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MACGDONU. 


Miojs,  1. 1  peopl«  of  Afiict  who  oceupted  Uw  coast 
to  the  northwest  of  end  near  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Thtf 
m  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  thoee  named 
l^itea  bf  Pliny.  Herodotus  atates  that  they  had  a 
cnrions  castom  of  leanng  only  a  toft  of  hair  in  the 
eentre  of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that,  when  they  went  to  war«  they  used*  the  diins  of 
ostriches  instead  of  shields  (4, 175).  The  river  Cinyps 
4k>wed  through  their  territory.  {Oomipue  ^Diod.  Sie,j 
3,  48.)— H-  A  people  of  Arabia  DeSerta,  on  a  pro* 
ieetion  of  land  where  the  Sinus  Persicos  is  narrowest 
Ptolemv  calls  the  promontory  Asssbo:  its  modem 
BSBM,  however,  Cape  Mus$endaHf  bean  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Macs.  {Biit^  und  MU* 
Ur,  Wkrterh.  4»r  Geogr.,  t.  v.) 

MsCABis,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 


MACBDONiA,  a  country  of  Europe^  lying  to  the  west 
el  Thrace,  and  north  and  northeast  of  Theasaly.  The 
boundaries  of  this  country  vsried  st  different  times. 
When  Strabo  wrote,  Macodonia  included  a  constdera- 
Ue  part  of  Illyria  and  Tknce ;  but  Macedonia  Proper 
may  be  considered  as  separated  from  Thessaly,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains ;  from  Illyria,  on 
the  west,  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus 
and  Bemus,  and  whidi,  under  the  name  of  Pindus, 
also  esparates  Thesssly  from  £piras ;  from  McBsia,  on 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelua  and  Sen* 
mius,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus ;  snd  from 
Thnee,  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Stiymon.  The  Ms- 
eedonia  of  Herodotus,  however,  was  still  more  limited, 
as  is  sfterwsrd  mentioned.  Macedonia  Proper,  as 
defined  shove,  is  watered  by  three  rivers  of  considera- 
ble soe,  the  Axxns,  Lydias,  and  Haliacmon,  all  which 
flow  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  the  modem  Gulf  of 
Sd/naku  The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  seacoast, 
and  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  Azius  and  the  Haliacmon,  ia  very  low  and 
marshy.— The  origin  snd  early  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nians are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  modems 
have  attempted,  agamst  all  probability,  to  derive  the 
name  from  the  luttun  mentioned  in  die  old  Teatap 
raent  {Gen,  10,  4.— Aumi.  S4,  S4.— Jer.  S,  10.— 
Etei.  S7,  e.-^Dan.  II,  80).  This  opinion  appean 
to  have  arisen*  in  pert,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim,  which  is  supposed  to 
snswer  to  Mscedonis ;  but  still  more  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim  {he 
r$f  y^i  Xximeift,  I  Mtcc.  1, 1),  and  Perses  is  called 
king  of  the  Kittians  {KittUovj  1  Mace,  8,  6).— In  in* 
quiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedoniana,  two 
qnestioBS,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
be  csrefully  kept  distmct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the 
Macodonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  mon* 
arehy  under  the  Temenids ;  for,  while  there  is  sbun- 
daat  reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedonian  princes 
were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appean  prob- 
able that  the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  IHyrian 
people,  though  the  country  must  also  have  been  in- 
habited in  very  eariv  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribea. 
The  Greeks  themselves  always  reguded  the  Mscedo- 
nisns  as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  HeUenie 
origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  mannen  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  iann^ages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of 
the  eaxly  Macedonians  and  Illyriana,  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of 
Hfliodotas,  the  name  of  ifacsdenis  comprehended  only 
^  eooDtiy  to  the  south  snd  west  of  the  Indies,  for 
he  obeerves  that  Macedonia  was  s^)aiated  nom  Bot- 
'  '  I  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliaoo 
iiierad.,  7,  187).  Ho«r  far  inland  Herodotus 
ved  thst  MscetUmia  extiodsdi  dow  not  Hmar 


from  his  naitative. — ^According  to  many  ancient  wn* 
ters,  Macedonia  was  snciently  called  JEImathia  (P/m.» 
4,  17.— Jiishn,  7,  1.— An/.  GeU.,  14,  6);  but  we  also 
fiiid  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  front  the  earii* 
est  times,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  Mscets  (Maxi- 
roi),  and  Maoedni  (MoirsdMf).  They  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedo* 
nia,  near  Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  D<h 
rians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were  called  Macedonians 
(1,  96. — Compare  8,  43) ;  and,  although  it  may  ibr 
many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  ^Macedonians 
had  any  particular  connexion  with  the  Dorians,  it  may 
be  inferred, Yrom  the  statement  of  Herodp^ua,  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence 
they  emignted  m  a  northeasterly  direction,^— The  ori^ 
gin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  aubject  of  some 
intricacy  and  diapute.  There  ia  one  point,  however, 
on  which  all  the  ancient  authoriiies  agree ;  namely, 
that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  .race 
of  the  Temenida  of  Argoe.  The  difference  of.  0Dii>- 
ion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that  family  to 
whom  the  honour  of  founding  this  monarchy  ia  to  be 
ascribed.  The  account  of  Herodotua  seems  most 
worthy  of  being  received.  According  to  this  writer, 
three  brothen  named  Gavanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdic- 
oas,  descended  from  Temenus,  left  Aigos,  their  native 
place,  in  queat  of  fortune,  an^,  arriving  in  Illyria,  pass- 
ed thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experi- 
encing some  singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  de* 
tails,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  scquiring  possession 


of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the 
youngest  or  the  brothen,  who  is  therefore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotus  (8,  187)  and  Thucydidea  (2,  98), 
as  the  founder  of  the  .Macedonian  dynasty.  These 
writen  have  also  recorded  the  namea  of  the  aucces- 
son  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little  to  interest 
the  reader  m  their  history.— Before  the  time  of  Philip^ 
lather  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the  riv- 
er Stiymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thessaloniea,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and 
Ptoonia  likewise  on  the  north.  Philip  conquered  tbia 
peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  I4essus  and 
Mount  Rhodope ;  as  also  Peonia  and  Illyria  beyond 
Lake  Lychnitis.  Thus  the  widest  limits  of  Mscedo- 
nis were  from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Drino  formed  its  boundsiy.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amounted  to  nineteen. 
Macedonia  lint  becsme  powerful  under  this  monareh, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country 
and  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  ii^bitants,  reduced 
Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in 
the  battle  of  Chcronea.  His  son  Alexander  sub- 
dued Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrapted  aeries  of  victories 
for  ten  suocessive  yesn,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short 
time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.  After  his  death, 
this  immense  empire  waa  divided.  Macedonia  re- 
ceived anew  its  ancient  limjts,  and,  after  several  bat- 
tlea,  lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alliance  of 
Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  ddring  the  second  Punic  war. 

Give  occasion  to  this  cstastrophe.  The  Romans  de- 
^ed  their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip  having 
laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  called  the  Romans 
to  their  aid ;  the  latter  declared  war  against  Macedo- 
nia ;  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  pesce,  to  sonen- 
der  hie  vessels,  to  reduce  his  sraiy  to  500  men,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Perseus,  the  succes- 
sor of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  againat  Rome, 
vras  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  ^Emilius,  and 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  the  country.  Indig- 
nant at  their  oppression,  the  Mseodonian  nobility  ami 
the  whole  natton  rebelled  under  Andriscua ;  but,  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  were  overcome  bv  Qomtus  Cwcil* 
ius,  sumamed,  from  his  conquest,  Mscedonicus ;  the 
nobility  were  exiled,  snd  the  country  becsme  s  Roman 
province  B.C.  148.  It  is  verr  difficult,  however,  to 
Manmt  ths  boQi^sms  of  iW  Roman  province  of 
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Macedonia.  Aceoidinj^  to  tb«  *'  Epitomizer**  of  Stra* 
bo  (lib.  7),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Aoriatic  on  the  west ; 
on  tbe  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardos,  Orbelus, 
Rhodope,  and  Hemua ;  on  the  aooth  by  the  Via  Eff- 
natia ;  while  on  tbe  east  it  extended  as  ftr  as  Cypsela 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hefaraa.  But  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
cannot  he  correct,  since  we  know  that  the  province  of 
Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ach- 
aia ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provin- 
ces, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Achaia  extended  far- 
ther north  than  the  south  of  Theesaly .-^Macedonia 
now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Makedcnia  or  FUiba  VUajeHt  and  contains  about 
700,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Walachians,  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians.  The  southeastern  part  is  un- 
der the  pacha  of  Saloniki ;  the  northern  under  beys  or 
agas^  or  forms  free  communities.  The  capital  Salon- 
iki«  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  is  a  commercial  town, 
and  contains  70,000  inhabitants.— Ancient  Macedonia 
was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver ; 
the  coasts,  however,  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 
Modem  Macedonia  is  said  to  possess  a  soil  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few 
districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  aa  the  coast  of  Athos 
or  the  ancient  Chalcidice.  The  land  in  the  valleys  of 
Panomi  and  Cassandria,  when  grazed  by  the  lightest 
plough,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
tbe  finest  fields  in  the  department  between  the  Euro 
and  the  Loire,  or  the  granary  of  France ;  if  the  wheat 
in  its  green  state  be  not  browsed  bv  sheep  or  cut  with 
the  scythe,  it  perishes  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
donia is  also  famoua  for  its  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  ita 
wines  are  some  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Burgundy. 
{MaUe-Brun,  Geogr,  vol.  6,  p.  166,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl. 
'^Cramer'9  Arte  Chreeee,  toI.  1,  p.  IW,  •eqq.^^En- 
cyd.  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  14,  p.  241.)— -For  a  list  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  with  remarks  on  their 
reign,  consult  CUnUnCB  FtuH  HeUcTiici,  p.  821,  *eqq.t 

Macbb,  I.  a  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Verona. '  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  birds,  entitled  Omitko- 
goniOy  and  of  another  on  snakes,  under  the  title  of 
Theriaca,  This  last  was  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander.  (Qicsnr.,  Inst,  Or., 
10,  1,  W.^SpaUing,  ad  Quint.,  IntL  Or.,  6, 3,  96.) 
We  have  no  remains  of  either  of  these  works.  The 
poem  De  Herbarum  virtuHbusy  commonly  ascribed  to 
Aim,  is  now  regarded  as  a  production  of  the  middle 
ages.  {Gyrald.,  Dial.,  4,  p.  217,  teqq. — BrcukkuM., 
ad  TUmll.,  p.  ^lA.—Veeienmyer,  Bibliogr,  AnaUkt., 
p.  84.) — II.  A  friend  of  Ovid*8,  who  wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Iliad,  and  also  an  Antekomerica,  He  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  tbe  preceding,  but 
flourishea,  in  trath,  at  a  later  period.  The  former 
died-  in  Aaia,  B.C.  17.  (Compare  tbe  remarks  of 
Wemsdorff,  Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  679,  nqq,) 

Machanxoas,  a  powerful  tyrant  off  Sparta,  whose 
views  at  one  time  extended  to  the  aubju^tion  of  all 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  defeated  and  alam  by  Philo- 
posmen  in  battle  near  Mantinea.    (P/W.,  Vit.  rkdop,) 

MachIon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of  iEseula- 
X  ptus,  and  brother  to  Podalirius.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  his  skill  in  surgery  and  tbe  healing  art 
proved  of  great  aervice  to  his  countrymen.  Machaon 
was  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  is 
bv  some  supposed  to  nave  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Troy  wu  taken.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him.  {Horn.,  B., 
3,  731.  — Ftri^.,  ^n.,  2,  263.)— Schwenck  derives 
tbe  name  from  the  old  verb  fidx^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  firixavrfy 
and  makes  it  denote  one  who  is  skilful  with  the  hand. 
{Andtut.,  p.  206.)  "  Machaon,"  obaervea  the  Pres- 
ident Ooguet  {Origin  of  Ltm,  dbc.,  vol.  2,  p.' 267, 
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Eng,  tfttnal.),  "was  himself  a  very  able  pfavaician. 
He  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  physician.  He  was 
wounded  dangerously  in  the  shoulder  in  a  sally  which 
the  Trojana  lud  made.  Nestor  immediately  brought 
him  back  to  hia  tent.  Scarce  are  thev  entered  there, 
before  Machaon  toolc  a  drink  mixed  with  wine,  in 
which  they  had  put  the  acrspings  of  cheese  and  bar^ 
ley-flour.  (JR.,  11,  606,  teqq.)  What  ill  effects  most 
not  this  mixture  produce,  since  wine  alone  is  very  op- 
posite to  the,  healing  of  wounds !  The  meats  which 
Machaon  afterward  used  (//.,  11,  629)  do  not  appear 
in  any  way  proper  for  the  state  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. In  another  part  of  the  Iliad  (4,  218)  Menelaus 
is  wounded  with  an  arrow :  they  make  Machaon  im- 
mediately come  to  heal  him.  The  aon  of  JSsculapius, 
after  having  considered  tbe  wound,  sucks  the  blood, 
and  puts  on  it  a  dreasing  to  appease  the  pain.  Homer 
doee  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  dressing.  It 
was  only  composed,  according  to  all  appearances,  of 
some  bitter  roots.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  the 
following  circumstance :  in  uie  description  which  the 
poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  says  ex- 
pressly that  they  applied  to  the  wound  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  herb  braised  (11, 846).  It  appears  that  this  was 
the  only  remedy  which  they  knew.  The  virtue  of 
these  plants  is  to  be  styptic."  To  what  is  here  said 
may  be  added  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
our  own  country.  '*  It  appears  that  the  practice  of 
Machaon  and  Podalirius  was  very  much  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  darta  and  arrows  with  which  wounds 
had  been  inflicted,  and  afterward  to  the  application  of 
fomentationa  and  styptics  to  the  wounded  parte ;  for, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  in  other  re- 
spects severely  injured,  as  in  the  caae  of  iEneas,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  by  a  stone  thrown  by  Diomede, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  supernatural 
meana  employed  for  their  relief."  {Hotaek^s  Medicol 
EMsays,  vol.  1,  p.  88.) 

Macba,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  and  di- 
viding Liguria  from  Etruria,  now  the  Magra.  {Im- 
can,  2,  426.— Lie.,  39,  32.)  The  Araua  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Liguria  until  the  reign  of  Au« 
gustus.    (PUn,,  3,  6.) 

MacriInus,  Titus  Fulvius  Juliuft,  a  Roman,  who, 
from  a  private  aoldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Va^ 
lerian  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persian^,  A.D. 
260.  He  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  thirty  tyranto"  of 
later  Roman  history,  but  appears  to  have  been,  aa  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  bis  brief  period  of  authority,  an 
able  prince.  Macrianua  was  proclaimed  emperor  along 
with  his  two  sons  Macrianus  (Junior)  and  Quietus. 
When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus  marched  to* 
wards  Rome  to  crush  (Hllienus,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  lUyricum  by 
the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  with  his 
elder  son,  A.D.  262.    (Treb.  PoU.,  Vit.  Macrian.) 

MacrInvs,  I.  M.  Opilius  Severas,  a  native  of  Mau- 
ritania, vras  pretorian  prefect  under  Caracalla,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  march.  Ma- 
crmus  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  A.D.  217,  and  his,  son  Dtadomenianua,  who  was 
at  Antioch,  was  made  Cesar;  both  elections  were 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  Macrinus,  after  a  battle  with 
the  Parlhians  near  Nisibis,  concluded  peace  with  them. 
(>n  his  return  to  Antioch  he  reformed  many  abuses 
introduced  by  Caracalla.  But  his  excessive  severity 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an  insurrection,  excited 
by  Moesa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out  against 
Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch,  fled  as 
far  as  (^alcedon,  where  he  waa  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  A.D.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  14  montha. 
His  son  Diadumenianus  sharM)  his  fate.  He  was  sue* 
ceedad  by  Htliegabdw.  {JmL  CofUU.,  YiL  Mm 
uigiiizea  oy  \.^\y\^^i\ 
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^Herodian,  4, 13,  %,  uqq.y-lh  A  friend  of  tbepoet 
Penioa,  to  whom  his  second  satire  is  inscribed.  They 
had  been  fellow-students  under  Senrilius  Nttmanus. 
(Lenuitre,  dd  Pctm.,  Sat,,  %  1.) 

MacbobIi,  a  people  of  JBthiopia,  higUy  celebrated 
m  antiquity,  ana  whom  Herodotus  has  copiously  de- 
aeribed.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  them 
by  Cambyaes,  and  in  this  way  they  have  obtained  a 
name  in  history.  A  rumour  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
gold  which  they  possessed  determined  Cambyses  to 
march  against  them.  He  sent,  however,  beforehand 
some  spies  into  their  country,  from  the  nation  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  as  they  understood  their  language.  The 
accounts,  which  the  neighbouring  people  gave,  repre- 
sented the  Macrobii  as  a  tall  ana  beanUful  race,  who 
had  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and  elected  the 
tallest  among  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.  The  Ich- 
thyophagi, on  asking  the  monardi  of  the  Macrobians, 
to  whom  tbe^  brought  presents  as  if  ambassadors  from 
Cambyses,  (or  what  length  of  time  his  subjects  lived, 
were  told  for  the  space  of  120  yean,  and  sometimes 
k>iiger.  Hence  the  name  given  them  by  the  Greek 
writers  of  Macrobii  (Moxpd&oi,  "  long'lrved^*).  Gold 
was  the  metal  in  commonest  use  among  them,  even 
for  the  fetters  of  their  prisoners.  Herodotns  adds, 
that  Cambyses,  on  the  retnrn  of  his  spies,  immediately 
marched  against  the  Macrobii,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, from  want  of  provisions,  before  he  had  proceeded 
a  fifth  part  of  the  way.  (Herod.j  3, 17,  teqq. ) — Bruce 
takes  the  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  ShangaUas^  dwell- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  countries,  Ouba  and 
NubA,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  of  Fazuk- 
Ul  {TraveU,  vol.  S,  p.  654,  Meqq.)  Heeren,  how- 
ever, more  correctly  thinks,  that  the  people  in  questiou 
are  to  be  souffht  for  farther  south,  in  another  region. 
None  of  the  Shanflallas,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
iea,  or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  imputed 
to  the  Macrobii.  He  thinks  it  probable,^  therefore,  that 
the  Macrobii  of  Herodotus  should  be  sought  for  on  the 
coast,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Add,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  (ruardefui.  This  would  place  them  in  the 
country  of  the  SomauUea,  who  are,  perhaps,  their  de- 
scendants.    {Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  333,  segq.) 

MacrobIos,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  His  full  name  is  Aurelius  Macrobiua  Am- 
brosias Theodosius.  {Funcc.,  de  veget.  L.  L.  senecL, 
4,  Vr.-^Fabrie.,  Bih.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  180.)  As  he 
was  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  seeks  in  this  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  Latin  style  {Sat.,  1,  1),  he  has  been  re- 
earded  by  some  critics  as  a  native  of  Greece.  {Fa^ 
brie.,  I.  e.,  in  notiM.)  In  the  manuscripts  he  beara  the 
title  of  Yir  ContiUaru  et  ilhutris;  and  from  this 
some  have  concluded,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
Macrobiue  mentioned  in  a  law  of  the  Theodosian  code 
(lib.  6,  tit.  8)  as  PrafeduMMaeri  cubieuh,  or  chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  bedchamber.  Other  critics  have  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  office  was  coinmonly  given 
to  eunuchs,  and  that  Macrobiua  the  writer  had  a  aoa 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Macrobiua  waa  a  Chris- 
tian or  not.  The  supposition  that  he  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  under  a  Christian  emperor  has  been  the 
chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  ground  for  imagining  htm 
to  have  been  a  ChrisUsn,  since  the  language  of  his 
writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogues  are  en- 
tirely heathen.  (Consult  Mahul,  DtMsertation  nor  la 
Viej  dee.,  de  Macrobe. -^  Claee.  Jonm.,  vol.  20,  p. 
1 10.)— The  works  of  Macrobiua  are  three  in  number : 
1.  Cfammentarionan  tn  Somnium  Sdjnonie  Itbri  duo. 
This  work  is  addresaed  to  hia  son  Eustathius.  Be- 
sides an  explanatory  view  of  the  Somnium  SciffioTiis 
of  Cicero,  it  contains  much  information  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  later  Platonists  on  the  Uws  which  gov- 
ern the  earth  and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
There  is  a  Greek  version  by  Maxiunus  Planudea, 
Bdwh  was  fiist  published,  fieom  the  MS.  in  the  King'a 


Library  at  Paris,  by  Hess,  ifoZ.,  1838,  8vo. 
critics  have  thought  that  the  commentary  we  have 
jui^t  been  considering  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  second  work  of  this  writer,  of  which  we  are  go- 
ii^  to  speak,  and  from  which  it  has  been  detached 
tlmiogh  the  carelessness  of  the  eariy  editors.  There 
seems  no  ^ood  reason  for  this  opinion. — 2.  Satuma^ 
/turn  eonvwianim  hbri  eeptem.  Likewise  addreased 
to  his  son.  This  is  a  compilation  after  the  manner  of 
the  Attic  Niffhts  of  Aulus  Gellius :  it  has,  however, 
the  dialogue  form,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  transcript 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
celebration  6f  the  Satcftnalia.  The  princinal  interlo- 
cutors are  a  certain  Vectius  Praetextatus,  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  and  his  brother  Flavianua,  Cscinna  De- 
ciua  Albinus,  Avienus,  a  physician,  a  grammarian,  d&c. 
It  contains  discussions  of  a  great  variety  of  historical 
and  mythological  topics,  explanations  of  many  pas-  - 
sagea  of  ancient  authors,  remarks  on  the  mannerk  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  dec.  An  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  litlea  of 
some  of  the  chapters  ;  Of  the  origin  of  eome  Roman 
words.^^Of  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia. — Of  the  Bo" 
man  year  and  its  dimsiqns.-^Proof  that  all  the  gode 
of  fable  were  originally  eyniboU  of  the  eun. — Of  Ci" 
eero's  bont  mote. — Of  Auguetus.-^Of  Julia. — DetaiU 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Rrnnane. — Ohservatione  on  the 
JEneid,  and  a  comparieon  between  Virgil  and  Homer. 
-^Why  those  who  turn  round  are  attacked  with  verti- 
goes.— Wliy  women  have  softer  voices  than  men. — Why 
shame  makes  one  blush. — Why  bodies  plunged  in  wa- 
ter appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  6lc.  Many 
things  in  Macrobiua  are  drawn  from  Aulus  Gelhus, 
and  some  from  Plutarch. — 8.  The  third  work  of  Ma- 
crobius  treated  of  the  diffecence  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  also  of  their  analogy :  De 
differentOs  et  sodetatibus  Oraci  Latinique  Verbi.  We 
have  only  an  extract  from  this,  made  by  one  Joannes, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Joannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Chariea  the  Bald. 
{SehoU,  Hist.  Lu.  Rom.,  voL  3,  p.  322,  seqq.—Bahr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  724,  seqq.)  The  best  edition 
of  Macrobiua  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Zeune,  Lips.,  1774,  8vo,  has  a 
very  faulty  text,  but  very  useful  and  extensive  notes. 
The  text  is  a  careless  reprint  of  that  of  Gronovius. 
The  Bipont  edition,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo,  has  no  notes, 
but  a  very  conect  text.  The  Notitia  Literaria  prefix- 
ed  is  also  very  useful. — ^11.  An  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
priest  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Africa,  but  ailerward 
made  conmion  cauae  with  the  Donatiata.  We  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  people  of 
CarU)age|  bat  nouiing  exists  of  a  treatise  which  he 
wrote  while  yet  belonging  to  the  orthodox  persuaaion, 
entitled  **  Ad  confessor es  et  virgines." 

MACRdNBs,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  between  the  town  of 
Arze  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  mention* 
ed  in  the  Anabasis  as  one  of  the  nations  through  whose 
territories  the  Greeks  marched.  The  Macronea  are 
called  Macrocephali  by  Scylax  (p.  33),  but  Pliny  seems 
to  distinguish  them  aa  two  different  people  (B,  4). 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Macronea  used  circum- 
cision, having,  aa  they  themselves  reported,  derived 
the  practice  from  the  Colchians.  .{Herod.,  2,  104.) 
The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passsge 
is,  that  the  Macronea  were  of  Colchian  origin.  Stia^ 
bo  affirms,  that  thia  people  were  in  his  time  no  long- 
er called  by  their  ancient  appellation,  but  were  nam«l 
Sanni  {Strab.,  648);  and  Eustathius,  who  confirms 
^is  statement,  writes  the  word  Tzani,  according  to 
the  more  modem  Greek  orthography  {ad  Dionys,  Pe» 
rieg.,  766).  Cramer  thinks,  that  the  modem  name  of 
Djanik  is  a  covruptioii  o^  Saonice.  {Asia  Minmr,  voL 
l,p.286.> 
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Madaoxa,  t  eity  of  Nmnidia,  naar  Tigutof  and 
noithwMt  of  Sicca.  It  «ppews  to  htve  been  a  place 
of  aome  importance,  and,  in  the  NaUtia,  Numidiet^  Fru* 
deutioi  Metaurenni  if  named  aa  ita  biahop.  It  ia  com* 
tnonly  regarded  aa  the  birthplace  of  Apoleina,  though 
Mannert »  in  favour  of  the  Roman  colony  Ad  Meitra, 
No  traoea  of  Madaoia  remain.  In  an  inscription  of 
Grttter*e  (p.  600,  n.  10),  the  name  of  the  city  is  given 
■a  Medavra.  {Mimnert^  Oeegr.,  vol  10,  pt.  S,  p. 
3S1.) 

Mjiandbe,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Gels- 
hb  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forminff  the  common  bound- 
ary between  Lydia  and  Caria,*fdlinff  into  the  i£gean 
below  the  promontory  of  Myeale.  It  was  remarkable 
ior  the  winding  nature  of  its  course  (aicoXi^  ^  h^ 
^ep6o^v. — Straboy  677),  and  hence  all  obliquitiee 
or  windinga  took  the  name  of  Msander.  ( Sirah.,  I.  c. ) 
It  received  the  waters  of  variona  atieams,  the  Marsyaa, 
OxgAy  &c.,  but  was  not  remaikable  for  ita  sise  aa  far 
aa  re|[arded  breadth,  tboogh  a  deep  river,  and  fordable 
only  m  a  few  places  in  the  early  part  of  its  coone. 
Aocotding  to  Aenophon  (Andb.t  1,  2),  the  Meander 
rose  in  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  flowing  from  thence 
through  his  paxk  and  the  city  of  Celtnoe.  In  the  vi- 
cinity roae  the  Marsyaa,  which  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Meander  in  the  suburb  of  Celsns,  where  after- 
ward stood  the  ci^  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  r»- 
marka  of  Leake,  Towrt  p.  168,  s^q.)  According  to 
Strabo  (668),  the  common  boundary  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  Meander,  was  at  Carora.  After  the 
river  had  reached  Lydia  and  Caria,  it  widened,  and 
entered  upon  what  tbe  ancients  denominated  the  plain 
of  the  Meander,  which  extended  from  the  boiden 
of  Phrygia  to  the  sea,  neariy  100  milea.  This  plain 
varied  in  breadth  from  6  to  10  milea,  and  was  oma^ 
manted  with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towna.  Great 
ehaneea  hsve  taken  place  on  the  cosat,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  by  the  greet  depoaition  of  mud  and  earth 
in  the  course  of  ases :  changea  that  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  &ce  of  things  aa  described  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  first  of  modem  geographers  waa  to- 
tally mialed  ill  his  eatimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modem,  on  the 
ground  of  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  it  in  the  ancient 
books.  D*  Anvillo  had  no  conception  that  the  Gulf  of 
Latmus  received  the  Meander,  but  auppoaed  a  cod- 
sidereble  space  to  exist  between  them.  Nor  was  be 
aware  that  the  gulf  itself  no  longer  existed ;  that  ita 
wide  opening  to  the  sea  waa  cloesd  up  by  alluvions ; 
and  that  the  ialand  of  Lade,  so  often  mentioned  aa  a 
rendezvous  in  the  history  of  the  naval  warfiure  of  an- 
cient tames,  had  become  a  pirt  of  the  main  land,  riaing, 
like  the  rock  of  I>umbarton,  from  the  marshy  soil ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  'part  of  the  gulf  was 
timnsfbrmed  into  a  freah-water  lake.  The  mud  of  the 
Meander,  havine  been  deposited  acrooa  Ihe  southeaat 
arm  of  the  gulf,  formed  its  upper  part  into  a  lake ; 
which  soon  became  freeh,  whoi  the  access  of  the  sear 
water  waa  barred  out,  as  it  receivea  a  great  quantity 
of  land  watera  from  the  anrrounding  mountaina.  .  It  is 
named  the  Lake  of  Bt^  from  a  town  at  the  aoothesst 
comer:  it  is  about  18  milea  in  length,  and  from  8  to 
6  in  breadth.  Chandler  repreaents  the  water  as  in- 
aipid  and  not  drinkable.  The  mbdem  name  of  the 
Meander  ia  Minder.  (Rmnell,  Geogr.  of  WetUrn 
Am,  vol.  %y  p.  80,  uqq.)  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
Meander  in  a  part  of  its  course  aa  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  havinc  a  current  towards  the  sea  of  about  a 
Bule  an  hour :  he  observes,  however,  that  this  moat 
be  much  mora  rapid,  when  the  atresms,  fomied  by 
nin  and  melted  anow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains. 
He  deseribes  the  water  aa  very  thick  and  muddy ;  and 
the  mod  m  particular  at  the  bank  aa  extremely  deep. 
(Tmnr  in  tJu  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  96.) 

MjbItjk,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Britam,  near  the 
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deni,  Gadeni,  Selgove,  Novantei  and  Bamnii.    (Dio 
Case.,  76,  18.) 

M^oiNAa,  CAiva  CiLKiva,  waa  descended,  it  is 
said,  from  Elbios  Yolterrenus,  one  of  the  Lncumonea 
of  Etraria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Vadimo- 
nia,  A.U.C.  446,  which  finally  brought  hia  conntiy 
under  total  subjection  to  the  Romana.  Hia  imme- 
diate anceston  wero  Roman  knights,  who,  having  be«i 
at  length  incorporated  into  the  state,  held  high  com* 
mands  in  the  srmy  {Horat.,  Sai.,  1,  6,  8),  and  Mece-  a 
nas  would  never  consent  to  leave  their  clase  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  senaton:  but  he  was  proud  (as  may 
be  conjecturod  from  ita  frequent  mention  b^  the  poeta) 
of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  old  Etrarian  pnncea. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  waa  bom,  or  in  what 
manner  he  spent  bis  youth ;  but  Meibomios  {Mmeenae, 
L.  Bat.,  1668,  4to)  conjectures  that  he  waa  educated 
at  ApoUonia,  along  with  Augnatua  and  Agrippa  ;  and 
that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  their  memora- 
ble friendship.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
his  country  tiU  we  hear  of  hia  accompanying  Aoguatna 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  He  waa  also  with 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole 
coune  of  the  naval  wan  against  Sextos  Pompey,  ex- 
cept when  he  waa  sent  at  intervals  to  Rome,  m  order 
by  his  presence  to  quell  thoee  disturbances,  which, 
during  tnis  period,  frequently  broke  out  in  the  ca^HtaL 
In  tM  battle  of  Actiom  he  commanded  the  light  Li- 
buraian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  gain 
the  victory  for  Augustus,  a^  he  gave  chaae  with  tnem 
to  Antony  when  he  fled  afUr  the  galley  of  Cleopatra. 
During  the  abaence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt,  Mecenaa, 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  prefect,  was  intnuted  with  the 
chief  adminiatration  of  a£Gun  in  Italy,  and  particulariy 
with  the  civil  ffovemment  of  the  capital.  (Pedo  AlH- 
fioa.,  Epiced.  Macen.)  After  Augustus  had  roturned 
from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  afi&in  of  the  empire 
proceeded  in  a  regular  course,  Mecenas  shared  with 

pppa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  hia  aovereign. 

bile  Agrippa  was  intrusted  with  affain  requiring  ac- 
tivity, gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  be  accom- 
plisbed  by  penuasion  and  addreaa  were  committed  to 
Mecenaa.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  Augnatua 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
posed resignation  of  the  empire,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Agrippa :  Mecenas  having  justly  represented  that 
it  woula  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be  left 
without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  the  vaat  em* 
pire  now  reouired  a  single  chief  to  mamtain  peace 
and  order ;  that  Augustus  had  ahready  advanced  too 
far  to  ree^e  with  safety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  ab- 
solute power,  be  would  speedily  fsll  a  victim  to  the 
reaentment  of  the.  friends  or  relativea  of  those  whom 
he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  security.  {Dio 
Caeeiue,  68,  14,  eeqq.)  Hating  agreed  to  retain  the 
govnmment,  Augustus  asked  and  obtained  from  Me- 
cenaa a  general  plan  for  its  administration.  His  min- 
ister laid  down  for  him  roles  regarding  the  reforaaation 
of  the  senate,  the  nomination  S[  msgistrates,  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  gor- 
emment  of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equslixa- 
tion  of  weighto  and  meaaurea,  the  suppression  of  tn* 
multooas  aaaemblies,  and  the  aopport  of  religiooa 
obeervancea.  His  measures  on  sll  these  points,  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Caasius,  abow  consummate  potiticai 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Mecenaa  had  often  mediated  between  Antonv 
and  Augustus,  and  healed  the  mutual  woonda  which 
their  ambition  inflicted.  But  when  his  maater  had  at 
length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  great  object  of 
hia  attention  was  te  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
government.  For  this  purpose  he  oad  spies  in  all  cor* 
neia,  to  pry  into  every  aaaembly,  and  to  watoh  tho 
raoUona  of  the  people.  By  thciae  meana  the  impm* 
dent  pkito  of  Lepidus  (Veil.  Paterc,  3, 88)  and  Mi> 
wflKO  diacoTcnd  and  anppiesaed  witboot  daogw 
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or  disturUnise ;  md  at  l«ngtli  no  eontplnoiM  w«re 
formed.  At  the  lAine  time,  and  with  «  •imilar  objoet, 
.  he  did  all  in  hia  power  to  render  the  adminiatration 
of  Aogoatoa  moderate  and  just ;  audi  as  he  peifectty 
underwood  all  the  weakneaaee  and  ▼irtoes  of  faia  char- 
.  acter,  he  easily  bent  hia  disposition  to  the  aide  of  m«^ 
cy.  While  he  himself,  as  prefeot  0/  the  city,  had  re- 
tained the  capital  in  admirable  order  and  subjection, 
he  was  yet  remarkable  for  t|ie  mildness  with  which  he 
exercised  this  important  office,  to  which  belonged  the 
management  of  all  civil  afiairs  in  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  the  regulation  of  boUdinga,  provisions,  and 
commerce,  and  me  cognizance  of  allcrimes  committed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  capital  Seneca,  who 
is  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
character  of  Mscenas,  allows  him  a  full  tribute  of 
praise  for  his  clemency  and  mildness.  (Ejnst^  114.) 
So  aenaible  was  Augustus  of  the  benefits  which  his 
government  derived  from  the  counseb  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Mnceoaa,  and  such  was  his  high  opin- 
ion of  his  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  him,  whether  political  or  do- 
meatic,  was  confided  to  this  minister.  Such,  too, 
were  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  they  Uved,  that 
the  emperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  alwaya  made  liimself 
be  carried  to  the  house  of  Macenas ;  so  difficult  was 
it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  his  admin- 
istration, ana  while  exercising  an  almost  unremitting 
assiduity,  Mscenas  had  still  the  appearance  of  being 
sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury.  Thou^  he  could  exert 
himself  with  the  utmost  activity  and  vieilance  when 
these  were  required,  yet  in  his  hours  of  freedom  he 
indulged  himself  in  as  much  ease  and  softness  as  the 
most  delicate  lady  in  Rome.  {VeU.  Paterc.f  %  86.) 
He  was  moderate  in  his  desires  of  wealth  or  honours ; 
he  waa  pobably  inddlent  and  yoldptuous  by  nature 
and  inchnation  ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhtibit  than 
conceal  his  faults.  The  air  of  effeminate  ease  which 
he  ever  assumed,  was  perhaps  good  policy  in  ref- 
erence both  to  the  prince  and  people.  Neither  could 
be  jealous  of  a  minister  who  was  spparently  so  care- 
less and  indifferent,  and  who  seemed  occupied  chiefly 


vrith  his  magnificent  villas  and  coatly  furniture.  He 
usually  came  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loose  garb.  When  be  went  to  uie  theatre,  forum,  or 
senate,  his  unsirt  robe  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he 
wore  a  liute  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  a  fugitive  slave  in 
a  pantomime.  Instead  of  bexng  follow^  by  lictors  or 
tiihanes,  he  appeared  in  all  publie  places  attended  by 
two  eunuchs.  (Senec.,  Epigt.,  lli.)  He  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esqutiine  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  remarkable  for  its  heiffht. 
The  gardens  of  Maacenaa,  which  surrounded  the  vula, 
were  among  the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicin- 
ity. Here,  seated  in  the  cool  shade  of  his  green 
spreading  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birda  con- 
stantly warbled  their  harmoYiious  notes,  he  was  accoa- 
tomed  to  linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
muses.  Bemg  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the 
style  of  MsBcenas'a  entertainments  varied.  They  were 
sometimes  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  othera  elegant 
and  private ;  but  they  were  always  inimitable  in  point 
of  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mule*a  flesh; 
his  table  was  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines, 
among  which  was  one  of  Italian  growth  and  most  ex- 
quisite flavour,  called  from  hia  name  Macenatiamtm 
{Pirn.,  8,  43)  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious  Trimal- 
chio,  who  is  ih»^MaguUr  Cotwimi  in  the  Satyricon 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,  is  called  MeceiuUiaraUt  from 
his  imitating  the  style  of  Mascenaa's  entertainments. 
{Pl^t  14,  d.)  Hia  sumptuous  board  waa  thronged 
with  parasitee,  whom  he  also  frequently  carried  about 
to  sup  with  his  friends,  and  his  house  was  filled  by 
buflbons,  and  actors  of  mimea  or  panto- 


mtoioa,  with  Batfayllaa  at  their  head.  These  wera 
atrangely  intermingled  in  his  palace  with  tribunes, 
clerks,  and  lictora.  But  there,  too,  were  Horace,  and 
Varius,  and  Valgius,  and  Virsil !  Of  these  distin- 
guished poets,  and  of  many  oUier  literary  men,  M»> 
cjBuas  was,  during  his  whole  life,  the  patron,  protector, 
and  friend.  Desert  in  learning  never  failed,  m  course 
of  time,  to  obuin  from  him  its  due  reward ;  and  hia 
friendahip,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to 
the  last.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  frequent- 
ed the  house  of  M»cenas,  a  constant  harmony  seems 
to  have  subsisted.  They  never  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness to  each  other;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor 
envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  rivals 
enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  most  affluent  of  the  num- 
ber were  without  insolence,  and  the  most  learned 
without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested 
station.  Miscenaa  ia  better  known  to  posterity  as  a 
patron  of  literature  than  as  an  anthor;  but,  living 
in  a  poetical  court,  and  aurrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contsgion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Octamot  a  poem  entitled  De  CtiUu^  and  some  Pha- 
IsBcian  and  Galliambic  verses.  All  these  have  perish- 
ed except  a  few  fiagments  cited  by  Seneca  and  the 
ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  extracts, 
their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  resretted ;  and  it  is  a  cu- 
rious problem  in  the  literary  nistory  of  Rome,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  should  himself  ,have  written  in  a  style  so  ob- 
scure and  affected.  T^e  effeminacy  of  his  manners 
appears  to  have  tainted  h)s  language :  though  his 
ideas  were  sometimes  happy,  his  style  was  loose,  flor- 
id, and  luxuriant  {Senect  EpisLf  19)  :  and  he  always 
aimed  at  winding  up-  his  periodis  with  some  turn  of 
thought  or  expreasion  which  be  considered  elegant 
or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Augustua 
his  calamutri :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letter*, 
which  is  preserved  in  Mscrobius,  he  parodies  the  lux- 
uriant and  sparkling  style  affected  oy  hia  minister. 
Mttcenas  continued  to  sovem  the  state,  to  patronise 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  period  of 
twenhr  years.  During  this  long  space  of^time,  the 
only  interruption  to  his  /elicity  was  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  Terentia.  This  beautiful  but  capricioua 
woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
his  fraternal  love  (J7ora4.,  OJ.,  2,  3,  5),  as  also  of  Li- 
cinius  Murena,  who  conspired  against  Augustus. 
The  extravagance  end  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin 
and  uneasiness  to  her  husband,  'rbough  hjs  exist- 
ence was  imbittered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  con- 
tinued, during  his  whole  life,  to  be  the  dupe  of  the 
passion  which  he  entertained  for  her.  He  could  nei- 
ther Uve  with  nor  without  her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her 
and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which 
haa  led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife.  Terei> 
tia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  Empress  Livia^ 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  Augustus.. 
The  umbrage  Mascenas  took  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
his  master  to  Terentia,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Casslus  s& 
the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  favour  whicb 
Mscenas  e.Tperienoed  about  four  years  previous  ta 
his  death.  For,  although  he  was  still  treated  exter^ 
nally  with  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  re- 
tained all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  and  interest, 
and  still  eontinued  to  make  a  yearly  present  to  tho- 
emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his-  iHithday,  he  waa 
no  longer  consulted  in  state  affairs  as  a  favourite  or 
confidant.  Others  have  au^sed  tiiat  it  was  not  tho 
intague  jof  Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminished 
his  influence,  but  a  diicoverf  made  by  the  emperor, 
that  be  bad  revealed  to  bis  wife  some  cixeumstances 
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coneeming  the  conspiracy  in  which  her  hrother  Mo- 
nsna  had  been  engaged.  Suetonina  infonna  ua,  that 
he  had  felt  some  displeaaure  on  that  account ;  but  Mo- 
rena*8  plot  waa  discovered  in  the  year  732,  and  the 
decline  of  Mscenas's  political  power  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  738.  The  disgust  conceived  by  masters 
when  they  have  given  all,  and  by  favourites  who  have 
nothing  more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours, 
may  partly  account  for  the  coldness  which  arose  be> 
tween  Augustus  and  his  minister.  But  the  declining 
health  of  Mscenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increas- 
ing by  the  advance  of  years,  affiDrded  of  themselves 
sufficient  cause  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  pubKc 
affaira.  Hia  constitution,  which  was  naturally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living. 
He  had  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fever  (P/tn.,  7,  51);  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death  he  suffered  much  from  wakefulness,  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  hia  domestic  chagrins.  Masce- 
nas  was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even 
without  enjoyment.  Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to 
different  remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  various  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in 
vain.  At  length,  Antoniua  Muss,  the  imperial  physi- 
cian»  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but  accel- 
erated the  death  of  Marcellus,  obtained  for  him  aome 
alleviation  of  hia  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant 
murmuringa  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artifi- 
cially procured  at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Du- 
ring this  stage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Mccenas 
resided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cas- 
cades. This  was  indeed  a  apot  to  which  Morpheua 
might  have  sent  his  kindest  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  air 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streama  tumbling  into  the  valley 
through  the  arches  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
worn-out  and  sleepless  courtier  some  few  moments  of 
repose.  But  all  these  resources  at  length  failed. 
The  nervous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mae- 
cenas was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for 
three  yeare  before  his  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes. 
In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  to  the  protection  of  the  emperor : 
**  Horatii  Flacci,  ut  mei,  fiianor  estoV  He  died  in 
745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  gardens  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  He  left  no 
child,  and  in  Miecenaa  terminated  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  he  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
is  deeply  mscribed  on  monuments  that  can  only  be 
deatroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  M»- 
cenaa  had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  ihe  Tiburtine  villa, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
ister daring  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  which  the 
monarch  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding  yeara 
of  hia  reign.  The  death  of  liis  old  favourite  revived 
all  the  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once  entertained 
for  him  ;  and,  many  yeare  afterward,  when  stung  with 
resret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  dauffhter 
Julia  and  punished  her  offence,  he  acknowledged  his 
irreparable  loss  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  actinff  such  a  part  had  Miecenas 
been  atill  alive.  So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  the  losa 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
his  obedience.  "  His  legions,**  says  Seneca,  *<  being 
cut  to  pieces,  he  recruited  his  troopa-^his  fleets,  de-' 
stroyed  bv  storms,  were  soon  refittea — ^public  edifices, 
consumed  by  the  flamea,  were  rebuilt  with  greater 
magnificence ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capaole  of 
discoarging  the  offices  which  had  been  held  by  Me- 
cenaa  with  equal  integrity  and  ability.**  (DufUop*9 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  36,  teqq.  Land,  ed.) 
MjBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  above  the  Palus  Biato- 
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nis,  noticed  by  Thucydidea  in  hia  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sitalcea  into  Macedonia,  but  of  whom  He- 
rodotna  aeema  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  {TkMcyd,, 
2.  98.) 

MjELiua,  1^  Roman,  alatn  by  Ahala,  raaater  of  the 
horae  to  the  dictator  Ciocinnatua,  for  aspiring  to  su- 
preme power.    (Ltv.,  4,  13,  seqq.) 

MjenXdbs  (Matv^dec),  a  name  applied  to  the  Bac- 
chantea  or  prieatesaea  of  Bacchus,  and  alluding  to  their 
phrenaied  movements.  It  is  derived  from  ftaivoftaif 
*' to  rave.** 

M^ANlLua  (plur.  Mvnala),  I.  a  mountain  in  the 
aouth-southeastem  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god 
Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  ita  excellent  paa- 
tures,  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  that  rural 
deity.  {Theocr.,  Idyl.,  1,  183.— Ftr^.,  Georf.,  1,  17. 
— Ovid,  Met.,  1,  216.)  The  modem  name  is  Roino. 
Dodwell  says  that  its  height  is  considerable,  and  that, 
like  the  other  Peloponnesian  mountaina  of  the  first  or- 
der, it  is  characterized  by  intersectinff  glens  and  val- 
leys, watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  cultivated  with 
sylvan  scenery.  It  is  not,  however,  as  he  remarks,  to 
be  compared  with  Taygetua  either  for  grandeur  or  beao- 
tv.  Menalua  extenda  far  to  the  northeast,  bounding 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Mantinea  and  Orcho- 
menua,  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  anciently  call- 
ed Mainalia  {Pausan.,  8,  9),  to  which  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle gives  the  epithet  of  "  cold"  {dvffxeifiepo^. — Pau- 
san.f  I.  c.—'Dodwell,  vol.  3,  p.  418). — II.  A  town  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Menalus,  which  took 
its  name,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (8,  3),  firom  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  ita  founder.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  and  its  situation  has  not  beetx 
clearly  investigated  by  modem  travellen.  {Dodwell^ 
vol.  3,  p.  418.) 

MjBNua  or  Mcsnos,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum  {Mayence  or  Maint),  and 
now  the  Main.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  on  getting  possession  of  Moguntiacum.  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sources.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Main,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wurtzbuig,  still  call  the  river,  after  the  Ro- 
man faahion,  the  Miin.  The  name  Menus  is  a  Ister 
form  than  the  other.  {Enrnen.,  Paneg.  Const.,  c.  13. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.^  vol.  3,  p.  433.) 

MsoNiA.  Vid.  Lydia. — The  Etrurians,  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  civilization,  or,  according  to 
oihen,  to  have  sprung,  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  Maonida  (Virg.,  iEiy,  11,  759),  and  the  Lake 
Thtaymenus  in  their  country  ia  styled  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus  Maonius  Loots.     {Sil.  Ital.^  15,  35.) 

MaonIdis,  a  surname  of  Homer,  in  allusion  to  ht« 
supposed  Lydian  or  Meonian  oriffin.    ( Vid.  Homerus. ) 

MiBONis,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as  queen 
of  Lydia  or  Mednia.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  310, 353.)— II. 
The  aame  epithet  is  also  applied  to  Arachne  aa  a  na- 
tive of  Lydia.     {Id.,  Met.',  6,  103.) 

M.AdTjE,  a  general  name  for  ihe  tribee  dwelling 
along  the  Palua  Meotis.  {Plin  ,  4, 12.— iS/ro^.,  495.) 
Mela  (1,  2)  uaes  the  epithet  Maotici,  and  Vopiscua 
calla  them  Maotida. 

Maoris  Palvs,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  a  larve  marehy 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  northeast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  CinHnerian  Bospo- 
rus, or  Straits  of  Jenicaii.  It  is  formed  by  the  Tanais 
(Don)  and  other  riven.  Its  waten  are  brackish ;  they 
are  well  stored  with  fish,  but  are  shallow  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  banks.  No  rode  haa  been  observed 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  aurfoce  ia  about  twelve  inches 
higher  m  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  {Malte^ 
Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  405,  Am.  ed.) — The  Palus  Meotis  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  also  called  Maetis  (^ 
MaufTi^  re  /ca^irrcu.— 4,  86,  45),  and  the  Mother  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  {h  Mijnyp  rot)  H^vrov.— 4,  86). 
Tfaia  name,  M^etit,  is  the  earlier  and  general  fena. 
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(Compile  We9«f^,  oi  Herod.,  4,  46.)— We  have 
here  a  curious  link  in  the. chain  connecting  the  earijr 
religion  of  India  with  that  of  the  eountiies  to  the  west. 
The  leading  idea  appears  to  be  one  of  a  eosmogooi- 
cal  nature,  and  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  humid 
principle  as  the  generating  cause  of  all  things.  Hence 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  rising  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters  (ovadvauev^. — 'A^podipi  trovroyev^.  Or- 
pheiu,  H.t  54,  ed.  Herm.)^  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mat  Mother  of  all  (M^r^p).  She  is  the  Uo6d  ( Terra 
jiater)  of  the  Eoyptians,  the  same  with  their  Isis. 
{Creuzcr^  SymM.,  vol.  1,  p.  354):  the  Uut  {Mot) 
of  Sanchoniatbbn  (limutf  out  aquosa  mixiumu  putre- 
do.^Bockart,  Geogr.  Saer,,  2,%  p.  705);  the  Xaoc 
of  Hesiod  (Theog.,  128) ;  the  Mi/r^f,  to  whom  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hypanis  and  Bo- 
lysthenes  {Herod,,  4,  53. — We««.,  ad  loe.);  the  yij 
fiiufpt  the  pnraitive  slime  (Creuzer,  Symbol.,  vol.  4, 
p.  3S9) ;  the  M^r^p,  ^  npeaiuTdTfi  irwra  {Huyek.^  ed. 
Albeni,  p.  597)  ;  the  M^r^c  of  Hesiod  and  of  the  Or- 
phic poets  {Oirpheus,  Argon.,  ed.  Herm.  Apotvi,  6, 
19,  n.,  p.  461);  and  the  Mata  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(Iambi,  Vit.  Pythag.,  ed.  Kiettling,  p.  114,  56).— 
The  root  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
(Compare  Hesy chius,  Ka^,  ^i^a.  Ivdol)  Manar 
Mai  (magna  Mater)  is  worshipped  at  the  present  day 
hy  the  Buddhists  in  Nepaol.  {Kirkpairick,  Account  of 
Aepaxd,  &c.,  p.  1 14.)---The  worship  of  the  great  moth- 
er ix/Sovun  foiTfip  ftaatXeia. — Orphetu,  Hymn.,  49,  4, 
ed.  Herm.,  p.  313)  ;^  the  mother  of  ^s  and  nurse  of 
all  things  {-^euv  fimp,  rpo^  Tcavrov. — Orphetu, 
Hymn,,  26  et  27,  ed.  Herm.,  p.  286,  eeqq.) ;  the  Metis 
whom  Jo?e  espoused  aa  his  first  consoit,  after  the  con- 
flict with  the  TiUns  {Hesiod,  Theog.,  886),  appears 
to  ha?e  spresd  from  east  to  west,  and  one  of  the  early 
seats  of  this  worship  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palos  Mcotis,  whose  slimy  waters  were  regarded  as  a 
type  of  that  primitive  slime  from  whose  teeming  bosom 
the  world  waa  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  {RU- 
Ur*a  VorkaUe,  p.  bl.-^Id.  ibid.,  p.  161,  eeqq.) 

MiBsiA  Sylta,  a  forest  in  Etruria,  southwest  from 
Veli.  It  originally  belonged  to  this  city,  but  was  ta- 
ken by  Ancus  Marcius.  (Lto-,  1,  33.)  Pliny  reports 
that  it  abounded  with  dormice.     (Pirn.,  8,  58.) 

MiBvIus,  a  miserable  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
who,  along  with  Bavios,  frequently  attacked  the  pro- 
doctione  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writes  of  the  day.  They  are  both  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  turn  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  owe  the  preserra- 
tion  of  their  rtames  to  this  circumstance  alone.  (  Virg., 
Bdog.,  3,  90.  —  Vo99,  ad  loc-^Senmu,  ad  Virg., 
Gearg.,  1,  iW.-^Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  2.  —  IVetcAerK, 
de  ohtreei.  Horat.,  p.  12.— BaAr,  Geseh.  Rom.  LU., 
vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

MagbtobbIa,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  situation  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  place  it 
near  Binga,  below  Moguntia;  and  they  found,  this 
opinion  on  the  opening  lines  in  the  poem  of  Ausonius 
upon  the  Mosella.  D'Anville,  however,  and  subse- 
qoeot  writers,  discover  traces  of  the  ancient  name  in 
Uie  spot  called  at  the  present  day  la  Moigte  de  Broie, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
named  Pontattter,  which  belonsed  formerly  to  Burgun- 
dy. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found 
in  this  qnarter  on  the  fragment  of  an  urn,  dog  up,  along 
with  other  articles,  in  1602.  The  inscription  is  MA- 
GETOB.  {Cos.,  B.  G.,  1,  31.^i:.«iwtre,  Ind.  Ge- 
ogr,^  ad  Cot.,  9.  9.)  . 

Maei,  (he  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Modes  and 
Petaians,  and  whose  order  is  said  to  Mvebeen  found- 
ed by  Zoroaster.  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the  six 
tnbee  into  which  the  Modes  were  originally  divided 
(flmNL,  1,  101) ;  but,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Median 
empire,  they  continued  to  retam  at  the  court  of  their 
qoeiors  a  great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  It 
*  1  appear,  however,  that  tbay  did  notwitaeas  with 


iadifierente  the  aoveieignty  paaa  from  the  Medei  to 
the^  Peraians ;  and  it  was  piobebly  owing  to  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  whole  order,  toat  a  conspiracy  was  fomi- 
ed  to  deprive  Cambyses  of  tlra  throne,  by  representing 
one  of  their  number  as  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who 
had  been  previously  pat  to  death  by  his  brother.  He- 
rodotus, who  haa  siven  the  history  of  this  conspiracy 
at  length,  evidently  regarded  it -as  a  plot,  on  the  part 
of  the  Magi,  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Modes, 
since  he  represents  Cambyses,  on  his  deathbed,  aa 
conjuring  the  Persians  to  prevent  the  Modes  from  again 
obtaining  the  supremacy.  {Herod.,  3,  65.)  And  the 
Persians  themselves  most  have  looked  upon  it  in  the 
same  light,  since,  after  the  discovery  of  the  consmracy, 
and  the  murder  of  the  pretended  Smerdis  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  his  companions,  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Magi  ensued,  the  memory  of  whiich  event  wis  an* 
nuaDy  preserved  by  a  festival  called  "  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Magi"  (Mayo^ca),  during  virliich  none  of  the  Magi 
we're  aUowed  to  appear  in  public.  {Herod.,  3,  79.^- 
Ctei.,  Pere.,  c.  15.)  This  event,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  impaired- their  influence  and  authority ; 
for  they  are  represented  by  Herodotus,  in  his. account 
of  the  Persian  religion,  as  the  only  recc^lsed  minia- 
tera  of  the  national  worship  (1,  132). — The  learning  of 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology  and  enchant- 
ment, in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  their  name, 
was  applied  to  all  orders  of  msgicians  and  enchanters. 
Thus,  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Chaldee^sAap  by 
the  word  Magut  {Mdyoc.-^Dun.,  1, 20.— K,  2,  2, 27. 
^Compare  Act9,l9,  6, 8).  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  see  the  infant 
Saviour,  are  called  simply  Magi.  .{Mattk.  2,  1.)  It 
would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (39,  8),  that 
the  Babjflonian  priests  were  also  called  Maffi ;  if  at 
least,  the  interpretation  of  Rab-Mag,  *' chief  of  the 
Magi,"  be  correct.  ( Getenme,  Hehr.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Mag,) 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful*  Jn  Per- 
sian the  name  of  priest  is  mugh  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, as  Gresenius  has  conjectured,  that  the  term  mav 
be  connected  with  the  root  meanina  "  great,*^  which 
we  have  in  the  Greek  fUy-a^j  the  Latin  mag-it  and 
mag-nus  ;  the  Persian  mih ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mah-ai. 
It  is  a  curious  fact;  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  de- 
rive mah'Oi  from  a  verb  mak,  signifying  **  to  worship.*' 
{WiUon*s  Sanscrit  Diet.,  s.  v.  MakrOt.^Encycl.  ts. 
Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  280,  seq.y^The  Magi  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  fiiat  consisted  of  the  inferior 
priests,  who  conducted  the  ordinarv  ceremonies  of  re-, 
ligion ;  the  second  prssided  over  the  sacred  fire  ;  the 
third  waa  the  Archimagus  or  high-priest,  who  possess- 
ed supreme  authority  over  the  whole  order.  They 
had  tbree  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  oratories, 
in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions,  and 
where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  altara,  on  which  the  fire  was  kept 
continoallv  burning,  where  the  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  the  public  devotions,  and  the  people  assem- 
bled ;  and,  lastly,  the  grand  seat  of  the  Archimagoa, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  seasons  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it  waa  deemed  an  in- 
dispewNihle  duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  least  once  in 
his  life.  This  principal  temple  was  oected,  it  is  said, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (the  modem  Balk)^ 
and  remained  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  follow- 
eia  of  Zoroaster,  being  driven  by  the  Mohammedans 
into  Carmania,  another  building  of  the  same  kind  was 
raised,  to  which  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old 
Magian  religion  resorted.  They  were  divided  into 
several  sects ;  but  this  division  probably  rather  re- 
spected the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  oi  religion 
than  religioua  teneta.  No  images  or  statues  were 
permitted  in  the  Magian  worahip'  Hence,  when  Xerx- 
es found  idols  in  the  Grecian  templee,  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Magi,  aet  Hum  on  fira^  aayrog  that  the 
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sods,  to  whom  all  thiogi  are  open,  are  not  to  be  eoD- 

Sned  witbia  the  watts  of  a  temple.  The  aoconnt  whkh 
Diogenea  Laertios  gtvea  of  the  Maffi  ia  this  (1,  0, 
9€qq,)  I  **Thej  are  employed  io  woianipping  the  gods 
by  prayers  ana  sacrificea,  aa  if  their  worwip  uone 
would  be  accepted ;  they  teach  their  doctrine  concern* 
ing  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  they  reject  the  use  of 
ptctures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  th^t  the 
gods  are  male  and  female ;  they  discoorae  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  juatice ;  they  think  it  impious  to  con- 
sume dead  bmlies  with  fire  ;  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son ;  they  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them ; 
they  forbid  the  uae  of  ornaments  b  dress ;  they  clothe 
themselres  in  a  white  robe ;  they  make  use  of  the 
eiound  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread-  for 
hod,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff."  And  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  there  were  in  Gappadoeia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Pynth^  or  worshippers  of 
fire,  -and  many  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  altera,  attended  by  priests,  who 
daily  renewed  the  sacred  fire,  accompanying  the  cere- 
mony with  music.  The  religious  system  of  the  Maffi 
waa  materially  improved  by  Zoroaster.  Plotaich, 
speaking  of  his  doctrine  (It.  U  Ot.,  p.  369. — Op,,  sd. 
Btitke,  Yol.  7,  p.  468),  saya :  "  Some  maintain,  that 
neither  is  the  world  governed  by  blind  chance  without 
intelKgence,  nor  is  there  one  mind  alone  atihe  head  of 
the  universe ;  but  since  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and 
nature  produces  nothing  unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive, 
not  that  there  is  one  storekeeper,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  a  host,  dispenses  adulterated  liquors  to  his  guests,  but 
that  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite  powers,  counter- 
acting each  other'a  operationa,  the  one  accomplishing 
good  designs,  the  otner  evil.  To  the  better  power 
Zoroaster  fKve  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  to  the  worse 
that  of  Arimahius ;  and  affirmed  that,  of  aensible  ob- 
jects, ths  former  most  resembled  light,  the  letter  daric- 
ness.  He  also  tauffht  that  Mithras  was  a  divinity, 
who  acted  as  a  moderator  between  them,  whence  he 
was  called  by  the  Persiana  the  Mediator.'*  After  re- 
lating several  fabulous  tales  concerning  the  contests 
between  the  good  and  evil  demon,  Plutarch,  still  re* 
oitinff  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  proceeds :  **  The 
fated  time  is  aporosching  in  which  Arimanius  himself 
shall  be  utterly  aestroyed ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  shall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  ahall 
speak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one 
oociety.'*  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompua, 
*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Msgi,  that  each  of  these  gods 
shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand 
years,  but  that,  at  last,  the  evil  principle  shall  perish, 
and  men  shall  live  in  happtneas,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yielding  a  ahadow ;  the  God  who  directa  these 
things  taking  his  repose  for  a  time,  which,  thouffh  it 
may  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Dtogenes  Laer* 
tins  (/.  c),  after  Hecateus,  gives  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  that  the  gods  (meaning,  doubtless,  those  of 
whom  he  last  speaks,  Oromaades  and  Arimanins)  were 
derived  beings.— It  will  appear  probable,  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  other  authorities,  that  Zoroaster, 
adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived 
light,  or  those  spiritual  substancea  which  partake  of  the 
active  nature  or  fire  and  darimeas,  or  the  impenetrable, 
opaque,  and  pasaive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations 
from  one  eternal  source ;  that  to  derived  substancea 
he  gave  the  namea,  already  applied  by  the  Magi  to  the 
causes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromaades  and  Arimanius ; 
and  that  the  first  fountain  of  being,  er  the  supreme  di- 
Tinitjr,  he  caHed  Mithras.  These  actiTO  and  passive 
principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance ; 
the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
but  that,  through  ue  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  conteat  would  at  last  tacminate  in 
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favour  of  the  cood  principle.    lEi^/iMs  HiMtary  of 
PkUoMpkjf,  VOL  1,  p.  63,  9eqq.) 

Maom A  QmMcU  or  Mijoe  GbjboU  (Iitf .,  81,  7.— 
Jiuiin,  dO,  2),  an  appellatioii  used  to  designate  the 
eouthem  part  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
and  flouriahing  coloniea  which  were  founded  fay  the 
Greeks  in  thst  part  of  the  country.  There  is  some 
difiicultv  in  determining  how  far  this  name  extended, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
country  beyond  Cuma  and  Neapolis ;  and  some  geog-  ' 
raphera  have  even  thought,  though  without  suflBcient 
reaaons,  that  it  waa  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  ^^parently  considers  Maffoa 
Grscia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epistephyrii  (8,  16);  but 
Strabo  (176)  even  includes  tbd  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily 
under  this  name.  The  time  when  the  name  of  Magna 
Grscia  (UeyaXif  'EXX&c)  was  first  applied  to  the 
south  of  Italy  is  uaceruin.  It  does  not  oceur,  aa  £tt 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Qreel^  writeia,  such  ae 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Ac,  but  it  is  used  by  Po- 
lybius  (d,  39),  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
tora.  Taking  the  name  in  the  vridest  si^p^fieatieii 
which  is  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Gnsoia  may  be 
justly  considered  aa  an  appropriate  name;  since  it 
contained  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  axid  popula- 
tion to  any  in  Greece  itself.  The  most  important  of 
these  were,  Tarentam,  founded  by  the  liocedamoni- 
ans ;  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Metapontum,  by  the  Achae- 
ana ;  Locri  Episepbyrii,  by  the  Locrians ;  and  Rhe- 
ffium,  by  the  Chalcidians;  and  in  Sicily,  Syracuse, 
founded  by  the  Corinthiana  ;  Gela,  by  the  Cretane  and 
Rhodians ;  and  Agrigentom,  by  the  inhabitanta  of 
Gela.*  {Encvcl.  Us,  Knewl., '9ol  14^,  2(i!8.— Com- 
pare Cramers  Anc,  Italy,  roL  2,  p.  339.) 

Maona  Matbe,  a  name  given  to  Cybele.    {Vid. 
Cybele,  Peaainns,  and  Ludi  Megalesii.) 

MAOMBNTios,  a  German  by  b&th,  who,  from  being 
a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire io  the  West.  He  wss  at  first  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but,  to  firee  himself  from  chains,  he  joined  the  Roman 
tro<^  and  became  distinguished  for  valour.  He  was 
c<^mander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands,  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time 
when  Consuns  I.  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  ar- 
my by  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  and  having 
rovolted  againat  that  prince,  and  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  A.D.  350,  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  the  West.  At  Rome  he  acted  with 
flraat  tymnny,  and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to 
Keep  in  pay  a  laige  army  to  support  his  usurped  an-* 
thority.  So  formidable,  indeeo,  did  he  appear,  that 
Conatantius,  emperOr  of  the  East,  and  brother  of  the 
deceased  Constans,  offered  him  peace,  with  the  posee»* 
sion  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  his  offer  waa  re* 
jected.  A  war  ensued,  and  Magnenthis  wss  totally 
defeated.  He  fled  te  Aquiieia,  and  aflerward  obtoined 
a  victoiy  over  the  van  of  the  pursuing  army  at  Tiei- 
num.  Another  defeat,  however,  aoon  followsd,  and 
Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Lugdunum  {Lwms),  Here 
his  ovni  aoldiers,  who  had  acoonpamed  hmi  in  hie 
flight,  surrounded  the  hooae  m  which  he  waa,  and 
sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the^  conqueror ;  bat  he  prevented  this  by  de- 
spatohing  himself  with  hfcs  own'swoid,  after  having  alain 
several  of  hb  relations  and  frianda  who  were  aroand 
him.    (La  JBmw,  Hist,  du  Bas^Empire,  vol  1,  p.  854» 

Maombsxa,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  described  by  Strabo 
(14,  647)  as  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  naoaut- 
ain  called  Thorax,  and  not  far  from  the  Msander. 
Hence,  for  diatinetien'  sake  from  Magnesia  near  Moimt 
Sipylos,  it  waa  usually  styled  **  Magnesia  si  the  M^^ 
ander^'  (MoyyirsXii  hd  M<u6vdpa).  In  iu  iinm«di« 
ate  neijghboBrhood  flowed  the  email  stream  Lettuem, 
which  issued  from  Mount  Pactyaa  lymg  to  the  nccth; 
and  joined  the  Msander  not  far  uomtfais.pbce.     Miag* 
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Mttt*  toMriing  to  VUnf  (6,  S9),  was  fiftMn  nitos, 
accordinf  to  Aitemidonia  («;i.  Sirab.,  663),  ISO  ata- 
dia,  from  Epheaua.  Stral>o  makea  it  a  citj  of  i£oliaii 
ori^iii,  winch  ia  not  eontiadictad  by  another  atatement 
of  the  aame  writer,  when  he  makea  the  Magnetea  to 
have  been  deacendeJ  ffom  the  Delphiana  who  oc<:q- 
pied  the  Montea  Didymi  of  Theaaalj. — ^Magnaaia  wae 
aacked  by  the  Cimmeriana  duruiff  their  mroada  into 
Aaia  Minor.  It  waa  afterward  held  by  the  Mileaiana, 
and  waa  one  of  the  eitiea  aaaiffned,  for  hta  aupport,  to 
Themiatociea,  by  the  Kins  ctf  Pecaia.  The  modern 
Ohfua^kuMBT  (Beautifai  Caatle)  had  been  senerally 
dMnwfat  to  occupy  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Magneaia. 
M.  Baifai6  du  Bocaoe,  however,  in  the  notea  to  hia 
tzanalation  of  Chandler,  gave  convincing  reaapna  Uit 
thiaking  that  Qkmzti-tuMar  occapied  the  poaitfon  of 
Trallea ;  but  it  waa  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  e^lorcid 
the  niina  of  Magneaia  at  InMazoTj  and  diacovered 
•he  remaina  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Leooo- 
pfaryene,  that  the  queition  could  be  conaideied  aa  aat^ 
Mfactorily  detennined  in  favour  of  the  latter  place. 
iLmk^9  Jwmal,  p.  fUt,  «eff .)— 11.  A  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  aoutheaat  of  Guma,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Heimua.  It  lay  cloae  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sipyiua,  and  hence,  for  dietinctioa*  aake 
from  the  other  Magneaia,  waa  called  **  Magnena  tutor 
AlMittt*'  {Uayyntria  npdf  ZtTr^ll^).  lu  founder  is 
not  Known,  nor  ita  eartiei  hiatory .  It  waa  fiiat  brought 
into  notice  by  the  battle  fooffht  in  ita  neighbourhood 
between  Antiochua  and  the  Komana  (167  B.C.).  It 
waa  not  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  aa  the  auin  road  from  Peigamua  to  Savdia 
peaaed  on  one  aide  of  it.  At  the  cloae  of  the  Mithradatic 
war  the  Romana  gave  it  ita  freedom.  It  waa  frequent- 
ly injured  by  earthquakea,  and  waa  one  of  the  twelve 
dtiea  deetroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
beriua,  which  that  emperor,  however,  qoick^  rebuilt 
(TtusU,,  Aim.y  2,  47.— Plm.,  S,  84.)  It  became  af- 
terward the  eeat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modem  name  ia 
MmgniMU  (7\wemter,  1,  7.— -ilfamieft,  Otogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  8,  p.  873.)--III.  A  dtattict  of  Theaaaly.  The 
Gieeka  gave  the  name  of  Magneaia  to  that  narrow 
portion  of  Theaaaly  which  ia  confined  between  the 
Peneoa  and  j^aasan  Bay  to  the  north  and  aouth,  and 
between  the  dkun  of  Oasa  and  the  aea  on  the  weat  and 
eeat.  {Str^iho,  AAl.-^Seyl,  Peripi.^  p.  24.-^P/tiiy, 
4,  9.)  The  people  of  this  diatrict  were  called  Mag- 
netos, and  appear  to  have  been  in  poaaeaaioa  of  it  from 
he  lemoteat  period.  {Horn.,  22.,  S,  766.— P^nd., 
Py/A.,  4,  140.— /d.,  JVeiw.,  6,  60.)  They  are  also 
nniveraallv  allowed  to  have  formed  pact  of  the  Ami^ic* 
'.yonic  body.  {JEachxti.]  da  fala.  leg.,  p.  1S2.— Pott* 
ant.,  10,  8,—Harpocrat.f  a.  v.  'A^£aruov<r.)  The 
Magueaiana  aubmitted  to  Xenea,  siving  earth  and 
watcff  in  token  of  aobjection.  (Herod.,  7, 132.)  Thu- 
eydidea  leada  ua  to  auppoae  they  were  in  hia  tiaoe 
depoidant  on  the  Theaaalians  (2,  10).  They  paaaed 
with  the  reat  of  that  nation  under  the  dommion  of  the 
kuigs  of  Macedon  who  aucceeded  Alexander,  and 
vrere  declared  free  by  the  Romana  after  the  battle  of 
Cynoacepbaha.  (Polyb.,  Excerpt.,  18,  20,  6.— Levy, 
88,  82.)  Th«r  government  waa  then  lepuUican,  aif- 
faira  being  directM  by  a  general  council,  and  a  chief 
nagiatiate  called  Magnetarch.  (Lia.,  34^  31.— Sirab. , 
9,  442.— JTm.,  Anab.,  6,  1. — Cromar'a  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p«  419,  eeqq.y-IV.  A  cit^  of  Magneaia,  on  the 
coaat,  oppoeite  the  island  of  Sciathua.  It  waa  oob- 
qneied  by  Philip,  aon  of  Amyntaa.  {Cramer^ $  Ane. 
Greece,  vol  1,  p.  427.) 

Maoo,  I.  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  miined  a  naval 
▼ietory  over  Leptinea,  the  commander  of  JDionyaioa  the 
elder,  off  Catena,  in  which  the  latter  lost  100  veaaela, 
and  more  than  20,000  men.  {Dud.  Sic.,  14,  90.) 
Some  yeara  after  thia  we  fipd  bun  at  the  head  of  a 
land  force,  endoavouiintf  to  make  head  agaiaat  Bio- 
sjmi  in  peraoa;  b«t|  Deiog  dafeHad,  ha  waa  oon- 
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polled  t6  take  ahelter  in  ^  neighbourisff  town  of 
Abacwnum.  {Diod,  8ie.,  14,  90.)  Bdng  eubae- 
quently  placed  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  into 
Sicily,  he  met  with  equal  ill  suoceaa.  (Diod.  8ie.,  14, 
95.)  He  fell  at  laat  hi  battle  agaioat  Dionyaiua,  B.C. 
883.  (Dipd.  Sic.,  16,  15.)— fl.  Son  of  the  prece- 
din|^,  aucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  B.C.  868.  He  defeated  Dionysius  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  latter  loot  more  than  14,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  aoe  for  peace  and  pay 
1000  talenu  to  the  Carthaginiana.  A  conaiderable 
time  after  thia,  he  came,  at  the  haad  of  160  veaaela, 
with  60,000  men,  to  take  poaaeaaion  of  Syrecoae, 
^Mah  waa,  according  to  agreement,  doKvered  up  to 
him  by  Icetea,  excepting  t£  citadel,  which  waa  held 
by  the  foreea  of  Timoleon.  No  final  advantage,  how- 
over,  accrued  to  Carthage;  for  Migo,  auapecting 
tmacheiy  on  the  part  of  hia  new  all^,  and  having  long 
wiahed  for  a  pretence  to  depart,  weighed  anchor  on  a 
eodden  and  auled  back  to  Africa,  **ahamefully  and 
unaccountably/'  saya  Plutarch, "  Buffering  Sicily  to  alip 
ootofhiahanda.'*  (Plui.,  VU.  ISmoLy-lU.  GrandU 
father  of  the  flteat  Hannibal.  He  aucceeded  Mago  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  mad6 
himaelf  conapieuoua  for  the  rigid  diacipUne  which  he 
introduced.  The  Carthaginian  aenate^  fearin|  leet 
Pyrrhus  might  ouit  Italy  in  order  to  aehse  upon  Sicily, 
sent  Mago,  at  the  head  of  120  veaaela,  to  ofier  aid  to 
the  Romaisa,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Epiroa  might 
find  auflicietit  emptoyment  for  hia  anna  in  Italy.  Ino 
ofler,  however,  waa  deelmed.  Mago  waa  aucceeded 
by  hia  two  aons  Haadrubal  and  lumilear.  (Jusim, 
18,  2,  eeqq.^Id.,  19,  1.)— IV.  Son  of  Hamflcar  and 
brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  an  amboaeade 
at  the  battle  of  Trebia  (Liv.,  21,  54),  and  vraa  alao 
preaent  at  the  battle  of  Canne,  B.C.  216.  Having 
been  aent  to  Carthage  to  carry  the  newa  of  the  latter 
victoiy,  he  ia  said  to  have  poured  out  in  the  ^eatiboia 
of  the  aenate-houae  the  golden  ringa  obtained  from 
the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knighta  who  had  fallen  in 
the  bam.  Theae,  when  meaanred,  fiUed,  according 
to  the  common  account,  three  medii  and  a  haU; 
though  liivy,  with  true  national  ieeling,  atatea  that 
there  waa  another  and  more  correct  tradition,  which 
made  the  ringa  to  have  filled  not  much  more  than  n 
aingie  modioa.  (Lh.,  28,  12.)  The  modiua  contain* 
ed  a  little  over  one  gallon,  three  quarta  dry  meaaure. 
Mago  waa  aubaequently  aent  into  Spain,  where  he  waa 
deleated  by  the  Scipioa  at  Ilitorgia  (Iav.^  28,  49)| 
but  he  afterward  joined  hia  foreea  with  thoae  of  Aadm* 
bal  the  aon  of  Giago,  and  defeated  and  alow  Publina 
Scipio.  At  a  later  period,  he  waa  himaelf  again  de- 
feated along  with  Hanno>  Aadrubal's  aucoesaor,  by  Sif 
lanoa,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio.  (Ltvy,  28,  2.)  On 
fleeing  to  Gadea,  he  waa  ordered  by  the  Carthaginian 
aenate  to  croaa  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  caity 
suecottca  to  Hann&al.  He  conceived  thereupon  thia 
bold  design  of  aeizing  upon  Carthago  Nova  aa  he 
aailed  along.  Failing,  nowever,  in  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  atop  at  the  Balearic  Islands  in  order  to  procure  new 
loviea.  Here  he  made  himaelf  master  of  the  smaller 
island  of  the  two  (t^e  modem  Minorca),  and  fortified 
and  gsfve  hie  name  to  the  harbour.  (Vid.  Magonia 
PortuB.)  The  following  aummer  Maa^  landed  on  the 
coaat  of  Liguria,  with  12,000  foot  and  200  horae,  took 
Genu*  by  aurpriae,  and  BMde  himaelf  maater  alao  of 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Save,  and  waa  aoon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerooa  army,  by  the  junction  of  a  power- 
ful body  of  Gaola  and  Liguriana  with  hia  foreea.  Held« 
however,  in  check  by  the  conaul  Cethegua,  who.pravent* 
ed  him  from  uniting  with  Hannibal,  he  turned  his  arma  in 
a  different  direction,  and  penetrated  into  Inaubria,  but 
be  waa  aeverely  wounded  m  battle  .with  the  Rooaanft 
He  reechedr  however,  Liguria  by  an  able  ratreat»  and 
there  met  an  order  itom  Um  aanate  at  homei  requiring 
Jmb  to  mtttn  ia^ndintely  «» (krt]iaK9»  than  m*6apni 
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hj  Scwio.  He  embariud  bis  troopt  and  set  sail,  \mt 
died  of  his  wound  at  the  isiaod  of  Sardinia,  B.C.  SOS. 
(Liv.,  30,  18.)  Cornelius  Nepos  differs  from  other 
writers  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  says  that  he 
either  perished  by  shipwreck  or  was  murdered  by  his 
servants.  (Nep,,  VU.  Hannib.,  c.  8.)— V.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  wrote  a  work  on  apiculture  in  the  Punic 
tongue,  which  was  translated  mto  Latin  by  order  of 
the  Roman  senate.  It  was  in  twenty-eight  books  ac- 
cording to  Varro.  The  latter  informs  us  slso,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Caeaius  Dionysius  of 
Utica,  who  made  twenty  books  of  it ;  and  that  it  was 
still  farther  condensed  by  Diopbanea  of  Bithynia,  who 
brought  it  down  to  aiz  books.  (  Varro,  De  R.  R.,  I,  1.) 

Maoon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
According  to  Mannert,  the  modern  name  is  the  Ram- 
gonga.    {Geogr.,  vol.  5»  pt.  1,  p.  92.) 

Mauarbal,  a  Carthaginian  officer  in  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  appointed  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Sagun- 
tum  when  Hannibal  marched  againat  the  Cretan!  and 
Carpetani.  (Lt«.,  21,  18.)  After  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Trasymenus  in  Itoly,  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  Homaus.  (Lie.,  S3,  6.)  At  the  battle  of 
Canna  be  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  strenuously 
advised  Hannibal,  after  the  latter  bad  gained  his  deci- 
sive victory,  to  march  at  once  upon  RxHne.  (Xite.,  22, 
51.— /it.,  23,  18.) 

Mau,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Morcury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades ;  and  the  brightest  of  the  number,  according  to 
some  authorities:  others,  however,  more  correctly 
make  Halcyone  the  most  lummous.  (Vti.  Pleiades, 
and  consult  Ideler^  SiemnameTii.p.  146.) 

MajoriInus,  Julius  Valerius,  grandson  of  the  Ma- 
jorianue  who  wss  master  of  the  horse  in  lUyria  during 
the  reign  of  Theodosins.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  as  a  brave  commander  under  Aetius,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  rose  to  aoch  distinction  that  he 
waa  elected  Emperor  of  the  West  in  the  room  of  Avi- 
tns,  whom  he  compelled  to  resign  the  imperial  digni^ 
in  467.  He  was  asssssinated  by  Ricimer,  one  of  his 
generals,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half,  at  Der- 
tooa  in  Liguria.    (Pierer,  Lex,  Unio.,  toI.  13,  p.  98.) 

Malra,  I.  a  promonloiy  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Lesboa,  r.ow  Cape  St.  Marie. — II.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  forming 
the  extreme  point  to  the  southeast,  and  separating  the 
Laeonic  from  the  Argolic  Gulf,  Strabo  reckons  670 
stadia  from  thence  to  Tanarua,  including  the  ainuosi- 
ties  of  the  coast.  Cape  Malea  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation  of  tbe  peninsula,  even  aa  early  as  the  days  of 
Ifomer.  (Od.,  I,  80 ;  8,  286.)  Hence  arose  the  pn>- 
verbial  expression,  **  After  doublinff  Cape  Malea  forget 
your  country."  (Strab.,  378. — Suatath.,  ad  Od.,  p. 
1468.— Compare  Herod.,  4.  179.— TAu^d.,  4,  63.— 
8eyL,  p.  17.)  It  is  now  usually  called  Cape  St,  An^ 
gelo,  but  sometimes  Cape  MaHo.  {Cramer*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  196.)— IH.  A  city  of  Phthiotis. 
{Vid.  Malia.) 

Malcvrntuv,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneventum. 
(Lfs.,  9,  27.) 

Malia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Malienses,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phthiotis  in  Thesssly,  from  which  they  proba- 
bly derived  their  name.  {Steph.  Byz.,  e.  v.  Molie^f.) 
It  was  near  the  head-waters  of  tfaie  Sinus  Maliacns, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 

Maliacvs  Sinvs,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  runnmg  up  in 
a  northwest  direction  from  the  northern  shore  of  £u- 
b<Ba,  and  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Pasa  of  Ther- 
mopyls.  It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Herodotus  (4,  33),  Thucydides  (3,  96),  and 
Strabo  (482).  It  now  takes  its  name  from  the  nei^* 
bouring  ci^  of  Zdtoun.  It  should  be  observed  Sat 
I.ivy,who  often  terms  it  the  Maliaous  Sinus  (27,  80 ; 
31,  46),  elidwhoi^  uses  the  appellttion  of  wEniaaimi 
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Sinus  (88,  6),  which  he  has  borrowed  from  Polyhiw 
(10,  42.— iSf/«j»A.  Byz.,  e.  v.  Aivio.— C«im«r'#  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  436). 

Maliinsbs  or  Malii,  tbe  most  southern  tribe  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  called  by  the  Attic  writers  M^ 
Amj(-,  Melians,  but  in  ^eir  own  Doric  dialect  MaA^ei^. 
Scylax,  indeed,  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  UsjXieif  and  MdXteIc,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  oti>- 
er  author.  Palmerius  {ad  Scyi,  p.  32)  considers  tho 
whole  passsfle  to  be  corrupt.  The  Malians  occupied 
principally  the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  they  com- 
municated their  name,  extending  as  far  as  the  narrow^ 
est  part  of  the  Straits  of  ThermopybB,  and  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sperchios,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into 
the  sea.  {Herod.,  7,  198.)  They  are  admitted  by 
i£schines,  Pausanias,  and  Harpocration,  in  their  lists 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states ;  which  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  as  this  celebrated  assembly  bad  always 
been  held  in  their  country.  The  Melians  offered  earth 
and  water  to  Xerxes  in  token  of  submission.  {Herod., 
7,  132.)  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  was 
chiefly  flat :  in  some  parts  the  plaina  were  extensive, 
in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  tbe 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  towanls  the  land  by  the  lofty  arid  in- 
accessible mountains  of  Trachinia.  {Cramer' e  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  486.) 

Malu,  a  people  in  the  southwestern  part  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydraotee. 
{Strabo,  699.)  It  was  in  attacking  a  fortress  of  the 
Malli  that  Alexander  was  severely  wounded.  {Plut,, 
Vit.  Alex.)  The  territory  of  this  people  would  eeem 
in  some  degree  to  correspond  to  the  modem  province 
or  soobah  of  Moultan.  {Vincent* e  Voyage  of  Near' 
ckue,^.  130.) 

Mallos,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campeetris,  eastward 
firom  the  river  Pyramus ;  now  a  small  village  called 
Malo.    {Mela,  1, 13.— Cur^,  8,  7.— Idccan,  3,  226.) 

MALTKiNUs,  a  name  occurring  in  Horace  (<Serm., 
1,  2,  27).  It  was  thought  very  effeminaie  among  the 
Romans  to  appear  in  public  with  the  tunic  carelessly 
or  loosely  giraed.  For  this  Mecenas  was  blamed ;  and 
the  question  arises,  whether  Horace  meana,  under  the 
character  of  Malthinus,  to  portray  his  patron,  or  wheth- 
er tbe  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  nature. 
Opinions,  of  course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.  At 
first  view,  it  appears  hardly  probable  that  the  poet 
would  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  such  a 
mode,  of  censuring  his  friend  and  benefactor,  one  to 
whom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  his  own  elevation. 
And  yet,  when  we  take  into  coosideratioD  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  reepective  characters  of 
the  bard  and  his  patron,  aa  well  as  the  sincere  and 
manly  nature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
them,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  very  way  of  attacking 
the  foibles  of  Mecenas  was  the  result  of  a  genuine 
friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  a  dia- 
graceful  failing.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  not  the 
presence  of  etuUi  in  the  text  militate  against  this 
idea?  We  answer,  by  no  means,  if  the  term  be  taken 
in  a  softened  sense.  Bothe  regards  it  here  as  equiv- 
alent merely  to  "  qvfieunque  im^mUenier  out  inepie 
agunt,**  and  this  explanation  denvea  support  from  the 
following  line  of  Ajrantue  {ap.  Isidor.,  10,  litt.  S.)i 
**  Ego  etnUum  met  exietumo,  fatuum  eeee  non  opi- 
nor."  In  addition  to  what  is  here  stated,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  name  of  Malthinue,  as  indicating 
an  effemmate  peraon,  may  contain  a  covert  allusion  to 
Mswenas,  whose  general  habits  in  this  respect  were 
known  to  all.  The  word  is  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  fiuMov,  or  from  the  old  Latin  term  moZMa, 
equivalent  to  moUie,  and  used,  according  to  Nonius, 
by  Lttcilius. 

MambrtIna,  a  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  (VmL 
MamertinL— ATarAtf/,  13,  ep.  117. — Strab.  7.) 

MamsrtIni,  a  band  of  Campanian  mezeenaries,  ori- 
gioaUyoAployed  in  Sicily  by  Agathodes.  Alter  iMviQf 
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be«D  estaMialied  for  iome  time  at  Syracuse,  a  tumult 
aiOM  between  them  and  the  citizens,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
election  of  magistrates,  which  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed. The  sedition  was  at  last  qoellea  by  the  inter- 
rerence  of  some  of  the  elderly  and  most  inflaeotial  cit- 
izens, and  the  Mamertines  agreed  to  leave  Syracuse 
and  return  to  Italy.  Having  reached  the  Sicilian 
straito,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Messana ;  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 
baaest  ingratitude,  they  rose  upon  the  Messantans  by 
niffht,  slew  the  males,  took  tne  females  to  wife,  and 
culed  the  city  Mamertina.  {Diod.  Sic.,  fragtn.,  lib. 
31.)  Thia  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Mamertines  led 
eventually  to  the  first  Punic  War.  {Vid,  Punicum 
Bellum.)-— The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertini  is  said 
to  have  been  as  follows.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Oscan  nations  of  luly,  in  time  of  famine  or  any  other 
misfortune,  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
gods  by  consecrating  to  them  not  only  all  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but  also  all  the 
male  children  bom  during  that  same  space  of  time. 
Mamers  or  Mars  being  their  tutelary  deity,  theyxalled 
these  children  after  mm  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary  name  of 
Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek  new  abodes.  ( Vid. 
Mamertium.) 

Mahbrtiom,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  northeast  of  Rhe- 
gium.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mamers,  the  Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known 
to  have  afterward  served  under  Agathocles  and  other 
princes  of  Sicily.  {Vid.  Mamertini.)  Barrio  an.d  oth- 
er native  antiquaries  have  identified  this  ancient  town 
with  the  site  of  Martorana ;  but  this  place,  which  is 
situated  between  Nicastro  and  Cotensa^  seems  too 
distant  from  Locri  and  Rhegium  to  accord  with  Stra- 
bo's  description.  {Strab.,  261.)  The  majority  of 
modem  topographers,  with  Cluverius  at  their  head, 
place  it  at  Oppido,  an  episcopal  see,  situate  above 
Rcggio  and  Gcract^  and  where  old  coins  appertaining 
to  the  Mamertini  are  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
{Cramer**  Arm.  Italy ^  vol.  3,  p.  438.) 

MamilU  Liz,  de  Itmitibut,  ordained  that  there 
should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms,  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this 
matter,  that  a  single  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
praetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three  arbiters. — ^This  law  was  proposed  by  C. 
Mamilius  Tuninus,  A.U.C.  643,  who  had  been  consul 
in  614  A.U.C.  (Consult  EmesH,  Index  Leg.  ad 
Cie.,  a.  V.  MamUia. —  Goerenz,  ad  Cie.,  de  Leg.,  1, 
31.) 

Mamubzus  VbtubYus,  an  artificer  in  the  reign  of 
Noma.  When  the  AnciU  or  sacred  shield  fell  from 
heaven,  the  monarch  ahowed  it  to  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tists, and  ordered  them  to  ezert  all  their  skill,  and 
make  eleven  other  shields  ezactly  resembling  it.  All 
declined  the  attempt,  however,  ezcept  Mamurius,  who 
was  so -successful  in  the  imitation,  and  made  the  other 
eleven  so  like  unto  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself 
could  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  original.  (Vid. 
Ancile  and  Salii.)  Mamurius  asked  for  no  other  re- 
ward but  that  his  name  ought  be  mentioned  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Salii,  as  they  bore  along  these  sacred 
ahields  in  procession.  {Plut.f  Vit.  Num. — Omd,  Fast., 
3,  393.) 

Makobra,  a  native  of  Formis,  of  obscure  origin. 
He  served  under  Julius  C»sar  in  Gaul,  as  Prafeciiu 
fabromm,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  tliat 
Cesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ezpenae 
of  the  Gaols  in  any  way  he  was  able.  Mamuxra,  in 
consequence,  became  possessed  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  retumed  to  Rome  with  his  ill-gotten  riches.  Here 
he  displayed  so  little  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  em- 
ployment of  hb  fortune,  as  to  have  been  the  first  Ro- 


tnan  that  incnistedhiseBtare  house  with  maifile.  Tfail 
stracture  was  situate  on  the  Coalian  Hill.  We  havd 
two  epigrams  of  Catullus  against  hini,  in  which  he  is 
severely  handled.  Horace  also  alludes  to  him  with 
sly  ridicule  in  one  of  his  satires  (1, 6,  87.)  He  eaUs 
Formie  **  Mamurramm  urbt"  the  city  of  the  La* 
mian  line  being  here  named  after  a  race  of  whom  no* 
thinff  was  known.    '{Vid.  Formis.) 

Manoinus,  C.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  was  defeated  and 
stripped  of  his  camp  by  only  4000  Numantines.  (Ltv., 
Epit.^  55.)  The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  was  al« 
lowed  to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Numantians,  but  the  senate  xteftised  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Mancinus  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  him.  Manci* 
nus  thereupon  retumed  to  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  ri^ts  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tribune  r.  RutiUus,  who  asserted  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  to  bis  country,  called  by 
the  Romans /!»  pottUmimi.  {Cie.,  de  (hat. — Com* 
pare  Cic.,  de  Off.,  3,  50.— i^w.,  3,  18.-^/<i.,  8,  14.— 
VeU.  Paterc,  3,  l.^Duker,  ad  Flor.,  I  c.) 

MANDAif  B,  a  daughter  of  King  Astyages,  and  moth* 
er  of  Cyras  the  elder.    {Vid,  Astyages.) 

MANDftLA,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
near  Horace's  farm.  The  poet  alludes  to  its  cold 
mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  now  perhaps  BeardtUu 
{Horat.,  Ep.,  1,  18,  105.) 

Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Oaul,  clients  of  the 
JSdui,  whose  chief  city  was  Alesia,  now  Alise.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  department  de 
la  Cbte  d^or.    {Lemaire,  Ind.  Oeogr.,  ad  Com.,  9.  v.) 

MandubIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Brundisiuro  and  Tarentum.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  This  otherwise  obscure  tovm  has  ac- 
quired some  interest  in  history  from  having  witnessed 
tne  death  of  Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus.  He  had  been  summoned  by  the  Taren-  "^ 
tines  to  aid  them  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucani* 
ana,  but  even  his  bravery  was  insufficient  to  subdue 
their  foes.  He  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  his  body,  as 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  large  ofiers  made  by  the  Taren- 
tines  to  recover  it.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  kins  was  debarred 
the  rites  of  burial.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Agid.-^Athen.,  13, 
9. — Strabo,  280.)  Manduria  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war.  {lav.,  37,  15.)  A 
curious  well  is  described  by  Pliny  aa  ezisting  near 
this  town.  According  to  his  account,  its  water  always 
maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  waa 
added  to  or  Uken  from  it.  (P/m.,  3, 108.)  This  phe- 
nomenon may  still  be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
{Stmnivme^g  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  333.) 

Manbtho  {Udvedui,  Mav^ru,  MavalOov,  Kave6(&v), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diospolis, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  at  Mende  or  Heliopolia,  and  to  ^ve  been  B 
man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.  {JElian,  de  An.^ 
10,  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest-caate,  and  was 
himself  a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious 
usages,  and  of  the  sacred,  and  probably,  also,  hiatorical 
wriungs,  with  the  title  of  ^ieftoypa^ifiateC^.    It  appears 

Srobable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one  in- 
ividual  of  this  name;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  Manetho,  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetho  Who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phile- 
delphus.  Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  ( Aiyvirrt- 
una)  in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
this  countTY  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  desth  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  Theft  is 
every  reason  for  suppoaiuff  that  thia  was  written  br 
the  Manetho  who  lived  under  Philadelphus.  Consid- 
erable fragments  are  prsaerved  b  the  treatise  of  Jos*> 
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|ihtis  afaimt  Apion ;  but  9tiU  matar  portiont  in  ths 
**  Cbrooicles"  of  George  SynceUut,  a  monk  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  **  Chronicles**  of  S^ncellas  were  prin- 
cipally  compiled  from  the  "  Chronicles''  of  Joliua  Af- 
licanus  and  from  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  made  great 
uee  of  Manetho*6  *'  History."  The  work  of  Africanus 
is  loet ;  and  we  only  posseae  a  Latin  veraion  of  that  of 
EusebiuB,  which  waa  translated  oat  of  the  Armenian 
▼ersion  of  the  Greek  text  preserved  at  Consuntinople. 
Manetho  indicates  as  his  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion certain  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  also,  if 
Syncellus  has  rightly  comprehended  bis  meaninff,  the  in- 
scriptions which  Thoth,  or  the  first  Hermes,  had  traced, 
according  to  him,  in  the  sacred  language,  on  columns. 
We  say,  if  Syncellus  has  rightly  comprehended  him, 
because  it  appears  that  the  passage,  in  which  Manetho 
•peaks  of  the  columns  of  Egypt,  has  not  been  taken 
from  his  history  of  Egypt,  but  from  another  work  of  a 
mystic  character,  entitled  Sothis.  The  inscriptions 
)ost  referred  to,  as  having  been  written  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  Agathodsmon,  son  of  the  second  Hermes,  and 
father  of  Taut,  had  translated  into  the  vulgar  dialect, 
and  placed  among  the  writings  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  temple.  Manetho  gives  the  list  of  thirty 
dynasties  or  successions  of  kings  who  reifned  in  the 
same  city.;  for  thus  are  we  to  understand  the  word 
dynasty^  which,  in  Manetho,  is  not  synonymous  with 
reigmng  family.  Hence  some  of  his  dynasties  are 
composed  of  several  families.  The  thirty-one  lists  of 
Manetho  contain  the  names  of  113  kings,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  reigned  in  Egypt  during  the  apace  of 
4465  years.  As  we  cannot  reconcile  this  long  dura- 
lion  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  with  the  chronology  of 
the  Scriptures,  some  writers  have  hence  taken  occasion 
to  throw  discredit  on  Manetho,  and  have  placed  him 
in  the  class  of  fabulous  historians.  (Compare,  in  par- 
ticular, Petav.^  Doctr.  Terap-t  lib.  9,  c.  15.)  A  circum- 
stance, however,  which  would  aeem  to  claim  for  this  his- 
torian some  degree  of  confidence  is,  that  the  succession 
of  kings,  as  given  by  him,  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 
spond to  the  pretensions  of  the  more  ancient  priests  of 
Egypt,  who  enumerated  to  Herodotus  a  list  of  monarchs 
which  would  make  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
exceed  30,000  years !  We  know  also,  from  Josephus, 
that  Manetho  corrected  many  things  in  Herodotus 
which  betrayed  a  want  of  exactness.  Larcher  accuses 
Manetho  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. {Hist,  d' Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  328.)  But  the  lat- 
ter has  found  a  defender  in  M.  I)ubois-Aym6.  {De- 
scription de  PEgyplSf  vo).  1,  p.  301.)  OUier  and 
more  equitable  critics,  such  as  Calvisius,  Usher,  and 
Capellus,  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Manetho  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  by  reject- 
ing as  fabulous  merely  the  first  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
sixteen  dynasties.  Marsham,  however,  was  the  first 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  that,  too,  without  re- 
trenching any  part  of  Manetho's  catalogue.  {Chron- 
ietu  Canon  JEgvptiacus,  Hebraieus,  Chacus,  Lond,^ 
1672,  fol.)  He  nas  made  it  appear,  that  the  first  sev- 
enteen dynasties  of  Manetho  miffht  have  reiffned  si- 
multaneously in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  that  thus 
the  interval  of  time  between  Menes  (whom  Marsham 
believes  to  have  been  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah),  and  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Amasis,  is  only  1819  years.    Two 

Eeat  men  of  the  17th  century,  Newton  and  Boesuet, 
ve  approved  of  the  system  of  Marsham  :  and  yet  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  faulty,  in  placing,  contra- 
ry to  all  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  immediately  after  the  deluge,  ana  m 
limiting  to  1400  years  the  period  that  elapsM  between 
Menes  and  Sesostris.  To  remove  these  inconvenien- 
ces, Pezron,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagint,  modified  the  system  of  Manetho, 
by  reckoning  2619  years  from  Menes  to  Nectanebus, 
the  last  king  of  the  30tb  dynasty  of  Manetho.  He 
places  Menes  648  yeara  after  the  deluge,  at  the  epoch 
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of  Deboift.  Whiehever  of  these  fyitemi  mtv  be  the 
true  one,  it  would  seem  that  even  though  tne  chro« 
nology  of  Manetho  presents  some  difficulties,  we  ought 
not  for  that  reason  to  refuse  him  all  confidence  as  an 
historian.  As  Gambyses  had  destroyed,  or  transport- 
ed into  Persia,  the  ancient  documents  of  Egyptian 
history,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  priests  of 
Egypt  replaced  them  by  new  chronicles,  in  which 
they  must  necessarily  have  committed,  without  in- 
tending it,  some  very  fireat  errors.  It  is  from  these 
erroneous  sources  that  Manetho  would  appear  to  have 
drswn,  in  good  faith,  his  means  of  information.  It 
is  no  easy  matter,  however,  after  all,  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  Manetho's  "  History,"  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  by  referring  to  Kask's  AUe  JEgyptu- 
che  Zeiirechnung  {AUonUt  1830) ;  to  the  works  of 
Champollion,  WUkinson's  Topography  of  TThebes,  and 
the  other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  these  works.  {Encycl.  Us.  KTiowlt  vol.  14, 
p.  379.  >— Besides  this  work,  Manetho  wrote  some 
others,  which  are  lost.  These  were,  1.  *lepa  BiSXof 
(•*  Sacred  Book'*),  treating  of  Egyptian  theology. — 2. 
Bt6h>C  T7f  "Eadeuc  (**  Book  of  Sothis"),  an  astronom- 
ical, or,  rather,  astrological  work,  addressed  to  Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus. — 3.  ^aiKuv  kmrofi^  {"Epitome  of 
Pkysics"). — 4.  A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  which  haa 
come  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  ^AnoreXedfiaTucdf 
and  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  much  later  age,  as  Holstensius 
thought,  and  as  Tyrwhitt  has  demonstrated.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  1,  p.  95.)  Among 
the  works  published  by  the  credulous  Nanni,  of  Vi- 
terbo,  there  is  a  Latin  one  ascribed  to  Manetho,  and 
entitled  "  De  Regibus  JS^ph"."— The  fragments  of 
Manetho  have  been  collected  by  Joseph  Scalieer,  and 
published  in  his  treatise  "  De  Emendatione  Tempo- 
rum.*'  {SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  215,  seqq.) 
The  *AnoTeXe(TfiaTiKd  were  first  edited  by  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1608,  4to.  There  is  a  later  edition,  by 
Axtius  and  Rigler,  Colon.,  1832,  8vo.  In  Ruperti's 
and  Schlichthorst's  **  Neues  Magazin  fUr  SchtUlehr- 
cr,"  Gotting.,  1793  (vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  90,  seqq.),  there 
is  a  dissertation  of  Ziegler's  on  the  'ATroreAec/zartica, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that  this  poem  waa 
written  after  the  time  of  Augustus.  {Hoffmann,  Lex, 
BibUogr.,  vol  3,  p.  76.) 

ManilIa  Lex,  I.  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 
687,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  charge  of  the  war 
against  Mithradates.  Its  passage  was  supported  by 
(ficero,  who  was  then  pnetor,  and  also  by  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  from  different  views.  {Vid.  Pompeius.) — ^11. 
Another,  by  the  same,  that  freedmen  might  vote  in  all 
the  tribes,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one  of 
the  four  city  tribes  only.  This  law,  however,  did  not 
pass.  {Cic.,  pro  Muran,,  23. — Emesti,  Ind.  Lex., 
s,v.) 

ManilIvs,  I.  Marcus  or  Caius,  a  Latin  poet,  known 
only  by  his  poem  entitled  Astronomica,  in  five  books. 
The  manuscripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of  this 

Ct ;  some  of  them  calling  him  Manlius,  others  Mal- 
Bentley  believed  him  to  have  been  bom  in  Asia, 
Two  reasons  led  him  to  entertain  this  opinion;  the 
strange  construction  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
verses  of  Manilius,  and  the  improbability  that,  at  the 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  the  Romans  paid  anj 
great  attention  to  the  pnenomena  of  the  heavens  and 
the  lessons  of  astrology.  It  is  true,  the  fourth  book 
of  the  poem  contains  two  verses  (the  41st  and  776th) 
in  which  Manilius  speaks  of  Rome  as  his  city ;  bul 
these  two  lines  sre  boldly  declared  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish critic  to  be  interpolated.  He  endeavours  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  author  of  the  Astronomica  is  neither 
the  aatrologer  Manilius  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  (35, 17), 
nor  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name,  of  whom,  on 
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MnAhiBt  oecMum,  lie  malies  mentkm  (96»  10).  Bent^ 
ley  belieretf  that  the  poet  it  to  be  plteed  in  the  tgtt  of 
Augustus  ;  but  he  has  no  other  ground  for  this  Mief 
than  the  observation  whieh  he  has  madOi  that  Manilius 
neirer  uses  the  genitive  termination  ti  (oim/n,  tngemt^ 
impenif  Ac.),  but  the  contracted  form  in  I  {tatxilij 
M^efil),  which  marks  c  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Plropertius  among  the  poets  first  used  the  form  in  n. 
—The  poem  of  Manilius  is  unfinished.  The  five 
books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  the  poet  promises,  in  many  ptfts  of  his  work, 
to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  planets.  The  language  is 
in  many  instances  marked  by  great  purity,  many  po- 
etic beauties  appear,  and  the  whole  betrays  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  managing  a  subject  of 
so  dry  and  forbidding  a  nature.  It  sppears  from  many 
parts  of  the  work  that  Manilius  wae  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosopliy.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  BenUey,  I.oiid.,  1739,  4to,  and  that  of  Stoeber, 
ArgaU.,  1767,  8vo.  (SchSU,  Lit,  Ramamts  vol.  1^ 
p.  276.)— 11.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  one  of  whose 
epigrams  is  cited  by  Vano.  {Anth.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p. 
673.)~III.  Manius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  605. 
He  left  a  work  an  the  Civil  Law,  and  another  entitled 
ManUU  Manumenta,  ^8chiil^  LU,  JSom.,  vol.  1,  p. 
182.) 

ManlIus,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  genUs  of  Roma  Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are :  I.  Marcos  Manlius  CapitoUnus,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  390  (Ltv.,  5, 31),  and  was  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Capitol  when  it  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  Gaols  (I«v.,  5,  47),  lirom  which  exploit  be  re- 
ceived the  somame  of  CapitoUnos.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  par^r  against 
his  own  order,  ano  particularly  distingaished  himself 
by  the  liberality  with  which  he  asswted  Aose  who 
were  in  debt  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  val- 
nable  estatea,  and  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  a 
•ingle  pound,  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman  to  be 
carried  into  bondage  for  debt  In  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  the  patrician  order,  he  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power.  The  circomstances  at- 
t«iding  his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before 
the  centuries  and  acquitted ;  and  that  afterward,  see- 
ing that  tlie  patrician  order  were  bent  on  bis  destruc- 
tion, he  seised  upon  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  by  arms.  In  conseiquence  of  thu,  Camillus, 
Ms  personal  enemy,  was  appointed  dictator^  and  the 
cnris  (L  e.,  the  patiieian  assembly)  condemned  him 
to  death.  According  to  Livy,  who  implies  that  Man- 
ItoB  did  not  take  up  arms,  be  was  thrown  down  firom 
the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes ;  but  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses, horn  a  fragment  of  Dio  Caseins  (lib.  31),  com- 
pared with  the  namtive  of  Zonaras  (7,  24),  that  he 
vras  treacherously  pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
akve,  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
trician perty.  {Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  2,  p.  610, 9eq.,  Eng. 
irmul.)  The  house  which  Manlius  bad  occupied  was 
raxed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  Manlian  gens  resolved 
that  none  of  lU  patrician  members  should  again  bear 
the  name  of  Marcus.  Manlius  was  put  to  death  B.C. 
381. — ^11.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus  Torquatus,  was 
son  of  L.  Manlius  sumamed  Imperiosos,  who  was  dic- 
tator B.C.  361.  When  his  father  Lucius  was  accused 
by  the  tribune  Pomponius,  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for 
keepinjg  his  son  Titos  among  his  slaves  in  the  coun- 
try, Titus  is  said  to  have  obtained  admittance  to  the 
house  of  Pomponius  shottly  before  the  trial,  and  to 
have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father. 
This  instance  of  filial  affection  is  said  to  have  opera- 
ted so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  appointed  in 
the  same  yeaf,  B.C.  369,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
(Im.,  7, 4»  sefi.^Cic^  dc  Of.,  3»  31.)    in  th&  foi- 


lowing  yearMaidiat  distinMjslied  himself  by  slayfngv 
in  sii^e  combet,  a  Gkiul  of  gigantic  size,  on  the  bania 
of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chaifi 
(torput)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent,  he  re* 
ceived  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  {Lh.,  7,  10.) 
Manlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  botk 
instances  before  he  had  been  elected  consul :  once  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  sgainst  the  Casrites,  B.C. 
351 ;  and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  at  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls,  B.C.  846.  (Liv.f 
7, 19, 9eqq.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  timea. 
{Cict  de  Off.,  9,  Zl.)  In  his  third  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  con> 
federacy  against  the  Romans.  In  this  same  carapai|ra 
he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  having  engaged  m 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  his 
orders.  (Lit.,  8,  5,  seqq.) — III.  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatua,  was  consul  B.C.  SK35,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  {Veil.  JPo- 
tere.,  2,  9S.-^Eutrap.,  3,  3.)  In  his  second  consul- 
ship, B.C.  224,  he  conquered  the  Qauls.  {Pofyb.^ 
2,  31.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannai.  (Lh. ,  22, 60.) 
In  B.C.  215  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardin- 
ia (lAv.,  23,  34,  9eqq.),  and  in  212  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  office  of  Pontifox  Maximua. 
{Lh.,  25,  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  consul, 
but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  his  eyes.  {Liv.^  26, 22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Ltv.,  27, 83.) 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  con- 
sulship of  Manlius.  (Lts.,  1,  19.— T^.  Pdierc,  3, 
38.)— IV.  Cneius  Msnlius  Volso,  was  consul  B.C.  189, 
and  appomted  to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Gauls  in  Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An 
account  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (38,  12,  9eqq,) 
and  Polybius  (22, 16, 9Sqq.).  After  remaining  in  Asia 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  he  led  his  amy  home 
through  Thnce,  where  he  waa  attacked  by  the  inhab- 
itanto  in  a  narrow  de£le,  and  plundered  of  part  of  his 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  tooogh  not 
without  aome  difficulty.  {Lh.,  39,  ^.-^Encyel.  Uw, 
KmwI,  vol.  14,  p.  385,  teq.) 

Marmus,  the  son  of  the  German  god  TnisCon,  of 
whom  that  nation  believed  themsetves  descendante. 
(Ttfctl.,  G.,  2.)  The  god  Tuiston  evidently  marfci 
the  stem-name  of  the  Germans  (Tuistones,  Teotonee, 
Deutschen),  and  fimn  him  comes  forth  the  Mam  of  the 
race,  i.  e.,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Man- 
nerU  QeackUhie  der  alUn  Deutschen,  p.  2.) 

Mantinia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Ascaditf,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Man- 
tineus,  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situate  near  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisi- 
us,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis  {Pauean.,  8, 
8),  and  was  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamleto ; 
but  these  were  afterwara  collected  into  one  city  (Xen.^ 
Hist.  Gt.,  6,  2,  6,  seqq.-^Strab.,  337),  which  became 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  previous  to 
the  fbundinff  of  Megalopolis.  {Polyh.,  2,  56.)  The 
Mantineans  had  eariy  acquired  celebrity  JFor  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions  {Polyh.,  6,  43,  1),  and 
when  ^e  Cyreneana  were  distracted-  by  factions,  they 
were  advised  by  sn  oracle  to  apply  to  that  peo{4e  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Their  request 
was  ffranted,  and  accordingly  Demooax,  one  of  the 
principal  citizena  of  Mantinea,  was  sent  to  remodel  their 
government  {Herod.,  4,  161.)  The  Mantineans 
fought  at  Thermopyhs,  but  arrived  too  late  to  share  in 
the  victory  of  Platssa,  a  circumstance  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  (9, 77),  produced  so  much  vexation,  that 
upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  command- 
ers. In  the  Pek>ponnesian  war  they  esponsed  the 
Lacedamonian  cause ;  but  having  taken  offence  at  the 
oonclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that  people  and  the 
'tar  the  battle  of  Amnhlpolis,  they  were  ift- 
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dneed  to  form  an  aUiuc*  with  Argtm  tnd  EUt,  widi 
Which  confedentei  they  finally  made  war  against  Spar- 
ta.   {Tkucyd.,  b,  39,  seqq.)    In  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  their  tenitozy,  they  obtained  it  first  a  deci- 
iled  advantage  against  the  Lacedsmonian  troops  op- 
posed to  them ;  but  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army 
liAving  been  routed,  they  were  in  their  turn  vigorously 
attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heavy  loss. 
iThucyd,,  5,  66.)    This  ill  success  led  to  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Mantineans, 
not  long  after*  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  Spar- 
ta {TfttKyd.,  6,  78),  to  which  they  adhered  until  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.    At  this  period  the  Lacedamo- 
nians,  bent  on  strengthening  their  power  in  the  penin- 
fula  to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  Mantineans 
to  pull  down  their  walls,  or  to  nrepare  for  war,  as  the 
thirty  years*  truce  &need  upon  between  the  two  statos 
had  now  expired.     On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
unjust,  and  arbitrary  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ed the  Mantinean  torritory,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
The  inhabitanU  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
might  have  held  out  successfully,  had  not  Agesipolis 
caused  the  wators  of  the  river  Ophis  to  be  diverted 
irom  their  channel,  and  directed  against  the  walls  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  easily  demolish- 
^.    Qv  this  Mantinea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  change  their  constitution  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separato,  as  formerly, 
into  four  townships.    (Xen,,  ffist  Gr.t  6, 3, 7.«— Pau- 
Mn.,  8,  B.-^Polyb.,  4,  27.)    After  the  battle  of  I^oc- 
tra,  however,  the  Mantineans,  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes,  again  united  their  population  and  refortified 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lace- 
demonians.    (Jr<Bn»  Mitt-  Gr.,  6,  5.)    Mantinea  ac- 
quired additional  celebrity  from  the  great  but  undeci- 
sive battl(B  fought  in  its  plains  between  the  BoBOtians 
$Dd  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  terminated  his 
glorious  career  (B.C.  363) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  one 
o(  the  leading  cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Aohsan 
league,  when  it  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  .£tolians  and  Cleomenes,  but  was  recovered  by 
Aratua  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia.    (Po- 
fybiu9,  4,  8,  4,)    The  Mantineans  having,  however, 
jigain  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Acheans,  they  tieach- 
^rously  put  the  garrison  of  the  latter  to  the  sword. 
iPfdyb,,  3»  68, 4.)    This  perfidious  conduct  drew  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antigonus  Doson  and  the 
Achsans,  who,  making  themselves  mastors  of  the  city, 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  sold  all  the  free  population 
fLB  slaves ;  a  chastisement  which  Polybius  considered 
as  scarcely  equal  to  their  offence,  though  its  cruelty 
)iad  been  set  forth  in  strong  colours  by  the  historian 
phylsrphus.    The  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Antiflonea,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus  Doson.    We 
)eam  also  fiK>m  Pausanias,  that  the  Mantineans  had 
jnerited  the  protection  of  Augustus  from  having  es- 
poused his  cause  against  Marc  Antony.    Their  tovnii 
Mill  continued  to  flourish  as  lato  as  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, who  abolished  the  nam*  of  Antigonea  and  restored 
its  ancient  appellation. — The  sito  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  city,  on  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagos.    The 
tomb  of  Epaminondas  hsd  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  breathed  his  last :  it  consisted  originally  of  one 
fiillar  only,  soraumnted  by  a  ahield  and  a  Bcsotian  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  was  afterward  added  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.    (Pausan.,  8,  11.)— The  ruins  of 
Mantinea  are  pointed  out  to  modem  travellers  on  the 
sito  now  called  PalaovoU,    ( GelPa  Ilin.  of  Ike  Morea, 
p.  141. — Dodtoellt  vol.  8,  p.  483.-^Crafnef*s  Ancient 
Cfreece,  vol.  8,  p.  800,  seqq.) 

Mantinobuh  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica,  placed 

by  Ptolemy  directly  eaat  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vo- 

lerius,  where  was  a  bay  which  now  answers  to  that  of 

8.  Fiaremo.    H^nc^  the  nwdem  Bastitk  wiU  «onre- 
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spond  to  the  ancient  town,  for  it  Hoa  directly  east  of 
the  bay  just  montioned.  {Mannerly  Geogr,^  vol  9y 
pt.  3,  p.  619.) 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  piPophet  Tiresias,  endow- 
ed with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their 
hands ;  snd  as  she  was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty, 
the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollot  the  god  of  Delphi, 
as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could  make.  Man- 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at 
Delphi,  where  she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi,  in 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  she  came  to  Claros  in  Ionia, 
where  she  established  an  oraclo  of  Apollo.  Here  she 
married  Rhakius,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  called  Mopsos.  Msnto  aftorwaid 
visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tibennos,  the  king  of 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poeta  mention,  the  god  of  the  river 
Tiber.  From  this  maniage  spranff  Ocnus,  who  built 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhc^,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  he  called  Mantua.  {Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.^ 
1,  308.— PottMn.,  7,  ^.—Tzeiz.,  ad  Lycopkr.j  980. 
^Virg.,  JEtl,  10,  199,  aeqg. — Heyne^  Ezcvrs,^  1,  oi 
iEn.,  IQ.^MuIUt,  Etnuk,  vol.  1,  p.  138.)  Tho 
Italian  legend  about  Mantua  evidently  owed  ita  origin 
10  similarity  of  name.  {KeighUeyt  Mythol*,  p.  846, 
in  not.) 

Mantua,  a  city  of  Grallia  Cisalpine,  situate  on  an 
island  in  the  Mincius,  southeast  oi  Brizia,  and  south 
of  the  lake  Benacus.  It  is  supposed  to  date  ita  found- 
ation long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy. 
Yiigil  tells  us  it  was  of  Tuscan  oriffin,  and  derive<l  ita 
name  from  the  prophetess  Manto,  Uie  daughter  of  Ti- 
resias. {JEn,,  10,  199,  eeqq. — Compsre  the  remarks 
of  Miiller  on  this  passage,  Etruaker,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  in 
not.)  Whatever  of  poetical  invention  there  may  have 
been  in  the  origin  Aus  ascribed  to  Mantua,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  ita  having  been  a  town  of  considerable 
note  among  the  Etrurians,  when  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  Italy  where  it  was  situated.  The 
position  of  Uie  ancient  place  was  not  different  from 
that  which  the  modem  Mantua  at  present  occupies. 
That  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  great  size  in  Yirgirs  time 
may  be  collected  from  what  the  poet  himself  says  of  it. 
(Eelog,,  1,  30.)  Strabo  (313)  classes  it  with  Brixia, 
Bergomum,  and  Comum,  but  Martial  attaches  to  it 
the  epithet  of  **parva**  (14,  193).  Ita  vicinity  to  Cre- 
mona  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  to  Mantua  ;  for^ 
as  the  territoiy  of  the  former  city  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus, 
among  whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  latter ;  a 
loss  meet  feolingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  effecta  of  this  op- 
pressive measure.  (Oeorg.,  3,  l^S.—Eclog.,  9,  37; 
I,  47.)  We  are  informed  by  the  grammarian  Dona- 
tus,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  that  this  great  poet  was  bom 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua.  ( Cramer's  Anc.  lUh 
iy,  -vol.  1,  p.  67,  seqq.) 

Marathon,  a  town  of  Attica,  northeast  of  Athens, 
and  not  far  from  the  coast.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  hero  Marathos  (P/itT.,  VU.  Thes. — 
Sittd., ».  9.  MoHxftw),  and  was  already  a  place  of  note 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  (Od.,  7, 81.)  From  the  scho- 
liast of  Sophocles  {(Ed.  Col.,  1047).  who  quotes  Phi- 
lochorus  on  the  Tetrapolis,  we  learn  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Demos- 
thenes leporta  that  the  sacred  galley  was  kept  on  this 
coast,  and  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  captured  by 
Philip.  iPhiL,  1,  p.  49.)  Euiystheus  was  said  to 
have  been  defeated  here  by  lolaus  and  the  Heraclid» 
( Strah.,  377),  and  Theseus  to  have  here  destroyed  a  bull 
by  which  the  country  was  infested.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Thes. 
^Sirab.,  399.)  Marathon,  however,  is  most  famous 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  plsin  in  ita  immediate  vicinity.  The  Peiw 
•ian  anny  was  commanded  by  patis  and  Artapbanie«» 
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ii/iQile  the  Athenians,  who  had  eloren  genenk  Inchi- 
dioe  the  polemaich,  were  for  the  day  under  the  orders 
of  Milttades.  According  to  Conielins  Nepos  {Vit. 
MUtud.)t  the  Persians  were  a  hundred  thousand  effiact- 
ire  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse;  yet  Plato,  mean- 
ing probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  Tarious 
multitude  of  attendants  upon  Asiatic  troops,  calls  the 
whole  armament  five  hunidred  thousand ;  and  Trogus 
Pompeius,  according  to  his  epitomizer  Justin  (2,  9), 
did  not  scruple  to  add  a  hundred  thousand  more. 
These  writers,  however,  did  not  perceive  that,  by  en- 
cumbering the  Persians  with  such  useless  and  un- 
manageable crowds,  they  were  not  heightening,  but 
dimtiuiBhing,  the  glory  of  the  conquerors.  The  Athe- 
nians numbered  siz-and-forty  different  nations  in  the 
barbarian  host ;  and  the  Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  at  Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the 
&ct  that  Darius  drew  troops  from  the  remotest  prorm- 
ces  of  the  empire.  Tet  our  calculations  must  be  kept 
down  by  the  remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army 
was  transported  over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  600  ships.  This,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes  else- 
where, of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000 : 
and  we  ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  reason- 
ably be  carried.  Those  of  the  Athenians,  inclddinc  the 
Plateans,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000.  It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in 
grounding  this  tradition :  it  probably  falls  short  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  does  not  take  the  slaves  into  ac- 
count, who  served  most  likely  as  liaht-armed  troops. 
When  all  these  allowances  are  made,  the  numerical 
inequality  will  be  reduced  to  a  pronortion  of  five  to  one. 
— It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  Herodotus  represents 
the  Persians  as  induced  to  land  at  Marathon  with  a 
view  to  the  operations  of  their  calvary,  he  does-  not 
say  a  word  eitner  of  its  movements  in  the  battle,  or  of 
any  cause  that  prevented  them.  It  seems  not  to  have 
come  into  action ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
what  means  it  was  kept  motionless.  Yet  there  was 
a  tradition  on  the  subject,  }&robably  of  some  antiquity, 
which  appears  to  have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of 
which  vras  adopted  by  Neix)8,  who  relates,  that  Miltia- 
des  protected  his  flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavaby  by 
an  abattis :  a  fact  which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus 
could  scarcely  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  but  which  might  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  matter, 
which  is  given  by  another  author.  In  the  explanation 
of  the  proverb,  xf^P*C  Imreic  (Sindos.— Cent.,  14,  73, 
Sckoii)t  we  read,  that  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the 
lonians  got  upon  the  trees  (1),  and  made  signals  to  the 
Athenians  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  away  (c^  elev 
Xf'fpk  ol  lv7reic)i  and  that  Miltiades,  on  learning  its  re- 
treat, joined  battle  and  gained  the  victory ;  which  was 
tbe  origin  of  the  proverb,  hri  tuv  lifp  rd^tv  diaXvov- 
Tw.  {ThirlwdCt  Gruce,  vol.  2,  p.  241,  se;.)— The 
Persians  lest  in  all  six  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
Of  the  Athenians  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fell ;  but  among  them  were  the  polemarch  Callima- 
chus ;  Stesibius,  one  of  the  ten  generals ;  Cynsgirus, 
brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  had  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of  valour  on 
this  trving  occasion.  Cornelius  Nepos  observes  that 
Mantnon  was  teu  miles  from  Athens ;  but  as,  in  hcX, 
it  is  nearly  double  that  distance,  it  is  probable  that  we 
oDght  to  read  twenty  instead  of  ten.  rausaniaa  affirms 
it  was  half  way  from  Athens  to  Carystus  in  Eubosa. 
lo  the  plain  waa  erected  the  tumulus  of  those  Atheni- 
ans who  fell  in  the  battle,  their  names  being  inscribed 
on  sepulchral  pillars.  Another  tumulus  waa  raised 
lor  the  Plateaus  and  the  slaves. — Still,  however,  after 
tbe  defeat  at  Marethon,  the  Persian  armament  was 
▼eiy  formidable ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  its 
glorious  victory,  delivered  from  the  dsnger  of  that 
mibveisicm  with  which  it  had  been  threatened.    The 


Fenian  oonmradefe,  doubliiig  the  piOKontoiy  of  S»* 
ninm,  coasted  along  the  soutlMni  shore  of  Attica,  not 
without  hope  of  carrying  that  city  by  a  sudden  assault. 
But  Miltiades  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  of 
his  forces ;  and  when  the  Persians  arrived  off  the  port 
of  Phaleroa,  they  saw  an  Athenian  army  encamped  on 
the  hill  of  Cynosarpes  which  overlooks  it.  Tbey 
cast  anchor,  but,  without  attempting  anything,  weigln 
ed  again  and  steered  for  Asia. — ^Marathon,  which  ^l 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  is  situated,  according  to  a 
modem  traveller,  ^  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opens  towarda  the  aoutheast  into  the 
great  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west. At  the  extremitv  and  near  the  sea  is  seen. the 
conspicuous  tonb  raised  over  the  bodies  ol  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  cloee  to  the  coast 
upon  the  riffht  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of 
trophic,  and  marble  monuments  sre  yet  visible.'' 
{Clarke's  TrameU,  vol.  7,  p.  23,  Loud,  ed.)  From  a 
memoir  of  Col.  Squire,  inserted  in  WaipoWg  Memoirs 
(vol.  1,  p.  328),  we  farther  learn,  that  **the  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Bav  of  Marathon  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  rocky,  difficult  heights,  which  enclose  it  at  either 
extremity.  About  the  centre  of  the  bay  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Mara- 
thon, discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  shallow 
channels.  A  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting  itom  the 
shore,  forms  the  northeast  part  of  the  bay,  close  to 
which  is  a  salt  stream  connected  with  a  shallow  lake, 
and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land.  The  village  of 
Marathon  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  aeen  a  large 
tumulus  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  resembting 
those  on  the  fdain  of  Troy."  {Creaners  Anc.  GreecSf 
vol.  2,  p.  885,  seqq.) 

Maroilla,  I.  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  Marcus  Marcellus. 
She  was  first  married  to  Apuleius,  and  afterward  to 
Valerius  Messala.  (SueUm.,  Vit.  Aug.,  63.)— II. 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius  Ma^ellue  by  hie 
wife  Octavia,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  She  was 
first  married  to  M.  Vipeanius  Agrippa,  and  afterward 
to  M.  Julius  Antonius.    (8tuton.y  Vii.  Aug.^  68.) 

MarckllInus,  Ammiamus,  the  last  Latin  writer  that 
merits  the  title  of  an  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Ab- 
tioch,  and  lived  under  Justinian  and  his  successoce 
down  to  the  leign  of  Yalentinian  II.  A  large  portion 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  military  service  in  the  Koman 
armies.  He  performed  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Mesopotsmia,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persisns.  The  modesty  of  Am- 
misnus,  which  gives  ua  but  little  information  relativo 
to  himself,  prevents  us  from  determining  what  rank  he 
held  in  the  army,  or  what  employment  he  pursued 
after  quitting  the  profession  of  arms.  It  appeara  that 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Cemes  rei  pjpi- 
vattt:  we  find,  in  fact,  in  the  Theodoeian  Code  (1.  xli., 
ds  mdUu.),  a  rescript  of  the  emperon  Gratian,  Ya- 
lentmian,  and  Theodosius,  addressed  to  a  cerUin  Am- 
mianua,  who  is  dacorsted  with  this  title.  He  died  at 
Rome  subsequent  to  A.D.  890.  It  was  probably  in  this 
city  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he  eomposed  his  his* 
toiy  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  he  entitled  "  JU^ 
rum  gestarum  Uhi  xxxi."  It  commenced  with  thv 
accession  of  Nerva,  A.D.  96,  and  consequently  at  the 
period  where  tbe  histoiy  of  Tacitus  termmated.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Ammienus  pretended  to  write  a 
continuation  of  that  history,  or  if  any  other  motive 
induced  him  to  select  the  time  when  this  historian 
brought  his  work  to  a  close.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  continuuig  Tacitust 
as  he  not  only  does  not  mention  him,  although  he  citee 
Sallust  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  also  as  his  work 
shows  no  imitatioD  whatever  of  the  peculisr  manner 
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of  l\icitiifw  Tke  hkuxf  d  Aombaoa  paocwdi  u 
far  ai  378  A.D.  It  enbnced,  coDaeqaenUy,  a  period 
of  MS  yeuw ;  bat  the  fint  thirteen  books,  which,  coo* 
teined  a  aketeb  of  the  hiatory  of  856  yeaia  (fiooi  96 
to  368),  are  loat,  and  we  have  only  the  last  eighteen. 
These  eighteen,  howerer,  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  laboors  of  Ammiaaua.  In  the  firat  thir- 
toen  hooka  he  merely  axranged  roateriaU  iiom  writeia 
who  had  gone  before  him ;  although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledge that  even  this  part  wooid  have  been  in- 
teraetinff  for  us,  aa  many  of  the  works  from  which  he 
aeleoted  are  now  lost  In  the  eighteen  books^  how* 
ever,  that  remain  to  qs,  and  which  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  copyiata  tranBcribed  aeparaiely  from  the 
Mat,  Ammianua  rektes  the  eventa  which  occurred  du- 
ring his  own  time.  As  he  often  took  an  active  part  in 
these,  or,  at  least,  was  an  eyewitneas  of  most  of  them, 
he  relates  them  in  the  first  peraon :  when  he  defeaila 
what  did  not  pasa  under  his  immediate  inspection,  he 
is  careful  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  fromthoae 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  an^ect,  and  who  took 
part  in  the  mattes  that  ia  related  r  he  does  not  pretend, 
however,  to  give  a  complete  hiatory  of  hia  time,  and 
be  passes  in  silence  over  events  respecting  which  he 
has  neither  accurate  information  nor  poattive  docn- 
roenta^  litis  part  of  hia  work,  therefore,  ia  leas  a  hia- 
tory than  what  we  would  call  >t  the  present  day  me- 
moira  of  hn  time.  Anumaous  Mareellmua  waa  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  poasessed  of  great  ^ood  sense  and 
excellent  judgment.  No  writer  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  praise  iot  candour  and  impartiality.  He  underatood 
well  the  art  of  clearly  showing  the  connexion  of  events, 
and  of  painting  in  atnking  cebura  the  cfaeraelers  of 
those  individuals  whom  1»  tnirodoces  UBte  his  narra- 
tive. In  a  word,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  an  accomplished  historian  ban  hia  lot  been' 
caat  in  a  more  favourable  age.  lUd  he  lived  in  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  lilenture,  tha  study  of  good 
models  and  the  aoctety  of  enlightened  men  would 
have  perfected  hia  hiatocie  talent,  and  have  formed 
hia  atyle  in  a  purer  mould.  The  latter  would  not, 
as  b  too  often  the  ease  in  Ammianua,  have  been 
deetitute  of  that  aimplicity  whieh  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  beantiee  of  hiatorical  narrative,  nor  evar- 
loadml  with  ornaments  and  disfigured  by  turgid  and 
harbarous  forma  of  ezpreaaion.  These  faulta,  how- 
ever, in  the  style  of  Ammianua,  find  an  excuse  in 
the  cirenmstances  of  his  eaae.  He  vras  a  soaoger, 
and  wrote  in  a  lanfluage  not  his  own ;  neither  did  the 
busy  life  which  he  nad  led  in  caaapa  permit  him  to  axA- 
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the  talent  for  writing  which  nature  bad  bestowed 
him.  His  good  qualitiea  are  hia  own ;  hie.  de- 
<ecie  are  those  of  the  times ;  and,  in  spiAe  of  these  de- 
#fceis,  his  style  is  conspicuous  among  all  the  writers 
srho  were  contemporary  with  him  for  a  purity  to  which 
they  could  not  attain.— Ammianua  Marcellinas  is  the 
lest  pa^an  historian ;  for,  notwithatanding  all  that  aome 
maintain  to  the  contrarjr,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
his  having  been  a  Christian.  A  public  man,  enriched 
4rith  the  experience  aeqniied  amid  the  scenea  of  an 
eetive  tife,  he  relates  the  events  connected  with  the 
new  religion  introduced  by  Constantino  with  sang-lroid 
and  impartiality,  and  peihapa  with  the  indifference  of 
A  man  who  knew  how  to  raiae  himself  to  a  point  of 
view  where  he  could  perceive  nangbt  but  masses  and 
resulta.  He  blamea  with  equal  frtnkness  the  anti- 
ehristian  mysticism  of  Julian,  and  the  religioua  intol- 
erance of  Gonstantiua  and  his  bishops.  He  speaks 
with  respect  both  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
tiie  ceremonies  of  paganism.  A  remariiable  passage 
;Occura  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  twenty-first  bo<&. 
After  having  painted  the  butemeaa  of  character  and  the 
erueltiea  of  Gonstantiua,  the  historian  adds :  "  CMis- 
tianam  rdigioncm  ab^oiMUm  et  nmfUum  omMi  ttiper- 
Mtiiioiu  cot^undetu ;  in  quf  tcnUtmia  perplexiiu,  ^luum 
€omp(menda  g74i»M>  vkcHmU  iuddiAfbmmA ;  ^imb 


tervis  atUistUum  jwnentU  jmhUeU  uUro  cUroque  dit-i 
eurrerUibuB,  per  aynodaSf  quM  appellant,  than  ritum 
omnan  ad  simcbi  trakere  eenantur  arbUrium,  ret  MiUe»> 
larus  suceiieret  nervos."  On  another  occasion  (33, 
11),  blaming  the  conduct  of  a  bishop,  he  renurks: 
"  Profesnome  sua  oblititt,  fum  mkil  niti  pMum  muof- 
det  et  Uncy  ad  detaiamm  auaa  feralia  deaeieeebat." 
— The  narrstive  of  Ammianua  is  often  interrupted  hf 
geographical  and  phyaical  digressions.  The  latter 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  veiy  alight  acquaint- 
ance with  principka ;  but  the  deacriptions  of  coon- 
triea  which  he  had  himeelf  aeen  are  extremely  valu- 
able. He  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  that  we  have 
for  the  geography  and  hiatory  of  ancient  Gennany,  a 
country  in  which  he  passed  a  great  number  of  yeara. 
We  find  in  him  also  aome  excellent  obaervationa  on 
the  luxury  and  courta  of  the  Roman  emperors,  on  the 
vices  which  prevailed  there,  and  on  the  mannera  in 
general  of  the  great.  Gibbon  <c.  36)  candidly  avows 
his  obligations  to  this  writer;  and  from  the  period 
when  he  can  no  longer  derive  materials  from  Ammia- 
nns,  the  work  of  the  Elajghsb  historian  loaea  a  great 
portion  of  ito  previoua  interest.  {SehoU,  HiH.  lit. 
Rom,^  vol.  3,  p.  164,  eeqq. — ^ViArmoit,  Ramik/ucK  dtr 
CUuB.  Lit.,  vol.  8,  p.  880,  se^j.)— The  best  edition 
of  Ammianua  Mareeliinua  ia  tbnt  of  Gronoviua,  Lagd. 
Bat.,  1693,  4tOc  The  edition  of  Wa^er,  completed 
by  Erfuidt,  Lip*.,  1806,  3  vola.  8vo^  is  alao  valuable. 
MAXOELLua,  I.  MARoua  Claudiub,  bom  of  a  Ro- 
man oonaular  family,  after  passing  through  the  offices 
of  adile  and  questor,  wse  made  consul  B.C.  384. 
The  Trsnapadane  Gaula  having  declared  war  against 
Rome,  MareelluB  marched  against  them,  defeated 
them  near  AcemB,  on  the  A&ua,  killed  their  kin^ 
Yiridoraarua,  and  bore  off  his  arma,  the  *<  epoUa  opK 
me,"  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph.  At  tha 
beginning  of  die  second  Punic  war,  Marcellua  was 
sent  into  Sieify  aa  prstor,  lio  administer  the  Roman 
part  of  the  ialand,  and  had  alao  the  task  of  keepiBg  th« 
Syracoaans  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Aftei 
the  battle  of  Canns9,  hewaa  recalled  to  Italy  to  oppoaei 
Hannibal.  Having  taken  the  command  of  the  reUca 
of  tibe  Roman  fiaroea  in.  Apulia,  he  kept  Hannibal  in 
check  and  defended  Noln.  In.  the  year  314  B.C., 
being  again  consul,  he  took  Caailinum  by  anrpriae^ 
He  was  nest  sent  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  had  de- 
chued  against  Roose.  After  a  aiege  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  city  viraa  taken  8L8  B.C.,  and  Marcdlua  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  rich  spoils.  It  waa  on  occa#- 
aion  of  ^e  taking  of  Syracoae  that  the  celebrated  Ar- 
ehimedea  loat  hia  life.  Marcellua  did  not,  however, 
obtain  a  triumph^  but  only  an  ovation,  aa  the  war  in 
Sicily  waa  not  entirely  tonninated.  In  the  year  310 
he  was  again  chosen  eonaul,  and  had  the  direction  of 
the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  be  took  the 
tosrn  of  Salapia,  and  fought  aeveral  partial  engage- 
mento  with  the  Carthaginiana,  without  any  definito  re- 
anlt.  In  the  following  year  he  continued  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  fou^t  a^  battle  againat  Hannibal  at 
Canusium,  in  which  ^e  Romana  were  defeated  and 
fled.  On  the  following  day  Marcellua  renewed  the 
fiffht  and  defieated  the  Carthaginiana,  upon  which 
Hannibtd  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  ine  Brotiii. 
In  the  next  year,  B.C.  808,  Marcellua  was  elected 
consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Quintus  Crispinus. 
He  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal, 
when,  being  encamped  near  Yenuaia,  he  nahly  ven«> 
tared  eut^  fell  into  an  amboacade  of  advanced  poata, 
and  waa  slain,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Hannibel,. 
according  to  aome  authorities,  caused  his  body  to  be 
burned  with  military  honoura,  and  sent  the  aahea  in  a 
silver  um  to  his  son.  According  to  others,  however, 
he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  the  corpse  the  ordinary 
ritea  of  burial.  {PhU.,  Vit.  MaireelL )  ManeUua  vrae 
ona  of  the  wtnA  diatingwiahid  Rmmd  oonunafideis 
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be  called  the  ^#0^  of  the  Roment,  as 


!«• 

Romene,  as  Fsbius  wu 
e  fife  of  latn  by 
Plutorcb. — ^11.  Mercne  CUudiee,  held  the  osmulship 
with  SeiTiue  Salpieiua,  B.C.  51.  He  was  rtmarkable 
for  his  attachment  to  repobUcan  pboeiplea,  and  his 
uacompiOBiiaing  hostility  towards  Cmmi ;  and  it  was 
he  who  jtfoposd  to  the  seisate  to  recall  that  oomoiaiid- 
er  from  his  province  in  OaiiL  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  MavceUos  went  into  Tolontai^  exile^  and 
was  not  paidoned  by  Caear  until  eome  cenaiderahle 
interval  Ind  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  eameet  in- 
terceasiott  of  the  senate.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Cicero  ddiveied  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cesar. 
MarceUtts,  however,  did  not  long  surnre  to  enioy  the 
pardon  thaa  obtained,  havinr  bMO  assassinated  by  an 
adherent  of  bii^  P.  Magioa  Gilo.  He  was  then  on  his 
Mtum  to  Italy.  The  eaose  that  prompted  Cib  to  the 
set  is  not  known.  Cicero  conjectorss  that  the  latter, 
oppreesed  with  debts,  and  i^prehendi^g  some  trouble 
on  that  score  in  ease  of  his  return,  \ud  been  nrgiag 
Maieellue,  vi^  was  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to 
farnieh  him  with  nooey  to  pay  tho  whole,  and  that,  on 
receiving  a  denial,  be  waa  provoked  to  the  asadnees  of 
killing  his  patron.  (Ck.,  Ep.  ad  AU^f  13,  lO.-— Cooh 
pare  £>.  ad  Faai.,  4,  IfL)  According  to  others, 
iiowever,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed  by  seeing  ochcor 
friends  more  hi^y  favoured  by  Msrcellus  than  him- 
self. (  VtU.  Mm.,  9,  1 1.)  After  stabbing  his  peUon, 
Cilo  slew  himaelf.-^III.  Maicns  Ckudios,  commonly 
known  as  the  '*  Young  MareeUus,"  was  the  eon  of 
Octavia  the  swter  of  Augustas^  and  eonsequenCly  the 
nephew  of  the  latter.  Auguetus  gave  hfan  hSs  daugh' 
ter  JuHa  in  mairiaffe,  and  intended  him  for  his  sue 
oessor ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  18i,nBivetsalty 
regretted  on  sccount  of  the  ezcellenee  of  hie  private 
character.  Virgil  haa  immortaliaed  his  meaaoiy  few  the 
beautiful  lines  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  and  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
via so  munificent  a  recompense.  (Ftd  VirgiHus.) 
Livia  was  suspected,  though  without  lesson,  it  would 
aeem,  of  having  made  away  with  Mascettus^  who  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  her  son  Tiberhis. 
The  more  oetensiUa  caose  of  his  dsath  was  the  mji»- 
dicious  application  of  the  cold  ba^  by  the  pl^sieian 
Antonius  Muss.    (Yid.  Musa.) 

MAnciAMiL,  a  aister  of  the  Eaiperor  Trajan,  who, 
on  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues  and  her 
amiable  disposition,  waa  declared  Augusta  and  empress 
by  her  biothec     She  died  A.D.  1 13. 

MARCUNOPdLis,  a  city  of  MoBsia  Inferior,  to  the 
west  of  Odessos,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  naaaed  in 
honour  of  his  ebter  Marciana.  {Amm.  Mareell.,  37, 
4. — JcnutuL,  GtL,  c.  16.)  It  soon  became  an  io^ 
portent  piece  in  consequence  of  ite  lying  on  the  main 
reed  from  Constantinople  to  the  Ister,  and  of  its  being 
the  place  where  preparations  were  made  for  all  the 
exofMlitions  sffainst  the  berbarkns  in  this  <iuarter. 
When  the  Bulgarians  foimed  a  kingdom  out  of  what 
was  previously  Btfmsia,  Marcianopohs  became  the  cap- 
ital, under  the  name  of  PriMthisUM  {lIptoBXAda.-^ 
Amut  Camn.,  p.  194)  or  JVss^oio.  It  still  retains  this 
name, and  also  that  of  Eski  Stambmd  with  the  Turks: 
the  modem  Greek  inhabitonto,  however,  eall  it  Mar- 
etnapoU,  According  to  the  Ilin.  Ant.  (p.  336.*-»Con^ 
pare  TkeofyUet.,  7,  8),  Marcianepoba  was  IS  milee 
to  the  west  of  Odossns.  (Jftuuasff,  fi^wr.,  vet.  7, 
p.  138.) 

ICaecianos,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  obscure 
psrenls,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  roee  gradually  by  hia  merit 
to  high  rank,  and  was  nmde  a  senator  by  Theodosios 
n.  When  Theodestna  died  (A.D.  450),  his  sister 
Pulcheria,  Uien  53  yean  oU,  offsaed  her  hand  to  Mar- 
danue,  who  was  neer  60^  beoauae  she  thought  him 
oapnUn  of  beanaf  tbe^  ciowm  widi  digntfey ,  mi  widi 
5  H 


_  to  the  Otate*  Mareianoa  minied  her,  nd 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  Hia  leign,  which  haled 
Utile  more  Amn  aiz  yeara,  was  neaceful,  and  hie  84^ 
miniBtntion  was  equitaUe  and  mm.  He  relased  to 
pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  to  which  Theodosios  had 
sobmilted.  In  the  year  465,  Maicianua  adtnewledbed 
Avitus  aa  Emperor  of  &o  Weet.  Mareianus  died  in 
467 ;  hia  wife  Puleheria  had  died  before  him.  Ho 
was  auoceeded  by  Leo  I.  (EneycL  Us,  KnowL,  vol. 
14,  p.  41S.)— II.  CapeUa.    (VU.  CapeUa.) 

MABcovAiwt,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  aooth- 
eaatem  part  of  the  conntiy.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, their  original  sests  wsre  in  Moiavia,  whence, 
on  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Romano,  they  retired 
into  what  is  now  Bohemia.  {VM.  Pattre.,  3,  108. 
— Jtfimiurtf,  Gwgr.,  vol  3,  p.  110.)  Other  writers, 
however,  such  as  Clovei,  Adehing,  Mascov,  &c., 
make  them  to  have  lived  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  previous  to  their  ddparture  for  Bohemia.— 
They  were  subdued  by  the  emperon  Trsjan  and  An- 
toninus. Their  name  denotee  **  h&rder  men,^^  i.  e., 
men  of  the  marches.    {Mmnmrt,  Geojgr.,  vol.  3^  p. 

883,  sfw) 

Maecus,  a  pnrooBMn  common  to  many  of  the  Ro- 
maas.    {Vid.  iBmilius,  Lepidno,  dtc.) 

Marbi,  I.  a  people  of  Asia,  near  the  northern  fnNH 
tien  of  Media,  or  rather  of  Matiene,  whicb  formed  part 
of  Media.  {Slrabo,  684.— rs^cAucits,  ad  Strab.,  I  c, 
vol.  4,  p.  650.— ^M^.  CWrt.,  5,  6.)— II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (1, 135),  but, 
accordbng  to  other  wntera,  a  diatinet  race  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  (itman.  Hut.  Ind.,  40.) 
They  are  repaeeented  as  a  plundering  race.  {Arrian^  . 
L  c.)-— III.  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Bactii- 
ana,  and  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Parepamieua. 
Pliny  (6,  If)  aa^a  they  extended  from  Caucasus  to 
Bactriana,  in  which  he  evidently  followed  the  histo- 
riaaa  of  Alezander,  who,  eoc  of  fiatteiy  to  that  prince, 
caHed  the  Parapamiaus  by  the  name  of  Caucasus. 
As  regards  theee  three  notions,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Larcher  (Hiai.  d^H§rod.-^Tadi»  Gsogr.,  vol.  8, 
pi  317,  aeqq.y. 

MardonIus,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  ther 
defeat  of  his  master  at  Tbemaopyls  and  Salamis^  wee 
left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen  men, 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  under  the  power 
of  Persia.  His  openitions  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  a 
battle  at  Platsa,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  ahtin,  B.C.  479.  Ho  had  been  commander 
of  the  armiea  of  Darioa  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly- 
by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaaed  Greece.  He  wae 
aon-in-law  of  Darius.  {Vid.  Darius  I.,  where  somo 
other  particulars  are  given  respecting  him.) 

Maub  Mobtuum,  an  extensive  and  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  water,  in  Judssa,  shout  70  miles  long  and 
30  broad.  It  was  anciently  called  the  '*  iSToi  (gr  Ms 
Piam**  {DnU,  3,  17 ;  4,  19),  from  ita  aituation  in 
the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan ;  the  **  Salt 
Sea'*  (Deut.  3,  17.— J^A  15,  5)^  from  the  extremo 
aaltneaa  of  its  watere ;  end  the  '•  Ba»i  Sea**  (Ezek. 
47,  18.— h/be/  3,  90X  from  its  situation  relative  to 
Judva,  and  in  contradfstinclion  to  the  West  Sos,  or 
Mediterranean.  It  ie  likewise  called  by  Joeephos, 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Laeut 
AnhaUiUt^  from  the  lilymen  {ao^'kroq)  found  m  iv ; 
and  the  '*  Dead  Seoy**  its  more  frequent  modem  ap- 
pellation, from  the  belief  that  no  living  creature  can 
exiat  in  ita  aaline  and  aulphureoos  waters.  It  is  at 
preaent  known  In  Syria  by  the  names  of  Ahnotanah 
and  Bahmr  Loth ;  and  occupies  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  eouthem  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordan. 
This  sea,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
sscred  history,  still  bears  the  most  unequivocal  msika 
of  ths  eataetropho  of  which  it  has  been  the  site.  It 
difiBi%  hidaod»  a^oaaentially  in  aitaaCion  and  proper* 
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ties  from  cray  otber  |M6c«  of  witer  in  tlie 
worid.  Chat  it  is  a  wonder  it  hu  not  been  the  tabject 
•f  more  freqaent  and  eztenuTe  obeerration.  Its 
depth  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  a  boat  has  navigated  its  soxface. 
Towsrds  its  sonthcm  extremity,  however,  in  a  oon- 
trtcted  part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about  six  miles 
over,  made  ose  of  by  the  Arabs :  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be  wsrm,  indicating 
the  presence  of  warm  springs  beneath.  In  general, 
towards  the  shore  it  is  shallow ;  and  it  risee  and  falls 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  the  quantity  of  vrater  ear- 
ned into  it  by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this  their 
common  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  either  to  be  on  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower  in  some  years  than  in  others,  whence  those 
trsvelleis  sre  to  be  credited  who  assert  that  they  have 
beheld  the  ruins  of  the  cities  either  exposed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  the  waters.  Troilo  and  D'Arvieux 
attest  that  they  obeerved  fragments  of  wall,  dec.  Jo- 
sephus  remarks,  that  one  might  sttU  see  there  "  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities"  {irevre  fiiv  woXkiv  ffxcdr), 
leaving  it  somewhat  uncertain  what  he  means  by  this 
figuraUve  language.  {Bdl.  Jud.,  4,  8,  4.)  Slrabo 
gives  a  circumference  of  60  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sod- 
om, according  to  the  traditions  of  the  neigfabourine 
communities  {&aTe  wtcrevtof  rot^  ^pvXXovfthotc  ^im 
Tuv  kyxvpiuv,  uc  &pa  iutoQvro  irore  TptOKcUdaca  vroX- 
eic  itrraOda,  iiv  t^C  forfpovoXiuc,  J^oSdfuiVj  m^oitp 
KVK?^  k^KOvrd  mm  aradiuv. — Slrab.,  764).  Two 
aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  told 
Maundrell  that  they  had  once  been  able  to  see  some 
part  of  these  ruins ;  that  they  were  near  the  shore,  and 
the  water  so  shallow  at  the  time,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it,  and  found  several 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buiMings.  These  sever- 
al authorities  are  too  weighty  to  be  despised ;  and  we 
may  collect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
that,  at  the  destruction  of  the  suilty  cities,  they  were 
not  entirely  overwhelmed  with  tne  waters,  but  remain- 
ed more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  as  monuments  of  the 
judgments  of  (rod ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years, 
they  have  gradually  receded  from  our  sight,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  aU, 
after  seasons  of  long-continued  drought,  llie  water 
now  covering  these  ruins  occupies  what  was  formerly 
the  Yale  of  Siddim ;  a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which 
stood  the  five  cities,  called  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomomh,  Admah,  Zeboim,  andBela 
or  Zoar.  The  first  four  of  these  were  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being  '*  a  little  city,'*  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  he  lied  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  catastrophe,  and  where  he  remained  in 
safety  during  its  accomplishment.  Naturalists  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  many  speculations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  destruction  took  place,  and  ^  im- 
mediate causes  enasjged  in  effecting  it ;  as  if  this  were 
necessaiy  for  our  faith.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  most  othen,  the  Ahnighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  causes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  such 
causes  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in  G^n.,  14,  10,  of 
the  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  that  it  was  "  full  of  slime 
pits,"  or,  more  properly,  pits  of  bitumen,  for  thus  the 
woid  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint.  Now  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  flooa,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  offending  cities  were  involved  in 
destruction,  which  met  them  on  all  aides,  from  above 
and  below ;  that  the  earth  opened  its  fountains  of  hva 
or  pitch  ignited  by  subterraneous  combustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  from  above  expedited  and  ensured  their 
utter  destruction.  Whatever  the  means  employed 
might  have  been,  thev  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  the  devoted  district ;  as  Lot  found 
fafety  in  Zoar,  although  only  .a  few  milea  distant,  and 
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within  the  pncinets  of  the  plain  it^.  This  eiiciui- 
stance  seems  to  show  sufikiently  tbalfthe  country  was 
not  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  as  supposed  by  sbme, 
which  would  scareely  have  been  so  partial  iu  its  ef- 
fects. There  is  also  a  passage  ((?eii.,  19,  28)  which 
favoun  very  much  the  above  opinion  respecting  the 
combustbn  of  the  soil ;  where  it  is  said  that  Aboham 
got  up  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  **  looked  towards  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah,  and  towards  all  the  land  of  the 
plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
toent  upwB  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  character 
of  this  catastrophe'  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
volcanic  eraption :  an  opinion  which  is  suppmrted  by 
the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood both  before  and  since ;  the  bituminous  nature  of 
the  soil  as  described  in  Genesis  (14,  10) ;  the  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  flame  and  smoke  so  late  as  the  first 
century,  as  attested  by  Josephus ;  and  the  hot  springs 
and  folcanic  substances,  consisting  of  lava,  sulphur, 
pumice,  and  basalt,  still  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
lake,  as  described  by  Volney,  Bnrckhardt,  Buckings 
ham,  and  other  travellers.  We  know  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  beneath  the  surface ;  the  figure,  material, 
and  stratification  of  the  mounUins :  whether  a  crater 
or  crsters  are  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  if  so,  whether 
they  have  emitted  any  streams  of  lava,  and  what  was 
their  direction.  All  this,  and  much  more  in  this  in- 
teresting neighbourhood,  remains  to  be  explored  bv  the 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist.  In  the  absence,  bow- 
ever,  of  such  information,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
cities  could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  a  mountain-crater,  ailer  the  manner  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  as  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
posed remains  of  the  cities,  ss  well  as  with  the  account 
which  represents  the  plsin  itself  as  burning,  not  the 
neighbourinff  mountains.  Nor  could  they  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava :  for  besides  that  this 
mode  is  liable  to  the  objection  already  urged  of  totally 
obliterating  the  cities,  the  ordinary  progress  of  a  lava 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  design,  as  it  is  never 
so  rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  for  escspe.  The 
catastrophe  might  still,  however,  hsve  been  of  a  vol- 
canic character,  but  the  vale  itself,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  crater ;  which,  vomiting  forth,  not  a 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a  far  more  liquid  and 
diffusive  stream  from  the  bituminous  stores  beneath, 
involved  the  miserable  inhabitants  on  all  side,  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire.  Before  this 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley ; 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jordan ;  through  which 
the  river  took  its  course  southward.  Here  we  are  as- 
sisted by  the  investigations  of  Burokhardt,  who,  al- 
though he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  examin- 
ing the  spot,  obtained  very  satisfactoiy  information, 
that,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  is  an 
opening  leading  into  the  Valley  of  El  Ghor;  which, 
with  its  southern  continuation,  termed  El  Araba^  both 
inspected  by  Borekhardt  himself,  descends  uninter-. 
rnptedly  to  the  ^lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  which  it 
joins  at  Akaba,  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Ezion-geber. 
This  Borekhardt  supposes  to  be  the  prolongation  of 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan,  which  discharged 
itself  into  the  sea  before  its  absorption  in  the  expanded 
Lake  of  Sodom.  This  is  extremely  probable:  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  interesting  country  in  the  world 
than  this,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  geological  survey.  We  may,  however,  from 
what  we  know,  infer  thus  much :  that  before  the  face 
of  the  country  was  chsnged  by  the  judgment  which  fell 
upon  it,  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  wstere  of  the 
Desd  Sea  was  an  extensive  valley,  called  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  on  which  atood  the  five  cities,  and  through 
which  the  Jordan  flowed  in  its  course  to  the  sea.  That 
it  flowed  /Aroitf  A  the  vale  may  be  inferred  from  the 
great  fertility  of  the  latter;  that  it  pamed  beyond  it,  is 
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which  the  water  coald  expend  itself  to  be  ezheneted  bj 
eTi4)ontion.  But  the  dncoTeiy  of  the  openinff  on  the 
soatheru  border  of  the  bke,  end  the  inclined  TeUej 
leading  thence  to  the  aea,  have  rendered  these  infer- 
ences almost  concluatve.  We  tUKf  then,  and  most  in 
fiict,  refer  the  origin  of  the  lake  to  the  epoch  in  qnee- 
tion,  when  the  eombostion  of  the  soil,  or  of  its  sab- 
etraca,  occasioned  a  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  val- 
ler,  by  which  the  river  was  arrested  in  its  coarse,  and 
a  bsein  formed  to  receive  ite  waters.  These  grMlaally 
spread  themselves  over  its  surface,  and  woold  no  doubt 
soon  have  filled  it,  and  reeamed  the  ancient  channel  to 
the  southward,  had  not  their  increase  been  retarded  by 
the  process  of  evaporation,  which  advanced  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio  aa  the  expanse  of  water  mw  wider  and 
wider.  The  newly-formed  lake  wouM  thue  continue 
to  extend  itself,  until  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
etreams,  and  the  consumption  dv  evaporation,  anived 
at  a  balance.  When  this  took  plaee,  or  whether  it  has 
even  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be  known ;  at  least  with- 
out such  observations  aa  have  not  yet  been  made. 
That  it  has  not  long  been  the  case  may  be  infeired 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  ruins  which  were  visible 
two  centuries  ago. — ^The  water  of  this  sea  is  fsr  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  containing  one  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  contents  in  a  state  of  perfect 
desiccation,  and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred  in  a  sute 
of  simple  crysuUization :  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  by  weight  of  water  will  yield  forty-one  pounds 
of  salu ;  while  the  proportion  of  saline  contents  in  the 
water  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  than  1-S7lh  part  in 
a  state  of  dryness,  and  about  six  pounds  of  salts  in  a 
hundred  of  the  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  is  1 .2 1 1 ;  that  of  conunon  water  being  1000.  A 
▼ial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Bsnks, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Mareet,  who  gives  the  foUowioff 
reeulU:  **This  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
doee  not  deposite  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close 
vessels.  Its  taste  is  peculisily  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
gent. Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  Teiy  copi- 
ous precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  catbonat* 
ted  alkalies  readily  throw  down  a  magnesian  piecipi- 
tate.  Scrfutions  of  barytes  produce  a  cloud,  snowing 
the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid.  No  alumina  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  test  of  succin- 
ic scid  combined  with  ammonia.  A  small  quantity 
of  palverixed  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  «irope  of 
the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  sslt  was  readily 
dissolved  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  tiitontion, 
ahowinc  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  satumted  with  com- 
mon salt.  None  of  the  coloured  infusions  common- 
ly used  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  and  turmeric,  were  in  the 
least  altered  by  the  water."  The  reeolt  of  Dr.  Mar^ 
cet*s  analysis  gives  the  foUowing  contents  in  100  grains 
of  the  water : 

MariateorLinM 3.090  mlas. 

MorlsisorMasiMsIa      ....  10.M6    - 

Muriate  of  Soda 10.800     ** 

SolpliatsofLiffis 0.054     ** 

M.S80 

Dr.  Madden,  a  recent  traveller,  brought  home  with  him 
a  bottle  of  the  same  water,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
was  found  to  contain  the  foUowing  substances  : 

CblortdeorSoda^wlthatfaMofBnmlns  .       .       .  0  J» 

Ctilorideorilagnflsiam ftJS 

Chloride  of  Calcium S.09 

Sulphate  of  Lime '    .       .  ].M 

lo!tt 
The  tfmveller  last  moQtioned  gives  us  the  following 
«ecoimt  of  a  visit  which  ha  paid  to  the  Dead  Sea. 


«•  AboQt  six  ID  the  moroi&g  I  rsH^bed  the 
much  against  the  advice  of 


shora,  md, 
my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
I  wae  deeirous  of  ascer- 


solved  on  havmg  a  bathe, 
taining  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  *  nothing  sinks 
in  the  Desd  Sea.'  I  swam^  a  considerable  distance 
fi»m  the  shors,  and  about  four  yards  from  the  beach  I 
wae  bvfood  my  depth.  The  water  wae  the  coldest  I 
ever  felt,  and  the  taste  of  it  the  meet  deteeUble  ;  it 
wae  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  infusion 
of  quassia.  Ita  buoyancy  I  found  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  sea  I  ever  swam  in,  not  excepting  the 
Euxnie,  which  is  extremely  eait.  I  could  lie  like  a 
log  of  wood  on  the  surface,  without  stirring  band  or 
foot,  as  long  aa  I  chose ;  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ertion, I  could  just  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  wae  again  thrown  on  the  surftce,  in 
spite  of  my  endeavours  to  descend  lower.  On  com- 
ing out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  pained  me  excessively ;  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  waters  irriuted  the  abraded  skin,  and  ul- 
timately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifVeen  daya  in  Jerusalem,  and  became  so  trou- 
blesome in  Alexandrea,  that  my  medical  attendant 
was  anpiehensive  of  gangrene.'*  Dr.  Madden  is  con- 
▼inced  that  no  Uving  creature  can  be  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea;  and,  to  tiy  whether  there  were  any  fish 
in  it,  he  spent  two  hours  in  fishing.  The  snrfece 
of  the  sea,  according  to  him,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  asphaitum,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it.  On  coming  out  of  the 
water  he  found  hia  body  covered  with  it,  and  like- 
wise with  an  incrustation  of  sslt,  almost  the  thick- 
nees  of  e  sixpence.  The  rugged  aspect  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  deep  ravines,  aMthe  jagged  rocks,  all 
prove  that  the  sunrounding  countiy  baa  once  been  the 
scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  **  I  have 
no  heeitation,"  aays  Dr.  Msdden,  **  in  stating  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  covers 
the  crater  of  a  volcano."  We  have  said  that  this  tnv- 
eller  was  convinced  thai  no  living  creators  could  bo 
found  in  the  Desd  Sea:  Chateaubriand,  however, 
states  that,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at  midnight, 
he  was  told  by  the  Bethlenusts  that  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about  near 
tte  shore.  Maundrell  also  observed,  among  the  peb- 
blee  on  the  bank,  shells  which  hsd  once  conuined  fish. 
The  traveller  last  mentioned  also  saw  birds  flying- 
about  and  over  the  sea  with  impunity,  which  contrap 
dicta  the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  flyiog 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  ie  situate  between  two  ridges 
of  mountains ;  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bisn  tide  are  the  highest  and  most  rockjr,  and  have 
much  the  appearance  of  a  black  'perpendicular  wall, 
throwing  a  aark  and  lengthened  shadow  over  the  water 
of  the  sea.  {Maruford't  Scripture  Gaztttser,  p.  138, 
9eqq,)  We  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  CUirke,  which  have  been  al- 
ready in  some  degree  anticipated.  "  The  atmosphere 
was  remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw  none 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  hy  some  writers,  are 
said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Every- 
thing about  it  was  in  the  highest  de^;ree  grand  and 
awful.  Ita  deeolate,  althou^  majestic  features,  are 
well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  vrith  ter- 
ror, seeming  to  shrink  from  the  nanrative  of  its  de- 
ceitful alluremenU  and  deadly  infioence.  *  Beautiful 
fruit,'  say  they,  *  grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched  tl»n  it  becomee  dust  and  aahes.'  In 
addition  to  its  physical  horrora,  the  region  around  ie 
said  to  be  more  periloua,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribee 
wandering  upon  the  shores  of  tne  lake,  than  any  otheir 
pert  of  tM  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvelloue 
nas  thoa  affixed,  for  ages,  false  charMteristios  to  the 
■oblimeBt  aesociations  of  natuial  sconeiy  in  the  who!« 
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ymAAi  fer«  lUhotgh  it  W  now  knows  tkit  Iks 
of  tbU  kko^  instOM  of  pfOTing  dostnictivo  of  uiMil 
life,  •wwm  witk  mymda  of  fiikes  iCh€ttambrmnd, 
voL.  1,  p.  411,  Ltmd^  1811);  that,  iotlMd  of  faUinf 
victims  to  ita  ezbaUtioDB,  certaki  birds  mske  it  tkeir 
psctilisr  noon  {MMminlk  p.  84,  Os/.,  1721);  tkst 
shells  sboBod  opon  its  shores;  thst  the  pnitendsd 
frait  cotttsiniDg  sskr s  is  ss  natiml  sod  adminble  a 
pioductaoD  of  nsture  ss  the  rest  of  the  Teoetablo  king* 
dom,  being  the  fruit  of  the  SeUtmm  MSangetut,  tho 
iaside  of  wbicfa,  when  the  fruit  is  sttacked  bj  an  in- 
sect {Tentkredo)t  turns  to  dust,  while  the  skia  lemsias 
entire  end  of  a  beantifol  colour ;  notwithstanding  all 
these  sod  other  facu  are  well  established,  yet  even 
the  latest  authors  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  continae 
to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  honors.->-Re- 
land,  in  his  account  of  the  Lacut  AsphaUiUt  {PaUut^ 
▼ol.  1,  p.  388),  after  inserting  copious  extracts  from 
Galen  concerning  the  properties  and  quali^  of  the 
water,  and  ita  natural  histoiy,  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  alrange  fables  that  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  deadly  influence,  by  showing  thst  certain  of  the  an- 
cients confounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the 
same  appellation  of  Asphaltitee,  near  Babylon;  and 
that  they  attribated  te  it  qnalities  which  properly^  be- 
longed to  the  Babylonian  wateza.  An  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  Babylonian  lake  oocnis  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Vitm?itts  (8,  3),  of  Pliny  (86,  16),  of  Athe- 
MBus  (2,  0),  and  of  Xiphilinos  (p.  252).  From  their 
varioua  teatimony  it  is  STident,  that  all  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites  near  Baby- 
lon, were,  from  we  similarity  or  their  names,  oltt- 
mately  considered  aa  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Jodnan  lake,  the  two  Aaphaltitea  being  confoonded." 
{Clarke's  TravsU^  w>l.  4,  p.  398,  Lonl  ed.} 

M^BioTis,  a  Uke  of  Egypt,  m  the  immediate  Tieni- 
ity  of  Alexandrea.  Its  earlier  name  was  Msria  (^ 
Uaptia  AyiMy)-;  the  later  Gteeks  mtm  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Mareotis  {UaptQTig).    The  first 


that 

makes  mention  of  it  is  St^laz  (p.  44).  •*  Pharos,'* 
says  he,  '*  is  so  nninhsbited  ialaad,  with  a  good  har- 
hour,  but  destitnte  of  wster.  This  last  is  obuined 
from  the  neighboQffing  lake  Maria  (^hi  rpc  Hapiof 
^dfofyc  WpetHWTOi.")  The  ssme  writer  informs  us, 
that  in  Tory  early  times  canals  were  cut  connecting  this 
lake  with  the  Nile,  and  thus  faroidiing  it  with  a  eon- 
stent  aupply  of  fresh  water.  The  Lake  Mareotis  fint 
roee  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alezandret. 
From  this  period  it  ia  mentioned  by  all  the  geogrsphi- 
cal  writers,  but  the  most  particular  description  is  gfren 
by  Strabo  (798>.  **  Ths  Lake  Marea,"  says  Strabo, 
**is  more  than  160  sudia  in  breadth,  and  net  quite 
800  ia  lenffth.  It  extenda  on  the  west  ss  far  as  the 
fortress  cJled  Chersonesas,  which  is  70  stsdia  from 
Alexandrea.  It  contains  eight  islsnds,  and  all  the 
country  sroond  is  well  inhabited.**  In  snotber  part 
(p.  798)  he  infonna  us,  that  man?  canals  connected 
tiiis  lake  with  the  Nile,  and  that  thus,  in  the  summer 
sesson,  whsn  the  lake  would  otherwise  hsTO  been  low, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  sAnded  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  rendered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  Alexandres  in  particular,  extremely  healthy ; 
since,  otherwiee,  had  the  waters  of  the  lake  been  di- 
minii^ed  by  the  summer  heats,  the  sun  would  hsTe 
acted  on  the  mod  left  uneo?eied  along  the  banks,  and 
would  have  produced  pestilence.  Of  these  canals 
he  remsrks,  on  another  occasion  (p.  868),  thai  msny 
of  them  struck  the  Nile  between  Oynncopolis  snd 
Momemphis.  Along  the  csnals  connecting  the  ri^r 
with  the  lake  was  the  merchsndise  transported  to  Al- 
exandres, to  be  conveyed  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. — ^The  eountrr  around  the  lake  was  remsric- 
able  for  ita  fSoitility.  The  principal  product  was  wine. 
It  was  a  light,  sweetish  white  wine,  with  a  delicate  per- 
fame^  of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  alfect  the  head ; 
*s^gh  the  aUonoft  in  Hohro  (OL,  1,  87,  14)  to  itv 
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I  %a  %Atopmtmf  uniess  ■  oo  Bepa 
_  irookl  seem  to  imply  thst  it  had 

iMt  always  pteserred  its  innocnons  quslity.  It  has 
hesii  soggeeted  by  some  critics,  thst  the  Maieotie 
wine  did  net  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  M»> 
raotia,  hut  from  acanton  of  this  nsme  in  Epiras.  This 
opinion  resu  for  support  on  a  pssssgo  in  Herodotus 
<2,  77),  where  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  vines  in 
^87P^  *nd  <^  ^  people  drsnk  a  kind  of  beer  in  its 
stead  (slvy  d'ia  xpiBiuv  frtfcoiffiUvt^  Siaxp^uvrm-  o6 
yap  0fi  dot  iv  rf  xQf>9  ofore^i).  Malto-Brnn  soc- 
cessfnUy  combata  this  sssertion,  and  ahowa,  by  very 
clear  pcoofr,  that,  under  the  Greeks  snd  Romans, 
Egypt  produced  various  kinds  of  wine.  As  rogards 
the  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  the  dossinion  of 
these  foreign  powers,  it  appeare  veiy  manifest,  from 
the  pointings  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Thebaid, 
snd  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  was  for  from  be- 
ing unknown.  Some  of  these  paintings  represent  the 
whole  process  of  the  vintago.  In  the  Sacred  writing* 
also  (Ifmnb.  20,  6)  there  is  a  very  plain  allusion  to 
the  vines  of  Egypt.  We  most  either,  therefore,  co»* 
sider  the  remani  of  Herodotus  incorrect,  or  refer  it  to 
s  psrt  of  the  country  merely.  Perhsps,  ss  the  vines 
were  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  deeert,  above  the  level 
of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  property  so  called, 
the  veracity  of  the  histortan  may  in  this  winr  be  saved. 
Unless  this  Istter  mode  of  exploning  the  difficulty  bo 
adopted,  he  will  he  found  to  contradict  himself,  sinoo 
it  is  stated  in  the  168th  chspter  of  the  ssme  book,  that 
ths  caste  of  warrion  in  Egypt  received  individually 
four  measures  of  wine,  Slvou  riaaapac  iiffwrr^pac. 
(Compere  BuUetin  da  Science*  HUiorimue^  dec,  vol. 
4,  p.  77,  ss^f .)— The  modem  name  of  Lake  Mareotis 
is  ifotrov^.  For  msny  s^  sfter  the  Greek  snd  Ro- 
msn  dominion  in  Egypt,  it  was  dried  up ;  for,  though 
the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surfsce  of  the  ocean,  thm 
is  not  suflieient  nin  to  keep  up  sny  lake  in  the  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  foree  of  perpetual  evaporation. 
But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to  ciicuniscribo 
more  effectually  the  communicationa  which  the  French 
army  in  the  city  of  Alexandrea  nwintained  with  the 
surrounding  couotiy,  cut  across  the  wsUs  of  the  oM 
cansl  whicE  hsd  fornnd  a  dike,  seosreting  this  low 
ground  from  Lake  Msodis,  or  the  Lake  of  Abookir,  on 
the  east.  In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the 
water  had  a  sodden  fall  of  aiz  feet,  and  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotia  which  had  so  long  dissnpesred,  snd  the  site  of 
which  hsd  been  ooeopied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly 
by  cultivated  lands,  and  even  villsoes,  resumed  ita  sn- 
cient  extent.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  villages  were 
obliged  to  fly,  sad  bewail  from  a  diatance  the  annihilfr- 
tioQ  of  dieir  gardena  and  dwellings.  This  modern  in-' 
undation  of  the  sea  is  indeed  much  more  extensivo 
than  the  ancient  Lske  Msreotis,  occupying  probably 
four  times  its  extent.  (IfaZte-Bfun,  Oeogr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
32,  Am.  ed.) 

MakoiIita,  a  country  of  Asis,  lying  along  the  river 
Maigus,  from  which  it  derived  ita  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Parthiene, 
on  the  north  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  Bactriana, 
and  on  the  south  by  Asia  and  the  Sariphian  mountaina. 
U  now  answen  to  the  northern  part  of  Chortuan. 
(Compare  P2tn.,  6, 16. — Strabo,  615.)  Strabo  speaks 
in  strong  terms  of  the  fertility  of  Msrgiana,  and  states 
that  it  took  two  men  to  claap  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  vines  with  their  arms.     {Strab.j  73.) 

MAaolTBs,  the  tide  of  one  of  the  minor  poems  as- 
cribed Co  Homer.    {Vid.  Homerus,  p.  642,  col.  1.) 

Mabods,  I.  a  river  in  Mossia  Superior,  rising  from 
Mount  Oibelus,  and  falling  into  tne  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Viminacinm.  It  is  now  the  Moratoa. — II.  A 
river  of  Margians,  faUing  into  the  Oxos  northwest  of 
Nisea.     It  is  now  the  Mariab,    (P/m.,  6,  16.) 

MAmtinA,  I.  a  city  of  the  CaUngii,  in  the  south- 
easteiii  part  of  Anbia  Falix,  13  milei  northeast  of 
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Miiia;  now  Afare6.--II.  A  ei^ oC the Mmbii in Ab»> 
bia  Felix.    (PZm.,  6, 88.) 

MarU,  Lbz,  I.  by  C.  Mariwi,  wh«n  tiibnna,  A.U.G. 
634.  It  ordained  that  the  pasaages,  called  jwnCw,  by 
which  the  people  pasaed  to  give  their  volea  at  the 
conuUAf  ahould  be  nanowert  io  order  that  there  might 
be  DO  crowding  there,  and  that  no  pemons  might  lake 
their  atand  tl^e  to  impede  or  diataxh  the  voters. 
(Cic.,  Leg.,  3,  17.)— XL  MarU  Poxcia,  «o  called  be- 
cauae  propoaed  by  two  tribonea,  Maries  and  Poreias. 
It  was  passed  A.U.C.691,  and  oedained  that  those  com* 
manders  sboald  be  punished  whot  in  order  to  obtain 
a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  aeconnt  of  the 
number  xtt  the  enemy  alain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizena 
that  were  missing ;  and  that,  when  commanders  re- 
turned to  the  city,  they  should  swear  befiore  tbe  city 
quastors  to  the  truth  of  the  aooount  which  they  had 
sent    iVal.  Max.,  2,  8,  1.) 

Mabiani.  Fossa,  a  canal  cut  by  Marine  from  the 
river  Rhone,  through  the  Campus  lispideus,  into  the 
Lake  Maetramela.  It  wee  probably  near  the  modem 
Martiguu,    (ifs/o,  2,  5.--PZin„  8,  4.) 

Mabianoyni,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Sangarius.  They  were  of  UDOortain  origin ; 
but,  since  they  difiiared  neither  in  language  nor  in  cus- 
toms materially  from  the  Bitbynians,  Umy  mi^  justly 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
{Strab.,  542.)  That  they  were  barbaioua  is  allowed 
by  all ;  and  llkeopompQS,  whose  authority  is  referred  to 
by  Strabo,  reported,  that  when  the  Megaxians  founded 
Heraclea  in  their  territory,  they  easily  subjected  the 
Mariandypi,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  abject  ala- 
very,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mnota  in  Crete,  and  the 
PeoestB  inThessaly.  {Strub.,  L  c.-^Pondan,,  ep. 
AUien,,  6,  p.  263.— ilM^n.,  14,  p.  620.) 

MabIca,  I.  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liria,  who  had  a 
grove  near  Mintuma,  into  which,  if  anything  was 
brought,  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  it  oulsgain.  {PUt^ 
Vil.  Mariiy  39.)  According  to  some  authoritiea,  she 
was  the  same  with  Circe.  {LacUaU^y  de  Pais.  RbL, 
1,  21.)  Vireil,  however,  makes  her  the  wife  of  Fao- 
nus,  and  mouier  of  Latinos.  {Mn,,  1, 47. — Ser9.,  ad 
loc.) 

Mabinus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ptolemy.  An  account  of  his  work  on  Mathemati* 
cal  Geography  will  be  given  under  the  article  Ptole- 
maBus. 

Mabisus,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  falla  into  the  Ti- 
biscus;  now  the  JlforoscA.  {Strabo,  ^~Jomand.fd€ 
JUb.  Get.,  p.  102.) 

Mabius,  Caios,  a  celebrated  Roman,  waa  bom  of 
humble  parents,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi- 
num,  about  B.C.  157.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  B.C.  134,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  together 
with  Jugurtha,  where  he  highly  distinffuished  himself. 
He  received  great  marks  of  honour  mm  Scipio,  who 
used  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table  ;  and  when, 
one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked  where  they 
should  find  so  great  a  seneral  when  he  was  gone,  hie 
is  said  to  have  replied  placing  hia  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Marius,  "  Here,  perhaps.''  In  B.C.  110 
he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons,  throu^  the 
influence  of  Cecilius  Metellua,  according  to  Plutarch, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  m  the  Nnmantine  war.  In  this  office  he 
showed  himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  a  most  determined  enemy  of  the  patrician 
order,  and  one  who  was  not  easily  to  be  pot  down  by 
the  threats  and  opposition  of  his  enemies.  Having 
proposed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  not  be 
pot  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  assembhr,  and  aummon- 
ed  Marius  before  them  to  anawer  for  hia  conduct. 
Menus  not  only  appearsd,  but  threatened  to  commit 
the  coQsnla  to  pnsoii  if  they  did  noi  repeal  the  d»* 
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ciMI  tad wfaen Melelhis  eoBtbned  to  rapport  it,  he 
ooouMndfid  him  to  be  led  away  to  prison.  Msims 
obtained  the  pnptofship  with  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
qneaee  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  ordeiv 
who  accused  him  of  having  oblamed  the  office  by 
means  of  briboy.  At  the  expiieiion  of  his  pnstor- 
ship  the  province  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which 
be  cleared  of  robbers.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consolshq) ;  but  he  did  not 
ventore  to  become  a  candwiste  for  many  years  sAen 
He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in  public  opmion,  and 
appears  about  this  time  to  hsv«  married  Juha,  one  of 
toe  Julian  frmily,  who  was  aunt  to  the  celebrated  Jo* 
tins  G«aar.  in  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  MeteUns 
into  Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  legatuM ;  and  by  his 
pradence  and  coonge  in  the  war  with  Juffuitha,  ho 
added  matly  to  his  niiitaiy  reputation.  His  firiende 
took  Bdvantage  of  his  increasing  populsri^r  at  Rooio 
to  persuade  the  people  that  m  war  with  Jognrtha 
would  never  be  coneloded  until  the  conunand  waa 
given  to  Mamis.  This  led  to  an  open  rupture  be* 
tween  him  and  Metellns;  and  it  was  with  the  great* 
est  difficelty  that  the  latter  allowed  his  lieutenant 
Marios  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Marios  was,  however,  soc- 
eeesful;  he  obtained  the  consnlship  B.C.  107,  and 
the  command  of  the  Jocorthiae  war.  On  his  arrival 
in  Afirica  he  pioseooled  the  war  with  the  greateet 
vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  106)  o\h 
tained  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugortha,  who  was 
treacherously  given  op  by  Bocchus  to  his  questor 
Sylla.  Marina  remaioed  in  Africa  during  the  next 
yeer  (B.C.  106),  in  which  the  consul  Manlins  and 
the  proconsul  Cwpio  wero  defeated  by  the  Teotones 
and  Cimbri,  with  the  pfodigiooa  loss,  accoiding  to' 
Livy  {EvU.,  67),  of  80,000  soldiers,  beeides  40,000 
camp  followers.  The  news  of  their  defeat  caused  the 
greateet  conatemation  at  Rome,  especially  as  theTen^ 
tones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasioD 
of  Italy ;  and  Marius  was  aoeordiii|fly  eleoted  consul 
in  his  abaenee,  without  any  opposition  even  from  tiio 
patrician  party,  aa  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  wao 
able  to  mve  it  firom  impending  ruin.  He  entered 
upon  his  second  consulship  B.C.  104,  and  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  his  victories  over  Jugortha ;  but,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  thmstened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  defeired  by,  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into 
Spain,  he  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  f<^ 
lowing  years  (B.C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consul- 
ship of  Marius  (B.C.  102),  the  Cimbri,  having  beeo 
defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in  two  divisions  ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  Teutones^and  Ambrones  (a  Gal- 
lic people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  and  the  oth- 
er, comprising  ths  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Teotones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqu« 
Sextin  (now  Aix)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulus,  who  wse 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  paa- 
si^  of  the  Cimbri,  ratreated  first  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Athesis  (now  the  Adtge),  and  afterward  quitted 
this  position  also,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. In  the  following  year  (B.C.  lOlX  Mariua,  who 
was  sgain  elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entire^  defeated 
the  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vercella  (now  VireeUi)^ 
aituate  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Seesites.  In 
these  two  battlee  the  Teotones  and  Ambronee  am  mid 
to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of  290,000  men 
(200,000  alain,  and  90,000  taken  prisonem) ;  and  the 
Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slsin,  and  60,000  taken 
prisoners).  (Lte.,  EpU.,  68.).  Mariua  again  became 
candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year; 
but,  now  that  the  fear  pf  the  Gallic  invasion  waa  ro* 
moved,  he  waa  opposed  by  the  whole  etrength  of  the 
patrician  party,  lie  nevertheless  obtained  the  con- 
•olship,  in  gieot  pwtt  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Setuf- 
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nbmi,  the  tribano,  who  is  described  ai  %  man  thtt 
BGirapIed  at  the  commission  of  no  crime  to  aeoom- 
pKsh  his  object.  The  events  of  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Marias,  which  are  some  of  the  most  important  in 
this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narnted 
by  historians.  It  appears  that  an  agrarian  law,  pro- 
posed by  Satominus,  and  supported  by  Marios  snd 
one  of  the  prstors  named  Glaucia,  was  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patri- 
cian party ;  and  that  Metellua  Nomidicos  was  driven 
into  exile,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  conforming  to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year  came  on,  Memmins,  who 
opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  waa 
murdered  by  order  of  Satuminos ;  and  the  senate, 
perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  sUte  of  anarchy,  passed 
the  usual  decree,  *'  that  the  consuls  should  take  can 
that  the  republic  received  no  injury,"  by  which  almoat 
absolute  power  waa  vested  in  those  magistrates.  Ma- 
rios, unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  be- 
sieged Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  Capitol.  They  surrendered  to  Marius  on  the  prom- 
ise that  their  Uvea  diould  be  spared,  but  they  were 
all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Marius,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to 
the  popular  party  bv  the  surrender  of  Satuminus  and 
Glaucia,  wo^IId  not  have  been  able  to  save  their  lives, 
even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt.  At  the  expiration 
of  bis  consulship,  Marios  left  Rome,  to  avoid  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  return 
of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Satuminus. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  aacrifice 
'which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  exciting  Mithradatea  to  war,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  again  employed  in  military  affairs,  since 
he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peace.  In  B.C. 
90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out,  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sylla  were  employed  as  UgoH  to  the 
two  consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity 
and  energy  which  had  distmguished  him  in  his  eariier 
years  ;  and  disguated,  it  is  said,  with  the  increasing 
reputation  of  Sylla,  he  resigned  his  command  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Marsian  war  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end,  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Mariua  and  Sylla.  The  command 
of  the  Mithradatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  the  latter, 
who  was  now  consul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Msrius  used  ev- 
ery effort  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  gone  every  day  to  the  Campos  Martius, 
and  to  have  performed  his  exercises  with  the  young 
men,  although  he  was  now  in  his  70th  year,  and  veiy 
corpulent,  in  order  to  ahow  that  he  was  not  incapaci- 
tated by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  P.  Sul- 
picius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  sreat  property  and 
influence ;  and  a  law  was  eventually  passed,  that  the 
command  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and  given  to 
Marius.  Sylla  vfas  vrith  the  army  at  the  time,  besie- 
ging Nola;  but,  as  soon  aa  be  heard  of  the  law  which 
had  been  passed,  he  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marina 
and  hia  adherents  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city. 
After  wandering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marius 
escsped  with  the  greatest  difliculty  to  Africa  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage  than  Sextilios,  the 

Kveroor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  htm,  that,  unless 
quitted  Africs,  he  shouki  treat  him  aa  a  public  ene- 
my. **  Go  and  tell  him,'*  replied  the  wanderer,  "that 
yOD  have  seen  the  exile  Marina  sitting  on  the  rains  of 
Carthage."  But,  in  the  foUowmff  year  (B.C.  87),  do- 
ring  the  abeence  of  Sylla,  who  had  ffone  to  Greece 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Msrius  retumed  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  laws  of  Sylla,  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  bis  colleague  Oetatios,  soppoorted  by  the 
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pttrieiaii  party.  Shortly  afterward,  Maritie  and  Ctn- 
na  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  army<  and 
a  general  massacro  of  the  oppoaite  party  ensued. — 
Mariua  always  appears  to  have  been  of  a  fierce  and 
unrolenting  temper ;  and  the  sufferings  he  had  lately 
undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  life  must  have  great- 
ly impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and 
thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  were  put  to  death.  Lotctius  Catu- 
lus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marios  in  the  war 
with  the  Cimbri,  deatroyed  himself  to  avoid  assas- 
sination ;  and  among  the  numerous  iHustrioos  patri- 
cians that  fell  were  C.  and  L.  Julius  Cesar,  and  the 
celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius,  who  is  so  frequently 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers in  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore."  Marius  and  Cinna 
declared  themselyes  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year 
(B.C.  86),  without  even  holding  the  comitia ;  but 
Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  banning  of  the  year, 
on  the  17th  day  of  his  consulship  according  to  Plu- 
Uroh  {Vit.  Mar,,  c.  46),  or  the  iSth  according  to 
Livy  {Epit.  80). — ^The  character  o:/ Marina  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  from  his  life  by  Plutarch,  who  a]H>esre 
to  have  taken  hia  account  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Syl- 
la," the  inveterate  enemy  of  Mariua.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  after  hia  return  from  exile,  Marios  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties ;  but  even  these  were 
surpaased  by  the  atrocitiea  of  Sylla ;  and  we  ahould 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius  if  we  ascribed  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  the  character  which  he 
displayed  in  his  seventh  consulship.  "  I  have  aeen," 
aays  Plutsrch,  "  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna,  in 
(jsul,  which  expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  his 
sternness  snd  severity.  Since  he  wak  naturally  ro- 
bust and  wariike,  ana  more  acquamted  with  the  arte 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was  fierce  snd  haughty 
when  in  authority.  It  is  said  that  he  never  learned 
Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  uae  of  that  lan- 
ffuage  on  any  serioua  occasion  ;  aa  if  it  were  ridicu' 
bus  to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  sub- 
ject to  others.  '  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  ta 
pay  hia  court  to  the  Grecian  Moses  and  Graces,  he 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  many  honourable  offices, 
and  performing  so  many  glorious  exploits,  hsve  crown- 
ed the  whole  by  a  most  savage  and  infamona  old  age, 
in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to  anger,  ill-timed  am- 
bition, and  insatiable  avarice."  {Plui.,  Vit.  Mar. — 
Sail.,  BdL.  Jug.-^Eneyd.  Ua.  Knowl,  vol.  14,  p.  420, 
9eq.y—ll.  Son  of  the  preceding,  resembled  his  father 
in  private  character,  and  was  equslly  fieree  and  vin- 
dictive. He  seized  upon  the  consulship  at  the  age 
of  37,  and  ptit  to  death  numbers  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Defeated  subsequently  by  Sylla,  he  fled  to 
Pneneste,  where  he  slew  himself.  (Plat,,  Vit.  Mar.) 
— III.  Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  antag- 
onist of  Celestins  snd  Nestorius,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 426  and  450  A.D.  His  country  is  not  exactly 
known :  some  believe  him  to  hsve  been  a  native  of 
Apulia ;  othen,  of  some  other  provihce  of  Lower  Ita- 
ly ;  and  others,  sgain,  of  Africa.  It  appean  that  he 
was  not  a  priest.  He  hss  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  worka,  or,  rether,  translations  from  the  Greek,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  relative  to  the  heresies  of  Pelagios 
snd  Nestorius,  of  extracts  firom  the  works  of  the  lat- 
ter, refotationa  of  his  doctrine,  erron  of  Theodoras 
and  Mopsuestus,  acts  of  synods  held  against  heretics, 
&c.  Msrius  Mercator  was  the  disciple  snd  friend  of 
St.  Augustine.  His  works  were  edited  by  Gsroer, 
Paris,  1673,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1684. 
— ^IV.  Marcus  Aurelius  Marius  Augustus,  was  ori- 
ginally an  armourer  or  blacksmith  in  Gaul.  He  af- 
terward turned  hia  attention'  to  a  military  life,  and 
soon  raised  himself,  br  his  merit,  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions.   After  the  death  of  Yictorinus  the  younger,  the 
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trmy  elected  Marine  emperor.  It  is  genenlly  eap- 
posed  that  the  Empreae  Vietorine  eonthtmled  to  his 
elevation,  with  the  hope  of  pieserring  her  own  au- 
thority ;  but  this  is  denied  by  some  modem  writers, 
who  maintain  that  she  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
which  deprived  Marius  of  hie  crown  and  life.  {De 
Bote,  DisgerUUian  tur  vn  midaiUon  ie  Tetrieut, — 
Mem.  d*  VAead.  de»  Inter.,  vol.  M.)  He  reicned 
only  three  days,  and  was  slain  by  a  aoldier  to  whom 
he  had  refused  some  favoor,  and  who,  in  stabbing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Take  it^it  was  thon  thyself  that 
foiged  it."  Marios  was  remarkable  for  personal 
strength,  of  which  historiana  give  aome  accounts  that 
are  evidently  febulons.  {Treb,  PcUiOy  Trigint,  7^- 
raim. — Vit,  Marti.) 

MabharIca,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
renaica,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean  ahore.     It 
forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  diatrict  of  Btwca.    The 
inbabitants  were  a  roving  race,  and  remarkable  for 
their  skill  in  taming  serpents.    {Sil,  lial.^  8,  300.) 
The  ancient  Marmariea  was  a  region  much  leas  high- 
ly favoured  by  natmre  than  Gyrenaica.    According  to 
Delia  Cella  (p.  18S,  nqq.),  the  general  features  of  the 
coontry,  however,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  region 
last  mentioned.    '*  We  wound  our  way,**  saya  thia 
traveller,  **amonff  wild  and  rugged  monntains,  fre- 
qoently  enlivenea  by  groups  of  evergreens ;  smoog 
which  the  cypress,  arbotua,  Phoenician  juniper,  gigan- 
tic myrtle,  carob,  and  laurel,  were  moat  abnikbnt; 
and  as  they  form  no  long  and  uniform  woods,  but  are 
scattered    about  in  a  variety  of  forms  and   groupa 
amoDg  the  rocks,  they  are  very  picturesque  ornaments 
of  the  scenery.    The  ground  is  throu^^ut  broken 
and  irregular,  and  does  not  slope  down  mto  pastures, 
as  in  Cyrenaica  ;  but  the  privation  of  that  agreeable 
feature  has  ita  compensation,  for  the  want  of  grass* 
lands  secures  this  district  from  the  incursions  of  the 
vagabond  hordes  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  woody 
sod  elevated  nature  of  this  country  afibrda  frequent 
and  copioua  springs  of  clesr  and  most  delicious  wa- 
ter.—This  tract  of  border  country  is,  as  in  formei' 
times,  the  resort  of  all  the  thieves,  miscreanta,  and 
malcontents  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripoli  snd 
Egypt.     Pitching  their  ten^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Bombs,  they  make  incursions  into  the  ad- 
jacent difltricts,  and  pillage  all  who  have  the  misfor- 
toDe  to  fall  in  their  way.    They  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  caravans  and  pilsrima  who  traverse  this  coun- 
try on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  this  is  the  only 
roate  used  by  the  people  of  Morocco,  above  all  oth- 
ers the  most  fervently  devoted  to  their  prophet.** — 
M.  Pacho  epeake  of  the  general  aspect  of  Marmariea 
in  atiU  leas  favourable  terms.     Tne  soil,  he  says,  is 
rocky,  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  depends  for  its 
fertility  aoleiy  on  the  copious  rains.     The  country 
presents  none  of  those  verdant  ^ovea  of  lanrel  and 
myrtle  which  crown  the  moontams  and  overahadow 
the  valleys  of  the  Pentapolis.    The  singing-birds,  vain- 
ly seeking  foliace  and  shelter,  flee  from  this  naked  re- 
r;  only  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  and 
vulture,  appear  in  numerous  flights,  their  sinisler 
screams  rendering  the  solitude  more  friffhtfol.    The 
jackal,  the  hyena,  the  jerboa,  the  hare,  and  the  gazelle, 
are  the  wild  animals  which  chiefly  abound ;  and  the 
eristence  of  man  is  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
of  distant  flocks,  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.    Yet 
this  country  also  ediibits  traces  of  having  once  been 
occupied  by  a  civilised  and  even  numeroua  popula- 
tion, and  there  ere  marks  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions which  were  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
water.    Canals  of  irrigation  cross  the  plain  in  every 
direction,  and  even  wind  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  ancient  cisterns  are  numerous ;  they  are  fre- 
qoently  divided  into  several  chambers,  adorned  with 

glars,  and  coated  vvith  a  cement  harder  than  stone. 
It  the  moiuuiieat*  of  MamMnca  poaseis  xxme  of 


the  degant  and  elasaic  character  of  those  of  Cyiaw» 
being  ruder,  and  mors  in  the  £gyptian  atyle.  (P«« 
eho,  Yo^fogt  dans  U  Marnuuifue,  p.  68,  se^f .)  The 
inhabitanta  of  thia  region  are  entirely  Bedouins,  chief- 
ly of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ah,  and  are  supposed 
l^  M.  Pacho  not  to  exceed  38,000.  {Modem  Tnm- 
etitr,  pt  50,  p.  ass,  etqq.) 

MABMAaiDJB,  the  inbabitants  of  Marmariea. 

MABMARioH,  a  place  in  the  immediate  vichiity  of 
Oarystus,  in  Eubcsa,  which  fumiahed  the  valuable 
marble  for  which  Caryatus  was  famed.  A  temple  wae 
erected  here  to  Apollo  Marmarue.  Marmariom  was 
exactly  oppoaite  to  Halaa  Araphenides  in  Attica.  {Stror 
bo,  446.— CreiiMr's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  142.) 

Maro.     Vid.  Virgilius. 

Marok,  I.  a  priest  of  ApoUo  in  Thrace,  near  Ma- 
ronea.  (ifoni.,  Od.,  9, 197.>— II.  A  folk>wer  of  Oai- 
ris,  well  acquainted'  with  the  art  of  rearing  the  vine. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  1,  18.)  Athenans  (1,  35)  makes  him  a 
follower  of  Bacchoa.  He  waa  fabled  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Maronea  in  Thrace.  (Conault  We«- 
eeUng^e  note,  ad  Diod.,  L  c.) 

Maromba,  a  town  of  Thrace,  aoutheast  of  the  Bis* 
tonis  Palos,  on  the  coasL  It  was  a  place  of  aome 
note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  109),  Scylax 
(p.  %7),  Strabo  {Bpit.,  7»jp.  83 IX  and  aeveral  other 
writers.  Diodoras  Siculus  (1,  18)  reports  that  it  waa 
founded  by  Maron,  a  follower  of  Osiris  {vid.  Maroo)» 
but  Scymnua  aflirms  (v.  675)  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more  ancient  name 
was  Ortagurea  (4,  11).  The  aame  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine  (14,  4),  whence  a  comic  writer, 
quoted  by  Athemeus  (8,  44),  styled  it  a  tavera  Ma^ 
ronea,  taken  in  the  firat  Macedonian  war  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon  (Ltv.,  81, 16),  and  his  retaining  poa- 
aession  of  it,  was  aubsequently  made  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him  at  Rome  (39,  24).  According  to 
Mela,  it  was  situated  near  a  small  river  named  Sctue- 
niie.  Its  ruins  are  atill  called  Marogna,  (CmmerV 
Ane,  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) 

Marpbssa,  daughter  of  Evenua,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whose  suit  was  favoured  by  her  father.  Idas, 
another  applicant  for  her  hand,  having  obtained  a  wing- 
ed chariot  from  Neptune,  carried  off  the  apparently  not 
reluctant  maid.  Her  father  pursued  the  fugitives,  but, 
coming  to  the  river  Lycormas,  and  finding  his  ptognam 
stopped  by-it,  he  slew  his  horses  and  cast  himself  into 
the  stream,  which  from  him  derived  its  name  Evenue. 
Meantime  Apollo  met  and  took  the  fair  prize  from 
Idas.  The  matter  being  referred  to  Jupiter,  he  al- 
lowed the  maiden  to  choose  for  herself;  whereupon, 
fearing  that  when  she  grew  old  Apollo  would  desert 
her,  she  wisely  chose  to  match  with  her  equal,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  her  mortal  lover.  {ApoUod.,  1,  1, 
7.^Sckel.  ad  2/.,  9,  657.— Keigkley'e  Mythology,  p. 
119,  eeq.) 

MABPsaes,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  to  the  north  of  the 
Scamander,  and  to  the  west  of  Troja  V etna.  (  Tibull., 
2,  6,  67.)— I  J.  or  Marpessa  {Udpmfoaa),  a  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Pares,  containing  the  quarries  whence 
the  famous  Parian  marble  was  obtained.  Hence  the 
expresssion  of  Virgil,  Marpetia  cautee{JEn.,  6,471.-— 
Compare  Plin.,  36,  ^.--Jomand.,  de  Reb.  Get,,  p.  88). 
This  mountain  was  situate  to  the  west  of  the  harbour 
of  Marmora.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Cavreeeo  as  the  mod- 
em name.    {TraveU,  vol.  6,  p.  134,  Land,  ed.)  , 

Marbucini,  a  people  of  luly,  occupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Atemus, 
between  the  Vestini  to  £e  north  and  the  Frentani  to 
the  aonth,  and  between  the  Peligoiand  the  aea  towards 
the  east  and  weat.  Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Marsi  {ap.  Priedan,,  e.  8).  Like  that  people,  thev 
were  accounted  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  vrith 
them  they  made  common  cause  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  and 
force  of  the  several  petty  nationa  in  this  quarter  of 
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thift  histarim,  in  cirameivtiDg  the  difibmnt  oootii^fHiCf 
which  the  allies  of  the  Ronuoe  were  mble  to  fbniieh 
•boot  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  wtr.  cetimstes  that 
•f  the  Marai,  Marrnciniy  Veatmi,  and  Fremaniy  at 
JMMM>0  foot  and  4000  heme.  The  only  eitjr  of  note 
which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Manocini,  is  Teste, 
now  Chieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atenas.  {Cra^ 
mer*9Ane.  Itakf,  vol.  1,  p.  389.) 

MABRUTfOH,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabinee,  snswering  to 
the  modem  Morro  Veeekio. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
Marsi,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Laeus  Fact- 
BUS,  and  coiresponding  to  the  modem  Sen  Bene- 
detto,  iSlraho,  S41.— Pim.,  8,  18.— tCr4Mier'«  Aue. 
Judy,  vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

Mars  (in  Greek  'Aflin),  the  god  of  war,  about 
wlM»e  parentage  different  accounts  are  given.  Homer 
(iZ.,  0,  89S,  9eqq.)  and  Hesiod  {Tkeofr.,  8S2)  make 
kim  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Others  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  Enyo  or  Bellona. 
{Sehol.  ad  iZ.,  L  c.)  Ovid,  however,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  fable.  According  to  this  poet,  Juno 
wished  to  become  a  mother  by  herself,  just  as  Jupiter 
bad  become  a  father  in  the  ease  of  Minerva.  On  ap- 
plying to  Flora  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
desiffn,  the  latter  directed  H^r  to  pluck  s  certain  flower 
which  grew  near  the  city  of  Olenus,  the  touch  of  which 
would  make  her  instantly  a  mother.  Juno  obeyed, 
and  straightway  conceived  the  god  Mars.  {Ovid, 
Ftst.,  6, 227,  teqq.) — ^The  delight  of  Mars  was  in  war 
and  strife ;  yet  his  wild  fury  wss  always  forced  to 
yield  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Minervs,  vuided  by 
whom  Diomede,  in  the  Iliad,  wounds  and  drives  him 
firom  the  battle  {II.,  5,  855);  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
gods  (jR.,  21,  891),  this  goddess  strikes  him  to  the 
esnh  with  a  stone.  To  give  sn  idea  of  his  huge  size 
and  strength,  the  poet  says,  iii  the  former  case,  that 
he  roared  as  loud  as  nine  or  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
m  the  latter,  that  he  covered  seven  plethra  of  ground. 
Terror  and  Fear  (Ae<^  and  ^66oc),  the  eons  of 
Mars,  and  Strife  C^pic)i  bis  sister,  accompany  him  to 
tiie  field  when  he  seeks  the  battle.  (iZ.,  4,  440.) 
Another  of  his  companions  is  £nyo('£vv^),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  according  to  Ifesiod  {Theog., 
273),  a  war-goddess  snswering  to  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans.  "Hie  name  Envalius,  which  is  frequently 
given  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  corresponds  with  hers. — 
The  figurative  language,  which  expresses  origin  and 
resemblance  by  terms  of  paternity,  gave  a  mortal 
progeny  to  Mars.  As  a  person  who  came  by  sea  was 
figuratively  called  a  son  of  Neptune,  so  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  »on,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed 
Sr  Homer,  a  branch  or  »hooi  of  Mart  (6Cof  'ApiTOf ). 
ut  the  only  tale  of  his  amours  related  at  any  length 
by  the  poeta,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Venus.  {Horn., 
Od.,  8,  266,  teqq.—Ovid,  A.  A.,  2,  561.)  This  tale 
is  an  evident  interpolation  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  oc- 
curs. Ita  date  is  uncertain  ;  though  the  language,  the 
ideas,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it  supposes,  mi^ 
almost  lead  us  to  assign  its  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  physicsl 
myth,  or,  rsther,  a  combination  of  two  such  myths; 
for  beauty  might  naturally  have  been  made  the  spouse 
of  the  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  so  many 
elegant  productions  of  art ;  and,  as  we  sre  about  to 
ahow,  another  physical  view  might  have  led  to  th6 
union  of  Msrs  and  Venus.  Hesiod,  for  example,  says 
iThcog.,  987)  that  Harmonia  (Or<Ier)  was  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  This  naa  evidemly  all  the  ap- 
pNBarance  of  a  physical  myth,  for  firom  Love  and  Strife 
fi.  e.,  attraction  and  repulsion),  arises  the  order  or 
Mrmony  of  the  universe.  {PltU,,  de  Is.  et  Of.,  48.— 
AriMtot.,  Pol.,  2,  fl.^Weicifcer,  Kret.  Kd.,  40.)  Tcr- 
ror  and  Fear  are  also  said  by  Hesiod  {Theog.,  934)  to 
hive  been  the  ofibpring  of  Mars  and  venus,  of  wIkmo 
vnion.with  Vulcan  (to  whom  he  givee  a  dilfcnat 
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•poaae)  he  Mfma  to  have  known  aothfog.  In  the  Iliad 
we  may  obaervS' that  Man  and  Venus  are  spoken  of  as 
brother  and  eister,  moch  in  the  same  manner  as  ApoUo 
and  Diana.  (12.,  5,  369,  sm.-^A.,  21,  416,  stqq.h^ 
The  best  known  of  the  children  of  this  god  by  mortal 
women  were  Ascalaphua  and  .lahnenus,  (Enomaus, 
king  of  Pisa,  Diomedes  of  Thnee,  Cycnns,  Fhlegyas, 
Thjwt,  PaitheoopsBos,  and  Tereus.  He  waa  also  said 
to  be  the  aire  of  Meleager  and  other  hero-princes  of 
^tolia.  The  temples  and  imaoes  of  Mam  were  not 
numerous.  He  was  repreeented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  se- 
vere and  menacing  air,  dressed  in  the  heroic  style, 
with  a  cuirsaa  on,  and  a  roond  Aigive  shield  on  his 
srm.  His  snns  sre  sometimes  home  by  bis  attemlatttc. 
{KeighUey*»  Mythology,  p.  104,  eeqq.) 

Mamaioi,  a  people  of  Galha  Be^iea,  of  German 
origin,  and  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  Ista^ 
vones.  According  to  Wilhelro  (  Gemumiat  und  seme 
Beiookmtr,  Weimar,  1828),  they  oecupied  the  islands 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ifcse  and  Schdd,  Wer- 
sebe,  however  (Hber  die  Volker  des  Alien  Teutsch- 
lands,  Hatmover,  1826),  makes  their  territory  coiio- 
spond  to  the  modem  province  of  UMreekt.  laey  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitua  {Hisi.,  4,  66)  and  Pliny  (4, 89). 

Maksi,  I.  a  people  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Qcr- 
many,  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  Istavones. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  settled  on  both 
banks  of  the  Lifpe,  whence  th^  spread  south  to  the 
Tenchtheri.  Weakened  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  re- 
tired mto  the  interior  of  Grecmany,  and  from  this  period 
disappeared  from  hietory.  {Manmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  168.>--II.  A  nation  of  Italy,  whose  territory  ley  lo 
the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  Tbouffh  inconsidenble  as  a  people, 
they  are  yet  entitled  to  honounble  notice  in  the  page 
of  history,  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Their 
origin,  like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribea,  is  envel- 
oped in  obscurity  snd  fiction.  A  certain  Phrygian, 
named  Marsyaa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
their  race  {Solin.,  8) ;  by  others  Marsos,  the  eon  of 
Circe  (P/tn.,  7,  2),  and  hence  they  are  represented  as 
enchantera,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of 
ita  venom,  or  cured  the  nurt  which  it  might  have 
cauaed.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  760.^8U.  lial.,  8,  497.)— 
We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
before  A.U.G.  445,  when  they  were  defeated  and 
foreed  to  Sue  for  peace.  (Ltey,  9,  41.)  Six  yean 
after  they  again  assumed  a  hostile  character,  hot  with 
as  little  success;  they  were  beaten  in  tlie  field,  and 
lost  several  of  their  fortresses.  (Xtv.,  10,  3.)  From 
that  time  we  find  them  the  firm  and  ataneh  allies  of 
Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valour  to  her  triumphs, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compelled  then 
and  most  of  the  other  neighbouring  people  to  seek,  by 
force  of  arms,  for  that  redress  of  their  wrongs,  and 
that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  to  which 
they  were  iustly  entitled,  but  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensued, 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called  the  Manic 
as  well  aa  Social  War,  the  Marai  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompftdius,  A.U.C. 
661.  Though  often  defeated,- the  penevennce  of  the 
allies  was  at  last  crowned  with  success,  by  the  ffrant 
of  those  immunities  which  they  msy  be  ssid  to  have 
extorted  from  the  Roman  senate,  A.U.G.  665.  {Strm- 
ho,  241.— Fe/{.  Patere.,  2, 16.— il^^fi.  Bell.  Cte.,  1, 
99.— Lh.,  EpU.,  72.)  The  valour  of  the  Marei  is 
snflSciently  indicated  by  the  proverbial  saying  whioh 
Appian  records  {Bell.  Civ.,  I,  46),  "that  there  was 
no  triumph  to  be  obtamed  either  over  the  Mani  or 
without  their  aid  :  &6re  xatd,  Uififfw,  o^re  Ilvcv  Mdp" 
OQV,  yeviotfai  ^plofAov. "  (  Cramer* s  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  825,  seqj.) 

MAmsf  AS,  I.  a  satyr  of  Ptarm,  son  of  Oiympus, 
who,  having  foond  the  pipe  which  Minerva,  for  fear  of 
injuring  her  betol^i  Imm  ihiowB  ftw^,  oontendod  with 
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Apollo  for  Uie  palm  in  muticftl  eklU.  The  Muaes  were 
the  umpires,  aod  it  was  agreed  that  the  victor  might 
do  what  he  pleased  with  the  yanqaished.  Mariyaa 
lost,  and  Apolio  flayed  him  alive  for  his  temerity.  The 
tears  of  the  nymphs  and  rural  deities  for  the  fate  of 
their  companion  gave  origin,  it  was  fabled,  to  the  stream 
which  bore  his  name ;  and  his  skin  was  said  to  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er flowed.  iApoUod.t  1,  4,  S.— Pau«a?i.,  3,  7,  9.— 
PitK.,  de  Fiuv.,  lO.^-Hysrin,,  fab,,  165.— Owd,  MeL, 
6,  382,  iieqq, — Xen,,  Anab.t  1,  3,  8.) — It  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  that,  in 
the  contest  above  alluded  to,  Apollo  played  at  first  a 
simple  air  on  his  instrument ;  but  Marsyas,  taking  up 
his  pipe,  struck  the  audience  so  much  with  the  novel- 
ty of  its  tone  and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he 
■eemed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his  rival. 
Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of  skill,  it  is  said 
that  this  performance  of  Apollo,  by  his  accompanying 
the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel 
that  oif  Marsyas  upon  the  pipe  alone.  M arsyaa  with  in- 
dignation protested  sgainst  the  decision  of  his  judges, 
urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  vanquiahed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  stipulated,  because  the  dispute  wss 
concerning  the  excdleneo  of  their  respective  instru- 
ments, not  their  voices ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  em- 
ploy two  arts  against  one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
afcen  any  unfair  advantage,  since  Marsyas  had  used 
both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  playing  on  his  instrument, 
so  that  if  he  was  deni«i  the  use  of  his  voice,  he  would 
be  stiJl  more  disqualified  for  the  contention.  On  a 
third  trial  Marsyas  was  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.  {Diod.  Sie.,  8,  68.) 
—The  whole  fable,  however,  admits  of  a  very  rational 
explanation.  The  pipe  as  cast  away  by  Minerra,  and 
Marsyas  as  punished  by  Apollo,  are  intended  merely 
to  denote  the  preference  given,  at  some  particular  pe- 
riod, by  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
myth  originated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of 
the  pipe,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Vitkaroedie  over 
the  Auletie  art.  The  double  pipe  was  a  Phrygian  or 
Asiatic  invention,  and  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marsyas. 
(Dioi.  <8te.,  3,  58.)  The  music  of  this  instrument 
was  generally  used  in  celebrating  the  wild  and  enthu- 
siastic rites  of  Cybele.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus,  that  Marsyas  was  a  companion  and 
follower  of  Cybele  {kKovato^  abr^  irapoKoXovOelv  xni 
4rvftx?MvSffdaif  3,  56).  Subsequently,  the  wiMness 
of  the  Bacchanalian  celebrations  became  intermingled 
^th  the  phrensied  delirium  that  characterized  the  pro- 
cession and  the  rites  of  Cybele.  The  double  pipe 
«arae  now  to  be  empU^ed  in  the  omes  of  Bacchus. 
The  worship  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  and  with 
it  was  disseminated  Uie  knowledge  of  this  instrumetit. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  was  op- 
posed the  old  and  national  melody  of  the  lyre ;  or,  m 
the  language  of  mythology,  Apollo,  the  inventor  and  im- 
prover of  the  lyre,  engaged  in  a  stubborn  conflict  with 
Marias,  the  representative  of  the  double  pipe.  Apol- 
io conquera ;  that  is,  the  pipe  was  long  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  aa  a  baibarian  instrument,  and  baniabed 
from  the  hymns  and  festivals  of  the  gods :  it  could  only 
find  admittance  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  and  in  the  chorus  of  the  drama. 
{Widandf  Attuclus  JViwcum,  vol.  1,  p.  811,  seqq,}^ 
A  statue  of  Marsyas,  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  ^J^t  >tood  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  ftont  of  the 
rostra.  The  story  of  Marsyas,  understood  in  its  litei^ 
«1  sense,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  well-mer- 
ited punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption; 
and  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
identified  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit 
wUch  formed  the  besetting  sin  of  the  ancient  democ- 
racies, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  group  of 
ApoBo  tad  Maieyw.  ia  the  ?idaily  of  their  coute  of 


jostiee,  boA  to  indicate  the  punishment  which  sodi 
conduct  merited,  and  to  denote  the  omnipotence  of 
the  law.  Servios  (ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  4,  56)  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  His 
explanation,  however,  shows  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  allegory  :  **  Marsyas  per  oet- 
taies  in  foro  posilus  Ubertatis  indicium  est." — II.  A 
river  of  Phrygia,  rising,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  a 
cavern  under  the  Acropolis  of  Celanis,  and  falling  into 
tbo  Mttander.  {Anab.y  1,  2,  8.)  Here,  as  the  same 
writer  inf<»ma  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  up  the  skin  ot  his  vanquished  antagonist  in  the 
cavern  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  following  re« 
marks  of  Mr.  Leake  appear  worthy  of  insertion.  *'  Aor 
coiding  to  Xenophon,  the  Maeander  rose  in  the  palace 
of  Cjnrus,  flowing  thence  through  his  park  and  the  ci^ 
of  Celene :  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  at 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  Persia,  in  a  lofty  situatioa 
under  the  Acropolis  of  Celenat.  From  Arrian  (1,  29) 
and  Quintius  Curtius  (3,  1)  we  learn,  that  the. citadel 
was  upon  a  high  and  precipitous  hill,  and  that  the  Mai^ 
eyas  fell  from  ita  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  a  great 
noise :  froni  Herodotus  (7, 86)  it  sppears,  that  the  same 
river  was  from  this  circumstance  called  Catanhactes  ( 
and  from  Strabo  (578),  that  a  lake  on  the  mountain 
above  Celene  was  the  reputed  source  both  of  the  Ma]^ 
syas,  which  rose  in  the  anoieot  city,  and  of  the  Msanden 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Livy  (88,  88),  who 
probably  copied  his  account  from  Polybiua ;  vrith  Pliny 
(5,  89) ;  with  Maximus  Tyriua  (8,.8) ;  and  with  the 
existing  coins  of  Apamea,  it  may  be  inferred.  Chat  a 
lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  rose 
above  Celene,  and  which  was  called  (}elene  or  Sig« 
oia,  was  the  reputed  source  of  the  Marqras  and  Mean* 
der ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  two  rivers  issued  from  dil^ 
fereot  parts  of  the  mountain  below  the  Use ;  that  tho 
lake  was  named  Aulocrene,  aa  producing  reeds  well 
adapted  for  flutes,  and  that  it  gave  the  name  of  Aulo* 
orenia  to  a  valley  extending  for  ten  miles  from  the  lake 
to  the  eastward ;  that  the  source  of  the  Marsyas  was 
in  a  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancient 
agora  of  Celene,  and  that  the  Marsyas  aod  Meander, 
both  of  which  flowed  through  Celene,  united  a  little 
below  the  ancient  site."  {Leake's  Journal,  p.  158^ 
seqq.) — HI.  A  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hetodo^ 
tus  (5,  118)  as  flowing  from  the  country  of  Idrias  into 
the  Meander.  Idriaa  was  one  of  the  earlier  names  of 
the  city  which,  under  the  Macedoijiaiis,  assumed  tho 
name  of  Stratonieea.  Tbe  Marsyas  ef  Herodotus  k 
stipposed,  therefore,  to  be  tbe  same  with  the  modem 
Tskina.  {Barbii  du  Bocage.-^Vcyage  de  Chandleri 
vol.  9,  p.  ^^.^Leakt's  Journal,  p.  884.)— lY.  A  na- 
tive of  Pella,  brother  of  Antigonos.  He  wrotci  in 
ten  books,  a  History  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex* 
andrea ;  and  also  a  work  on  the  EdueatieiH  of  Ales* 
ander,  with  which  prince  he  had  been  brought  up* 
The  loss  of  both  these  woiks,  but  particulariy  the  Uu 
ter,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Manyae  is  also  named 
among  the  grammarians,  and  Soidas  calls  him  yfUff^ 
tutrodiddttKaloc,  *'  e  master  of  a  school.''  {SMUt 
Hist,  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  807.) 

MastIa  or  Maroia  Aqua,  a  name  given  to  the  wa* 
ter  conveyed  to  the  city  by  one  of  tM  Roman  aque* 
ducts.  This  water  was  considered  the  most  wholes 
some  of  any  brought  to  Rome.  The  history  of  tho 
Mercian  aqueduct  is  as  foUows :  Previous  tO  its  ereo* 
tion,  the  Romans  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  Aqua  Appia  and  Anio  Vetoa.  At  the  end,  how* 
ever,  of  187  years  afrer  the  erection  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  aqueducts,  their  channels  had  become  de^ 
cayed,  and  much  of  their  water  was  abstracted  by  the 
fraud  ef  private  individuals.  The  pretor  Quintus  Mar 
cius  Rez  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the  eenate  tore* 
pair  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  old  aqueducts ;  in 
eddiim  lo  whioh,  he  also  coastrucled  a  new  one, 
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which  WM  ever  after  called  from  him  the  Aqua  Maicia. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  first 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius ;  and  that  Qain- 
tus  Marcius  Rex  merely  re-established  the  conduits. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  the  earUer  name  of 
the  water  was  Saufeia.  {PUn.,  31,  24.)— The  Mar- 
cian  water  was  obtained  from  the  little  river  Pitonius, 
now  Gioveneo.  This  stream  entered  the  Lacus  Fu- 
cinus  on  the  northeast  side,  and  was  said  not  to  mix 
its  waters,  the  coldest  known,  with  those  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  same  popular  account,  it  afterward 
emerged  by  a  subterranean  dupt  near  Tibur,  snd  be- 
came the  Aqua  Marcia.  {Cramer*9  Anc.  It.y  vol.  1, 
p.  227. -^Burges»,  ArUiq,  of  Rtmu,  vol.  2,  p.  328.) 

Martialis,  Marcus  Valsriu»,  a  Latin  epigram- 
matic poet,  bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  about  A.D.  40. 
Rader  fiies  his  birth  at  A.D.  43  ;  while  Masson  (Ft/. 
JPlin,,  p.  112)  makes  him  not  to  have  died  before  A.D. 
101. — Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  ascertained, 
and  even  these  are  principally  collected  from  his  own 
writings.  He  was  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  but 
■bowed  little  disposition  to  apply  himself  to  such  a 
career.  In  order  to  complete  his  education,  Martial 
was  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  at  the  sge  of  about  twenty- 
two  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero*s  reisn,  that 
he  established  himself  in  the  capital.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetry,  which  he  made  a  means 
of  subsistence,  for  he  was  compelled  to  live  by  his 
own  exertions.  Titus  snd  Domitian  both  favoured 
him,  and  the  latter  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of  an 
§guet  and  the  office  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
the  same  time  all  the  privileges  connected  with  the 
Jits  trium  liberorvm.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  at  Rome,  he  felt  desirous  of  visiting  his  native 
country.  Pliny  the  younger  supplied  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  travelling.  Having  reached  Soain, 
he  there,  according  to  some  critics,  married  a  rich  fe- 
male named  Marcella,  who  had  possessions  on  the  Bil- 
biUs  or  S^Uon,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  happiness.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
be  drawn  from  his  writings  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  union  did  not  take  place.  Martial 
was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary  contempora- 
ries, Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others, 
as  appears  from  his  own  writings.  {Ep.,  2,  90 ;  12, 
18,  du:.) — ^We  have  about  1200  epigrams  from  the 
pen  of  Martial :  they  form  fourteen  books,  of  which 
the  last  two  are  entitled  Xenia  and  ApophoreU  re- 
spectively, from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing 
mottoes  or  devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  ofiered  to 
his  friends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
festivals.  These  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
under  the  title  of  Spectaculot  containing  epigrams  or 
small  pieces  on  the  spectacles  given  by  7'itus  and 
Domitian.  These  are  not  all  productions  of  Martial ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  made  and  pub- 
lished the  collection. — The  greater  part  of  Martial's 
epigrams  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those  of  Catullus. 
They  approach  more  nearly  to  the  modem  idea  of 
epigram,  for  they  terminate  with  a  point  for  which  the 
author  reserves  all  the  edge  and  bitterness  of  his  sat^ 
ire.  Among  the  numerous  epigrams  which  Martial 
has  left  behind  him,  there  are  some  that  are  excellent ; 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  however,  we  may  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself  (I,  17) :  •*  Sunt  bona, 
sunt  quadam  medioeriat  sunt  mala  plural  Msny 
of  theee  epigrams  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  allude. 
A  large  portion,  moreover,  are  disgustingly  obscene. 
Besides  toe  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Martial,  which 
Burmann  has  inserted  in  his  Anthology,  vol.  1,  p.  237, 
840,  470,  471.— The  best  editions  of  Martial  are,  that 
of  Rader.  IngoUt.,  1602, 1611,  fol.«  et  Mogunt.,  1627; 
that  of  Scriverius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  12mo,  1619  ;  that  of 
Smidsius,  Amst.f  8vo,  1701 ;  and  that  of  Lemairo,  2 
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vols.  8vo,  Paris,     (&AdU,  Bist,  LU.  iZoni.,  vol.  8, 
p.  849.) 

Marullus,  a  tribune  of  whom  Plutarch  makes 
mention  in  his  life  of  Julius  Cessr.  Marullus  and 
another  of  his  colleagues,  named  Fiavius,  when  the 
statues  of  Cssar  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  dia- 
dems, went  and  tore  them  off.  They  also  found  out 
the  persons  who  had  saluted  Cesar  king,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  The  people  foUowed  with 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Brutuses; 
but  Casar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them  from  office. 
{Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.) 

Masjbsylu  or  Mass^kstli,  a  people  in  the  western 
part  of  Numidia,  on  the  coast,  between  the  river  Mi>- 
lucha  and  the  promontory  Masylibum  or  Musulubium. 
{Polvb.,  3,  33.— Dtony*.  Perieg,,  l87.-^SaUust,  Jw 
gurth.,  c.  92. — Iav.,  28,  17.)  They  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Syphax.  The.  promontory  of  Tretum, 
now  ScbdorKuz,  or  the  Seven  Capes,  sepsrated  this 
nation  from  the  Massyli,  or  subjects  of  Masinissa. 

Masoa  or  Mascas,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  havins  at  its  mouth  the  city 
Corsote,  which  it  surroundea  in  a  circular  couree. 
Mannert,  after  a  review  of  the  several  authorities 
which  hsve  a  bearing  on*  the  sulnect,  charges  D'An- 
ville  with  an  error  in  placing  the  Masca  too  far  to  the 
west  of  Anatho,  and  in  fixing  this  latter  place  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  Chahoras,  since  Isidorus 
makes  the  intervening  space  only  29  miles,  whereas, 
on  D*Anviile's  chart,  it  is  35  geographical  miles. 
D*Anville  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  the  En- 
phrates  too  large  a  bend  to  the  southwest  of  Anatho. 
The  river  Masca  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  the  Saocoras. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  was  nothing  more  then 
a  canal  from  the  Euphrates.  (Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr., 
vol.  5,  p.  323.) 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  son  of  Gula, 
who  reigned  among  the  Massyli  in  the  eastem  portion 
of  that  country.  (Lav.,  24,  48,  seq.)  Masinissa  was 
educated  st  Carthage,  and  became,  though  still  quite 
young,  enamoured  of  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Has- 
drubiU,  who  promised  him  her  hand.  Urged  on  by 
his  passion,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  signalize  him- 
self by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  young  prince  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  declare  against  Home  and  in 
favour  of  Carthage.  This  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  runic  war,  and  Masinissa  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  a^e,  but  even  then  gave  great 
promise  of  future  emmence.  (Ltv.,  24,  49.)  Hav- 
ing attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigning  over 
the  westem  part  of  Numidia,  and  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  great  victories, 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Hannibal  was 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Italy,  while 
Hasdrubal  his  brother  was  defending  Spain.  Not 
looff  after  his  arrival,  Masinissa  contributed  essentially 
to  the  entire  defeat  of  Cneus  and  Publius  Scipio,  by 
charging  the  Roman  army  with  his  Numidian  horse, 
B.C.  212  ;  but,  after  some  other  less  successful  cam- 
paigns, both  he  snd  his  allies  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  we  superior  ability  of  the  young  Scipio,  afterward 
suroamea  Africanus,  and  to  abandon  to  him  almost 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Hsving  retreated  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Betica,  the  Carthaginians  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  Scipio  made 
prisoner  of  Massiva,  the  nephew  of  Masinissa,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with  presents.  The 
hostility  of  Masinissa  towards  the  Romans  immediate- 
ly changed  into  the  warmest  admiration :  he  had  a  se- 
cret conference  with  Scipio  near  Gades,  which  was 
eventually  followed  by  his  complete  defection  from  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Numidian  prince  was  long  before  secretly  disposed 
to  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  faiUi  of  Has- 
drubal, who  had  offered  his  daughter  Sophonisba  ^in 
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ntinage  to  Syphu.  However  this  mi^t  fanvo  been, 
MasinisM,  before  declAring  openly  against  Caithage, 
Bade  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  advised 
Scipio,  it  is  said,  to  cany  the  war  into  Africa^  Re- 
turning to  this  country  himself,  he  found  his  kingdom 
a  prey  to  osurpers,  his  father  siid  elder  brother  having 
both  died  daring  his  absence.  With  the  sid,  howeveiv 
of  Bocchus,  kinc  of  Mauretania,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  berediury  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
it  peaceably,  if  the  Carthaginians,  irritsted  at  his  now 
open  svowal  for  the  Romans,  had  not  incited  Syphaz 
to  make  war  upon  him.  Defeated  and  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  Masinissa  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor,  where  he  defended  himself  until 
the  airival  of  Scipio.  The  aspect  of  affairs  immedi- 
ately cbanffed,  and  Masinissa,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio 
over  Hasdrubal  and  Syphaz.  Havins  been  sent  with 
Lflslius  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  he  penetrated, 
after  a  maich  of  fiftoen  days,  to  the  very  heart  of  his 
rival's  kingdom,  ffsined  a  battle  against  him,  msde 
himself  msstor  of  Cirta,  the  cspiul  of  Syphaz,  and 
found  in  it  Sophonisba,  to  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
he  had  been  attached  in  early  youth.  The  charms  of 
the  iiaaghter  of  Hasdrubal  proved  toa  powerful  for  the 
Numidian  king,  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her  from  slaveiy,  since  she  belonged 
to  the  Romsns  by  the  right  of  conquest.  This  impru- 
dent union,  however,  with  a  captive  whose  hatred  to- 
wards Rome  was  so  deep-rooted,  could  not  but  prove 
displeasing  to  Scipio,  and  Masinissa  was  severely  re- 
proved in  privato  by  the  Roman  commander.  The 
Komidian,  in  his  despair,  sent  a  cup  of  poison  to  his 
bride,  who  drank  it  off  with  the  utmost  heroism.  (Ltv., 
30, 15.)  To  console  him  for  his  loss,  Scipio  bestowed 
upon  Masinissa  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  heaped  upon  him  other  honours ;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions, together  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  him- 
self mastor  of  all  Numidia,  caused  the  ambitious  mon- 
arch to  forget  the  death  of  Sophonisba.  Constantly 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Scipio,  Masinissa  fought  on 
his  side  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  defeated  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  and,  though  severely  wonnded,  never- 
theless went  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal  himself,  in  the 
tope  of  crowning  his  ezploits  by  thecsptnre  of  this 
celebrated  commander.  Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
established  Masinissa  in  his  hereditsiy  possessions, 
and  sdded  to  these,  with  the  authority  of  the  sen- 
ate, all  that  had  belonged  to  Syphaz  in  Numidia. 
Mastor  now  of  the  whole  country  from  Mauretania  to 
Gyrene,  and  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Af- 
rica, Masinissa  profited  by  the  leisure  which  peace  af- 
forded him,  and  exertod  himself  in  introducing  among 
his  eemi-barbarous  subjects  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion. Neither  age,  however,  nor  the  tranquil  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  territory,  could  damp  his  ardour 
for  conquest  Imboldened  by  his  relations  with 
Rome,  he  violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  snd,  although  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  placed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  Carthage. 
He  was  preparing  for  a  general  action  when  Scipio 
iGmilianus  arriv^  at  his  camp,  having  come  frOm 
Spain  to  visit  him.  Masinissa  received  the  young  Ro- 
man with  distinguished  honours,  alluded  with  tears  to 
his  old  benefactor  Africanus,  and  afterward  cauaed  the 
^te  of  his  troops  to  pass  in  review  before  the  son  of 
Panlas  iEmilius.  The  young  Scipio  was  most  struck, 
however,  by  the  setivity  and  address  of  the  monarch 
himaelf,  whose  physical  powers  seemed  but  little  im- 
paired by  sffe,  who  still  performed  all  the  exercises 
of  yoath,  and  mounted  and  rode  his  steed  with  all  the 
^irit  of  earlier  years.  On  the  morrow  Scipio  was  the 
witness  of  one  of  the  greatest  conflicto  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  Africa,  which,  after  having  been  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost 


obstinacy,  was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  Mcainisst. 
A  second  battle,  equally  disastrous  for  Carthage,  soon 
followed,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  such  terms  as 
it  pleased  Masinissa  to  dictate.  Not  long  after  this 
the  third  Punic  war  broke  out ;  but  the  Numidian 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  Cartbage« 
havinff  expired  a  short  time  beforo  its  capture,  st  Uie 
affe  of  ninety-seven,  and  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Masinissa  was  remarkable  for  his  abstemious  mode  of 
life,  which,  joined  to  his  habito  of  constant  exercise, 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  so  protracted  an  existence.  He 
left  fifty-four  sons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micipsa,  6u* 
tussa,  and  Maatanabal,  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
bad  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Masinissa,  divided  the 
kingdom  among  these  three,  and  assigned  consider* 
able  rovenues  to  the  others.  {Ln.f  lib.  24, 86,  38,  &c. 
^Polfb.y  lib.  11,  14,  16,  6ui.^Biogr.  Unh.,  vol.  27, 
p.  864,  9eqq.) 

MAssAoiTA,  a  nation  of  Scytfais,  placed  by  the  an* 
cient  writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  laxartes.  The 
Macedonians  sought  for  the  Massagetc  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the  history  of  Cyruses 
expedition  against  these  baibarians,  by  which  some 
definiteness  was  given  to  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied. They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massagetat, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scythians.  Larcher  con* 
eiders  the  term  Massageta  equivalent  probably  to 
"  Eastern  Get»."  {Hist.  i'Herodote,  vol.  8,  p.  325, 
TaUe  Geographique.)  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Massaffets  occupied  a  level  tract  of  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspisn.  {Herod,  j  1, 201.)  Hailing  takes 
the  MassagetsB  for  Alans,  snd  refers  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (23,  14 ;  81,  2)  in  support  of  his  opmion. 
{Wieftrlahrb.t  63,  p.  191.)  Qatterer,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  they  occupied  the  pnsent  coontiy 
of  the  Kirgish  Tatars.  (CammtrU.  Sac.  Olittf  14, 
p.  9.— JJaAr,  ad  Herod.,  L  c.) 

MASsjKsf  LI.     Vid.  Mass9sylii. 

MassI'cits,  Mons,  a  range  of  hills  in  Campania,  fa« 
mous  for  the  wines  produced  thero.  Consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Falernus,  near  the  beginning  (p.  616, 
col.  2). 

MassilYa,  by  the  Greeks  catted  Massalia  (Mo^mft- 
Xia),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phoceans,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul,  now  Marseille.  The 
period  of  its  settlement  appears  to  have  been  very  re- 
mote. Scymnus  of  Chios  (v.  210),  Livy  (6,  84),  and 
Eusebios,  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  45tb  Olympiad, 
during  the  reign  of  Tarqoinius  Priscus.  Their  com- 
mon authority  appears  to  have  been  Timsus  ;  at  Feast 
Scymnus  mentions  him. — The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Massilia  will  be  seen  un- 
der the  article  Phoc»a.  The  natives  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  but,  accord- 
mg  to  Livy  (6,  34),  the  Phocsans  were  enabled  to 
make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  to  fortil^  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Gauls.  (Compare  the 
account  of  Justin,  43,  3,  4.)  Massilia  soon  became 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  filmed  for  ita  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  engaged  in  frequent  contests 
with  Carthage,  its  maritime  rival,  and  sent  out  many 
colonies,  from  Eroporis  in  Spain  as  far  as  Monoecus 
in  Italy.  {Straho,  180.)  The  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Massilia  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  interval  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  Thia  city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  ita  friendship  with  the  Romans  is  not 
clearly  ascertained :  Justin,  or,  rather,  Trogus  Pompe- 
ius  (43,  3),  dates  it  from  the  reign  of  Tarqoinius  Pris- 
cus, but  this  sppears  ^^serving  of  no  credit,  (ilfan- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83,  seqq.)  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  friendship  in  question  be^n  about 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Before  this  war  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  Massilians  in  Romsn  history,  and 
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pMTioa*  to  the  commeBceiiMnt  of  the  Mcond  Punic 
contest  we  find  them  the  allies  of  the  Romuie.  (Ln., 
21,  20.)  The  political  importaoce  of  this  city  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  in  the  civil  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the 
prty  of  the  latter.  It  had  to  aostaiti  a  severe  siege, 
m  which  its  fleet  was  destroyed,  and,  after  surrender- 
ing, to  pay  a  heavy  exaction.  (Cos,,  Beil.  Cv9.^  %, 
22.)  The  conqueror,  it  ia  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  but  its  power  and  former  importance  were 
gone.  The  downfall  of  its  jpolitical  consequence, 
however,  was  succeeded  by  distinffuished  eminence 
in  another  point  of  view,  and  ahraady»  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Afassilia  began  to  be  famous  as  a  school  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  rival  of  Athens.  £ven  in  a  much 
later  age,  though  surrounded  1)y  barbarous  tribes,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  was  also  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  healing 
art.  Massilia  remained  a  flourishing  city  until  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbahana  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  nearhr  the  whole  of  southern  Graul.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 
{Mannerly  Geogr.,  vol  2,  p.  81,  seqq.) 

Massyli,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
MassfiBsyli  and  Cape  Tretum.  They  were  the  sub- 
J[ects  of  Masinisss.  (£49.,  24,  AQ,—Polyb.,  8,  33.— 
Sa.  ltd.,  16,  170.) 

Matin uw,  a  city  of  Messapia  or  lapygia,  southeast 
of  Callipolis.  Near  it  was  the  Mons  Matinus.  It 
was  here,  according  to  Horace,  that  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  was  interred, 
when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck.  {Od*%  h  38.) 
lliis  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The 
modem  Maivnata  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient cit^.    {Cranur^s  Anc.  Italy ^  vol.  2,  p.  277.) 

Matbona,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Miutfu,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgica  and  Gallia  Celtioa.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Xcn- 
gret^  runs  northwest  to  Chalonst  then  westward,  pass- 
es by  MeauXi  becomes  navi^ble  at  Vilry,  and  at 
CkaretUont  a  little  above  Pans,  falls  into  the  Sequa- : 
na  or  Seine^  after  a  course  of  about  92  leagues. 
(Ca*.,  B.  C,  1,  l.^Austm.,  Motel,  ▼.  461.— ilm- 
mian.  Marcell.,  15,  27. — Sid<m.,  Paimgyr.  Mafjo- 
rian.,  208.) 

Matronalia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
Calends,  or  first  of  March,  and  on  this  same  occasion 
nresents  used  to  be  siven  by  husbands  to  their  wives. 
The  day  is  said  to  nave  been  kept  sacred  in  remem- 
brance chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabines.  On  this  same  day,  also,  a  1 
temple  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they 
presented  their  annual  offerings,  {(hid^  Fast.,  3, 170, 
seqq.)  From  this  last-mentioned  circumstance,  and 
particularly  from  a  part  of  the  paasaffe  last  referred  to 
(v.  236,  aeqq.),.  the  true  reason  of  the  celebration 
may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  offerings 
of  flowers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Juno. 

Mattiaci,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger^ 
many  :  according  to  Wilhehn  {Gemumien  tnki  Mtm 
Seu>ohnert  Weimar,  1823),  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  be- 
tween the  Lahn  and  Jllitnie,  in  the  country  between 
Mayence  and  Coblenz;  but,  according  to  Kruse,  ly- 
ing between  the  Maine,  the  Taunus,  and  the  Rhine 
{Arehiv,/ur  alte  Geogr.).  The  Aqua  Mattiace  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  WiUbaien*  {Amman,  Mar- 
ceU.y  29,  20.) 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same  as 
the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  {Vid,  Ino  and  Lenco- 
thod.) 

Mavobs,  a  name  of  Maia.    (Vid,  Mara.) 

Maobx,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  Bocbnrt  de- 
rives the  name  from  Mahur,  or,  as  an  elision  of  gnt- 
torab  is  very  conunon  in  the  Oriental  languages,  from 
Maur^  i.  e.,  one  from  the  west,  oc  an  occidentalist, 
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Mantitani*  being  lAreat  of  Carthage  and  Phontdti 
{GwgT.  Soar.,  1,  26.— Op.,  vol.  2,  c  496.) 

MaubitanIa,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediter' 
ranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  It  wae 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gib)raltar  and 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  on  the 
south  by  Gstulia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  was,  properiy  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Bocchus  the 
betrayer  of  Jugurtha,  bounded  by  the  river  Mulucha 
or  Molochath,  now  Malva,  and  corresponded  nearly 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fez ;  but,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Numidia 
was  added  to  this  province  under  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania Cesariensie,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mauritania 
being  called  Tingiuna,  from  its  principal  city  Tin^s, 
or  Old  Tangier,  on  the  west  of  the  straita.  {Phn.f 
5,  1.— CiM.,  BeU.  Civ.,  1,  6.— /i.,  BelL  Afric.,  22. 
—Mela,  1,  6.-/(2.,  Z,  10.— Ftd.  Mauri,  and  Mao* 
rusit.) 

Maubus  Tbbbntianus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  qat- 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by  birth. 
The  time  when  he  flourished  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have  been  the 
same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as  the 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  {Ep.,  1,  87.)  Terenti- 
anus declares  himself  a  contemporary  of  Septimine 
Serenua,  which  latter  poet  Wemsdoiff  refers  to  the 
age  of  Vespasian.  {Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  2,  p.  249.> 
He  at  all  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  {De  Ci9.  Dei,  6,  2.-— 
De  Util.Cred.,  c.  17.)  Terentianus,  when  advanced 
in  life,  wrote  a  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  feet,  and 
metres  ('*  De  LUeris,  SuOakis,  PedUme  et  Metrie  Car- 
men^^),  in  which  these  dry  topics  are  handled  with  all 
the  art  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  poem  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin  Proeodv :  tbe 
author  unites  in  it  example  and  precept,  by  employing^ 
for  the  explabation  of  the  various  metres,  verves  writ- 
ten in  tl»  very  measures  of  which  he  treats.— Hie 
most  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  question  are,  that 
of  Santen,  completed  by  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1826,  and  that  of  Lachmann,  Lips.,  1836.  It  is  giv- 
en also  among  the  Latin  grammarians,  ed.  Pntack.,  p. 
2388,  seqq.y  and  in  the  Corpus  Poeiarum  of  Mail- 
taire. 

Maub9sIi>  a  poetical  name  for  the  people  of  Man- 
ritania. 

MausoLus,  a  prince  of  Caria,  the  brother  and  hua-> 
band  of  Artemisia.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  the  latter,  who  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  {Vtd.  Artemisia  1.,  Halicar* 
nassus,  and  Mausoleum.) 

Mausolbuh,  I.  {MavcuMlcv,  scU.  ftvfiftetov,  **tke 
tomb  of  MoHsolus"),  a  magnificent  monumental  struc- 
ture, raised  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  hnsbaod 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  in  the  city  of  Halicamasaue, 
B.C.  363.  Of  this  monument,  once  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  no  remains  now  exist;  but, 
from  Pliny's  description  (36,  6),  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  meesnrinff  113  feet  on 
its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends  or  fronts,  and  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  36  cohinUM 
(supposed  by  Hardouin  to  have  been  00  feet  high  or 
more),  above  which  the  structure  was  carried  up  m 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble-  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according 
to  Vitravius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the 
buildinff.  It  was  fortber  decorated  with  sculptoree 
and  reuels  by  Scopes,  Brraxis,  Timotheos,  and  Leo- 
chares.  The  entire  hei^  was  140  feet.— IL  Th« 
Mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephsstion,  appears  to  have  been 
still  more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in 
its  decorations,  as  far  as  can  be  gathend  from  the  aC'- 
coiint  given  of  it  by  Diod^ua  Sicoltta  (It,  1I6)»     Ik 
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was  •domed  beknr  hf  ^«d  roslii  or  betkf  of  S40 
afaiM,  and  every  aaceeaaive  tier  or  atory  was  enriched 
wito  a  profuaioD  ef  acnlpture,  repreaenting  variooa  an- 
imals, fighting  cenuura,  and  other  figures,  all  of  which 
were  giUed ;  and  on  the  aummit  were  atatnea  of  ai- 
rens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that  the  aiogers  who 
chanted  the  foneral  dirge  might  be  concealed  within 
them. — ^III.  The  Maasoleum  of  Augoatoa  at  Rome 
waa  a  atructure  of  sreat  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and 
circular  in  plan.  It  stood  in  the  Campua  Marttoa, 
where  remama  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
eirclea  forming  the  firat  and  aecond  atones  of  the 
boUdiog,  and  the  ▼suited  chambers  between,  which 
•upporuld  the  first  or  lowest  terrsce.  Of  these  terra- 
ces there  were  three;  consequently,  four  stasea  in  the 
bnildinff,  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter,  the  upper- 
moat  of  which  was  crowned  with  a  colossal  atatoe  of 
tiie  emperor.  The  teiracea  themaehea  were  planted 
with  treea.  From  tracea  of  aomething  of  the  kind 
that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally an  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  buildinff, 
in  the  same  manner  aa  that  of  the  Pantheon,  thouA 
conndenbly  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
phm,  aa  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than 
the  first  stage  of  the  building.  Acooraing  to  Hirt'a 
lepreaentation  of  it,  in  hia  "  Smkuiut  bet  dim  AUeHf" 
it  was  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  advanced  one  inter- 
ednnm  before  the  aide-walla  connecting  it  with  the 
circular  edifice  behind  it.— IV.  The  Mauaoleum  of 
Hadrian  waa  also  of  great  magnitude  and  snuideur, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  circular  in  |dan.  ft  is  now 
eonverted  into  the  Gaatle  of  8t.  Ajigelo,  in  which 
ibape  it  la  familiar  to  almost  every  out.  This  is  a 
won  of  most  mas^  oonstnietion,  snd  oriffinally  pre- 
•snted  sn  unbroken  circular  maaa  of  building,  erect- 
ed upon  a  larger  aquare  baaement,  lofty  in  itaelf,  yet 
of  modante  height  in  proportion  to  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  latter  being  about  twioe  as  high  as  the  for- 
mer. This  nearly  aolid  rotunda,  which  was  originally 
coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its  summit  numer* 
ons  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
Ingments  hurled  down  by  the  aoldiers  of  Belisariua 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building 
by  atorm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
uppermost  stsge  of  the  edifice,  which  sssumed  the 
form  of  a  circular  peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter 
was  about  one  third  of  the  larger  circle.  According 
to  tradition,  ita  periatyle  consisted  of  the  twenty-four 
beautiful  marble  Corinthian  columns  whish  afterward 
decorated  the  Baailica  of  San  Paolo  fitori  delle  Mura 
(partially  destroyed  some  few  yesn  sgo  by  fire,  but 
now  nc«riy  restored) ;  snd  its  tholus  or  dome  waa 
surmounted  by  a  coloaaal  .pine-apple  in  bronze,  now 
pbced  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  {EneycL  Us. 
Kntnd.,  vol.  16,  p.  «1.) 

MAUNTiva,  MARooa  AubblIus  ValbbI es,  son  of 
Maximianos,  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian  in  the  em- 
pire,  was  livinff  in  obscurity,  when,  sAer  his  father's 
abdicstion,  and  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  the 
lenk  of  Cesar,  he  became  mvious  of  the  latter,  and 
disaatiafied  with  the  neglect  which  he  experienced 
fiputt  Oaleriua.  Accordingly,  he  atirred  up  a  revolt 
among  the  pr»torian  aoldien  at  Rome,  ana  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  A.D.  306.  Galerius,  who  was  men 
in  the  East,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Cwsar,  who  had 
the  command  of  Italy,  to  march  firom  Mediolanum  to 
Home  with  all  hia  forcea,  and  put  down  the  insuirec- 
tioD.  In  the  mean  time,  Maximianus,  who  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  and  colleague  with  his  son,  A.D.  307. 
Severus,  on  arriving  with  hia  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  oflScers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
fonnerly  served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  atill  at- 
tached to  their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Ravenna,  which  he  soon  after  surrendered  to  Maxim- 
ianus, on  being  promised  his  life  and  liberty;  but 


Ifaximianas  put  him  to  death.  The  latter  then  pM- 
oeeded  to  Gaul,  to  form  sn  alliance  with  Constantiusy 
leaving  Maxentiua  at  Rome.  Galerius  aeon  after  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  an  army  ;  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentiua  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  the  aame  fate  as  thst  of  Severus,  he  made  a 
prscipitais  retrsst.  Maximianus,  returning  to  Rome, 
reigned  for  some  months  together  with  fis  son,  but 
afterward  quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with 
Galerioa,  who  acknowledged  him  aa  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  lesa  than  six  emperon ;  Galerioa,  Max- 
imianus, Constantine,  Maxentiua,  Licinics,  and  Max- 
immua  Daza.  In  the  following  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entiua was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with 
hia  aon,  M.  Aurelins  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
yeer,  wss  accidenfally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Max- 
entiua possessed  Italy  and  Africa ;  but  Africa  revolt- 
ed, ana  the  aoldien  proclaimed  aa  emperor  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reisned  at 
Carthage  for  three  yean.  In  the  year  811,  Maxen- 
tiua sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Carthage.  Proud  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  ^ch  he  enjoyed  a  triumph,  MaxenUua  made 
great  preparationa  to  attack  Conatantine,  with  whoa 
he  haa  tul  then  preserved  the  sppesnnce  of  friends 
ship.  Constantine  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentiua,  who  waa 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  his  horse  screes  the 
Tiber,  A.D.  813.  (jSicyeZ.  Us.  KnowUdge^  vol.  Ifi, 
p.  33.) 

MAXiMiImrs  I.,  Mabous  Valbbivs,  a  native  of  Pan^ 
nonia,  horn  of  obacure  parents.  He  served  in  the 
Romsn  simies  with  distmction,  and  waa  named  fay 
Diocleaian  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.D.  SSft 
The  remainder  of  hia  life  is  given  under  Diocletianus, 
Constantinua,  and  Maxentiua.  He  waa  put  to  death 
by  Constantidb,  at  Massilis,  for  havii^  conspired 
against  his  life  (A  .D.  310.)^II.  GalbbIus  Valbbius, 
wss  sumamed  Armentarius  on  account  of  hia  having 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  naxrated  under  Diocietianua,  Conatantins,  and  Con- 
aUntinua.  According  to  hiatorians,  he  died  A .D.  3 1 1, 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  wss  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  and  hinwelf  as  a  jpunishment  from 
heaven  for  hia  persecution  of  the  Christisas.  (En^ 
eycl  Us.  Kmwl.,  vol.  16,  p.  38.) 

MaximInus,  I.  Caivs  Julius  Vbbvs,  was  originsUy 
a  Thraclan  ahepherd.  He  waa  of  gigantic  size  and 
gnat  bodily  atrength,  and,  having  entered  the  Roman 
army  under  Septimlua  Severus,  waa  rapidly  advanced 
for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Sevens  gave  him  the 
commend  of  s  new  legion  raiaed  in  Pannonia,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  followad  Alexander  in  hia  campaign 
againat  the  Germans,  when,  the  army  being  encamped 
on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  againat  his 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  companiona  to 
murder  him  in  his  tent,  aa  well  aa  his  mother  Msm^ 
mas,  A.D.  336.  Msximinus,  beinff  proclsimed  em* 
peror,  named  hia  son,  also  called  Maziminos,  Caaat 
and  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  the 
war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated  a  large  tract 
of  country  beyond  ^e  Rhine ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  niyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  Bat 
his  croeky  and  rapacity  raised  enemies  sgSinst  him  in 
various  parte  of  tne  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianna,  who  was  soon  sfter 
sckoowledged  by  the  senste  and  people  of  Rome,  A.D. 
337.  But  CapellianuiB,  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinna,  defeated  Gordianua  and  hia  aon,  who  both 
fell  in  the  atruggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more 
than  a  month.  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  the 
news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maximinua.  Tha 
senate  proclaimed  aa  emperore  Clodiua  Pupienua  Maxi- 
mua  and  Decimos  Csilios  Albinus ;  but  the  people  in 
sisted  up<m  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianua,  a  bo^ 
twelve  yean  of  age,  being  associated  with  them. 
'  306 
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Mazifnat  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troope  to  oppose 
Maximiniu,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  experienced  a  braTe  resistance  from  the 
flwrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still  more 
nis  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  becoming  weary  of 
him,  mutinied  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  A.D. 
S38.  Maximinus,  the  father,  then  65  years  old,  was 
a  ferocious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  which  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is 
said  to  have  been  a  handsome  but  arrogant  youth. 
<Jti/.  Capitol.,  ViU  Maxim. -^Encyd.  Us.  KncwI., 
▼ol.  15,  p.  23.) — II.  Daia  or  Daza,  an  Illyrian  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by 
Galerius,  who  was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Cassar,  A.D.  303, 
at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  and  Maz- 
imian,  v^n  he  had  f<Mr.  his  share  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  A.D. 
811,  Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  his  dominions 
between  them,  and  Maximinua  obtained  the  whole  of 
the  Aaiatie  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved 
ungratefully  towards  the  family  of  Gralerius,  their 
icommdn  benefactor.  Valeria,  tbs  daughter  of  Diocle- 
sian and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Li- 
cinius into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  and,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
sTith  her  mother,  to  the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  and  made  war  against  the  Ar- 
menians. A  new  war  having  broken  out  between  Li- 
cinius and  Maximinus,  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as 
Adrianc^iis,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into  Asia,  and 
died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  A.D.  313.  {Encyd,  Us, 
KnowL,  vol.  15,  p.  24.) 

Maxihus,  I.  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  A.D.  383.  The  unpopular- 
ity of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpation,  Imd  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  troops.  Gratian  marched  against 
him,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  assassinated. 
Maximus  refused  the  honours  of  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian;  and,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  East,  and  demanded  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  hia  associate  on  the 
throne.  Theodosius  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay him,  but  Maximus  resolved  to  enforce  his  clum  by 
arms,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  made  himself  master  of 
Italy.  Theodosius,  however,  marched  against  and  be- 
sieged him  in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
own  sokliers,  and  put  to  death,  A.D.  383.— II.  Pe- 
tronius,  a  Roman  senator,  twice  consul,  and  of  pa- 
trician origin.  He  caused  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
III.  to  be  aasassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  but 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber by  his  own  soldiers,  A.D.  455,  after  a  reign  of 
only  77  days.  {Procop.,  Bell.  Vand. — Sidon.^  ApM., 
I,  S8.>-p^III.  Tyrius,  a  native  of  Tyre,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Platonic 
•chool.  According  to  Suidas,  he  lived  under  Com- 
modus ;  but,  aecoraing  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius.  The  accounts  of  these  cbronol- 
ogers  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Maximus 
flourished  under  Antoninus,  and  reached  the  time  of 
Commodus.  Joseph  Scaliger  believed  that  Maximus 
was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and 
that  emperor,  in  fact,  mentions  a  Maximus  among  his 
preceptors ;  but  this  individual  was  Claudius  Maximus, 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Capitolinus.  ( Vii.  An- 
ion., PkU.,  c.  3.)  Although  he  was  frequently  at 
Rome,  Maximus  Tyrius  probably  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  Greece.  We  have  from  him,  un- 
•der  the  title  of  Discourses  (or  Dissertations),  Aoyoi 
(or  AiaXi^eif),  forty-one  treatises  or  essays  on  various 
tfubjects  of  a  philosophical,  mora],  and  literary  nature. 
That  he  posseMod  ihe  mgat  oapiiyating  powers  pf  elo- 
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quence,  sofficietotly  appears  from' these  elegant  produc- 
tions ;  but  they  are  of  little  merit  on  the  score  of  ideas. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  upon  Platonic  prin- 
ciples, but  sometimes  lean  towards  scepticism.  The 
following  msy  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed bv  this  writer.  Of  God,  according  to  Plato's 
idea. — If  toe  must  return  Injury  for  Injury. — Haw  we 
may  distinguish  a  Friend  from  a  Flatterer. — That  an 
Active  is  better  than  a  Contemplative  Life.  (The  con- 
trary position  is  msintained  in  another  discourse.) — 
That  the  Farmer  u  more  useful  to  a  StaU  than  the  Sol^ 
dier. —  Whether  the  Liberal  Arts  contribute  to  Virtue. 
— Of  the  End  of  Philosophy, — That  there  is  no  greater 
Good  than  a  good  Man. — Of  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 
— Of  the  beneficial  'Effects  of  adverse  Fortune. — 
Whether  the  Maladies  of  the  Body  or  the  Mind  be 
more  severe, — ^The  best  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius  is 
that  of  Davis,  Lond.,  1740,  4to,  enriched  with  some 
excellent  observations  by  Maikland.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  edition  in  Svo,  Cantab.,  1703,  also 
by  Davis.  The  larger  edition  was  reprinted  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1774,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Reiske.  {SchbU,  Hist.  LU,  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  286,  seqo.) 
— IV.  A  native  of  Epheaus,  and  philosopher  of  the 
New-Platonic  school.  According  to  Eunspius  (p.  86^ 
seqq.),  he  was,  through  the  recommendation  of  his 
master  .£desius,  appomted  by  Constantius  preceptor 
to  Julian.  According  to  the  Christian  historians,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  himself  to  Julian,  during  hia  Asi- 
atic expedition,  at  Nicomedia.  By  accommodating  his 
predictions  to  the  wishes  and  hopea  of  the  emperor, 
and  by  other  parasitical  arts,  he  gained  entire  posses- 
sion of  ha  confidence.  The  courtiers,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  master,  and  Maximus  was 
daily  loaded  with  new  honours.  He  accompanied  Ju- 
lian in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  and  there,  bv  the  as- 
sistance of  divination  and  flattery,  persuaded  him  that 
he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of  conquest. 
The  event,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  to  the  phi- 
losopher as  to  the  hero ;  for,  Julian  being  slain  by  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  after  the  short  reign  of  Jo-  , 
vian  Maximus  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emper- 
ors Valentinian  and  Valens,  and,  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  course  of  confine- 
ment and  suffering,  which  was  not  the  less  truly  perse- 
cution because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  pagan.  At 
last  Maximus  was  sent  into  his  native  countiy,  and  there 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  proconsul  Festus. 
(Ammian.  MareeU.,  S9,  1.— iSocr.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  3, 
I. -^ Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  70, 
seqq.y^y.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  at  first  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  Emperor  Heradius,  and  afterward  abbot 
of  a  monastery  st  Chrysopolis,  near  Constantinople. 
The  Greek  church  has  numbered  him  among  the  con- 
fessors, from  his  having  resisted  all  the  attempts  that 
were  made  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Monotheiites,  for 
which  he  wss  banished  to  Colchis,  where  he  died  A.D. 
663.  Amonff  other  works,  we  have  from  him  a  spe- 
cies of  Anthology,  divided  into  71  chapters,  and  enti- 
tled xe^aXaia  OcoXo/iird,  ^rot  hXoyal  U  6ui6opt*v 
Pi6Xiav  Tuv  re  Koff  iifta^  k€u  tQv  ^padev.  It  differs 
from  the  Anthology  of  Stobsus  in  containing  selec- 
tions also  from  the  scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastical 
writers.  The  works  of  Maximus  were  edited  by  Com- 
befis,  Paris,  1675,  2  vols.  fol. — VI.  An  ecclesiastical 
writer,  a  bishop  of  Turin  {Augusta  Taurinorum),  who 
died  subsequently  to  466  A.D.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakerB  of  the  Western  Church.  Many 
of  his  homilies  remain. 

Mazaca.     Vid.  CsMarea  ad  Argsnm. 

Mazaojb,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Palus  Masotis.     {Plin.,  6,  7.) 

Mazicbs,  a  people  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis,  also 
called,  by  some  writers,  Mazyes,  and  Machmea. 
{Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v,-^ Ammian,  Marcell.,  29,  25.— 
Suet,,  Ner,,  c.  31.) 
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MbItjb,  ft  people  in  the  north  of  BriUin,  near  the 
Yallam  Severi.    They  are  the  ume  with  the  Masats. 
Mbdea,  daughter  of  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis,  and 
famed   for  her  skill   in   sorcery  and  enchantment. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  she  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled 
with  him  in  the  Argo  to  Greece.    {Vid.  Aigonauts.) 
Here  she  displayed  her  masic  skill  in  the  case  of 
iEson^  whom  she  restored  from  the  decrepitude  of 
age  to  the  bloom  of  early  youth.     In  order  to  effect 
thia  change,  she  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  drawn  off 
all  the  blood  from  his  yeins,  and  then  to  have  filled 
tbem  with  the  juices  of  certain  herbs.    This  sudden 
renovation  of  the  parent  of  Jason  so  wrought  upon  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  that  they  entreated  Medea  to  per- 
form the  same  act  for  their  aged  father.    The  Colcnhin 
princess  eagerly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  Peiias^had  done  to  Jason,  and, 
in  Older  to  pioue  still  more  the  curiosity  of  his  daugh- 
ters, she  is  said  to  have  cut  to  pieces  an  old  ram,  and 
then,  boiling  the  parts  in  a  caldron,  to  have  caused  a 
young  Iamb  to  come  forth  from  it.    The  daughters  of 
PeUas  thereupon  slew  their  father,  and  boiled  his  flesh 
in  a  caldron ;  but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  requi- 
site ceremonies ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  for  this  cruel  deed,  fled  with 
Jason  to  Corinth. — Aecordingto  another  account,  how- 
ever, Medea  did  not  restore  JSson  to  youth,  he  haying 
been  driven  by  Pelias,  before  the  return  of  Jason,  to 
the  act  of  self-destruction.     {Vid.  .fson.)— After  re- 
siding for  some  time  at  Corinth,  Medea  found  herself 
deserted  l^  Jason,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  the  Corinthian  king.    Taking,  thereupon,  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  her  riyal,  and  having  destroyed  her 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  {vid.  Jason),  Medea 
mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  aerpents  and  fled 
to  Athens,  where  she  had  bv  King  iE^eus  a  son  named 
Medos.     Being  detected,  however,  m  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Theseus  {vid.  Theseus),  she  fled  from  Athens 
with  her  son.    Medus  conquered  several  barbarous 
tribes,  and  also,  say  the  poets,  the  country  which  he 
named  Media  after  himself;  and  he  finally  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Indians.    Medea,  returning  unknown  to 
Colchis,  found  that  her  father  iEetes  had  been  robbed  of 
his  throne  by  her  brother  Perses.    She  restored  him,  and 
deprived  the  usurper  of  life. — Neither  Jason  nor  Medea 
can  be  well  regarded  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
(Compare  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  article  Jason.) 
Whether  the  former,  whose  name  is  nearly  identical 
with  lasion,  lasios,  lasos,  is  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ionian  race  (Idovec),  or,  in  reference  to  a  myth 
to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  signifies  the  healing,  ato- 
ning god  or  hero,  may  be  doubted.     Medea,  however, 
seems  to  be  plainly  only  another  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
have  been  separated  from  her  in  a  way  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  leeenda.     She  is  the  coun- 
teUing  {/i^Soc)  goddess ;  and  in  the  history  of  Jason 
we  find  Juno  always  acting  in  this  capacity  towards 
him,  who,  as   Homer  says,  "toat  very  dear  to  her** 
{Od.j  12,  72)  ;  an  obscure  hint,  perhaps,  of  the  love 
of  Jason   and  Medea.    Medea,  also,  alwaya  acts  s 
friendly  part ;   and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
atrocities  related  of  her  are  pure  fictions  of  the  Attic 
dnmatbts.     (Mailer^  Orchom.,  p.  68.)    The  brioging 
of  Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth  seems  also  to  indicate 
a  connexion  between  the  latter  and  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Acrea,  and  the 

Saves  of  the  children  of  Medea  were  in  the  temple  of 
is  goddess.  It  was  an  annual  custom  at  Corinth,  that 
seven  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  children  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  clad  in  black,  with  their 
hair  abom,  should  go  to  this  temple,  and,  singing 
mournful  hymns,  offer  sacrifices  to  appease  the  deity. 
The  cause  assigned  for  this  rite  was  as  follows.  Me- 
dea reigned  at  Corinth ;  but  the  people,  disdainu^  to 
be  governed  by  an  enchantress,  conspired  against  her, 


and  resolved  to  put  her  children  (sefen  of  each  aei)  to 
death.  The  childfen  fled  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  hnt 
were  pursued  and  slam  at  the  altar.  The  anger  of 
heaven  was  manifested  by  apla(|[Qe,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  an  oracle,  the  ezpiatoiy  rite  just  mentioned  was  in- 
stituted. {Parmemseus,  ap.  Sehol,  ad  Eurip.,  Med.^ 
9,  276.— PouMfi.,  2,  8,  7.)  It  was  even  said  that 
the  Corinthians,  by  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  induced 
Euripides  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  her  children 
on  Medea  herself  {SchoL^  L  c.)  There  was  also  a 
tradition  that  Medea  resided  at  Corinth,  and  that  she 
caused  a  famine  to  cease  by  sacrifiemg  to  Ceres  and 
the  Lemnian  nymphs,  and  that  Jupiter  made  love  to 
her,  but  she  would  not  hearken  to  his  suit,  fearing  the 
anger  of  Juno,  who  therefore  rewarded  her  by  making 
her  children  immortal ;  a  thing  she  had  vainly  attempt* 
ed  to  do  herself,  by  hiding  them  in  the  temple  of  Uie 
goddess,  whose  priestess  she  probabfy  was  in  this 
myth.  {Sehol.  adPind.,  01.,  18,  74.— Poumui.,  2,  3, 
11.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  only  place  besides 
Corinth  in  which  there  were  legends  of  Medea  wae 
Coreyra,  an  island  which  had  been  coloniied  by  the 
Corinthians.  iEetes  himself  was,  according  to  Eu-^ 
melus  {op.  Sehol.  ad  Find.,  l.  e.)^  the  son  of  Heliua 
and  Antiope,  and  bom  at  Ephyra  or  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  gave  to  tim ;  but  he  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bonus,  and  went  to  Colchis.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  the  whole  myth  of  ^dtes  and  Medea 
is  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Juno  at 
Corinth.    {Keightley^s  Mythology,  p.  310,  9efq.) 

MsoIa,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  diffioult  to  determine,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  divided 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropatene.  Great  Media* 
which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  ac- 
count which  is  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travelleis. 
It  was  separated  on  the  west  and  southwest  from  tiie 
low  country,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by 
a  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  ancienta  under  the 
name  of  Zagros  and  Parachoatras.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, appears  to  include  in  Media  all  the  country  be- 
tween tne  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagras.  (Anah.,  2,  4^ 
27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modem  Elburx  rangeX  and 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Cadusii,  Atropatene, 
and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering,  for  the  most  psrt,  to 
the  modem  Irak  Ajenti.  Atropatene,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Azerbifan,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Arazes  (now  Arat).  It  was 
much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  included  in  the  Media  of  Herodotus. 
It  derived  ita  name  from  Atropates,  who  successfully 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established  an  inde* 
pendent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  Armenian 
and  Parthian  dominions.  The  principal  town  of  Great 
Media  was  Agbatana  or  Ecbatana,  the  snnuier  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings.  {Vid.  Ecbatana.)  In 
Great  Media  also  was  the  Nissan  plain,  celebrated 
for  ita  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in  an- 
cient tiroes  the  best  in  Asia.  Airian  informs  us,  that 
there  were  50,000  horses  resred  in  this  plain  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as 

160,000.    {Herod.,  3. 106.^/d.,  7, 40 Arrian,  Exp. 

Aly  7,  IB.— Strabo,  625.— ilmmtan.  MareeU.,  28,  6.) 
The  mountainous  country  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  seveial  warlike  tribes* 
who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian 
monarchy.  Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular; 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Persia ;  the 
Uxii  and  ElymiBi,  east  of  Susiana ;  and  the  Cossm, 
sooth  of  Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  coontiy  of  the  latter  when- 
ever he  visited  Ecbatana,  and  could  only  obtain  a  fine 
pasMge  by  the  paymsnt  of  a  considerable  aiun  of 
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The  CoMM  wtttt  defoatod  by  Alaandar, 
but  tiej  Derer  appear  to  have  beea  completely  subdued 
by  the  Macedooiana.— -AccordiDjg  to  Herodotua  (1, 
101),  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  aix  Uibea, 
the  fiusffi,  Parataoeni,  Suuohatea,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.  They  were  originally  called  Aiii  {Herod.t  7, 
62);  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  aame  root  aa 
Ar^tai»  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  {Herod.j 
7,  61.)  It  ia  not  improbable  that  this  name  waa  ori- 
|rinally  applied  to  moat  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nationa. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Aril  aa  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  German  tribes  (Germ.,  43)  |  and  India 
proper  is  called  in  the  moat  ancient  Sanscrit  works, 
Artya-varta,  **  holy  bod."  The  same  name  was  re- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ariana,  and  is  s(iU  employed 
va  the  East  aa  the  proper  name  of  Persia,  namely,  Iran* 
{Vid,  Aria.)-— Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  As- 
ayrian  empire,  but  its  history  aa  an  independent  king- 
dom is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Cteaias, 
aa  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narrative  of  Ctesias 
must  refer  to  a  different  dynaaty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Ctesiaa  makes  the  Median  monarchy  laat  S82  years ; 
and^  aa  Media  waa  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  B.O. 
660,  it  followB  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  com- 
menoe,  aocording  to  his  account,  about  B.C.  843. 
Herodotua,  on  the  contrary,  aaaigns  to  the  Median 
nonarchy  a  period  of  128  years,  which,  including  the  28 
yetra  during  which  the  Scythiana  had  posaeaaion  of  the 
country,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarehv  B.Q.  716.  The  founder  of  this  monar- 
chy waa  Arbacea,  accofdtng  to  Cteaiaa»  who  reckona 
eipit  kinga  from  him  to  Astyages.  Accoiding  to  the 
acooant  m  Herodotua,  however,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  1.  Deiocea,  who  reigned  B.C.  716^657. 
-—2.  Phraortes,  B.C.  667-^35,  greatly  extended  the 
Median  empiiia»  eubdued  the  Peraiana  and  many  other 
nationa,  but  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians 
ofNinna  (Nineveh).— 3.  Cyaxarea,  B.C.  636^95,  com- 
pletely organised  the  military  force  of  the  empire>  and 
•xtended  ita  boundaiies  as  far  west  aa  the  Halve.  In 
an  expedition  against  Nineveh*  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythiana,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Southern 
Asia,  and  waa  deprived  of  hia  kii^om  for  28  yeara. 
After  the  expolaion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took  Nineveh, 
and  subdued  the  Aaayrian  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babylonian  district  (BaCvhivivc  itoipri^),-^. 
Astyagiea,  3>C.  69&-660,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
grandson  Cyroa,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
provinoe.  The  hiatory  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arehy  ia  related  differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also 
makee  a  fifth  Median  king,  Cyaxares  II.,  aucceed  As^ 
|yagea.-*The  Medea  revolted  duhnc  the  reign  of  Da- 
rina  11.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cvrus,  about  B.C. 
408,  but  were  again  aubdoed.  {Herod.<,  1,  130. — 
Xtn,,  Hitt.  Gr.,  1, 2, 19.)  They  do  not  appear,  after 
thia  time,  to  have  made  any  farther  attempt  at  recov- 
aring  their  independence.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  enspire  tney  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sedeucidai,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the 
partfaiana.    {Encjid,  U$.  Kiufwl.t  vol.  15,  p.  54.) 

MnnioLimm,  I.  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
the  Insobrn,  now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (5, 34), 
it  waa  founded  by  the  Insubres,  and  called  by  them 
Mediolanom,  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  among 
the  JEdai  in  Gaul.  (Compare  PUnyj  3,  17. -—Ptol., 
p.  63.)  Thia  city  ia  named  for  the  first  time  m  hia^ 
tory  by  Polybtns  (2,  34),  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
arars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellaa 
«raa  followed  by  the  aubmiasion  of  the  Insubres  them- 
mlves.  (Oor.,  4, 13.— -P^.,  VU.  MarceU.)  It.  was 
•ituate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  OUmAt  hi  a  beaotiful 
plain  between  the  Ticinua  or  7e<tno,  and  the  Addua 
or  AidtL.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city«  to  the  west, 
D'AnviUe  and  others  locste  the  Raudii  Campi^  where 
Miariua  defeated  the  Cimbri ;  but  Mannert  places  them 
-H^arVeiona.  In  Stjnbo'a  tiine»  Modio]»mi|»  w»a  oon- 
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aidend  a  moat  fionnshing  city.  {Straho,  213.- 
pare  Tacit.,  Hist,^  1, 70.— SueL,  Aug.,  c.  20.— PZtji., 
Ep.,  4,  13.)  But  its  splendour  seems  to  have  been 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Ansonius,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  assiena 
it  the  rank  of  the  aixth  city  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Procopius,  who  wrote  a  centuiy  and  a  half  later,  apeaka 
of  Mediolanom  aa  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west, 
and  aa  inferior  only  te  Rome  in  population  and  extent. 
{Rer.  Got.,  2,  8.)  In  it  was  also  established  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy.  At  a  later 
period,  the  frequent  inroada  of  the  barbariana  of  the 
north  compelled  the  emperora  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arma,  some  city  nearer  tne  scene  of  action  than  Rome 
waa.  The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too, 
Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  diadem  {Euirop.,  9, 
27),  and  the  famoua  St.  Ambrose  established  the  see 
of  a  biahopric.  Although  aobsequently  plundered  by 
Attila  {Jomandes,  c.  42),  it  aoon  revived,  and  under 
Odoacer  bebame  the  imperial  reaidence.  In  ite  vi- 
cinity waa  fought  the  battle  which  put  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  m  possession  of  Italy,  and 
Mediolsnum  under  this  prince  became  second  only 
to  Rome.  {Procop,,  Rer.  Got.,  2, 8.)  It  met  with  ita 
downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Belisari- 
us,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundiana,  it  waa  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of 
the  inhabitanta,  according  to  Procopiua,  were  put  to 
the  aword  (2,  21).  It  never,  after  this  severe  blow, 
regained  ito  former  eminence,  although  in  the  middle 
affea  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
(mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  167,  segq. — Cra- 
mer's Anc.  ItM/,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)— II.  A  town  of  the 
Gugemi  in  Gennania  Inferior,  corresponding,  aa  ia 
thought  by  Cluver  and  Cellariue,  to  the  present  village 
of  Moylani. — III.  A  city  in  Moesia  Superior.  {Cod. 
Tkeod.,  1.  8,  de  jur.  jJ#c.>— IV.  A  town  of  the  Ordovi- 
cea  in  Britain,  near  the  present  town  of  EUtsmecre. 

MBDioiiATBici,  a  pa^la  of  Gallia  Belgica  on  the 
Mosella  or  Moselle,  The  Treviri  were  toeir  neigb- 
boura  on  the  north.  Their  chief  town  was  Divodu- 
rHm,afterwaid  Mediomatrici,  now  Metz.  They  were  a 
powerful  nation  previous  to  their  reduction  by  the  Ro- 
msns,  and  their  territory  correaponded  to  what  is  now 
U  pays  Messin.  {Cos.,  B,  G.,  4, 10.— P/in.,  4,  17. 
■^Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  63.— Id.,  Hist.,  4,  70.) 

Mboitkrbanxum  Mars  (or  Midland  Sea),  the  Med- 
iterranean, a  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
west  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east.  It  was 
anciently  called  *'  The  Sea,'*  or  *<  The  Great  Sea,"  by 
tlie  Jewa.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  general  name  for  it.  Herodotus  calla 
it  "this  sea'*  (1,  185);  and  Strabo,  "the  sea  within 
the  columns,**  that  ia,  within  the  Straito  of  Gibraltar 
(Slrab.,  491).  Mela  calls  the  whole  sea  "mare  noa- 
trum,"  **  our  aea,"  and  observes  that  different  parte 
had  their  aevcral  names.  Pliny  appears  to  have  no 
genezal  appellatioB  for  it.  The  term  Mediterranean  ia 
not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin  writer, 
but,  inatead  of  Mediterraneum,  they  use  iniemumj  or 
else,  with  Mela,  call  it  nostrum.  We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  the  ck)ee  of  the  article. — ^The  Mediter- 
ranean IS  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30°  15' 
and  450  50^,  and  the  meridians  of  S""  30'  W.  and  360 
10'  E.  The  disUnce  from  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest 
shore  of  Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  nanowest  part 
from  Sicily  to  Africa  is  79  miles  across.  Including 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
milea.  On  the  ahores  of  this  sea  have  been  transacted 
the  most  important  eventa  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  ito  character  aeems  to  mark  it  as  the  theatre  best 
adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilization  of  the 
race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, under  a  varied  and  favourable  climate,  the  colo- 
nisto,  from  whatever  pointo  they  first  proceeded,  woukl 
soon  ac^oira  Ihoao  4i9arent  hjibite  under  which  thpir 
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•eranl  enctgies  and  capabtlitief  woaM  1m  dflfdoped. 
The  compintive  shartneta  of  the  distancee  of  the  eev- 
eni  placea,  rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant 
in  small  and  imperfect  vessels,  would,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  from  an  earlv  period,  tend  to  difibse  and 
promote  civiliaation ;  while  commerce,  by  bringing 
together  men  of  diffnent  habits,  manners,  and  Ian- 
goafles,  and  thus  circulating  practical  information, 
womd  supply  the  material*  for  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. — The  navigation  of  the  Meditexra- 
nean  must  no  doubt  be  of  very  early  data.  The  story 
of  Minos  destroying  pirates  (Tkucffd.,  1,  4)  takes  for 
granted  the  fact,  that  there  must  have  been  merchant 
vessels  carrying  something  worth  plundering  irom  the 
eariiest  recorded  period.  l(,  with  Strabo,  we  allow 
the  aecoracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could 
have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  atones  told  of  toe  jealooay  with  which  the 
Phflsnicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discover- 
ies, prove  at  least  that  geogrsnhical  knowledge  was 
not  common  property :  and  with  r«^aid  to  theM  very 
QBtioBs,  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  couUL  have 
bad  of  them,  amon^  other  barbarians^  must  have  been 
inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  the  Scnpturea  alone.  The  atoiy  of  Utica 
having  been  established  130  ^eacs  before  Carthage, 
proves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place 
and  Syria,  a  distance  of  upward  of  ISOO  miles;  and 
we  amy  conclude  that  occasional  voyagea  of  that  en- 
terprising people  had  ahready  entended  the  bounda  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits.  If  the  precise 
time  of  the  discovery  of  places,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
the  thoroughfare  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the  his- 
tory of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
ahoves  must  be  still  more  obscure :  we  shall  therefore 
give  ait  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
eea  from  Strabe,  who  wrote  in  the  fint  century  of  oar 
era. — ^The  stadium  adopted  by  Stxabo  waa  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  700  atsdia  making  l""  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude on  the  equator,  or  60  nautieal  miles ;  hence  a 
stadium  ia  0.0867  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  mAe  being 
wJbont  6082  ieet.  The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into 
three  basins :  the  first  comprised  the  sea  between  the 
Colorana  of  Hercules  and  Sicily ;  the  aecond,  between 
Sicily  and  Rhodes ;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the 
afaores  of  Syria.  Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  oi  lat- 
itude of  96)^  passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(Cape  Sl  Vincent)  between  the  Pdlan  of  Hercules,  di- 
viding thia  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of 
ita  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000 
stadia,  or  428^  nautical  miles,  from  tM  Gulf  of  Lyons 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  but  which  measuKss  only  330. 
The  sea  here,  however,  liea  altogether  co  the  north  of 
thia  parallel ;  and  henceii  aa  the  configuration  of  the 
European  shores  seeiM  to  have  been  tolerably  good, 
the  coaatof  Airica  mast  have  been  proportionablydie- 
torted.  Thia  parallel  waa  cairied  tnrougb  the  straita 
of  Sicily,  Rhodea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issue,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Scanderoon.  In  consequence  of  the  above  suppo- 
eition,  he  placed  Masailia  iUsrsaUe)  to  the  aouthward 
instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzantium.  He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  northweat  and  sootheaet 
instead  of  north  and  aouth,  and  made  the  distance  of 
Sardinia  from  the  coaat  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or  206 
milea  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance. 
From  the  Columns  of  Heacales  to  the  Straita  of  Sicily 
be  considers  to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  milea :  it  ia 
only  about  800.  From  Pachyaum  (Gape  P^utaro)  to 
the  western  CKdemity  of  Crote  he  ledtoned  4500  sta- 
dia, or  386  milea ;  it  meaaures  400 :  and  he  sopposed 
the  length  of  Crete  2000  sUdia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.  He  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
through  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontie,  the 
Hellespont,  and  along  the  <3apea  of  the  coaat  of  Asia 
Wsm^  woQld  cQJAcidff  witii  tfta  i 
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placed  Byanthrai  too  fiur  to  the  north,  and  not  lir 
enough  to  the  east.  From  Alezandrea  to  the  eaac 
end  of  Creto  he  considered  8000  stadia,  or  257 
milea :  it  meaaures  about  290.  From  Alexandrea  to 
Rhodes  he  made  3600  atadia,  or  308  miles :  it  meaa- 
urea  320. — ^Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  axe 
very  near,  that  la,  within  10' ;  thoee  of  Maasilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  the  former beinff3^  43' too  Ut- 
tie,  and  the  lattor  2^  1^  too  much.  The  longitudes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme 
westom  point;  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  being  1°  O',  and  Alexandrea,  the 
moat  erroneoua,  6^  40'  too  small.  {Encycl.  U$efiU 
Kntfud.,  vol.  16,  p.  69,  seqq.) — The  Meditonranean 
Sea  affiDrded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  conaideration 
to  the  ancient  writers.  Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  ita  waters  kept  constantly  de- 
creaaing,  and  would  eventually  all  dia^ypear.  Aria- 
totle  (Meuor.f  2,  3)  held  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  at  one  time  covered  a  large  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  aa 
far  as  the  temple  ot  Jupiter  Ammon.  Thia  doctrine 
was  mainteined  alao  by  Xanthua  the  Lydiao,  Strabo, 
and  Eratosthenea.  The  ancienta  appear  to  have  been 
led  to  thia  conclusion  by  observing  in  varioua  parte 
of  Africa  and  Egypt  manifest  tiacea  and  indicatione 
of  the  aea.  They  found  here  ahella,  pebbles  evi* 
dently  rounded  or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water,  incruslationa  of  sdt,  and  many  aalt  Ukes. 
Some  of  theae  appearancea  were  particnlarly  frequent 
on  the  route  throagh  the  deaert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  (Herod.,  2,  12.— -P/tK.,  de  la,  et  Of.— » 
Sfab.,  909.— Mela,  1,  B.^SoUn.,  ^.-^SeideL,  ad 
Eratoeih.,  fragm.,  p.  28.)  The  ancient  writers  main- 
tained, that  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  never 
could  have  become  ao  famous  if  the  only  approach  to 
them  had  always  been  over  vast  and  dangerous  dee* 
arts.  They  insisted  that  the  Oaaea  had  all  ori^ally 
been  ialands  in  the  earlier  and  more  widely  extended 
Mediterranean.  In  this  remote  period,  according  to 
them,  there  existed  aa  yet  no  communication  between 
the  Poatua  Euxinus  and  Mediterranean  Sea  (md.  Leo* 
tenia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
iathmua  connecting  Arabia  with  Egypt  was  under  wa* 
ter,  and  Entoathenea  believed  thalMenelaus had  sail- 
ed over  this  narrow  paasage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Sueg.  When  the  waters  of  the  Eoxine  forced 
a  passage  into  the  Mediterrsnean  (vid.  Cyanen),  the 
great  influx  of  water  opened  another  outlet  for  itself 
Uirough  what  were  called  by  the  anciente  the  Pillars 
of  Hereulea,  Spain  and  Africa  bavins  been  previously 
joined.  In  this  tremendous  convulsion  the  ancient 
land  of  Lectonia  is  thought  to  have  been  inundated, 
and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  ialanda 
of  the  Archipelago,  its  mountoin-tops,  to  attest  ite 
former  existence.  According  to  Dioaorus  Sicolus  (5, 
47),  the  inhabitante  of  Samotorace  had  a  tndition  that 
a  great  part  of  their  ialand,  as  well  aa  of  Asia,  waa 
ravaged  and  laid  ^under  water  by  this  inundation,  and 
that,  in  &^unf  near  their  isUnd,  fragmento  of  templea 
and  other  buddings  were  frequently  rescued  from  the 
wavea.  (Compare  Died.  Sic.,  5,  82,—Strab.,  86.— 
Plat.,  de  Leg.,  3,  p.  677,  Opp„  ed.  Bip.,  voL  8,  p. 
106.— Piin.,  2,  90.— Philan.,  de  Mund.  nen  corrupt.^ 
p.  969.  — £ve//'a  Prmeipke  0/  Geology^  vol.  1,  p. 
26,  eeqq.) — Before  bringing  the  present  article  to  a 
cloee,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  fully  into 
one  part  of  the  aubject,  on  which  we  merely  touched 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appellationa,  name- 
ly, which  have  been  given  to  this  sea.  Herodotus,  aa 
we  have  already  remarked,  calls  it  "this  sea,*'  r^de 
7^  ^etXaaaav  (4, 39. — Ccnipare  ArieteL,  MeUcr.,  ^^ 
2.-<-ilMum,  Seheeigk.  ed  Prmf^  e.  1.— WeaMling-* 
cdJWMC<S^.«4»i3>.    Polyhiu0»4te>i»d^4oaa(3^ 
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80.— Compaie  AritUa.,  ie  MundOf  e.  8. — GeUku,  ff, 
ui.,  10,  7.)  Diodoras  SicuIuB,  If  xaff  iftac  ^aXaotra 
(4,  18.— Compare  Polyb.,  8,  ^.-^Strab.,  Bd.^Ajh 
jfian^  Bell.  Mitkradat.,  c.  93.  —  Maximus  Tyrnw, 
14,  a).  Mazimos  Tyrias,  17  devpo  ^dXeurffa  (41,  1). 
Stnbo,  If  kvToc  ^dXaaaa.  (Compare  Marc.  Herod., 
Peripl.j  p.  ft5. — Agathem.,  2,  4.)  Arittotle,  ^  hr6c 
'HpaxXeiov  <mf}Mv  ^dXaaaa  {Meteor. ,  8,  1.— Com- 

Ew  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  a— P/a<.,  VU.  Pomp.,  c.  26).  The 
itin  writers  in  general,  as  we  have  already  said,  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Nostrum  Mare  (SaUutt.,  Jug.,  c. 
l7.-^Mela,  1.  1, 5.— Ln>.,  2«.  4.— C«*.,  B.  G.,  6,  1. 
Avien,,  Or.  Marit.,  v.  56. — Compare  Duker,  ad  Fkr., 
3,  6,  9.-~Cort.  ad  Salbut.,  B.  Jug.,  c.  18).  Pliny 
styles  it  Mare  internum  (3,  proem,,  c.  6).  Flonis, 
Mare  irUettinum  (4,  2).  Later  writers,  not  classical, 
\iAve  Mare  Mediterraneum.  (iSo/in.,  c.  22.)  Isidores 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  name :  "  Quia 
per  mediam  terram  usque  ad  Orientem  perfundiiur,  Eu- 
ropam  et  Africam  Asian^iue  distermmans.**  {Orig-t 
13,  13. — Compare  Priscian.,  Perieg.,  52.)  Orosius 
says,  **  Mare  nostrum  quod  Magnum  generaliter  did' 
mus ;"  and  Isidoms  remarks,  "  quia  cetera  maria  in 
eomparatione  ejus  miruira sunt. "  {Oros. ,  1 ,  2. — Isid. , 
Orig.,  13,  16.— Compare  Hardouin,  ad  PUn.,  9,  18. 
— Burmarm,  ad  Val.  Flaec,  Arg.,  1,  60.)  According 
to  Polybius  (3,  42),  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  Isy  between  the  PiUars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Rhone  was  called  lapddviov  ir^Aa/of,  while  Aristotle 
calls  the  part  between  the  Pillars  and  Sardinia  2ap- 
dovtKoc  {Meteor.,  2, 1. — Id.,  de  Mund.,  3. — Eratosth., 
ap.  Plin.,  3,  10).  Strabo  gives  the  part  between  the 
Pillars  and  the  Pyrenees  the  name  of 'I^pixdi/  vi^ayoc 
(122. — Compare  Agathem.,  1,  3. — Dionys.  Perieg., 
v.  69.  — iVtcepA.  BUm.,  ed.  Spohn.,ia.  3).  Pliny  re- 
marks, *<  Hispanum  mare,  quatenus  Hispanias  aUuit ; 
ah  aliis  Iberieum  aut  Balearicum^  (3,  2. — Id.  ibid , 
4, 34. — Compare  Solin.,  c.  23. — Ampel.,  c.  7.-^Ptol., 
8,  6).  According  to  Zonaras  {Annal.,  8,  p.  406),  the 
sea  to  the  east  of  the  Pyrenees  was  called  the  Sea  of 
the  Behrycians.  (Compare  Markland.,  ad  Max,  T^., 
32,  3.— I7*«rr#  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  247,  seqq.,  in  notis.) 

Mbditrina,  the  ^dess  of  healinff,  wnose  festival, 
called  Meditrinalia,  was  celebratea  at  Rome  and 
throughont  Latiom  on  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of 
Octol^r. .  (Compare  the  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
€hrut€r,  p.  133.)  On  this  occasion  new  and  old  wine 
were  poared  out  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "  medicamerUi 
eausa.^*  Compare  the  explanatory  remarks  of  Fes- 
tus :  *'  Meditrinalia  dicta  hoc  de  causa.  Mos  erat 
Latinis  populis,  quo  die  quis  primum  gustaret  mus- 
turn,  iicere  ornvtis  gratia,  *  vetos  novum  vinum  bibo : 
veteri  novo  morbo  medeor.'  A  quibus  verbis  Medi- 
trvruB  de<t  nomen  eaptum,  ejusque  sacra  Meditrinalia 
dicta  sunt."    {Festus,  s.  v. — (Consult  Dacier,  ad  loc.) 

MiDOACi,  a  people  of  Venetia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
noticed  only  by  Strabo  (216).  From  the  affinity  which 
their  name  bmrs  to  that  of  the  Meduacus  or  Brenta,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  place  them  near  the  source  of  that 
river,  and  in  the  district  of  Bassano.  {Cramer'' s  Anc. 
holy,  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

MbdoIcus  or  Meduacus,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 
tia, now  the  Brenta. — ^11.  Minor,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
now  the  Bachigjione. — Both  these  rivers  rise  in  the 
territory  of  the  Eoganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic  be- 
low Venice.  Patavium  was  situate  between  these 
two  streams,  but  nearer  the  Medoacus  Minor.  {Phn., 
8,  16.— Lto.,  10,  2.) 

MidobrIoa,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  southwest  of  Norba 
Cssarea ;  now  Marvao,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal. 
{Cos.,  Bell.  Afrie.,  c.  48.) 

Mb  DON,  son  of  C^odrus,  the  17th  and  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  of  the  perpetual  archons.  He 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that,  within  the  house 
«f  the  Medontidv,  the  toccessioD  was  determined  by 
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the  choiee  of  the  nobles.  It  is  added,  that  the  arehon 
at  this  period,  thouffh  holding  the  office  for  life,  was 
nevertheless  deemed  a  responsible  magistrate,  which 
implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the  power  of  de- 
posing him ;  and,  consequently,  though  the  range  of 
his  functions  may  not  have  been  narrower  than  that 
of  the  king's,  he  was  more  subject  to  control  m  the 
exercise  of  them.  This  indirect  kind  of  sway,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  more  ambitious  spirits  ;  and 
we  find  them  steadily,  though  gradually,  advancing  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  their  final  object — a  com- 
plete and  equal  participation  of  the  sovereignty.  After 
twelve  perpetual  archonships,  ending  with  that  of  Alc- 
meon,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  Umited  to  ten 
years ;  and  through  the  guilt  or  calamity  of  Hippoma- 
nes,  the  fourth  decennial  arehon,  the  house  of  Medon 
was  deprived  of  its  privilege,  and  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles. 
This  change  was  speedily  followed  by  one  much  more 
important:  the  archonship  was  reduced  to  a  single 
year ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  branches  were  sever- 
ed, and  were  distributed  among  nine  new  magistrates. 
( Vid.  Arehontes. — ThirhoaJTs  History  of  Greece,  voL 
2,  p.  16.— Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
ix.,  seqq.) 

Mbduacus.     Vid.  Medoacus. 

Mbduana,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belffiea,  flowing  into 
the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  Now  the  Jnayenne.  {Lucanj 
1,  438.-7^0(2.  Aurel.,  4,  carm.  6.) 

.Mbdus,  I.  a  river  of  Persia,  falling  into  the  Rogo- 
manes  ;  now  the  Abi-Kuren.  {Strabo,  729.) — ^By  the 
Medumfbimen  in  Horace  (CM.,  2,  9,  21)  is  meant  the 
Euphrates.— II.  A  son  of  iEgeus  and  Medea,  who  was 
fabled  to  have  given  name  to  Media,  in  Upper  Asia. 
{Vid.  Medea.) 

Mbdusa,  one  of  the  three  €torgons,  daughter  ^f 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  the  only  one  of  the  number 
that  was  not  immortal.  {Apollod.,  2,  4,  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  one  legend.  Medusa  was  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  captivated  by  her  charms  the  mon- 
arch of  the  sea.  Minerva,  howeverj  incensed  at  their 
havine  converted  her  sanctuary  into  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, cnansed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into^ser- 
pents,  and  made  her  in  other  respects  hideous  to  the 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  punishment  to  have 
befallen  her  because  she  presumea  to  vie  in  personal 
attractions  with  Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresses 
as  far  superior  to  the  locks  of  the  former.  {Sstd.,  ad 
Virg.,  JSn.,  6,  289.)  Apollodorus,  however,  gives 
the  Gorgons  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth.  {Vid. 
Gorgones.)— Medusa  had,  in  common  with  her  sisters, 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into  stone  on 
whicn  she  fixed  her  eyes.  Perseus  slew  her  {vid. 
Perseus),  and  cut  oflf  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  it  produced,  say  the  poets,  the  serpents  of 
Africs,  since  Perseus,  on  his  return,  winged  his  way 
over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon*s  head.  The  con- 
queror ^ve  the  head  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
placed  It  in  the  centre  of  her  egis  or  shield.  {Vid, 
JEgla.) 

Mboara,  one  of  the  Furies.    {Vid.  Furie.) 

MboalbsTa,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele.  (Vid, 
Lodi  Megalenses.) 

MboalTa  or  Mboaris,  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  near  Neapolis,  on  which  the  Castle  del  Opo 
now  stands.     {Plin.,  3,  6.— Co^um.,  R.  R.,  10.) 

Mbgalop5lis,  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Arcadian 
cities,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Helissus,  which  flowed  from  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  divided  the  town  into 
two  equal  parts.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, having,  by  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  re- 
solved on  laying  the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  was 
to  be  the  capital  of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  states,  to  make  the 
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Beeewuy  amagemenU  for  condoctiog  the  new  col- 
ony.   {Pautan.,  8,  27.)    This  event  took  place  in 
the  102d  Olympiad,  or  870-1  B.C.    The  temtoiy  as- 
signed to  Megalopolis  was  extensive,  since  it  reached 
as  far  as  the  nttle  states  of  Orchomenas  and  Caphys 
on  the  northeast,  while  to  the  south  and  southwest  it 
adjoined  Laconia  and  Messenia.  '  {Paiuan.f  8,  26.) 
Diodorus  affirms,  that  the  city  contained  about  16,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  srms,  according  to  which  cal- 
colation  we  may  compote  the  whole  population  at 
€6,000.     {Diod.  Sie,,  18,  70.)    The  MegalopoliUns 
experienced  no  molestation  from  the  Lacedemonians 
as  long  as  Thebes  was  able  to  protect  them ;  but,  on 
the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  it  also  became  en- 
gaged in  the  sacred  wsr  against  the  Phocians,  they 
were  assAiled  by  the  Spartans,  who  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  town ;  these  attacks,  how- 
over,  were  easily  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Argives 
and  Messenians.    {Pausan.,  8,  37.)    To  the  Athe- 
nians the  Megalopohtans  were  likewise  indebted  for 
their  protection  against  the  attempta  of  Sparta,  as  well 
as  for  their  assistance  in  settling  some  dissensions  in 
their  republic,  which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several 
townships  that  originally  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  city.    (Demosih.j  Oral,  pro  Megtdov.t  p.  SOS.) 
In  order  to  strengthen  themselves  still  farther  against 
the   I^cedamonians,  they  formed,  an  alliance  with 
Philip,  eon  of  Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of 
the  Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  towards 
ail  his  successors.     {Pausan.,  8,  27.— PoM-i  2,  46.) 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to  defend 
itself  a^inst  the  army  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Uassander.    This  general  vigor- 
ously assaulted  the  city,  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Damis,  who  had  served 
under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  constantly  repulsed. 
{Died.  Sic,,  18,  70.)    Subeequently  we  find  Megalop- 
olis governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was  Aris- 
todemas  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  character  ob- 
tained for  him  the  surname  of  Xpifaro^,    Under  his 
reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but 
were  defeateid  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  Acrotatos, 
the  son  of  Gleomenes,  who  commanded  the  army,  be- 
ing among  the  slain.    (PoKfon.,  8,  27.)    Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  the  sovereignty  was 
agara  usurped  by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but 
of  worthy  character,  since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
authority  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order 
that  he  might  unite  them  with  the  Achcan  confederacy. 
iPausan.,  8,  27.^Polyb.,  2, 44.)    At  this  period  Me- 
galopolis  was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  who,  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  of  which  they  would  have  made  themselves 
masters  but  for  a  violent  wind,  which  overthrew  and 
demoliahed  their  engines.    {Pausan.,  8,  27.)     Not 
lone,  however,  after  this  failure,  Gleomenes,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  sur- 
prised the  Megalopolitans  by  ni^ht,  and,  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed  the 
city.     Philopoemen,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  escaped  into  Messenia.     {Polyb,,  2,  66. — 
P(auan.y  8,  27.)    Megalopolis  was  restored  by  the 
AchaBans  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never 
again  rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.    The 
virtues  and  talents  of  its  great  general  Philopoemen 
added  materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
AchsBan  councils,  and  after  his  death  its  fame  waa 
upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Polybins,  who 
trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  countryman,  and  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lustre  which  he  had  reflected 
on  his  native  city.    {Pau9an.,  8, 49. — Polyh,,  2, 40. 
—  W.,  10,  24.— Id.,  24,  9.— P/Mf.,  VU,  Philopam.) 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  fifty  stadia 
in  circomference,  but  ita  population  was  only  equal  to 
half  that  of  Sparta ;  and  when  Strabo  wrote,  it  was  so 
reduced  that  a  comic  poet  was  justified  in  taying, 


'Epv^a  foy^  hrrh  i  UexaXdiroliC'  (Sirabo,  888. 
—The  viHage  of  Sinano  has  been  built  on  the  site, 
and  amid  tiw  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  (Dodwell,  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  376.— PmtfumSe,  Voyage  de  la  Grece,  vol. 
6,  p.  494.)  Dodwell  says  that  Sinano,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aga's  jfyrgo  and  a  few  cottages,  is  situated 
*'  just  without  the  ancient  walls.'*  Pouqueville,  how* 
ever,  makes  the  distance  one  mile  between  Siiumo 
and  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  The  former  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  accurate  statement.  Leondari  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  occupying  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city.  {Cramer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p. 
329,  seqq.) 

MaoANiRA,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleosis  in 
Attica.  She  was  mother  of  Triptolemus,  to  whom 
Ceres  (aught  sgriculture.  Meganira  received  divine 
honours  after  deatii,  and  had  an  altar  raised  to  her  near 
the  fountain  where  Geres  had  first  been  seen  when  she 
arrived  in  Attica.    {Pauaan,,  1,  39.) 

MioARA,  a  daughter  of  Greon,  king  of  Thebes,  {nven 
hi  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  he  had  delivered  the 
Tbebans  from  the  tribute  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  Orchomenians.  Subsequently,  having 
been  rendered  insane  by  Juno,  Hercules  threw  into  the 
fire  the  children  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  by 
Megara.  {ApoUod.,  2,  4,  12.)  He  afterward  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  lolaus.     {ApoUod.,  2,  6,  1.) 

Mboara  (gen.  -a  ;  and  also,  as  a  neuter  plural,  -a, 
-onim :  in  Greek,  to  M^opa),  a  city  of  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  Megaris,  about  210,  stadia 
northwest  of  Athens.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot  of 
two  hills,  on  each  of  which  stood  a  citadel :  these  were 
named  Garia  and  Alcathoiis.  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nissa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about*  eight  stadia  {Thueyd.,  4,  66),  or  eighteen 
according  to  Strabo  (391).  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  them- 
selves under  their  protection.  (TAiuwd.,  1,103.)  The 
distance  from  Athens,  as  has  been  afiready  stated,  waa 
210  stsdia.  (Procop.,  Bell.  Vand,  1.  1.)  Dio  Ghry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day*s  journey.  (Oro/.,  6.)  Modem 
travellers  reckon  eight  hours.  {Dodwell^  vol.  2,  p. 
177.)  The  writer  just  referred  to  states  that  Megara 
is  now  but  a  miserable  place ;  the  hoosea  small,  and 
flat  roofed.  One  only  of  the  hills  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  town ;  but  on  the  other,  which  is  the  more 
eaatem  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  the  sncient 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  massive  snd  of  jo^t 
strength.  Not  any  of  the  numerous  temples  described 
by  Pausanias  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there  are  few  places  in  Greece  where  the 
ancient  monumenta  have  so  totally  disappeared .  ( Dod- 
toeUj  vol.  2,  p.  177. — Gompare  GeW*  Jtin.,  p.  16.) — 
Tradition,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Usr, 
the  son  of  Phoroneus;  while  others  hsve  derived  it 
from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and  son  of  Apollo  or 
Neptune.  (Patwan.,  1,  39. — Steph.  Byz.,  #.  v.  M#- 
yapa.)  Gar  was  succeeded  by  Lelex,  who,  aa  was  re- 
ported, came  from  Effypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace 
firom  the  Acheloiis  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  Golf. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Gleson,  and  Pyhis,  who  abdica- 
ted his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Ge- 
crops,  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event  Megaris  becsme 
annexed  to  the  latter  state.  {Pausan.,,  1 ,  89. )  Nisos, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his  share  of 
his  father's  dommions.  (Straho,  392.)  The  histoiy 
of  this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the  cap- 
ture of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  ail  the  mytho- 
logical writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausanias  observes  (1, 
39)  that  these  accounts  were  disowned  by  the  Mega- 
reans. Nisus  is  said  to  have  founded  Nisna,  the  port 
of  Megara ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
somamed  Nisai,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mega- 
zeana  of  Sictty,  their  coloniaU.    (Theocr.,  IdiylL,  1S» 
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117.)  The  willg  of  MeguB,  whiefi  had  been  dtrtimd 
bj  Mmos,  were  rebuilt  bf  Alcathous,  the  toa  ef  Fe> 
lopt,  who  came  from  Elia.  {Pommoh,,  1, 41.)  In  tfaia 
undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  have  assisted  him. 
{Them.,  rtl.^Ovid,  Met.,  8,  U.)  Hyporton,  the 
•on  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Paasanias,  was  the 
last  sorereign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  gOYero- 
ment,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  democrati- 
cal.  {Pausan.,  1 ,  43.)  As  a  repnblic,  howeTer,  it  re- 
mained still  subject  to  Athens.  Stiabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  rei^  of  Codros,  Megaris  had  al- 
ways been  incloded  within  the  limits  of  Attica ;  and 
he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  men- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  from  his  comprehending  them 
with  the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
lonians.  {Sirab.,  39S.)  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me- 
gara was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  force ;  and  a  colony  having  been  established 
there  hj  the  Corinthians  and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
came a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  political 
institutions.  The  pillar,  also,  which  marked  the  bound- 
ariee  of  Ionia  and  the  JPeloponnesus,  was  on  that  oc- 
casion destroyed.  (Strdb.,  398. — Pmuan,,  1,  39. — 
The  scholiast  on  Pindar  {Nem.  7)  infoims  us,  that  the 
Corinthians,  at  this  early  period,  considering  Megara 
as  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  ofiurisdiction  over 
the  city.  Not  long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of 
its  citixeos,  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Piaistratns  at  Athens.  {ArUtot.,  Rket,  1,  2.— Xtf., 
PolU.,  6,  6 — Tkmeyd.,  1,  126.)  He  was  finaUy  ex- 
polled  by  his  countrjrmen ;  after  which  event  a  mod- 
erate republican  form  of  government  waa  established, 
though  afterward  it  degenerated  into  a  violtot  democ- 
racy. (P^u/.,  Quast.  &r.,  18.)  This  should  probably 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  Megara's  greatest  proe- 

Cirity,  since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria, 
esembria,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  and  Megara  HybliM  in  Sicily.  (Strabo,  319.)  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  iu  inhabitants  wen  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis,  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
tn  the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Pa«#aii.,  1,  40.— -tS^a&o, 
S94.)  The  Mesareans  fought  at  Artemisium  with 
twenty  ships,  and  at  Salamia  with  the  same  number. 
(Herod.,  8,  I,  46.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage 
4>ver  the  Persians  under  Mardoniua,  in  an  inroad  which 
he  made  into  their  territory  (Pmtsan.,  1,  40) ;  and, 
laatly,  they  sent  8000  soldiers  to  Platsa,  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  in  the  memorable  battle  fought 
in  its  plains.  {Herod.,  9,  ^i.^Plut.,  de  d^eet  OrM., 
p.  166.)  After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  ally  itself  with  Athens. 
{Tkicifd.,  1,  lOS.^Diod.  Sic.,  2,  60.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  k)ng  duration ;  for  the  Co- 
rinthians, after  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  oli- 
garchical party  in  Megara,  fwrsoaded  the  mhabiUnts 
to  declare  against  the  Athenians  who  gairisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put  to  the 
sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  amall  number  who  es- 
caped to  NisM.  {Tkucyd,,  1, 1 14.)  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  renounced 
all  intercoorse  with  the  Megareans,  and  issued  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  ports  and  markets ;  a  meas- 
ore  whicm  appears  to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
htter,  and  was  made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.  {Tkueyd.,  I,  67,  139.) 
Mmra  was,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  exposed, 
with  atub  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumulu  Mid 
fictions  engendered  by  violent  party  spirit  The  par- 
tisans of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause  ;  hot,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
verse faction,  which  might  naturally  look  kn  sopport 
tern  the  Lacodwaoniias  m  xestsring  the  flOMauwat 
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to  lfa»  form  of  an  oligarehv,  they  foimed  a  pttn  of  ghr- 
ing  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war.  An  Athenian  force  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched, which  appeared  suddenly  before  Niasa,  the 
port  of  Megara,  and,  having  cut  off  the  Peloponnesian 
troops  which  gairisoned  the  place,  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  Megara  itself  would  also  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not  at  this  juncture  arrived 
with  a  Spartan  army  before  the  walls  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  presently  joined  by  the  Bovotians  ai^ 
other  allies.  On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
Nisea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  poit,  return- 
ed to  Athens.  The  le«len  of  the  democraticid  par^ 
in  Megara,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  would  ensue,  vol- 
untarily quitted  the  city,  which  then  returned  to  an  oli- 
garehical  form  of  government.  ( Tkueyd,,  4, 66, 9yq.) 
rrom  this  period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megara  in  Gre- 
cian history  ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citixens  remain- 
ed undisturbed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  more  pow- 
erful neighboun  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  their  indepeiMlence.  *'  The  Megareans," 
says  Isocrates,  *'  from  a  small  and  scanty  commence- 
ment, having  neither  harbours  nor  mines,  but  cultiva- 
ting rocks;  nevertheleas  possess  the  largest  houses  of 
any  people  in  Greeee ;  and  though  they  have  but  a 
small  force,  and  araplaced  between  the  Pdoponneaiansy 
the  Thebazis,  and  our  own  city,  yet  they  retain  their  in- 
dependence and  live  in  peace^'  {de  Pace,  p.  183). — Phi- 
losophy also  flourished  in  this  city,  Euclid,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  bf  the  name  of  the  Megaric  aect. 
{Sirab.,  393.~Ctc.,  Orai,,  3,  17.-^/(1,  Aead.,  2,  42.) 

•Plotarch  reporta,  that  the  Megareans  offered  to  make 
Alexander  the  Great  a  citixen  of  their  town,  an  hon- 
our which  that  prince  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  thoo^ 
they  asserted  it  had  never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner 
except  Hercules.  {PhU.,  de  MoMreh.,  p.  238.)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara  fell  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  by 
whom,  according  to  Plutareh,  the  city  waa  destroyed 
{de  Jnetit.  Puer.,  o.  8) ;  but,  as  Pausanias  mentions  a 
war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against  Thsbes,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Achsans,  we  may  mfer  that 
it  was  subsequently  restored  (8,  60),  and  we  know  that 
it  waa  taken  by  the  Romana  under  Metellus  (Pauean.^ 
7, 16)  and  Calenus.  {PluL,  Vii.  Brut.)  Strabo  else 
afilirms  (393),  that  Megara  atill  existed  in  his  time, 
though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assured  by  Sulpicius, 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  letter  to  Cicero  {ad 
Pom.,  4.  6).  **  Poet  nu  erat  ^gina,  ante  Megara^ 
dextra  Pireeue,  einietra  Corin^lue ;  qua  oppida  guo- 
dem  tempore  florentitnma  fuerunt,  nunc  proetrata  et 
diruta  atUe  ocaUoe  yacent.**  Pausaniaa  affirms,  that 
Megara  was  the  only  eity  of  Greece  which  was  not 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitanta 
having  murdered  Anthemocritua,  the  Athenian  herald 
(1,  86).  Alaric  completed  the  destruction  of  this 
once  flourishing  city.  {Proeop.,  Bell.  Vand.,  1,  1. — 
Cramer'' 9  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  424,  eeqo.'h'lh  A 
city  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara  in 
Greece.    (Kiii.  Hybia,  III.) 

MkoIbis,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  lying  to  the 
west  and  northwest  of  Attica.  Ita  capital  was  Me- 
gara. (Fid.  Megara ;  under  which  head  an  historical 
sketch  is  given.)  It  waa  separated  from  BoBOtia,  on 
the  north,  by  the  rauffe  of  Mount  Cithsron ;  and  from 
Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  latter  country,  and  ter- 
minates, on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  in 
two  summits,  formerly  called  Kenta,  or  the  Horns, 
and  now  JTsniift.  Metarts  was  divided  from  the 
Owinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Onesn  range 
of  mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  two 
leada  iiom  Corimh  inte  Mogariss  odo  of  these,  called 
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Ibe  Seironian  PaM^  winch  is  the  itoel)  Mtifpncilt 
bf  the  mountaiiM  thet  tetmiiuite  on  the  ooeat  of  the 
Seienic  Gulf,  peaeed  hy  Cromnlyon  {S^rabo,  391) ; 
end  aloDg  the  side  of  the  eacaroment  wis  the  direot 
road  from  Corinth  to  Athens.  This  road  was  made 
wide  enough^  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  Tfr> 
hiclea  abreast  {Paiuan,,  1,  iO,  10),  but  at  present  it 
only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places 
{TMerackt  De  PEtat  Aciuel  de  U  GtUe,  S)  p.  33) ; 
yet  the  rotd,  on  the  whole,  is  in  good  condition.  The 
other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
crossed  the  Geranean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oneian  range,  and  led  to  PegB,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  BcBOtia.-- The  extreme  breadth 
of  Mc^ris^  from  Pegs  to  Nistta  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  180  stadia;  and  the 
area  of  the  ooontrf  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton,  from 
Arrowsmith^s  map,  at  730  squan  miles.  {FOMt.  HelL, 
▼ol.  %  p.  886.)  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountain* 
ous  territory,  and  contains  Only  one  plain  of  smaU  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  capital  Megara  was  aitaated.  The 
rocks  aro  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Caloareoos»  The 
country  is  very  deficiebt  in  apringa.  {Encj^  Us, 
KntfwL,  vol.  15,  p.  64.) 

MaoASTHiNis,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographical 
writer  in  the  age  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
about  300  years  beforo  Ghrist  He  was  sent  \j  8e- 
ieoeus  to  Palibothra  in  India,  to  renew  and  connnn  a 
previous  treaty  with  Sandrocottoa»  monareh  of  the 
nasii.  He  remained  there  many  years,  and  after  his 
return  he  wrote,  under  the  title  of  JMtM  {'IvdiKd}, 
an  account  of  whatever  he  had  seen  or  heard  during 
his  travels.  His  work  is  lost ;  but  Strabo,  Arrian, 
and  .£lian  have  preserved  some  fragments  of  it.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  western  hationa  acquaint- 
ed with  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  with 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.     Stnbo  has  on  sev- 


eral occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  Megasthenes ;  bat  still  it  is 
qeite  certain,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  contained 
moch  valuable  information,  which  waa  then  entirely 
new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenea  gave  the  first  ac- 
count of  Taprobane  er  Cc^.  {SMUf  HisL  LU, 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  383*) 

Mbl4,  Pomponios,  a  geographical  writer,  the  first 
Latin  author  of  a  general  work  on  this  subject,  and 
who  flourished  during  the  roign  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 
dins.  He  was  bom  in  Spain,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
fitmily,  the  Pomponii,  who  pretended  to  trace  up  their 
Inieage  to  Noma.  Some  critics  have  thought  that 
Mela  only.bebnged  to  this  family  by  adoption,  and 
that  he  was  that  third  son  of  the  rhetorician  Maicus 
Seneca  to  whom  this  writer  dedicated  his  works; 
while  others  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  grand- 
son of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  (ConsoU  Tzt^ueke, 
Dis9.  de  Pomp.  Mel.^  c.  I.)  In  either  of  these  oases, 
however,  the  word  Annans  would  most  probably  have 
been  added  to  hu  name.— There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  true  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mella.  (Com- 
pare Fm«.,  de  Hist.  jUt.,  I,  35.  ^  Fabricitu,  Bibi 
Lai.,  8, 8,  p.  75,  seqq.-^Saxe,  Onomast,  1,  p.  343. — 
Tziehuhe,  Diss,  de  Pomp,  Mel.)  Pomponius  Mela 
names  his  native  city  in  one  passage  of  his  work  (3, 
6),  but  the  text  unfortunately  is  so  conrupt,  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  read  Tingenlerttt  Mel- 
lana,  Tartessus,  or  Tingisbera.  .  He  lived,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  under  the  Emperor  Claudiue, 
for  the  peseage  (8,  6)  m  which  he  speaks  of  a  trinm{4i 
which  the  emperor  waa  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
over  the  •Britons,  Can  only  apply  to  that  nxmarch. 
Pomponius  Mela  was  the  author  of  a  geographical 
outline  or  abridgment^  entitled  *' De  Sit»  Orbis,*^ 
or,  as  some  mannscripts  lead,  **  Dc  CAsreigrtfhitL" 
lliis  work  is  divided  into  throe  books.    After  havii^ 

rten  of  the  worM  in  general,  and  given  a  sketch  of 
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hii  more  partteolax  description  with  tUi» 
latter  country.  Mauritania^  aa  bein^  the  westernmost 
qoarteri  is  treated  of  first ;  from  this  he  proceeds  in 
an  eastern  direction^  traverses  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Cyrena'ica)  and  then  describes  Egypt,  which 
latter  country  he  regards  as  forming  part  of  Asia. 
From  Egypt  he  passes  into  Arabia,  Syria,  Phcenicta^ 
Cilicia,  and  the  oifierant  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.^> 
The  second  book  opens  with  European  Scythia.  Me- 
la then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece* 
He  next  passes  into  lUyria,  and  from  lUyria  into  It- 
aly. From  Italy  he  proceeda  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gaul 
to  Spain.  He  finally  describes  the  isles  of  the  Med- 
iterranean.—In  the  third  book  he  returns  to  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  merely 
the  westernmost  put ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Gaol,  which  conducts  him  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  Germany  he  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scythia.  Having  thus  gone  round 
our  hemisphere,  be  next  gives  an  account  of  the  isl- 
snda  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
of  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  inclodmg  under  the  last* 
mentioned  appellation  the  Arabian  ai^  Persian  Gulfs. 
He  next  passes  to  Ethiopia,  and  concludee  his  work 
by  a  description  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  — Mela  did  not,  like  Strabo,  actu- 
ally visit  a  large  portion  of  the  countries  which  he 
deeciibes  :  he  haa  followed,  however,  though  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thoritiea,  and,  above  all,  the  geographical  writings  of 
Eratosthenes :  he  has  coosnlted  and  followed  these 
authorities  with  judgment  and  care,  and  haa  admitted 
into,  his  work  only  a  comparatively  small  nondMr  of 
fables,  which  most  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre« 
vailed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  simj^st  laws  of  na- 
ture. The  style  of  his  narrative  is  marked  by  con- 
ciseness and  precision  ;  he  has  been  successful,  at  the 
same  tkne,  in  avoiding  the  dryneas  of  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, by  iotecminsliDg  agreeable  descriptions,  phys- 
ical discussions,  and  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  the* 
atre.  His  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  errors  ^ 
sometimes,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  ther 
periods  when  the  writen  whom  he  follows  respective- 
ly flourished,  he  describes  things  as  existing  which 
bad  ceased  to  exist ;  various  omiasions  also  occur  in 
the  coaiae  of  his  work  ;  no  mention,  for  example,  is 
made  of  Cannas,  Muhda,  Pharsslia,  Leuctre,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  in  the  annals  of  warfare ;  nor  of  Ec^ 
batana  and  Peraepolis,  the  capitals  of  great  empires' 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  high  a  religious  imf' 
portance  is  attached ;  nor  of  Stsgira,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiqnitv.  Like 
Strabo,  he  considers  the  eaith  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean, 
3ie  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three ;  the 
fourth  was  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  singular  error  aa 
to  the  Caspian  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  fact  that  Herodotus  knew  the  Ca»ian  to 
be  a  lake.  {Herod.,  1,  ^tO^.^Str€bo,  131.— jfe&i,  1, 
l._7i2.,  3,  6.)— The  best  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gr^aovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1686,  8vo^  freqaently  re- 
printed, and  that  of  Tzschucke,  Xqw.*  1807,  7  vols. 
8vo  (in  3). 

MiLAiiPOB^  I.  a  oelebrated  soothsi^er  of  Argoa, 
son  of  Amytba<m  and  Idomene,  and  fomed  also  for 
skill  in  the  healing  art.  His  father  resided  at  Pviee, 
but  he  bisMelf  lived  in  the  eountiy  near  that  place. 
Before  his  house  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  hole  of  which 
abode  stmie  serpents.  His  servants  finding  these  an- 
imals, killed  the  old  ones,  wheee  bodies  Melampna 
burned,  hut  he  saved  and  reared  the  young  ones.  As 
he  was  ateepiw  one  dsy,  these  serpents,  which  weae 
now  grown  to  foU  site,  came,  and  gettii^  each  on  aub' 
«f  his  dboMuok  licked  his  eait  with  Uieir  to^gimk 
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He  awoke  in  some  tenor;  and,  to  his  tetonielinie&t, 
Ibnnd  that  he  nndentood  Uie  Toicea  of  the  birds  which 
were  flying  around  him;  and,  learning  from  their 
tongues  the  future,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  it  to 
mankind.  Meeting  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  AU 
pheuB,  he  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  reading  futu- 
rity in  the  entrails  of  Tictims,  and  he  thus  became  an 
excellent  soothsayer.  {ApoUod.,  I,  9,  U.—Sekol.  ad 
AvoU.  Rhod.,  1,  118  )  Meanwhile,  his  brother  Bias 
fell  in  love  with  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  As 
the  hand  of  this  beautiful  maiden  was  sought  by  most 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  her  father  declarml  that 
be  would  give  her  only  to  him,  who  should  bring  him 
from  Thessaly  the  cows  of  his  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphidos  of  Phylaee  detained,  and  which  he  guarded 
by  meana  of  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
'venture  to  approach.  Bias,  relying  on  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  undertook  the  adventure.  Melampus,  pre- 
viously declaring  that  he  knew  he  should  be  caught 
and  confined  for  a  year,  but  then  get  the  cattle,  set 
out  for  Phylaee.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  said.— 
The  herdsman  of  Iphielos  took  him,  and  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison^  where  he  was  attended  by  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  man  served  him  well,  the  woman 
badly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  heard  the 
worms  in  the  timber  conversing  with  one  another. 
One  asked  how  much  of  the  beam  was  now  gnawed 
through ;  the  others  replied  that  there  was  little  re- 
maining. Melampus  immediately  deaired  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place  ;  the  man  took  up  the  bed 
at  the  head,  the  woman  at  the  foot,  Melampus  himself 
at  the  middle.  They  bad  not  got  quite  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  killed  the  woman. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Iphiclus,  he  inquired,  and 
learned  that  Melampus  was  a  soothsayer  or  MantiM. 
He  therefore,  beioff  childless,  consulted  him  about 
having  ofispring.  Melampus  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
condition  of  his  givinff  him  the  cows.  The  seer,  on 
Ipbiclos  assenting  to  his  terms,  then  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  Jupiter,  and,  having  divided  it,  called  all  the  birds 
to  the  feast.  All  came  but  the  vulture  ;  but  no  one 
of  tbem  was  able  to  tell  how  Iphiclus  mig^t  have  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brousht  the  vulture,  who  gave 
the  requisite  information.  Iphiclus  became  the  father 
of  a  son  nsmed  Podarcea ;  and  Melampus  drove  Uie 
kine  to  Pylos,  whereupon  Pero  was  given  to  his 
brother.  (Od.,  1 1, 887.— 5cAo/.,  ad  loe.—Od.,  15, 225. 
^ApoUod.,  1,  9,  n.-^-Schol.  ad  Tkeoer.,  3,  43.)— 
Melampus  was  slso  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Praetus,  who  were  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
an  account  of  this  legend,  consult  the  article  ProBti- 
dea.  {Keighdey'M  Mvtkologv,  p.  436,  seq.}—ll.  A 
writer  on  divination,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
tilled  MavTiK^  irepi  iraX/iuv^  "  Dimkalian  from  v»- 
bratimt  of  ike  muscU*^*^  and  of  another  styled  Ilrpi 
i^tuiiv  Tov  ffduaroci  "  Art  of  dtfoining  from  markM  on 
the  body.*'  We  luve  only  fragmento  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  contains 
another  work  of  this  same  writer^s,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  Art  of  predicting  from  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  fragmente  of  Melampus  were  edited  by  Porusius, 
at  the  end  of  his  iElian,  fiomtf,  1546,  4 to,  and  subse- 
quently by  Sylburgius,  who,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle, 
reunited  them  to  the  physiognomical  works  of  that 
philosopher.  They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomi€s  Veteres  of  Fianz,  Altenb.,  1780, 
8vo. 

MiLAMPf  ois,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  connecting  him  with  the  legend 
of  the  Cercopes.  These  last,  according  to  Diodorus 
8iculus(4,  31),  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  and 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  Hercules  waa 
leading  with  Ompnale  a  life  of  voluptuous  repose. 
Their  mother  had  cautioned  them  againat  one  to 
whom  the  name  Melampygea  should  appljy  but  they 
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dianffuded  her  waning,  and  the  hero,  havrng  at 
len^  been  roused  from  hia  inactivity,  proceeded 
agamst  them  by  ader  of  Omphale,  and,  having  ever- 
come  them,  brought  them  to  her  in  chains.->-A  dif- 
ferent tndition  placed  the  Cercopes  in  the  islands  fa- 
cing the  coast  of  Campania.  Jupiter,  according  to 
this  latter  account,  being  engaged  in  hia  war  with  the 
Titans,  came  to  theae  islands  to  demand  suecours  of 
the  Arimi.  The  people  promised  him  their  aid,  but 
aAerward  made  sport  or  him,  whereupon  the  irri- 
tated deity  changed  them  into  apes  {iriOiiKoi),  and 
from  that  period  the  islands  of  Insrime  end  Pro- 
chyta  were  called  Pithecuss  {Uidrftcovaai^  from  icidri'^ 
Ko(. — Vid.f  however,  another  eiplanation  under  the 
srticle  Pithecus9.>— The  legend  of  the  Cercopes  ap- 
pears to  be  an  astronomical  one.  The  Lydian  Her- 
culea  is  the  sun,  pale  and  enfeebled  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice, and  which  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  turn 
ito  obscurer  parte  upon  the  earth;  while  the  Cercopes, 
as  symbols  of  this  period  of  Isnguor,  crowd  around 
and  insult  him.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  god  reaumes  his  former  energies 
and  subjugates  his  toes.  In  like  manner  Jupiter,  the 
sun  of  suns,  overcomes  and  dissipatea  all  thinga  that 
tend  to  obecure  the  light  and  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  universe.    {GuignunUf  vol.  2,  p.  181.) 

MBLANCHLJiifi,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian  Boe- 
porua,  so  called  from  their  black  garmenta.  Man* 
nert  conjecturea  them  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  modem  Russians.  By  later  writers  they  are 
called  RhoxoUni.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  134, 
167.) 

MtLANippfots,  I.  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourished  about 
500  B.C.  He  waa  either,  as  some  suppose,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Melos,  or,  as  others  think,  of  the  city 
of  Miletus.— II.  A  poet,  who  lived  about  446  B.C., 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  Ho 
was  the  grandson  of  th^  former.  Various  poems  are 
ascribed  to  these  two  individuals,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  division  between  them.  They  com- 
posed dithyrambics,  epopeea,  elegies,  and  songs.  The 
younger  Melanippides  is  placed  by  Plutarch  in  the 
num^r  of  those  who  corrupted  the  sncient  music  by 
the  novelties  which  they  introduced.  He  also  com- 
posed some  trigedies.  {Sehdllf  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  289.) 

MBLANipptrs,  a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 
chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  sgainst  the 
anny  of  Adrsstos,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  opposed 
by  Tydeus,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  As  Tydeue 
lay  expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  remedy 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal ;  but  Ampbiaraus,  who  bated  Ty- 
deus as  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  whal 
the  goddess  waa  about,  cut  off*  the  head  of  Melanip- 
pus,  whom  Tydeus,  though  wounded,  had  slain,  and 
brought  it  to  him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld 
her  aid.  {Bacekyi,  op.  Sehol.  ad  Aristoph  ^  ile.,  1536. 
-^Eurip.,  Frag.  Meteag.y  IS. ^Keightley's  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  479.)  ,     , 

MaLAKTHfus,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of  inferior 
reputation,  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanea.  He  wa» 
afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  to  which  the  comic  poet  al- 
ludes in  the  Aves  {v.  151).  In  the  Pax  (v.  974)  he  ia 
ridiculed  for  his  gluttony .—11.  A  painter,  whose  na- 
tive country  is  uncertain.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  received,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  in- 
structions of  Pamphihis  in  the  art  of  painting.  (P/tn., 
35,  10,  36.)  Qointilian  particularly  mentione  his  skill 
in  the  designs  of  his  pictures;  snd  Pliny  observes,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  painters  who,  with  only  four  col- 
ours, produced  pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Even 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  the  anangement 
or  grouping  of  his  figures.  {Plin.t  L  e.)  Thst  his 
pictorea  were  held  in  high  estimation,  is  evident  frona 
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the  ciiciliDsUiice  thftt  Antiu,  no  mean  judge  of  wuke 
of  art,  collected  from  evexy  qaarter  the  pnMluctioiis  of 
MeUnthius  along  with  those  of  Pamphiliu,  and  made 
a  present  of  them  to  Ptolemy  III.,  kiog  of  Egypt. 
(P/ia.,  VU.  ArtU.^  c.  21.)  He  left  a  treatise  on  Paint- 
ing, a  fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertiua  (4,  18),  and  of  which  Pliny  availed 
himself  in  writing  the  30th  book  of  his  Nataral  His- 
tory.    {SiUig.Jhct  Art.,t,v.) 

MsLANTHas,  a  son  of  Andropompaa,  whose  ances- 
tors were  kings  of  Pylos,  in  Messenia.  Having  been 
driven  by  the  Herachds  from  his  paternal  kingdom, 
he  came  to  Athens,  where  Thymoetes,  monarch  of 
Aitica,  gave  him  a  friendly  reception.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Boeotians,  under  Xanthus,  having  invaded 
Attica,  Thymoetes  marched  forth  to  meet  them. 
Xanihus  thereupon  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  single  combat,  but  Thymoetes  shrank  from 
the  risk,  whereupon  Melanthus  came  forward  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  By  a  stratagem,  famous  in  af- 
ter affes,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  his  adversary, 
and  riei^  him  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom 
Melanthus  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  victor 
viras  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
bad  forfeited  by  his  pusillanimity,  and  which  now  pass- 
ed for  ever  from  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  Melanthus 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Codrus.  {Pausan,^ 
a,  lB.^TkirlioQJir»  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  274.) 

Mblas  (gen.  -a),  I.  a  deep  gulf  formed  by  the 
Thracian  coast  on  the  northwest,  and  the  shore,  of  the 
Chersonese  on  the  southeast ;  its  appellation  in  nu)d- 
em  geography  is  the  Golf  of  Sarot, — II.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  now  the  Cavatchon  emptying  into  the  Sinus 
Melas  at  its  northeastern  extremity.  {Herod.,  7, 58. — 
Iav„  38,  40.— P/iTi.,  4,  11.)— m.  A  river  of  The*- 
saly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis.  {Herod., 
7,  199.-149.,  87, 24.)— IV.  A  small  river  of  Bosotia, 
near  Orchomeous,  emptying  into  the  Lake  Copa'is. 
{Patuan.,  9,  3S.)  Plutarch  says  that  it  rose  close 
to  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable,  but 
that  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  marshes,  while  the  re- 
mainder joined  the  Cephissus.  {Vit.  Syll. — Sirab., 
415.)  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters,  that  they  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleeces  of  sheep  black  (2, 
103).  In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of 
this  river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  pipes  and 
other  wind-instruments.  {Pindar,  Pyth.,  12,  42.  — 
Cramer* t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  249.) — ^V.  A  river 
of  Cappadocia,  rising  near  Cesarea  ad  Aigsum,  and 
falling  into  the  Eu^irates  near  the  city  ot  Melitene. 
Schiilinger  {Reiee.,  p.  68)  calls  it  the  Gennn ;  but  on 
B'AnvilTe's  map  it  bears  in  the  beginning  of  its  course 
the  name  of  Koremoz,  and  near  its  mouth  that  of 
Kirkghedid.  {Mamtert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  296.) 
— VI.  A  river  of  Pamphylia,  rising  in  the  range  of 
Meant  Taurus,  to  the  west  of  Homonada,  and  running 
into  the  sea  between  Side  and  Coracesium.  {Straho, 
667.)  It  formed  originally  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  {Pun.,  5,  27.)  According  to 
Leake,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Melas  is  the 
river  now  called  Menavgdt-su,  for  Zosimus  (5,  16) 
and  Mela  (1,  14)  agree  in  showing  its  proximity  to 
Side.  Strabo,  Mela,  and  the  Stadiasmus,  all  place  it 
to  the  eastward  of  Side,  and  the  distance  of  50  stadia 
in  the  Stadiasmus  between  the  Melas  and  Side  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  occurs  between  the  ruins  of  Side 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Menavgat.  {Leaked* 
Tour,  p.  196.) 

Hkldm  or  MaLDOKUM  ubbs,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now 
Meaux.     {Ca$.,  B,  G.,  6,  5.— P/in.,  4,  13.) 

MblbIgbb,  I.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
OSneos,  king  of  iEtolia,  by  Althsa,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tius.  When  he  was  seven  days  old,  the  Moire  or 
Fates  came  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  de- 
clared that  when  the  billet  which  was  burning  on  the 


hcttth  should  be  contnmed,  the  babe  would  die.  Al- 
thna,  on  hearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  from  die  fire» 
and  laid  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer.  The  fame  of 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he  signalized  him- 
self in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  Of  this  latter  event  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  a  tale  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Iliad  (9,  527). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  story,  CEneus,  in  the 
celebration  of  his  harvest-home  feast  {'BaXvaia),  had 
treated  Diana  with  neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  ven- 
geance upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassing 
size  and  strength  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Calydon. 
Hunters  and  do^rg  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Cureles  and  iEtoLians  about  the  head  and  hide,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence.  As  long  as  Meleager 
fought,  the  Curetes  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  could  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  his  mother  Al- 
thsa,  he  remained  with  his  wife  the  fair  Cleopatra, 
and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise  and  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  the  towers  of  Calydon  were  sha- 
ken by  the  victorious  Curetes :  for  AUh»a,  grieved  at 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  had 
with  tears  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
to  her  son.  The  elders  of  the  iEtolians  supplicated 
Meleager :  they  sent  the  priesu  of  the  gods  to  entreat 
him  to  come  forth  and  defend  them ;  thev  offered  him 
a  piece  of  land  (r^ievof)  of  his  own  selection.  His 
aged  father  CEneus  ascended  to  his  chamber  and  im- 
plored him,  his  sisters  and  his  mother  supplicated 
him,  but  in  vain.  He  remained  inexorable,  tiU  his 
very  chamber  was  shaken,  when  the  Curetes  had 
mounted  the  towers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Then 
his  wife  besou^t  him  with  tears,  picturing  to  him  the 
evils  of  a  captured  town,  the  slansnter  of  the  men,  the 
dragging  away  into  captivity  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Moved  by  this  kst  appeal,  he  arrayed  himself 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  repelled  the  enemy ;  but,  not 
having  done  it  out  of  regard  for  them,  the  ^tolians 
did  not  give  him  the  proffered  recompense. — Such 
is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  ^tolians  of  Calydon  and  the 
Curetes  of  Pleuron  alone  took  part  in  the  hunt.  In 
after  times,  when  the  vanity  of  the  different  states  of 
Greece  made  them  send  their  national  heroes  to  every 
war  and  expedition  of  the  mythic  a^es,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.  Meleager,  it  is  said  {Nicand.^ 
ap.  Anton,  Lib.,  %.^ApoUod.,  1,  8,  2.— Ow<i,  Met., 
8,  270,  tegq.^Hygin.,  fab.,  181,  5),  invited  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  the  hunt  of  the  boar,  proposing 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  the  prize  of  whoever  should 
slay  him.  Of  the  .^tolians  there  were  Meleager,  and 
Dryas  son  of  Mars ;  of  the  Curetes,  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  ;  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  came  from 
Messene ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Le- 
da,  from  Laconia ;  Atalanta,  daughter  of  lasus,  and 
Ancsus  and  Cepheus,  sons  of  Lycurgus,  from  Arca- 
dia ;  Amphiaraus,  son  of  O'icles,  from  Argos ;  Tela- 
mon,  son  of  iEacus^  from  Salamis  ;  Theseus,  son  of 
JSgeus,  from  Athens ;  Iphicles,  son  of  Amphitryon, 
from  Thebes ;  Peleus,  son  of  ^acus,  and  Eorytion, 
son  of  Actor,  from  Phthia ;  Jason,  son  of  ^son,  from 
lolcos ;  Admetos,  son  of  Pheres,  from  Phera ;  and 
Pirithotw,  son  of  Ixion,  from  Larissa. — ^These  chiefs 
were  entertained  during  nine  days  in  the  house  of 
(Eneus.  On  the  tenth,  Cepheus  and  Ancasus,  and 
some  others,  refused  to  hunt  in  company  with  a  maid- 
en; but  Meleager,  who  was  in  love  with  Atalanta, 
obliged  them  to  give  over  their  opposition.  The  hunt 
began ;  Anc»ua  and  Cepheus  speedily  met  their  fate 
from  the  tusks  of  the  boar :  Peleus  accidentally  killed 
Eury  tion :  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  monster 
the  first  wound ;  Amphiaraus  shot  him  m  the  eye ;  and 
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Meleager  nn  him  through  the  flanks  tnd  kitted  him. 
He  presented  the  skin  tnd  head  to  Atalanta ;  hut  the 
■one  of  Theatius,  his  two  uncles,  offended  at  this 
preference  of  a  woman,  took  the  skin  from  her,  saying 
that  it  fell  to  them  of  ri^ht,  on  account  of  their  family, 
if  Meleager  resigned  his  claim  to  it.  Meleager,  in  a 
rage,  killed  them,  and  restored  the  skin  to  Atalanta. 
Aftha?a,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  in- 
fluenced 1^  resentment  for  their  loss,  took  from  its 
place  of  conceabnent  the  billet,  on  which  depended 
the  existence  of  Meleager,  and  cast  it  into  the  flames. 
As  it  consumed,  the  vigour  of  Meleager  wasted  away  ; 
and  when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  life  terminated. 
Repenting,  when  too  late,  of  what  she  had  done.  Al- 
thaea put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief ;  and  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  the  compassion 
of  the  gods,  all  but  Grorgo  and  Deianira,  changed  into 
birds  called  Meleagrides. — ^There  was  another  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  was  slain  by  Apol- 
lo, the  protectmg  deity  of  the  Guretes.  (Pausan.,  10, 
81,  8.— JTetg'A/Sy**  Myikalogv^  p.  821,  aeqq.y-Xl, 
A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Coelesyria,  and 
either  contemporary  with  Antipater,  or  a  very  short 
time  subsec^uent  to  him.  He  composed  several  works 
of  a  satirical  character,  ]prhich  we  find  quoted  under 
the  following  titles :  1.  Iv/xirocrtov,  **  Tfce  Bflfiytief." — 
S.  AeKtBov  Kol  ^oKfj^  avyKpiat^^  "A  failure  of 
yolks  of  eggs  and  beans." — 3.  Xaptrect  "  The  Gra- 
ces." Jacobs,  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  his  satires  may  have  been  rather  entitled  Xap- 
irec.  {Animadv.  in  Antkol.f  1,  l.-^Prolegom.,  p. 
uzviii.) — III.  Another  poet,  who  has  left  about  130 
epigrams.  They  are  marked  by  purity  of  diction  and 
by  feeling,  but  they  betray,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing of  that  sophistic  subtlety  which  characterized  his 
age.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  words  rather  too 
boldly  compounded.  Meleager  was  the  first  who  made 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  or  an  antholo^.  He  entitled 
it  Irii^voc,  **  The  Crown."  It  contsmed  a  selection 
of  the  best  pieces  of  forty-six  poets,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical oraer  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors. 
This  compilation  is  lost.  {SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  46,  55.) 

MelbaokIdks,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daughters 
of  (Eneus  and  Ahhsa.  They  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  that  they  re- 
fused all  aliment,  and  were  changed  into  birds  called 
Meleagrides.  The  youngest  of  these  sisters,  Goi^ 
and  Deianira,  who  had  been  married,  alone  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  {ApoUod.,  1,  8. — (hid,  Met.,  8, 
B40.) 

MsLSs  (ef»),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that  Homer  was  bom 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  circumstance 
they  call  him  MeUsigenes.  They  also  showed  a  cave, 
where  it  was  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verses. 
{Pausan.,  7,  5.)  Chandler  informs  us  that  he  search- 
ed for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in  discoverinff  it 
above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  and  slant- 
ing, the  sides  and  bottom  sandy.  Beyond  it  is  a  pat- 
S^e  cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  ( Travels  in  Asia 
tnar,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the 
Meles,  at  the  present  day,  is  shallow  in  summez^  not 
covering  its  rocky  bed ;  but,  winding  m  the  deep  val- 
ley behind  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  it  murmurs  among  the 
evergreens,  and  receives  many  rills  fit)m  the  slopes ; 
after  turning  an  overshot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  it  branches  out 
into  small  canals,  and  is  divided  and  subdivided  mto 
still  smaller  currents,  until  it  is  absotbed,  or  reaches 
the  sea,  in  ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev- 
er, after  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  it  swells  into  a  torrent  ranid  and  deep,  of- 
ten not  fordable  withont  danger ;  tna  it  tfasn  ihds  its 
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way  into  the  inner  bay,  where  the  aneient  city  stood. 
(ChandUr's  Trands,  p.  76,  seqq.) 

MsLBsioiNBs  or  Mblisiosna,  a  naoie  given  to 
Homer.    (Vid.  Meles  and  Homerus.) 

Mblibcba,  I.  a  town  of  Theasaly,  in  the  district  of 
EstiiBotis,  near  Ithome.  (Ltv.,  86,  18.>->II.  A  city 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia.  According 
to  Livy  (44, 18),  it  stood  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa, 
in  that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of  The*- 
saly,  above  Demetrias.  Homer  assigns  it  to  the  do- 
mains of  Philoctetes  (22.,  8,  716),  hence  called  **  Jtf^ 
Zttetw  <}ii2*' by  Virgil.  (^ii.,3,401.)  Melibceawas 
attacked  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Poptlius,  a  Ro- 
man commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  being  re*enforced  by  a  deuchment 
from  the  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise  was  abandon- 
ed. (Ltvy,  /.  c.)  We  know  from  ApoUonius  {Arg., 
1,  608)  that  it  was  a  maritime  town.  {Cramer's  Anc. 
Oreeeet  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  According  to  Pouqueville 
{Voyage,  vol.  3,  p.  404),  the  village  of  DaoukU  mdi- 
cates  the  site  of  the  ancient  MeliboM.  (Compare  PmU 
Lucases  map,  appended  to  his  Travels,  1704.) 

Mbliobbta  or  Mblicbrtbs,  a  pon  of  Athainas  and 
Ino.  He  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of 
his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall 
as  he  had  done  his  brother  Learcbus.  The  mother 
was  so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  her  srms.  Neptune  had  compassion 
on  Ino  and  her  son,  and  changed  them  both  into  sea- 
deities.  Ino  was  called  Leocotbo6  or  Matuta,  and  Me- 
licerta was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Palemon,  and  among  the  Latms  by  that  of  Portumnos. 
{Vid.  LeucoOxie  and  Ino.  »  ApoUod.,  1,  9 ;  8,  4.— 
Pausan.,  I,  U.-^Oirid,  Met,  4,  589.) 

Mbliounis,  one  of  the  earlier  names  of  Lipara. 
{Vid.  Lipara.) 

Mblii.     Vid.  Malii. 

Mblissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete, 
who,  with  her  sister  Amalthasa,  fed  Jupiter  with  the 
milk  of  goats.  According  to  the  account  quoted  by 
Lactantins,  she  was  appomted  by  her  lather  the  first 
priestess  of  Cybele.  {Laetant. ,  1 ,  28. )— II.  A  nymph, 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaming  honey 
through  the  aid  of  bees.  She  was  fabled  to  have  been 
herself  changed  into  one  of  these  little  creatures. 
{Cohtmell.,  9,  2.) — III.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 
married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneus  and 
.£gialus.— IV.  A  daughter  of  Proeles,  who  married 
Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselos,  by  whom,  in  her  preg- 
nsncy,  she  was  killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the 
false  accusation  of  his  concubines.  {Diog.  Laert.f  1, 
100.— Hct-in/.,  8,  50.— ^Ar,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.-^Ptm- 
san,,  1,  28.) 

Mblissvs,  a  philosopher  of  Samoe,  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  who  flourished  i^ut  440  B.C.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  PUmenides,  to  whose  doctrines  he  closely  ad- 
oered.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  converssnt  with  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  acquired  great  influence  amons  his 
count^men,  who  had  a  hi^h  veneration  for  his  talents 
and  vhrtues.  Being  appomted  "by  them  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  ovejr 
the  Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  that 
the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or 
that  whatever  exists  is  one  being ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning 
or  end ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  in 
the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as  production  or  de- 
cay;  that  the  changes  which  it  seems  to  suffer  are 
only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  lay  down  anything  positive  concerning  the  goda, 
since  our  knowledge  ot  them  is  so  uncertain.  The- 
mistocles  is  said  to  nave  been  one  of  his  pupils.  {Bn^ 
fdSs  History  of  Philosopky,  vol.  1,  p.  418,  seqq.) 

Mblita,  I.  an  island  m  the  Mediteiranean,  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned  by  Scyliz  (p.  50),  bat  »  eonsidered  by  him  as 
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beloqgiag  to  Afiiea,  from  its  having  Punic  inhtbitsntB, 
nod  being  do  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily. 
The  earlier  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since 
it  was  regarded  as  a  Carthaginian  island,  and  lay  with- 
out their  historical  limits.    Diodorus  Sicalus  is  the 
first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.     **  There  are," 
he  says,  *'  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to 
the  sooth,  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each 
of  which  has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken 
by  tempests.    The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800 
stadia  from  Syracose,  and  has  several  excellent  har- 
bours.   The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as 
^ey  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
ture cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fineness. 
Hieir  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented 
with  projections  and  stucco  {yelaffotc  luu.  Kovtd^iaat), 
The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  trading 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  be- 
cause it  has  excellent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.    Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Gaulus 
{Gozoy^  with  convenient  hsrbours,  which  is  also  a 
colony  of  Phmnicians."    {DM,  Sic.,  5,  19)    Malta 
is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  poMession  of  it  B.C.  403.    In  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  At- 
tilins.    {Orotiu9t  4,  8.)    In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  hence- 
forth as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.    Its 
commerce  declined  under  its  new  masters,  and  the  isl- 
and became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.     It 
appears,  however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  rapacious 
Verres  when  he  was  prvtor  of  Sicily.    {Cic.  in  Verr., 
4,  46.)    Ilie  linen  cloth  of  Malta  waa  considered  sn 
srticle  of  luxury  at  Rome.    After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantino,  this  island 
was  included  in  the  shsre  allotted  to  Conatantius.    It 
fell  sahsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  by  Belisarios,  A.D.  538.    The  Arabs 
conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered,  and 
held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  34  years, 
U  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  aad  the  Greek  inhabitants 
were  exterminated.    In  1120,  Count  Roger,  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and 
expeUed  the  Arabs.    Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  subject  to  the  differ- 
ent dynasties  which  successively  governed  that  island. 
In  1516,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aihra- 
gott.     On  the  4th  March,  1580,  Charles  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  recently  expel- 
led from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all  the 
castles,  fcHtresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and 
QogOt  with  complete  jurisdiction.    The  sofVereignty 
of  MalU  was  by  this  grant,  in  efilect,  surrendered  to  the 
knkfhts,  though  the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily  was  maintained  by  the  reservation  of  the  annual 
payment  of  a  falcon  by  the  same  to  the  Kinff  of  Si- 
cily or  his  viceroy.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the  knights, 
and  miderwent  several  memorable  sieges.  In  1798,  Bo- 
naparte took  possession  of  it  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  1800,  the  French  ffarrison  waa  oblisred  by  fanune 
to  capittdate  to  a  British  force.    In  1814,  Uie  possession 
of  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris. — ^The  cotton  manufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  ages,  and  would  seem  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians.    The  soil 
coDsista  of  a  thin  covering  of  earth  on  a  soft,  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  the  surface 
of  the  etone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  through 
the  earth.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  however,  for 
soil  to  be  transported  from  Sicily,  eroecially  when  a 
proprietor  wishes  to  make  a  new  garaen ;  a  fact  that 
eoold  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
lent flavour  of  tiie  MSUese  onoges,  from  its  beautiful 


roses,  and  the  exhaktione  of  a  thoosand  floweff .•*«» 
The  city  of  Melita,  the  ancient  capital,  lay  some  distance 
inland,  where  Ct//«  Pinto  U  at  present  situated.— Two 
questions  an  connected  with  this  island.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  voysge  of  St.  Paul*  which  will  be  consid- 
ered under  Melita  11. ;  the  other  is  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture, namely,  which  ialand,  this  or  the  Illyrian  Melita 
(now  MeUda\  furnished  the  CtUuU  MeliUn^  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  authop' 
ity  of  Callunachus  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  pror 
nounces  in  favour  of  MeUda,  Strabo  of  Malta  (SSO).-** 
II.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidaorua, 
and  lying  off  the  coast  of  Dahnatia,  Its.  modern  nam« 
is  Meleda, '-The  question  has  often  been  agitatedf 
whether  it  was  on  this  island,  or  Melita  (now  Malta) 
below  Sicik,  thai  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  ( A  ctt,27 
and  28.)  Upon  a  fair  review  of  the  whole  subject,  ift 
will  be  found  that  the  Illyrian  island  presenta  the  better 
claim  to  this  distinction.  The  following  reaaons  may 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  question :  L 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  waa  in  **  Adria,**  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical  contrivance 
be  made  to  extend,  as  some  wo^d  wish  to  have  it,  to 
the  coast  bC  Africa.— 8.  The  ialand  on  which  thu 
Ap<^tle  was  wrecked  was  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adrif 
atic  sea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Meleda.  This  island  lies  confessedly  in 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  lUyricum  ;  it  lies,  tpcw 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  islud 
of  that  sea,  and  would,  of  course,  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  yeasel  that  would  be  drives 
by  tempests  to  that  quarter.—^.  MeUda  ie  situate^ 
moreover,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  southwest  proo^ 
ontory  of  Crete,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  stonoa 
from  the  southeast  Quarter.— 4.  The  manner  likewiae 
in  which  Melita  is  aescribed  by  St  Luke  agrees  with 
the  idea  of  an  obacure  place,  but  not  with  the  celebrity 
of  Malto  at  that  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  {Malta} 
as  abounding  in  curiosities  and  richee,  and  poasessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  fineet  linen.  {Orat. 
in  Verr.t  4,  18,  46.)  Malta,  according  to  Diodonis 
Siculus  (5, 1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harbours,  and  the  inhabitants  were  very  rich ;  for  it 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom  were  ex« 
cellent  weavers  of  fine  linen.  The  houses  were  state* 
ly  and  beautifnl,  and  the  inhabitanta,  a  colony  of  Phosi' 
nicians,  famous  for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  **an  island  cslled  MeliU  ;**  nor  could  the  inhabitaate, 
i^ith  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  the 
epithet  "  barbarous.'*  But  the  Adriatic  Melita  per# 
fectly  corresponds  with  that  description.  Though  too 
obscure  and  insignificant  to  be  particularly  noticed  b]|r 
ancient  ffeograpners,  the  opposite  and  neighbouring 
coast  of  Blyricum  is  represented  by  Strabo  in  such  a 
way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  expression  of 
the  apostle.-— 5.  Father  Giorgi«  an  eccleaiastic  of 
MeliU  Adriatica,  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  sng* 
gests,  very  properly,  thst  ss  there  are  now  no  serpents 
in  Malta,  and  as  it  should  .seem  there  were  none  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
befo^  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affording  shelter  or  proper 
noonshment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  Met- 
leda  abounds  with  these  reptiles,  being  woody  and 
damp,  and  favourable  to  their  way  of  life  and  props* 
ffation.— 6.  The  disease  with  whidi  the  father  or  Puh» 
Rus  was  affected  (dysentery  combined  vrith  fever^ 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presmnpttve  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  island.  Such  a  plaee  as  Malta, 
dry,  and  rocky,  and  remarkably  healthv,  was  not  likely 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  is  almost  pecnlisr  to 
moist  situations  and  stscnant  waters,  but  misht  wdl 
suit  a  country  woody  and  damp,  and,  probably  lot  want 
of  draining,  exposea  to  the  putrid  eiffluvia  of  confined 
moiature.-^7.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  favour 
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of  Maltt^s  haTiDg  been  the  island  in  onestlon,  that,  had 
Mdeda  been  the  one,  St.  Paul  woald  not  have  calUd 
at  Syracuse  in  his  way  to  Rhegiom,  **  which  is  bo  far 
OQt  of  the  track/*  says  a  writ«r  who  advocates  this 
Opinion,  *'  that  no  example  can. be  prodnced  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  nsvigation  of  any  ship  going  so  far  ont  of  her 
course,  except  it  was  driven  by  a  violent  tempest.'* 
This  argument  tends  principally  to  show  that  the  wri- 
ter bad  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  he  refers.  The  ship  which  car- 
ried St.  Paul  from  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegium  would  not 
deviate  from  its  course  more  than  half  a  day's  sail  by 
touching  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned 
would  probably  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina  from  ^wlta.  Besides,  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  have,  and  probably  had,  some 
business  at  Syracuse,  which  hsd  originated  at  Alexan- 
drea,  from  wuch  place  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
tended that  the  ship  should  commence  her  voyage  to 
Puteoli ;  and  in  this  course  the  eaiUng  at  Syraetue 
would  have  been  the  smallest  deviation  possible. — 8. 
Again,  supposing  the  ship  to  have  come  from  MaUot 
it  must  have  been  on  account  of  some  business,  prob- 
ably commercial,  that  they  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  as  Malta  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  day  and  night's  sail  from  Syracuse :  wheroas 
there  might  be  some  reasons  respecting  the  voyage, 
had  the  ship  come  from  Meleda,  which  is  more  than 
iive  times  that  distance,  and  probably  a  more  uncer- 
tain navigation.-*9.  As  regards  the  wind  Euroclydon, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  implies  a 
southeast  wind.  It  is  composed  of  £d/)or,  the  souths 
eadt  irtni,  and  xXvd^,  a  iiMR>e«an  addition  highlv  ex- 
pressive of  Uie  character  and  ^ects  of  this  wind,  but 
probably  chiefly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  typhonic 
or  tempestuous.  Typhon  is  described  by  Pliny  (3, 
4d)  as  jractpvo  namgantium  peetie,  non  antemuu 
fftodo,  verum  ipea  navigia  eontorta  frangetu.  The 
course  of  the  wind  from  the  southeast  would  impel  the 
ship  towards  the  island  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly but  that  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact 
did,  and  got  clear,  though  it  appears  they  encountered 
0ome  risk  of  being  wrecked  when  running  under,  or 
to  the  south  of,  the  island  of  Clauda  or  Gaudos,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  port  of  Pboroice,  the  place  where 
they  proposed  to  wmtec^  A  circumstance  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  which  creates  some  difficulty. 
They  who  navigated  the  ship  were  apprehensive  of 
falling  among  tne  Syrtes,.  which  lay  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  to  the  southwest  of  the  western  point  of 
Crete.  But  we  should  consider  that  this  danprer  lay 
only  in  the  fears  of  the  mariners,  who,  knowing  the 
Syrtes  to  be  Uie  great  terror  of  those  seas,  and  prob- 
ably not  being  able  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  visible 
for  several  days,  and  as  these  violent  typhonic  Le- 
vanters are  apt  to  change  their  direction,  might  en- 
teruin  apprehensions  that  they  might  be  cast  on  these 
dangerous  quicksanda.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  danger  waa  mistaken.  {Clasa- 
icai  Journals  vol.  19,  p.  212,  seqq. — HaU*9  Anai^ 
yeie  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  464»  seqq.t  ed.  2^ 
1830.) 

MsLrriNB,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  yielded  fruits  of  evezy  kind ;  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Armenia 
Minor  was  a  part.  The  chief  product  was  oil,  and  a 
wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian growth.  {Strah.,  536.— J^tn.,  6,  3.)  Its  cap- 
ital was  Melitene,  now  MalatUj  on  a  bruich  of  the 
river  Melas.  {Plin.,  5,  24.— 5tepA.  Byx.,  §,  v.^Pro- 
eop.,  de  JBdif.t  8,  6.) 

MiLh-os,  oQB  of  the  accnaen  of  Sociates.    After 
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he  had  prsvailed,  and  Socrates  had  been  jgnommions- 
ly  pot  to  death,  the  Adienians  repented  of  their  se- 
verity to  the  philosopher.  Melitns  was  condemned  to 
death ;  and  Anytos,  another  of  the  accusers,  to  escape 
a  similar  fate,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  {Diog.  Lor 
ert,  2.) 

MtLirs  or  MiSLiirs,  Spurins,  a  Roman  knight,  sua- 
pected  of  aimin|g  at  kingly  power,  in  consequence  of 
his  uncommon  hberality  in  supplying  the  populace  with 
com.  He  was  summoned  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatus  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  havmff  refused 
so  to  do,  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  Ahala,  the  master 
of  the  horse.    (Lie.,  4, 13,  seqq. — Yid.  ^quimelium.) 

MiLLA  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul> 
near  Brixia.  It  retains  its  ancient  name.  {Virg.^ 
Georg.,4,  278.— CoftO/ii*,  66,  32.) 

Mklos,  now  Milo,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  S^ 
forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  sit- 
uate, according  to  Strabo  (84),  about  700  stadia  to 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Scyllsum,  and  nearly  as  many, 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  from  the  Dictynnsan  prom- 
ontory in  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Phceniciane 
{Sieph.  Byz.,  «.  v.  M^Xof),  and  afterward  colonized 
by  Lacedsmon,  neariy  700  yean,  as  Tbucydides  re- 
lates, before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  that  state  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, snd  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attempt  made 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  it.  {Tkneyd.,  3,  91.)  But 
aome  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  great- 
er force ;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtures,  in 
a  conference  which  the  historian  has  preserved  to  us, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  town,  which 
they  at  length  captured  uler  a  brave  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  that  age, 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and 
children,  and  sent  600  colonists  into  the  island.  (Cror- 
mer*»  Ane.  Chreece,  vol.  3,  p.  404.) 

Mblpbs,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  sea  to 
the  southeast  of  the  promontory  of  Pahnurus.  (P/tn., 
3,  6.)  It  is  now  the  Molpa^  and  is  probably  the  same 
stream  which  LycopHron  (v.  1083)  calls  the  Membles. 

Mblpombnx,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  Her  name  is  derived  from  fieXnofMi, 
"  to  celebrate  in  eong^  She  presided  over  tragedy,  of 
which  the  poets  made  her  the  inventress.  Hence  the 
language  of  Ausonius,  '*  Melpomene  tragico  proclamat 
moesta  boatu.''  {Auson.,  Idyll,  ult.,  v.  2.)  She  was 
commonly  represented  as  veiled,  ^d  holding  in  her 
hand  a  tragic  mask.  Her  instrument  was  the  lyre. 
Melpomene  became,  by  the  river-god  Acheloiis,  the 
motner  of  the  Sirens.    (Ftd.  Mussb.) 

Mbhmia  (more  correctly  Rbmhia)  Lbx,  a  kw,  bj 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  or- 
dained, that  an  accusation  should  not  be  admitted 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  {Vol.  Max.,  3,  7.  9.Suet.,  VU,  Jul.,  23); 
and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation,  that 
he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehesd  with  a  letter  ; 
probably  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was 
written  KALUMNIA. — As  regards  the  correct  fona 
of  the  name  of  this  law,  consult  ifeineecnu.  Ant.  Rom^p 
p.  r31,  ed.  Haubold. 

Mbmmii,  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches  of  an  .old 
plebeian  house,  who  were  themselves  subdivided  into 
the  families  of  the  Galli  and  Gemelli.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  Memmii  were  the  following. — I.  O. 
Memmius  Gallus,  was  prstor  B.C.  176  and  170,  and 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  ^tolians. — 11.  C.  Menx« 
mius  Gallus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  speaker.  It  was 
he  who  induced  the  people  to  summon  Jugurtha,  kin^ 
of  Numidia,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  expose,  if  possible^ 
by  his  means,  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
{Vid.  Jugurtha.)  He  was  afterward  elected  consul^ 
B.C.  100,  but  waa  assassinated  by  Glaucia,  a  dis. 
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i|>poiiited  candidate.  (Vid,  Maiflaa.)— III.  L.  Mem- 
mioB  Gemellas,  waa  tribone  of  the  commona  B.G. 
64.  and  pretor  B.C.  59,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
had  the  government  of  Bithynia.  He  waa  diatinguiah- 
ed  aa  an  orator  and  poet,  and  waa  the  friend  aod  patron 
of  Catallna  and  Lncretiua,  the  latter  of  whom  dedicated 
hia  poem  to  him.     Cicero  deacribea  him  aa  a  man  of 

r^  literary  acqnirementa,  and  well  aoqoainted  with 
Grecian  language  and  literature.  (BnU.,  70.) 
The  aame  writer,  however,  repreaenta  him  elaewhere 
aa-a  man  of  licentioua  habita.  {Ep.  ad  AU,y  1,  18.) 
He  waa  an  opponent  of  Ceaaf  a,  and  waa  driven  into 
exile  by  meana  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of  bribery 
in  aning  for  the  conaulahip,  and  alao  of  extortion  in  the 
province  of  Bithyiiia.  He  died  in  exile.  (Ctc.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  13,  1.— itfirmtt.,  ad  loc-^Id.,  Ep.  ad  Ait.t 
6,  l.—EmetH,  Ind,  Hist,  t.  v.) 

MsMKOM,  I.  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writera.  He  ia  firat  apoken  of  in  the  Odya- 
aey  aa  the  son  of  Eoa,  or  the  morning,  aa  a  hero  re- 
markable for  hia  beauty,  and  aa  the  vanquiaber  of  An* 
tflochua  (4,  188;  11,  621).  Heaiod  ealU  him  the 
King  of  the  Ethiopiana,  and  repreaenta  him  aa  the  aon 
of  Tilhonua.  <  Theog.,  986. )  He  ia  aoppoaed  to  have 
fought  againat  the  Greeka  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
hare  been  alain  by  Achillea.  In  the  ^yxoataaiitf  a 
loat  drama  of  JBacbylua,  tl^  dead  body  of  Memnon  ia 
carried  awa^  by  hia  mother  Eoa.  {Fragm,  No.  S61, 
ed,  Dindorf.)  He  ia  repreaented  by  moat  Ghreek  wri- 
tera  aa  King  of  the  Ethiopiana,  but  he  ia  alao  aaid  to 
have  been  connected  with  Peraia.  According  to  Bio- 
doroa  (2,  28),  Tithonna,  the  father  of  Memnon,  govern- 
ed Peraia,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  aa  the  viceroy 
of  Teutamua,  the  Aaavrian  king ;  and  Memnon  erected 
at  Suae  the  palace  which  waa  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Memnoniom.  Diodorua  alao  adda,  that  the 
Ethiopiana  claimed  Memnon  aa  a  native  of  their  coun- 
try. Pauaaniaa  combinea  the  two  accounta :  he  repre- 
aenta Memnon  aa  king  of  the  Ethiopiana,  but  alao  aaya 
that  be  came  to  Troy  from  Suae,  and  not  from  Ethio- 
pia, enbdoing  all  the  nationa  in  hia  way.  (Povaait., 
10,  31,  6.— Iii.,  1,  42,  2.)  iEachylna  also,  according 
to  Strabo,  spoke  of  the  Ciaaian,  that  ia,  Soaian,  parent- 
age of  Memnon  {Strabo,  720) :  and  Herodotua  men- 
tiona  the  palace  at  Suae,  called  Memnonia,  and  elao 
says,  that  the  city  itaelf  waa  aometimea  deacribed  by 
the  aame  name.  {Herod.,  6,  68,  aeg.-^Id.,  7,  161.) 
The  g^t  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  waa  not 
known  in  Suae  till  after  the  Persian  conqueat  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the 
Greeka  were,  in  name,  at  least,  the  representative  of 
thoee  in  Egypt.  The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian proper  names  afforda  us  sufficient  reaaon  for  be- 
lieving, with  Pauaaniaa  (1, 42,  2),  that  the  Memnon  of 
the  Greeka  may  be  identi6ed  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
menopb,  Phamenoth,  Amenopbia,  or  Amenothph,  of 
which  name  the  Greek  one  ia  probably  only  a  corrup- 
tion. Pkamenoph  ia  aaid  to  mean  **  the  guardian  of 
the  city  of  Ammon,''  or  "  devoted  to  Ammon,"  *•  be- 
longing to  Ammon.*' — Memnon,  then,  moat  be  regard- 
ed aa  one  of  the  eariy  heroea  or  kinsa  of  Egypt,  vrhoae 
hme  reached  Greece  in  very  eany  times.  In  the 
eighteenth  dynaaty  of  Manetho  the  name  of  Amenopbia 
occnrs,  with  this  remark ;  **  Thia  ia  he  who  ia  auppoaed 
to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal  atone.'*.  He  ia  Ameno- 
pbia XL,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  who  ia  aaid  to  have 
driven  the  ahepherda  out  of  Egypt.-— A  a  regarda  the 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Memno- 
nium  II.  {Eneyel.  Um.  KnowL,  vol.  16,  p.  88,  acq.) 
— n.  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Artabazua  aatrap  of  Lower  Ffarygia.  He  waa  ad- 
vanced, U^gether  with  hia  brother  Mentor,  to  officea  of 
neat  tmat  and  power  by  Darius  Ochua,  king  of  Peraia. 
We  are  Ignorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon'a  birthi  but 


he  ia  meotioned  by  I>aaoathenea  aa  e  young  man.  a 
B.C.  862.  {Ari»toerat,,  p.  672.)  Memnon  poaaeaaed 
neat  military  talenta«  and  waa  intruated  by  Deriua 
Codomannua,  the  laat  king  pf  Peraia,  on  the  invaaioi^ 
of  Aaia  by  Alexander,  with  an  extenaive  command  in 
Weatem  Aaia ;  but  hia  plena  were  thwarted  and  op- 
poeed  by  the  aatrape,  and  it  waa  contrary  to  hia  advicft 
that  the  Peraiane  o&red  battle  to  the  Macedoniana  at 
the  Granicua.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peraiana  on  thia 
occaaion,  Memnon  waa  appointed  to  the.chief  command 
in  Weatem  Aaia,  aa  the  only  general  who  waa  able  to 
oppose  the  Macedoniana.  He  firat  retired  to  Miletua^ 
and  afterward  withdrew  to  Halicamaaaua  in  CiiAf 
which  he  defended  againat  Alexander,  and  only  aban- 
doned it  at  laat  when  it  waa  no  longer  poasiUe  to  hdd 
out.  After  the  fall  of  Halieamaaaua,  Memnon  entered 
into  negotaationa  with  the  Lacedsmoniana,  with  tho 
view  of  attacking  Macedo^a.  He  waa  now  complete- 
ly maater  of  the  aea,  and  proceeded  to  aobdue  the  ial« 
anda  in  the  iGgean.  He  took  Chioa,  and  obtained 
poaaea^ ion  of  the  whole  of  Leaboa,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  Mytilene,  before  which  place  he  died,  B.C.  338. 
The  loaa  of  Memnon  waa  fital  to  the  Peraian  cauae  » 
if  he  had  lived,  he  woukl  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thoa  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up 
hia  proapecta  of  Aaiatic  conqueat,  in  ord«r  to  defend 
hia  own  doAiniooa.  {Arrian,  Exp.  ALf  1,  20,  aeqq,'^ 
Id.  ib.,  2,  I,  aeqq.'-Diod.  Sic,  16,  62.--./d.,  17,  23r 
seqf.^Encycl.  Us.  JTnoi^.,  vol.  16,  p.  89.>--III.  A» 
naUve  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  in  Bithynia,  generally  re** 
garded  aa  contemporary  vrith  Auguetua,  but  who,  in 
ue  opinion  of  aome  critica,  ought  to  be  f^ed  in  a  la- 
ter period.  He  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  hia  native  city,  and. 
of  the  tyranta  who  had  ruled  over  it,  in  twenty-foot 
booka.  Photiua  haa  praaerved  for  ua  an  abridgmeBtr 
<ir,  rather,  an  extract  from  the  Oth  to  the  16th  beok» 
foe  already,  in  hia  time,  the  firat  eight,  aa  alao  the  kat 
eig^t  booka,  were  loat ;  and  it  ia  preciaely  from  this  eix^ 
cnmatance  that  we  are  nnable  to  fix  the  period  when 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  ua  aome 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  author  flouriahM.  The  ex* 
tiacta  preaerved  by  Photina  are  mora  inteteating  from 
the  fiict  of  Memnon*a  speaking,  in  the  couvae  ef  theut 
by  way  of  digiteeaion,  or  other  nationa  and  communitiee 
with  whom  hie  townamen  had  at  any  time  political  in* 
tereourse  or  ralationa.  Theee  extracta  extend  firook 
the  firat  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (B.C.  864)  tor 
B.C.  46.— The  lateat  and  beat  edition  of  the  fragment* 
of  Memnon  ia  that  of  OreUiua,  Lips.,  1816,  8voy  con- 
taining firagmanta  of  the  worka  of  other  writera  of  Hev^ 
aclea.    {SehdU,  Hist,  LU.  Gr.,  voli  4,  p.  106.) 

MiMNONiuH,  I,  the  citadel  of  8naa.  The  eily  alaa 
bore  the  epithet  of  ^  Memnonian."  (Herod.,  6,  64  f 
7,  161. — Compare  ramarka  under  the  article  Mem* 
non  I.) — H.  A  aplendidatrocturo  at  Thebea,  in  Ecyntr 
on  the  western  aide  of  the  river.  The  vuina  of  uie 
Memnoniom  are  regarded  at  the  preaont  day  aa  per- 
hapa  the  moat  ancient  in  Thebea.  Thia  beautiful  ttXic 
of  antiquity  kioka  to  the  east,  and  ia  fronted  by  a  vast 
propywon,  of  which  234  feet  m  length  are  atill  re- 
maining. The  maiusedifice  haa  been  about  200  feet 
wide  and  600  feet  long,  containing  aix  courts  and 
chambera,  peaainjr  from  aide  to  side,  with  about  160 
columna  thirty  &et  hioh.  All  the  aidewalka  have 
been  broken  down,  ano  the  pnateriala  of  which  they 
were  composed  carried  away ;  nothing  remaining  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  eharobcSav  t» 
teatify  to  the  traveller  what  e  noble  atructore  once 
occupied  thia  mtereating  apoc.  Champollion  conaid- 
en  the  Meamoniom  to  be  tho  aame  with  the  tomb  of 
Oaymandtas,  deacribed  by  Diodorua  Sicuhia  (1,  47). 
In  the  Memnonium  ia  atill  to  be  aeen  the  atatue  of 
O^rmandiaa.  It  Is  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  fineai 
relic  of  art  which  the  place  containa,  and  to  have  been 
once  ita  brigbteat  ornament,  though  at  preaent  it  is 
thrown  down  from  iu  pedestal,  laid  proalrate  on  the 
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fffonnd,  and  thatUred  into  a  ibomand  pieces.  It 
M  about  36  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  54  feet 
rdund  the  chest,  and  18  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  There  are  on  the  back  and  on  both  azms 
hieroglyphical  tablets,  extremely  well  executnd,  which 
identify  this  enormous  statue  with  the  hero  whose 
acfaiBTements  are  sculptored  on  the  walls  of  the  tern* 
pie.  This  figure  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Memnon,  and 
which  has  so  long  been  celebrated  for  its  vocal  quali- 
ties. The  latter,  however^,  is  one  of  the  two  statues 
vulgarly  called  Shama  and  Dama,  which  stand  a  little 
distance  from  Medinet  Ah<m  towards  the  Nile.  These, 
we  are  told,  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  being  about 
52  feet  in  height.  The  thrones  on  which  they  re- 
spectively rest  are  30  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  high.  They  are  placed 
about  40  feet  asunder;  are4p  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  the  east,  directly  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.  If  there  be  any  difference  of  size, 
the  southern  one  is  the  smaller.  It  appears  to  be  of 
one  entire  stone.  The  face,  anna,  and  front  of  the 
body  have  suffered  so  much  irom  studied  violence, 
tiiat  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
head-dress  is  beautifully  wrought,  as  are  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  back,  continue  quite  uninjured 
The  massv  hair  projecta  from  behind  the  eara  like  that 
of  the  sphinx.  The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
ornamented  with  the  elmnt  device  of  two  beanled 
figures  tying  the  stem  of  the  flexible  lotus  round  the 
ligula.  The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  postun,  with  the 
hands  restinff  on  the  knees.  The  other  statue,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
voeal  Memnon.  It  presenta  the  same  attitude  as  ita 
•ompanion.  Thia  famous  statue  waa  said  to  utter, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  musical  string. 
(Paiaan.,  1,  42,  8.)  Cambyses,  who  spared  not  tnis 
Egyptian  god  Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke 
the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  discovered  nothing.  Strabo  (816),  who  visited 
the  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he  saw  two  colos- 
sal figures,  one  of  them  erect*  and  the  other  broken  off 
from  above,  and  the.  ixaffmenta  lyne  on  the  ground. 
He  adds,  iieweaer, «  tradition,  that  Uiis  had  been  oc- 
easioned  by  an  earthquake.  The  geographer  says 
that  he  and  iflUus  Gallua,  with  many  other  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  were  standing  by  theee 
statues  early  in  the  morning,  when  thev  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  but  eould  not  determine  whether  it  came 
from  the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  surrounding 
multitude.  He  mentions  alao  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  the  sound  came  from  that  part  of  the  statue 
which  remained  on  the  baae.  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
mention  the  sound  produced  from  the  statue  without 
having  themselves  heard  it  (P/tn.,  36,  U.^TacU,, 
iiim.,  2,  61. — Compare  JunentAy  15,  b\  and  Lucian 
informs  us  that  Demetrius  went  on  purpose  to  '£flypt 
to  see  the  pyremids  andMemnon*s  statue,  from  which 
a  voice  proceeded  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  (T<xrart<, 
6,  87.)  It  waa  a  general  persuasion,  indeed,  among 
the  Egyptians  as  well  as  otnen,  that  before  Gambyses 
broke  Uiis  colossus,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.  What  charscterizes,  however,  in  a  particu- 
lar deeree,  the  statue  of  vocal  celebrity,  is  the  inscrip- 
tions, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
which  ita  less  are  covered.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  uie  period  of  the  eariy  Roman  emperon, 
and  aU  attest  that  the  writers  had  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Transla- 
tions of  two  of  these  inscriptions  follow :  **  /,  FMms 
Bo/UfiM,  heard  the  divme  wkee  cf  Memnmt,  or  Phor 
menoph.  I  came  in  companiy  wUh  the  Empreu  SaM- 
MO,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  tun^e  caursei  the  l^  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hadrian^  the  S4/A  day  of  Athyr,  the 
9M  tf  ^  ffumth  of  November:*  The  other  inactip- 
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tion  ia  a«  follows :  **  I  write  after  hamng  hford  Mm- 
nojc — Cambyeea  hath  wounded  me,  a  stone  aU  into 
an  image  of  the  Sucking.  I  had  formerly  the  sweet 
voice  of  memnon,  but  Cambyses  has  deprived  me  of 
the  accents  which  anress  joy  and  grief. — You.  relate 
griewms  things.  Your  voice  is  now  obscure.  Oh 
wretched  statue !  I  deplore  your  fate.''*  {Amjerican 
Quarterly  ReoieWt  No.  9,  p.  38. — Compare  Champol' 
lion,  Prbeis  du  Systhne  Hieroglyphique,  voL  1,  p. 
836.)  It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  first  of  these 
inscriptions,  that  Memnon,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  a  previous  article  (Memnon  I.),  is  made 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Phamenopb ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  on  the  statue,  as  deciphered 
by  Champoliioo,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  effigy  of 
Amenophis.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  not- 
withstanding these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  this 
statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausani- 
These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in 


their  time  fallen  down  or  been  broken  off;  but  at 
present  (he  upper  part  exiata  in  its  proper  position, 
though  not  in  a  single  piece,  being  adapted  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  by  courses  of  the  common 
sandstone  used  so  generally  in  the  buildings  of  Thebes. 
Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue  might  have 
been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. — Of  the  fact 
that  the  statue  of  Memnbn^  uttered  sounds  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  aa  to  the 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  vims  effected,  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exista.  It  has  been  thought  bj 
some,  that  the  priesta  of  Thebes  might  have  fabricated, 
by  mechanical  art,  a  kind  of  apeaking  head,  the  sprinffs 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  it  aent  forth  sounds 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Such  an  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  unsatisfactory ;  the  ciroumstances 
of  the  case  are  directly  against  it  The  more  gener- 
ally received  opinion  aacribea  the  sound  to  some  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tian prieata  artfully  took  advantage,  though  in  what 
way  is  quite  uncertain.  Alexander  Humboldt  speaks 
of  certam  sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  in  South  America, 
at  sunrise :  these  he  attributed  to  confined  air  making 
its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  and  external  temperature  ia  con- 
sidersble.  The  French  savans  attest  to  their  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank'of  the 
Nile;  and  hence  it  haa  been  conjectured  that  the 
priests,  who  had  observed  this  phenomenon,  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  what 
means  we  know  not,  to  make  the  credulous  believe 
that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the  colossal  atat- 
ue  of  Phamenopb.  {British  Museum,  Egypt,  An^ 
tiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  866.)  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  in 
his  work  on  the  "Topography  of  Thebes"  {Lond.^ 
1835),  gives  a  far  more  satisfsctory  aolution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. "  The  sound  which  this  statue  uttered,'*  ob* 
serveid  this  writer,  "  waa  said  to  resemble  the  breaking 
of  a  harp-string,  or,  according  to  the  preferable  au« 
thority  of  a  witness,  a  metallic  ring  (one  of  the  in* 
scriptions  says,  *like  brass  when  struck*),  and  the 
memory  of  ita  daily  performance  is  still  retained  in  the 
traditional  appellation  of  Salamat,  *  salutations,*  by 
the  modem  inhabitanta  of  Thebes.  In  the  lap  of 
the  statue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  being  struck,  omits 
a  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  to 
deceive  a  viaiter  who  was  predisposed  to  believe  iia 
ita  powera ;  and  from  ita  position,  and  a  square  spactt 
cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  who 
might  thus  lie  concealed  from  the  most  ecruiinons  ob- 
server in  the  plain  below,  it  seems  to  have  been  usecl 
after  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another  simi- 
lar recess  exista  beneath  the  present  site  of  this  ston^ 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
when  the  statue  waa  in  ita  mutilated  state.  Mz.  Bur- 
ton and  I  first  remarked  the  metallic  sound  of  tliim 
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BtoM  m  the  lap  of  Hie  atetne  in  the  year  18S4,  and 
eoDJectnred  that  ii>  might  have  been  used  to  deceive 
die  Roman  Yiriten;  bat  the  nature  of  the  sonnd, 
which  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  an- 
cient authors,  seemed  to  present  an  insupexable  objec- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Hiebes  in  1830,  on 
again  examtninff  the  sutoe  and  its  inscriptions,  I  found 
tut  one  BalUlUt  had  compared  it  to  tlie  striking  of 
teus ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  this  authority  was 
more  decisive  than  the  vague  accounts  of  those  wri- 
ters who  had  never  heard  it,  I  determined  on  posting 
some  peasants  below  and  ascending  myself  to  the  lap 
of  the  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing  fhmi  them  the 
inpreesion  made  by  the  sound.  Having  struck  the 
sonorous  block  with  a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  what 
they  heard,  and  their  answer,  EnU  betidrob  e^'naJuu, 
*You  are  striking  brass,*  convinced  m^  that  the 
sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  and 
kd  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  aa  the 
effect  of  a  slight  blow."  {WWHnton*8  Topography 
V  Tkeba,  p.  86,  te^.)— ^The  head  of  the  colossal 
M emnon  in  the  British  Museum  haa  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  vocal  Memnon  described  by  Strabo,  Taci- 
tus, and  Pausanias.  The  height  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  head  belongs  vras  about  24  feet  when  entire. 
There  ia  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  m  the  British 
Museum  9  feet  6)  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
great  Memnon  at  Thebes.  {HmnHtmC$  JEgyptiaea. 
-^Pkilologieal  MuMeum,  No.  4,  art  Memnon. — Enr 
eycl.  Us.  Kiwiol.t  vol.  15,  p.  88,  seqq.) 

MiVTHis,  a  famous  ci^  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
ef  the  Nile.     Concerning  the  epoch  of  its  foundation 
and  its  precise  situation,  writers  are  not  agteed.    With 
regard  to  its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
of  all  the  authorities  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  Memphis  stood  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Apex 
of  the  Delta :  this,  at  least,  is  D'AnviUe's  opinion. 
Herodotus  (S,  99)  assigns  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  and  Diodorns  (1,  50)  to  Uchorens.    From 
the  account  given  by  the  former  of  these  vrriters,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Nile  originally  ran  nearer  the 
Libyan  mountains,  snd  that  Menes,  having  erected  a 
large  dam  about  a  hundred  stadia  south  of  the  spot 
where  Memphis  afterward  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
pursue  a  more  easterly  course.    After  he  had  thus  di- 
verted the  current  of  the  stream,  he  buflt  Memphis 
within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile.     The  great  em- 
bankment was  always  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotus  states  that  under  the  Persian  dominion  it 
was  annually  repaired ;  for  if  the  river  had  at  any  time 
broken  through  the  bank,  the  whole  city  would  have 
been  inondatd.    In  Memphis  the  same  Menes  erected 
e  maffnifioent  temple  to  Vulcan  or  Phtha.    (Herod.f  I. 
e.)    What  Herodotus  partly  saw  and  partly  learned 
from  the  lips  of  the  priests  relative  to  this  city,  Dio- 
dorns confirms  (1,  50).     He,  too,  ^)eaks  of  the  large 
embankment,  of  a  vast  and  deep  excavation  which  re- 
ceived the  water  of  the  river,  and  which,  encircling 
the  city,  exeep   in  the  quarter  where  the  mound  was 
constructed,  rendered  it  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.     He  differs  from  Herodotus,  however,  in  ma- 
king, as  has  already  been  remarked,  Uchoreus  to  have 
been  iu  founder.    On  this  point,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  mat  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
ancient  writers,  for  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
assigned  also  to  Epaphus  {ScJuU.y  in  SttU.,  Thtb.,  4, 
737)  and  to  Apis.     {Syneeihu,  p.  .149. — Compsre 
Wetaelingf  ad  Diod.  Sie.^  I.  c.)     It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  were 
poseeeaed  of  no  definite  information  on  this  head,  and 
that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
Thebes  was  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  the  land  was  under  the  sway  of  many  contempo- 
laaeooa  monarchs.    When,  however,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  united  under  one  king,  the  royal  residence 
woold  Mom  to  hava  baen  transfonad  to  MamfkoM^  ki 


ofder  to  «ijoy,  pnM>ly>  tlie  cool  breacee  fnm  the 
aea,  and  Thebes  would  then  ^pear  to  have  declined 
in  importance.  The  ciicuit  of  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodoms  at  150  stadia,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  still  larger  in  compass  than  the  city  of  Thebae. 
Memphis  is  supposed  to  nave  suffered  i^och  in  the  io- 
vsaion  of  Gambyses.  It  was  adorned  and  beautified, 
however,  under  the  Ptolemies ;  and,  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Alexav- 
drea  being  the  ci^ital :  but  its  decay' had  already  be* 
gun.  Stmbo,  who  visited  it  about  this  time,  describes 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  another  of  Venus,  and  a  third 
of  Osiris,  where  the  Apis,  a  sacred  bull,  was  wor- 
shipped {md.  Apis) ;  and  also  a  Serapeum  and  a  large 
circus.  But  many  of  its  palaces  were  in  ruins ;  an 
immense  colossus,  formed  of  a  single  stone,  lay  in 
iiront  of  the  circus ;  and  among  a  number  of  sphinxes 
near  the  Serapeum,  soma  were  covered  with  sand  ta 
the  middle  of  the  bodv,  and  others  were  so  nearly 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heads  Tisibl»— melan- 
eholy  and  certain  presages  of  its  fiitare  fate.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  conquest  of 
Egypt  occurred.  Memphis  was  not  indeed  destroyed 
by  the  victors,  yet  it  had  to  supply  abundant  materials 
for  dae  new  capital  of  Cairo,  aa  a  view  of  this  latter 

?Iace  even  at  the  present  day  conclusively  proves, 
'rom  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin ;  and 
though  Beniamin  of  Tudeb,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
found  it  still  in  part  standing,  yet  the  process  of  dilapi- 
dation was  actively  carried  on,  and  most  of  the  for- 
mer inhabiunu  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  tha 
new  espital  of  Cairo.  This  latter  city  he  ealU  "  New 
Misraim,*'  and  Memphis  **  Old  Misraim"  (c.  %  1 ).  ThA 
first  modem  traveller  who  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  true  site  of  Memphis  is  Fourmont  {DeoertpHon 
dss  rmnes  ffHeHopdio  et  de  MempkUf  Fwia^  1756» 
8vo).  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  elucidated 
by  the  researches  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  extend,  on  tha  western  side  of  tha 
Nile,  for  more  than  one  geographical  mile  m  a  sooth- 
em  direction  firom  Old  Cairo.  In  the  vicinitv  of 
Saccara  is  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  stood  tha 
temple  of  Vulcan.  The  village  which  occupies  a  part 
of  tne  aite  of  Memphis  is  called  by  Fourmont  Mar- 
unfy  while  more  modem  authorities  name  it  Myt-RiU" 
ynek.  Both  are,  in  fact,  right:  along  the  side  of 
Memphis  many  villages  rise,  but  the  lueest  masses 
of  rains  show  themsdves  principally  at  ifyt*Rahynekf 
on  the  southern  «de  of  the  city.-7-The  following  de- 
scription of  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfih 
century,  is  from  an  Oriental  writer.  {AbdoUatif^o 
Abridgment  of  Edrin,  translated  by  De  Saey.-^En^ 
cydaftdia  Metropolitama,  art.  Egypt.)  *'  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancients 
sre  the  remains  still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  FosUt,  in  the  province  of 
Djiseh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  the  an- 
cient capiul  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  iruined  by  Bokhtnasr  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) ;  but  many  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
had  built  Iskanderiyeh  (Alexandrea),  this  latter  place 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  reumed  that 
pre-eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amra-ebn-el-Aasi,  who  transfenred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz  came  from 
the  west  and  built  El  Gahirah  (Cairo),  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  residence. — But  let  us 
return  to  the  description  of  Menuf,  also  called  old 
Misr.  Notwithstandmg  the  vast  extent  of  this  city, 
the  remote  period  at  which  it  was  buih,  the  change  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  attempts 
made  by  various  nations  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  the 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  formed— 'ruining 
its  housee  and  defacing  its  sculptures— notwithsUnd- 
ing  aa  this,  oonliiDed  with  what  moie  than  four  thMh 
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flud  yean  imMt  have  dcfoe  towards  its  destnetioD, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderfiil  that  they 
coofoond  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and  are  sach  as  ti^ 
fluost  eloqaent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.  The 
more  yon  consider  them,  the  more  does  your  astonish- 
ment increase ;  and  the  more  you  look  at  them,  the 
more  pleasure  you  eiperieneo.  Every  idea  which  they 
suggest  immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still 
more  novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  imsr 
gine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  fpU  scope,  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  still  greater  behind." 
Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  be  specifies  a  mon- 
olithic tomple  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  He  next  ex- 
patiates upon  the  idols  found  among  the  ruins,  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beautv  of  their  forms,  the  exactness 
4>r  their  proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  na^ 
4are,  than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which,  without  in- 
cluding the  pedestal,  was  46  feet  in  len^h,  16  feet 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  back  to  front  m  the  same 
proportion.  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  gsanite,  covered 
wita  a  coating  ef  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  The  ruins  of 
Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  ioumey  in  every  direction.  But  so  rapidly  has 
Ihe  work  of  destruction  proceeded  since  the  twelfth 
jceotury,  that  few  poinu  have  been  moro  debated  by 
modem  travellers  than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. The  investigations  of  the  Flrencb,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion, "At  MytrRohynek  (Metmhain^),  one  lesgue 
from  Saccaim,  we  found,"  says  General  Dugna,  **so 
many  blocks  of  nanite  covered  with  hieroalyphics  and 
sculptures  around  and  within  an  esplanade  &ee  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbi^  that  we 
wero  convinced  these  must  be  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
The  sight  of  some  fragmente  of  one  of  those  colos- 
susses,  which  Herodotus  says  were  erected  by  Sesoe- 
tris  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubte  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  cokiesus  shows  thst 
it  must  have  been  46  feet  hiffh.**  (RuiselPs  Egypt, 
p.  216,  seffj.)~Memphis  is  thought  by  many  to  luive 
been  the  Noph  of  Seriptnie.  (/mmA,  19,  13.— Jsn, 
ft,  16.*-£^ei:.,dO,  13^1«.) 

MaNAWDBB  {Uivavdpoc),  I.  a  celebrated  comic  poet 
Df  Athens,  bom  B.C.  84S.  According  to  Suidas,  be 
was  the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegistrat^,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-headed  enough  {arpaSdc  rdc  ^e«f 
i>^  6^  t6v  vovv).  His  father  was  at  this  time  com- 
jgaander  of  the*forees«tetioned  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  roust  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
eome  consequence.  Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  was  his 
uncle  and  instnicter  in  the  drama.  (ProUg.,  Arit- 
ioph.,  p.  30.)  Theophrastos  was  his  tutor  in  j^iloso- 
phy  and  liteiatnre,  and  he  may  have  derived  (rom  the 
latter  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  was  so 
eminent.  (Diog.  Laert,  6,  96.)  The  merit  of  bis 
pieces  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  New 
Comedy.  His  compositions  were  remsrkable  for  their 
•lecance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  his  31st  year  he  brought  out  the  'Opvv,  his  first 
drama.  {ProUf,^  ArtMioph.^  p.  xxx.)  He  lived  20 
years  more,  dym^  B.C.  292,  after  having  composed 
106  plays,  aceoidtng  to  some  suthorities  {ApoUod.j  ap. 
AtU.  GeU.,  17, 4),  and  according  to  others  108.  {8ui- 
/las.— /fypo^e  ircMcvduic  p9.)  He  gained  the  prize, 
liowever,  only  eight  times,  netwithstending  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions,  and  although  he  waa  the  most 
edmissd  writer  of  his  time.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
iitles  of  comedies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to 
OS ;  but  it  is  clear,  of  coune,  that  all  these  are  not 
conectly  attributed  to  him.  (Fabrie.t  BibUotK  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  460,  468,  U.  Harles.)  Menander  is  said 
CO  haTO  been  drownsd  vbilo  bathing  in  the  haibonr  of 


Pimns,  and  a  line  in  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  supposed  by 
some  to  allude  to  this :  "  Comicus  ut  mediis  periU  dum 
nabat  in  undis.*'  {lb.,  691.)  According  to  another 
account,  he  drowned  himself  because  his  rival  Phile- 
mon obtained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest. — All 
antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  We  learn 
from  Ovid  that  all  his  plots  turned  on  love,  and  that 
in  his  time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  chil- 
dren's books.  {Chrid,  TriML,  2,  370.)  Julius  Cassar 
called  Terence  a  '^dimidiatus  Mefumder,**  or  "halved 
Menander,"  having  reference  to  his  professed  imita^ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  dramatist.  Terence,  indeed,  was 
but  a  trsnslator  of  his  dramas.  Plutarch  preferred 
Menander  to  Aristophsnes,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  rank- 
ed him  above  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
Qttintilian  (10,  1,  69)  gives  him  unqualified  praise  as 
a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notices,  fh»m 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compli- 
ment passed  upon  him  by  Aristophsnes  the  gramma- 
rian, we  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  admirable 
painter  of  real  life.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  licen- 
tious principles  ;  and  his  e£feminate  and  immoral  hab- 
its, ami  that  carelessness  in  his  verses  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or,  at  least,  of  copying, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion  rather  than  the  ima- 
ginative poet.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  very 
little  of  the  humorous  m ,  the  frafi:mente  of  Menander 
which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of  a  play  by  frag- 
mente.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the  same  state, 
would  be  open  to  a  similar  charpref  although  he  ie 
perhaps  the  roost  witty  writer  ofany  aw  or  coun- 
try. The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is 
to  excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  lau^ter.  The  pUye 
of  Menander  were  probably  veiy'sunple  in  dramatic 
action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  diis  simplicity,  but, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  added  to  the  main  plot  some 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Me- 
nander; thus  making,  as  he  says,  one  piece  out  of  two. 
Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menan- 
der, a  great  change  most  have  taken  f»lace  in  the  Athe- 
nian character,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  chanffO  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  Athenian  state.  The  spirit  of  the  people  had 
declined  from  the  noble  patriotism  which  character- 
ized the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a  time  when  Athene 
was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece ;  and,  in  the 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had  nearly 
extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
queron  of  Marathon  and  Platsa.  Manners  probably 
had  not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens;  though  the 
obscenity  and  ribaldr^  of  Aristophsnes  would  no  long- 
er have  been  tolerated.  The  transition  from  coarse- 
ness of  expression  to  a  decent  propriety  of  language 
marks  the  bistoiy  of  literature  in  every  country.  Thus 
the  personal  satire  and  the  coarseness,  which  charac- 
terized the  old  coQiedy,  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  in  which  Menander  lived,  snd 
there  remsined  nothing  for  him  to  attempt  as  a  dram- 
atist but  the  new  species  of  comedy,  in  which,  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  to 
the  highest  excellence. — The  frsgmente  of  Menander 
are  principally  preserved  in  Athensus,  Stobnus,  and 
the  Greek  lexicographers  and  giammarians.  They 
were  published  sJong  with  those  of  Philemon  by  I^ 
Clere  (Clericus),  in  1709,  8vo.  This  edition,  exe- 
cuted with  Teiy  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
disgriscefril  literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley,  Bur- 
mann,  Gronovhis,  De  Pauw,  and  D*Orville  took  an 
active  part.  {Fabric.,  BM.  Gr.,  vol.  2.  p.  467,  ed. 
Hatha. )  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Meineke,  BerU.^ 
1823,  8vn.— It  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  niaye 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  evidence 
to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  ex- 
istence in  the  seventeenth  century.  {Ewyclop.  Um, 
KnowLt  vol.  16,  p.  92.— T^keolrs  of  the  Greeks,  4th 
0d.,  p,  122.)^II.  A  native  of  Laodicea,  who  lived 
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aboQt  270  B.C.  Re  was  the  antbor  of  t  tnttMe 
TUpii  'EfeideiKTiKuv,  **  Concerning  iuconrwtt  deUvered 
far  msre  duplav." —III.  Sumamed  **  Protector,**  a 
Greek  writer,  who  lived  at  GoostantiDople  daring  the 
Utter  half  of  the  aizth  centniy.  He  was  one  of  the 
einperor*s  body-guard,  whence  he  derived  the  name  of 
"Protector."  {Cod.  Theodoa.,  6,  24.)  He  wrote  a 
hittory  of  the  Eastern  empire,  from  A.I).  659  to  A.D. 
682,  in  eight  books,  of  which  consideimble  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  **  Edoga  Ligatioman^** 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  The  best 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebnhr,  Bonn., 
1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  En- 
napios,  Patricias,  dice.  {Encyd.  Us,  KnovU.,  toL  16, 
p.  92.) 

MiNAPii,  I.  a  powerfttl  tribe  of  Belgic  €raul,  oceo- 
pying  originally  all  the  country  between  the  Rbenus 
and  Mosa  {Rhine  and  Meuse)  as  far  nearly  as  the  ter- 
ritoi^  of  jiUich.  In  Casar's  time  they  had  even  pos- 
sessions on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  until  driven 
thence  by  the  German  tribes.  {C{u.t  B.  G.y  4,  4.) 
At  a  later  period  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  the  Ubii  and  Sigambri,  from  Germany, 
established  themselves  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riv- 
er. From  a  passage  in  Taoitus  {Hist.,  4,  28),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  was  subsequently 
to  be  found  along  the  lower  Mcuse.  They  had  a  for- 
tress on  this  last-mentioned  stream,  whose  name  of 
Castellum  still  subsists  in  Kessel.  In  Cssar's  days 
the  Menapii  had  no  city,  but  lived  after  the  German 
£uhion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens.  .{Mtm- 
nert,  Geogr.,vo\.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  20l.y~ll.  A  Gallic  tribe 
who  migrated  into  Hiberoia  {Ir^ni),  tnd  settled  in^ 
part  of  the  modem  province  of  Lfinster.  {Mannert, 
Geogr.,  Tol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  218.) 

Mbnas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  G^reat,  noted  for 
frequently  changing  sides  in  the  war  between  Seztus 
Pompeias  and  we  triumvirs.  He  first  deserted  the 
party  of  Seztus,  under  whom  he  held  an  important 
naval  command,  and  went^  over  to  Augustas :  then 
he  returned  to  his  former  side ;  and  agam  abandoned 
it  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap- 
fian,  B.  C,  6,  78,  »eqq.)  The  historian  just  quoted 
applies  to  him  the  very  appropriate  title  ofvaXiftirpth 
ArtfC'  Horace  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  him  in 
his  4th  Epode ;  but  this  opinion,  though  countenanced 
by  the  earlier  commenutors,  has  been  rejected  by 
more  recent  scholars.    {Doringf  ad  Horat.,  Epod,,  4, 
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fBMDBs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  Parvum, 
northeast  of  Sebennytus,  and  near  the  coast.  It  was 
the  chief  city  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  Mendesian 
nome.  Trom  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Ostium  Mendesium),  now  the  canal  of  Aehmun,  de- 
rived its  appellation*  The  goat  was  here  an  object  of 
adoration,  and  Herodotus  states  (2,  46)  that  both  Uiis 
animal  and  the  god  Pan  were  called  in  the  Egyptian 
hnffoage  Mendes.  Pan  was  worshipped  at  this  place 
wi£  the  visage  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  though  what  the 
Greek  writers  here  call  Pan  answers  more  correctly 
to  the  deity  Priapus,  or  the  generatiTO  attribute  con- 
sidered abstractedly.  At  Mendes,  female  goats  were 
also  held  sacred.  The  fable  of  Jupiter  having  been 
suckled  by  a  goat  probably  arose  from  some  emble- 
matic composition,  the  trae  explanation  of  which  was 
known  only  to  the  initiated. — The  city  of  Mendes 
gTadaal]}r  disappeared  from  history,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  rose  the  city  of  Thmuia,  where  the  goat 
was  still  worshipped  as  atMendes.*^Jab]onski  {Panlh, 
JEgypt.,  1,  2,  7)  makes  Mendes  signify  *'ferHU*^  or 
**fnUific,^  and  regards  it  as  expressive  of  the  fertil- 
izing and  productive  eneigies  or  nature,  especially  of 
the  sun.  In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  Thnm- 
U  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  also  signified  "a  goat.*' 
{Hieron.,  ad  Jann.,  2,  6.)  Lacroze,  on  the  contrary, 
nakea  Tkmuis  equivalent  to  **  the  city  of  Lions.'* 


JaUeoski  (Voc,  p.  80,  aefq,)  inelines  to  the  foimer  of 
these  explanations ;  while  Champollion,  on  his  side, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuia  the  mesn- 
ing  of  "  island.**  {VEgypte  sous  let  Pharaons,  voL 
2,  p.  1 19.  —  Compare  Creuxer,  SytnhoUk,  toI.  1,  p. 
470. — Kmghtj  Inquiry  into  the  Sytnb.  Long.,  dec.,  4 
191.— C/oM.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  266.)— The  nine 
of  Mendes  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
town  of  Achmun.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pL  1, 
p.  679.) 

MBncLBs,  a  native  of  Barce  in  Cyrenaica,  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  Athenians.  Haipo 
oration  and  ^^e  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  assign  this  production  to  Menecles,  or  to  a 
certain  Callistratns.  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pyth.^ 
4,  10)  haa  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  Men« 
ecles,  whicn  relates  to  Battue,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Ai^icd  of  this 
writer.     {Sck&U,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  toI.  8,  p.  225.) 

Mbkbobatbs,  I.  a  native  of  Elsa,  in  iEolis,  con* 
temporar]^vrith  Hecataus.  Stiabo  cites  his  work  "  On 
the  origin  of  eiUee"  («rr/M  KrlaetDv),  and  his  **  Deeerip* 
tion  of  the  HeUetpont"  {'EXXnomvriaiaf  irepUdof), 
— ^11.  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  physician  in  Uie  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  resident  at  Rome.  Galen  makes 
mention  of  him,  and  speaks  also  of  several  of  his 
preparations.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  diachylon, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modem  times 
{Galen,  de  Compos.  Medic.,  6,  p.  228),  and  also  of  a 
preparation  called  kxddptoc,  composed  of  escharotic 
substances.  {Id.  ib.)  An  inscription  given  by  Mont> 
fancon  informs  us  that  he  was  imperialphysician,  and 
that  he  composed  166  works.  {Mont/aueon,  suppl., 
vol.  8,  pt.  'A.-Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  60, 
seq.y-lil.  A  physician,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who 
bc^me  extremely  vain  in  conseonenoe  of  his  success 
in  curing  epilepsies.    He  assomea,  in  consequence,  the 


appellation  of  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  life  unto 
others,  while  he  gave  the  names  of  other  deities  to  the 
individuals  whom  he  had  cured,  and  always  had  some 
of  them  following  him  as  minor  gods  throughout  the 
cities  of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  stipulated  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  undertook  to  cure 
them.  In  a  lett^  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
doh,  he  employed  the  following  language :  **  Meneert^' 
tes,  Jupiter  {6  Zevc)  to.Phitip,  the  king  of  the  Maes^ 
donianr,  success"  {ei  irpdrretv).  The  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  was  charactoristic :  **  Philip  to 
Meneerates,  a  sound  mind  {iytd»siv) :  I  advise  thea 
to  betake  thyself  to  il9Uk^«.**-~Tbe  ssme  Idag  played 
otf,  on  one  occasion,  a  good  practical  ^ke  on  this  crazy 
disciple  of  iEscalapius.  Having  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  be  seated  him  apart  from  the  other 
guesta,  and  plaoed  before  him  a  censer  containing  frank- 
incense. The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
the  feast,  while  the  rest  of  the  conapany  banqueted  on 
more  substantial  food.  Meneerates  at  ftrst  was  de- 
lighted at  the  compliment;  but  the  cravings  of  hunger 
S90n  convinced  hini  that  he  was  still  a  mortal,  and  he 
abroptiv  left  the  apartment,  complaining  of  havingbeea 
insulted  by  the  king.  {Athencnis,  7.  p.  289.— iBtias^ 
V.  H.,  12,  61.)  Plutarch  makes  Meneerates  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  question  to  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta  {ApophLh.  Reg.  et  Due.),  but  incorrectly  ai> 
cording  to  Perizonius.    {Perizon.,  ad  JEl,  I.  e.) 

Mbnbdbiids,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Thoof^  nobly  descended,  he 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mechan- 
ical emplovment,  either  as  a  tent-maker  or  maaon. 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclepiadee, 
who  was  a  felfow-labourer  with  him  in  the  same  ooco- 
pation.  Having  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  phi- 
losophy, they  abandoned  their  mean  employment  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy. 
It  wae  soon  obeenred  that  these  stntDgers  had  no  viai- 
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Me  itmsiM  of  tidbrnknc^  and,  aecocdiag  to  a  law  of 
fioIon's»  they  were  cited  befote  the  oourt  of  Areopagua, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manoer  in  which  they  were 
wppofted.  The  maater  of  one  of  the  public  priaona 
waa»  at  Uieir  requeat,  aent  for,  and  atteated,  that  eToiy 
night  theae  two  youtha  went  among  the  criminala»  and, 
by  grinding  with  them,  earned  two  drachmae,  which 
enabled  them  to  apend  the  day  in  the  study  of  philoao- 
phy.  The  mafiatratea,  atmck  with  admiration  at 
anch  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirat 
After  knowledge,  dismiaaed  them  with  hiflh  applause, 
and  presented  them  with  two  hundred  drachmas. 
{Adtetuau^  4,  p.  168.)  They  met  with  aeveral  other 
frienda,  who  liberally  supplied  them  with  whatever  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

§f  the  advice  of  hia  friend,  and  probably  in  his  society, 
enedemus  went  from  Athens. to  Megara,  to  attend 
upon  the  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which ,  thu  philosopher 
laught,  by  giving  him  the  appellation  of  "the  Lmer- 
tlr  He  next  visited  £lis,  where  he  becan|p  a  diaci- 
pie  of  Phedo,  and  afterward  hia  successor.  Transfer^ 
ling  the  Eliac  achool  from  Elis  to  his  native  city,  he 

Eve  it  the  name  of  £retrian.  In  hb  school  he  neg- 
:ted  those  forms  which  wore  oonmionly  observed  in 
places  of  thia  kind;  his  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
placed  on  circular  benches  around  him ;  but  every  one 
attended  him  in  whatever  posture  he  pleased,  standing, 
waUunff,  or  sitting.  At  fint  Menedemus  was  receiv^ 
by  the  £retriana  with  contempt,  and,  on  account  of  the 
wabjamentQ  with  which  he  disputed,  he  was  often 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  cor  and  m«dman.  But 
afierward  he  rose  into  high  esteem,  and  was  intrusted 
with  a  public  office,  to  which  waa  affixed  an  annual 
atipend  of  900  talenta.  He  dischaised  the  truat  with 
fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only  accept  a  fourth 
part  of  th#  aaUry.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  Ptolemy,  Lyaander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did 
hia  countrymen  several  inqwrtaot  services.  Antifonus 
entertained  a  peraonal  respect  for  him,  and  professed 
I  of  his  disciples.    His  intimacy  with  this 


one  or  bis  disciples.  His  intimacy 
prince  made  the  Eretriana  auspect  him  of  a  desifln  to 
betray  their  city  to  Antigonus.  To  save  himself,  he 
0ed  to  Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  84th  vear 
of  his  age.  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  hia  death  by 
idistainina  from  food,  being  oppressed  with  grief  at  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  on  being  unable  to 
persuade  Antijgonua  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
ooontry.  (Diog.  LaerL,2,  4  125,  nqq.^EnJUUTs 
History  of  Pkd^sophy^  Vol.  1,  p.  204,  sejw.)— 11.  A 
native  of  Lampsecos,  in  whom  the  apirit  of^the  Cynic 
aeot  degenerated  into  downrieht  madness.  Dressed 
io  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  bis  head, 
on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve  siens 
of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  his  legs,  with  a 
hnog  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  ataff  in  his  hand,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  he  was  a  spirit, 
yetumed  from  the  lower  world  to  admonish  the  Uving, 
He  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Antigonos»  king  of  Haoedon. 

ffutory  of  Philosopkyf  vol.  1,  p.  314.) 

MiMXi.41  PoRTOs  (Mevc^ioc  iltffl^,  Herod.,  A, 
lfi9),  a  harbour  on  tiie  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Cyraaaica,  and  between  the  city  of  Gyrene  and 
IBgypt.  it  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  firom 
Menelaos,  who,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  landed  upon 
Ihis  coast,  (S/r^.,  Il05.-^&y£«»,  p.  45.— Com. 
Jfef.,  VU.  AgeM.,  U.^Mawnertt  G^ogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
<^P.86.) 

MBNaifAioM  (or  Menelai  Motis),  a  range  of  hills  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  atretchiitf  to  the  soutb- 
«a8t  of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river. 
Polybiaa  (5,  22)  says  these  hills  were  remaikably  high 
^^cofep^nuf  v^fv^c),  hot  modem  tiavellen  aasure  us 
that  tus  is  not  the  case,  aud  that  they  are  mere  hil- 
Inckt  when  compvtd  Io  Tftygitiia  {tMiM^  vol.  %» 
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p.  408.^Oeff,  miLof  th§  Morfta,  p.  2S»X  to  that 
perhaps  we  should  read,  in  the  text  of  Polybiua,  o^ 
cia^poirruc  v^Xooc*  {Cramir''»  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  ^ 
p.  210.) 

MxNaLivs,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Aga* 
memnon.  He  was  the  son  of  Piisthenes;  but  his  £a> 
ther  dying  young,  and  his  mother  Aerope  having  been 
taken  in  marriage  by  Atreua,  her  father-in-law,  both 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  received  the  common  name 
of  AtridsB,  as  if  they  had  been  the  aons  of  Atreus. 
After  the  murder  of  Atreus,  Thyestes  his  brother  aa- 
cended  the  throne,  and  compelled  Menelaus  and 
Agamemnon  to  flee  from  Argolis.  They  found  an 
asylum,  first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
then  with  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon.  From  the  latter 
court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  Menelana  be- 
came the  suocessfol  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen 
{Vid.  Helena);  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
succeeded  to  the  vscant  throne.  His  conjugal  felici* 
ty,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came 
on  a  visit  to  Sparta,  accomjpanied  by  iEneas.  Here 
he  was  hospitably  entertamed  by  Menelaus.  The 
Trojsn  prince,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  on  hia 
fair  hostess  Helen,  and  ahortly  after  Menelaoa  sailed 
to  Crete,  directing  his  queen  to  entertain  the  guests  aa 
long  as  ihey  stayed.  Venue,  however,  inspirad  Paris 
andHelen  with  mutual  love,  and,  filling  a  vessel  with 
the  property  of  Menelaus,  they  fled  from  Spaita  du- 
ring his  absence.  A  tempest  sent  by  Juno  drovo 
thedi  to  Sidoa,  which  city  Paria  took  end  plundered, 
and,  sailing  thence  to  Ilium,  he  there  celebrated  hia 
union  with  Helen.  Menelaus,  being  infonned  by  Iris 
of  what  bad  occurred,  retuned  home  and  conaulted 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycene,  about 
an  expedition  to  llium  ;  he  then  repaired  to  Nestor  at 
Pylos,  and,  going  throuffh  Greece,  they  assembled  the 
chieftains  for  the  war,  aU  of  them  having  been  bound, 
as  is  said,  by  an  oath  to  lend  such  aio  whenever  it 
might  be  demanded  of  them. — ^After  the  destruction  of 
Troy  {vii,  Troja)  and  the  recovery  of  Helen  (euf. 
Helena  and  Deipbobus),  Menelaus,  who  bad  com- 
manded the  Spartan  forcea  in  Uiat  memorable  war, 
kept  company  with  Nestor,  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
until  they  reached  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica. 
Apollo  here  slew  Phrontis,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus'  ship, 
and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  stay  and  buiy  him.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  funeral  riles,  he  again  put  to  aea ; 
bat,  as  he  approached  Cape  Males,  Jupiter  sent  forth 
a  storm,  which  drove  some  of  his  vessels  to  Crete, 
where  they  went  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Five, 
on  board  of  one  of  which  was  Menelaus  himself,  were 
carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  Egvpt.  (Od.,  3, 
276,  teqq.)  During  the  eight  years  of  his  absence, 
Menelaus  visited  all  the  adjacent  coasts,  Cyprus, 
Phcenicia,  Egypt,  the  Ethiopians,  Sidoniana,  and 
Erembians,  and  also  Libya  {Od.,  4,  81,  segq.),  where 
the  lambs  are  bom  homed,  and  the  sheep  yean  three 
times  a  year,  and  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  are  in  the 
utmost  abundance,  for  king  and  shepherd  alike.  In 
these  various  countries  he  collected  much  wealth ;  but, 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  voyace  homeward,  he  neglected 
offering  sacrifices  to  ths  gods,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
detained  by  want  of  wind  at  the  isle  of  Pbaroa. 
They  were  here  twenty  days»  and  their  atock  of  pro- 
visions were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Menelaus  waa  in* 
formed  of  what  he  ought  to  do  by  Proteus,  whom  he 
had  caught  for  that  purpoae  by  the  advice  of  the  sea- 
nymph  fdothea.  Havmg  offered  due  sscrifices  to  tho 
immortal  gods,  a  favourable  wind  was  sent,  which 
speedily  carried  him  homeward  ;  and  he  arrived  in  his 
native  country  on  the  very  day  that  Orestes  was  giv* 
ing  the  funeral-feast  for  his  mother  and  iEgiathus, 
whom  he  had  slain.  (Od.,  4,  851,  eeqq.)  Such  ia  the 
narrative  of  .Homer.  Helena,  according  to  thia  same 
po9t»  WW  ^  compsnion  of  »U  the  Wmtderings  of 
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MenilMs ;  bot  tU  Emttui  pnesCa  piettndad  dat 
Parifl  wM  driTen  bv  aavene  winds  to  Egypt,  where 
ProMot,  who  wM  then  king»  learoii^f  the  troth,  kept 
Helena  end  diamiMed  Paris ;  that  toe  Greeks  wovU 
'not  believo  the  Trojans,  that  she  was  not  in  their  city, 
liU  they  had  taken  it;  and  that  then  Menelaos  sailed 
to  Egypt,  where  his  wife  was  restored  to  him.  {He^ 
rod.,  2,  113,  teqq.^Vid.  Helena.--£e^ik/Zey*s  My- 
thology,  p.  49S,  sff^.)— As  regards  the  reooneiliation 
of  MeneLns  and  Helen,  Vixgil  follows  the  account 
which  makes  the  latter  to  have  ingratiated  herself  into 
the  favour  of  her  first  husband  \^  betraying  De'ipho- 
bos  into  his  hands  on  the  night  when  Tioy  was  taken. 
{JEtl,  6,  494,  se9v*---<^ompare  QmaU.  CoL,  18,  8M, 
Mefg.-^DieL  Ortt.,  6,  116.) 

MtHBNius,  I.  Agnppa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obtained  the  consubhip  B.C.  6QI,  and  who  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  people,  when  they  had  seceded  to 
the  Mons  Sacer,  to  return  to  the  city.  He  related  on 
this  occasion  the  well-known  iable  of  ihe  stomach  and 
the  limbs.  (Lts.,  %  16.-^14.,  S,  3:).)— 11.  Titos,  son 
of  the  precoding,  was  chosen  consul  with  C.  Hora- 
tins,  B.C.  475,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tosci, 
and  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  tribunes  for  this 
failure,  was  sentencMi  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  He  died 
of  ffrief  soon  after.    {Lh.,  51,  teqq.) 

MBMBs,  the  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned 
over  Egypt,  and  who  is  suppbeed  lo  have  lived  above, 
8000  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  biblical  chronolo- 
ffists  for  the  foandation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  by 
Nimrod,  and  corresponding  also  with  the  era  of  the 
Chinese  cmpexor  Yao,  wiUi  whom  the  historical  pe^ 
riod  of  China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the 
history  of  nations  prsvions  to  this  epoch  are  mere 
specolatioDs  nnsuppbrted  by  evidence.  The  Teeords 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus, Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  snd  others,,  place  the 
era  of  Menes  several  thousand  years  ftirther  back, 
reckoning  a  great  number  of  kinf^s  and  dynasties  after 
him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of 
the  kings,  and  on  their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other 
characteristics  of  mystical  and'  confused  tradition. 
(Consult  Eusebnu,  Chron,  CamofL,  od.  Man  et  Zoh* 
rob.,  Msdiol.,  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
seveval  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  vazions  parts  of 
tho  country.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  however; 
eomethinff  Uke  a  chronological  series  has  been  made 
out  by  Chsmpollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
chronologisU,  partly  from  the  list  of  Maoetho,  and 
partly  from  the  Phonetic  inscriptions  on  the  mono- 
menu  of  the  country. — ^Menes,  it  is  said  by  some 
(Herod.,  S,  99),  built  the  city  of  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  stopped  the  course  of  the 
rf ile  nesr  it,  by  coiistrocting  a  causeway  aeveral  miles 
brosd,  and  caused  it  to  run  through  the  mountains. 
(Kuf.  Nilos.)  Diodorus  Sicnhis,  himever  (1,  50),  as- 
signs the  foundation  of  Memphis  to  Uchoreos.  Bish- 
op Clayton  contends  that  Msnes  wss  not  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  but  thst  he  only  transferred  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Thebes  to  Memphis.  {Vid.  remarks  under 
the  article  Memphis.)  Zoesa  finds  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  namea  Menes  and  Mnnie;  to  which  may 
be  added  those  of-  the  Indian  Menu  and  the  Cretan 
Minoe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  Jfamiiis.  (  Zos - 
ga,de  Obelise.,  ip,  11.) 

Mbnbsthbi  Portus,  a  harbour  not  far  from  Ghides, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Bstica.  An 
ormcle  of  Menestheus  was  said  to  have  been  in  or  near 
the  place.  The  modem  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is 
thooght  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  spot.  {Ukertf 
Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  848.) 

MBmsTHtus  or  Mnkstrios,  a  son  of  Petens,  and 
gfeet-grandson  of  Erechtheos,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
eelf  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  doling 
the  le^g  abaenott  of  ThiBsrai^  who  w«s  SDgagsd  in  pes* 


foraiiBg  his  yariooB  tdventoret,  he  was  eleeted  kintf* 
The  lawful  monarch,  at  his  return  home,  was  ezpelied, 
and^Menestheus  established  his  osnrpation  by  his  pop- 
ular manneis  and  great  moderstion.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Demopboon,  the  son  of  Thesens.    (PhU.,  Vit.  Thes.) 

Mbnihx,  or  LoTOPRAOiris  Imsola,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  its  southern  side.  Its  name  of 
Lotopkagitis  {Aoro^ylTtc)  or  Lotophagontm  instUa 
(AjuTo^yov  v^oof)  was  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from 
the  better  that  in  this  quarter  was  to  be  placed  Homer's 
land  of  the  Lotophagi ;  and,  in  fact,  both  the  island  it- 
self, and  also  the  adiacent  country  alon^  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  produced  abundance  of  this  sweet  and 
tempting  froiL  {Herod.,  2,  92.~jU.,  4, 177.~Po/y&., 
IS,  i.-^Eustaik.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  10,  84,  p.  1616.)  In 
our  editions  of  Scylax,  the  island  is  called  Brachion 
(Bpaxelutv},  a  manifest  interpolation,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  from  the  note  or  ^loss  of  some  in- 
dividual, who  wished  to  convey  the  information  that 
there  were  many  shallows  in  the  neighbourhood.  {Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  144.)— The  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  jflomans  during  the  first  Punic 
wir,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  lesm  that  the  titM 
name,  snd  the  one  used  smong  the  natives  themselves, 
was  Meninx  (Msfviy^. — Pol^,,  1,  39. — Compare  Di- 
cnys.  Perieg.,  v.  480).  From  this  time  forward, 
Meninx  remained  the  mors  usual  appellation  among 
the  geographical  writers.— -Strabo  (834)  informs  ns 
thst  the  chief  city  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island. 
Pliny  {6,  4)  speaks  of  the  city  of  Meninx  towards  Af- 
rica, and  of  another  nan^  Thoar.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  two  cities,  Mefiinx  and  Gem,  the  former  of 
which  he  places  to  the  northesst,  and  the  latter  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  island  was  not  called  Meninx,  but  only  re- 
ceived this  •name  from  those  who  traded  thither,  and 
that  the  true  appellation  was  Girba,  .which  was  ffiven 
St  a  later  perioo  to  the  whole  island.  (Anrel.  Viet., 
Epit.,  c.  81.  **  Creati  in  insula  Menmge,  qua  nunc 
Girba  dicUur.**)  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of 
Oerbo  or  Zerbi. — ^Meninx  was  famed  for  its  purple 
dye,  obtained  from  the  shellfish  along  its  sh<ves,  and 
Pliny  ranks  it  next  in  value  to  the  T^an. 

Mbnippos,  a  cynic  philosopher,  bom  at  Sinope  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whose  femily  were  originally  from 
G^ara,  in  Palestine.  According  to  sn  suthority  cited 
by  Diosenes  Laertios,  he  was  at  first  a  sisve,  but  af- 
terward obtained  his  freedom  by  purchsse,  snd  event- 
ually succeeded,  by  dint  of  money,  in  obtaining  citi- 
zenship at  Thebes.  Here  he  pursued  the  employment 
of  a  money-lender  or  usurer,  snd  obtsined  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  appellation  of  'H/irpodavrurr^f  (**ane 
who  lends  money  at  daily  interest'^).  Having  been 
defrauded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  all  hu  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himself  in  despair.  *  Menippus  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  snd  his  satiric  style  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro.  (Vid.  remarks  on  the  Menippean  Sa- 
tire, under  the  article  Yarro.)  Among  other  produc- 
tions, be  wrote  a  piece  entitled  ^toyi¥o6c  ^fAm^, 
**  The  Sale  of  Diogenes,'*  and  another  called  Nemia, 
**  Necromancy.'"  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  this  lat- 
ter iperformance  suggested  to  some  imitator  of  Locian 
the  idea  of  composing  the  **  Menippus,  or  Orade  of 
ihe  Dead,^'  ^hich  is  found  among  the  works  of  the 
native  of  Samosata.  {Schm,  Hist.  IaL  Gr.,  vol.  S, 
p.  363.) 

Mbnnis,  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene, 
to  the  south  of  Aibela.  The  adjacent  country  abound* 
ed  with  bitumen.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been 
near  the  modem  Dus-CkMrmaU.  {Mannert,  Oeogr.f 
vol.  5,  p.  458.)    Cortnis  caUa  it  Memnium  (5,  1). 

MmxDfovs,  •  physickii  of  the  empiric  sdiool,  bofA 
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it  Nieomedia.  He  wu  a  disciple  of  Antioehne  of 
Laodicea  in  Lycia,  and  lived  dttiing  the  raiffiis  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian.    Seztna  Empiricus  ranks  him 


the  Sceptics.  (Pyrrkon.  hypoiyp.t  1,  SS3,  p.  67.) 
He  banished  analogy  from  the  Empiiic  system,  and 
substituted  what  was  called  epilogism.  The  hatred 
which  he  bore  towards  the  dogmatisu  was  so  great, 
that  he  never  designated  them  by  any  other  but  the 
most  derisory  epithets,  snch  as  rpiSuvucoiy  **  M^rmir 
tine-men ;"  ipiftoXeovr^j  **Juriou§  Uohm  ;"  dfHfWfto- 
povc>  "  c4nUemptibU  fotUM,*^  dec.  (Oaien,  de  ntb/igr. 
tmpir.,  c.  9,  p.  65. — Sprengel,  Hi»t.  Med.f  vol.  1,  p. 
494.) 

Mbiicbcbus  (three  syllables),  the  father  of  Jocasta. 

McNCBTts,  I.  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Gyaa,  at  the  na^ 
val  ffames  exhibited  by  iEneas  at  the  anniversary  of 
his  father's  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  commander  for  having  so  nnskilfnlly  steered  his 
vessel  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  priie  in  the 
contest  He  -saved  himself  by  swinuning  to  a  rock. 
(Ftr^.,  JSfLy  5,  161.)— II.  An  Arcadian,  killed  by 
Tumus  in  the  war  of  .£neas.    {Id.,  13,  517.) 

McncbtiIdbs.     Vid.  MenoBtins. 

Mbncstius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  .£gina  aAer  her 
amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mother  and  went  to 
Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Sthenele,  Patroclos,  often  call- 
ed from  him  MencUiade$,  Menostios  was  one  of  the 
ArgonauU.  {ApolUfd.,  3,  14.— ifom.,  iZ.,  1,  807.— 
Hygm.Jab.,  97.) 

Mbnon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  commanded  the  left  winff  in  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa. 
He  was  entrspped  along  wi3i  the  other  generals  after 
the  battle  by  Tissaphemes,  but  was  not  put  to  death 
with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  he  lived  an  entire 
year  after  having  had  some  personal  punishment  inflict- 
ed, and  then  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence.  {Anah. , 
3,  6,  S9.)  Diodorus  statea  that  he  was  not  punished 
with  the  other  generals,  because  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  inclined  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  {Diod.  Sie.^  14,  27.) 
Marcellinue,  in  his  life  of  Thocydides,  accuses  Xeno* 
phon  of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account  of  his  enmity 
towarda  Plato,  who  waa  a  friend  of  Menon.  {Vit. 
Thucyd.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip. — Sehneiderf  ad  Jtm.,  ^lur^, 
local.) 

Mbntob,  I.  one  of  the  most  faithful  frienda  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  person  to  whom,  before  his  departure  for 
Troy,  he  consigned  the  chaige  of  his  domestic  afifairs. 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  voice  in  her  exhortation 
to  Telemachus,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  his  sire.  (M,  3,  268.)  The  goddess, 
under  the  same  form,  accompanied  him  to  Pyloa. 
((M.,  3,  21,  weqq. }— II.  A  very  eminent  en^ver  on 
silver,  whose  country  is  uncertain.  He  flourished  be- 
fore the  burning  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  in  B.C. 
866,  ss  severs!  of  his  productions  wers  consumed  in 
this  conflsgration.  {PUn.,  32, 12, 56.— JUariMil,  £>., 
8,  41.— Si^HT,  Diet.  Art.,  #.  e.) 

Mbba  or  Mjbba,  a  dog  of  Icahus,  who  by  his  cries 
showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediatelv  after  this  discovery  the  daogb- 
ter  hung  herself  in  aesoair,  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  was  msde  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  known 
by  the  name  of  Canis.  {Ovid,  Met.,  7, 863. — Hygin., 
fab.,  190.— JEUan,  H.  A.,  7,  28.) 

MbbcubIi  PromontorIuk,  the  same  with  the  Her- 
nueum  Promontoriura.  A  promontory  .of  Africa,  on 
the  coaat  of  Zeogitana,  now  Cape  Ban. 

MBBcaalos,  I.  s  celebrsted  gdd  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermes  ('EfMc^c)  by  ^  Greeks.  Homer  and  Heaiod, 
however,  style  him  nermeiaa  ('Ep^etac) ;  and  wherever 
the  form  *£p^  occurs  in  these  poeto,  the  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  Mercury  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  partieaiar ; 
ke  Wiethe  god  of  speech,  of  aloqueDce;  th^petiOBiof 


oraton,  of  merchants,  of  all  dishonest  persons,  and 
perticulariy  thievea,  of  travellers,  and  of  shepherds, 
lie  also  prssided  over  highways  and  croeswaya,  and 
conducted  the  aouls  of  the  deed  to  the  world  below. 
The  Greeks  aacribed  to  their  Hermea  the  invention  of 
the  l3rrei  of  letters,  of  commerce,  and  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  they  placed  hia  birth  either  on  Mount 
Cerycius  in  Bosotia,  or  on  Mount  Cyllene  in  Area- 
dia.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  called  the  son  of  Jupiter 
(24,  883),  but  hifmother  is  mmoticed.  In  the  later 
legenda,  however,  he  is  styled  the  oflbpring  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia.  His  infsncv  was  intrusted  to  Sie  Seasons 
or  Hora ;  but  he  had  hardly  been  laid  in  his  cradle, 
when  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  abetracting  the 
property  of  others,  by  stealing  sway  the  oxen  of  Ad- 
metos,  which  Apollo  was  tending  on  the  banka  of 
the  Amphrysos.  He  displayed  hia  thievish  mopen- 
sities  on  other  occasions  also,  by  depriving  Neptune 
of  his  trident,  Venus  of  her  ffirdle,  Mars  of  nis  sword, 
Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  the  im- 
plements of  his  art.  It  was  his  dexterity  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  that  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter,  in 
which  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Jupiter 
presented  him  with  a  winged  cap  {petoMut),  winged 
sandals  {talatia),  and  a  short  sword  {harpe)  bent  like 
a  scythe.  This  laat  he  lent  on  one  occasion  to  Per- 
seus, to  enable  him  to  destroy  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
( Vid.  Perseus  and  Gorgonea.)  By  means  of  his  cap 
and  sandals  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever  part 
of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the  giestest  celerity, 
and,  besides,  he  was  permitted  to  make  himself  invisi- 
ble, and  to  assume  whatever  shape  he  pleased.  He 
was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of^the  goda,  and 
was  concerned  in  all  alliancea  and  treaties.  He  was 
the  confidant  of  Jupiter  also  in  his -erotic  relations  with 
the  fair  ones  of  earth,  and  was  often  aet  to  watch  and 
b^e  die  jealous  schemes  of  Juno.  After  inventing 
the  lyre,  be  gave  it  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  him 
in  exchange  the  **  golden  three-leafed  rod,"  the  giver 
of  wealth  and  riches.  {Vid.  Caduceus.)  In  the  wars 
of  the>  gianU  agahist  the  gods.  Mercury  showed  himself 
brave,  spirited,  snd  active. — ^He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  he  had  suffered  from  the 
Aloide ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Aigus ;  he  sold 
Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lydia ;  he  con- 
ducted Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  the 
body  of  his  son  Hector;  and  he  carried  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many 
surnames  and  epitheU.  He  was  called  Cylleniua,  Ca- 
dticeatoc,  Argiphontea  (or  the  slayer  of  Argos),  Chtho- 
nius  (or  the  god  who  guides  the  dead  to  the  world 
below),  Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  presides  over  gym- 
nsstic  exercises),  dtc.  He  was  father  of  Autdycus,  by 
Chione;  Mvrtilius,  by  Cteobola ;  Libya,  bv  Libya; 
Echion  and  Euiytns,  by  Anttanira;  Cephalus.  by 
Creiisa ;  Pry  tie,  by  Issa;  Hermaphroditus,  by  Venua ; 
Eudorus,  by  Polimela,  dec.  The  Roman  merchants 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  the  18th  of  May,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Msxi- 
mus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and  some- 
times a  calf,  and  particularly  the  tongues  of  animala 
were  offered.  After  the  votaries  bad  sprinkled  them- 
selves with  Instral  water,  they  offered  prayers  to  the 
divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and 
to  forgive  whatever  diahonest  means  they  had  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  gain. — ^Mercury  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  chUtmyM  or  cloak  neatly  airanffed  on  hia 
person,  with  his  peUuiua  or  winged  cap,  and  the  telaria 
or  winged  aandats.  In  his  hand  he  beara  his  eadueeua 
ot  staff,  with  two  serpenU  twined  about  it,  and  which 
sometimes  has  winga  at  ita  extremity.  The  more  an- 
cient atatoes  of  Mereurv  were  nothing  more  than 
wtfoden  poata,  vdth  a  mde  head  and  a  pointed  beard 
carred  on  them.    Thej  were  set  up  on  the  roads  and 
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footpath!,  tnd  in  Uie  fields  iod  gardens.  Tha  HevnuB 
were  pillan  of  stone;  nd  the  heads  of  some  other 
deity  at  times  took  the  i^ace  of  thst  o(  Heimes ;  such 
were  the  Hermathenc,  Hermerscles,  and  others.  The 
Teneration  in  which  these  Herms  were  held  by  the 
Athenians  msy  be  inferred  from  the  odium  excited 
against  Alcibiades  when  saspected  of  haying  disfignred 
t&se  imsges. — Hermes  or  Mercury  may  1^  reg^ed 
as  in  flome  degree  a  personification  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  he  was 
regarded  as  the  confidant  of  the  ffOds,  their  messenger, 
the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  genius  who  presi- 
ded over  science,  the  eonducter  of  sools  ;  elcTsted  in- 
deed above  the  human  race,  but  the  minister  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natures.  He  was  designated  by  the 
name  Thot.  According  to  Jablonski  {Fanth.  JEgypt, 
5,  5,  S),  the  word  That,  TheyU  Thayt,  or  Thayt,  sig- 
nified in  the  Egyptian  language  an  assembly,  and  more 
particularly  one  composed  uf  sages  and  edocatedper- 
sons,  the  sacerdotal  coUeffe  of  a  city  or  temple.  Thus 
the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  and 
considered  as  unity,  was  represented  by  an  imaginary 
being,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  language 
and  writing,  which  be  had  brought  from  the  skies  and 
imparted  to  man,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy,  medicine,  miiaic,  rhythm:  the 
institution  of  religion,  sacred  proceasions,  the  intro- 
duction of  gymnastic  exercises,  and,  finally,  the  less 
indispensable,  though  not  less  valuable,  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  So  many  volumes 
were  attributed  to  him,  that  no  human  being  could 
possibly  have  composed  then.  {Fabric,,  SihUoik. 
Grae,,  1, 12, 85-94.)  To  him  was  even  accorded  the 
honour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth.  All  the  successive  improven^ents 
in  astronomy,  and,  g^enerally  speaking,  the  labours  of 
every  age,  became  his  peculiar  property,  and  added  to 
his  glory.  In  this  way,  the  names  of  individuals  were 
lost  in  the  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the'  merit 
which  each  one  had  scquired  by  his  observations  and 
labours  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal sssociation,  in  bein^  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  ge- 
nius ;  a  genius  who,  by  his  double  figure,  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant part  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
priests.  An  individual  of  this  order,  therefore,  found 
Lis  only  recompense  in  the  reputation  which  he  ob- 
tained tot  the  entireeaste.  To  these  leading  attributes 
of  Tboth  was  joined  snother,  that  of  protector  of  com- 
merce ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial 
enterprises.  Our  limiu  will  not  permit  any  far- 
ther development  of  the  various  ideas  which,  besides 
those  afa-eady  mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  ima^- 
nary  character  of  Hermea :  his  identity,  namely,  with 
Sinus,  the  star  which  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  terrestrial  symbol  of 
which  was  the  gazelle,  that  flies  to  the  desert  on  the 
rising  of  the  stream ;  his  rank  in  demonology,  as  the 
fiither  of  spirits  and  guide  of  the  dead ;  his  quality  of 
incarnate  ^^head,  subject  to  death ;  and  his  cosmo- 
gonical  alliance  with  the  generative  fire,  the  light,  the 
•oorce  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  principle 
of  all  fecundity.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe 
how  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egjrptian 
Hevmea,  to  produce  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  Hel- 
lenic mythology.  The  Grecian  Hermes  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  Egyptian.  He  neither  presides 
over  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor 
orer  astronomy.  He  hss  not  composed  any  divine 
works  containing  the  serme  and  elements  of  these  sev- 
eral departments  of  knowledge.  The  interpreter  of 
the  gods  in  Egypt,  he  is  in  Greece  onl^  their  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  latter  title  that  he  pre- 
eenres  his  wings,  vrhich  were  among  the  Egyptians 
oiMei^  an  astzonomitfal  aymboL    For  the  ahacuea  on 


the  feet  of  Satoin  senre  to  expbm  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury. Saturn  is  represented  m  this  state,  becanse  it 
requires  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  its  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  has  wings,  because  this 
planet  accomplishes  the  same  revolution  in  little  less 
than  three  months.  Again,  if,  in  memory  of  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  priests  of  Ammon  to  the  caravans 
that  (reversed  the  desert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  be- 
comes the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  mansfled 
to  deprive  tois  peculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.  With 
them  Hermes  or  Merenry,  by  a  ludicrous  analogy,  is 
made  the  god  of  fraud  and  fdsehood.  Is  this  a  reac- 
tion of  the  Grecian  spnrit  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  snd  one  which  preserves,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
was  1 — ^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  how,  even 
when  all  the  sacerdotal  attributes  of  this  deity  have 
disappeared  fiom  the  popular  behef,  they  again  appear 
in  the  mystic  portion  of  the  early  Greek  religion  which 
the  Orpluc  and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us. 
The  Hermes  of  Uiese  hymns  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  the  Odyssey. 
At  one  time  he  recalls  to  our  minds  aU  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  the 
strange  legends  of  the  Hindoo  avatan.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  sacordotal  and  the  Greek  Her* 
mes  becomes  very  perceptible  among  •  the  Romans. 
Tikis  people  first  received  the  sacerdotal  Hermes^ 
whose  worship  had  been  brought  into  Etruria  by  the 
Pelasgi  previous  to  the  time  of  Homer;  and  as 
the  earlier  Hermes  waa  represented  by  a  column 
(Jablonskij  FaaUh,  ^gypt.,  5,  5,  15),  he  became 
with  them  the  god  Terminus.  When,  however,  the 
Romana  were  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian 
Hermea  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  remembrance  of  their  previous  tradi- 
tions. (Compare  Coiuten^,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p. 
ISS,  t»  noHt,  OuL,  p.  ^W.—Creuzer'M  SymboUk,par 
ChUrniaui,  vol  1,  pt.  1,  p.  453,  id.,  pt.  2,  p.  86i.>— 
II.  Trismegistus,  s  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher.  Msnetho  distinguishes  him  from  the  first 
Hermes  or  Thot,  and  says  of  htm  {ap,  Syneell:,  p. 
40),  that  from  engnved  tables  of  stone,  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  earu,  he  translated  the  sacred  charscten 
written  by  the  first  Mereury,  and  wrote  the  explans^ 
tions  in  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  He  calls  him  the  son  of  Agathodemon,  and 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  the  restoration  of  the 
wisdom  taught  by  the  fint  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  written  monuments  of  the  fint  Her- 
mes having  been  loat  or  neglected  in  certain  civil 
revolutions  or  natural  calamities,  the  second  Hermes 
recovered  thenr,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  es- 
tablishing his  authority.  (Herod.,  2,  82.— JlforsAtfm, 
Chron,,  p.  241.  — Ctem.  Alex.,  S^ina.,  6,  p.  242.) 
By  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  he  impressed  the  sacred 
sanction  of  antiquity  upon  his  own  institutions ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  committed  the  columns,  with  his  own  in- 
terpretations, to  the  care  of  the  priesthood.  Hence 
he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  respect  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  long  revered  aa  the  restorer  of  learning. 
From  the  tables  of  the  fint  Hermes  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  an  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  has  faKsen  asserted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  more  than  20,000  volumes,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orden 
of  celestial  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
topics.  For  an  account  of  his  pretended  works,  con* 
suit  the  article  Trismegistus. 

McRidNBS,  son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of 
Melplndts.  He  had  been  among  the  suiton  of  HeleD» 
•nd  waa  thttetoe  boond  to  join  in  the  commoii  canso 
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■IpuiMt  Troy.  Merionet  tttitted  Idomeneat  in  the 
condvet  of  the  Cretan  tnopt,  under  the  character  of 
charioteer,  and  not  only  diatinguithed  himself  by  his 
valour,  bat,  at  the  funeral  gamea  in  honour  of  Patro- 
chia,  he  obtained  the  priae  for  archery.  (/{.,  2,  661 ; 
4,SM;  5,69,dte.) 

McBMNADJB,  the  name  of  %  dynasty  of  kings  in  Lyd- 
ia,  of  whom  Gyges  waa  the  first.  The  line  ended 
with  Crdutts.  They  claimed  descent  from  Hereules. 
{Vid.  Lydia.) 

MandB,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  an  ialand 
end  state  of  Ethiopia.  Herodotoa  only  mentiona  the 
city  of  Meroe.  All  other  writers,  however,  deacribe 
Meroe  as  an  island,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
it  Avas  situated  between  the  Astaboras  and  Aatapua. 
**  The  AaUboras,"  says  Agatharchides,  "  which  flows 
through  Ethiopia,  unites  its  stream  with  the  greater 
Nile,  and  theroby  forms  the  island  of  Meroe  by  flow* 
ing  round  it.  (tftub.,  Oet^.  Min.y  1,  p.  37.)  Stra- 
bo  is  still  moro  precise.  '*  The  Nile,'*  says  this  geog- 
rapher, '*  receives  two  mat  rivera,  which  run  from 
the  east  out  of  some  lakes,  and  encompass  the  groat 
ialand  of  Meroe.  One  ia  called  the  Astaboras,  which 
flows  on  the  eastero  side;  the  other  the  Astapus. 
Seven  hundred  stadia  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
end  the  Astaboraa  is  the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island."  {Strab.,  786.)  A  glance 
at  the  map,  remarks  Heeren  (LUeny  vol.  4,  p.  897 ; 
vol.  1,  p.  886,  Oxford  traits/.),  will  immedtatety  show 
where  the  ancient  Mero6  may  be  found.  The  Asta- 
boras, which  flowa  round  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the 
present  Aibar  or  Taeazze;  the  Astapus,  which  bounds 
t  on  the  led,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile,  is  the 
Bohr  el  Abitd,  or  Wkue  River.  From  these  and 
other  statements,  Heeren  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  Firsts'  that  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is 
the  present  province  of  Atbarj  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Taeazze,  on  the  right,  and  the 
White  stream  and  the  Nile  on  the  left.  The  point 
where  the  island  begina  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ta- 
caxze  and  the  Nile  ;  in  the  aonth  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
branch  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  WoldvhbOy 
end  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  BoAdd,  whose  souroes 
are  nearly  in  the  aame  district,  although  Uiey  flow  in 
different  directions.  It  lies  between  13®  and  18^  N. 
lat.  In  recent  times  a  great  part  is  inchided  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  while  the  southern  part  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  —  Secondly:  Meroe  was,  therefore,  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  riven ;  whose  soper- 
iicial  contents  exceeded  those  of  Sicily  rather  more 
than  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an  ialand  in  the 
•trictest  sense  of  the  word,  because,  although  it  ia  very 
nearly,  it  ia  not  completely  encloaed  by  rivers;  but  it 
was  taken  for  an  island  of  the  Nile,  because,  as  Plinv 
(6,  9)  expressly  observes,  the  varioda  riven  whicn 
flow  round  it  were  all  conaidered  as  brehches  of  thst 
stream.  It  becomes,  moreover,  as  we  are  toM  by 
Brace,  a  complete  island  in  the  reiny  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overflowing  of  the  river. — Thirdly: 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  to  de- 
termine precisely  ito  site.  Fortunately,  other  writen 
give  US  more  assistance.  According  to  Eretosthenes 
{ap.  Strab.f  I.  e.\  it  lay  700  stadia  (about  80  English 
miles)  above  the  junction  of  the  Tacazxe  or  AsUbo- 
ras  and  the  Nile.  Pliny  (6,  29),  following  the  sUte- 
ments  of  those  whom  Kero  had  sent  to  explore  it, 
reckons  70  miUiaria  (63  English  miles);  and  adds 
the  important  fact,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the 
right  side  going  up  stream,  ia  the  small  island  Tadu, 
which  serves  the  city  as  a  port.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  Uiat  the  city  of  Meroe  was 
not  on  the  Tacazze^  as  might  otherwise  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  names  of  those  riven  being  so  unset- 
tled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  ita  situation,  not- 
withstanding the  little  diiftmiM  between  Fliny  and 
838 


Entoithenes,  nay  be  detenuined  with  Ae  nicest  ae- 
cuncy  by  the  email  island  juat  mentioned,  which  Brace 
has  not  omitted  to  note  upon  his  map.  The  ancient 
city  of  Meroi  then  stood  a  little  below  the  present 
Shendyy  under  17^  N.  lat.,  6i®  £.  long.  Brace  saw 
its  rains  from  a  distance*  What  Brace  and  Burclc- 
hardt,  however,  only  saw  at  a  distance  and  hastilyi 
has  now  been  carofolly  examined  by  later  tnvellen, 
especially  Cailland,  and  placed  before  our  eyee  by 
their  drawings.  But,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
trae  eite  of  Merod  has  here  been  indicated,  yet  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  antiquaries  have  diJBlered  on 
the  subject:  some  considering  the  rains  of  Mount 
Berkel,  considerably  farther  down  the  river,  to  point 
to  the  apot.    {Edinb.  Review^  vol.  41 ,  p.  18 1 .)   Moun 
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lount 
a  village  called 
Merawe^  at  about  18^  31'  NTlat.,  and  the  rains  are 
neariy  of  equal  extent  with  tboee  near  Sheody.  The 
ciroumstance  of  the  name  Merewe  has  doubtleas  led 
partly  to  thia  idea,  but  the  axgnment  is  rendered  null 
oy  the  fact  mentioned  by  Csillaod,  that  a  place  not 
far  flrom  Shendy,  covered  with  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  is  called  El  Mersumy^  and  aimilar  names 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Nile.  The  rains  at  Mount  Berkel,  according 
to  Caillaud,  are  probably  those  of  Napata,  originaliy 
the  second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Ethiopia. 
{Limg^M  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  78.)  The  aita  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe  is  still  indicated  by  the  remaina  of  a 
few  temples,  and  of  many  other  edifices  of  sandatone. 
The  whole  extent,  accoiding  to  Caillaud,  amounta  to 
neariy  4000  feet.  The  plain  allowed  snfficient  room 
for  a  much  larger  city,  and  that  the  city  itoelf  was 
larger  than  what  ia  here  stated  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted. 

1.  Religion  of  Meroe. 

From-  the  dbasrvations  of  tnvellere  who  have  care- 
fully  examined  the  rains  of  Mero£,  we  amve  at  the 
important  deduction,  that  this  region  was  once  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  equally  as  far  advanced  in  refinement 
as  the  Egyptisns,  and  whose  style  of  arehitectnre  and 
religious  ceremonies,  as  portrayed  on  the  remaina  of 
that  architecture,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  Egypt.  All  this  becomes  extremely  interesting 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  is  stated  by  many  of  the 
ancient  writera,  that  Meroe  was  the  cradle  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  institutions  of  Egypt :  that  hero 
Um  arta  ana  aciencea  aroae;  that  here  hierofflyphie 
writing  was  discovered ;  snd  that  templea  and  pyra- 
mida  had  already  aprang  up  in  thia  quarter,  white 
Egypt  atilt  remainea  ignorant  of  their  existence.  It 
stands  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remarks  Heeren 
{Ideen,  vol.  4^  p.  419 ;  vol.  1,  p.  406,  Oxford  trand.), 
that,  beaides  the  pastoral  and  hunting  tribea,  which 
led  a  nomade  life  to  the  weat  of  the  Nile,  and  still 
more  to  the  east,  as  far  aa  the  Arabian  Oulf,  there 
existed  a  cultivated  people  near  this  stream,  in  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  who  had  fixed  abodee, 
built  cities,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  and  whose  ra- 
maina  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centu- 
ries, still  excite  our  astonishment.  It  may  farther  be 
stated  aa  a  certaintv,  that  the  civilization  of  this  peo- 
ple was,  in  an  especial  manner,  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  is,  with  the  worship  of  certain  deities. 
The  remains  of  their  foundation  prove  this  too  ctesrly 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  the  aubject.  This 
religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  uncertain.  It  was 
the  wonhip  of  Ammon  and  his  kindred  gods.  The 
circle  of  these  deities  waa  very  nearly  of  the  ssme  ex- 
tent as  that  of  Olympua  among  the  Greeks ;  it  might, 
possibly,  be  somewhat  larger.  It  became  extended 
by  the  appearance  of  the  same  deity  m  different  rela- 
tione, and  consequently  with  changed  attributes,  espe- 
cially with  different  head-oroamenta,  and  also  under 
Tuioue  tans.     Withnnt  digniaing  into  a  detailed 
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descTiptaon  of  particular  detliet,  w*  owy  notqre  « tlvp 
iiuthcr,  adds  the  same  writsr,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, and  assert  that  this  worship  had  its  onain  in  nat- 
ural reliffion  connected  with  agricniture.  The  great 
works  of  nature  were  revered  accordingly  as  they  pro> 
moted  or  retarded  and  hindered  this.  It  seems  nat- 
uial  that  the  sun  and  moon,  so  far  as  they  detennined 
the  seasons  and  the  year,  the  Nile  and  the  earth  as 
sources  of  fmitfulness,  the  sandr  deserts  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  it,  should  all  be  persopi&ed.  One  thing  is  re- 
markable, namely,  that  of  all  the  representations  of 
Nubia  yet  known,  there  is  not  one  which,  according 
to  oor  notions,  is  offensive  to  decency.  But  this  wor- 
ship had,  besides,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  a  sec- 
ond element,  oracles.  Ammon  was  the  original  ora- 
clo-god  of  Africa :  if  afterward,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  other  deities  delivered  oracles,  yet  they  were 
of  bis  race,  of  his  kindred.  Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
bear  of  the  oracles  of  Ammon.  "  The  only  gwls  wor< 
shipped  in  Meroe,''  says  Herodotus  (3,  S9),  "are 
Zeus  and  Dionysos''  (which  he  himself  explains  to  be 
Ammon  and  Osiris).  "  They  also  have  an  oncle  of 
Ammon,  and  undertake  their  expeditions  wben  and 
how  the  god  commands."  How  these  oracles  were 
delivered  we  learn  partly  from  history,  partly  from 
r^resentations  on  monuments.  In  the  sanctuary 
stands  a  ship ;  upon  it  many  holy  vessels ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  midst  a  portable  tabernacle,  surrounded  with 
curtains,  which  may  be  drawn  back.  In  this  is  an 
inuge  of  the  god,  set,  according  to  Diodoros  (8, 199), 
in  precious  stones;  nevertheless,  according  to  one 
account,  it  could  have  no  human  shape.  {Curtiiu, 
4,  7.  "  UmbUieo  nmilU.'')  This  statement  of  Cur- 
tiue,  however,  is  incorrect,  not  only  because  contra- 
dicted by  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Diodorus,  but 
also  because  we  see  on  one  of  the  common  monu- 
ments a  complete  portrait  of  Ammon.— The  ship  in 
the  great  temples  seems  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent Sesostris  presented  one  to  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  the  inside  of  cedar 
and  the  ouUide  of  gold.  (Diod.^  1,  67.)  The  same 
wa*  hung  about  with  silver  goblets,  '^'hen  the  ora- 
cle was  to  be  consulted,  it  was  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  priests  in  procession,  and  from  certain  move- 
ments, either  of  the  god  or  pf  the  ship,  both  of  which 
the  priests  had  well  under  their  command,  the  omens 
were  gathered,  according  to  which  the  high-priest  then 
delivered  the  oracle.  This  ship  is  often  represented, 
both  upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  some- 
times standing  still,  and  sometimes  carried  in  proces- 
sion; but  never  anywhere  except  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  which  was  its  resting-place.  Upon  the 
Nubian  monuments  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
this  in  two  places ;  at  Asseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.  Those  of  Asseboa  are  both  standing.  In  one 
the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  with- 
out a  curtain.  (Craic,  plate  xlv.,  B,)  Ammon  ap- 
pears in  the  same  sitting  upon  a  couch ;  before  him 
an  altar  with  gifts.  (Gou,  plate  xlv.,  A.)  Upon  one 
the  kmg  is  kneeling  before  the  ship  at  his  devotions ; 
in  the  other  he  is  coming  towards  it  wiUi  an  offering 
of  frankincense.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rock  mono* 
ment  at  Derar  we  also  discover  it  twice.  Once  in 
procession,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  (Gau,  plate 
li.,  C) ;  the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  the  king  meets  it, 
bringing  frankincense :  the  other  time  at  rest.  {Ibid., 
plate  lii.)  These  processions  are  not  only  seen  upon 
the  great  Egyptian  temples  at  Philse,  Elephantis,  and 
Thebes,  but  also  in  tne  great  Oasis.  {Description 
de  PEgypUf  pi.  xiii.,  xxxvil,  Ixix.)  These  oracles 
were  certainly  the  main  support  of  this  religion ;  snd 
if  we  connect  with  them  the  lOcal  features  of  the  coun- 
tjies,  it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  its  ori- 
gin. Fertili^  is  here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  confined 
to 'the  borders  of  the  Nile.  At  a  very  short  distance 
from  it  the  desert  begins.    How  could  it,  then,  be 


othtfwise  than  that  crowds  oi  men  abooU  coQgrflgtte 
on  the  bordera  of  the  stream  where  the  dimrro,  al« 
most  the  only  com  here  cultivated,  wookl  growl  ;  And 
if  they  could  satisfy  their  first  cravings  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  scanty  space,  was  not  the  rise  of  a  natural 
religion,  referring  to  it,  just  what  ma^  be  expected  % 
Ada  to  all  this,  however,  another  circumstance  highly 
important.  Meroe  was,  besides,  the  chief  mart  for 
the  trade  of  these  regions.  It  was  the  {[rand  empo* 
rium  of  the  caravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  the  novth 
of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Arabia  Felix  ud 
even  India..  {Heertn^  Jdeen^  vol.  4»  p.  4^ ;  v<^  1,  p. 
411,  Oxford  tranaL) 

2.  Gof>emmcnt  and  General  History  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  according  to  the  accounti  of  the  ancient 
writers,  was  a  city  which  had  its  settled  constitution 
and  laws,  its  ruler  and  government.  But  the  form  of 
this  state  was  one  which  we  too  often  find  among  the 
kingdoms  of  these  southern  regions;  it  was  a  hie- 
rarchy :  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or< 
caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from  among  themselves  a. 
king.  Diodonis's  account  of  them,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  that  we  have,  is  here  given. 
"  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians,"  says,  he,  speakmg  of 
Meroe  (3,  6),  "  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
other  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed-  The  priests 
select  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order,  an^ 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon) 
fixes,  as  he  is  carried  in  procession,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged king  by  the  people ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he  is  placed  over  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  choice  of  the  goda.  The  person  thus 
selected  immediately  enjoys  aU  the  prerogatives  which 
are  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  hi» 
mode  of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  pnnisb 
any  one  beyond  what  the  usages  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  laws  allow.  It  is  a  custom  among  them  to 
inflict  upon  no  subject  the  sentence  of  death,  evenr 
though  ne  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  pun- 
ishment ;  but  they  send  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the 
servants  of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death* 
When  the  criminal  sees  this,  he  goes  immediately  to- 
his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  Ufe.  The 
Greek  custom  of  escaping  punishment  by  flight  into  ai 
neighbouring  country  ia  not  there  permitted.  It  is 
saio  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  attempted 
this  strangled  him  with  her  ewn  girdle,  in  order  to  save 
her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  moat 
remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re^ 
lates  to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Meree,. 
for  example,  who  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  the  highest  rank,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make  known  to  him 
that  the  gods  command  this,  and  that  mortals  should 
not  withdraw,  from  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps  added 
auch  reasons  as  could  not  be  controvertdi  by  weak  un- 
derstandings, prejudiced  by  custom,  and  unable  to  op- 
pose anything  thereto."  Thus  far  Diodorus.  Tha 
government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Ptolemy,  and  its  catastrophe  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  foundation.  By  its  increased 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  light  of  Grecian  philoso- 
j^y  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ergame- 
nes,  at  that  time  king  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest- 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  put 
them  to  death,  and  became  effectually  a  sovereign. 
{Diodonu,  3,  6.)— Of  the  history  of  this  state  previ- 
ous to  the  revolution  just  mentioned,  but  very  scanty 
iniSormation  has  been  preserved ;  but  yet  enough  to 
show  its  high  antiquity  and  iU  early  aggrandizement, 
Pliny  tells  us  (6,  35)  that  '•  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  iU 
wars  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and 
sometimes  served ;  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious  even 
as  far  back  as  the  Trojan  war,  when  Memnon  reigned. 
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At  die  time  of  hit  ■overeigiit7,"  he  coiitiBiiet, "  Mcroe 
is  said  to  have  conttiDed  960,000  toldien  and  400,000 
artificers.  They  still  reckon  there  forty-five  kings. '* 
Thouflfa  theee  accounts  lose  themselTos  in  the  darkness 
of  tradition,  yet  we  may,  by  tracing  histoiy  upward,  dis- 
cover some  certain  chironoloffical  data.  In  the  Persian 
period  Meroe  was  certainly  free  and  independent,  and 
an  important  state ;  otherwise  Cambyses  would  hardly 
have  made  so  great  preparations  for  his  onfortonste  ex- 
pedition. {Herod.,  2,  25.)  The  statement  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  Cambyses  reached  Mero#,  may  per- 
haps be  brought  to  accord  with  that  of  Herodotus^  if  we 
understand  him  to  mean  northern  Meroe,  near  Mount 
Berkel. — During  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Sais,  under  Psammeiichus  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  Merd^  not  only  resisted  his  yoke,  although 
his  son  Psammis  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ethiopia ;  but  we  have  an  important  fact,  which  gives 
a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time  towards 
the  south;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
caste.  These  mimted  towards  Meroe,  whose  ruler 
assiffned  them  dwellings  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitanta 
were  expelled  their  country.  {Herod.,  2,  80.)  The 
dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Meroe,  therefore,  certainly 
leached  so  far  at  that  time,  though  his  authority  on 
the  borders  fluctoated  in  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
hordes  roving  thereabout,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by 
colonies.  I^t  us  go  a  century  Either  back,  between 
800  and  700  B.C.,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourish- 
ing periods  of  this  empire,  contemporaneous  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  time  of  Isaiah,  750- 
700,  whiere  we  shall  consequently  have  a  light  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  oracles  of  the  propheta,  in  con- 
nexion with  Herodotus.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
the  three  mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tar- 
haco  started  up  as  conquerors,  and  directed  their 
weapons  against  Egypt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
preceding  the  dodecarchy  having  just  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  {Ckron.,  vol.  2,  p.  181. — Com- 
pare Marskam,  p.  435),  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seu- 
echus  also  twelve,  and  Tarhaco  twenty  years :  but  by 
Herodotus,  who  only  mentions  SabacO,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  this  nsme  seems  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  dynasty,  which  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lows that  of  ita  founder.  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  he  had  quitted  Egypt  at  the  commana  of  his  ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (2,  ld7,  seqq.).  It  may  therefore  be 
seen,  by  the  example  of  this  conqueror,  how  great  their 
dependance  must  have  been,  in  their  native  country, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  when  even  the  absent 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by 
him  as  a  barbarian  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
community  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  chro- 
noli^  of  Seuechus  snd  Tarhaco  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  Seuechus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in  722,  and 
of  Salmanassar  (2  KingM,  17,  4 ;  19,  9).  Tarhaco 
was  the  contemporary  of  his  successor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  of  his  advance 
against  him.  (2  KingM,  19,  9.)  His  name,  however, 
dees  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Eratosthenes  {ap.  Strabo,  680)  mentions  him  as  a  con- 
queror who  had  penetrated  into  Europe,  and  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  is,  aa  a  sreat  conqueror. 
Certainly,  therefore,  Uie  kingdom  of  Merod  must  have 
ranked  about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  if  we  go  about  200 
years  farther  back,  to  the  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Solomon,  but  who  nevertheless  mounted  the 


throne  of  Jndah  within  twenty  years  after  his  grand- 
sire's  death,  956  B.C.    Against  him,  •*         =^  '     «^ 
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,  it  is  said  in  the 


Jewish  ttMb,  went  ont  Zenh,  the  Etfaiopiaa,  with  t 
host  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
charioto.  (2  CArm.,  14^  9.)  Although  this  number 
signifies  nothing  more  thsn  a  mighty  army,  it  vet  af- 
f<mls  a  proof  of  the  mightiness  of  the  empire,  which  at 
that  time  probably  comprised  Arabia  Felix ;  but  the 
chariota  of  war,  which  were  never  in  use  in  Arabia, 
prove  that  the  passage  refers  to  Ethiopia;  Zerah*s  ex- 
pedition took  place  in  the  early  part  of  Asa's  reign ; 
consequently,  about  950  B.C. ;  and  as  such  an  empire 
could  not  be  quite  a  new  one,  we  are  led  by  undoubt- 
ed historical  statementa  np  to  the  period  of^  Solomon, 
about  1000  B.C. ;  and,  as  this  comes  near  to  the  Tro- 
jan period,  Pliny*s  statements,  though  only  resting  on 
mythi,  obtain  historical  weight.  Farther  back  thao 
this,  the  annals  of  history  are  silent ;  but  the  mona« 
menta  now  begin  to  spesk,  and  confirm  that  high  an- 
tiquity which  general  opinion  and  the  traditions  of 
Meroe  attribute  to  this  state.  The  name  of  Ramessee 
or  Sesostris  has  already  been  found  upon  many  of  the 
Nubian  monuments,  and  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of 
Ethiopia  is  known  from  history.  {Herod.,  2,  110.—- 
Strabo,  791.)  The  period  in  which  he  flourished  can- 
not be  placed  later  than  1600  years  before  the  Christisn 
era.  But  the  name  of  Thutmosis,  belonging  to  the 
preceding  dynasty,  has  also  been  found  in  Nubia,  and 
that  assurecUy  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  monu' 
menta  of  Armada.  But  in  this  sculpture,  as  well  ae 
in  the  procession,  representing  the  victory  over  EUiio- 
pia  in  the  ofiering  of  the  booty,  there  appears  a  degree 
of  civilization  which  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peaceful  arta ;  they  must  consequently  be  attributed 
to  a  nation  that  had  long  been  formed.  We  thus  ap- 
proach the  Mosaic  periM,  in  which  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  lees  a  person 
than  Moses  himself.  {Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,%,  10.)  The 
traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  also  agree  in  this, 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  kid  the  foundation  of  the  most 
ancient  states.  In  a  state  whose  government  differed 
so  widely  from  anything  that  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  would 
happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or  subjecta.  We 
cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  will  bear  any  simili* 
tude  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Meroe  rather 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior 
Africa  at  the  pit»ent  day ;  a  number  of  small  nations, 
of  the  most  opposite  habita  and  mannera— eome  with, 
and  some  without  settled  abodes — form  there  what  is 
called  an  empire ;  although  the  general  political  band 
which  holds  them  together  appears  loose,  and  is  often 
scarcelv  perceptible.  In  Meroe  this  band  was  of  a 
twofold  nature;  religion,  that  is,  a  certain  worship, 
principally  resting  upon  oracles,  and  commerce ;  un- 
questionably the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbarians 
could  be  fettered,  except  forcible  subjugation.  The 
rites  of  that  religion,  connected  with  oracles,  aatisfied 
the  curious  snd  superstitious,  as  did  trade  the  cravings 
ot  their  sensual  appetites.  Eratosthenes  has  handed 
us  down  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Me- 
roe in  his  time  {ap.  Strab.,  821).  According  to  his 
account,  the  islauo  comprised  a  variety  of  people,  of 
whom  some  followed  sgriculture,  some  a  nomade,  pas- 
toral life,  and  others  hunting ;  all  of  them  choosing- 
that  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  district  in  which 
they  lived.  {Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  4»  p.  433 ;  Oxford 
transi,  vol.  1,  p.  420.) 

3.  Commerce  of  Meroe. 

The  ruling  priest-caste  in  Meroe  seem  to  hsve  sent 
ont  colonies,  who  carried  along  with  them  the  service 
of  their  gods,  and  became  the  founders  of  states.  One 
of  these  colonies,  sccording  to  the  express  testimony 
of  Herodotus  (2,  42),  was  Ammonium  in  the.  Libyan 
desert,  which  had  not  merely  a  temple  and  an  oracle, 
but  probably  formed  a  state  in  which  the  priest-csste, 
aa  in  Meroe,  continued  a  ruling  race,  and  chose  a  king 
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Urom  their  own  body.  AmmonKiiii  wand  •»  %  iwt- 
io^placo  for  the  cusTias  paniiig  from  narthAis  Afri- 
ca to  Meioe.  Another  ttill  torlier  aettlement  of  this 
kiod  was  very  probably  Thebea  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
cucomatance  of  a  town  floohahing  to  anch  an  extent 
in  the  midst  of  a  deaert,  of  the  same  worahip  of 
Ammon,  of  the  all-powerful  prieat-caste,  and  Ita  per- 
manent comiazion  with  Meroe  (tinited  with  whiek  it 
founded  Ammonium),  conjoined  with  the  expreaa  aa- 
aertioQ  of  the  Ethiopiana  that  they  were  the  founders 
{Diod.,  8, 3),  givea  to  this  idea  a  degree  of  probability 
bordering  on  certainty.  Tfaie  whole  aapect  of  the  cir- 
cumatanoea  connected  with  thia  wide-spread  prieat- 
caate  gains  a  clearer  light,  if  we  conaider  Amfnonium, 
Thebea,  and  Meroe  the  chief  placea  of  the  African 
caravan  trade ;  in  thia  view  of  the  aubject,  the  dark- 
neaa  of  ^gypto-Ethiopian  antiquity  ia  cleared  up,  aa 
in  the  hands  of  this  priest-caate  the  aouthem  caravan 
trade  waa  placed^  and  thev  founded  the  proud  tern- 
l^ea  and  palacea  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
great  trading  edifices,  which  served  their  gods  for 
aaocloariea,  themselves  for  dwellings,  arid  their  cara- 
vana  for  placea  of  rest.  To  this  caste,  the  states  of 
Meroe  and  Upper  Egypt  very,  probably  owed  their 
foundation ;  except,  indeed,  that  Eigypt  was  much  more 
exposed  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relations  from 
Asia,  than  Meroe,  separated  aa  thia  last  waa  from  oth- 
er countries  by  deserts,  seas,  and  mountains.  The 
close  connexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  upper  Egypt,  ia  ahown^  by  the  circumatance  that 
the  oldest  Egyptian  atates  derived  their  origin  partly 
from  Abyaainia ;  that  Thebes  and  Meioe  founded,  in 
common,  a  colony  in  Libya ;  that  Ethiopian  conquer* 
oia  several  timea  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  E^ptian  kinga  undertook  expeditiona 
to  Ethiopia ;  that  m  both  countries  a  similar  worship, 
similar  mannera  and  customs,  and  similar  s3rmbolical 
writing  were  found ;  and  that  the  discontented  soldier- 
caate,  when  offended  by  Paanuietichua,  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Ethiopians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
fusely supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
countiies.  Where  else,  indeed,  could  it  h^ve  ob- 
tained those  aromatica  and  spices  with  which  so  many 
thoaaands  of  ita  dead  were  annually  embalmed  1 
Whence  those  perfumes  which  burned  upon  ito  altars ! 
Whence  that  immenae  quantitv  of  cotton  in  which 
the  inhabitanta  clothed  diemaelves,  and  which  Egypt 
itaelf  fumiahed  bat  aparingly  1  Whence,  again,  that 
eariy  rraort  in  Egypt  of  the  Ethiopian  ffold-coontriea, 
which  Cambyaea  aought  after,  and  loat  lialf  hia  army 
in  the  fruitless  specuwtion  1  Whence  the  quantity  of 
ivory  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  works  of  art 
of  the  Greeka  aa  well  aa  of  the  Hebrews  1  Whence, 
espBcially,  that  early  extension  of  the  Ethiopian  name, 
which  shines  in  the  traditionaiy  histoiy  of  so  many 
nationa,  and  which  the  Jewish  poets  aa  well  as  the 
oldest  Greek  bards  have  celebrated  1  Whence  aU 
thia,  if  the  deaerta  which  bordered  on  Ethiopia  had 
always  kept  the  inhabitanta  isolated  from  those  of 
more  nortnem  countries  1 — ^At  a  later  period,  in  the 
time  of  Ftolemy  I.,  it  ia  astonishing  bow  compleiiely 
that  able  prince  bad  eetabliabed  the  trade  between  his 
own  country,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  The  aeries 
of  magnificent  and  aimilar  monumenta,  interrupted  on 
the  frontien  of  Egypt,  near  Elephantine,  and  recom- 
mencing on  the  aouthem  side  of  the  African  deaert,  at 
Mount  Berkel,  and  especially  at  Meroe,  to  be  contin- 
ued to  Axum  and  Axab,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
similar  civilization  and  activity.  Meroe  waa  the  fint 
fertile  country  after  crosaing  the  Libyan  deaert,  and 
formed  a  natural  reating-place  for  the  northern  carar 
Tana.  It  waa  likewiae  tne  natural  mart  for  the  pro- 
doctiona  of  inner  Africa,  which  were  brouffht  for  the 
nae  of  the  northern  portion,  and  waa  reckoned  the 
cnitermost  of  the  countries  which  produced  gold,  while 
by  tba  navigable  rivers  aanoonding  it  on  lul  sides,  it 


had  a  ready  conmnnication  with  the  more  aontheni 
countries  (DiotLf  1,  33).  As  ready,  owing  to  the 
moderate  distance,  waa  its  connexion  with  Arabia  Fe- 
lix ;  and  ao  looff  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe  was  the  natural 
market'pla^e  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
rica. The  route  which  led  in  antiquity  from  Meroe 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen,  ia  not  designated  by 
any  historian :  the  commerce  between  those  nations 
beinff  indicated  only  by  monumental  traces  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  deatroy.  Imme- 
diately between  Meroe  and  the  golf  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  Axum,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  route, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  those  of 
Axab  or  Saba.  Heeren,  from  whom  the  above  ideas 
are  principally  borrowed,  deduces  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  roview  ojf  the  entire  subject. — 1.  That 
in  the  earlier  ages,  a  commercial  intercoune  existed 
here  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  I^bya,  and 
Egypt,  which  was  founded  upon  their  mutual  necea- 
aities,  and  l^ecame  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of 
these  nations.— 3.  That  the  principal  seat  of  this  in- 
ternational commerce  was  Meroe  ;  and  its  chief  route 
is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  ruins  reaching  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean : 
Axum  and  Azab  being  links  in  thia  cbain  between 
Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebea  and  Ammonium  be- 
tween Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.— 3.  That  chief  pla- 
cea for  trade  wero  at  the  aame  time  settlemenU  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  as  the  ruling  tribe,  had  its 
chief  residence  at  Meroe,  and  sent  out  colonies  thence, 
who'became  builden'of  towns  and  templea,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  founden  of  new  atates. — The  conducton 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  were  the 
Nomadic  shepherd-nations.  Men  accustomed  to  fix- 
ed residences  and  to  dwellings  in  towns  were  not 
adapted  for  the  restless  csravan-life,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  attention  neceasaiy  for  the  camele,  and 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  wares.  It  was  better 
suited  to  Nomadic  nations.  In  the  case  of  the  Car- 
thaginian caravans,  we  know  that  they  were  managed 
by  the  Nc^madic  Lotophagi  and  Nasamones,  as  the  car- 
avana  were  by  the  Midianites  and  Edomites  in  Arabia: 
this  is  historically  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  case  on  ^e  great  commercial  road  from  Am- 
monium to  Azab,  as  similar  Nomadic  tribes  are  stiH 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. — ^Meroe  hsd 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  copper 
and  even  of  iron  iUelf.    {Diod.,  1,  33.) 

4.  Influence  of  Meroe  on. Egyptian  ewilizatum. 

Everything  seems  to  favour  the  anppoaition  that 
Meroe  gave  religion  and  the  arta  of  civiliaed  life  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  aiguraenta  in  support  of  this  opinion  :  1. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  toe  ancient  writera. — %. 
The  progress  of  civilization  in  Egypt  from  south  to 
north  ;  for  the  Delta,  the  part  of  Egypt  contiguoua  to 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  been  originally  uninhabitable, 
except  a  small  space  about  the  extremities  of  the 
marah  ;  and  history  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  up- 
per Egypt  descended  and  drained  the  country. — 3. 
Hie  improbability  that  an  Arabian  colony  would  have 
croaaed  Syria  from  Babylon  to  Suez,  and  wandered  ao 
far  aouth  as  Thebes  to  found  its  fint  settlement. — 4. 
The  radical  difference  between  the  Coptic  and  Arabic 
languages,  which  existed  even  in  the  days  of  Abra^ 
ham.  {Murray,  Appendix  to  Bruce,  book  2,  p.  479.) 
— 5.  The  trade  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  by 
Azab,  Axum,  Meroe,  and  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  trade 
be  as  old  as  from  the  remarks  previously  made  it 
would  aeem  to  be,  we  may  conaider  Ethiopia  as  one 
of  the  fint  aeats  of  international  trade,  or,  in  other 
worda,  of  civilization ;  for  an  exchange  of  warea 
would  lead  to  an  exchange  of  ideas,  and  this  recipro- 
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cal  eommimication  would  neeesitvily  oiye  rise  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.*-^.  The  earious 
fact,  that  the  images  of  sotne  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
temples  to  others  in  Ethiopia ;  and,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into  Egypt. 
{Eustath.,  ad  R,,  1,  424.)— 7.  The  very  remarkable 
character  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in  which 
black  (or,  more  correctly,  dark-coloured)  men  are  rep- 
resented in  the  costume  of  priests,  as  conferring  on 
certain  red  figures,  similarly  habited,  the  instruments 
and  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  **  This  singular 
tepresentation,**  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  which  is  often 
repeated  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
Phile  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
ur,  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
ne  transmission  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
etttutions  from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively fair  Egyptians."— i.  Other  paintings  of  nearly 
the  same  purport.  In  the  temple  of  Phils,  the  sculp- 
tures frequently  depict  two  persons,  who  equally  repre- 
sent the  characters  and  symbols  of  Osiris,  and  two  per- 
sons equally  answering  to  those  of  Isis ;  but  in  both 
cases  one  is  invariably  much  older  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  the  superior  divinity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
conjectures  that  such  figures  represent  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  rites  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  In  these  delin- 
eations there  is  a  very  marked  and  positive  distinction 
between  the  dark  figures  and  those  of  fairer  complex- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  frequently  conferring  the 
symbols  of  divinity  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.— 9. 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  name- 
ly, that  the  knowl^ge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
Was  not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of 
priests  as  in  Egypt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it 
as  freely  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  com- 
mon use.  A  proof  at  once  of  the  eariier  use  of  pic- 
ture-writing, or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
and  also  of  its  being  ajpplied  to  the  purposes  of  traae. 
— 10.  The  more  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  primeval  mound,  occurs  more  to 
the  sooth  than  the  rectilinear' form.  Thus  the  pyra- 
mids of  Saecara  are  oMer  in  form  than  those  of  Djizay 
another  proof  of  architecture's  having  come  in  from 
the  countries  to  the  south.  {Clarke' 8  Tratelts  vol. 
6,  p.  230,  Lond.  ed.) — From  this  body  of  evidence, 
then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  spread  themselves 
by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper  Effypt ;  that 
these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  tneir  great 
prosperity,  became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  others ; 
and  as  in  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
there  gradually  became  founded  a  succession  of  colo- 
nies in  the  vallev  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  o^  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  at 
first,  independent  of  each  other,  and  therefore  formed 
just  so  many  little  states.  Though,  with  the  promul- 
gation of  their  religion,  either  that  of  Ammon  himself, 
or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companions,  after 
whom  even  the  settlements  were  named,  the  extension 
of  trade  was  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
nists from  Merod  to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert ; 
yet  there  were  many  other  causes,  such  as  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land,  and  the  facility  of  making  the  rude  na- 
tive tribes  subservient  to  themselves,  woich,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  progress  of  this  coloni2a- 
tion.  The  advantages  which  a  Targe  stream  offers,  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication,  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  to  see  civilisation  spreading  on  their  banks.  The 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  of  the  Indus  and 
Oanses,  of  the  Kiangh  and  Hoangfao,  afford  us  as  plain 
proom  of  this  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  (  Heeren^  Ideen^ 
▼oL  5,  p.  109,  teqq,  ;  Oxford  trarul,  vol.  2,  p.  110.) 
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—As  to  the  origin  of  the  ctvilixatiott  of  MoroA  ilMlf, 
all  is  complete  uncertainty;  though  it  ia  geneFally  aup- 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  plains  of  India. 
The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  the  work  of 
Von  Boklen^  Dtu  alte  IndUui  mit  hewomdenr  Rueh- 
sichi  WLf  Mgyflmi^  vol.  1,  p.  119,  9Viq. 

MsBdPB,  I.  one  of  the  Pleiades.  She  manied  Sis- 
yphus, son  of  .£olu8,  before  her  traBsfiormation  into  a 
star ;  and  it  was  iaUed  that,  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades,  Merope  appears  less  luminous  than  her  aisteiw 
stars,  through  shame  at  having  been  the  only  one  of 
the  number  that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  mythol- 
ogists  relate  the  eame  of  Electra.  Schwenck  sees  ia 
the  union  of  Merope  with  Sisyphus  a  symbolical  atlu^ 
sion  to  Corinthian  navigation.  iJSckiienskj  Bhizxtn^ 
p.  19.— Compare  Weleker,  JBtK,  TrU.,  p.  655.— iiL 
ib.^  p.  673.>---lI.  A  daughter  of  Cypaelus,  who  meiw 
ried  Cresphontee,  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  Her  husband  and  two  of  her  dithlrea 
were  murdered  by  Polyphontes.  The  murderer  vrish- 
ed  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would  have  been  obliged 
to  comply  had  not  Epytos  or  Telephontes,  her  third 
son,  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Poly^ 
pbontes.    {ApoUod.,  2,  6. — Pausan.,  4,  3.) 

MsBOPS,  a  kinff  of  the  ialand  of  Cos,  who  married 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  changed  into 
an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  eonsteUations.  ( Omd, 
Met.,  1,  763.) 

Mbbos,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  th&neighboorhood  of  Nysa,  and 
to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  of  Baochoe*s 
being  enclosed  in  the  thigh  (fttfp6s)  of  Jupiter.  Hua 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  ia  characteristic  ef  the 
Grecian  spirit,  which  found  tracea  of  their  nalioo  and 
langusge  in  every  quarter  of  the  worid.  The  mount* 
ain  in  question  is  the  famoua  Meru  of  Indian  mythol- 
ogy.   {Creu»ar*»  SymboUk,  vol.  1,  p.  687.) 

MBSBMBaiA,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nessus,  now  Metevria  or  Meterm.  Ac* 
cording  to  Herodotus  (7,  108),  it  was  a  settlement  d 
the  Samothracians. — Von  Humboldt  notices  the  tep- 
minations  of  magus,  hriga,  and  hrha^  appended  to  the 
names  of  towns,  as  undoubtedly  Celtic.  He  rsfen  to 
the  same  source  the  termination  brio,  which  is  aaeC 
with  in  the  geomphy  of  Thrace,  as,  ||or  example,  in 
the  cities  of  Selymbria  and  Mesenbna.  He  thinka 
that  the  Basque  iri  and  uri  are  also  connected  witk 
this  ;  and  that  we  can  p>  no  farther  than  to  say  tint 
there  was  an  old  root  6n  or  bro,  expressing  land,  hab» 
itation,  settlentent,  with  which  the  Teutonic  bwrg  and 
the  Greek  ir^pyof  may  have  been  originally  connected. 
In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages,  bro  is  still,  he 
says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  ffenerally  a  couiv 
try  or  district ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iSo/.,  8^ 
234)  explains  the  name  of  Allobroges  as  aignifyimr 
strangers,  men  from  another  land,  **  quomam  brogm 
GaUi  agrnm  dicunt ;  alia  autem  aliud.**  <  Fuf.,  how* 
ever,  Allobroges. — AmMs  Rome,  p.  xxii.) 

Mbsbnb,  I.  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where  Apamen 
was  built.  It  is  now  Digel  {Strah.,  in  Hwis.,  G. 
M.y  2,  p.  146.— Ftt«.,  «,  ^l.-^SUph,  Byz.,  p.  91,  n. 
8.)-— II.  Another,  enclosed  between  the  canal  of  Bo*- 
ra  and  the  Paaitigris,  and  which  is  called  in  the  Oriei^ 
tal  writers  Perat-Mitcan,  or  "the  Mesene  of  the  En^ 
phrates,'*  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  Mesene  of  the  Ti- 
gris. The  term  Meeene  is  a  Greek  one,  and  refera  to 
land  enclosed  between  two  streams.  {PkUottorgma^ 
3,  7,-^Cellariue,  G&ogr.  Antiq.^  vol.  1,  p.  641,  ttL 
Schwartz.) 

MssoHfiDBs,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Crete.  He  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian^s,  and  one  of  his  fn- 
vourites,  and  wrote  a  eulogium  on  Anthnofis.  Ha- 
drian's successor,  the  philosophic  Antooimis,  made  it 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  economy  into  the  fbaneee 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  stopped 
the  salariea  which  had  been  eUowed  to  tho  oseleoe 
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couitieA  with  vAom  the  pthce  of  Hadrian  had  swarm- 
ed. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  stipend  allowed 
to  Mesomedes  sntfered  a  reduction.  {Jul.  Cap.,  Vit. 
AtU.  Piif  c.  7.)— We  have  two  epigrams  of  this  poet*s 
in  the  AnUiology,  and  also  a  piece  of  a  higher  charae* 
ter,  a  Hymn  to  Nemuis»  Judging  from  3xis  last  spe- 
cimen, Mesomedes  must  have  possessed  talents  of  no 
mean  order.  The  Hymn  to  Nemesis  was  published 
for  the  first  time,  with  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Aratus,  Oxfnu,  1762,  8vo. 
It  was  subsequently  given  Iw  Burette  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Mem.  de  VActSi.  des  Ifuer.,  dec.,  by  Brunck  in 
his  Analecta,  and  by  Snedorf  in  his  wo^,  **  De  Hym- 
nu  veterum  Grmeorumy^*  Hofn,,  1786,  8vo.  {SchoU, 
HiH.  hit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61.) 

MssopoTAMiA,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  denotes  hetwten  iki  rwtrt  (firom 
fdaoq  and  fnTafi6^.)  It  was  situate  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  The  name  itself,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  this  tract  prior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (AnaJb.,  1,  5,  1); 
and  other  writers  included  this  country,  especially  the 
northern  part,  under  the  general  uame  of  Syria.  (Str(L- 
ho,  737.)  The  Romans  always  reffsrdcd  Mesopotamia 
as  a  men  division  of  Syria.  {Mua,  1,  W.-^Plin.,  5, 
13.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
Al  JezirOt  or  "  the  island."  tn  scripture  it  is  styled 
Aram  and  Aranuea;  but  as  Aram  also  signifies  Syria, 
it  is  denominated,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aram  Naha- 
ratm,  or  Uie  "  Syria  of  the  rivers.'*  It  was  first  peo- 
pled by  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians,  though  httle 
is  known  of  its  history  till  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Penian  empire.  Cttshan-rishthathaim,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Judge$  (3,  8,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of  a  district 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the 
different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
As8yTiana(3  JSAng9,\9, 13),  and  subsequently  belonged 
in  succession  to  the  Chaldsan,  Persian,  and  Syro-Ma- 
cedonian  monarchies. — Mesopotamia,  which  inclines 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  commenced  at 
]at.  33^  W  N.,  and  terminated  near  N.  lat.  37*'  30'. 
Towards  the  sooth  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ed bj  the  Euphrates  at  Cunaxa,  and  to  the  waU  of 
Semiramis,  wkich  separated  it  firom  Mesene.  To- 
wards the  north  it  was  bounded  by  a  part  of  Mount 
Tauraa.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  Chaboras,  a  tributary  of  the  £u- 
pfasatesv  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful. 
The  sonthem  portion  consists  chiefly  of  reddish  hills, 
and  deserts  without  anv  trees,  except  liquorice-wood ; 
and,  like  the  desert  ot  Arabia,  suffers,  at  a  distance 
itotEL  the  rivers,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.  Here,  on 
die  parched  steppes  or  table-lands,  where  the  simoom 
often  breathes  oestmction,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
Che  earUest  times  wandered.  When  history,  therefore, 
speaks  of  the  Romans  and  Persians  as  possessing  Mes- 
opotamia, we  must  understand  the  noithem  part,  which 
nboonded  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  portion,  who  still  speak  an  Armeno-Syriae 
dialeet,  were  called  among  themselves  Myfldonians, 
and  their  disthA  was  known  by  the'  name  of  Mygdo- 
nta.  {Polyb.j  6,  Bl.  —  Steph.  Byzi,  $.  v.)  Subse- 
quently, under  the  Syro-Macedonian  monarchy,  it  took 
the  name  of  Anthemusia.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  14,  9. — 
Eutrvp^  8,  2.^8exhu  Rufus,  c.  20.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Parthian  sway,  about  120  B.C.,  an  Arab  sheik, 
Osroes,  took  possession  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
land,  wresting  a  princiMlity  in  this  quarter  from  the 
Seleocidc  of  Syna.  This  district  then  assumed  the 
Bune  of Osroene.  {Stepk.  Byz.,  #.  v. — Proeop.,  Pert., 
1 ,  17.— iimm.  Mareell.,  14, 8. )  Mesopotamia  was  fre- 
<|iient]y  the  scene  of  warlike  operations,  especially  be- 
twreen  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  who  here  lost  Cras- 
id  between  the  latter  nation  end  the  new  Per- 
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aians.  Ailer  remaining  for  some  time  a  Roman  pro? • 
mce,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  new  Peraian  Jung* 
dom,  and  then  successively  under  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government 
has  so  altered  the  appearance  of  this  la^  tract  of 
country,  that  these  fruitful  plaina,  which  once  were 
covered  with  cities,  now  scarcely  exhibit  more  than  a 
few  miserable  villages.  The  lower  pert  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  now  called  Irak  Araln,  the  upper  Diar-Bekr. 
{LaurejWt  Ann.  Geogr.,  p.  2^8. — tUnneU,  GeogrOf* 
pky  of  WuUm  Awia,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

Mkssaul,  I.  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.  In  the  Euse- 
bian  Chronicle  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  A.U.C. 
694 ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  he  would  have  been 
17  when  he  joined  the  republican  standard  at  Philippi. 
He  acted  a  prominent  pert  in  that  battle,  and,  after  it 
was  lost,  was  offered  the  command  of  the  diapersed 
forces  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  he  was  younger  than  21  at  this  period, 
and  bis  birth,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  fixed  laier 
than  the  year  690.  In  nis  youth  he  stiidied  for  a 
short  time  at  Athens,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  nis  name  having  appeared 
in  the  roll  of  the  proscribed  by  the  nomination  of  An- 
tony, he  fled  from  Italy,  ana  sought  refuge  with  tha 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Previous,  however,  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  his  name,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  was  erased  &om  the  fatal  list,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  not  been  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  mur- 
der. Varro  accepted  the  proffered  pardon^  and  retired 
to  his  studies  and  his  books,  among  which  he  after- 
ward died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  but  it  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  Messala,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth.  The  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  supped  in  private  with  Cat- 
sins  in  his  tenL  That  chief  had  wished  to  protract 
the  wst,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  ffeneral  desire 
that  prevailed  in  the  army  to  hazard  the  fortunee  of 
the  republic  on  one  decisive  battle.  At  parting  for 
the  night,  he  grasped  Messala  by  the  hand,  and,  ad- 
dressing him  in  Greek,  called  him  to  bear  witness  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  same  painful  neceaaity  as  the 
great  Pompey,  who  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
stake  on  one  throw  the  safety  of  his  countiy.  On 
the  following  day,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
Messala  commanded  one  of  the  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Brutus.  AfUr  the  second  defeat  at  Philippi 
he  escaped  to  Thasus,  an  island  in  the  iSgean  Sea. 
He  was  there  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party.  But  he  probably 
considered  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  as  now 
utterly  hopeless,  and  accordingly  listened  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Pollio,  who  undertook  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who 
should  surrender  under  his  command.  Antony  passed 
over  to  Thasus,  and,  with  great  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Messala,  as  well  as  some  of  his  friends, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  was  put  in  possession  of 
Uie  stores  which  had  been  amassed  in  that  island  for 
the  wreck  of  the  republican  forces.  Having  now  join- 
ed the  arms  of  Antony,  Messala  accompanied  him  in 
the  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  through  tho 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia,  when  he  received  the  hom* 
age  of  the  tributary  kings  and  settled  their  disputes. 
MesM^a,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  distinguish- 
ed for  his  powers  in  speaking,  and  he  somethnes  plead 
before  Antony  in  favour  of  an  accused  tetrarch  or  of 
an  injured  people.  At  length,  however,  the  scanda- 
lous and  infatuated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  6f  Augustus,  induced  him  to 
transfer  his  services  to  the  latter,  whom  he  continued 
to  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
naval  war  with  Soxtus  Pompey,  he  was  second  in 
command  under  Agrippa,  and,  on  one  occasion  du- 
ring his  absence,  had  the  supreme  direction  of  tho  , 
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fleet.  In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  wu  also  for 
some  time  stationed  with  an  armj  on  the  NeafwUtan 
shore ;  and  Augustosi  having  been  not  only  defeated, 
hot  shipwreckM  in  one  of  the  many  naval  engage- 
mento  which  he  foosht  with  Pompeyi  sought  shelter 
in  the  most  wretched  condition  in  the  camp  of  Mes- 
sala,  by  whom  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  master, 
and  treated  with  the  tenderest  care.  The  death  of 
Seztus  Pompe^  at  length  opened  both  sea  and  land 
to  his  soccessml  adversary,  and  it  was  qnickly  follow- 
ed by  the  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus. — Messala  was  consul 
in  A.U.C.  721,  the  ^ear  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
which  he  bore  a  distmguished  part.  Ailer  that  deci- 
sive victory  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  he  lived  the  general  favourite  of  all  pax- 
ties,  and  the  chief  ornament  of  a  court  where  he  still 
asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity.  While  at  Rome 
he  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had 
fmnerly  belonged  to  Marc  Antony ;  but  he  was  fre- 
quently absent  from  the  capital  on  the  service  of  the 
•Ute.  War  after  war  was  intrusted  to  his  conduct, 
and  province  after  province  was  committed  to  his  ad- 
ministration. In  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Tibullus,  v^o  has  cel- 
ebrated the  military  exploits  of  Messala  in  his  fained 
panegyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachment  to 
his  patron  m  hia  elegies.  The  triumph  which  Messa- 
la obtained  in  797,  for  his  victories  m  a  Gallic  cam- 
paupn,  completed  the  measure  of  his  military  honours ; 
and  he  fill^  in  succession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
il offices  in  the  state.  Besides  holding  the  consulship 
in  721,  he  was  elected  mto  the  college  of  Aucurs,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  we  aque- 
ducts, one  of  those  great  public  works  for  which 
Rome  has  been  so  justly  celebrated.  In  736,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas  from 
the  capital,  he  was  nominatml  prefect  of  the  city ;  but 
he  resigned  that  situation  a  few  days  after  bis  appoint- 
ment, regarding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
constitution  of  his  country.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  person  who,  by  command  of  Uie  Con- 
script fatheiv,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
house  as  the  **  Father  of  his  country  ;**  a  distinction 
which  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  from 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world  (Suet.,  Aug.,  58),  and 
a  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that,  having  attained  the 
emnmit  of  his  wishes,  he  had  nothing  more  to  desire 
from  the  immortal  gods  but  a  continuance  of  tha  same 
attachment  till  the  last  moments  of  his  lifb.-^From 
this  period  the  name  of  Messala  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  He  survived, 
however,  ten  or  twelve  years  longer.  Tiberius  Ce- 
sar, who  was  then  a  youth,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Messala, 
when  in  his  old  age,  much  deference  and  attention, 
and  attempted  to  imitate  his  style  of  oratoiy.  (Suet., 
Tib.,  c.  70.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  be  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  the  sacra,  spina ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  de- 
prived of  both  sense  and  memory.  He  at  length  for- 
got his  own  name  {PUn.,  7,  24),  and  became  mcapa^ 
Die  of  putting  two  words  together  vrith  meaning.  It 
18  mentioned  in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  that  he  per- 
ished by  abstaining  from  food  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventjr-two  ;  but  if  he  were  bom  in  690, 
as  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ex- 
istence till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  a  passage  of  the  didogue  "  De 
eauiif  corrupts  doquentim,^*  where  it  is  said,  **  Cknr- 
vinMs  in  fnidiwm  usque  AugusH  principaium,  Asinus 
pane  ad  exiremum  duravit.^*  Now  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Aogustua  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
746,  when  Messala  could  only  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifty- six. — His  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
funeral  elegy  was  written  by  Ovid.  (Ep.,  ex.  Pont.j 
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1, 7.)-^Thoagh  Messala  had  attained  the  highest  ponit 
of  exaltation,  in  an  age  of  the  most  yiolent  poUtical 
factions  and  the  most  flagrant  moral  corruption,  he 
left  behind  him  a  spotless  character;  being  chiefly 
known  aa  a  disinterested  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
steady  supporter,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  of  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  constitution.  "Messala,*' 
says  Berwick,  **  had  the  singular  merit  of  supporting 
an  unblemished  character  in  a  most  despotic  court, 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those  principles  for 
which  he  had  fought  in  the  fields  of  Philippi ;  and  the 
genuine  inteffrity  of  his  character  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  sM  parties,  that  it  attracted  a  general  ad- 
miration in  a  most  corrupt  age.  He  was  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  virtuous ;  he  was  liberal,  attached  to  let- 
ters, and  his  patronage  was  considered  as  the  surest 
passport  to  the  gates  of  fame,  and  extended  to  eveiy 
man  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  letters.  This 
character  is  supported  by  history,  is  not  contradicted 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  sealed  by  the  impar- 
tial judgment  of  posterity.  No  writer,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  has  ever  named  Messala  vritbout  some 
tribute  of  praise.  Cicero  soon  perceived  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  assemblage  of  excellent  Qualities,  which  he 
would  have  more  admired  had  he  lived  to  see  them 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.  Messala  was 
his  disciple,  and  rivalled  his  master  in  elo<^oence.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Quintilian,  his  style  was 
neat  and  elegant,  and  in  all  his  speeches  he  displayed 
a  superior  nobility.  In  the  Dialogue  of  Orators,  he  is 
said  to  have  excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetness  and 
correctness  of  his  style.  His  taste  for  poetry  and  po- 
lite literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  he  was  protected  by  Cesar,  favoured  br 
Mscenas,  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  loved  by  Tibut- 
lus.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  odes,  praises 
Messala  in  the  happiest  strains  of  poetry,  calls  the 
day  he  intended  to  pass  with  him  propitious,  and 
promises  to  treat  him  with  some  of  his  most  excellent 
wine.  '  For,'  says  the  poet,  <  though  Messala  is  con- 
versant with  dl  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the 
Academy,  he  will  not  decline  such  entertainment  as 
my  humble  board  can  supply.*  (Od.,  8,  21.)  The 
modest  Tibullus  flattered  himself  with  the  pleasing 
hope  of  Messala*s  paying  him  a  visit  in  the  country, 
*  where,'  says  he,  *  my  beloved  Delia  shall  assist  in 
doing  the  honours  for  so  noble  a  guest'  (1,  5).  The 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  was  admired  and  encouraged 
by  Messala ;  and  this  condescension  the  exiled  wtd 
has  acknowledged  in  an  epistle  to  his  son  Messalinus^ 
dated  frpm  the  cold  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  this 
letter  Ovid  calls  Messala  his  friend,  the  light  and  di- 
rector of  all  his  literary  pursuiu.  It  is  natursl  to  sop- 
pose  that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  Messala  and 
Virgil,  and  yet  no  historical  circumstance  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  suflficient  to  evince  it.  The  poem 
called  Ciris,  which  is  dedicated  to  Messala,  ana  has 
been  ascribed  to  Virgil  by  some  grave  authorities, 
gfows  more  suspicious  every  day.  Tacitus,  whose 
judgment  of  mankind  is  indisputable,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  not  always  in  the  most  feivourable  point  of 
view,  seems  fond  of  praising  Messala ;  and  in  a  speech 
given  to  Silius,  the  consul -elect,  he  considers  him 
among  the  few  great  characters  who  have  risen  to  the 
highest  honours  by  their  inte^ty  and  eloquence. 
(Ann,,  11,6.)  Even  Tiberius  himself,  when  a  youth, 
took  him  for  his  master  and  pattoro  in  speaking ;  and 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman  people  had 
he  also  taken  him  for  his  guide  and  pattern  in  virtue." 
(Bervnek*s  Lines,  p.  69.  seqq.y-Messsla.  was  united 
to  Terentia,  who  had  been  first  married  to  Cicero,  and 
subsequently  to  Sallust,  the  historian.  After  the 
death  of  Messala,  she  entered,  in  extreme  old  see, 
into  a  four&  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  two  greatest  curi- 
osities in  Rome,  the  widow  of  Cicero,  and  the  chair 
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in  wUch  Julias  Ctnn  bad  been  sMUtmaied.  Met- 
sala  left  by  Terentia  two  boiis,  Marcos  and  Lucius. 
Tbe  elder  of  these,  who  was  consul  in  751,  took  the 
name  of  Messaliuus ;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Tiberius,  when  that  prince  commanded,  before 
his  accession  to  the  empire,  in  the  war  of  Pannouia. 
{VilL  PaUre.y  S,  112.)  Messalinus  inherited  his 
father's  eloquence,  and  also  followed  the  example  he 
bad  set  in  devoted  attachment  to  Augustus,  and  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  literature.  But,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius^  he  was  chiefly  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  servile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  {Tacit.,  Aim., 
3,  18.)  The  younger  son  of  Messala  assumed  the 
name  of  Cotta,  from  his  maternal  family,  and  acted  a 
conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  reputable  part  in 
the  first  years  of  Tiberius.  Both  brothers  were  friends 
and  protectors  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to  Messalinus 
two  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  which  are  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father.  {Dun- 
lop*M  Roman  lAi,,  vol.  3,  p.  63,  seqq.,  Lond.  ed.) 

Mbssalina,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  dishonoured  his  throne  by  her  unbrialed 
and  disgusting  incontinence.  Her  crueltv  equalled 
her  licentiousness.  After  a  long  csreer  or  ^dt,  she 
openly  married  a  young  patrician  named  Silius,  du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Ostia.  Narcissus,  the  freedmatf  of  Claudius, 
was  the  onlv  one  who  dared  to  inform  Claudius  of  the 
fact,  and,  when  he  had  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  his  imperial  master,  he  brought  him  to  Rome.  The 
sRival  of^  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all  who  had 
thronsed  arotnd  Messalina;  but  still,  though  thus  de- 
serted, she  resolved  to  brave  the  storm,  and  sent  to 
the  emperor  demnnding  to  be  heard.  Narcissus,  how- 
ever, fearingf  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  the  feeble 
spirit  of  her  husband,  despatched  an  order,  as  if  com- 
ine  from  him,  for  her  immediate  punishment.  The 
Older  found  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  She  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failing, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  had  been  senf 
for  that  purpose,  A.D.  48.  {Tacit,,  Arm,,  11  €<  12. 
^Suetanhu,  VU.  Claud-h^II.  Called  also  Statilia, 
the  grand-daughter  of  StaUlios  Taurus,  who  had  been 
consul,  and  haid  enjoyed  a  Uiumph  during  tbe  reisn 
of  Augustus.  She  was  married  four  times  before  she 
came  to  the  imperisl  throne.  The  last  of  her  four 
husbands  was  Atticus  Vestinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  ventured  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  al- 
though he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  Nero  for  a 
rival.  The  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Vestinus 
as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  now 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  and  accordingly  compelled 
him  to  open  his  veins.  Messalina  was  transferred  to 
the  imperial  bed.  After  the  death  of  Nero  she  en- 
deavoured to  regain  her  former  rank,  as  empress,  by 
means  of  Otho,  whom  she  had  captivated  by  her  beau- 
ty, and  hoped  to  espouse.  But  Otho's  fall  having  de- 
stroyed all  these  expectations,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  and  obtained  applause  by 
aome  public  discourses  which  she  delivereu.  {Biogr, 
Vm.,  vol.  28,  p.  431.) 

MsssALiNOS,  M.  V^erius,  son  of  Valerius  Messa- 
la Corvinus.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  ar- 
ticle Messala.) 

MbssIna,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
situate  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
island.  The  first  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi,  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  tcyiheVkB  form  of  its  harbour,  the 
name  of  Zancle  (ZdyxA^,  •<«  scythe"^).  The  Siculi 
were  not  a  commercial  race,  and  therefore  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  suoerior  sdvantsges  for  trade 
wluch  the  spot  afibrded ;  wet,  in  conseouence,  finally 
left  it.  To  them  succeeded  a  bsnd  of  pirates  firom 
CuTOB  in  Campania.  {Thucyd.,  6, 4.)  These  settled 
in  the  place,  and,  to  give  tbe  new  colony  more  stability, 


formed  &  union  with  the  parent  city  of  Chalcia  in  £i>« 
bosa,  in  conse(}uence  of  which  a  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  EuboBa^ 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  ( Thua/d.4 
L  c.)  Chslcis  had  previously  founded  the  city  of 
Naxos  on  the  eastern  coast  below  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  part  of  the  new  pK>pulation  came  from  this  latter 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  reconcile 
with  the  statement  of  Thucydides  the  account  of 
Strabo,  who  informs  us  that  Zancle  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Naxians  who  dwelt  near  CaUna  (Naf£ci>v 
KTia/ia  Tuv  rrpdf  Kar^v^.-^  Strabo,  268).  Zancle 
went  on  silently  increasine  in  strength,  and  was  soon 
powerful  enough  to  found  the  city  of  Himera  {Tkw 
cjfd.,  6,  5),  and  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  against 
the  neighbouring  Siculi  in  the  interior.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  omy  Grecian  city  in  this  comer  of  the 
island,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad  \  and,  accordingly,  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  send  a  colony  to  the  "Beautiful 
Shore*'  (Ka^  'Aicr^),  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 
Sicily  on  the  Tynhene  Sea.  {Herod.,  6,  22.)  This 
happened  about  the  period  when  Miletus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persiana,  and  when  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Lower  Asis  had  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
or  unitate  the  example  which  the  Phoceans  had  set  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  Samians,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Milesians  who  had  escaped  being  led  into  captivity, 
embraced  the  offer  of  the  people  of  Zancle.  They  land^ 
ed  at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  Scythes,  the  king 
or  tyrant  of  Zancle,  would  seem  to  have  made  no  prep- 
arations whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  in  beaieeing  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Siculi.  An- 
axilas,  tyrant  of  Khegium,  who  was  on  no  friendly  foot* 
ing  with  his  neighbours  in  Zancle,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance.  He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  ue  new* 
comers  to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  settlement  in  Uiat 
quarter,  that  Zancle  was  undefended  and  might  easily 
be  taken,  and  that  he  would  aid  them  in  the  attempt. 
The  enterprise  succeeded,  Zancle  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  united  as  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders.  The  Samians,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  the  same  Anaxilas  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zancle.  He  estabUsbed 
here,  according  to  Thucydides  (6, 5),  "a  mixed  race,*' 
and  called  tbe  city  by  a  new  name,  **  Messana"  (Mea* 
adva),  as  well  from  the  country  (Messenia)  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  as  from  a  body  of  Mea- 
senian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.  Messana  (or, 
aa  the  Attic  writers  call  it,  Messene,  Heaa^),  soon 
became  a  very  flourishing  city,  both  by  reason  of  iu 
very  fruitful  territory  and  its  advantageous  situstion 
for  commerce.  It  was  also  a  place  of  some  strength, 
end  the  citadel  of  Messans  is  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. (Diod.,  14, 87.--Fo/y6.,  1,10.)  Messana  was 
regarded  also  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  Sicily 
{Thucyd.,  4,  1),  as  being  the  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  to  Sicily  directed  their 
course  on  leaving  the  lapygian  promontory.  {Eloomr' 
field,  ad  Thucyd,,  I.  c.)  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  sdvantages,  it  was  never  other  than  an  unlucky 
place,  always  undergoing  changes,  and  unable  at  any 
time  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily ; 
for  its  wealth,  and  its  advantageous  situation  as  regard- 
ed the  passage  from  Italy  into  the  island,  always  made 
it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitioua  and  powerful  prin- 
ces around.  No  Greek  city,  therefore,  experienced 
more  frequent  changes  of  rulers  than  this,  and  none 
contained  within  ita  walls  a  more  mixed  population^— 
At  a  later  period  {01. 96, 1),  Messana  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  {Diod.,  14,  66, 
»e^q.),  being  aware  of  their  inabiuty  at  that  time  to  re- 
tam  a  place  so  far  distant  from  their  other  strong- 
holds, and  not  wishing  it  to  come  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  their  opponents.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
however,  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and, 
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betidef  estabfisliing  iti  it  the  remnifit  of  the  fdrmet  In- 
habitantSi  added  a  considerable  nomber  of  Lociians, 
Methytnticanii  and  Mesaenian  etilee.  The  latter, 
howerer,  through  fear  of  offending  the  Lacedttmonjans, 
Were  afterward  transferred  to  the  district  of  Abacend, 
and  there  founded  Tyndaris.  Messana  thus  came  to 
contain  as  mixed  a  population  as  before.  (Diod.^  14, 
78.)  It  remained  under  the  sway  of  Dionysius  and 
his  son ;  and  subsequently,  after  enjorinff  «  short  pe- 
yiod  of  flreedom,  it  pasted  mto  the  hands  of  Agatfaocfes. 
{Diod^y  19,  102.)  The  following  year  the  inhabitants 
rerolted  from  hii  sway,  and  not  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Carthaginians.  {Diod.,  19,  110.) 
Soon,  however,  a  new  misfortune  befell  the  unlucky 
eity.  It  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini  {vid.  Mamerti- 
ni),  its  male  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered  or 
driven  out,  and  their  wives  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conquerors.  Messana  now  took  the 
name  of  Mamettina,  thoug;h  in  process  of  time  the  other 
Appellation  once  more  gained  the  ascendancy.  {Pi>- 
fyb,,  1,  r--Diod.,  31,  13.— P/in.,  3,  7.)  This  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  passed  unpunished.  Syracuse  was 
too  much  occupied  with  intestine  commotions  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  Carthaginians  gladly  made  a  league  with 
the  M^mertmi,  since  by  them  P^rrhus  would  be  pre- 
tented  from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  seizing  on  a 
post  so  important  tonis  future  operations.  {Di^., 22, 
8.)  The  Mamertini,  however,  could  not  lay  aside  their 
old  habits  of  robbery.  They  harassed  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  even  became  troublesome  to  Syracuse, 
where  King  Hiero  had  at  last  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.  This  monarch  defeated 
the  lawless  banditti,  and  would  have  taken  their  city, 
had  not  the  Carthaginians  interposed  to  defend  it.  A 
body  of  these,  with  the  approbation  of  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  the  citadel ;  while  another 
portion  of  the  mhabitants  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  Ptmie  wars  had 
its  origin.  (Fiirf.  Punicum  Bellum,  and  compare  Po- 
fo*.,  1,  9,  gmq.-^Dwd.,  22,  15.— /d.,  28,  2,  $eqq.) 
Messana  ana  the  Mamextines  remained  from  hence- 
forA  under  the  Koman  power ;  but  the  city,  as  before, 
tould  never  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  It  suf- 
fered in  the  early  civil  wan  between  Marine  and  Sylla, 
in  the  war  of  the  slaves  m  Sicily,  and,  more  particular- 
ly, in  the  contest  between  Sextos  Pompey  and  the  tri- 
nmvir  OctavianQs.  Messana  formed  auring  this  vnx 
the  chief  station  of  Pompey's  fleet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  supply,  and  the  city  was  plundered  at  its  close. 
{Apputn,  6.  Oiv»,  6, 122.)  A  Roman  colony  was  af- 
terward planted  here.  {Mannert,  Gtogr.y  vol.  9,  pt. 
S,  p.  267,  ««;; .)-~The  modem  MuMvna  coiresponds 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  times,  the  lates 
seem  to  have  conspired  against  tins  unfortunate  piece. 
A  plague  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 
then  rebellion  spread  its  ravages ;  and  finally,  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  the  dovmfi^l  of  a 
eity  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  Palermo. 
(ifoare'9  CUutieal  Tour,  vol  2,  p.  203.)  Although 
the  town  his  since  been  rebuilt  according  to  a  regular 

5 Ian  and  although  it  has  been  declared  a  free  port, 
f  essina  is  not  so  important  as  it  once  was.  It  con- 
tained  before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants :  the  present  nopulation  does  not  amount 
to  seventy  thousand.  {MuUt  Aim,  Oeogr,,  vol.  7,  p. 
732,  ^fii.  ed.) 

MissapIa,  a  cootttiy  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grscia,  com- 
monly sopposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  lapygia, 
hot  forming,  in  strictness,  the  interior  of  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  town  of  Messapia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(8,  11),  is  thought  to  have  communicated  its  name  to 
the  Meaeapian  nation.  The  generality  of  Italian  to- 
pographers identify  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  with 
that  of  MetMopiOj  between  OHm  and  Brindm,  (Prof 
HH,  VU  Appuh  4,  B.'^RomaneUi^  vol.  2,  p.  127. — 
Cramer'^  Anc,  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  812.) 
636 


Mtsefiirt,  a  daughter  of  Triopaa,  king  of  Argoa, 
who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lefex,  king  of  Lsconia. 
She  encouraged  her  husband  to  levy  troops,  and  to 
aeize  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  aher  it  had 
been  conquered,  receivea  her  name.     (Paiuan.^  4, 1.) 

Mksskni  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  country, 
Messana,  VLeaa6va\  the  chief  city  tif  Messenia,  in  the 
Peloponnesus :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
and  founded  by  Epaminondas.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  ana  fortified  in  eighty-five  days,  so 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  dispkiyed  by  the  The- 
bans  and  their  allies  in  this  undertaking.  {Diod, 
Sic.,  15,  66.)  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  ue  walls  of 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen,  beintf 
entirely  of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with  towera  ana 
buttresses.  The  citadel  was  situated  on  Mount  Ith- 
ome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  and  obstinate 
defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made  against  the 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  The  history  of  this  city 
is  identified  with  that  of  Messenia,  which  latter  article 
may  hence  be  consulted. — The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
visible,  as  we  leam  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  at  Maurommatiy 
a  small  village,  with  a  beautiful  source,  under  Ithome, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  {IHn.,  p.  69. — 
Cramer*8  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  160.— (?««•#  j&m.  if 
the  Morea,  p.  eo.^Dodwell,  toI.  2,  p.  365.) 

Mbssbnia,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  llie 
river  Neda  formed  the  boundary  towards  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. From  (he  latter  country  it  was  farther  divided 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  La* 
conian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked  the 
limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  source 
of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which  completed  the  line 
of  separation  from  the  Spartan  territory  to  ihe  south. 
(Straho,  361. — Cramer''^  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  130.) 
Its  area  is  calculated  by  Clinton  at  1162  square  miles. 
{Fast.  Hell.,  toI.  2,  p.  885.)  Messenia  is  described 
by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  Pelopon* 
nesus  (4,  15,  3),  and  Euripides,  m  a  passage  quoted 
by  Strabo  (366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered, 
very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  pos- 
sessing a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  the  countiy  is 
dramed  by  the  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows 
aouthward  into  the  Messenian  Gulf.  The  basin  of 
the  Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  east  by  some 
hi^  land  that  stretches  from  the  Taygetus  to  the  Pa- 
misus, and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Mount 
Ithome.  The  upper  part,  usually  called  the  plain  of 
Stenycletus,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate  fertility  ; 
but  the  lower  part,  south  of  Ithome,  is  an  extensive 
plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fisrtility^. 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  "the 
blessed."  Leake  describes  it  as  covered  at  the  present 
day  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mul* 
hmy,  and  **  as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  ima^ 
gined.**  ( Travels  m  the  Morea,  vol.  I ,  p.  352.)  Tho 
western  part  of  Messana  is  diyersified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys, but  contains  no  high  mountains.  {Eneyd.  t7». 
Knind.,  vol.  15,  p.  126.)— We  leam  from  Pausanias 
(4,  1,  2),  that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation  froia 
Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  earliest  sover- 
eigns of  the  country.  He  also  observes,  that  when- 
ever this  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denotes  the  pror- 
ince  rather  Uian  the  city  of  Messene,  which  he  con- 
ceives did  not  exist  till  the  time  ojf  Epaminondas. 
(Compare  Slrdbo,  358.)  At  the  period  of  the  TVojau 
war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that  Messenia  wto  partly 
under  the  dominion  of  Menelaus,  and  partly  under  that 
of  Nestor.  This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  he 
has  assigned  to  these  respective  leaders,  and  is  fiuther 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Ptusaiiie*. 
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(S»rai»^86a-^PMMiii.,4»8.)  IntbidlvJiMmofUM 
Peloporniatof ,  made  after  Ihe  rotun  of  the  Hanclids,. 
MesMni*  fell,  to  the  share  of  Cieepbontee,  eon  of  Ahe- 
todemue,  with  whom  commoDced  the  Domu  line, 
which  oontinned  without  intenoptioa  for  many  gener- 
atiooa.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centor^  Wore 
the  Chiietiui  ere,  a  aeries  .of  diiptttee  and  sluzmiahes 
aroee  on  the  hordera  of  Misaaenia  and  Laconia,  which 
^ve  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
taooe.  Piompted  by  thia.  feeling,  the  Spartana  are 
aaid  to  have  bound  themaelvea  by  an  oa^  never  to 
return  hcmib  till  Meaeeoia  was  subdued;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midni^t  attack  on  Am- 
pheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  waa  the  com- 
meneement  of  what  waa  called  the  Fml  Mtutman 
Wmr^  the  date  of  which  ia  usually  given,  though 
it  cannot  be  believed  with  eortainty,  as  B.C.  748. 
Eophaos,  the  Meesenian  king,  had  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  sufficient  for  the  crisis.  Aware  of 
the  Lacedmnonian  suMriority  in  the  fieldi  he  |m>- 
traeted  tho  war,  avoiding  battlea  and  defending  the 
towns.  In  the  fourth  year,  however,  a  battle  was 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
the  Meeeenians  were  suffering  from  garriaon-oonfine- 
ment  and  the  constant  plundering  of  their  lands. 
New  measures  were  taken.  The  people  were  collect- 
ed from  the  inland  nosta  at  Ithome,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  open  to  supplies  by  sea,  the 
Lacedamoniana  having  no  fleet.  Meanwhile  they 
aaked  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
of  ifiOTttts,  son  of  the  Heracleid  Crasphontes.  Im- 
pelled by  patriotism  or  ambition,  Anstodemus  offered 
liis  own  daughter ;  and,  when  it  waa  intended  to  aave 
her  hy  ialaely  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hud.  The  mne  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oncle  ao  far  diaheartened  the  enemy,  that 
the  war  languiahed  for  five  years  ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
vaaion  took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody  and  iDdeciMve 
like  the  former.  Euphaea  waa  killed,  and  left  no  is- 
sue, and  Aristodamus  waa  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  prince  waa  brave  and  aUe,  and  the  lAcedah 
moniaDB,  weakened  by  the  battle,  confined  themselves 
for  foor  years  to  predatory  hieanieQa.  At  last  they 
again  invaded  Messenia,  and  were  defeated ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  suecese,  Aiistodemua  waa  so  poe- 
aeesed  with  i emorse  for  his  daughter's  death,  that  he 
aiew  himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  his  country  of 
the  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.  Ithome  waa  be- 
aieged.  The  fomiahed  inhabitanta  found  means  to 
pasa  the  Lacedemonian  Unee,  and  fled  for  ahelter  and 
subsistence,  some  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  cUiras  of  hospitality,  others  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desobted  conntiy.  Ithome  waa  dis- 
mantled ;  and  those  who  remained  of  the  Messenians 
were  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the  landa,  paving  half 
the  produce  to  Sparta.— The  absence  iirom  home  to 
which  the  Lacedcmoniana  had  bound  themselves,  be- 
came, by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  an  evil  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  the  state,  no  children  beii^  bom 
to  supply  the  waste  of  war  and  natuml  decay.  The 
nmedy  aaid  to  have  been  adopted  waa  a  strange  one, 
highly  characteristic  of  Lacedamon,  and  such  as  no 
other  people  would  have  uaed.  The  young  men  who 
had  come  to  maturity  sinee  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  free  ham  the  oath,  and  they  were  sent  home  to 
cohabit  psomiseoonsly  with  the  msiriageable  viigina. 
But  even  at  Sparta  this  enedient,  in  some  degree, 
ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings.  When  the  war 
vras  ended,  and  the  children  of  Uiia  irregular  inter- 
coorso  were  orown  to  manhood,  though  heed  in  all  the 
discipline  of  Xjycnrgu^  they  found  tMmselvee  gener- 
ally slighted.  Their  spirit  waa  high,  their  discontent 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  offer  them 
the  meaoe  of  settling  out  of  Pelopomieeiis.    They 
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wflUi^  emigrated,  and,  under  Phalaathni,one  of  their 
own  number,  they  founded  the  citv  of  Tarehtum  m 
Itah.  (Kid.  Paxthenii.)— During  forty  years  Messe- 
nia bore  the  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  inhabi- 
tants waa  grievous,  and  imbittered  with  everjr  circum- 
stance of  meult,  snd  the  Grecian  spirit  of  mdepend- 
ence  was  yet  atrong  in  them ;  they  only  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  waa  found  in  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
of  the  royal  line.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
gos  and  Arcadia,  aUiea  of  his  county  in  a  former  w^, 
Aristomenes  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedemoniana,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Messenians  would  have  chosen  him 
king ;  but  he  dectined  it,  and  was  made  general-in- 
chief.  His  next  adventure  was  an  attempt  to  pnicthe 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  hav- 
ing neither  walls  nor  watch,  he  easily  entered  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  againat  the  Braxen  House  (a  sin- 
l^lar^  venerated  temple  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  ap 
macription  declaring  that  Aristomenea,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Spsrtans,  dedioated  that  shield  to  the  goddeae. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protectinfl[  goddess  should  be  won 
from  them,  the  Lacedemonians  aent  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe- 
nian ankiaer.  The  Athenians,  though  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  yet  fesred  to  offend 
the  god  if  they  rsfosed  compliance  ;  but,  in  granting 
what  waa  aaked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  uaeless,  and 
sent  TvrtwQs,  a  poet,  and  aepposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  better  than  they  intended,  since 
the  poetry  of  Tyrtsras  being  vory  popular,  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  all  reverses. — ^The  Messenian 
army  had  now  beisn  re-enforced  iiom  Aigos,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, vid  Sicyon,  and  Measenian  refo^eea  came  in 
dailv  J  the  Lacedsmoniaiis  had  been  joined  by  the 
Corint&ians  alone.  They  met  at  Caprusema,  where, 
by  d)e  desperate  courage  of  the  Meaaeniana,  and  the 
conduct  and  extraordinary  personal  exertions  of  their 
leader,  the  Lacedsmoniana  were  routed  with  such 
alaoi^iter  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  suing  for 
peace*  Tyrtwus  diverted  them  firom  this  submiaaion, 
and  persuaded  them  to  recruit  their  numbera  by  asso- 
ciating aome  Helota,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar* 
tan  pnde.  Meanwhile  ADstomenes  waa  ever  harase* 
^  them  with  inowsiena.  In  one  of  these  he  canied 
from  Caryw  a  number  of  ^^partan  virgins  assem- 
bled to  ceWbiate  the  festival  of  Diana,  lie  had  form- 
ed a  body-gnard  of  young  and  noble  Messenisna» 
who  alvrava  fought  by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the  youpg 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  cbastitv,  and  Aria- 
tomenea,  after  vainly  reaionstrating,  killed  the  moat 
refractoiy  with  his  own  hand,  and,  on  rsceiving  their 
ransom,  restored  the  ^Is  uninjured  to  their  pa- 
rents. Another  time,  m  an  aasault  on  ^gila,  he 
ia  sud  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spsi^ 
tan  women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assault 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  men ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  previously  loved  him  favoured  his  es- 
cape.*^ In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
took  place  at  Megaletaphrua,  the  Messenisns  being 
joined  by  the  Arcadians  alone.  Through  the  treacf 
eiy  of  Ariatocratea,  prince  of  Orchomenus,  the  Arcadi- 
an leader,  the  Messenians  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieoea,  and  Aristomenes,  escaping  with  a  acanty  rem- 
nant, waa  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  his  countiy, 
and  collect  his  foreee  at  Ira,  a  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  he  supfdied  the  sarrisoo  by  plundering  excur- 
sions, so  ably  oondoctea  as  to  foil  every  precaution  of 
the  beaiegera,  inaomuch  that  they  forbade  all  calture 
of  the  conquered  territeiy,  and  even  of  part  of  Iiaconia. 
At  laat,  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  LacedaBmoniane 
under  both  their  kioga,  after  an  obstinate  defence  he 
waa  atruek  down  and  tidien,  vrith  about  fifty  of  lus 
band.  T\»  piisoners  were  thrown  aa  rebela  mto  a 
4m  MV«n,  md  ell  wwre  killed  by  the  fall  except 
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Aristomenes,  who  was  wonderfiilly  presenred  and  tin* 
ftbled  to  escape,  and,  returning  to  Iia,  soon  saTe 
proof  to  the  enemy  of  his  presence  by  fresh  ezplotts 
•qaally  daring  and  judicious.  The  siege  was  protract- 
ed till  the  eleTenth  year,  when  the  Lacedsmonian 
commander,  one  stormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in 
the  fort  had  been  quitted  of  its  guard,  silently  occn* 
pied  it  with  his  troops.  Aristomenes  flew  to  the  spot 
and  commenced  a  Yigorous  defence,  the  women  assist- 
ing by  throwing  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  many, 
when  driven  thence  by  the  storm,  even  taking  arms 
and  mixing  in  the  fight.  But  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  enabled  them  constantly  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops,  while  the  Messenians  were  fighting 
without  rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  drivrng  in 
their  faces.  Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  for  tlvee  nights  and  two 
days  ;  at  length,  when  all  was  vain,  they  formed  their 
column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  most  portable  effects,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  place.  Aristomenes  demanded 
a  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  Uie  effects  of  their  despair.  Their  march  was 
towards  Arcadia,  where  they  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  allotments  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Even  yet  Aristomenes  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  He  selected  600  Messe- 
nians, who  were  joined  by  300  Arcadian  volunteers, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  while 
the  army  was  in  the  farthest  pert  of  Messenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Methone  still  held  out.  But  the  enterprise 
was  frustrated  by  Aristocrates,  who  sent  word  of  it  to 
Sparta.  The  messenger  was  seized  on  his  return, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering  both  the  pres- 
ent and  former  treachery  of  his  master,  the  indignant 
people  stoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. — The  Messenians,  who 
fell  under  the  power  of  Lacednmon,  were  made  He- 
lots. The  Pylians  and  Methonnans,  and  others  on 
the  coast,  now  ^ving  up  all  hope  of  farther  resistance, 
proposed  to  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them 
m  seeking  some  fit  place  for  a  colony,  and  requested 
Aristomenes  to  be  their  leader.  He  sent  his  son. 
For  himself,  be  said,  he  would  never  cease  to  war 
with  Laeedamon,  and  he  well  knew  that,  while  he 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  hanpeninglo  it.  After 
the  former  war,  the  town  of  Rhegium  in  Italy  had 
been  partly  peopled  by  expelled  Messenians.  The  ex- 
iles were  now  mvited  by  the  Rhegiane  to  assist  them 
against  Zancle,  a  hostile  Grecian  town  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  as  a  settlement.  Zancle  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  Messenians  having  mastered  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  were  at  their  mercy.  In  the  eommon 
course  of  Grecian  warfare,  they  would  all  have  been 
either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  such  was  the 
wish  of  tM  Rhegian  prince.  But  Aristomenes  had 
taught  his  followers  a  nobler  lesson.  They  refused  to 
inflict  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  suiBfbred  from 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  made  a  convention  with  the 
Zanclteans,  by  which  each  nation  was  to  live  on  equal 
terms  in  the  city.  The  name  of  the  town  was  chan- 
ged to  Messana.  (Ftd.  Messana.)--- Aristomenes  vain- 
ly sought  the  means  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, bat  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in  tranquillity 
with  Damagetus,  prmce  of  lalysns  in  Rhodes,  who 
had  married  his  daughter.  His  actions  dwelt  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered  them  in 
their  wanderings  and  sufferings :  and  from  their  legen- 
daiy  songs,  together  with  those  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  with  the  poems  of  Tyrtaus,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  wars  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
the  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausanias,  from 
whose  work  it  is  here  taken.  The  character  of  Aris- 
tomenes, as  thus  represented,  combines  all  the  ele> 
ments  of  goodness  and  greatnessj  in  %  degiM  alniost 


unpanllelcd  among  Gieeian  heroes.  Ipihiwetiblo  in 
resources,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  and  resolntdy  per- 
severing throi^h  every  extremity  of  hopeless  disastflr, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  fonnidable  warrior,  he  yet  was 
formed  to  find  his  happiness  in  peace ;  and  after  pass- 
ing his  youth  under  oppression,  and  his  manhood  io 
war  against  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  more  than  800  men  with  his  own  hand,  he  yet 
retained  a  singular  gentleness  of  nature,  insomuch 
that  he  is  related  to  Ittve  wept  at  the  fate  of  the  traitor 
Aristocrates.  The  original  injustice  and  subsequent 
tyranny  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the  crowning  out- 
rage in  the  condemnation  as  rebels  of  himeolf  and  his 
companions,  might  have  driven  a  meaner  spirit  to 
acts  of  like  bamrity :  but,  deep  as  was  his  hatred 
to  Sparta,  he  conducted  the  struggle  with  uniform 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  warj-and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  viigins  taken  at  Carya,  with  mote 
than  usual  generosity  and  strictness  of  morals. — 
The  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  country  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by  the  Spartans, 
and  reduced  to  toe  condition  of  Helots  or  slaves. 
This  cruel  oppression  induced  them  once  more  to 
take  up  arms,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  to  fortify 
Mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves  for 
ten  years:  the  Lacedemonians  being  at  this  time 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  several  of  their  tovms,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  allies  for  a»- 
sistance.  {TJnueyd.,  I,  101.— Potuo^,  4,  34.)  At 
length  the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  attrrender  the  place  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  on  no  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  the  refor 
gees  of  Ithome,  allowing  them  to  settle  at  Naupactna, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozole.  {Tku- 
cyd.^  1, 103. — PauMan.^  I.  c.)  Grateful  for  the  protec- 
tion thus  afforded  them,  the  Messenians  displayed  great 
ceal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Thucydides  has  recorded  several  instances  in 
which  they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  ^tolia  and  Amphilochia, 
at  Pylos,  and  in  the  islsnd  of  Sphaeteria,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  When,  however,  the  disaster 
of  ^gospotamos  placed  Athena  at  the  mercy  of  her 
rival,  the  Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Naopactns, 
and  compelled  the  Messemana  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of  these,  on 
this  occasion,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  join  their 
countrymen  who  were  establiabed  there,  and  othen 
saOed  to  Africa,,  where  they  procured  settlements 


among  the  Evesperite,  a  Libyan  people.  {Pt 
4,  36.)  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  nowever,  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed 
the  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  pol- 
icy determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple. He  accordingly  despatched  agents  to  Sicily,  It- 
aly,  and  Africa,  whither  toe  Messenians  had  emigra- 
ted, to  recall  them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  P|Bace  and  liberty,  under  the 
powerful  protection  oi  Thebes,  Aigoe,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  Theban 
general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that  country,  the 
recollection  of  which  they  had  ever  fondly  cherished. 
Epaminondas,  meanwhile^  had  made  every  prepantion 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  under  Ithome,  which  was  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  was  the  xeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and-  their  allies 
in  this  great  undert^ng,  that  the  city,  which  they 
named  Measene,  was  completed  in  eighhr-five  dayii. 
{Dud  Sic.y  15, 66.)  The  entrance  of  the  Messenians, 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  103d  Olym* 
piad,  WW  fttt«udod  with  great  pomp,  and  the  celebCM 
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tioD  of  aoleBUK  stciificet,  and  devout  invoeotiont  to 
tbeir  gods  and  heroes.  The  Upie  of  287  yean  fiom 
the  capture  of  Ira,  and  the  tenniiiatioii  of  the  second 
war,  had,  as  Pansanias  affirmed,  made  no  change  in 
their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their  language, 
which,  according  to  that  historian,  they  spoke  even 
more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
(PtmsatLf  4,  87.)  Other  towns  heing  soon  after  re- 
built, the  Messenians  were  presently  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  Sparta,  OTen  after  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  and  the  decline  of  Thebes.  That  great 
general  strenuouslj  ezhocted  them,  as  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  their  country,  to  enter  into  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  Arcadians,  which  salutary  counsel 
they  carefully  adhered  to.  {Polyb.,  4, 32, 10.)  They 
likewise  conciliated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whose  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  his  influence  now  procured  for  them 
the  restorstion  of  some  towns  which  the  Lacednmonians 
still  retained  in  their  posBsssion.  {Poiyb.,  9,  28,  7.^ 
Pautan.,  4,  28. — Strabo,  361.)  Dormg  the  wars  and 
lervolutions  which  agitated  Greece  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  still  preserved  their  independence,  and 
havine,  not  long  after  that  event,  joined  the  Achsan 
confederacy,  they  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
and  the  capture  of  Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  (Pou- 
son.,  4, 29.)  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
an  VDSuccessful  attack  was  made  on  their  city  by  De- 
metrius of  Pharos,  then  In  the  Macedonian  service. 
The  inhabitants,  though  taken  by  surprise,  defended 
themselves  on  tMs  occasion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
neuly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  their  general,  Demetrius,  slain*  (Stra" 
ha,  361.— Po^yft.,  3,  19,  2.— Potfsan.,  4, 29^)  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  made  another  attack  6n  this  city 
by  night  some  years  afterward,  and  had  already  pene- 
trated within  the  walls,  when  snccoors  arriving  from 
Megalopolis  under  the  command  of  Philopoomen,  he 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  Subsequentlv  to 
this  event,  dissensions  appear  to  have  arisen,  which 
ultimately  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  Achnans  and 
Messenians.  Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
immediate  provocation  which  induced  the  Achsans  to 
declare  war  against  the  Messeuana.  But  Polybius 
does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  countarymen,  and  more 
emcially  Philoposmen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people 
vnth  whom  they  were  united  by  federal  ties.  {Polyb,, 
83,  10,  5.)  HostiUties  commenced  unfavourably  for 
the  Achsans,  as  their  advanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  Philopcsmen  himself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  So  exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  ffeneral,  Uiat  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  i^r  put  to  death  by  poisoiL 
His  destroyers,  however,  did  zK>t  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Achsans ;  for  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  having  defeated  the  Messeniana,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Philopcsmen  to  be  immediately 
executed.  Peace  was  then  restored,  and  Messenia 
once  more  joined  the  Achsan  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained attached  to  that  repobhc  till  the  period  of  its 
dissolution.  ( Lts.,  89, 49.— Po^yft.,  24, 9.— Pacmui., 
4,  29. — Cramer*M  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  122,  seqq.) 

MbtIbus,  a  tyrant  of  Privemum.  He  was  father 
of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  when  he  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom 
by  his  subjecU.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  11,  540.) 

MsTAPoimrH,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  sooth  of  the  river  Bradsnos.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
which  it  is  said  was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  as- 
cribed its  foondation  to  a  party  of  Pyliana  on  thsii  la- 


Umi  from  TiOT ;  and,aaapraofoftfaisfMtyitwasf^ 
marked  that  the  Metapontini,  in  more  ancient  timea, 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleids.  The  pros* 
perity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of  its  attention 
to  aj^cnlture,  was  evinced  by  the  offiBriqffof  a  harvest 
of  gold  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Greek  words 
are  ^ipoc  xfi^o^t  ^"diich  commentators  suppose  to 
mesn  some  golden  sheaves.  {StraJbo,  264.)  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  scholiasts  on  Homer  iden- 
tify Metapentom  with  the  city  which  that  poet  calls 
Alyba  in  the  Odyssey  (24,  303).  Other  traditions  are 
recorded,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Meupontum, 
by  Strabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  iu  great  antiquity. 
But  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by 
the  Ssmnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum,  if  such 
was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state,  when  a  number 
of  Achsans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sybarites, 
landed  on  the  coast  and  took  possession  of  the  place, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Metapontum.  {Strab.f 
266.  —  Compare  SUpk,  By%,y  ».  v.  Mfrairovriov.— 
Euttath,  ad  DionyM,  Perieg,,  v.  868.)  The  Achsans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  semned  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Bradanus  was  recognised  aa  forming  the 
sepsration  of  the  two  territories. — Pythagoras  was  held 
in  particular  estimation  by  the  Metapontini,  in  whoee 
city  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter his  death,  the  hoWe  which  he  had  inhabited  was 
converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  (lambL,  Vii, 
Pythag,,  1,  dO.—  Oic.,  de  Fin.,  6,  2.— Lie.,  1,  18.) 
We  find  this  town  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodo* 
tus  (4,  15)  with  reference  to  Aristeas  of  Proconnesua, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  seen  here  340  years  after 
disappearing  horn  Oyxicus.  Its  mhabitants,  after  con- 
sultmg  the  «rscle  upon  this  supernatural  event,  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  the  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded 
it  with  laurel.  This  city  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence when  Alexsnder  of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy. 
Livy,  who  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  remaina  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  hither  previoua 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece  (8,  24).  It 
fell,  however,  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
together  vrith  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Grscia,  on 
the  retreat  of  Pyrrfaus,  and  with  them  revolted  in  fa- 
vour of  Hannibal,  after  his  victory  at  Caims.  (Lts.y 
22, 15.)  It  does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  the  Ro- 
mans recovered  possession  of  Metapontum,  but  it  most 
have  been  ahortly  after,  as  they  sent  a  force  thence 
to  the  succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarontum,  which  was 
the  means  of  preserving  that  fortrees.  (Ltsy,  25,  11. 
— Polyhius,  8, 36.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  sgain  in  the  hands  of  the  Csithsginians.  {Pa- 
lyb,,  8,  36.)  In  the  time  of  Pansanias,  this  city  was  a 
heap  of  ruins  (6,  19).  Considerable  vestiges,  situated 
near  the  station  called  Tom  di  Mare^  on  the  coast* 
indicate  its  ancient  position.    (SvjMuirne*s  7V«ee2t, 

S.  278.-— iiomtfiMi^  vol.  1,  p.  276.—  Crama^t  Ane. 
Udy,  vol.  2,  p.  347,  aeqq.) 
McTAURinf,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Bmttii,  in 
Italy,  not  far  from  Medura,  and  below  Vibo  Valentia. 
Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  accord  vrith  that  of 
the  modem  Gioja.  According  to  Stephanos,  this  an* 
cient  place  was  a  colony  of  the  Locri ;  and  the  aame 
writer  farther  states,  that,  according  to  some  accountai 
it  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Stesichorus,  though  that  hon- 
our was  also  claimed  by  Himera  in  Sicily.  Solinns, 
on  the  other  hand  (c.  8),  asserts,  that  Metaurom  wae 
founded  by  the  Zanclsans.  (Compare  Mekij  2, 4.^- 
Cramer^s  Ane.  Lely,  vol.  2,  p.  428.) 

MnAuavs,  I.  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Brattiiv 
running  into  the  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  sea.  The  town 
of  Metounim  is  soj^posed  to  have  stood  at  or  near  its 
mouth.  It  is  now  called  the  Merro,  and  aometimea 
the  Psiracs.  (C^Mr.,  iir.  Anf.,  vol.  2,  p.  1292.)  U 
[appeals  to  have  boennDted  for  the.exceUenco  of  the 
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<iRmBfflih«Miglit  at  its  mouth.  (AjtkeiL^7,9M.)  8tn. 
bo  xpoaki  of  a  port  of  the  nino  namo,  which  may  havo 
boaothotownoflCoCaunmL  (fito^oA.,  366.--Ora«Mr'« 
Amc  Italy,  ToL  S,  p.  483.H-II.  A  ri?er  of  Umbiia,  in 
Italy,  6owtQg  into  the  Adriatic.  It  waa  randcrod 
memonblo  ^tho  deioatof  Haadnibal,  the  hiother  of 
HanmbaL  The  Roaoan  foroea  were  commanded  by 
the  coDsula  liriua  Salinator  and  CUudioa  Neio,  A.U.C 
546.  It  ia  now  the  Metro,  The  battle  moat  have  tar. 
ken  place  near  the  modem  Fouombrimtj  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaonia.  Though  U^y  haa  given  no 
peciae  deacription  of  the  apoi,  it  may  be  collected  that 
}t  waa  in  that  part  of  the  eourae  of  the  river  where  it 
begina  to  be  encloaed  between  high  and  ateep  locka 
(t7,  47).  Tradition  haa  pieaerved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  FotBombrome  and 
the  paaa  of  Fwrha,  called  MonU  d'AadnMe,  (Cra- 
vu^9  Am.  Italy,  toI.  I,  p.  961.) 

MiTBLLi,  a  diatingniaoedi  £uai]y  of  the  Cacilian 

fciif  in  Rome.  Thwe  moat  worthy  of  notice  are : 
Q.  Csciliua  Metellna  Macedonicna,  waa  aent,  when 
pvBtor  (B.C.  148),  into  Macedonia,  againat  Andriacoe. 
who  pretended  to  be  a  aon  of  Peraeoa,  the  laat  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  eicited  a  revolt  againat 
the  Romana.  In  thia  war  Andriaeua  waa  defeated 
and  taken  prieoner  by  Metelliu^  who  obtained,  in  con- 
aeqaence,  a  triumph,  and  the  anroanko  of  Macedon- 
koa.  {Lntft  Epit.,  60. — PauManiat,  7,  IS,  1. — Eu- 
trof.,  4,  13.)  In  hia  conaulsbin,  B.C.  143,  Metellna 
waa  aent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Viriathua,  who  had  ob- 
tained posaeaaion  of  the  whole  of  Luaitania,  and  had 
defeateo  succeaaively  the  pFBtora  Vetiliuaand  Plautius. 
Metellaa  remained  in  Spain  two  yoara,  and  obtained 
aeveral  viotoriea ;  bat  waa  auperaeaed  in  the  command, 
before  the  eonolaaion  of  the  war,  bv  Pompey.  (Lee., 
Bmt,,  63,  63.— Ve2.  Max.,  8,  2,  21.— /d.,  7,  4,  6.— 
Is.,  9,  8,  7.-^Appiafh  Jbar,,  76.)  Daring  the  een- 
aorahip  oif  Meteliaa  and  Pompey,  B.C.  131,  it  waa  de* 
creed  that  all  citiaena  ahonld  be  obliged  to  marr^.  The 
ovatmn  which  Metellna  delivered  on  thia  aubject  waa 
extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  ia  refened  to  by  Soetoni* 
na.  (Xm.,  EfU.,  69.— Aia<.,  Vit.  Aitfr.,  89.)  We 
an  told  by  Livv  and  Pliny,  that,  when  MeteUna  waa 
lataming  one  nay  from  the  (^ampoa  Martina,  he  waa 
aeised  }^  command  of  C.  Attiniua  Laheo,  a  tribnne  of 
the  commona,  whom  be  had  in  hia  cenaorihip  expelled 
from  the  aenate,and  waa  dragged  to  the  Tkrpeian  rock ; 
and  Ihat  it  waa  with  the  greateat  difficulty  that  hia  frienda 
were  enabled  to  preaerve  hia  life  by  obtaining  another 
tribune  to  pot  hia  veto  upon  the  order  of  Attiniua. 
{Uo.,  Efii,,  69.^PUu.,  7»  46.)  Pliny  refera  to  Me< 
tellus  aa  an  extraordinary  example  of  human  happi- 
Boae :  *<  For,  beaidee  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  higheat  dig- 
nitiea,"  aaya  the  Roman  writer,  **  and  having  obtained 
a  eumame  from  the  eonqueat  of  Macedonia,  he  waa 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  aona,  of  whom  one 
bad  been  pywtor,  three  had  been  conaula,  two  had  en- 
joyed a  triumph,  and  one  had  been  cenaor."  (P&'x., 
7,  46.)— II.  Q.  Cscilius  Metellaa  Nomidicua,  derived 
hia  auiname  ftam  hia  victoriea  in  Numidia,  whither  he 
waa  aent  in  hia  eonaulahip,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
pose Juguitha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  B.C.  108, 
•a  proconaul ;  but,  in  the  beoinning  of  the  following 
year,  he  waa  auperteded  in  toe  command  by  Marina, 
who  had  previooaly  been  his  Ugatua  or  Ueutonaot- 
general.  On  hia  return  to  Rome  Metollua  obtained 
3m  honoura  of  a  triumph.  {SaU^H,  BdL  Jug.^Vdf 
knu  Paterc,  S,  11.— fiOroptitf,  4,  37.— Lie.,  EffU,, 
66.)  MeteUua  waa  censor  B.C.  103.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  commotiooa  of  hia  time,  and  waa 
0oe  of  the  most  powerful  aupportera  of  the  ariatoorati- 
cal  party.  In  B.C.  100  be  waa  obliged  to  go  into  exil^ 
in  conaeqnence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
Satominoa ;  but,  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Me- 
tellna waa  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  year. 
iWid.  Marine.)-UJ.  Q.  GnuUttf  M8t^8ii  PmrnrnQf 
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thepPMtoding^bekmged  to  the  aane  political  ptitir  ae 
hie  rather,  ai^  aopported  SyUa  in  hia  contact  with  mm* 
riua.  MetoDua  received  especial  maika  of  favour  from 
Sylla,  and  was  consul  wita  him  B.C.  80.  He  waa 
aent,  in  B.C.  78,  againat  Sertoriue  in  Spain,  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  B.C.  78.  From  the  yeer  76  B.C.,  Pompey  waa  hia 
colleague  in  command,  and  th^  triumphed  tosetherat 
the  end  of  the  war.  {VeU,  Paten.,  8,  80.— EiKrim., 
6,  6.-'Piut.,  Vit.  Pomp.)  Metellue  waa  Pontifez 
Maximoa ;  and  on  hia  death,  B.C.  63,  in  the  conaol- 
ship  of  Cicero,  he  waa  aucceeded  in  that  dignity  by 
Jutiua  Cwaar.    {EneycL  Ue.  Kmwl.,  vol.  16»  p.  137.) 

MiTHODlua,  I.  auroamed  Eubuliua,  a  father  of  the 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fioorth  centory.  He  waa  at  firat  biabop  of  Oiynkpua  or 
Patera  in  Lycia,  but  waa  afterward  tranalated  to  the 
see  of  Tyre.  Thia  latter  atation,  however,  ho  occupied 
only  a  abort  time.  Hia  xeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  &ith  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Ariana;  he  waa  exiled  to  Chalcidice  in  Syria,  and 
there  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  A.D.  81 2.  Ha 
waa  the  author  of  a  long  poem  against  Porphyry ;  n 
treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  againat  Origen  ;  another 
on  the  Pythoness ;  another  on  Free  Will;  a dialogua 
enUtled  **  The  Banquet  of  the  Virgins,"  dtc.  Several 
Cragmenta  of  thia  author  have  been  collected.  The 
*^  Banquet  of  the  Virgins"  haa  reached  ua  entire.  It 
was  first  published  at  Rome,  1666, 8vo,  with  a  Latin 
veraion  and  a  Dissertation  by  Leo  Allatiua.  It  is  n 
dialogue  on  the  excellence  of  chaatity,  modelled  after 
the  Banquet  of  Plato.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  of  Fa^, 
briciua,  appended  to  the  aecond  volumO  of  the  worka  of 
St  Hyppolitna,i£Mii.,  1718.— II.  A  patriarch  of  Con* 
atantinople,  bom  at  Syracnae  about  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  ninth  century.  After  variooa  difficultiee* 
into  which  he  waa  plunged  by  hia  attachment  to  the 
worahip  of  ima^ea,  and  the  oppoaition  of  the  Icono- 
claata,  he  obtamed  the  see  of  (3ooatontinople,  A.D. 
842.  Hia  first  act  after  hia  acoeaaion  to  the  epiecopal 
office  waa  to  aaaemble  a  council  and  re<eatab}iah  the 
worahip  of  imagea.  He  died  A.D.  846.  He  waa  the 
author  of  aeveral  worksb  which  are  given  by  Combefie 
in  hia  BibUotkeca  Polmm.— III.  A  monk  and  painter, 
born  at  Theaaakmica,  and  who  floiuiahed  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  He  ia  celebrated  for  bav« 
ing  converted  to  Chriatianity  Bogoria,  king  of  the  Bui* 
gariana,  by  meana  of  a  picture  repreeenting  the  aoenea 
of  the  last  judgment    {Biogr.  Unh.,  vol  28,  p.  466.) 

MiTBONK,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about  forty  ator 
dia  north  of  Pydna,  aoeoiding  to  the  epitomiat  of  Stm*> 
bo  (830).  It  waa  celebnted  in  hiatmry  from  the  cijp« 
eumatance  of  Philip*a  having  loat  an  eye  in  beaieging 
the  place.  {Sirab.,  I.  c— DamofO.,  (Hpth,,  h  9.) 
That  it  waa  a  Greek  colony  we  learn  from  Scylaz 
(Peripl.,  p.  26),  and  alao  Plutarch,  who  reporta  that  % 
party  of  Eretriana  aettled  there,  naming  the  place  Me^ 
thone,fromMethon,ananoeatorofOrpheua.  Headde, 
that  theee  Chreek  coloniata  were  termed  Apoephendone* 
ti  by  the  nativea.  {QiuBei.  Grmc.)  It  appeara  from 
Athensoa  that  Ariatotle  wrote  an  account  of  the  Me* 
thonsan  coounonwealth  (6,  27).  Thia  town  waa  oo* 
copied  by  the  Atheniana  towards  the  close  of  the  PeV* 
oponneaian  war,  with  a  view  of  annoying  PenUccaa  b  j 
ravaging  hia  territory  and  affording  a  refuge  to  his  die- 
contented  subjeoto.  When  Phihp,  the  aon  of  AmyiH> 
tea,,  aucceeded  to  the  crown,  the  Atheniana,  who  atill 
held  Methone,  landed  three  thouaand  mon,  in  order  to 
eatabUah  Argaua  on  the  throne  of  Macedon;  they 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  young  prince,  and 
driven  back  to  Methone.  Several  years  after,  Philip 
hud  eiege  to  thia  pUce,  which  at  tbe  end  of  twelve 
aumtha  capitulated.  The  inhabiianto  having  evacun^ 
ted  the  town,  the  walla  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
{DM.,  16,  84.)  Dr.  Clarice  and  Dr.  Holland  concw 
mmppoHiitbatthftMl^of  Mftboot  Mawen  to  tba 
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of  Lmttmdmi,  (OfMMr'*  Am,  Qfuu^  vol.  1,  p. 
816.)  — N.  A  eitj  of  Tbewdy,  noliood  bj  Homer 
im  %  716),  and  tUiuU,  liko  tho  pftoediag,  on  the 
■etcotrt.  It  must  not,  howovor,  be  eonfovoded  with 
the  Meeedonitn  one,  en  enor  into  which  Stephuos 
teems  to  have  Men  («.  e.  M£(9wi^.) — III.  A  d^  of 
Meeaenia,  on  the  weetero  coast,  below  Pyhie  Mease- 
niacue.  According  to  Paosania^  the  name  was  Ma- 
ihooe.  Tradition  reported,  that  it  was  ao  called  from 
MoChone,  the  daoflbter  of  JSoeaa ;  bot  it  more  probablj 
denved  its  name  uom  the  lock  Mothoo,  which  formed 
the  breakwater  of  its  harbour.  (FoMsam.,  4,  96.) 
Strabo  informa  as,  tbtt,  in  the  opinkm  of  many  wri- 
tare,  Methone  abould  be  identified  with  Pedasos,  rank- 
ed by  Homer  among  the  aeven  towns  which  Agamem- 
non offeied  to  AohOles.  (il,  9, 1994.— Sirafr.,  869.) 
Pausaoiaa  makes  the  aame  obsemtion.  In  the  Pelo- 
poanesian  war  Methone  was  attacked  by  some  Athe- 
nian troops,  who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent 
to  laTsge  the  coast  of  the  PeWponnesas ;  bnt  Bruidaa, 
who  was  qnartered  in  the  neigbbomhood,  having  forced 
hia  way  through  the  enemv's  line,  threw  himself  into 
the  town  with  100  men,  which  timely  suocoor  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  re-embark  their  troope.  {Thuyd.y 
2, 86.)  Methone  subsequently  received  a  colony  of 
Naoplians :  these,  being  ezpeHed  their  native  city  by 
the  Argives,  were  established  here  by  the  LacedBmo- 
niana.  (Faiwaji.,  4,  36.)  Many  years  after,  it  aoa* 
taiued  great  loss  firom  the  sodden  attack  of  some  li- 
lyrian  piratee,  who  carried  off  a  nomber  of  inhabitanta, 
both  men  and  woman.  Methone  was  afterward  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  Roman  fleet:  that  M«wral  having  found  here  Boc- 
choa  (Bo/oc),  king  of  Manritania,  caused  him  to  be  pot 
to  death  aa  a  partisan  of  Mait  Antony.  (Strmb.^  860.) 
We  learn  from  Pausaniaa  that  Trajan  especially  fa- 
voured this  city,  and  bestowed  several  privUeges  on 
its  inhabitanU.  Sir  W.  Gell  aUtes,  tfaat  at  aboot 
2700  paces  to  the  eaat  of  Mod^n  is  a  place  called 
PaUdo  Mo$kotu,  where  are  veatigea  of  a  city.  Mth 
don  is  a  Greek  town  of  some  sise,  with  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Venetiana.  {Crmiur^9  Ane.  Oriuee,  vol 
3,  p.  187.)--iy.  or  Methane,  a  peninsula  of  Aigdis, 
within  the  district  of  Trmsene,  formed  by  thf  hsrboor 
or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one  side,  and  the  cur^ure  of 
the  ^idaurian  Oolf  on  the  other,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  nanow  isthmos,  which  the  Athe- 
nians occupied  and  fortified  in  the  aeventh  year  of  the 
Pelopooneaian  war.  (7^l«cyd.,4,46.)  DfodomsSic- 
olos  says  it  was  taken  by  tkie  aame  people  under  Tol- 
mides,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo« 
poonesian  wara :  and  this  ia  peihapa  the.  meaning  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  says  that,  on  peace  being  made, 
or,  rather,  a  truce  for  thirtv  years,  Tnexene,  among 
other  towna,  was  restored  to  the  Peloponnesisns. 
iTkmeyd^  1, 1 16.)  Within  the  peninsuls  was  a  email 
town,  also  called  Methone,  which  poaaeased  a  temple 
of  lais.  About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to 
be  seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigtmus  Gonataa. 
(PavMut.,  8,  84.)  Dodwell  saya,  that  ««the  moun- 
uinoos  promontory  of  Methane  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is  grand 
and  picturesque,  end  the  principel  mountain  which 
was  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  is  of  a  conical  form. 
Its  apparent  height  is  about  eooal  to  that  of  Veen* 
viua.*'  The  ancient  city  of  Methone,  according  to 
the  same  intelligent  traveller, "  waa  aitoated  in  the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  ite  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  fow 
remains  of  two  edificet.'*  (DodweU,  voL  8,  p.  281,^ 
Crmmer's  Anc.  Qreect,  vol.  3,  p.  869,  tegq.) 

Mkthtmna,  a  city  of  Ijcsbos,  lying  omxwite  to  As- 
sus  in  Troae,  and  situate,  aocofding  to  Ptolemy,  near 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island.  It  was,  next  to 
Mytilene,  the  meet  important  city  of  Leaboe.  The 
tenitoij  of  the  plaoe  was  contignwis  to  IhK  of  MyU- 
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t^  a  cMamolaiiee  wmeh  appeals  to 
cooaiderable  rivalry  between  them,  and  probably  in- 
dnced  the  Methymnean*  to  adhere  to  the  Athentana, 
while  their  neighboois  were  bent  on  detaching  them- 
aelvee  from  that  power.  {Tkucyd.,  8,  8,  18.)  Aa  a 
reward  for  their  fideli^,  the  Metbymneana  wore  ex- 
empted from  contributions  in  monev.  (TlaKjfd.,  6, 
86.)  Towarda  the  doee  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war, 
Methymna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com* 
mander  CaUicratidaa,  who,  though  mged  to  treat  the 
citisena  with^veriiy,  and  to  aell  them  as  slaves,  le* 
fused  to  coo^ily  with  the  advice,  declariuff  that,  aa 
long  aa  he  waa  admiml,  no  Greek,  aa  far  aalay  in  hia 
power,  ahould  be  enslaved.  {Xen.,  HUL  Or.,  1, 6, 8.) 
The  best  Leebisn  wine  was  obteined  from  an  adja* 
oent  territory  belonging  to  this  city  (Ovtd,  A.  A.,  1, 
67),  and  hence  Bacchus  was  frequently  called  the  god 
of  Methymna.  {Atken^tu,  8,  p.  868,  ft.-— Poiwan., 
10,  19.)  According  to  Strabo,  thia  city  waa  the  na 
tive  place  of  tbe  biaterian  Hellanicua.  (5lrcft.,  616.) 
It  waa  also  the  birthplsce  of  Arion,  whose  adventure 
with  the  dolphin  ia  related  by  Herodotus  (1,  88). — 
The  modem  name,  eccording  to  D*Anville,  ia  Partf 
Ptterm ;  but  Olit ier  (vol.  8,  p.  87)  makea  JtfoJwo, 
which  others  write  MoHwa,  coneepond  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citv.  (Compare  De  Smnerj  ad  Barndd- 
mon/.,  liu.  ilrefttpef.,  p.  819.^Cramer's  AtitL  Mtnotp 
vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

MiTia  (Pnuirace),  daughter  of  Oceanna,  was  the  | 
first  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded  gods  and  men  in 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  told 
Jupiter  that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  atrength  and  counsel ;  and  that  her  aec« 
ond,  a  son,  wouM  be  kmg  of  gode  and  men,  he  deceiv* 
ed  her  when  ahe  waa  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her; 
and,  afler  a  time,  the  goddeae  Minerva  aprang  firom 
hia  head.  (ApolLod.,  1,  3, 6.)  Metis  is  aaid  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  compelled  him  to 
vomit  up  the  oflbpiing  whom  he  had  awalkmed. — 
{ApoUod.,  1,  8,  I.) 

MaTTos,or  MbttYus  Forvarfos,  I.  dictator  of  AU 
ba.  He  fought  against  the  Romana  in  the  reign  of 
Tullua  Hoetifiua,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  iaeue  of  Um  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  three  Homtii  and  thiee  Curiatii.  Beholdinff  with 
pain  hie  country  subdued  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter* 
lie  hnagined  that  he  abould  be  able  to  recover  her 
freedom  for  her  by  joinrng  with  the  Fidenatea,  who 
had  attempted,  duirog  the  late  war,  to  ahake  off  tho 
Roman  ydie.  Secretly  encouraged  by  him,  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veientes,  their  alliea.  Puffe^ 
tins  bsd  promised  to  sbandon  the  Romana,  and  go 
over  to  the  Fidenatea  and  Veientee  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  engagement.  He  had  net  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  word,  but  proved  a  tniior  alike  to  the  Romana 
and  to  his  new  allies,  l^  drawing  off  his  troops  firom 
the  line  of  battle,  and  yet  not  marehing  over  to  tho 
foe,  but  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  conquer. 
The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  Foffetiua  vraa 
torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four>horse  char- 
iota,  that  were  driven  in  different  directiona.  (I«v., 
1, 38, 9eqq.)—Th»  common  form  of  the  name  ia  Mt^ 
tu$  Fuffetius,  but  the  more  correct  one  is  Meitms,  aa 
is  ahown  by  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  899,  Enf. 
ftwu/.)— II.  Tarpa,  a  critic.    (Ftd.  Tarpa.) 

Mrrow,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lived  st  Ath* 
ene  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  waa,  according 
to  some,  a  Lacedemonian  (Adaciw),  but  the  beat  an* 
thoritiee  call  him  a  Lenconian  (Atvaoyitvf).  He  is 
said  to  have  pretended  insanity  in  order  not  to  ffo 
with  the  Athenian  expedition  againat  Syracuae,  the 
disastrous  tennination  of  which  be  plainlv  foresaw.-— 
The  solstices  which  Meton  obeeived  vrith  Eoctemon 
are  pieeerved  by  Ptolemy.  He  ia  beet  known,  how- 
oyer.  8a  the  fevadcr  of  the  calabiMd  lunar  eyeio^ 
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cdM  «tbB  MetoDio"  ftfter  his  otme,  and  which  is 
still  prewrved  by  th»  Wettem  chorehes  in  their  com- 
ButatioD  of  Eaater.  Thi*  cycle  takes  its  rise  u  fol- 
lows :  235  n^olaUons  of  the  moon  are  Tery  neariy  19 
le^olutions  of  the  sun,  and  one  complete  re?olation  of 
the  moon*8  node.  If  these  approximations  were  exact, 
all  the  lelative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  par- 
ticularly those  of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the 
same  oider,  at  the  end  of  every  19  years.  There  is, 
howerer,  an  exior  of  some  hours  in  eveiy  cycle.  The 
first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  433  B.t).  ;  and  if  the 
reckoning  had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called 
the  goidai  number  of  any  year  would  haye  denoted 
the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice 
had  continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
On  reckoning,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  A.I).  1, 
which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a  period  of  19  years, 
would  have  been  pert  of  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  4>f  a  Metonic  cycle.  {IdeUr,  aber  den  Cyelut 
des  Meton—AbhuuL  Acad.,  BerUn,  1814-1815,  Hist. 
PkUol.  CI.,  p.  230.— £neyc^  Ub.  Knowl,,  vol.  15,  p. 
144.)  **  It  has  been  suspected,"  observes  Dr.  Hale, 
*'  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  of  19  yeari,  which  Meton  introduced  into  Greece 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  lunar  year  with  the  soUur, 
was  boiTOwed  from  the  ancient  Jewish  tables.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  tho  learned  Aoatolius,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  about  A.D.  370.'*  {HaU*9  Cknnctogy, 
vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

MiTftdcLKs,  a  disciple  of  Crates.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  a  folbwer  of  Theophnstus  and  Xenocrap 
tee ;  but  when  he  commenced  cynic,  he  committed 
their  works  to  the  fiames,  as  the  useless  dreams  of  idle 
speculation.  In  his  old  age. he  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  that  he  strangled  himself.  {Enfidd^ 
Hut.  Philos.,  vol.  1,  p.  314.) 

MsTftoodaas,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
He  first  attached  ^limself  to  that  philosopher  at  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
maintained  the  cause  of  his  firiend  and  master  with 
great  intrepidity,  both  by  his  discourses  and  his  wri- 
tings, against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
aeqoently  partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  his  sect  (Cic.,  XViec.  QiMSt/.,  2,  3. —Id.,  de 
Fin.,  2,  3.)  Plutarch  chaigea  him  with  having  rep- 
robated the  folly  of  his  brother  Timocrates  in  aspi- 
ring to  the  honours  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  was  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  inducing  the 
animal  appetites,  (iide.  Colot. — Op^  ed.  Retake,  vol. 
10,  p.  624,  eeqq.)  But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny 
originated  with  Timocrates  himself,  who,  from  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Metrodorus,  deserted  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deserve  little  credit.  {Enfidd,  Hiet. 
PkiL,  vol.  1,  p.  456.— Jo)wtM#,  Hiet.  Phil.,  I,  2,  6.— 
Menage  ed  Diog.  Laert.,  10,  22.) — ^11.  A  painter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonicea,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Paulus  .£miliu8,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Perse- 
us, king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  168,  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  psintiog 
of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as  uniting  in 
himself  both  characters :  and  he  gave  satisfaction  in 
both  to  the  Roman  general.  {PUn.,  85,  11.— Cic., 
de  Fin.,  5,  1,  de  Orat.,  4.) 

Mkvania,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia,  in 
the  senthwestem  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Spoletium.  It  was  famous  for  its  wide- 
extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  {Coium.,  3,  8.) 
fitrsbo  mentions  Mevania  as  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Umbria.  {Strab.,  227.— Compare  Liv., 
0,  41.)  Here  Vitellius  took  post,  as  if  determined  to 
Buke  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  against  Vespasian, 
but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  ( Tacit,,  Hist.,  8, 
55.)  Jf  iu  walk,  as  Pliny  says,  were  of  brick,  it 
could  not  be  cipable  of  much  reeistance  (35,  14). 
843 


Thfs  eity  h  farther  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he  himself  informs  us  (4, 
1,  21).  It  is  now  an  obscure  village*  which  still, 
however,  retains  some  traces  of  the  original  name  in 
that  of  Beeagna.  {Cramer* e  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
269.) 

Mxzcirrfos,  kinff  of  Csre,  at  the  time  that  ^neas 
was  fabled  to  have  landed  in  Italy.  He  is  represented 
by  Virgil  as  a  monster  of  ferocity,  wantonly  murdering 
many  of  his  subjects,  and  causing  others,  fastened  face 
to  face  unto  dead  bodies,  to  expire  amid  loathsomeness 
and  famine.  His  subjects,  exssperated  by  his  tyranny, 
expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  and  his  son  Lausus 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Tumos,  whom  tbev  assist- 
ed in  his  war  a^inst  JSneaa.  They  both  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  Trojan  prince.  The  narrative  of  the  com- 
bat in  which  they  were  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whole  iEneid.  Vir- 
gil has  described  Lausus  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  per- 
son, bravery,  and  filial  piety;  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
his  ferocious  parent.  The  epithet  eontemptor  divCm 
was  applied  to  Mesentius  by  Virgil,  because  he  de- 
mandM  of  his  subjects  the  first  fruits  of  their  lands  and 
their  flocks,  instead  of  appropriating  them  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  {Cato,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  3,  5. — Virg., 
JEn,,  8,  478.— /ii.  tb.,  10,  762,  eeqq.) 

MioiPSA,  kinff  of  Numidia,  eldest  son  of  Masinisss, 
shared  with  his  brothers  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  the 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  had  been  divided  among 
them  by  Scipio  ifimilianus.  {Vid.  Masinissa.)  On 
the  death  of  his  brothers  he  became  monarch  of  the 
<whole  country,  about  146  B.C.  Of  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion, Micipsa  enjoyed  a  quiet  reign,  and  provea  the 
mildest  or  all  the  Numidian  kings.  Animated  by  the 
s4me  enlightened  policy  as  his  £ther,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  es- 
tablished a  colony  of  Greeks  in  his  capital,  and  assem- 
bled there  a  large  number  of  learned  and  enlightened 
men.  Althou|di  he  had  many  children  by  numerous 
concubines,  stSl  Hiempeal  and  Adhertml  were  his  fa- 
vourite sons.  Unhappily,  however,  he  adopted  his 
nephew,  the  famous  Jujgurtha,  and  declared  him,  by  his 
wiU,  jobt  heir  to  the  kingdom  along  with  his  two  sons 
just  mentioned.  This  srrangement  brought  with  it 
the  ruin  of  his  fomUy  and  kin^om.    ( Vid.  Jogortha.) 

MicoN,  I.  a  painter  and  statuary,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus,  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  80.  This 
artist  has  been  noticed  at  great  length  by  Bottiger 
{Arehaol.  Pict.,  1,  p.  254,  eeqq.).  In  ancient  MSS. 
his  name  is  sometimes  written  Mvkuv,  sometimes 
U^Kov  or  JiUtuv,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  proba- 
bly MUtw  (MiconX;  Varro  mentions  him  among  the 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  were  avoided  by 
Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  others.  (L.  L.,  8,  p.  120, 
ed.  Bip.)  Plinv  states,  that,  in  connexion  with  Po- 
lygnotus, he  either  invented  some  new  colours,  or  em- 
ployed those  in  use  in  his  paintings  on  a  better  plan 
than  that  previously  adopted.  (P7tn.,  33,  13,  56. — 
Id.,  35,  6,  25.)  A  list  of  some  of  his  productions  is 
given  bf  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  e.  v.). — II.  Another  painter, 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  epithet  of  **  the 
Younger."  His  a^  and  country  are  uncertain.  {Plin., 
35,  9,  35.)  Bottiger  confounds  him  with  Micon  I. 
(SilUg,  Diet.  Art.,  e.  v.)— III.  A  sUtuary  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  request  of  the  children  of  Hiero  II.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  he  msde  two  statues  of  this  monarch,  which 
were  placed  at  Olympia,  the  one  representing  him  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot.  The  death  of  Hiero 
took  place  B.C.  216 ;  and  as  the  statues  in  question 
were  made  soon  after  this  event,  we  can  decide  with 
certainty  on  the  age  of  Micon.  {SilUg,  Diet.  Art., 
e.v.) 

Midas,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Biygians  in  Thrace, 
son  of  Gordius,  and  whose  name  is  connected  wiUi 
some  of  the  earliest  mytholoffical  legends  of  the  Greeks. 
Acooiding  to  ooe  aecountihe  possessed,  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Bennion,  a  gaxden,  in  which  mw  spontttie- 
OQsly  roses  with  sixty  petals^  tnd  of  eztnordinary 
fragrance.  {Herod.,  B,  138. — Compare  WesseUng, 
ad  loc,)  To  this  snurden  Silenas  was  in  the  habit  of 
repairing;  aod  Midas  (Paiwon.,  1, 4, 6)  or  his  people, 
by  poorinff  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  he  was 
wont  to  drink,  intoxicated  him,  and  he  was  thus  cap- 
tured. {Herod,,  I.  e.)  Midas  put  Tarions  questions  to 
him  respecting  the  oriflin  of  things  and  the  events  of 
past  times.  {Serv.  ad  Virg,,  Edog.,  6,  13.)  One 
was,  What  is  best  for  men  1  Silenus  vras  long  silent ; 
at  length,  when  he  was  constrained  to  answer,  he 
said :  **Idfe  is  most  free  from  pain  when  one  is  igno- 
rant of  future  evils.  It  is  best  of  aU  for  man  not  to 
be  bom :  the  second  is,  for  those  who  are  bom  to  die 
as  soon  as  possible.'*  {Arietot.,  de  An. — PkU.,  Con- 
soL  ad  Apia.  Op.,  7,  p.  358,  ed.  HutUn,)  He  also, 
it  is  said,  gave  the  king  a  long  account  of  an  immense 
country  which  lay  without  the  ocean-stream,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  once  invaded  the  land  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. {Theopomf,,  ap.  JBlian,  V.  H,  3,  18.)— The 
name  of  Midas  is  also  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  Brygians  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  are  sud  to  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans {Strab.,  S95.— P/in.,  6,  38.  — 5/epA.  Byz.,  ».  v. 
Bpiyec)t  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brynans 

Sssed  over  under  the  same  Midas  of  whom  the  arovo 
^nd  is  related.  {Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  I,  p.  189.)  At 
events,  we  find  the  name  Midas  reappearing  in  the 
legends  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  mention  is  made  of 
a  King  Midas  who  reigned  at  Pessinus,  where  he  built 
a  splendid  temple  to  Cybele,  and  established  her  ssr 
cred  rites.  {Diod.  Sic.,  3,  5.)  So  also  Xenc^ihon 
places  near  Tliymbrium  the  fountain  where  Midas  was 
said  to  have  caught  the  satyr.  {Anab.,  1,  8,  18.) 
We  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
Silenus,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid,  not  in  Europe,  but 
in  Lower  Asia.  According  to  this  account,  as  Bac- 
chus was  in  Lydia,  on  his  retum  from  the  conquest  of 
the  East,  some  of  the  country  people  met  Silenus  stag- 
gering about,  and,  binding  him  with  his  own  garlands, 
fed  bun  to  their  king.  Midas  entertained  him  for  ten 
days,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  foster-son,  who,  in 
bis  gratitude,  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  he 
would.  Midas  craved  that  all  he  touched  mi^t  turn 
to  gold.  His  wish  was  granted ;  but  when  m  found 
his  veiy  food  converted  to  precious  metal,  and  himself 
on  the  point  of  starving  m  the  midst  pf  wealth,  he 
prayed  (ne  god  to  resume  his  fatal  gift.  Bacchus  di- 
rected him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolus,  and  hence  that 
river  obtained  golden  sands.  {OM,  Met.,  11,  86, 
aeqq.'~Hygin.,fab.,  191.  — 5«n;.,  ad  JEn.,  10,  148. 
— Max.  Tyr.,  80.)  There  is  a  third  legend  relative 
to  Midas.  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  venturing  to 
set  his  reed-music  in  opposition  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
was  pronounced  overcome  by  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
present  approved  the  decision  except  King  Midas, 
whose  ears  were,  for  their  obtuseness,  lengthened  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  an  ass.  The  monarch  endeav- 
CMired  to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjects ; 
but  it  was  perceived  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
veal it,  dug  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  Uiere- 
in  what  he  had  perceived.  His  words  were  echoed  hr 
the  reeds  which  afterward  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
••  King  Mida*  has  asset'  ears."*'  {Ovid,  Met.,  1 1, 163, 
«e^f.)— The  legend  respecting  the  wealth  of  Midas 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  basis,  and  to  point 
to  some  monarch  of  Phrygia  who  had  become  sreatly 
enriched  b^  mines  and  commercial  operations.  Hence 
the  Phrygian  tradition,  that  when  Midas  was  an  in- 
fant, some  ants  crept  into  his  mouth  as  he  lay  asleep, 
and  deposited  in  it  grains  of  wheat.  This  was  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  future  opulence.  {JElian,  V. 
fe,  18,  45,— Cfc.,  Dn.,  1,  36— Fa/.  Max.,  1,  6.) 


The  same  monarch,  in  all  probability,  gave  a  favourable 
reception  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  and  hence  his  success 
in  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  The  later  cycle  of  fable,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  changed  the  receiver  and  protec- 
tor of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  mto  a  companion  or  follower 
of  Bacchus  himself.  Hence  we  find  Midas  numbered 
among  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  and,  as  such,  having  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  goat's  ears.  (Compare  the 
language  of  Philostratus :  fterelxe  fiiv  yap  rov  rwv 
^arvpuv  yivovc  6  Middf,  «if  i&^Xov  to  ora.  —  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan.,  6,  13,  p.  303,  ed.  MoreU.)  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  Attic  pbeU,  in  their  satyric  dra- 
mas, made  the  story  of  Midas  a  frequent  theme  of  tra- 
vesty, and  in  this  way  we  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
converting  everything  into  gold  by  his  mere  touch,  even 
his  food  undergoing  this  strange  metamorphosis  ;  and 
again,  the  prickeo-up  ears  of  the  goat-footed  Satyr 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  ears  of  an  ass. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  satyric  composer,  who  in- 
troduced these  appendages  into  his  piece,  discharced, 
in  'this  way,  a  shaft  at  some  theatrical  judges  who  nad 
rejected  one  of  his  own  productions.  (Consult  the 
remsrks  of  Wieiand,  Auisehes  Museum,  vol  1,  p. 
364,  seqq.,  and  compare  Welcker,  Naehlrag,  p.  301.) 
Schwenck,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject  He  makes  Midas  to  have  been  an  old 
T^cian  or  Plurygian  deity,  referring  to  Hcsvchi- 
us  (Mfdof  i^eof)  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  identi- 
fies him  with  the  moon-god,  or  Detu  Lunus.  He 
compares  the  name  Mtdof  with  fteic,  fuvo^t  as  the 
Cretan  trrov  was  related  to  elf,  h6c.  Now  uetc  m- 
dicates  unity,  being  merely  e!f  with  a  prefix,  as  in 
uia  for  la ;  and  fvof  {anmu),  **  the  year,'*  has  also  re- 
lation to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midas 
indicated  the  lunar  year  as  a  unit  of  time.  The  long 
ears  of  Midas  he  also  makes  a  lunar  symbol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Mani,  or  the  Moon. 
{EtymologisehrMythol.  Andeut.,  p.  66,  seg.)  This 
explanation  is  very  far-fetched. — It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  name  Midas  was  conunon  to  the  Lydians 
as  well  as  Phrygians,  since  Midas,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  Uie  husband  of  Omphale.  {Clearek^ 
ap.  Aihen.,  18,  p.  616.)— Mr.  Leake  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Dogmtir,  in  what  was 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  {Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  81.)  It  is  very  probable,  indeed, 
that  many  monarehs  of  the  Phrygian  dynasty  bore  the 
name  of  Midas.    {Leake,  I.  c.) 

MiniA,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  near  the  lake 
Copais,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swallowed  up, 
along  with  Ame,  by  the  waters  of  that  lake.  {Horn., 
R,  8,  607.— 5/m6.,  418.)— II.  A  town  of  Aigolis,  in 
the  Tyrinthian  territory,  named,  as  was  said,  u^ter  the 
wife  of  Eloctryon  {Find.,  Olymp.,  7,  Ad.Schot.,  ad 
loc.)\  but  Apollodoras  afiHrms  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (8, 4) — ^It  was  afterward  destroyed 
bv  the  Argives.  {Strab.,  373.)  The  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  the  monastery  of  Agios  Adrianos,  where 
there  is  a  Palteo  Castro  in  a  bold  rock;  the  walls  are 
of  ancient  masoniy.  {Gell,  Jtin.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
186.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  850.) 

MiLisii,  the  inhabiunts  of  Miletus.    ( Vid.  Miletus.) 

MiLCsioauM  Mnans  {KiXijo[qv  relxo^),  a  place  in 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Sebennytic  roouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Mile- 
sians, or  people  of  Miletus.  {Eustath,  ad  Dionys. — 
Huds.,  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  146.) 

Milrtop5li8,  a  city  of  Mysia,  northeast  of  Adrar 
myttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacua.  It  coincides,  according  to  D'Anville,  with  the 
modem  Beli  Kessk.  (F/tn.,  6,  38.— <S<fpA.  By%.,  p. 
467.) 
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MiLftrva,  L  a  aoii  of  Apollo,  who  flod  from  Crete 
to  avoid  falUog  into  the  hands  of  Minoa.  {ApoUod.^  9, 
1,  8.)  He  came  to  Garia,  and  was  said  to  uTe  be«i 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Miletna.  {ApoUod,,  2.  c  — 
Compare  Heynct  td  hcy^U.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  cities  of  Ionia,  situate  on  the  sonthem  shore  of  the 
bay  into  which  the  river  Latmos  emptied,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  south  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Meander.  {Strab,,  634.)  The  origin  of  this 
city  falls  in  the  period  of  the  first  Greek  emigrations 
from  home ;  but  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
founding  are  involved  in  ffreat  uncertainty.  As  far  as 
any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  various  accounts  that 
are  given  of  this  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  pUce 
was  first  settled  by  natives  of  the  country ;  that  to 
these  came  Sarpedon  from  Miletus  in  Crete,  and  a(ter 
him  Neleus  from  Attica,  together  with  other  settlers 
in  process  of  time.  {Strab.t  L  c. — PoiMan.,  7,  2. — 
ApoUod.,  3,  l.—Eustath.  ad  Diom^a.,  v.  825.)  Mde- 
tus  was  already  large  and  flourishing  when  the  cities 
of  the  parent  country  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  obscurity,  llie  admirable  situation  of  the  place, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  four  harbours,  on^  of 
which  was  capable  of  containing  a  Urge  fleet,  gave  it 
an  early  and  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs. 
It  carried  on  an  active  and  eztenaive  commerce  with 
the  shores  of  the  Euzine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  Spain  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  liho- 
wise  frequented  by  the  Milesian  vessels.  Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  was  with  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  Almost  all  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast 
of  this  inland  sea,  which  were  found  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  power,  were  of  Milesian  origin. 
As,  however,  many  of  those  cities  were  themselves 
conspicuous  for  size  and  population,  one  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  Miletus,  in  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
traffic,  which  of  itself  must  have  required  the  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  superflu- 
ous population,  suflliciently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  colonies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
|>eeB  eighty  in  number,  and  Seneca  seventy-five. 
iPlin.,  29.— Se9€C.,  C<m»oL.  ad  Helv.,  c.  6.— Consult 
Jlambach,  de  MiUto  epuque  CoUniu,  Hal.  Sax.^  1790. 
"-Larcher,  Hist.  d'Hirod.,  vol  8,  p.  844, 359.)  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  colonies, 
ihe  natives  of  the  country,  the  Lydians,  Carians,  and 
Leleges,  were  invited  .to  join,  and  did  so. — ^Miletus 
was  already  a  powerful  citywben  the  Lydian  monarchy 
rose  into  consequence.  The  kings  of  Lvdis,  posses- 
sors of  all  the  surrounding  territory,  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  city ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  against  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
times  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  the  city  walls, 
and  to  destroy  or  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  but  tbey  were  unable  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  which  hsd  the  control  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  bade  defiance  to  their  power.  The  Mile- 
sians  appear  subsequently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Cnssus,  in  which  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovereign  as  their  liege  lord,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  same  treaty  was  also  agreed  upon  be- 
twe^  them  and  Cyrus,  when  the  latter  bad  conquered 
Lydia ;  and  this  saved  Miletus  from  the  disasters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  other  Ionian  states.  (Herod., 
1, 141, 143.)  But  it  was  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  the  reiffu  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
to  revolt  by  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
Histisus,  who  had  bwn  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Miletus,  his  native  city,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  in 
recompense  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Aristagoras,  his  deputy  and 
kinsman,  also  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  force  to  Asia  Minor,  which  surprised  and  burned 
Sazdis ;  but  this  ioiuU  was  speedily  avenged  by  the 
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Peiaian  satraps,  and.  after  repeated  defeats,  Miletus 
waa  besiegod  by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  taken  by 
storm.  This  beautiful  and  opulent  city,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  Asia,  was  thus  plunged  into  the  greatest 
calamity ;  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried  to 
Susa,  and  settled,  by  order  of  Darius,  at  Ampe,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  to  the  Carians.  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  so  much  affected  by 
this  event,  that  when  Phrynichus,  the  trsgic  writer,  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  his  play  of  "  the  Capture  of  Mi- 
letus," the  whole  house  burst  into  tesrs,  and  the  peo- 
ple fined  the  poet  1000  drachmas,  and  forbade  the  per- 
formance for  the  future.  (Herod.^  6,  6,  seqq.  —  Cal" 
liftlLf  ap,  Strab.,  635.)— When  Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  appeared  before  Miletus,  the 
inhabitants,  encoursged  by  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  submit 
to  that  prince,  and  open  their  gates  to  his  forces ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  commenced  a  most  vigorous  at- 
tack on  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the  citv  by  assault. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and 
grant^  them  Uieir  liberty.  {Arrian,  Exp.  AL,  1,  18, 
seqq.)  The  Milesians  sided  with  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Antiochus.  (Lfv.,  87,  16.— /d.,  43,  6.) 
This  city  wss  yet  flourishing  when  Strabo  wrote  {Stror 
bot  I.  c— Compare  Tacil.^  Ann.,  4,  55  ct  63),  and 
still  later,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (5,  29)  and  Pausanias 
(7,  2).  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thst 
St.  Paul  sojourned  here  a  few  days  on  his  return  from 
Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  summoned  hither  the  el- 
ders of  the  Ephesian  Church,  to  whom  he  delivered  an 
affectionate  farewell  address.  (Acis,  20,  17,  segq.) 
The  Milesian  Church  was  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
ops, who  sat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  as  metro- 
politans of  Caria.  {Hicrocl.,  Syntcd.,  p.  687.)  This 
continued  as  late  as  the  decline  of  the  jBvzantine  em- 
pire {Mich.  Due.,  p.  41) ;  at  which  time,  however,  the 
town  iUelf  was  nearly  in  ruins,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Turks  and  other  barbarians,  and  the  alluvial  depositee 
caused  by  the  Meander.  Miletus  deserves  farther 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thalea,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  and  pnilosophcri  and  his  successors 
Anaximander  and  Aiiaximenea ;  also  of  Cadmus  and 
Hecatsus,  two  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Greece. 
{Strab:,  635.— P/tfi.,  5,  Z9.  —  Suid,,  a.  «.  Ka6/to^.) 
The  Milesians  were  in  repute  for  their  manufactures  olF 
couches  and  other  furniture ;  and  their  woollen  cloths 
and  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  (AtheMsut,  1, 
p,  28.— /iL,  11,  p.  428.— ii.,  12,  p.  540,  dLc.)  The 
modem  village  ot  PalaUcha  occupies  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  coast,  however,  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  for  some  remarks  on  which  con- 
sult 5ie  article  Msander,  {Cranur'a  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  seqq.) 

MiLo,  L  a  celehnted  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  early  life  to  bear  bur- 
dens, the  weight  of  which  he  successively  augmented, 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicuous  for  strength  as  to 
carry  the  most  surprising  loads  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Many  curious  stories  are  related  by  the  ancients  con- 
cerning his  wonderful  strength.  He  could  hold  a 
pomesranate  in  his  hand,  with  his  fingers  closed  over 
It,  and  yet,  without  either  crushing  or  even  pressing  on 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  bent  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  the  fruit  from 
him.  He  could  place  himself  on  a  discus,  some  say 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  other  unctuous  suK- 
stances,  and  rendered,  of  course,  very  slippery,  end  yet 
he  could  retain  so  firm  a  foothold  that  no  one  was  able  to 
dislodge  him.  He  could  encircle  his  brow  with  a  cord, 
and  break  this  asunder  by  holding  his  breath  and  caua- 
inff  the  veins  of  the  head  to  distend.  He  could  hold  his 
rignt  arm  behind  his  back,  with  the  hand  open  and 
the  thumb  raised,  and  a  man  could  not  then  separate 
his  little  finger  from  the  rafL    The  account  that  is 
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yhrm  ef  htf  Toncity  it  ftloiott  iacradiUiL  Heita»it 
u  Mid,  eveiT  day,  twenty  poiuidt  of  iDimai  food, 
twenty  pounds  of  bread,  and  drank  fiAeen  pinta  of 
wine.  Athenaua  relatee,  that  on  one  occaaion  he 
carried  a  ateer  four  years  old  the  whole  length  of  the 
atadium  at  Olympia  (606  feet),  and  then,  having  cot  it 
up  and  cooked  it,  ate  it  all  up  himself  in  one  day. 
{AUun.,  10,  p.  413,  e.)  Some  authohtiea  add,  that 
he  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  his  list.  He  h^d  an 
opportanity,  however,  at  last,  of  eierthig  his  prodi- 
gious strength  in  a  more  useful  manner.  One  day, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom 
he  was  a  disciple  and  constant  bearer,  the  column 
which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  where  they 
were  assembled  was  observed  to  totter,  whereupon 
MUo,  upholding  the  entire  saperstructure  by  his  own 
strength,  allowed. all  present  an  opportunity  of  esca- 
ping, and  then  saved  himself.  Milo  waa  crowded 
seven  times  as  victor  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  aiz 
times  at  the  Olympic,  and  he  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  contests  when  he  found  no  one  will- 
ing to  be  his  opponenL  In  B.C.  609  he  had  the 
command  of  the  armv  sent  by  the  people  of  Crotona 
against  Sybaris,  and  ffained  a  signal  victory.— His 
death  was  a  melanch^  one.  He  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  when,  traversing  a  foreat,  he  found  a 
tmnk  oi  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedgea.  Wishing  to 
ssver  it  entirely,  he  introduced  his  hands  into  the  open- 
ing, and  succeeded  so  far  aa  to  cause  the  wedges  to 
faU  out ;  but  his  strength  here  failins  him,  the  separa- 
ted parts  on  a  audden  reunited,  and  his  hands  rcmaiiH 
ed  imprisoned  in  the  deii.  In  this  situation  he  was 
devoured  by  wild  beaata.  (Aul.  GeU^  16.  16.— Fs/. 
JWox.,  9,  IS,  17.)-*II.  Titus  Annios,  was  a  native  of 
Lanovium  in  Latiom,  and  was  bom  about  95  B.C. 
His  iamily  appean  to  have  been  a  diatingoished  one, 
since  we  find  him  espousiog  the  daughter  of  Sylla. 
Havinff  been  chosen  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C.  67, 
he  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
but  the  violent  proceedings  of  Clodius  paralysed  all 
hia  ofibrts.  Determined  to  put  an  end  to  this,  he 
summoned  Clodius  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  but  the  consul  Metellus  dismissed  the  pros- 
ecution, and  thua  enabled  Clodius  to  resume  with  im- 
punity bis  unprincipled  and  daring  career.  Milo  there- 
npoo  found  himself  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  persooaT  safety,  to  keep  around  him  a  band  of 
armed  followers.  His  private  resources  having  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  magnificent  gwnea  which  he  bad 
exhibited,  Milo,  in  order  to  repair  hia  shsttered  for- 
tunes, manied  Fansta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla ;  but  the 
•nioD  was  an  unhappy  one ;  FausU  was  discovered  to 
be  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  her  paramour,  Uie  histo- 
rian Sallust,  was  only  allowed  to  escape  after  receiving 
severe  personal  chasUsement,  and  paying  a  Urge  sum 
ef  money  to  the  injured  husbano.  Clodius  mean- 
while»  having  obtained  the  office  of  «dile,  had  the  as- 
surance to  accuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  vioUting  the  laws  by 
keepinff  a  body  of  armed  men  in  hia  serf  ice.  Poooh 
pey  defended  the  latter ;  Clodius  spoke  in  reply ;  and 
the  whole  afiair  was  carried  on  amid  the  most  violent 
clamours  from  their  respective  partisans.'  No  decis- 
ion, bowtfver,  was  made  ;  the  matter  waa  protracted, 
and  at  last  allowed  to  drop.  Some  yeara  after  this 
(B.C.  51)  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  against  two  other  competitors.  Ck>dios, 
of  course,  opposed  him ;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of 
his  fhends  would  have  carried  him  through,  had  not 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  frustrated  all  his  hopes. 
Clodius,.  it  seems,  had  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
did  not  abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  consukhtp^  m 
three  days  he  would  be  no  more.  This  threst  fell  upon 
the  bead  of  iu  own  author.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanovium,  of  which 
he  waa  the  chief  magistrate  or  dicUtor,  and  where,  by 


vittoe  of  his  ofiee,  he  was  on  the  fotlowing  day  to  ap- 
point a  fiamen  for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  municipality.    He  travelled 
in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  of  his 
friends,  and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  slaves,  and 
also  by  some  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  services 
he  had  occasionally  employed  in  his  contests  with 
Clodius.    While  prosecuting  his  route,  be  fell  in  with 
the  latter,  who  waa  returning  to  Rome,  followed  by 
about  thirty  of  his  slaves.    Clodius  and  Milo  passed 
one  another  without  disturbance ;  but  the  armed  men, 
who  were  among  the  last  of  Milo^s  party,  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  alaves  of  Clodius ;  and  Clodius  tum- 
injg^  back,  and  interposing  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
Binia,  one  of  Milo*s  foUowers,  ran  him  through  the 
dioulder  with  a  sword.    Upon  this  the  firay  became 
general.    Mile's  slaves  hastened  back  in  great  num- 
bers to  tske  part  in  it,  while  Clodius  was  carried  into 
an  inn  at  Bovills.    Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  waa  offered,  he  or- 
dered his  slaves  to  attack  the  inn  aud  destroy  his  ene- 
my.    Clodius  was  dragged  out  intp  the  road  and 
there  murdered ;  his  slaves  shared  his  fate,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  flyinff  to  placea  of  conceabnent ;  and  hie 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway.    {Ascon.^  Arg.  in  Cic,  Oral,  pro  Mil.) 
When  the  corpse  of  Clodius  was  broofi^it  to  Rome,  a 
violent  popular  conunotion  ensued.    The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  and  exhibited  on  the  rostra ; 
and  at  last  the -mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  theTostra 
into  the  senate-house,  set  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
for  it  at  the  moment  out  of  the  bencbes,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  which  they  found  at  hand.    The  con- 
sequence waa,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  senate- 
house  itself  was  involved  in  the  conflagration  and 
burned  to  the  ground.    These,  and  several  other  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Milo.    He  waa 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome  and  renew  his  can- 
vass for  the  consulship.    He  did  so,  but  the  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  Pom- 
pey  was  declared  sole  consul,  and  armed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  stop  to  farther  disturbances.     Milo  wse 
thereupon  broufffat  to  trisl  for  the  murder  of  Ciodius,^ 
and  was  defended  bv .  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  the  party  of  Clo- 
dius, and  the  array  of  armed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  eetbreak  of  populsr  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  orator  from  displaying  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  Milo  was  condemned.  When 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  known,  he  went  into  exile,, 
and  fixed  his  abode  at  Massilia  in  GauL    Milo  wae 
also  tried  after  his  departure  for  three  ether  distinct 
offences  ;  for  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  cembi- 
nationa,  and  for  acts  of  violence,  and  was  successive- 
ly found  guilty'on  all.— It  is  said  that,  soon  after  Mi- 
lo*s  condemnation,  and  when  he  was  residing  at  Mas- 
ailia,  Cicero  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  heving  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  orator,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
hsd  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing such  fine  mullets  at  Massilia.    It  has  been  some- 
times stated,  that  Milo  was  subsequently  restored  to 
hie  country.    This,  however,  is  sllogether  erroneous. 
Velleius  Paterculus  and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict 
the  fact  of  his  recall,  by  what  we  find  in  their  respect- 
ive histories.    According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Milo  was  the 
only  one  ef  the  exiles  whom  Cesar  refused  to  recall, 
because,  as  is  supposed,  he  had  been  active  in  exci- 
ting the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Cesar.    Vellei- 
us Paterculus  states  that  Milo  returned  without  per- 
missioD  to  Italy,  and  there  buaily  emptoyed  himself 
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in  raising  op|)08ttion  to  Cenr  during  that  command'' 
cfs  absence  in  Thessaly  against  Pompey.  He  adds 
that  Milo  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  while  lay- 
ing siege  to  Compea,  a  town  of  the  Hirpuii.  (Cie,, 
Or.  pro  Mil."  Veil.  Paierc,  t,  47,  fiB.^Eneychp. 
Metropol.t  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  318,  teq. — Biogr,  IJniD., 
vol.  29,  p.  57.) 

MiLTiXoBs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselns,  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  led  a  cdony  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
Chersoneeiis.  The  cause  of  this  step  on  his  Mit  was 
a  singular  one.  It  seems  that  the  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the  Absinthians,  were  di<r 
rected  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king 
the  first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who  in- 
vited them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his 
entertainments.  The  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the  or- 
acle, returned  by  the  sacred  way,  passed  through  Pho- 
cis  and  Boeotia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
these  people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltiades,  as 
he  sat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  his  house,  ob- 
served the  Dolonci  passinff  by,  and  as  by  their  dress 
and  armour  he  perceived  they  were  strangers,  he  call- 
ed to  them,  and  offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitalitv. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and,  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oracle,  with 
which  diey  entreated  his  compliance.  Miltiades,  dia- 
posed  to  listen  to  them  because  weary  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistratus,  first  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ci. He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chei^ 
sonese  with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  he 
took  was  to  stop  the  farther  incursions  of  the  Absin- 
thians, by  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  When 
he  had  establishM  himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his 
dominions  against  foreign  invasion.  Be  turned  his  arms 
against  Lampsacus,  His  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  however, 
was  infonned  of  his  captivity,  aid  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacus  with  his  se- 
verest displeasure.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  had 
recovered  his  liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  possessions  to  Stesagoras,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  owed  their  preservation  and  greatness.  {Herod.  ^ 
6, 38.— Id.,  6, 103.>--II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
brother  of  Stesagoras.  His  brother,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Miltiades  the  elder,  having  died  without 
issue,  Miltiades  the  younger,  though  he  had  not,  like 
Stesagoras,  an  interest  established  during  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  was  not 
hy  law  an  hereditary  principality,  was  still  sent  by  the 
nsistratidn  thither  with  a  galley.  By  a  mixture  of 
fraud  and  force  he  succeed^  in  securing  the  tyranny. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  appeared  mourn- 
ful, as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  brother. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  visited  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  but  their  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades  seiz- 
ed their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in  Cher- 
sonesus  ;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  he  married  He- 
gesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorua,  king  of  the  Thra- 
cians.  When  Duius. marched  against  the  Scythians, 
Miltiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Danube.  He  then  proposed  to  break  up 
the  bridge,  and,  suffering  the  king  and  army  to  perisn 
by  the  Scythians,  to  secure  Greece  and  deliver  Ionia 
from  the  Persian  yoke.  His  suggestion  was  rejected, 
not  for  its  treachery,  but  because  Persia  was  to  each 
of  the  tyrants  his  surest  support  against  the  spirit  of 
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freedom  in  the  people.    Miltiadee,  soon  after,  was 
driven  out  b^  the  Scythians,  but  recovered  his  posses- 
sions on  their  departure.    Knowing  himself,  however, 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
when  their  fleet,  after  the  re-conquest  of  Ionia,  was 
approaching  the  coast  of  Thrace.     The  Athenian 
laws  were  severe  against  tyrants,  and  Miltiades,  on  ar- 
riving, was  tried  for  his  life.    He  was  acquitted,  how- 
ever, more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  way  in  which 
he  bad  usea  his  power  in  the  Chersonesus,  than  to 
the  real  merit  of  his  conduct.    Nay,  he  even  so  far 
won  the  favour  of  the  people  as  to  be  appointed,  not 
long  after,  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  Athens.    It  was 
at  mis  same  period  that  the  Persian  armament,  under 
Datis  and  Aitapbemes,  bore  down  upon  the  shorea  of 
Attica ;  and,  guided  by  Hippiaa,  who  knew  the  capa- 
bilities of  every  spot  of  ground  in  his  country,  the  in- 
vadbff  force  bmded  at  Marathon.    According  to  cus- 
tom, the  Athenian  army  was  under  the  command  of 
its  ten  generala.    The  opinions  of  the  ten  were  equsl- 
ly  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  engsfing,  when  Mil- 
tiades, going  privately  to  the  polemarch  uallimachus, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generala,  prevail^ 
upon  him  to  come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
vote  in  favour  of  a  battle.    The  vote  of  the  polemarch 
decided  the  question  ;  and  when  the  day  of  command 
came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place.    The 
details  of  this  conflict  are  given   elsewhere.    (Vid. 
Marathon.) — Perhaps  no  battle  ever  reflected  more 
lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that  of  Mar- 
athon on  Miltiades  ;  though  it  should  be  observed,  that 
he  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on 
only  one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  freedom  ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  another, 
is  no  inconsistency,  as  the  course  of  human  events  has 
often  shown. — ^The  reward  bestowed  upon  Miltiades 
after  this  memorable  conflict  was  strikingly  charac- 
teristic.    He  and  the  polemarch  Callimachos  were 
alone  distinguished  from  the  other  combatants  in  the 
painted  porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  gods 
and  heroes. — Miltiades  now  rose  to  the  utmost  height 
of  popularity  and  influence,  insomuch  that  when  he  re- 
quested a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  declaring  how 
he  meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  promising  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  the  people 
readily  agreed.     He  led  them  to  the  Isle  of  Paros, 
under  the  pretence  of  punisliing  its  people  for  their 
compelled  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  but  really  to 
avenge  a  personal  injury  of  his  own.     He  demanded 
one  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  his  departure ;  but 
the  Parians  refnsedi  and  resisted  him  bravely ;  and  in 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  town,  he  received  a  wound,  and 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  army.    On  his  return  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  by  Xanthippus,  a  man 
of  high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
promises  made  to  the  pe<m}e.    His  wound  disabled 
him  from  defending  himself,  but  he  was  brought  into 
die  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  his  brother  Tisagoras 
defended  him*  principally  by  recalling  his  former  ser- 
vices.   The  memory  of  these,  with  pity  for  his  pres- 
ent condition,  prevailed  on  the  people  to  abaolve  him 
from  the  capital  charge  ;  but  they  fined  him  fifty  tal- 
ents, neariy  $53,000.    As  he  could  not  immediately 
raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wound,  which  had  gangrened. — ^Tbe 
character  of  ^f  iltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  that  historf  has  left,  we  should  not  judge 
too  exactly.    The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that, 
if  filled  up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  veiy 
model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  age  when  the 
prime  minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of 
her  armies.    Heeren  has  briefly  noticed  the  transition 
I  whidi  took  place  in  the  character  of  Athenian  sUtee- 
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men,  firom  the  warrior-like  Miltladet  and  Themiatoclea, 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  Pericles,  and  thence  to  the 
orator,  who  to  hie  rhetorical  difll  united  no  militaiy 
prowess.  Miltiades,  with  great  generalship,  ahowed 
great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some,  bot  not  much, 
as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  a^.  Wheth- 
er he  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  bv  high  principle, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  He  achioTed  one 
mat  action,  which  for  his  country  produced  a  most 
decisive  result.  The  unfortunate  close  of  his'  career 
may  be  regarded  by  some  as  showing  the  ingratitude 
of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  a  judicious  historian  will 
draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind,  especially  with  so 
imperfect  materials  before  him  as  we  possess  of  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian.  If  Uie  Athenians 
conceived  that  nothing  he  had  done  for  them  ought 
to  raise  him  above  the  laws ;  if  they  even  thought 
that  his  services  had  been  suffidently  rewarded  by  the 
station  which  enabled  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
the  glory  he  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  un- 
grateful or  unjust ;  and  if  Miltiadee  thought  other- 
wise, he  had  not  learned  to  live  in  a  free  state.  {He- 
rod., lib.  6  et  6. — Com.  Nep.,  Vit,  MiU.-^Eneyd. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p.  SS7.— TAtrJKMUTf  Greece, 
voL  %  p.  S46.) 

MiLTO.     Vid.  Aspasia  11. 

MiLvius  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
was  also  called  Mulvius.  Its  construction  is  ascribed 
to  M.  .£milius  Scaurus,  who  was  censor  A.U.C.  644, 
and  its  ancient  appellation  is  probsbly  a  corruption  of 
his  nomen.  The  modem  name  is  Fonte  MoUe.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  bridge  owed  its  erection  to  iEmilius, 
Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  it  (37, 61),  must  be  supposed 
to  mention  it  hj  anticipation.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  Pons  Mulvhis  existed  at  the  time  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of  the  AUobroges  were 
here  seized  by  his  orders.  In  later  times,  it  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  Mazeotins  by  Constantino.  (Zostm.,  2, 
16.— Cramer's  Ane.  Ira/y,vol.  1,  p.  339.) 

Milt  AS.     Vid.  Lyoia. 

MiMALLdiVBs,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Thracians,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius  and  Suidas,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  female  Bac- 
chantee  in  general.  Suidas  deduces  the  term  from 
the  Greek  futajfftc^  *<  timta^tofi,"  because  the  Baccha- 
nals, under  tne  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wild  fury  the  actions  of  men.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thiace.  Nonnos 
enumerates  the  Mimallones  among  the  companions  of 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  ( Compare  Pernutj 
Sat.,  1,  99.—  Osfd,  A,  A.,  1,  641.—  «iAm.,  Prof. 
Paneg.  Anthem.)  Bochart  gives  as  the  etymok)gy  of 
the  word  the  Hebrew  MemaUdam  ('*garrolB,"  «*lo- 
quacolv") ;  or  else  Marnal,  "  a  wine-press."  {RoUe, 
Reeherdus  tur  U  culU  de  Baukue,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

Mimas,  I.  one  of  the  giants  that  waned  against  t)ie 
gods.  (Compare  Eurip.,  Ion,  316. — Sente.,  Here. 
Fur.,98l.^ApoU.  Kkod.,  3, 1337.)— II.  A  mountain 
range  of  Ionia,  terminating  in  the  promontory  Argen- 
num,  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of  Chios.  (tTb^ 
cyd.,  8,  84.— P/in.,  6,  39.— iimm.  Marc,  31,  48.) 

MiMNBKMOs,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Clolophon 
in  Ionia,  and  contemporary  with  8olon.  Mtiller,  quo- 
ting a  fragment  of  Mimnermus*  eleoy  entitled  **  Nan- 
no,"  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Smyrna 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors,  at  a  stiU  earlier 
period,  came  from  Nelean  Fylos.  {HUt,  LU.  Or., 
p.  116.)  Miiller  also  ascribes  the  melancholy  char- 
acter of  his  poems  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
Alyattes.  From  Horace  and  Properttus  we  gather, 
that  his  poems  had  reference,  for  the  nnost  part,  to 
those  appetites  which,  in  poetical  laqgui«e,  aro  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of.  love.  {HoraL,  EpUi.,  1,  6, 
66. — Praoert,,  1,  9,  11.)  His  mind,  however,  was  of 
a  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  bis  writings  a  pen- 


8iv0  cast,  Mt  tfieeable  in  the  productions  of  odier* 
who  belonged  to  the  same  school.  In  the  few  frag- 
ments which  we  have  remaining  of  Mimnermus,  he 
complains  of  the  briefness  of  human  enjoyment,  the 
shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the  many 
miseries  to  which  man  is  exposed.  Mimnermus  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  con- 
sidered as  proper  for  it;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having 
used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  with  great  admiration  of  bis  poem  on 
Nanno,  a  young  female  musician  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  who  preferred  him  to  young- 
er and  haUdsoffior  rivals.  The  sweetness  of  his  ver- 
ses obtained  for  him  also  from  the  ancients  the  appel- 
lation, pf  Liflnrstades  {jLiyvara&tf^,  from  Tuyv^,  **9n^ 
/offwiw.")— The  fragments  of  Mimnermos  have  been 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Graisford,  and  Boissonade ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Biich's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1836.  (  Wuland,  AtUtckee  Mueeum,  vol.  1,  p.  838. 
-^SehoU,  Hut.  LU,  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  191.  — £«^c/. 
Ue.  Knov>L,  vol.  16,  p.  330.— JIfiidcr,  Hiet.  JUL  6r., 
p.  116,  eeqq.) 

MiNA  (Myd),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  as  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
imamned,  bot  merely  to  a  certain  sum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  so  much  money  of  account.  The  mma 
was  equivalent,  as  a  sum,  to  100  drachmn,  which 
would  make,  in  our  currency,  a  little  more  than  $17 
69  cts.  The  term  was  also  employed  as  a  weight, 
and  was  then  equivalent  to  a  litUe  over  16  oz.  avoir- 
dupois weight. — ^This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place 
for  a  few 'remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinaee.  No 
flold  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  at  Athens,  al- 
wough  the  gold  coinage  of  other  places  eircolated 
there  freely.  (Consult  CardweWs  Lectures  an  ths 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomene,  p.  113,  seqq.) 
But  the  metal  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Athens 
was  ^ver.  It  had  been  employed  by  them  for  their 
coinage  from  the  eariiest  periods  of  their  history  ;  it 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  their  Own 
neighbourhood  (etci.  Laurium) ;  and  it  formed  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  national  revenue.  The  high 
commendation  given  to  this  coinage  by  Aristophanes, 
refen,  not  to  any  delicacy  of  workmanship,  but  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  metal;  and  the  same  cause 
seems  to  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
in  the  execution  of  their  coins,  which  induced  them 
to  preserve  the  greatest  purity  in  the  standard.  The 
specimens,  accordingly,  of  Athenian  silver  are  very 
numerous,  and,  thou^  evidently  minted  at  periodis 
veiy  different  f^m  each  other,  retain  so  great  a  de- 
pse  of  correspondence,  as  implies  either  much  polit- 
ical wisdom  on  the  part  of  Athens,  or,  at  least,  e  will- 
inff  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  public  opinioBb 
The  most  important  property,  in  fact,  of  the  Athenian 
comage  was  its  purity,  carried  to  ao  groat  an  extent 
that  no  baser  metal  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
lead,  which  was  found,  together  with  the  silver,  in  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  was  not  always  perfectly  sepank 
ted  from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refining:  bot  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered in  the  silver  coins  of  Athens  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  added  designedly;  and  copper,  which  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  need  at  any  period  as  an  alloy, 
much  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration.  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  whicn  prevailed  in  former  times,  was  the  frir- 
ther  amntage  poasessed  by  the  Athenian  coin  of  be> 
ing  less  exposed  to  wear  from  constant  use  than  is 
the  case  with  the  thinner  lamina  and  the  burger  sur- 
iSMO  of  a.  modem  coin ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degree  of  hardness  in  the  metal  they  emploj- 
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«d,  or  to  their  wtdt  of  mechanictl  eontrbincM,  or  lo 
their  knowledge  that  a  compact  end  globaltr  body  it 
least  liable  to  low  from  fnction,  the  Athenian  coin 
was  minted  in  a  form  more  massive  than  oar  own, 
and  much  less  convenient  for  tale  or  tnusfer,  but  bet- 
ter calcnUted  to  maintain  its  value  unimpaired  by  the 
wear  of  constant  circnlataon. — ^The  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  considered  here  is  this :  to  what  cause 
was  it  owing  that  the  coins  of  Athens  should  have 
been  execat^  throughout  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
coarseness;  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  coins  of  other 
districts,  far  inferior  in  science  and  reputation  to 
Athens,  were  fini^ed  in  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ahipl  The  het  is  certainly  remsrkable;  and  the 
only  explanation  that  has  hitherto  been  given  of  it, 
may  tend  to  illustrste  still  farther  the  beneficial  effects 
of  commerce  in  its  inflnence  on  the  Athenian  mint. 
The  ancient  coinage,  says  £ckhel,  had  recommended 
itself  so  strongly  by  its  purity,  and  had  become  so 
universally  known  among  Greeks  and  barbarians  by 
its  primitive  emblems,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  msde  any  considerable  chaoge  in  the 
form  or  workmanship  of  the  coin,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  against  it,  and  eventually  con- 
tracting its  circulation.  {WulpoU*s  ColUctumt  voL  1, 
p.  488.*— Can{we/r«  LeUureSj  p.  9,  9cqq.) 

MiNczus,  now  MindOf  a  liver  of  Crailia  Cisalpine, 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Benacus,  and  falUng  into  the 
Po.  ( Virg.,  Edog.,  7, 18.— JU.»  Gtorg.,  8, 16.— /(<., 
Mn.,  10,  806.) 

MiHiIOBs  or  MiNTifose,  the  daoghters  of  Minyas, 
king  of  Orchomenus,  in  Bcsotia.  They  were  three  in 
number,  Leucippe,  Aristippe,  and  Akathoe.  These 
females  derided  the  ritee  of  Bacchus^  and  continued 
plying  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  ran  through 
the  mountains.  Bacchus  came  as  a  maiden  and  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain;  he  then  assumed  the  form 
of  various  wild  beasts;  serpents  fiUed  their  baskets; 
vines  and  ivy  twined  round  their  looms,  while  wiae 
and  milk  distilled  from  the  roof;  but  their  obstinacy 
was  vnsubdoed.  He  finally  drove  them  mad;  they 
tore  to  pieces  the  eon  of  Leucippe,  and  then  went  roam- 
ing through  the  mountains,  till  Mercury  touched  them 
with  his  wand,  and  turned  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
and  a  crow.  ( Ccrmna  et  Nicand.,  ap.  Anton,  Lib.,  10. 
^JElian,  V.  H.y  8,  42.  — Owi,  Met.,  4,  l>  seyy.— 
KeMUey'9  Mythology,  p.  818.) 

MimRVA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 

riral  with,  the  Pallas-Athene  {Ua^Xif  'A6^)  of 
Greeks,  and  to  bo  considered,  therefore,  in  ooi»- 
mqn  with  her,  in  one  and  the  same  article.---4^inerva 
or  Athene  was  regarded  in  the  popular  mythology  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  in  a  wora,  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  both  the  Homeric 
poems  she  is  spoken  of  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiier,  and 
m  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  ^e  had  no 
other  parent.  (//.,  6,  876,  seqq.)  In  later  writers, 
however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter,  after  his  union  with  Metis,  wss 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  bom 
fnm  this  marriage,  a  maiden,  would  equal  him  in 
«trettcth  and  counsel;  and  that  the  second,  a  son, 
would  be  kmg  of  gods  and  men.  Alarmed  at  this 
prediction,  the  monarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  his 

rse,  who  was  then  pregnant;  but  being  seixed, 
a  time,  with  ruking  pains  in  the  head,  the  god 
summoned  VuIcsb  to  his  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jupiter,  cleft  ^e  head  of  the  htter  with 
«  blow  >f  his  brazen  hatchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ly leaps  1  forth,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  her  aire. 
(TAeo^.,  886,,«e77.  — A.,  9S4.  — iScAof.  ad  Tkoog., 
890.  —  PkTid.,  O/.,  7, 63.— ScAof.,  ad  loe.-^SckU.  ad 
ApoU.  Rhod,,  4,  1810.)  Still  later  authorities  assign 
the  task  of  opening  the  head  of  Jove  to  PromethMS 
{Ewiwdes,  JoHy  ifi2.^ApMod.j  1,  8),  or  to  Hermes 
{Schot.  ad  PM.,  (H.,  7,  66).— Minerva  is  in  Homer, 
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as  in  the  geneial  popular  system,  the  goddesa  of  wis* 
dom  and  skill.  She  is  m  war  opposA  to  Mars,  the 
wild  war-god,  aa  the  patroness  and  teacher  of  iust  and 
scientific  wsrfare.  She  is  therefore  on  the  side  of  tho 
Grreeks,  as  he  on  that  of  the  Troiaos.  But  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  where  the  people  of  the  besieged 
town  are  represented  as  soing  forth  to  lie  in  ambush, 
they  are  led  by  Mars  and  Minerva  together  (//.,  18, 
616),  poesibly  to  denote  the  onion  of  skill  and  courage 
required  for  that  service.  (IZ.,  13,  877.)  Every  pru- 
dent chief  waa  esteemed  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
Minerva,  and  Ulysses  was  therefore  her  especial  fa- 
vourite, whom  she  relieved  from  all  his  iNDrils,  and 
whose  son  Telemachus  she  also  took  under  her  protec- 
tion, assuming  a  human  form  to  be  his  cuide  and  di- 
rector. In  like  manner,  Cadmus,  Hercules,  Perseus, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  and  aided  by  this  god- 
dess. As  the  patroness  of  arts  and  industry  in  gen- 
eral, Minerva  was  regarded  as  the  inspirer  aiid  teacher 
of  able  artists.  Thus  she  taught  Epeus  to  irame  the 
wooden  horse»  by  mesns  of  which  Troy  was  taken ; 
and  she  also  superintended  the  building  of  the  Argo. 
She  waa  likewise  expert  in  female  accomplishmento ; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  that  of  Juno,  which  last 
she  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  richly.  (//.,6, 
786.— /&.,  14,  178.)  When  the  hero  Jason  was  set- 
ting out  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Minerva  gave 
him  a  cloak  wrought  by  herself.  {AfolL  Rhod.^  1, 
781.)  She  taught  this  art  also  to  mortal  females  who 
had  won  her  affection.  (CM.,  SO,  72.)  WhenPando- 
ta  was  formed  by  Yolean  for  the  ruin  of  man,  she  was 
attired  by  Minerva.  (7A«^.,  673.)  In  the  Homer- 
ic hymn  to  Vulcan  (if.  80^  this  deity  and  Minerva 
are  mentioned  as  the  joint  benefactors  and  civilizers 
of  mankind  by  means  of  the  arts  which  they  tauaht 
them,  and  we  shall  find  them  in  intimate  union  use 
in  the  mythic  system  of  Attica. — The  invention  of  tho 
pipe  {ai)k6c\  is  also  ascribed  to  this  goddess.  When 
Perseus,  savs  Pindar  {Pyik.,  18,  l^  seqq.-'Sckol.,ad 
loe.),  had  sfain  Medusa,  her  two  remaining  sisters  bit- 
terly lamented  her  desth.  The  snakes  which  formed 
their  ringlets  mooned  in  concert  with  them,  and  Mi- 
nerva, hearing  the  sound,  vras  pleased  with  it,  and  re- 
solved to  imitate  it :  ahe  in  consequence  inventedtho 
pipe,  whose  music  was  named  many-headed  (ffoAv«e- 
faXoi),  on  account  of  the  number  of  serpents  whose 
mournful  hissings  hsd  given  origin  to  the  instrument. 
Others  {Hygin.,fab.t  165)  say  that  the  goddess  formed 
the  pipe  from  the  bone  of  a  stag,  and,  bringing  it  with 
her  to  the  banqnot  of  the  gods,  began  to  play  upon  it. 
Being  laughed  at  by  Juno  and  Venus,  on  account  of 
her  green  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks,  she  went  to  a  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Ida,  and  i^ayed  before  the  liquid  mirror. 
Satisfied  that  the  goddesses  had  had  reason  for  their 
miith,  she  threw  the  pipe  away.  Marsyss  unfortunate- 
ly found  it,  and,  leamintf  to  play  on  it,  ventured  to  be- 
come the  rival  of  Apolto.  nis  fate  is  related  else- 
where {md.  Marsyas). — The  favourite  plsnt  of  Mi« 
nerva  was  the  olive,  to  which  she  had  given  origin  in 
bsr  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  {vid.  Cecrops), 
and  the  animals  consecrated  to  her  were  the  owl  and 
the  sorpent.  Minerva  waa  most  honoured  at  Athens, 
the  oity  to  which  she  gave  name  ('A^oi,  from  *Ad^\ 
where  tho  splendid  festival  of  the  Panathensa  was  ccl- 
ebiated  in  W  honour.  This  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  serioas  sad  thoitthtful  countenance,  her  eyea 
are  large  and  steady,  her  hair  hangs  in  ringlets  over  W 
riioulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  head ;  she  wesrs  a  long 
tunic  and  mantle,  ahe  bears  the  egis  on  her  breast  or 
€b  her  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  (Sorgon  is  in  its  cen* 
tie.— Accocdmg  to  the  expUoation  of  MiiUer,  tho 
name  PaUas- Athena  appears  to  mean  "  the  Athenian 
maid"  (HoXAoc  being  the  same  as  iraXXa^j  which  ori- 
ginally meant  "maid**);  and  she  thus  forms  a  parallel 
to  **the  Eleusinian  maid"  {K6pa)  or  Proserpina.  Aa 
this  is  her  constant  title  in  Homer,  it  is  manifest  that 
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knff  been  ngirded  m  tbs  totelaiy  d«ity  of 
We  may  thetdbre  safely  reject  the  legends 


she  had 

Athens. 

of  her  being  the  same  with  the  Neith  (Huyeh.y  Ntit^) 
ef  Sa'is  in  Egypt,  or  a  war-goddess  imported  from  the 
bsnks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  and  view  in  her 
one  of  the  deitiea  worshipped  by  the  agricnUnral  Pe- 
latgians,  snd  therefore  probably  one  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  cansing  the  prodoctiveness  of  the  earth. 
Her  being  represented,  in  the  poetic  oreed,  as  the 
ffoddess  of  arts  and  war  alone,  is  merely  a  transition 
from  physical  to  moral  agents,  that  will  presently  bo 
explained.    {MuUer,  ProUtr.,  p.  ^i^.-^ekwenck,  An- 
deuL,  p.  tSO.-^Weleker.  TriL,  p.  883.>--The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Latin  name  Minerva  is  doobtfnl.    The  first 
part  probably  contains  the  same  root  {nan,  nten,  or 
man)  that  we  have  in  the  Latin  fM-fiun-t,  msn-f,  dec, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  fitp-o^y  fU-fiv^fJKa^  dec.,  and 
the  Sanscrit  numrOM.    Cicero  (JY.  i).,  3,  S4)  gives  a 
very  corioos  etymology,  "  MvMna,  quia  mmutt,  taU 
quia  minatwr  ;* '  but  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
sppear  to  have  been  more  rational  in  considering  it  a 
shortened  foim  of  Meminina,  since  she  was  also  the 
goddees  of  memory.    Feetus  connects  it  with  the  verb 
mumere.    Miitler  supposes  that  the  word,  like  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  nerself,  came  to  the  Romans  from 
Etraria,  and  he  makes  the  Etrurian  original  to  have 
been  Menmfa  or  Menrfa,    {Elrwk.,  vol.  2,  p.  48.)— 
There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  worship  of  Mi- 
nerva by  the  Romans  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Her  statoe  wae  usually  placed  in  schools ;  and  the 
popils  were  accustomed  every  year  to  present  their 
Busters  with  a  gift  called  Minerval.    {Varro,  R.  R., 
8,  2.— Compere  TertaU.,  de  Idol,  c.  10.)    Minerva 
abo  presided  over  olive-grounds  {Varro,  R.  R.,  1,  1) '; 
and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according  to 
Varro,  because  that  animal  was  thought  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive.    (A.  R.,  I,  %.)    There  was  an 
aanoal  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  Moich,  which  was  called  Quinquatrus,  be- 
cause it  lasted  five  days.    (  Fisrro,  L.  Z.,  6, 3. — Ovid, 
Fast.,  3, 809.— Att/.  G^.,  S,  81.)    On  the  first  day 
Bscrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  On  the  other 
four  there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  dec.    There  was 
tiso  another  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  June, 
which  was  called  Qainquatrus  Minores.    (Ovid,  Fast., 
6,661.)— There  were  several  temples  in  Rome  sacred 
to  Minerva.    Ovid  mentions  one  on  the  Cnlian  Hill, 
in  which  she  was  worsbiplied  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is  un- 
known.    {Faat.,  8,  835,  ee^q.)    It  also  appesrs  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerva 
Medka,  that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over 
the  healing  art.    {Encud.  U*.  £ujwl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
833.>— The  most  probable  theory  relative  to  Pallas- 
Athene,  or  Minerva,  is  that  of  Mtiller,  which  sees  in 
ber  the  temperate  celestial  heat,  and  its  principal, 
agent  on  vegetation,  the  moon.    {MvUer,  Minerva  Po- 
iSu,  p.  6.)    This  idea  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients 
tiiemselves..    Athene  is  bv  Aristotle  expressly  called 
**  the  moon*'  (a;p.  Amah.,  adv.  Gent.,  3,  p.  69. — Compare 
letr.,  ap.  Harpocr.,  Tpiroftifvi^.-^Creuzer,  Symbdik, 
ToL  4,  p.  237.)    On  the  coins  of  Attica,  anterior  to 
tlie  time  of  Pericles,  there  vras  a  moon  along  with  the 
owl  and  olive-branch.    {Eekhel,  D.  N.,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
300.)    There  was  a  torch-race  (Xoftnado^pla)  at  the 
Panathenesy  a  contest  with  which  none  but  light-bear- 
ing deities  were  honoured,  such  as  Vulcan,  Prome- 
tbens.  Pan  (whom  the  ancients  thence  denominated 
Phaneteo),  dec.    At  the  festival  of  the  Skirophoria, 
the  priest  of  the  sun  and  the  priestess  of  Athene  went 
together  in  procession.    {Arietoph.,  Eceles.,  18.)    A 
tttli^of  Athene  was  **  AU*Dew*^  (Pandrosos).    In  the 
ancient  legends  of  Athens,  mention  was  made  of  a 
■acred  mairiage  (Icpdc  yofioO  between  Athene  and 
Vulcan  ("cat  poetea  Auiei,ne  mrtinUas  dea  mteri- 
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kr).  This  goddess  is  also  said  to  have  given  fifie  to 
the  Athenians  {Plut.,  Vit.  Cim.,  10),  and  perpetual 
flame  was  nuintained  in  her  temples  at  Athens  and 
Alalcomenai.  (Pausan.,  1,  26,  7.^ Id.,  9,  34,  1.) 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  any  other  cause  than 
that  of  her  being  regarded  as  the  moon,  that  the  noc- 
turnal owl,  whose  broad,  full  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark}  was  consecrated  to  her ;  although  some  in- 
deed maintain  that  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her  aa  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  since  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
head  gives  it  a  particular  air  of  inteilicence.  (Imuh 
renege  Lectures,  p.  147,  Am.  ed.)  The  shield  or 
corslet,  moreover,  with  the  Qc^on's  head  on  it,  seems 
to  represent  the  full-orbed  moon ;  and  finally,  the  epi-> 
thet  Glaueopie,  which  is,  as  it  were,  aopropriated  to 
Athene,  is  also  given  to  Selene,  or  the  Moon.  {Em>' 
pedoelee,  op.  Plut.,  de  Foe.,  in  Orh.  Lun,,  16,  21.— 
Eurip.,  Fr.  tncert.,  209.)  In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  epithet  Tritogeneia  {Tptroyiveta),  so  often 
applied  to  Minerva,  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
considering  it  indicative  of  the  three  phatee  of  the 
moon,  JQiit  as  the  term'  TpiyXaBrivfi  is  applied  to  Heo- 
atie.  {WtUktr,  TtHogie,  p.  283.)  There  are  two 
other  interpretations  of  this  epithet,  which  have  had 
general  currency,  both  of  which,  however,  are  inferior 
to  the  one  just  mentioned .  The  first  of  these  supposee 
it  to  signify  Head-eprung,  as  the  word  Tptru  n  said 
to  have  signified  head  in  some  of  the  obscurer  dialects 
of  Crieece  (that  of  the  Athamanes,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  e.  v. :  Etym.  Mag.,  and 
PhoUus,  e.  V. :  that  of  the  Cretans,  Eustath.,  ad  /Z., 
4,  p.  624;  8,  p.  696:  Od.,  3,  p.  1473:  that  of  the 
BoEOtians,  Tzetx.  ad  L^c.,  619).  But  accounts  like 
this  are  very  suspicious,  and  the  later  Greeks  would 
have  made  little  scruple  about  coining  a  term,  if  they 
wanted  it  to  suit  any  purpose.  The  other  interpreta- 
tion, which  makes  the  banlKs  of  the  river  or  lake  TritoQ 
the  birthplace  of  Minerva,  has  found  a  great  number 
of  supporters ;  but,  as  so  many  countries  spught  to  ap* 
propnate  this  Triton  to  themselves,  the  choice  among 
them  might  seem.  difiScult.  The  contest,  however, 
has  lain  between  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  I«ibva, 
and  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia.  The 
ancients  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former ;  boti 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  knew 
anything  of  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer* 
or  prolMbly  till  after  the  colony  had  been  settled  at 
Cyrene,  this  theory  seems  to  have  little  in  its  favour. 
Miiller,  therefore,  at  once  rejects  it,  and  fiies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boeotian  brook  as  the  natal  spot  of  the 
goddess.  {Orthom.,  p.  855.)  Here,  however,  Homer 
a^in  presents  a  d\fBou\tj,  for  the  practice  of  assigning 
birthplaces  on  earth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age. — The  moon-goddess  of  the  Athe> 
nians  probablv  came  by  her  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  the  following  manner.  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  different  classes  and  orders  in  a  state  to  appropriate 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  themselves  by  some  suit* 
able  appellation.  The  Attic  peasantry,  therefore, 
named  -Athene  the  Ox-yoker  (Boode/a),  the  citizens 
called  her  the  Worker  {^Epydvif),  while  the  military 
men  styled  her  Front-Jijghter  {Hp6fMxfKh  As  these 
last  were  the  ruling  older,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  the  goddess  became  the  prevalent  one ;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetry  we  find  the  idea  of  the  goddess*  presi* 
ding  over  the  arts  still  retained.  {Mailer,  MiMf 
va  Poliae,  p.  1. — Keightley*s  Mythology,  p.  158^- 
seqq.) 

MiNnvA  PftOMONTOBiov,  a  promontory  of  Campa* 
nia,  closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  southwest  It 
was  sometimes  csiled  Snrrentmum  Promontoriom« 
from  the  town  of  Surrentum  in  its  vicinity ;  and  also 
not  unfreqnently  the  Sirens*  Cape.  {Slrab.,  247.)  It 
is  now  Punio  delta  CampaneUa.  The  name  of  Mi- 
nervsB  Promontoriura  vvas  given  it  from  a  temple  of 
that  goddeie  v^hich  stood  here,  and  which  was  said  ta 
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have  been  raised  by  Ulyteee.    <Sfra&.,  I,  c— Cr«mer*« 
Ane,  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  186.) 

MiNimvALiA,  festivele  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va.    (  Vid.  Minenra,  page  840,  col.  1,  line  87,  ftqq.) 

Mm  10,  a  aipall  ri?er  of  Etmria,  falling  into  the  Mare 
Tyrrhenam  or  Lower  sea,  a  abort  distance  above  Cen- 
tum Oelln.  h  is  now  the  Mignone.  {Vtrg.,  JBol^ 
10,  188.— iStttt/.,  Itin.,  1,  S77.) 

Minn  At  or  MImcbi,  a  people  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was  called 
Minnsa,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The  name  of  the 
latter  is  preserved  in  AlfnAtarana,  which  ia  a  strong 
fortress.  {Dtod.,  3,  l^.—Agatharch.^  in  HudtotC* 
Oeogr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  67.— P^tn.,  6,  28.) 

MiNois,  a  patronymic  of  Anadne,  as  daughter  of 
Minos.    {Ovid,  Met.,  8,  167.) 

MiNOs,  an  ancient  kinff,  who  in  history  appears  as 
the  lawgiver  of  Crete,  1  hose  critics  who  consider  all 
the  personages  of  mythological  history  as  little  more 
than  names  to  which  is  attached  the  history  of  social 
development,  would  view  Minos  simply  as  the  concen- 
tration of  that  spirit  of  order,  which  about  his  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there  is 
mooh  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  be  never  existed.  The  concur- 
rent testimoE^  of  Thucydides  and  AristoUe  riiows  it  to 
have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any 
amount  of  naval  power.  According  to  the  latter  au- 
thor, he  conquerea  and  colonized  several.islands,  and  at 
last  perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  to  which 
island  he  was  fabled  to  have  pursued  Dsdalus  after  the 
afiair  of  Pasiphae,  and  where  the  daughters  of  Cocalus 
Bufibcated  him  in  a  warm  bath.  {Vtd.  Cocalus.)  In 
the  second  book  of  tho  **  Politics,*'  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions, 
and  he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan 
laws  to  Minoe.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  1^ 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta, 
owing  to  colonies,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has 
so  doubt  suggested  the  theory  Invented  and  supported 
by  MuUer,  that  Minos  was  a  Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  aaserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  him  in  his  "  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p.  136).  Some  post-Homeric  au- 
thorities make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hades  in  company 
with  Macus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  character  he  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dialogue 
called  **Minoa,"  or  ^*  On  law,"  which,  however,  some 
critics  consider  spurious.  Minos,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so 
ancient  that  they  coula  put  him  on  a  level  with  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  from  Jupiter  as  his  father  he  is  said 
to  have  learned  those  laws  which  he  afterward  delivered 
onto  men.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  related  to  have  re- 
tired to  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupi- 
ter his  father  dictated  them  unto  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  some  new  law. 
—Minoe  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of 
a  navy ;  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a 
king  of  Crete.  It  is  ver^  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
mous at  this  sge  both  for  its  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Olympian  gods,  should  never 
amrward  luure  attained  anything  like  that  celebrity 
which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its  oflke  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  suprema- 
cy. Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  durable  nature,  it 
was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  oppoeing  glories  of  Ath- 
ens and  Sparu ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy, its  insular  form  (togetto,4peihaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
leftnenwDt)  gave  it  tMt  concentrated  energy  which  in 
860 


•D  early  age  is  irresistible.  (Am.,  £.,  %  86 — U.  ib.^ 
18,  460.— iV.  a.,  14,  831.— /if.,  (M.,  19,  175.— TAu- 
eyd.,  1,  8.— P(a«.,  Leg.,  lib.  1  et  % — U.,  JTm.— Aris- 
tot.,  PoLU.,  lib.  3  et  l.^Encyd.  Us.  Knewl.,  voL  16, 
p.  348.) 

MiNOTAVBos,  a  celebrated  monater,  bslf  man  and 
half  bull,  the  o£bpriog  of  Pasiphad,  vrife  of  Minoe,  by 
a  bull.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretans  had  hes- 
itated to  give  Minos  the  royal  diffoi^  afler  the  deadi 
of  Asterioa,  whereupon,  to  prove  bis  claim  to  it,  he  as- 
serted that  he  could  obtain  whatever  he  prayed  for. 
Then,  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he  besought  him  to  send 
him  a  boll  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  promising  to 
offer  up  whatever  should  appear.  Neptune  sent  the 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.  The  boU,  how- 
ever, being  of  a  large  aise  and  of  a  brilliant  white  hue, 
appeared  lo  Minoe  too  beautiful  an  animal  to  be  slain, 
and  he  put  him  in  his  herd,  and  substituted  an  oidinaiy 
bull.  Neptune,  offended  at  this  set,  made  the  bull  run 
wild,  and  mspired  Paaipbae  with  a  strange  passion  ka 
him,  which  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  hj  the  contri* 
vance  of  DsBdalus.  Her  ofisprii^  was  the  Minotaur. 
Minos,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  made  Dadaloe 
build  for  him  the  labyrinth.  In  this  he  placed  the  Mino- 
taur, where  be  fed  him  on  human  flesh,  and  afterward 
on  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens.  (Ftd. 
Androgens.)  Theseus,  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  killed  the 
monster  {wL  Theeeus  and  Labyrintbus),  thereby  deliv- 
ering the  Athenians  from  the  cruel  obli^tion  of  sending 
their  children  to  be  devoured. — Such  w  the  mythologi- 
cal story.  Its  meaning  ia  uncertain.  It  very  likely  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  mythological  tsles  which  express 
a  political  fact,  and  the  connexion  in  which  Theeeua 
stands  with  this  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theory ; 
for  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effects  sa 
would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity.  Such,  at  least, 
are  his  exploits  in  and  about  Attica,  and  there  appesra 
no  sound  reason  to  exclude  this  from  the  number.  It 
msy  then,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that,  under  the  slaying 
of  the  Miuouur,  is  shadowed  forth  the  abotitioo  of  cer- 
toin  obstscles  existioff  in  the  way  of  free  intercourse 
between  Athens  and  Urate.  But  the  descent  of  the 
Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  {Uaai^),  probably  a  name 
of  the  moon,  and  from  the  Bull,  one  of  the  xodiacal 
signs,  may  perhapa  imply  some  astronomical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete. 
The  affection  of  Ariadne  for  Theeeus,  in  mythologicsl 
language,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and 
Attic  tribes.  It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenck, 
in  his  v«ry  fanciful  but  ingenious  treatise  on  mytholo- 
gy, considers  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word  Mino- 
taur to  be  identical  with  itefc  or  /t^,  ^9v6f  {the  moon), 
as  also  with  the  root  of  the  German  mtmd  and  the  Eng- 
lish moon,  so  that  we  get  the  two  parents  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  nsme.  This  might  leed 
us  to  believe  that  the  name  suffgesisd  the  genealogy, 
and  that  the  latter  part  referreoTnot  to  a  buirs  being 
the  father  of  the  MinoUur,  but  to  the  fact  that  borne 
were  a  symbol  of  the  moon-goddess.  In  this  case,  the 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  night  mean  the 
introduction  of  the  Attic  worship  in  place  of  the  pre- 
viously prevalent  Doric  form.  {Hock,  Knta,  vol  S, 
p.^.-'Sehoenck,  Anient.,  p.  %b.—'EnafcL  Useful 
Knoufl.,  vol.  16,  p.  348.) 

MiNTHK,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by  Pluto. 
Proserpina  discovered  her  husband's  amour,  and 
changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb,  called  by  the  eame 
name,  and  still,  at  the  preaent  day,  denominated  fntnl. 
{Omd,  Met.,  10, 789.) 

MiNTUKN^  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Line, 
and  only  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth :  iu  ex- 
tensive ruins  sufficiently  mark  the  place  which  it  oc- 
cupied :  out  of  these  tue  neighbouring  town  of  Trm^- 
ietta  waa  built.  {Strabo,  338.— F<oL,  p.  66.— Pirn., 
3,6.)    WeareinfrinaedbyLiyy(8,86)thatthistowa 
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Wk»g«d  to  the  AiiMnies }  but  when  Uutt  nttion  eeM- 
•d  to  eziflt,  MkitunuB  fell  into  die  htndf  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  it  wm  coIoDized,  A.U.C.  466.  (Ltv., 
10,  Ui.^VeU.  Paterc,  1,  14.— Dion.  Hoi,,  1,  9.)— 
It  wae  one  of  those  maritime  towns  which  were  ro- 
qoired  to  farnisb  sailors  and  naral  stores  for  the  Ro- 
aaan  fleets.  (Lie.,  27,  38.^/(i.,  36,  3.)  According 
to  FrontinuSf  another  colony  was  afterward  sent  thith- 
er under  the  direction  of  Julius  Cesar.  Mintunw, 
however,  is  chiefly  known  in  history  froqa  the  events 
by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Martus.  This  general,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape  into  Africa  from  the  pursuit  oftfae  victorious 
SyHa,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  liris ; 
when»  alter  beiqg  put  on  shore  and  abandoned  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  he  sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
an  old  peasant.  But  this  retreat  not  aflbrding  the 
concealment  requisite  to  screen  him  from  the  pursuit 
which  was  now  set  on  foot,  Menus  had  no  other  re- 
source left  but  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
which  the  neighbouihood  of  Minturae  abounds.  Here, 
though  almost  buried  in  the  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
ftom  his  vigilant  pursuers,  but  was  dragged  out  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Minturntt^  A  public  slave 
was  shortly  after  sent  to  despatoh  him ;  but  this  man, 
a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  could  not,  as  the  historians  re- 
late, face  the  destroyer  of  his  nation,  though  unarmed, 
in  chains,  and  in  his  seventieth  year;  such  was  still 
the  giare  of  his  eye  and  terror  of  his  voice.  Struck 
with  this  circumstence,  the  magistrates  of  MintunuB 
determined  to  set  Bilarius  at  liberty,  since  such  seem- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  heaven.  They  farther  equipped 
a  vessel  which  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  Africa. 
(fkU.,  Vii.  Mar.-^Juv.,  Sat.,  10.  »76.  — Compare 
itp.,  Epil,,  77.— ilwtan.  Bell.  Cic.,  1,  61.  — yett. 
Pelerc,  %  19.—  Vol.  Max,,  1,  5.)  The  grove  and 
temple  of  the  nymph  Marcia,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  Latinos,  and  by  others 
thought  to  be  Circe  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  7, 47.— Lacton/.,  4«. 
/alt.  Rel.,  1,  31),  were  close  to  Mintumn,  and  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.  {Cramer^t  Ane.  //oivy  vol. 
8,  p.  181.) 

MinutiaVia,  a  Roman  road,  lesding  from  the  Par* 
U  MintUia  or  Trigemma,  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  as  far  as  Brundisium.  {Sehol.  ad  Horal,, 
JBpUL,  1,  18,  30.) 

MmuTzus,  I.  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
458.  He  was  defeated  by  the  iEqui,  and  would  have 
ost  his  whole  army  had  not  the  dictator  Cincinnatus 
come  to  his  aid.  He  was  degraded  by  the  latter  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  Ugatutf  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  by  him  of  his  consular  authority.  (Lev., 
3,  29.)— II.  Rufus,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dicuter 
Fabios  Mazimus.  His  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  dictotor,  who  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power 
to  the  dictetor.  Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with 
ill  snccess  against  Hannibal,  and  viras  only  saved  by 
the  interference  of  Fabius ;  which  circumstance  had 
soch  an  effect  ujwn  him,  that  he  laid  down  his  power 
St  the  feet  of  hb  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  act  but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Canna>.  (lAv. ,  23, 21  .-^Nep.,  Ft/.  Hannib., 
5.)— III.  Felix,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  flourished  a  short  time  after  Tertul- 
lian,  though  some  have  underteken  to  prove  that  he 
vras  contemporary  with  Marcos  Aurelius.  {Van  Ho- 
ven^  Evist.  Crit.  de  vera  cUate,  <fc.  M.  Minutii  Ft- 
fictf,  CamjnSf  1762,  4to.)  Lactantius  (hut.  Dh.f  &, 
1)  and  St.  Jerome  {Caial.,  8.  S.  Eceles.,  e.  68)  stete 
that  be  followed  with  reputation  the  employment  ef 
an  advocate  at  Rome.  We  have  only  one  work  of 
his  remaining,  a  distogue  entitled  Octamusy  and  con- 
taining a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
It  is  an  interesting  production  for  those  who  wish  to 


become  aoooainted  with  the  chtrgee  the  pagans  wera 
accustomea  to  make  against  the  new  religion,  and 
which  Minutius  Felix  gives  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
any  other.  It  is  apraront  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  apology  of  TeitoUian ;  but  he  has  a  mode  of 
viewing  Bis  subject  which  is  pecoliariy  his  own,  and 
hie  style  is  much  purer  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
his  model.  He  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  one 
of  the  most  ele^nt  of  the  I^tin  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen  and  a  Christian, 
in  which  Minutius  himself  site  as  a  judge  and' modera- 
tor. By  this  contrivance  he  replies  to  the  objeetionv 
and  argumente  brought  forward  by  the  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time,expose» 
the  absurdities  of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  and  excellence  of 
the  Chriatian  religioiL  Minutius  Felix  is  said  to  hav» 
been  originaUy  a  pa^;an.— Erumns  thought  his  worfe 
was  lost.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  copyiste  of 
the  middle  sj^es  having  joined  the  production  of  Felis 
to  the  treatise  of  Amobins  againat  the  Gentiles,  d 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  book*  Adiiai^ 
Junius  (de  Jonghe),  a  celebvated  critic  of  Hollands- 
was  the  first  to  detect  this  false  arrangement.  Bal- 
duinua  then  printed  the  work  of  Felix  separately.- 
The  honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Junius,  has  been  contested  by  some.  The  beet  edi<> 
tions  of  bis  work  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  iMgd,  Bat.f 
1709,  8vo,  and  that  of  Dcwit,  Cant.,  1712,  8vo.) 

MiMf  A,  a  race  of  great  celebrity  in  the  most  so- 
cient  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  alinost  forgotten  before  the  beginning  of 
the  period  when  fable  gives  place  to  history.  Ther 
adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Arnonaotic  expedi- 
tion were  all  called  Minyans,  though  uey  were  mostly 
A^oliM  chieftains,  and  the  same  nsme  recurs  in  thei 
principal  settiemente  which  refened  their  origin  te  the 
line  of  iGolos.  lelcos  itself,  though  founded  by  Cre* 
tbeus,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabit^  by  Minyana;  and 
a  still  closer  affinity  is  indicated  by  a  legend,  which 
describes  Minyas,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race^ 
as  a  descendant  ef  ^olus.  (Apil.  Rhod.,  8,  1094. 
— Sehd.,  ad  loc.)  There  ere  two  ways  in  whick  thi» 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  Minysns  may  have  been  a  Po- 
laagic  tribe,  originaUy  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  :  and 
this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tradition,  that 
Cretheus,  when  he  founded  lolcos,  drove  out  the  Pe- 
Issgians  who  were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
land.  {Pausan,  4,  86,  l.-Selud.,  ad  R.,  2.)  Bui 
in  this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the  celebrity 
te  which  the  Minyans  attained  in  the  Greek  legends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde,  which  the 
i£olians  reduced  to  subjection,  but  werer  already  sa 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  inva- 
ders were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  their  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  them  as  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  conceived,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cords better  with  all  that  we  hear  of  them,  that  the 
appellation  of  Minyans  was  not  originslly  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  single  tribe,  but  s  title  of  honour, 
equivalent  to  that  of  "  heroes''  or  '*  warriors,*'  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  the  adventurous  iEeliansy 
who  esteblished  tnemselves  at  lolcos  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  teke  this  view  of  it,  all  the  indi- 
cations we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyans  will  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  .£oli- 
sn  stetes  in  which  the  name  occurs  v  and  it  will  only 
remain  doubtful,  whether  the  iBoliena  er  Hellenee 
were  not  mwe  eloeely  connected  with  other  tribea  in 
the  north  of  Thesealy,  among  which  the  name  of  the 
Minyans  likewise  appeara,  tl^n  the  common  tradition 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  hear  of  a  town  called 
Minya  on  the  holders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
(compare  Siepk.  B^z^  a,  v.  Miyto,  and  'A^fw^iaX 
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•nd  of  «  TbMsalitD  Orchomeniu  Minjaut.  {PHny, 
AjB.)  In  contidoriDg  the  elementt  of  whicb  the  Hel* 
lenic  nee  wm  compoBed,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Dolopes,  who  weie  Mated  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  Phthia,  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad  <9, 484) 
as  originally  sobiect  to  its  king,  retained  their  name 
wad  an  independent  existence,  as  members  of  the 
great  Hellenic  confederaer,  to  a  very  late  period. 
{Pausan.y  10,  8,  S,  stf.)  if,  according  to  either  of  the 
views  just  suggested*  we  consider  Minyans  and  Po- 
llens as  the  same  people,  we  find  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  iEolian  settlements  in  the  north  of  J9<B0tia. 
Here  the  city  of  Orchomenns  rose  to  great  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  recollec- 
tion was  preserved.  Homer  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  it  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
The  traveller  Pausanias,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
wonders  of  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  its  most  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferior 
to  any  which  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  This  was  the 
treasury  of  Minyas,  from  whom  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menians  were  fabled  to  have  been  called  Minyans; 
and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Minyean  Orchome- 
nua.  Minyas,  according  to  the  legenid,  was  the  first 
of  men  who  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  genealogy  ^tters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.  Thus 
lie  is  the  son  of  Chryses,  whose  mother  is  Ghrysoge- 
nea,  6ui.  {Fausan,,  9, 86,  ^.-^ThirlwsWs  Hist,  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  91. — Compare  MuHer^  Orckanuniu  und  die 
MtnytXy  p.  139,  ttqq,) 

MiNf  AS,  a  king  of  Orchomenns  in  Boeotia,  son  of 
Chryses,  and  grandson  of  Neptune*  He  was  famed 
for  his  opulence,  and  for  the  treasiiry  or  structure 
which  he  built  to  con^tain  his  riches.  (Consult  re- 
marks towards  the  end  of  the  article  Minye.) 

MisiNuv,  L  PaOMOMTominM,  a  promontoiy  of  Cam- 
pania, forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, now  Cape  Mueno.  It  was  so  named»  according 
to  Viigil  (J5a.,  6,  284),  from  Misenus,  the  trumpeter 
of  .£neas,  who  was  drowned  and  mterred  here.  (Com- 
pare Propert.,  8,  IS.^SUU.  Sih,,  8,  1.)  Other  ac- 
counts speak  of  Misenus  as  a  companion  of  Ulysses. 
{StrtibOj  345.>^II.  A  town  and  harbour  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name.  Misenum  was  probably  first 
ttsed  by  the  Cumsans  as  a  harbour  {Dion.  Hal.,  7,  6). 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stationa  of  ^o  Roman  empire,  being  destined  to 
guard  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.  {Suit.,  Aug.,  48. 
— Fiorut,  1, 10.)  In  process  of  time,  a  town  grew  up 
around  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  of  whfch  were 
called  Misenenses.  {Vegei.,  6,  1.)  The  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marius,  too  luxu- 
rious, as  PluUrch  observes,  for  such  a  soldier.  '(Com- 
pare Plin.f  18,  6.)  It  was  purchased  afterward  by  Lu- 
cuUus  for  600,200  denarii.  According  to  Seneca 
{Ep.f  61X  it  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hilt  overlooking 
the  sea.  Some  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  Phedrus  (8,  36),  who 
has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his  fables.  It  was 
here  that  emperor  ended  his  days.  (iSWf.,  Tib.,  74.) 
<— PImy  the  elder  waa  stationed  at  Misenum,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuviua,  in  which  he  perished.  {Cramer* s  Ane. 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  164,  teqq.) 

MisiNOs,  a  Trojan,  conspiciiooa  for  both  hie  prowess 
in  arms  and  his  skill  on  the  clarion  or  lituua.  He  of- 
ten signalized  himself  by  the  side'  of  Hector  in  the 
fight ;  and,  after  the  fhW  of  Troy,  accompanied  i£neas 
to  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
of  Cnms,  ho  lost  his  life,  having  been  drowned  amid 
the  brsakers  by  a  Triton  who  was  envious  of  his  mu- 
sical skill.  {Vvrg.y  JRn.,  6,  164.)  Virffil  calls  him 
JBdidM9t  not  as  liidicatiMr  tny  divine  Mscent  from 
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iEoIus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  but  merely  as  t  patro- 
nymic denotmg  his  origin  from  a  mortal  father  named 
^!oluB.  The  sam^  poet  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
in  making  Misenus  acquaint^  with  the  liiuus^  since 
both  the  lituua  and  tuba  were  unknown  in  Homeric 
times.  He  has  merely,  however,  followed  in  this  the 
custom  of  the  tragic  writers.  (Consult  Heyne,  Et* 
eurs.  vii.,  ad  JEn.,  6.) — The  ashes  of  Misenus  werO 
interred  on  the  promontory,  fabled  to  have  been  called 
Misenum  after  his  name,  and  which  is  now  still  de- 
nominated Miaeno.    (Vir^.,  JEn.,  6,  238,  t^q.) 

MisiTHBVs,  father-in-law  of  Goidian  III.  {Vid. 
Gordianus  III.) 

MiTBRA  or  MmtA,  a  deity  of  Persia,  generslly  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  Sun.  His  worship  was,  in 
process  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  altars  were 
there  erected  to  him,  with  the  inscription,  **  Deo  So& 
Mitkra,**  or  '*  Deo  Iwneto  Mitkns."  He  is  generally 
represented  in  sculpture  as  a  young  man,  his  head  sur- 
mounted with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  supporting  his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
ground.  He  holds  with  one  hand  a  horn  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  its 
neck.  Mithras  here  represents  the  generative  Sun,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  power,  while  the  bull  in- 
dicates the  earth,  containing  m  its  bosom  the  seeds  or 
lermes  of  things,  which  the  sun-god  causes  to  como 
Forth  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  wound  inflicted  by 
his  dagger  of  gold.  {Creuzer,  Symbolik,  par  Outg* 
niautf  vol.  1,  p.  366.)---The  mysteries  of  Mithras  were 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  aiid  splendour  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  Persian  religion  under  the  Sassanida,  but 
we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  under  this 
name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  '{Hyde,  Hiat.  Ret^ 
Vet.  Pers.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently  the 
same  as  mitra,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun  in  San- 
scrit. It  also  Appears  in  manv  ancient  Persian  names, 
as  Ui0p<i6drfK  or  Mtrpodanyf  {Herod.,  I,  110); 
UtTpo6dT7fC  {Herod.,  3,  120) ;  'idafUTptfc  {Herod.-,  9, 
102) ;  'LtpofUTpnc  {Herod.,  7,  68) ;  and  in  TAirpaioCr 
MiBpivrK,  or  Ui0p^  {Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  8,  ^.^Ar- 
rian,  Exp.  AL,  1,  17. — Id.  ib.,  3,  16),  which  appear 
to  be  derivatives.  {Pott,  Etymol.  Forsch.,  vol.  I,  p. 
xlvii.,  seqq. — Rosen,  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  9, 
p.  334,  seq.—Eneyci  Us.  KnouH.,  vol.  15,  p.  289.) 

MiTBRADATCs  (MT  MiTHRiDATXs,  s  common  namo 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  Mithra  or  Milra,  the  Persian 
name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da,  signifying  **to 

E've,'*  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
npusgea.  The  name,  however,  was  written  in  sev* 
era]  ways.  In  Herodotus  (1,  110)  we  find  yttTpada- 
ri/f;  in  Xenophon  {Anab.,  7,  8,  2.5),  UiOpiddriKi 
in  the  S€ntuagint(E«ra,  1, 8. — Id.,  4, 7),  Mt^poddrjTf ; 
and  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  12,  10),  Mckerdales.  On  the 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  Mithradatcs.  A  \tttge  class 
of  names  in  difl^erent  dialects  of  the  Indo-German- 
ic languages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mithra- 
dates.  Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  we  find  the  names  Deta- 
datta,  Haradatta,  htdradatta,  Somadatta,  that  is, 
"  given  by  the  gods,*'  «*  given  by  Hara  or  Siva,**  *•  bv 
Indra,*'  **  by  Soma,  or  the  moon  ;'*  and  in  Greek,  sucn 
names  as  T^eodotiu,  Diodotus,  Zenedotus,  and  He- 
rodotus. In  Persian  names  the  same  termination  oc- 
curs, as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathias ;  the  Pharan" 
dates  and  Pherendates  of  Herodotus  (7,  67 ;  9,  76) ; 
and  the  Madates  of  Curtius  (6,  3). — ^The  most  cele- 
brated race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mithradates  were 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Arta- 
baaes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles  who  overthrew 
the  magi,  B.C.  621.  {Fkrus,  8,  l^.—Diod.  Sic.,  10, 
AQ.-^Polyb.,  5,  43.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
kings. — i.  MiTRBAOATEs  I.,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
{Aristot.,  de  Rep.,  6,  10.)— II.  MmiBAnATEs  II., 
succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  B.C.  363.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  vaiioos  wars  which  were  carried  on 
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by  the  siicceiMn  of  Alexander  tbe  Gveat ;  and,  being 
an  active  and  enterprising  prineet  he  greatly  extended 
hia  paternal  dominions,  wnence  he  ia  freqnentlyrar- 
named  the  founder  (criorvc)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
He  alao  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  P^gia.    He  waa 

Sat  to  death  by  Antigonna,  B.C.  30^,  at  Cius  in 
[yaia,  at  the  age  of  84,  according  to  Lncian  (Macrcb,^ 
c.  13),  because  he  was  suspected  of  favoorinff  the  in- 
terests of  Gassander. — HI.  MiTBHADiTsa  III.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  rtiled  from  B.C.  802  to  866.— IV. 
MiTHRADATXS  IV.,  the  eon  of  Ariobaxzanea  III.,  waa 
left  a  minor  by  his  father.  He  attacked  Sinope, 
which  waa  taken  by  his  auccessor  Phainaces,  and  car* 
ried  on  war  againat  Enmenea  II.  He  waa  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Rhodians ;  and  joined  with  aome 
princea  of  Asia  Minor  in  making  Taluable  presents  to 
that  people,  to  repair  their  loaaea  after  an  earthquake. 
(Pol^.,  5,  89,  teq.)  He  married  the  aister  of  Selea- 
cos  Uailinicaa,  by  which  alliance  he  obtained  Pluygia. 
His  own  daughter  waa  married  to  Antiocbua  the  Great. 
— ^V.  MiTHBADATBa  V.,  sumamed  Euergetea,  reisned 
from  about  166  to  180  B.C.  He  waa  an  ally  of  tbe 
Romans,  and  aasisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
a  considerable  fleet.  He  waa  aaaasainated  at  Sinope, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Mithradatea. — 
VI.  MiTHBADATBs  VI.,  sumamod  Eupator,  and  called 
tbe  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  eneqiies 
that  the  Romans  cror  encountered.  He  was  only 
eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  hia  father,  and,  during 
hie  minority,  his  life  waa  freqOently  in  danger  from  the 
numerous  conspiraciee  formed  againat  him.  He  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  an^ote 
discovered  by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  coun* 
teract  the  effect  of  the  most  violent  poiaona.  <P/tn., 
83,  n.—U.,  85,  3.— /d.i  89,  8.)  Mithradatea  pos- 
aesaod  a  strong  mind  and  vigorona  body ;  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  aports,  and  waa  distinguished  in  bis  early 
yeara  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit.  He 
had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  waa 
able  to  eonverae  in  twenty-two  different  languagea 
(90,  3).  Ae  aoon  aa  Mithradatea  waa  old  enough  to 
take  the  government  into  hia  own  hands,  he  attacked 
the  Colchiana  and  the  barbaroua  nationa  who  dwelt  on 
the  eaatem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  aubjection.  The  next  acquisition  which  he  made 
waa  Paphlaffonia,  which  waa  aaid  to  have  been  left  to 
the  kinga  of  Pontus  by  Pylsmenes  II.,  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.  Part  of  Papbla- 
gonia  he  gave  to  Nicomedea  II.,  king  of  Bitbynia, 
wbo  waa,  next  to  Mithradatea,  the  moat  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes,  howevei;  was  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Mithradatea ;  and  on  tbe 
death  of  Ariaratlwa  VII.,  king  of  Paphlaffonia,  who  had 
married  a  aiater  of  Mithradatea,  Nicomedea  married  his 
widow,  and  aeiscd  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
excluaion  of  the  eon  of  Ariarathea.  Mithradatea  imme- 
diately took  up  arma  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Ariamthea  Vlli.  In  a  few  montha 
afterward  thn  prince  waa  murdered  by  bis  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  aon  of  his  own  on 
tbe  vacant  throne,  and  defeated  aucceaaively  the  broth- 
er of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
whom  Nicomedea  repreaent^  aa  a  aon  of  Ariarathea. 
Unable  to  cope  with  hia  formidable-enemy,  Nicomedea 
applied  to  Romei  and  the  Romana,  who  had  long 
been  anxioue  to  weaken  tbe  power  of  Mithradatea,  de- 
clared both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free 
etatea,  but  allowed  the  Cappadociana,  at  their  own  re- 
qaeat,  to  elect  Ariobananea  aa  their  king.  Mithrada- 
tea, however,  did  not  tamely  aubmi^  to  Uie  loaa  of  hia 
dominiona.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
nea,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  hia  dau^ter 
in  marriage :  and  with  hia  aaaiatance  he  expelled  Ari- 
obamnea  firom  bia  kingdomt  and  alao  dqnived  Ni- 


comedea lU.,  who  had  lately  aoeeeeded  hia  father, 
of  Bithyqia.  The  two  expelled  kinga  applied  to  the 
Romana  for  aaaiatance,  and  the  latter  aent  an  army 
under  Aquiline  to  reinatate  them  in  their  kingdoma. 
A  war  with  the  Romana  waa  now  inevitable,  and 
Mithradatea  conducted  it  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Roman  armiea  were  defeated  one  after  anouier ; 
Aquiliua  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  hav- 
ing melted  gold  poured  down  his  throat ;  and  in  B.C. 
88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minpr  waa  in  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radatea. In  the  aame  year  he  commanded  all  Romana 
to  leave  the  countiy ;  but,  before  they  could  do  ao, 
they  were  masaacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provincea  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithradatea,  or  waa  occasioned  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Asiatica  bore  to  the  Romana,  ia 
doubtful.  The  ialanda  in  the  .fgean  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countriea  of  the  mainland.  Athena  alao 
aubmitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradatea,  together  with 
several  other  [daces  in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the 
only  people  who  offered  him  any  vigorous  resiaunce, 
were  attacked,  but  vrithout  any  aucceaa.  In  B.C.  87, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  aiege  of  Athena,  which  waa  taken  on  the  let  of 
March  m  the  following  year.  Sylla  followed  up  hia 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithradatea,  near  Chcronea,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
another  victory  at  Orcbomenus.  During  the  successes 
of  Sylla  in  Greece,  the  party  of  Marina  had  obtained 
the  aacendancy  at  Rome;  and  Flaccua,  who  had  been 
consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the 
command.  Flaccua,  however,  vras  pat  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  poasessed  con- 
siderable military  talenta  and  prosecuted  the  war  againat 
Mithradatea  in  Aaia  with  great  auccesa.  The  victoriea 
of  Fimbria  and  tbe  atate  of  partiea  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la anxious  for  peace,  which  waa  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84),  on  condition  that  Mithradatea  a£>old  aban- 
don all  hia  conqueata  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bitbyn- 
ia to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarxanea. 
But  thia  war  waa  acarcely  ended  before  Mithradatea 
waa  again  involved  in  hoatilitiea  with  the  Romana.  He 
had  collected  a  laige  army  to  carry  on  war  againat  the 
Cokhiana.  Mumna,  who  commanded  in  Aaia,  per- 
ceiving or  pretending  to  pereeive  a  dispoaition  in  Mith- 
radatea to  renew  the  war,  aeized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the 
aenate  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominiona  of  Mithradatea^ 
and  collected  mnch  plunder.  Mithradatea,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  aenate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  hia  dominiona,  and  completely  defeated  Muse- 
na  on.  the  banks  of  the  Halya.  But,  aa  Sylla  waa  die- 
pleaaed  with  Murvna  for  having  attacked  Mithradatea, 
the  peace  waa  renewed,  and  thoa  an  open  rupture  waa 
avoided  for  the  preaent.  During  the  next  eight  yeara 
Mithradatea  employed  himaelf  in  making  preparationa 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  and  in  B.C.  76  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  exiated  between  him  and>the  Romana 
by  the  invaaion  of  Bitbynia.  LncuUua  waa  appointed 
to  the  command  B.C.  74,  and  commenced  the  cam* 
paign  by  beaieging  Cyxicua,  a  city  on  the  Propontia» 
which  had  been  supplied  by  Mithradatea  with  every  de- 
acription  of  militaiy  atorea.  In  the  following  year 
Mithradatea  made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but 
vraa  defeated  by  Lucullua  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pon- 
tua. He  vraa  aoon  after  followed  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabiri,  on  the 
borden  of  Pontua  and  Bitbynia,  he  fled  into  Armenia, 
to  hia  aon-in-law  Tigranea.  His  own  son  Macharea, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild-tribea  on  the 
eaatem  ahorea  of  the  Enxine,  refused  to  aaaiat  hia  fo^ 
ther,  and  provided  for  hia  own  aafety  by  making  peace 
wiUi  Lucullua.  In  B.C.  69  Tigranea  waa  completely 
defeated  by  Lacnlkia,  dnring  tbeabaence  of  Mithradatea, 
near  hia  capital  Tigianocecta.  which  waa  soon  after  ta- 
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wt8  again  defeated,  together  with  Mitbradatee,  near 
Artaxata ;  bat  Lucallus  was  not  able  to  derive  all  the 
advantagee  he  might  have  done  front  hia  yictoriea  in 
consequence  of  the  oiutinoaa  dispoaition  of  hia  troopa. 
(  Vid.  LueuUas.)  Mithradatea  waa  thus  ensbled  to  col- 
lect another  army  withodt  opposition ;  and,  having  r&- 
tamed  to  Pontus,  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  Tri- 
arius,  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  before  LncuUos  oould 
march  to  his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  others ;  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  anbmit- 
tcd  to  his  aothority  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  be 
en  the  point  of  losing  all  the  acquisitions  they  had 
made  during  the  war.  But  the  power  of  Mithradatea 
bad  been  shaken  to  ita  foundation ;  and,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the  war 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithndatea  was  defeats 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  Tigranes  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  fled  to  the 
barbarous  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus, 
who  received  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him 
support.  The  spirit  of  Mithradatea  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversity ;  and  he  purposed,  with  the  assistp 
ance  of  the  Colchians  and  Scythiana,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  plan  which  ho  ia  aaid  io  have  formed  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  namely,  of  marching  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from  me  north.  But 
those  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of  his  eldest 
•on  Phamaces«  who  gained  over  the  army  to  hia  side, 
and  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithradatea  put  sn 
end  to  his  own  life,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69, 
after  a  reign  of  57  years.  {Appmn,  Bell.  MUknd,—^ 
PltU.y  Vit.  LueuU.'^Id,,  Vtt.  SyU.  — Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  3,  Appendix,  8. — Enetfcl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol. 
15,  o.  289,  «e;.) 

MiTTLENB,  or,  more  correctly  (if  we  follow  the  lan^ 
guage  of  coins),  Mytilbni,  the  capital  of  Leeboa,  in 
the  aoutheastern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  the  coaat 
of  Mysia.  It  was  first  built  on  a  email  island,  con- 
nected by  means  of  some  low  rocka  with  Lesboa  it* 
•elf.  In  process  of  time,  the  population  increaaed  so 
much  as  to  require  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient  lim- 
«te.  The  space  between  Lesbos  and  the  email  island 
waa  filled  up,  and  the  city  waa  extended  to.  the  main 
ialand  of  Lesboa.  In  thia  wty  the  place  became  pos- 
sessed of  two  harboura,  which  the  small  island  and  the 
causeway  connecting  it  with  Lesbos  separated  from 
each  other.  The  larger  haihoor  was  the  northern  one, 
and  waa  also  protected  by  works  from  the  violence  of 
Che  wind.  {Strdbo,  617.--2)mn2.  Sic.,  18,  79.)  The 
rity  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Macarens.  {Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  TAvrt^vti. — 
Ditfd.  Sic.,  5,  80.)  The  fortunes  of  this  place  were 
•Iways  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Leabos  it- 
aelf.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
)>eople  of  Mytilene  bemg  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  Lacedamonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet 
•ffainat  them.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  wccept 
Methymna,  made  common  cause  with  Mytilene.  Af- 
ter some  resisUnce,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  a 
complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
raxed,  and  many  of  its  wealthier  inhabiUnU  pot  to 
death.  The  Athenians  even  sent  an  order  to  then- 
commander  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  they  became  adiamed 
of  their  own  harbartty,  and  despatched  messengers  to 
cevoke  Jihe  order,  llie  coontennand  arrived  just  one 
Azy  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  slangfater. 
(T^ucyd.,  3,  88^9.)  The  whole  ialand,  except  the 
territory  of  Mothymna,  ^ioh  was  spared,  being  diyi- 
ded  into  3000  parts,  800  of  these  psru  vrere  devoted 
to  sacied  purpoaes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  die 
Athonians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  former 
froprietois.  Mytilene,  hovrever,  soon  recovered  ftom 
ihcisfiectsof  thi8hl9w,i)«it:4waT9  aftarthtf  ndbpofid 
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strong  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was 
teated  by  the  aiege  it  underwent  from  Memnon,  the 
general  of  Darius,  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  (iirrian,  S,  1.)  It  suffered  at  a  subsequent 
period  from  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  adherence 
to  the  side  of  Mithradatea.  {Epit.,  Lt«.,  89.~Com- 
pare  Veil.  Paterc,  2,  18.)  It  acain,  ^wever,  re- 
covered from  this  misfortune,  and  waa  restored  by 
Pompey  to  its  former  privileges,  through  favour  to 
Theophanes.  Theae  pnvileges  were  confirmed  \sfj  the 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  Mytilene  now  held  a  distin- 

fiished  rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  empire, 
liny  styles  it  *^  libera  Mytilene,  asmis  MD.  potens*^ 
(5.  39.--Compare  Strab.,  BM-^VelL  Patere  ,  2,  18). 
Athennus  pniises  its  shellfish  and  wine  (3,  p.  86,  e. ; 
ib.,  p.  93,  i. ;  1,  p.  80,  b,).  Mytilene  could  boaat  of 
having  gi-ven  birth  to  Sappho  and  Alccus,  and  to  the 
historians  Myrsilus  and  HeUanicua.  PitUcus,  too,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  over 
her  councils.  The  modem  Mitylen  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  following  description  of  it  is 
given  by  a  recent  traveller.  "  The  town  of  Mitylen  ia 
built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  has  two  ports,  one  on  the 
north,  and  one  on  the  aooth  of  it,  both  too  shallow  for 
anything  but  boats :  the  port  on  the  north  is  protected 
by  a  Genoese  mole,  now  in  ruins ;  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  is  covered  by  a  very  large  Genoese  cas- 
tle, and  the  remainder  qf  it,  and  some  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  the  town.  The  town  contains  about  700 
Greek  houses,  and  400  Turkish ;  iu  streets  are  nar* 
row  and  filthy."  {Turner,  Taw  in  the  Levant,  vol. 
8,  p.  299.) 

Mnbmon  (Mv^/ujv),  a  anmame  given  to  Artaxerxea 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  {Vid.  Arta- 
xerxea II.) 

MNBMOsfsfB,  a  daughter  of  Cmlus  and  Terra, 
mother  of  the  nine  Moaes  by  Jupiter,  and  goddess  of 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  becomes  very 
apparent  when  we  regard  the  Muaea  aa  symbolical  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  aa  displayed  in  the 
varioua  arts.  The  power  of  remembering,  gained  by 
practice,  at  a  lime  when  books  were  rare,  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  Muses  as  a  parent.  {JEseh.,  P.  V., 
461.) 

MNMARORva,  I.  an  engraTer  on  precious  stones, 
bom  in  Etruria,  and  father  of  Pvthagoraa  the  philoeo- 
pher.  Hence  he  probably  flourished  about  Olymp.  88. 
{Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r.)— II.  A  eon  of  Pythagoras, 
who  succeeded  Aristteus  of  Crotona,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Pythagoraa  himself.  {Tennemawn,  Hist. 
PkU.,  ^  96.) 

Mn BalcLBS,  a  celebrated  architect,  bom  a  slave  in 
the  houae  of  Periclea.  By  the  command  of  thia  di»- 
tinguished  statesman,  he  boilt  the  magnificent  veati- 
bule  of  the  Athenian  citadel,  the  erection  of  which 
occupied  five  auccessive  years  (B.C.  437-433.— Pitt/., 
Vit.  Perid.t  18).  While  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
be  fell  from  an  eminence,  but  was  healed  by  Peri- 
clea by  the  application  of  the  herb  pellitory,  which  it 
waa  fabled  Minerva  had  pointed  out  to  the  latter  in  a 
dream.  {Pint,,  I.  e.—PUn.,  23,  17,  20.)  A  braxen 
sutoe  of  him  waa  cast  by  Stipax,  and  this  statue  was 
deaignated  '*  6planchnoptca.*>  {Plin.,  L  c— /d.,i84^ 
8,  Id.—aiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)  . 

MirBBTUKue.     Vid.  Menestheos. 

Mnbvis,  the  name  of  a  aacred  bull,  conaecrated  to 
the  aon,  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  at  Heliop- 
olia.  According  to  Jablonski  {Voe.  Mgyvt.,  p.  146, 
184),  his  nsme  signified  **the  boll  of  lisfat"  or  *'of 
the  sun.*'  (Compare  Strabo,  893.^Diod.  Sie.,  1, 21. 
—Phil.,  de  Is.  et  fa.,  p.  492,  ed.  WyU.)  The  col- 
our  of  Mnevia  had  to  be  black,  and  his  skin  must  bo 
rough  and  bristly.  His  worihip,  however,  gradually 
disappeared  when  Apia  became  the  general  deity  of 
the  oovnlry ,  and  wt  may  date  ita  downiaU  from  tho 
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etnie  whni  Gtmlijiet  ofotkrew  tlw  magniAewt  tem- 
ple of  Heliopolis.    MneTii  wu  wonhipped  with  the 
MOM  supentitioos  ceremonies  as  Apib,  and  et  his 
death  he  received  the  same  ttaagnificent  faneraL    (Con- 
iult  Creitfer,  SymboUk,  ptar  Gvigniaut^  toI.  1,  p.  498.) 
MoDsarue,  a  Latin  militarjr  writer,  whoae  hiatoiy 
is  unknown.    He  wrote  a  work  "  De  vocmMU  rei 
mUUariM,'*  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Tacitoa,  A^D. 
275  or  876.    The  fint  edition  was  publiahed  in  1474, 
4U>,  Ventt.^  edited  by  J.  Aloyaiaa ;  and  ie  a  book  of 
extreme  rarity.    There  ia  alao  another  edition,  aup- 
poaed  to  hare  been  printed  at  Rome  by  Laver,  aboat 
1476,  4to.    An  edition  wae  alao  publiahed  in  1679, 
%  Tola.  4to,  VeMotia. 
McxNua,  a  rirer  of  Germany.    {Vid.  Manna.) 
McBaia,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  occnpied  the  throne, 
according  to  chronologiets,  for  the  apace  of  68  yean, 
and  was  aocceeded  by  Seeoatris.    {Lareher,  TaU. 
Ckrond.,  p.  572.^/d.,  Ckrand.  d'Herod.^  p.  86,  teq, 
— JSoJb-,  ad  Herod.,  %,  100.)— II.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
soppoaed  to  haTe  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  eame 
name,  concerning  the  situation  and  eitent,  and  eren 
the  eziateoce  of  which,  authora  have  di&red.    It  haa 
been  represented  aa  the  boldest  and  moat  wonderful 
of  all  the  worka  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  according* 
ly,  Herodotoa  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mjda  and  labyrinth.    {Herod.,  2,  149.)    Aa  to  ita  ait- 
uation,  Herodotus  and  Strabo  (810)  mark  it  out  by 
placing  the  labyrinth  on  ita  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  auch  aa  Acanthua  to  the 
south,  Aphroditopolis  towaids  the  east,  and  Arainoe 
to  the  north.    Diodorua  (1,  62)  and  Pliny  (6, 9)  con- 
firm this  statement,  by  placing  it  at  24  leagues  (rom 
Memphia,  between  the  (uovince  of  that  name  and  Ar- 
sinoe.    The  position  thus  indicated  ia  supposed  to 
anawer  to  the  modern  Birket-Canmn,  a  lake  near- 
by   60  leagnea  in  circumference,    Herodotua  makes 
the  Lake  Mowia  3600  atadia  in  circumference,  and  ita 
greateat  depth  200  cubits.    Bossuet  haa  vindicated 
Uie  statement  of  its  large  extent  againat  the  raiUeiy 
of  Voltaire.     Rollin,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  in- 
credible, adopta  the  opinion  of  Pomponius  Mela  (1,9), 
and  makes  it  20,600  pacea.     D'Anville,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  the  contending  partiea,  haa  marked  on 
his  map  of  Egypt  two  lakea  of  thia  name,  one  of  which 
is  in  fact  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the  Nile  ;  this 
he  makea  the  Moris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorua, 
while  the  other  ia  aituate  to  the  northwest,  and  cor- 
responds, according  to  him,  with  the  Moeria  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.    This  last  is  the  Bvrket-Coroun  men- 
tioned above;  the  former,  which  atill  aubststs,  ia 
knovm  by  the  name  of  Bakr  JoueepK  or  Joseph's  riv- 
er.   It  opens  near  Toroui  Eccheriff,  and  ends  near 
Birket' Carotin.     The  explanation  given  by  Malta- 
Bran  ia,  however,  the  simplest.     He  supposes  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joaeph,  like  many 
other  remanable  worka,  waa  executed  hj  order  of 
King  Moeria.     The  waten  then  filled  the  baain  of  the 
lake  Birket'Carottn,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  effected  thia  great  change.    Thua  a  rea- 
son is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that  the  lake  waa 
of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Birket-Caroun giwm 
no  evidence  of  any  such  operation.     (MaUe-Brun, 
Geogr.,  voL  2,  p.  447,  BrutseU  ed.)    If  we  listen, 
however,  merel]r  to  the  relation  of  Herodotua,  the  Lake 
Mosria  was  entirely  the  work  of  human  ait ;  and,  to 
show  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre, 
each  of  which  was  200  cubits  above,  and  aa  many  be- 
low the  water,  while  on  the  aummit  of  each  waa  a 
colossus  in  a  sitting  poature.    The  object  of  the  ex- 
cavation waa  to  regulate  the  inundationa  of  the  Nile. 
When  the  watesa  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por- 
tion waa  carried  off  b]r  the  canal  to  the  lake,  in*  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on  the  aoil  of  Egypt 
(lower  at  that  time  than  in  our  daya),  and  occaaion 
sterili^ ;  when  the  inundation  had  decUnad,  a  aecond 


one  waa  pfodnecd  by  the  waten  m  Lake  Maria.  Tlie 
lapae  of  neariy  1200  yean  haa  made  a  great  chan^ 
in  this  aa  in  the  other  Egyptian  worka  ofart  Moeria 
ia  now  nearly  60  leagues  in  cuteumference.  It  might 
atill,  howevd,  be  maae  to  answer  its  sncient  porposes» 
if  the  canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense 
quanti^  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dikea  reatored. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible  in 
the  time  of  Stnbo.  The  lake  itself  is  said  to  have 
afforded  a  moat  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits 
of  this  fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  clothes  and  perfumea.  (Compare  Martin,  2>e- 
aeripl,  Hydrogr.—DeocHft.  de  CEgypU,  Etat.  Mod.^ 
Hvraiion  8,  p.  196,  eejq. — Ibid.,  Anhq.  Mem.  twr  U 
"  Jomand^ 


Lac  de  Marie,  par  • 


,  vol  1,  p.  79,  eeqq,^- 


Lelronne  eur  jRoatn,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  eeqq.) 

McsMA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, extending  north  of  the  nnge  of  Mount  H«mua, 
the^nodero  Balkan,  as  far  aa  the  Danube,  and  eaat- 
ward  to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  the  preseni 
provinces  of  Sertia  nnd  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaiiea  to 
the  weat  were  the  riven  Brinos  and  Savua,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum.  Strabo  (295) 
aaya,  that  the  old  inhabitanta  of  the  country  were  call- 
ed Myai  (Mv0op>  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thiaciana,  like 
their  eaatem  nei  j^boon  the  Get«,  and  that  they  were 
the  anceaton  of  the  Mysiana  in  Aaia  Minor.  The 
Romana  fint  invaded  their  country  under  the  reign 
of  Aoguatoa,  and  it  waa  afterward  made  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Moeaia  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinos  and  the  CEscus  (or  modem 
leker),  and  Moeaia  Inferior,  extending  from  the  (£s- 
coa  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  s  line  of  stationa  and 
fortreaaea  along  the  aouthem  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Axiopolia,  Durosteron, 
Nicopolis  ad  latrum,  Yiminiacum,  and  Singidunum. 
A  Roman  wall  waa  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eux« 
ine,  from  Axiopolia  to  Tomi,  as  a  aecurity  against  the 
incunions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  in- 
habited the  delta  of  the  Danube.  The  conqueat  of 
Dacia  by  Tnian  removed  the  frontien  of  the  empire 
farther  north,  beyond  Moeaia ;  but  after  the  loss  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  about  A.D.  260,  Moesia  became 
again  a  border  country,  and,  aa  auch,  exposed  to  the' 
irruption  of  the  Groths,  who,  after  severel  attempta, 
Cloned  the  Danube,  and  occupied  Monia  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Valena.  The  Moeso-Goths,  for  whom 
UlpbHaa  tnnalated  the  Scripturea,  were  a  bnnch  of 
Oo^  settled  in  Mcesia.  Some  ceoturiea  later,  the 
Bulgariana  and  Sclavonians  occupied  the  country  of 
MoBsta,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  8er» 
via. — ^The  Greek  writen  called  this  country  Mvtrui. 
{Dio  Caee.,  38,  lO.—Amm.  Maredl.,  27,  9.— P/tn., 
3,  26.— /d.,  4,  \.—Tac.,  Awl,  15,  ^.^Herodian,  % 
lO.-^Encyd.  Ue,  KncwL,  vol.  16,  p.  297.) 

MoeuNTiACUH  or  Maoontiacom,  afterward  Mogui»> 
tia  or  Magontia,  a  city  of  the  Vangiones,  lying  oppo- 
aite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moenus  or  Mayn.  It  waa 
founded,  or,  at  least,  considenbly  embelli^ied  by  Dru- 
sus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  B.C.  10,  and  became  subse- 
quently the  metropolis  of  Germania  Prima,  and  the 
reaidence  of  the  governor  or  prefect  of  Gaul.  It  often 
Buffered  from  the  Batavi  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  barbariana.  The 
modern  name  ia  Mainz,  or,  as  we  commonly  write  it, 
Mayenee.  {TaeU.,Hiet.,  4,  15,  37,  61,  70,  ei  71.— 
Pud.,  3, 9.) 

Moli5nb,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phoibas.  She 
became  mother  of  Cteatua  uid  Eurytua,  who  from 
her  are  called  MoUomdee,  {Pauean,  8,  14.^ii|>o^ 
lod.,  2,  7.) 

MoLioiffDKa,  the  two  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione; 
called  Actoridea  from  their  father,  and  Molionidee 
from  their  mother.  {Heyne,  ad  U,,  2,  708.)  Their 
names  were  Euzytua  and  Cteatua.    Homer  describee 
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ftocording  to  Uie  ooanioii  Snterpratatiofi,  m 
twins  {di6vftoi)t  and  one  u  numtcrinff  the  ohwiot, 
while  the  other  held  the  lash.  Aristaidras,  however, 
explained  6i^h/toi  by  6t/^eic^  on  the  aatbority  of  He- 
eiod  {Kara  rov  'Hatodov  ftvdw)^  and  saw  in  the  Mo- 
Jionides  a  double  body  with  two  heads  and  four  arms, 
Uke  the  double  men  of  whom  Hesiod  speaks.  This 
explanation  hss  been  rejected  by  many  as  too  artificial 
for  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  same  way  has  the 
liadition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycus  been  treated, 
which  makes  the  Molionides  both  to  have  conie  from 
a  silver  egg  (ap.  Athen,j  2,  p.  57,  /.).  If  we  examine 
attentively  the  genealogy  assiffned  to  these  heioes, 
new  light  will  be  found  to  break  in  upon  this  singular 
lable.  Actor,  the  father,  is  *'  the  man  of  the  ahore,*' 
against  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  ^reo/c ;  he  is  also 
''  the  man  of  grinding,'*  of  the  grain  crushed  and  hro- 
ken  by  the  mill.  ('Acr«p,  from  tiicn;. — dkiffV^'POC 
««T9.— fr«i.,  Op.  et  Z>.,  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
lioae  is  **  the  female  of  combat.''  U6Xoc  ia  the  name 
of  her  father  (conjparc  fi&Xoi),  according  to  Pberecy- 
des,  and  Apollodonis  (1,  7}  mentions  two  individuals 
of  this  name,  one  the  son  of  Man,  the  other  of  Deu- 
calion. Without  war  we  can  neither  conquer  nor  de- 
fend the  soil  destined  for  culture.  Hence  one  of 
theee  warriors  is  named  Eurytus,  or  *'  the  good  de- 
fender," the  guardian,  like  the  two  Anacea  or  Dios- 
curi, whom  the  Spartan  tradition  made  to  have  issued 
ftom  the  same  egg.  Thus  Eurytus  is  from  ei  and 
pvofuu,  with  an  active  signification.  (Compare  Butt- 
maitt  LexUogus,  vol.  1,  p.  146.)  The  other,  Cteatns 
{KreaTdc.-^KTiap,  res  mancipn),  is  *'  the  possessor*' 
or  **  proprietor."  When  the  sea  has  entered  within 
its  propisr  limits,  and  the  shove  now  contains  it,  then 
appear  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  man  who 
would  remain  master  of  his  paternal  soil  must  in 
some  sort  be  double.  He  must  have  two  arms  for 
the  aword  and  buckler,  two  for  the  lash  and  the  reins 
with  which  he  guides  his  coursers.  A  single  body 
ought  to  carry  a  double  amy  of  members,  a  single 
win  to  nctnate  two  soub.  These  are  the  double  men 
of  Hesiod  (8i4v9lc), — Such  ie  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
ser  as  regards  Uie  fable  of  the  Molionides.  (5^11150- 
Ukt  vol.  2,  p.  287.'^Symbolik,  p€r  ChtigTaaut,  vol.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  984,  *eqq.)  In  place  of  this  very  poetieal  ver- 
sion of  the  legend,  Hermann  gives  one  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  singularly  prosaic.  He  sees  in  the  whole 
story  a  geneni  reference  to  traders  coming  by  sea, 
disposing  of  their  merchandise  to  advantage,  aoid  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  (Ueber  4at  Wesen  und 
die  BehanSXwng  der  Mytkologiet  p.  55.)— The  Moli- 
i>nides  are  also  mentioned  as  having  come  to  the  aid 
of  Augeas  against  Hercules.  {Heynet  ad  iZ.,  11, 
708.)  The  Cyclic  poets,  from  whom  Phereeydes  and 
Pindar  (OZ.,  10,  32)  drew,  in  this  instance,  their  ma- 
terials, make  them  to  have  been  slain  by  Hercules, 
whereas  Homer  speaks  of  them  aa  surviving  Hercu- 
les, as  being  atill  young  {ira2&  if  k6vTe\  and  contem* 
porary  with  Nestor. 

Moi,o,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also  Apollo- 
piua.    (Fti.  Apolloniua  V.) 

MoLORCQxra,  an  old  labouring-man  near  Cleona, 
•rho  hospitably  entertained  Heroules  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  m%j  againat  the  Nemean  lion.  Molofchoa 
wishing  to  p0^r  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
gods  and  obtain  for  Hercules  a  suacessfiH  accomplish- 
jment  of  his  enterprise,  the  hero  beg^pd  him  to  reserve 
it  till  the  thirtieth  day,  saying  that  if  be  should  then 
letum  victorious,  he  might  oner  it  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server ;  but  if  be  feH  in  the  eonfliet,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
peral  offering  unto  him  as  a  hero.  After  havioff  de- 
stroyed the  lion,  Hercules  came  to  the  abode  of  Mo- 
lorchus  on  the  last  day  of  the  appointed  period,  and 
Ibund  him  just  on  the  point  of  offering  the  victim  for 
liim  as  being  dead.  Hence  we  have  in  Tibullus  the 
•xpxMsion  **  MdorckeU  tectkH*"  (4,  U  19),  «o4  io  Yif- 


f**h€0$  Mdortkr  {Gmrg.y  3,  19.— 4|mIM.,  1, 
1. — He^fUt  •d  loc.y 

MoLossi,  a. people  of  Epirus,  occupying  the  noith- 
eastem  portion  of  the  country  ;  that  ia,  from  the  head 
of  the  Aoiis,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  con- 
nects Mscedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Euinis  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of  which  was 
considered  to  belong  to  them.  (5cy/cr,  p.  IS.)  Mo- 
lossii  must  therefore  have  comprehended  the  territory 
of  Janinna,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  together 
with  its  lakes  and  mountains,  including  the  country  of 
the  Tvmph»i,  which  bordered  on  that  part  of  Thessaly 
near  tlie  source  of  the  Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  west 
cannot  precisely  be  determined,  as  we  sre  equally  ig- 
norant of  those  of  Tbesprotia.  The  principsi  town  of 
the  Moloesi  was  Ambracia.  Under  their  king  Alex- 
ander, about  320  B.C.,  they  gained  the  preponderance 
over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  tbey  maintained  under 
his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  was  the  most  celebra> 
ted.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulua  JSmilius, 
the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Molossi, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effecu  of  the  devastation  which  he 
caused  were  .still  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  This 
country  was  famed  for  its  dogs ;  they  were  of  a  robust 
make,  and  veiy  useful  in  defending  the  flocks.  { Arts' 
tot.^  Hist.  An.,  9,  1. -^Cramer's  Anc,  Qreete,  vol.  1, 
p.  181.) 

MoLossiA  or  MoLossis,  the  eountry  of  the  Molosei 
in  Epirus.    (Vikt  Molossi.) 

MoLossus,  a  son  of  Pvrrhus  and  Andromache.  He 
reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death  of  Helenus.  (Pom- 
JOK.,  1,  11.) 

MoLTOBioir  or  Moltorbia,  a  town  of  iEtoUa,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Antinhium.  According  to  Thucydidea,  it  was  sit^ 
uate  close  to  the  sea.  TUs  place  had  been  colonized 
by  the  Corinthiana,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  it  was  afterward  taken  by  the  ^tolians  and 
Peioponnesians  under  Euiylochns.  {Thuyd ,  2, 8. — 
Id.,  3, 102.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Pftusanias  (6, 34), 
who  elsewhere  writes  it  Molycria  (9,  81),  while  other 
Greek  writers  give  Molycreia,  as  for  example  Strabo 
(451).  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  now  called 
Caorclmne,  where  iu  remains  are  yet  perceptible. 
(Cftfwier's  Anc:  Oreeee,  vol.  2,  p.  81.) 

MoMUS,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  was  the 
son  of  Night,  without  a  sire.  {Hesiod,  Theog.,  211.) 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Homer, 
but  is  alluded  to  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  aa  might 
well  be  expected,  by  Lucian.  {Hermot.,  20.  —  Ver. 
Hist,  2,  3.— iVt^.,  32.)  Nothing  was  perfect  or 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  the  gods  themselves 
were  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire. 
He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  human  form  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in 
die  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  thought 
there  might  easily  be  brought  to  light.  He  censured 
the  house  which  Minerva  had  constructed,  because  the 
goddess  bad  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which  meana  a 
bsd  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of 
the  bull  which  Neptime  bad  produced,  he  obeerved  that 
his  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  were  placed 
nearer  the  boms.  Venus  herself  was  exposed  to  his 
satire ;  and  when  he  could  find  no  fault  with  her  per- 
son, he  censured  the  noise  made  by  her  golden  sandak. 
He  was  eventually  driven  from  Olympus.-— Momus  re- 
minds us  of  the  Gigon  (F/yiM/)  in  the  Cabiric  myate- 
ries.    {Creuzer,  SymboUk,  vol.  2,  p.  423.) 

MoN  A,  I.  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hibemia,  now 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Cnsar  gives  it  the  name  of  Mona 
<  B.  O.,  5, 13).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Movoocda  {ed.  Erasm,, 
where  some  MSS.  rive  Movo^Va).  He  removee  it, 
however,  too  far  to  the  north.  Orosius  (1,  11)  styles 
it  Menama,  which  closely  resembles  the  Manapia  of 
Pliny  {if  ^OJ^eappciaUy  if;  with  Cam)idMi»  we  und  N». 
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mahm  fcr  the  litter.  {CdUtrnu,  Oiogr.  Am.,  toL  %  p. 
366.) — ^11.  An  iiluid  oflf  the  coeet  of  Britain,  end  it- 
ciog  the  territory  of  ihe  Oidovicet,  of  which,  m  strict- 
nees,  it  formed  part.  It  waa  aitiiate  to  the  aoutheaa t 
of  the  foraser,  and  ia  now  the  JbU  of  AngUm.  Ta- 
citoa  giToa  it  the  name  of  Mcnm  (ilfui.,  14,  S9.— Ftl. 
Agric.j  14),  and  Ptolemy  atylea  it  liibro,  while  Dio 
Caaaiua  (63,  7)  namea  it  MOi/va.-  It  waa  remarkable 
aa  having  been  one  of  the  pnncipal  aeata  of  the  Dmida. 
Saetonins  Panllinoa  had  conquered  Angleaey ;  but  the 
inaurrection  of  the  Britona  under  Bmtdicea  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  aecuie  ita  poaaeaaiOn.  AjRicoIa,  at 
a  sobaequent  period,  having  aubdoed  the  Ordovieea, 
ondenook  the  redaction  of  the  ialand  and  ancceeded. 
The  invaaion  by  Pliollinua  waa  aeventeen  yeara  praviona 
to  the  conqneat  of  Agricola.  {Tacit,^  VxL  Agric.,  18.) 
Pennant  mentiona  a  f  aaa  in  Walea,  into  the  valley  of 
Olwyd,  in  the  pariah  of  Llanarmon,  which,  he  aaya,  ia 
atill  called  BioUk  Agrikle,  probably  from  having  been 
occupied  by  Agricola  on  faia  way  to  the  iale  of  Mona. 
Tacitua  (ilnn.,  14,  29,  teqq.)  givea  an  intereating 
account  of  the  firat  conqneat  by  Panllinua.  The  sa- 
cred grovea,  atained  with  the  blood  of  human  aacrifieea, 
were  deatroyed  by  the  Roman  ffeneral.  (Conanlt,  in 
relation  to  the  Draidical  aacriScea,  Higgintt*  CtUic 
Druidt,  p.  291,  segq.) 

MoN^asa,  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  aame  with 
the  Sorena  that  defeated  Graaaoa.  The  appellation 
Sprena,  by  which  he  ia  more  commonly  known,  waa 
merely  a  rarthian  term  denoting  hia  high  rank.— II.  A 
Parthian  officer  in  the  time  of  Corbulo.  {Dio  Catt., 
68,  19.— Tflct^.,  Ann.,  16,  2.) 

MoNDA,  a  river  on  the  weatem  coaat  of  Luaitania, 
between  the  Duriua  and  Tagna.  Contmbriga  (the 
modem  Coimbra)  waa  aitoate  on  ita  banka.  It  ia  now 
the  Mondego.  {Meloy  8»  l.^-Jforetait.,  Peripl.^  tit 
Jfyds.  Gr.  M.,  vol.  1,  p.  4a)  Pliny  eatta  it  the 
Manda  (4, 22). 

MoNVTA,  a  anmame  of  Jnno  among  the  Romans. 
Sho  received  it,  according  to  one  account,  beeanae 
ahe  advised  them  (momtt^)  to  aacrifice  a  pregnant  aow 
to  Cybete,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  (Cte.,  de  Diw.,  1, 
16.)  Livy  aaya,  th^t  a  temple  waa  vowed  to  Jnno 
under  this  name  by  the  dictator  L.  Furina  QamiUua, 
when  the  Romana  waged  war  againat  the  Auranci, 
and  that  the  temple  vraa  raiaed  to  the  goddeea  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  honae  of  MaoUna  Ca- 
pitolinna  had  formerly  atood.  (Ltvy,  7,  28.— Com* 
pare  Ovidt  Fut.,  6,  183.)  Suidaa,  however,  atatea 
4hat  Juno  waa  anmamed  Monekt  from  her  aaaurmg  the 
Romana,  when,  in  the  war  againat  Pyrrhba,  their,  pecu- 
niary reeourcee  had  failed  tMm,  and  they  had  addresa- 
ed  her  in  prater,  that,  aa  long  aa  they  proaeented  the 
war  with  juaticc,  the  meana  for  carrying  it  on  would  be 
•opplied  to  them.  After  their  arma  were  crowned  with 
aocceas,  they  rendered  divine  honoura  to  Juno,  atyling 
ber  ''Mtnula,'*  or  the  '^adviaer,"  and  resolved,  for  the 
time  to  come,  lo  coin  money  in  her  temple.  {8fAd.t 
9.  V.  Mov^ra.)— Many  etymologiata  derive  the  Euffliah 
word  "  money '^  from  the  Latin  moneia ;  and  thia  laat, 
according  to  Yoaaius,  cornea  from  moneo;  "quod  idea 
mancia  voeatur ;  quia  noia  iiucripta  monet  not  atiiorw 
4i  va/om.'*  The  true  root,  however,  ia  moat  probably 
contained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  myneg-ian,  **  to  mark," 
orfiiyne/A-taJt,  **  to  atamp,*'  (Rtehto'dwHt  Eng,Diet,, 
9.  V.  "  mint,"  "money.'*---Compare  Tooko^  Dicernona 
a/PurUy,  yoI.  2,  p.  210,  ed.  1829.) 

MoNODua,  a  aon  of  Pmaias.  He  had  one  ebntinaed 
bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  hia  name  (/i6- 
voc  iMg.^PUn.,  7, 16.— Conanlt  G.  Cwrier,  ad  he.). 

MoifcBcea.  Vid.  Herculia  II.— (Hercolia  Monsci 
Ponns.) 

Mona  Saobr,  a  low  range  of  aandatone  hilla,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bade  of  the  Anio,  and  about 
tloee  miles  (rom  Rome.  It  ta  celebrated  in  hiatory  by 
Um  ^MMeion  of  the  Roman  peopki.  (Xm.,  S,  83.— 
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Oetf,  Ak.,  8, 668.)— It  waa  ciUed  Mona  Steer,  b0- 
oaoae,  aaya  Feataa,  the  people,  after  their  aeceeaion, 
conaecrated  it  to  Jupiter.  (GeU,  Tcpograpkf  of 
Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  107.) 

'  Mont cRVa,  a  powerfnl  giant,  who  conld  root  np 
treaa  and  hnii  them  like  a  javelin.  {Juv.,  1,  11.— 
Olid,  Met.,  12,  499,  oeqq.^Lucan,  6,  388.  — Kaj. 
'PUeCi,  I,  146,  €$.  Bwrm.,  adloe.) 

Mopaf  0M,  an  eminence  between  Laiiaaa  and  Tempo, 
on  the  aoothem  bank  of  the  Penena.  A  aevere  akir- 
mish  took  place  in  ita  vicinity  between  the  troope  of 
Peraeua  and  the  Romans.  (L»y,  42,  61,  et  67.) 
There  appeara  to  have  been  a  fortreas  on  it ;  and  Sir 
W.  Cell  obaerved  aome  veatigea  on  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bremo,  which  were  probably  the  remaina  of 
thia  ancient  poat.  {JHn.,  p.  282. — Cramer'o  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

MopeopiA,  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  anp- 
poaed  to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopaopua  or  Mop- 

T.  (Slrab,,  897. — Compare  Lyeopkr.,  v.  1839.) 
opeuBBaTlA,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  aea,  on  the 
banka  of  the  Pyramoa.  Strabo  (676)  informa  oa,  that 
Mopaua  and  Amphilochus  aettled  in  thia  neighbonrhood 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  founded  the  city  of  Malloa, 
and  that  aubaequently  they  quanelled  about  the  place. 
Thia  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeka  of  a  later 
age  to  aearch  in  thia  quarter  for  a  city  of  Mopaua,  and 
hence  aroae  the  name  Mopeuheatia  (Mo^fwvnn-io,  **iko 
retreat  of  Mopsuo"),  given  to  the  place  in  qneation ; 
whether  correctly  or  oiberwtae,  it  ia  difficult  to  aay» 
moot  probably,  however,- the  latter.  Thia  appellation 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  {Ep.  ad  Fam,^ 
8, 8)  apeaka  of  Mopeuheotia,  Pliny,  however  (6, 27)^ 
caila  it  merely  Mopouo,  Under  the  Byiantine  empira 
ita  name  waa  corrupted  to  Hiampayata,  or  MamiaU,  or 
Manaiata.  (Cod.  Theodot,,  de  eonlat.  dofMlor.,L  1.— 
Glyeat,  Ann.,  pt  4,  p.  306.— I(tn.,  Hieroool,,  p.  580.) 
The  modern  Menoio  appeara  to  be  a  ftrther  corruption 
of  theae  namea.  {Leake,  Journal,  p.  217.)  It  would 
eeem  that  the  early  orieinof  Mopauheatia  ia  contradict- 
ed  by  the  ailence  of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  hiato- 
riana  of  Alexander.  Strabo  ia  the  firat  who  makee 
mention  df  the  place.  {Mamisrt,  Geogr.,  toI.  6,  pt  % 
p.  101,  oeqq.) 

Mopaua,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  eon  of  Manto  and 
ApoUo.  He  oflkiated  at  the  altera  of  Apollo  at 
Ciaroe ;  and  from  hia  unerring  wiadom  and  diacern* 
ment  gave  riae  to  the  proveri),  **  moro  certain  than 
Mopaua."  He  diatinguiahed  himself  at  the  aiege  of 
Thebea ;  |>ot  he  vraa  held  in  particular  veneration  al| 
U^  court  of  Amphilochua,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav- 
ine  been  conanlted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Amphilochoa, 
who  wiahed  to  know  what  aucceaa  wonld  attend  hia 
arma  in  a  war  which  he  waa  going  to  undertake,  he  pre- 
dicted the  greateat  ealamitiea :  out  Calchaa,  who  had 
been  the  aoothaayer  of  the  Greeka  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promiaed  the  greateat  aucceaaea.  Amphilochoa 
followed  the  opinion  of  Calchaa,  but  the  prediction  of 
Mopaua  waa  fully  verified.  Thia  bad  auch  an  effect 
upon  Calchaa  that  he  died  aoon  after.  Hia  death  ia 
attributed  by  aome  to  another  mortification  of  the  aame 
natnre.  The  two  aoothaayers,  jealona  of  each  other'a 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  akill  in  divination.  Cal- 
chaa firat  aaked  hb  antagoniat  how  many  figa  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  bore ;  ten  thousand  and  one,  replied  Mop- 
aua. The  figa  were  gathered,  and  hia  anawer  waa 
found  to  be  true.  Mopaua  now,  to  try  In*  adversary, 
aaked  him  how  many  young  onea  a  certain  pregnant  apw 
would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Calchaa  con- 
feaaed  hia  inability  to  anawer,  whereupon  Mopaua  de- 
clared that  ahe  would  be  delivered  on  toe  morrow,  and 
would  bring  forth  ten  young  onea,  of  which  only  one 
would  be  a  male.  The  morrow  proved  tbe  veracity 
of  hia  prediction*  and  Calchaa  died  through  the  grief 
which  hia  defeat  produced.  {Txeizeo,  ad  Lyeophr.^ 
4S7.)    Aapbiloohw  snbeeqnentlgri  hATing  occaaioB  t» 
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Ttth  Aigoa,  intnitted  the  toTonign  power  to  MofMn, 
to  keep  it  for  him  during  the  spece  of  e  year.  C^  his 
return,  however,  Mopsus  refused  to  restore  to  him 
the  kingdom,  whereupon,  having  quarrelled,  they  en- 
saged  and  slew  each  other.  (Txeiz.  ad  Lyeophr.t 
\w.)  According  to  another  legend,  he  was  slain  by 
Heicoles.  {Tzeix.  ad  Lycophr,,  960.)— II.  A  son  of 
Ampyz  and  Chloria,  bom  at  Titaressa  in  Theasaly. 
He  was  the  prophet  and  soothsayer  of  the  Aigonauta, 
and  died  at  his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent in  Libya.  {Hygin.,  fab.^  14,  1S8, 172,— Tzetz. 
ad  Lycopkr.,  980.) 

MoeoantIom  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  southeast  of 
Agyrium,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Catena.  It  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Symcthus.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mandfi  BioMehi  at  preidnt  occupies  a  part  of 
its  site.    {Mamtertf  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  430.) 

MoRiHARusA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Cimbri  to  the 
Northern  jQcean  (PUn.,  4, 27),  and  which  means  "  the 
Dead  Sea.'*  In  the  Welsh  tonsue,  Mor  is  the  *<  sea," 
and  Mart  "  dead."  In  the  Irish,  mtar-croinn  denotes 
a  thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  {CUut.  Jourru,  voL 
«,  p.  296,  9eqq.) 

MoiiNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  •hotea 
of  the  British  Ocean,  and  occupying  what  would  cor- 
respond to  U  BouUnuuuMt  part  of  the  Department  du 
Nord,  and  of  Flanders  alonff  the  sea.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  which  signifies  "  the 
sea,*'  and  denoted  a  people  dwelling  along  the  seft- 
coast.  (Compare  TTuerry,  Hitt.  dea  Oauma^  vol.  2, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itius  or  Iccius  lay  within  their 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Bnlain  waa  con- 
sidered as  the  ahortesL  Yirnl  (JSn.,  8,  727)  calls 
them  **  extremi  Aomtnufit,*'  with  reference  to  their  re- 
mote situation  on  the  coast  of  Belgic  Gaol,  (ifsyne, 
ad  ^.->-Compare  Pit».,  19,  1.)  Their  cities  were, 
Civiias  Morinorum,  now  Terouenne;  and  Castollum 
Morinorum,  now  MonteMtd,    (Ccu,,  B.  O.,  4,  21.) 

MbiPHius  (two  syllables),  the  God  of  Sleep,  and 
also  of  dreama,  and  hence  his  name  from  the  varioua 
famu  (fiop^,  ^*form,"  **Jipa-6*^)  to  which  he  gives  be- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer.  Thus  Ovid 
(Met,  1 1, 634)  styles  him  "arlificem,  aimulatoremque 
Jigurcty  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheus  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
with  two  larffe  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  his  head.  This  is  the  mOre  com- 
mon way  of  representing  him.  ( Winckelmann,  Werke, 
vol.  2,  p.  655.)  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum,  he 
is  Kulptured  in  relief  on  a  cippua,  as  a  boy,  treading 
li^tly  on  tiptoe  :  on  his  head  he  has  two  wings ;  in 
his  right  hand  a  horn,  from  which  he  appears  to  be 
pouring  something;  in  his  left  a  poppy-stalk  with 
three  poppy-heads.  On  a  relief  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  god  of  dreams  is  sgain  represented  as  a  boy  with 
wings,  and  holding  the  poppy-stalk,  but  without  any 
horn.     (WtneJbe/tNoim,  vol.  2,  p.  713.) 

Mors,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  bom 
of  Night  without  a  sire.  Nothing  is  particulariy  known 
relative  to  the  manner  ia  which  she  was  worshipped. 
<*The  figures  of  Mors  or  Death,'*  says  Spence,  **  are 
very  uncommon,  as  indeed  those  of  the  evil  and  burt^ 
ful  beioga  generally  are.  Thev  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  rings  ^ey  were  probably  con- 
sidered as  bad  omena,  and  were,  perhaps,  never  used. 
—Among  the  very  few  figures  of  Mors  I  hsve  ever 
met  with,  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery  is,  I  think,  the 
mqst  remarkable :  it  ia  a  little  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
skeleton,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its 
hands  on  a  long  urn.  I  fancy  Mors  was  common 
enough  in  the  paintings  of  old,  because  she  is  to  fre- 
qoenuy  mentioned  in  a  descriptive  msnner  by  the  Ro- 
man poets.  The  face  of  Mors,  when  they  gave  her 
anv  lace,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pale,  wan,  dead 
colour.  The  poets  describe  her  as  ravenous,  trescher- 
ousy  and  fiirioqs.  Thty  speak  of  her  igvi&g  about , 
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open-mouthed,  and  seem  to  give  her  blsek  rohee  and 
dark  winga.  As  the  ancients  had  more  honid  and 
gloomy  notions  of  death  than  we  have  at  preeent,  so  the 
greater  part  of  their  deicriptions  are  of  a  most  frightful 
and  dismal  turn."—- Compare  with  this  the  Isi^sge 
of  Niebubr  {Baman  IRgt.,  vol.  l,p.  110,  Can£ridgt 
front/.),  who  spesks  of  the  genius  ot  death,  represented 
on  Etrurian  bu-reliefo,  as  a  perfect  cherub.  ( iftcc/i, 
pi.  44.) 

MoRTVVii  Marb.     Vid,  Mare  Mortoum. 

MosA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  confines  of 
Germania  Cisrhenana.  It  rose  in  Mount  Vosesue, 
among  the  Linoones,  and  emptied  into  the  Yahalis. 
It  is  now  the  Maa»  or  MevLae,  {Cita.,  B.  G.,  4,  10. 
—  Taeitut,  Ann.,  2,  6.— Kin.,  4,  14,  seqq.—Amm. 
Mtarcell.,  17,  2,  9.)  In  the  Peutingcr  Table  it  iscaU- 
ed  the  Mosaha. — ^Moan  Pons,  otherwise  called  Tre- 
jectus  MoMB  {Itin.  Ant.,  461),  is  the  modem  Maea* 
tricht, 

MoscHA,  s  harbour  of  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  {Ptol.,  in  Muds.  G.  M.,  8, 18. 
— iirrian,  Peripl,,  in  Hude.  G.  M.,  1,  18.)  It  was 
much  frequented,  according  to  Arrian,  on  account  of 
the  Sachalitic  incense  obtained  there.  Much  doubt 
haa  arisen  relative  to  the  precise  situation  of  this  port. 
The  opinion  which  makes  it  correspond  to  the  mod- 
em Maeeate,  though  plausible  on  sccoont  of  the  sim- 
ilarity  of  names,  cannot  be  supported.  Moschs  nwre 
probably  answers  to  the  modem  Sadeehar,  which  D*An- 
ville  calls  Seger,  and  Vincent  Schoekr.  (Matmert^ 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pL  1,  p.  102,  ed,  lS3l,—Vvteent'9  Per- 
iplus,  p.  844,  eeqq.) 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling,  according  to 
Mela  (1,  2 ;  8,  5),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  HyrcaniaD 
Sea ;  but  according  to  Pliny  (6,  A\  around  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Phaais,  between  the  £uzine  and  Ckspisn 
Seas.  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  calls  them  HStrxo^t 
and  Procopios  U^ox^i,    (Rer,  Got.,  4,  2.) 

MosoRioN,  I.  a  physician,  whose  era  is  not  ascer- 
toined.  A  treatise  on  *'  Female  Complaints"  (IIcp2 
ruv  ywhuceiuiif  vadov)  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dewez,  Vindob.,  1793, 8vo. 
The  text  ia  here  given  after  a  very  good  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. — ^*  It  ia  to  be  regretted," 
aays  Mr.  Adams,  **  that  this  sothor*s  work  on  *  Female 
Complaints*  has  descended  to  us  in  so  imperfect  a  state ; 
for  it  appean  to  have  contained  very  original  and  in- 
genious views  of  practice.  His  directions  relative  to 
Uie  umbilical  cord  after  delivery  are  more  judicioue 
than  those  laid  down  by  any  other  ancient  author.  He 
disapproves  of  all  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  modes 
of  procedure  formerly  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  snd 
recommends  to  tie  the  cord  in  two  plsces,  and  to  di- 
vide it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  knife. 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  practice  of  using  instromente 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  herd  crasts  of  bread.  In  caaes 
of  retention  of  the  phcente,  he  disapproves  of  sternu- 
tatories, fomigationa,  suspending  weighte  from  the  cord, 
and  the  like,  because  such  means  sre  apt  to  occasion 
hemorrha^ ;  and  he  directs  the  midwife  in  other  psr- 
ticulsn  with  sreat  judgment.*' 

MoacHUs,  r  or  Mochus,  a  philosopher  of  Sidon,  snd 
the  most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of  PliOBni- 
cian  philosophera.  If  we  are  to  credit  lamblichus  ( Vit. 
Pythag,,  3, 14),  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythsgoras. 
After  Posidonius,  many  writen  ascribe  to  him  a  system 
of  philosophy,  which  subsequently  rose  into  great  ce- 
lebrity under  the  Grecian  philosopbere  Leucippus  and 
Epicuraa,  called  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged,  in  defence 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  the 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moschos,  with  which  Pythag- 
oras became  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  Pho- 
nicia ;  and  that  from  Pythagoras  this  doctrine  passed 
to  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoraa,  and  afterward  to  Len- 
cippua  and  Epicuraa.  {Stoh,,  Ed.  Phya,,  1,  13.— 
Afiai.,  Meiofk.,  18, 6.)    To  this  may  be  replied,  that 
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thetiDgla  ovidence  of  FtMoiam  the  Stoie,  who  lif«d 
•0  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Moachos,  to  wiiom  also 
Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whoae  aotboritj  eyen 
Suabo  and  Sextos  Empiricos,  wlio  refer  to  him,  inti- 
mate some  saapicioD,  ia  too  feeble  to  suppoit  the  whole 
weight  of  thia  opinion.  But  the  circomatance  which 
DMst  of  all  invalidates  it  is,  that  the  method  of  philos- 
ophiiioff  by  hypothesis  or  system,  which  waa  followed 
by  the  Ureek  philosophera,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Baibaric  philosophy,  which 
constated  in  simple  assertion,  and  rolted  entirely  upon 
traditional  authority.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Pytugoras  is  fully  refuted, 
by  showing  that  this  psrt  of  the  history  of  J^thagoraa 
has  been  involved  in  obacurity  by  the  later  Platoniata, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  Monada,  nor  any  of 
those  systema  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  derived  from 
Moscboa,  are  the  aame  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Epicorua.  We  may  therefore  aafely  conclude,  that, 
whatever  credit  the  corpuscular  system  may  derive 
irom  other  sources,  it  has  no  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Phcaniciana.  {Enfield^t 
HisUfry  of  Pkilowphy,  vol.  1,  p.  75.)— II.  A  Greek 
pastoral  poet,  whoae  era  ia  not  clearly  aacertained. 
Soidaa  («.  v.  Mdcxoc)  states  positively  that  Moachoa 
was  the  friend  or  diaciple  of  Ariatarchos  (for  the  word 
yvupiftoc*  which  he  employs,  may  have  either  aignifica- 
ticm).  If  this  be  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  156th  Olympiad  (B.C.  156).  This 
position,  however,  is  very  probably  erroneous,  aince 
Soidaa  is  here  in  contradiction  with  a  passage  of  Moa- 
choa himaelf  [Epitaph.  Bion.,  v.  102),  in  which  the 
poet  apeaks  of  Theocritua  aa  a  contemporary.  Now 
Theocritus  flouriahed  B.C.  370.— Moschus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  days  at  Aleiandrea.  He  waa  the 
friend,  and,  according  to  aome,  the  diaciple  of  Bion. 
We  have  four  idyls  from  him,  and  aome  other  amaller 
pteeea.  1.  'Epu^  dpaviriK  (*<  CupH  a  run-away**),  a 
poem  of  twenty-nine  verses.  Venus  offers  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to  her ;  and  drawa 

X'  tore  of  the  young  deity,  ao  that  no  one  may  mis- 
him.— 3.  'Evpc^  (<*  Europa**).  The  subject  of 
thia  poem,  which  consists  of  161  verses,  is  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Europa  from  Phmnicia  to  Crete.  It  ia  a  very 
gncefnl  and  charming  piece,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  Grecian  literature,  were  not  the  introduc- 
tion nlher  too  long. — 'Eirtrofcof  BUtvof  ("  Elegy  on 
Bum"),  a  piece  of  133  veraea.  The  poet  represents 
all  nature  as  moaming  the  death  of  Bion.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  production ;  but  overloaded  with  imagery,  and 
open  to  the  charge  of  what  Valckenaer  calla  "  Jegan- 
tittmam  /icxiincfii."— >4.  Ueydpa^  ywn  'HpoxAcovf 
(^*  Mtfrara,  tpouse  of  HerctUet**),  a  fracrment,  contain- 
ing 1S5  verses.  It  is  this  fragment  which  aome  crit- 
ics have  soofffat  to  assign  to  Pisander,  and  othen  to 
Panvasia.  We  have  in  it  a  dialogue  between  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Tiryns,  and  the  hero  is  auppoeed  to  be  abaent  at 
the  time,  accomplishing  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eorystheus.  The  two  females  deplore  their 
own  hard  lot  and  that  of  Herculea.  Thia  piece  con- 
taina  less  imagery  and  ornament  than  the  other  re- 
mains which  we  possess  of  Moachua.  It  is  marked 
by  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
ancient  epop^,  and  ia  diatinguiabed  by  traiu  of  gen- 
uine feeling. — "Moachua,"  observes  £lton,  "seems' 
to  have  taken  Bion  for  his  model,  and  resembles  him 
in  his  torn  for  apologues,  hia  delicate  amenity  of  atyle, 
his  luxuriance  of  poetic  imagery,  and  hia  graceful  and, 
u  it  were,  feminine  aoftness.  The  *  £le^  on  Bion' 
may  at  first  view  appear  forced  and  aflScted,  from 
its  czubennce  of  conceit ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
critique  on  '  Lycidas,'  has  given  a  currency  to  the 
opinion  that,  where  there  ia  real  sorrow,  there  can 
be  Dothing  of  men  pooUy.    I  am  ntisM  Unt  the 


hifefwwe  is  vnphikMopliieal.  Wbift  b  the  naaon 
that  '  Lycidas,'  and  that  the  <  Monody  on  Lucy,'  by 
Lord  Lyttletoo,  continne  to  be  popular  in  defiance 
of  criticiam  1  It  is  that  the  criticism  is  hypercriti- 
cal, and  that  the  popular  feeling  is  right.  Shaks- 
peare,  who  had  from  nature  the  deepest  intuition 
mto  the  complicated  science  of  mental  philosophy, 
saw  that  the  human  mind  prnpetnally  foUa  the  cal- 
colationa  of  previous  reasoning.  We  are  often 
struck  with  ^  Unguage  and  deportment  of  his  char- 
acters, as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  cireumstancea ;  and  yet  we  ahall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  find  that  Shakspeare,  in  dtaappoint- 


ing  the  vulgar  notiona  of  probability  or  cooaiatency, 
has  taken  his  instructions  from  practical  human  Ufa. 
Among  various  instances,  that  of  a  seemingly  affected 
end  overstrained  mode  of  diction,  and  far-fetched  train 
of  sentiment,  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  tho  most 
prominent,  and  as  that  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned, with  a  positive  confidence,  as  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  a  univeraaliy  acknowledged  rule.  But  it  will 
be  found  that  the  human  mind,  when  acted  upon  by 
any  extraordinary  excitement^  does  in  fact  ^y  to  re- 
mote associations,  and  vent  iu  superfluous  energy  in 
violent  combinations,  and  in  a  wild  sportivenesa  of 
imagery.  The  *  Elegy*  of  Moschus,  like  the  *  Ly- 
cidas'  of  Milton,  ia  no  impeachment  of  the  poet*a  ac- 
curate iaste  or  genuine  simplicity  of  feeling ;  it  is,  in 
either  instance,  the  luxury  of  sorrow  which  pleaaes 
itaeif  with  groteaque  and  romantic  creationa  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy  :  it  ia  the  revery  of  a  poet ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  irregularity  of  mind,  that  unaeating 
of  the  judgment  by  an  overbalance  of  the  imagination, 
which  mariia'the  deliriooa  excess  of  melanchcuy  in  the 
man."  {Speeiment  of  ihe  Clasnc  Poett,  vol.  1,  p. 
369,  teqq.} — The  remaina  of  Moachua  are  given  in 
the  coUectiona  of  Brunck,  Gaiaford,  and  Boiaaonade. 
One  of  the  beat  aepante  editions  ia  that  of  Manso, 
Goiha,  1784  and  1807,  8vo.  {Sehm,  HitL  LU.  Gr,, 
voL  8,  p.  165.) 

MosoRf  Lus.     Vid,  Mosvchlus. 

MosBLLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaol,  rising  in  the 
niigeof  Mount Vogesus,  and  flowing  tnrough  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  the^  Lenci,  Mediomatrici,  and  Treveri,  into 
the  Rhine  at  Confluentes  {CobUnlz).  It  is  now  the 
MoBtlU.  (7ac.,  Ann,t  13, 63.--.iliiim.  MarceU.,  16, 
8.— j!tar.,8, 10.) 

MosTCHLus  or  MoscHf  Lus,  a  mountain  in  Lorn* 
noe,  and  ihe  earlieat  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
{Ukert,  iiber  Lemnos  und  dtn  Motyehloo. — AUg.  Ge- 
ogr.  Ephem.,  1803,  p.  12.)  Hence  Lemnoa  is  men- 
tioned 1^  Homer  (Od.,  8,  383)  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  thia  ialand  received  him  when  hurled 
from  the  skies.  {11.,  1, 593.)  Moeychlos  ia  mention- 
ed aa  a  volcanic  mountain  by  many  of  the  later  wri- 
tera,  and  was  situate  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  isl- 
and, (ilnltm.,  ap.  Schd.  ad  Nieand.,  Tkeriac.,  474.— 
Schol.  ad  Lyeophr,,  337.— iVKond.,  Theriac,,  458.— 
Heayck.,  ».  v.  U6axv>^'SUph.  Byx.,  a.  v.  AWdXii, 
—  VarrOy  L.  L.,  7,  19,  dec.)  It  is  thought  to  have 
sunk  in  the  sea  a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
together  with  the  island  Chryaa. — mien  the  weatem 
parte  of  Europe  became  better  known  to  the  (creeks, 
and  iEtna,  with  the  ^olian  isles,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  transfened  the  forges  of  Vul- 
can to  thia  latter  quarter.  (Compare  the  authorities 
cited  by  Cluver,  Sic.  Am.,  1.  3,  p.  407.)  According 
to  other  mythological  fables,  Typbon  or  IVphoeus  lay 
buried  beneath  2Btna  {Mtchyl,  From.  Yinet.,  Z7% 
9eqq.-^Find.,  Pyth.,  1,  39,  »eqq.^ClwD.,  Sic.  Ant., 
I.  1,  p.  106),  or,  as  others  relate,  Enceladus  (Oppian^ 
Cyneg.^  1,  378,  aeqq, — Creuzer,  ad  Xantk.,  fragm,^ 
p.  163,  aeqq.);  and  the  battle-ground  between  the 
goda  and  giants  was  placed  by  aome  in  Sicily,  by  odi- 
en  near  (Jumw  in  Italy.  {ApoUod,,  1,  6,  d.^Strak.^ 
348.--.il,  381— Flm.,  a»  9.-J(«.,  18,  39.-Poly6., 
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S,  91.— Dtod  Sie.,  4,  2\.^ld,,  6,  71.)  Alnort  av- 
«ry  volcanic  situttiODi  however,  in  the  ancieDt  world, 
seems  to  have  had  this  honour  in  soccession  conferved 
upon  it.     (Compare  Berkd,  ad   Steph,  Byz.,  9.  v. 

MosYNiBci,  a  people  of  Pontus  m  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  near  Cerasus.  {Xen.,  Anab.f  6, 4, 3.)  The 
10,000  Greeks  passed  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat.  The  name  is  one  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  in  toooden 
towers  or  forts  {jtoaavv,  a  toooden  tower^  and  oUh^f  **to 
dweU.^'''^SturZj  Lex,  JTen.,  vol.  3,  p.  176. — ^Compare 
AffoU.  Rhod.,  3,  lOlS.-Sekneider,  ad  Xen.,  I.  c). 

Ml*lc!bbr,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  from  the  verb 
muluo,  **  to  soften,"  and  alluding  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  fire  upon  metals.  {Aul.  Gell-t  18,  2%. — 
Macrob.,  8ut.y  1,  12.— OrMi,  Met.,  2,  6.) 

MuLtroHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  same,  according  to 
the  common  account,  with  the  Molochath  and  Malva, 
and  which  separated  Mauritania  from  Numidia  in  the 
time  of  fiocchus,  kinff  of  the  forfner  country.  Hama- 
ker,  however  {Miscdlanea  Phcenida,  p.  340,  eeqq.), 
disputes  the' correctness  of  ^is,  and  makes  distinct 
rivers  of  the  Molochath,  Malva,  and  Mulocha.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  Molochath  was  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  two  countries  above  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Bocchar  (Ltv.,  39,  80)  ;  at  a  subsequent  ne- 
riod,  Mauritania  was  extended  to  the  river  Mulucha, 
in  the  days  of  Bocchus :  under  Bogud,  the  sou  of 
Bocchus,  it  was  farther  extended  to  the  Ampsagas ; 
but  afterward,  under  Juba,  was  circumscribed  by  the 
Nasava :  and  finally,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Ampsagas  waa  again  made  the  eastern  limit,  and 
Mauritania,  thus  enlarged,  was  divided  bv  that  em- 
peror into  two  provinces,  which  the  third  river,  the 
Kfalva,  separated.  {Hamaker,  L  c.)  According  to 
the  same  OrienUl  scholar,  the  names  Mulucha  and 
Molochath  both  siffnify  **  salt ;"  while  Malva  has  the 
meaning  of  "/u/V'  and  indicates  a  large  and  copious 
stream.  (Hamaker,  p.  246. — Compare  Geeenius, 
Phan.  Monument.,  p.  426.) 

MoLvius  PoKS.     Vid,  Milvius  Pons. 

MoMMios,  I.  Lucius,  a  Roman  of  plebeian  origin. 
Having  been  sent  (B.C.  168)  into  Farther  Spain  as 
pretor,  he  experienced  at  first  a  considerable  check ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  his  credit,  and  gained  sev- 
eral advanUges,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  jet 
obtained  for  him  the,  honours  of  a  triumph.  (Apptan, 
Bell.  Hiep.,  66. — Schweigh.,  ad  loe.)  Having  been 
elected  consul  B.C.  146,  and  chareed  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  acainst  the  Adisan  league,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  forces  from  Metellus, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  This  victory  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  his  troops.  Hie  finest  works  of  art  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  either  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  or  sent  off  to  Rome.  It 
is  said  that  Mummius,  m  the  true  spirit  of  s  rude  and 
unlettered  soldier,  made  it  an  express  condition  with 
those  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  to  Rome,  that  if 
they  lost  any  they  must  replace  them  hy  new  onee  ! 
{**  m  COS  p^idieeent,  novae  eeee  reddituroe.** — VeU. 
Patere.,  1,  13).  On  his  return,  Mummius  waa  hon- 
oured with  another  triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Aeheueus.  He  was  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
B.C.  141,  duriuff  which  yesr  the  Capitol  was  gilded. 
{Plin.,  33, 3.)  Mummius  died  so  poor  as  not  to  leave 
sufficient  for  a  dowry  for  his  dsughter,  who  accord- 
ingly received  a  portion  from  the  senate.  He  left 
some  orations  behind  him,  which  Cicero  characterizes 
as  plain  and  oldfashioned  in  their  style  {**simplez 
qmdem  L.  Mummiue  et  aTitiquueV — BnU.,  26).  But 
the  same  writer  does  justice  elsewhere  to  his  great 
piQbity  and  dinDtAnttednwa,  in  bringing  back  from 
660 


Ooiinth  nothmg  wfaarewith  to  make  faimself  a  rich- 
er man.  {De  Cffieiie,  3,  33.)  Appian  sUtes  that 
Muomiius  was  condemned  under  the  Virian  law,  and 
punished  with  exile,  and  that  he  ended  his  days  tt 
belos.  {Bell.  Civ.,  1,  37.)  This,  however,  is  very 
probably  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  who 
seems  to  have  confounded  him  with  L.  Memmios, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  (c.  89.— Consult 
Schweigh.,  Ind.  ad  App.,  e.  v.  Mummiue. -- Prem- 
ehem.,  71,  41). — H.  Spurius,  brother  of  the  prsce- 
ding.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  with  more  prsiie 
as  a  puV>1ic  speaker  than  his  brother ;  and  is  aleo  ssid 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  Stoic  philosophy.  (Cte., 
Brut.,  26.) 

McNAiios,  Plancus,  a  Roman  whose  name  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.  He  wts 
one  of  Cesar's  warmest  partisans,  and  was  sent  by 
him  into  Gaol  to  found  colonies  there.  Ho  was  also 
intended  by  him  for  the  consulship.  After  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Antony  and 
I^pidos,  and  became  consul  with  the  former,  A.U.C. 
712.  He  afterward  accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
where  he  performed  the  part  of  a  vile  courtier,  and 
even  of  a  buffoon,  around  the  person  of  Cleopatra. 
When  fortune  deserted  his  protector,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  him  and  embraced  die  party  of  Octavianus. 
In  782  he  was  chosen  censor.  We  have  sever^  let- 
ters of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Cicero. 
They  betray  the  equivocal  character  of  the  man. 
{Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  149.) 

MoNDA,  a  strongly  fortified  and  large  city  of  His- 
pania  Betica,  on  the  coast,  southwest  of  Malaca. 
{Slrabo,  141,  160.)  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  between  Coesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  (fRr/.,  Bell.  Hisp.,  c. 
31.)  It  was  a  most  desperate  action,  and  even  the 
veterans  of  C»sar,  who  for  upward  of  fourteen  yean 
had  signalized  their  valour,  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  It  was  only  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  at  last  defeated.  Ce- 
sar is  said  to  have  given  up  all  for  lost  at  one  period 
of  the  fight,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he  told 
his  friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but 
that  this  was  the  first  time  ho  had  fought  for  his  life. 
Casar  is  said  to  have  lost  1000  of  his  beet  soldiers: 
the  enemy  had  30,000  slain.  The  battle  was  fought 
the  17th  March,  B.C.  46.  After  the  battle,  the  siege 
of  Munda  ensued,  and  the  assailants  are  said  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  in 
elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufllicient  height.  The  lit* 
tie  village  of  Monda  in  Grenada  is  supposed  to  lie 
near  the  ancient  city.  {Plin.,  8,  8.— !*».,  24,  42. — 
SU.  Ital.,  8,  400.— fTonw,  4, 3.— Dw  Cass.,  43,  89. 
^Val.  Max.,  1,  6.) 

MuHVCHf A  (and  m),  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian, 
who,  having  been  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  tho  Thra- 
cians,  settled  at  Athens.  {Diod.  Sic.,  fragm,  7.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connectod  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abound- 
ing with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art.  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  lines, 
connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Munychia  became 
a  most  important  position,  from  the  security  it  afford- 
ed to  these  maritime  dependencies  of  Athens,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  always  mentioned  as  the  point 
which  was  most  particularly  guarded  when  any  attack 
was  apprehended  on  the  side  of  (he  sea.  {Thucyd., 
8,  92.— Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  2,  4.— PM.,  Vit.  Phoc.-- 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  861.)  Hobhouse, 
in  speaking  of  the  Munychian  harbour,  observes,  *<  the 
old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  there 
are  several  .remaina  of  wall  running  into  the  water, 
and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  oaoh  side  of  the 
BK>ath  of  it ;  eo  thftt  the  entnmoe,  b»  well  as  the 
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whole  poet,  it  tmaller  tban  thtt  of  tlie  Pinras.  The 
direction  of  the  port  is  from  sooth  to  north.  If  the 
harbour  once  contained  four  hundred  ships,  each  ves- 
sel must  have  been  a  wherry.'*  (Vol.  1,  p.  801,  Am, 
etL)  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  remarks  on  the 
articles  Phalerus  and  Piraeus. 

MosAiTA,  I.  L.  Licinius,  a  Roman  commander. 
He  had  ehaige  of  Sylla's  left  wing  in  the  battle  with 
Aichelaus,  near  Charonea,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  victory  which  Sylla  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  latter  had  conclnd^  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mithradates,  he  left  Morcna  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Asia,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
treaty  and  invaded  Cappadocia,  plundering  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  at  Comana.  Mithradates,  how- 
ever, met  and  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
(Vid.  Mithradates  VI.)— II.  The  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  consul,  and  colleague  of  D.  Silanos,  was  ac- 
;,iMted  by  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Cato  of  having  been 
guilty  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  The  oration  delivered  on 
this  occasion  is  still  extant.    Murana  was  acquitt^. 

MuKSA,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  Dravus, 
a  short  disUnce  to  the  west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  end  in  its  vi- 
cinity Maffnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantios.  It 
corresponds  to  the  modem  Essekt  the  capital  of  Sola- 
vonia.     (Steph.  Byz.^  p.  472;— Piirf.) 

MuKTiA  or  MuKciA,  a  surname  given  to  Yenua  bv 
the  Romans.  The  more  popular  orthography  with 
the  ancient  writers  was  Myrtia,  from  'myrtus,  "  the 
myrtle,**  and  various  reasons  sre  assigned  for  this 
etymology.  (Serv.  ad  Eelog.,  7,  68. —  (hU,  Font, 
4,  lAl.—  Serv.  ad  Oearg.,  S,  64.)  The  other  forip 
of  the  name,  Mutcia^  is  explained  as  follows  by  St. 
Augustine  {de  Cw.  Dei,  4,  16) :  *'  Dea  Mureia,  qua 
prteter  modum  rum  moveretur,  aefaeeret  hominem,  ul 
ait  Pompomus,  mttrddunij  id  est,  nimis  desidiosum 
el  htMtuoswn."  (Compare  AmoinuSf  1.  4,  p.  132.) 
She  had  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  hence  this  hill  was  anciently  called  Murcios. 
{Festus.^Lh.,  1,  38.) 

MusA,  Antonios,  a  celebrated  physician  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  a  freedman  of  that  emperor's.  Some,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
son  of  a  parent  named  lasus.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  broth- 
er of  Mosa*s,  named  Eophoibus,  who  wss  physician  to 
Jnba  II.,  king  of  Mauritania ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  discovered  by  him, 
received  from  this  prince  the  complimentary  name  of 
Eophorbis.  (P/tn. ,  26, 7. )  Musa  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  It  appears  that  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine  merely  witn  the  view  of  relieving  his  own 
father,  who  was  weighed  down  with  infirmities,  and 
hie  filial  piety  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  distinguished 
proficiency  to  which  he  attained  in  the  healing  art. 
His  repots tion  became  established  by  a  successful  core 
which  he  performed  in  the  case  of  the  emperor.  Au- 
gustas had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a  com- 
plaint about  which  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  exact 
mformation,  but  which  the  imperial  physiciana  appear 
only  to  have  aggravated  bv  the  use  of  warm  remedies. 
Mosa  was  at  length  called  in,  and  the  emperor  placed 
himself  in  his  hands.  Discarding  all  fomentations  and 
heating  remedies,  Musa  prescriM  the  cold  bath  and 
refreshing  drinks,  and  Augustus  soon  recovered  the 
health  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  {Sue- 
foft.,  Vit.  Aug,,  81.— Dio  Cms.,  63,  80.— PZm.,  29, 
1 .)  Augustus  and  the  sdhate  not  only  presented  Musa 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  eauee  or  knight,  and  caused  a 
hraxen  atatoe  to  be  erected  to  him  in  ue  temple  of  iEs- 
culspius.  {Aekermann,  Prdue.  de  Ant.  Mum.,  ^  6>  p. 
15.)  It  is  also  said,  that,  out  of  consideration  for  Mn- 
wt,  tbe  whole  nwdictd  piofoiiioii  were  to  he  exempted 


from  taxes  for  the  time  to  come.  Indeed,  ftom  this  jnf' 
riod,  instruction  in  the  healing  art  became  more  highlv 
eateemed  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  teaching  of  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy. 
(Consult  Gauppt  de  pr^.  et  med.  eorumque  pritfiUg.t 
p.  29,  VratUlav.,  1827.)  Musa  was  not  always,  how« 
ever,  so  successful  in  his  practice ;  and  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  which  had  saved  Augustus,  hastened,  or,  at 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  the  young  Mar- 
cellos.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Dio 
Cassius  (53,  30).  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in 
justice  to  Musa,  that  Suetonius,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
rliny,  and  Tacitus,  are  silent  on  this  head.  Dio  Cas- 
sius, in  another  passage  (53,  83),  statea,  that  Livia  was 
suspected  by  some  of  having  caused  poison  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  young  Marcefius,  whicn  baf3ed  all  the 
skill  of  his  physicians;  but  he  adds,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  a  severe  epidemic  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  which  great  numb^  perished,  rendered 
this  suspicion  somewhat  improbable.  Velleiua  Pater* 
cuius,  ]rliny,  and  Tacitus  make  no  such  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  Musa ;  and  Servius,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 
(.£».,  6,  862),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellos  to 
a  different  cause.  (Compare  Biancani,  Lettree  eur 
CeUe,  p.  69. — Rote,  Diss,  de  Aug.  contr.  med.  curch 
to,  Hal.,  1741.)  The  cold  bath,  after  this,  was  for 
a  long  time  discontinued,  until  Charmis  of  Massilia 
bron^t  it  again  into  use  at  Rome,  with  grteat  emolu- 
ment to  himself  and  advsntage  to  invalida.  (P/tn.,  L 
e. — Essai  Hist,  sur  le  Med.  en  France,  p.  20,  Parts,. 
1762.)— The  talents  of  Musa  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  medical  art.  Virgil  praises  hi» 
spirit  and  taste  in  an  epigram  contained  in  the  Catalee- 
ta  (13),  in  which  he  says  that  Phoebus  and  the  Mu8e» 
had  bestowed  upon  him  their  choicest  gifts.  He  ap-^ 
pears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  botb 
Viigil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  advised  to- 
leave  , off  bathing  at  Baie.  {Epist.,  1,  15.)  Musa  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  use  of  the  flesh  of 
vipers  in  curing  ulcers,  and  employed,  as  simples,  let- 
tuce, succory,  and  endives.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
many  remedies,  which  all  bore  his  name.  {Galen,  de 
Comp.  Med.,  sec.  loc.,  lib.  8,  p.  267,  dec— P/in.,  29, 6.) 
—Two  works  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mosa,^one  a 
treatise  <*De  Herba  Betonica,^*  published  by  Homel- 
berg  with  notes,  Tigur,,  1537,  4to ;  and  the  other  a 
poetical  fragment,  **  De  tuenda  valetudine,"  addressed 
to  Mecenas,  which  appeared  at  Nurembergf  1638, 8vo^ 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Trouptu.  The  genuine  frag* 
meets  of  Musa  were  collected  by  Caldani :  ^  Antojui 
Musafragmenia  qtue  exstant,^  Bassano,  1800, 8vo. — ' 
There  is  a  eurious  dissertation  of  Bishop  Atterbury'e 
{Land.,  1740,  8vo),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Virgil  has  commemorated  Musa  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  .£neid,  under  the  character  of  laspis.  {Biogr, 
Univ.,  vol.  30,  p.  465,  seq.—Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vri. 
2,  n.  28,  seg. — Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Ut.,  vol.  1,  p.  691.) 
MUS.S,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
inusic,  and  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  who 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  bv  the  nymph  Mnemos- 
yne. No  definite  number  of  the  Moses  is  given  by 
Homer ;  for  the  verse  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  nine 
is  now  regarded  as  spurious.  {Cm.,  24,  60.)  Perhaps 
originally,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Erinnyes  and  so  many 
other  deities,  there  was  no  precise  number.  Paosan- 
ias  (9, 29, 1)  gives  an  old  tradition,  according  to  which 
there  were  only  three  Muses :  Melete  {Practiu), 
Mneme  {Memory),  and  Acede  {Song).  Aratus  said 
there  were  four,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
Pluaia  {Wealihi),  and  that  their  names  were  Thelxi* 
no6  {Mind-soolher),  Aoede,  Melete,  and  Arche  {Begin- 
mng.  —  Cic:,  N.  D.,  3,  21.— J?iu2oaa,  294).  Ale- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Moses  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  and  Earth.  {Diod.  Sic.,  il.^Paur 
son.,  9,  29,  4.)  The  mOre  received  opinion  makes 
them  nine  in  mmiber,  and,  as  we  have  already  remaik- 
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•d,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  of.Miwmoqriie,  the 
goddess  of  Memory .  (ff  e«.,  Tkeog.,  63,  seqq. — li*  ih., 
76.) — The  names  of  the  Muses  were  Cairiope,  Clio, 
Melpomene,  Euterpe,  Erato,  Terpsichore,  Urania,  Tha- 
lia, and  Polymnia,  an  account  of  each  of  whom  will  be 
found  under  their  respectiTO  names,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular departments  which  later  ages  assigned  to  each. 
-^P^eria  m  Macedonia  is  said  by  Hesiod  {Theog.t  63) 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses ;  and  every- 
thing relating  to  them  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  toe  knowledge  an^  worship  of  these  god- 
desses came  from  the  North  bto  Hellas.  {Butlmann^ 
Mythol.,  vol.  i,  p.  293.~Fo«s,  MytkU.  Briefe,  vol. 
4,  p.  3. — MMer,  Orchom-y  p.  381. — iS,,  ProUgam., 
p.  2190  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grottoes,  and 
springs  from  which  they  have  derived  their  appella- 
tions, or  which  were  sacred  to  them,  were  in  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  Phocis,  or  Bcpotia.  Such  are  the 
mountains  Pimpla,  Pindus,  Parnassus,  Helicon;  the 
fountains  Hippocrene,  Aesnippe,  Csstalia;  and  also 
the  Corycian  Cave. — The  Muses«  as  Homer  informs  us 
(E.,  2, 694),  met  the  Thracian  Thamyris  in  Dorion  (in 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  he  was  retiiminff  from  CEchalia. 
He  had  boasted  that  he  could  excel  uem  in  singing ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  they  struck  him  blind 
and  deprived  him  of  his  knowledge  of  music.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  those  goddesses,  the  nine  dsughters 
of  Pierus,  king  of  ^mstbia,  are  said  to  have  challenged 
them  to  a  contest  of  siAging.  The  place  of  trial  was 
Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  the  daughters  of  Pi- 
erus, the  sky  became  dark,  and  all  nature  was  put  out 
of  harmony ;  but  at  that  of  the  Muses,  the  heavens 
themselves,  the  siais,  the  sea,  and  the  rivers,  stood  mo- 
tionless, snd  Helicon  swelled  up  with  delight,  so  that 
his  summit  would  have  reached  the  sky  had  not  Nep- 
tune directed  Pegasus  to  strike  it  with  his  hoof.  The 
Muses  then  turned  the  presumptuous  maidena  into 
nine  different  kinds  of  birds.  {Nicander,  ap.  Anton, 
Lib.,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  legend  {Met.,  6, 
300,  Megq.y,  says  they  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Statius.  (Silt.,  2,  4,  19.)~The 
most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  Muge  {Movaa) 
seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  it  from  the  obsolete 
Terb  fmu,  **  to  inquire**  or  "  invent ;"  so  that  the  Mu- 
ses are  nothing  more  than  personificationa  of  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the  several 
arts.     {Keightley^s  Mythology,  p.  186,  seqq.) 

MnsjBDs,  I.  an  early  Greek  bard,  of  whom  little 
more  is  known  than  of  Orpheus,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  enveloped  in  mystery  and  encumbezed  with  fa- 
bles. Plato  calls  him  the  son  of  Selene,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this  latter  name, 
HermesiansjL,  in  a  passase  of  his  Leontion,  preserved 
by  Athenaus,  says  that  Mene,  that  is,  the  Moon,  was 
the  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  he  styles  the  favourite 
of  the  Graces.  {Athen.,  13,  p.  697,  c. — Compare 
Schol.  ad  Aristfmh.f  Ran.,  1066.)  Others  merely 
make  a  nymph  to  nave  been  his  parent.  Mussus  was 
bom  either  at  Athens  or  at  Eleusis,  for  the  ancient 
writers  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point :  he  was  origi- 
nsUy,  however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  Uko 
illustrious  family  of  the  Eumolpida,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Thracian  Eumolpus.  This  family  was 
in  possession  of  certain  mysteries  and  peculiar  rites  of 
initiation,  and  claimed  from  father  to  son  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Musvus  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent 
from  Eumolpus :  tradition  named  Antiphenes  for  his 
father.  He  is  placed  in  the  Arundelian  marbles  at 
1426  B.C.,  when  his  hymns  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
cefved  mto  the  celebration  of  the  Eleustnian  mysteries^ 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  quarter  of  the  city  where 
he  had  resided,  and  where  he  was  also  interred,  still 
bore  the  name  of  Museum  (Uovaeiov. — Pausan.,  1, 
26).  He  was  married  to  Dei'ope,  by  whom  he  had  £u- 
nolpua  the  younger,  who  presided  at  the  expiation  of 
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Hercules.  Some  traditioiis  made  Massos  the  disciple 
of  Oiphees ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  call  him  the  pra- 
ceptor  of  the  latter ;  and  Soidas  elates  expressly,  that^ 
alioough  a  disciple  of  Orpheus,  he  was  more  advanced 
in  years  than  the  latter,  who  be<jueaihed  to  him  his 
lyre.  According  to  another  trsdition,  this  instrument 
was  intrusted  to  Mossius  by  the  Muses,  who  bad  found 
it  on  the  sesshore  after  the  death  of  Orpheus. — The 
poems  of  Musaos,  neglected  very  probably  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  poetry  of  Ionia,  more  consonant  with 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation,  became  widely  diffused, 
were  interpolated  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  in  m, 
subsequent  age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  was  originsT  and  what  had  been  added. 
Pausanias  (1, 22)  regarded  the  hymn  in  honour  of  Cores 
as  the  only  genuine  one :  all  the  rest  sppesred  to  him 
the  work  of  Onomacritus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  Pisistratida ;  for  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leattdtr, 
which  we  have  remaining,  is  by  another  Musaus,  sus- 
nsmed  the  grammariau. — We  will  now  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  titles  of  the  works  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
bard. — Xfufouoi  (**  OracleM").  Musaus,  according  to 
Herodotus  <8,  96),  had  predicted  the  happy  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis ;  that  is,  some  one  had  applied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  old 
prophecies  preserved  among  the  people ;  just  as  was 
afterward  done  with  regard  to  the  three  verses  preserr- 
ed/or  us  by  Pausanias  (10, 9),  and  in  which  the  Athe- 
nisns  saw,  with  the  more  willingness,  a.  prediction  rel- 
ative to  the  battle  of  ^gos  Poumos,  because  it  con- 
firmed the.  suspicions  they  had  before  entertained  of 
the  treachery  of  Adimantus.  ^  This  last^mentiooed  ora- 
cle of  Musaus,  and  also  another,  likewise  in  three 
verses,  preserved  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (iS^r»- 
mata,  8,  p.  738),  are  the  two  chief  fngmenta  that  re- 
main to  us  of  Uie  poetry  of  Mussbus.  His  oraclee 
were  collected  by  Onomacritus,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Hipparchus ;  but  the  poet  Laaus,  of  Her- 
mione,  having  detected  the  fraud  practised  by  Ono- 
mscritus,  who  had  intermingled  his  own  productions 
with  these  ancient  prophecies,  Hipparchus  drove  the 
impostor  into  exile.  {Herodotus,  7,  6.)  It  appears, 
that  after  this  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
belonged  to  Musaus  from  what  had  been  interpola- 
ted by  Onomacritus.— 2.  TeXerai  {r  Initiation*'').  A 
passage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (vol.  6,  p.  221,  ed. 
jBiponL)  explains  the  object  of  this  species  of  poe- 
try :  by  these  initiatory  forms  the  acts  of  sacruego 
committed  either^  individuals  or  entire  communities 
were  expiated.  They  were  also  cited  under  the  title 
of  KaBap/ioi  {" Purifieatiano**yr  or  UapaXvaeif  {"Ab^ 
solutions"). — 3.  *AKiaeit  voauv  (**  Charms  against 
maladies'*).  Cited  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.,  1033) 
snd  Eustathius  {ad.  U.,  introd.), — 4.  i^aXpa  ('*  Tks 
Sphere**).  An  astrological  poem.  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
in  speaking  of  Musaus,  says,  iroinoai  dk  Qeoyovlav 
Koi  M^pav  npuTov :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  thst  he 
was  the  first  who  versified  such  subiecu  ss  a  Theogo- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.     Sir  Isaac  Newtop  incorrectly 

fives  this  a  Uteral  translation,  that  Musaus  was  the 
rst  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on  this  error  is 
founded  the  calculation  of^  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, according  to  which  the  Argonautic  expedition 
took  place  936  B.C.  (Consult  Clamer,  HisL  des 
premiers  temps  de  la  Griu,  2d  cd.,  vol.  3,  p.  24,>->6. 
Oeoyovia  ("  A  Theogony'*). — 6.  TLravaypa^ta^  a  de- 
scription of  the  war  of  the  Titans.  —  7.  Tiro^xoi 
{^''PrectpU'*).  Addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus.  Also 
cited  under  the  title  of  Ei/i^in-ia  noitioi^.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  code  of  instructions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  According  to  Soi- 
dss,  it  contained  4000  verses. — 8.  Kpar^p.  Servias 
{ad  JEn.,  6,  667)  is  the  only  one  that  cites  this  poem. 
He  says  it  was  the  first  jffoduction  of  Musaus,  aad 
was  dedicated  to  Orpheus.    The  title  would  seem  to  in- 
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dicata  •  woik  of  t  miied  chancter,  at  iIm  term  Kparnp 
denotes  a  Teesel  in  which  wine  and  water  were  mixed. 
—9.  A  Hymn  to  Ceres,    Cited  by  Paatanias  as  the 
only  aathentic  production  of  Maseos.     It  was  com- 
posed for  the  family  of  the  I^omeds,  who  sppesr  to 
liaTe  cherished  a  particular  Teneration  for  Ceres ;  for 
they  possessed  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  which  Tbemistocles, 
who  belonged  to  this  same  family,  reboiU.    {PltU., 
Vit.  TAcm.)— 10.  A  Hymn  in  honour  of  Baeekus, 
Cited  by  iElios  Aristides  in  his  Eoloffium  on  this  di- 
vinity.—11.  Uepi  QeofcpoTov  ('^  Of  the  Thuproii' 
ons").     Clemens  Alexandrinos  states,  that  Engam- 
mon  of  Cyrene,  a  poet  who  flonrisbed  about  the  58d 
Olympiad,  claimed  this  as  his  own  production,  and 
published  it  under  his  own  name.    To  render  such 
an  act  of  plagiarism  at  all  possible,  the  poem  of 
Mus«us  must  have  previously  fallen  into  complete 
obliTion.    It  contained  a  description  of  the  reinark- 
able  things   in  Thesprotia.— 18..  Uthmiai^  8ong9. 
Cited  by  the  scholiasts  on  Euripides  and  on  Apol- 
lonins  lUwdius.     These  cannot,  howeyer,  haye  b^ 
productions  of  Museus,  as  he  lived  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Isthmian  games.-— The  few  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  possess  of  Museus  have  been 
reunited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  his  collection  of  the 
{dkilosopbic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Passow, 
in  his  *^Mu$<au^  Ursehrift,  Uebertetxungy  Emlei- 
tung-j  und  KrUisehe  Anmerimngeni^*  Le^pxig^  1810, 
8vo. — II.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  who  resided  at  Perr 
gamus.    He  was  the  autoor  of  an  epic  peem  in  ten 
books,  entitled  jPsrscSj,  and  also  ot  other  effusions 
in  honour  of  Eumenes  and  Attains.    Moreri  thinks 
that  be  wrote  the  Uthmittn  Songs,  which  the  scho- 
liasu  on  Euripides  and  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  cite 
under  the  nsme  of  Muanus.    ne  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (18, 
97). — III.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
ed on  the  atory  of  Hero  and  Leander.    Opinions  have 
sreatly  varied' relative  to  the  age  of  thia  production. 
Julias  Casar  Scaliger  believed  uiat  it  was  the  compo- 
dtioo  of  the  elder  Musbus,  the  Athenian,  and  anterior, 
consequently,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    (Ars  Poet., 
6,  2,  814.)    The  poem  in  question  is  undoubtedly, 
as  far  aa  regards  tne  stoiy  itself  and  the  diction  in 
which  it  is  arrayed,  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  ear- 
lier poems  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  bears  evident  marks  of  a  much  more  recent  origin, 
aa  well  in  the  colouring  of  sentiment  with  which  the 
author  has  softened  down  the  plainer  and  less  deli- 
cste  handling  of  such  subjects  ss  this,  which  merit- 
ed the  earlier  writers,  as  in  some  of  the  images  which 
are  occasionally  intrsduced.    For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Homeric  ase  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  senti- 
ment as  the  foUowing :  **The  ancienu  falsely  asserted 
that  there  were  only  three  Graces:  every  laughing 
fiance  of  Hero'a  blooms  with  a  hundred."    The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  of  the  elder  Scaliger  has  been  rejected 
by  Joseph  his  son,  and  by  all  aubsequent  critics. 
Some  have  placed  thia  poem  in  the  18tfa  or  13th  cen- 
tury, because  the  first'  uid  only  mention  of  it  is  made 
by  Txetzes,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  Chiliads  (8,  436 ; 
10,  5S0  ;  18, 943).    The  purity  of  Unguage,  however, 
and  the  taste  which  distinguish  this  production  of  Mu- 
saens,  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  so 
modem  s  work.     Hence  some  critics  have  endeav- 
oored  to  *show  that  Achilles  Tatius  and  AristsBuetus 
had  it  under  their  eyes  when  they  wrote*    Now  Achil- 
les Tetins  is  supposed  by  the  best  philologists  to  have 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Aris- 
tsaetos  about  the  close  of  the  same  century.    Again, 
Hermann,  in  bis  remarks  on  the  changes  experienced 
by  the  Greek  hexameter,  baa  shown  that  the  poem  of 
Ilero  and  Leander  ia  later  than  the  Dionysiaca  of  Non- 
mis.     From  all  these  spproximations,  therefore,  we 
nay  fix  th0  eim  of  the  poem  in  question  between  430 


md  480  A.D.  A  eiitemnstanee,  moreover,  mumpor- 
tant  in  itself,  comes  in  support  of  this  calculation.  All 
the  manuBcripta  give  to  the  author  of  the  poem  the 
title  of  fframmarian :  now,  amonff  the  letters  of  Pro- 
copius  of  Oasa,  there  is  one  addressed  to  a  certain 
Musaus :  and  though  he  is  not  atyled,  in  the  address, 
a  grammarian,  yet  the  letter  evidently  ia  intended  for 
a  peraon  of  this  description.  The  period  when  Proco- 
pius  flourished  is  fixed  at  about  680  A.D.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  was  a 
production  of  Museus*s  youth,  and  that  he  had  attained 
an  advanced  age  when  Procopius  addressed  to  him  the 
letter  in  question,  perhaps  between  480  and  600  A.D., 
nothing  will  prevent  our  regarding  the  correspondent 
of  Procophis  as  the  author  of  this  poem,  which  thus 
might  have  been  composed  before  460  A.D.  — The 
poem  ia  question  beara  the  foUowing  title,  Ta  irod* 
"Hptt  nal  Aiaydpoir.  It  consists  of  310  hexametera. 
The  atorv  on  which  it  is  founded  is'  an  old  one ;  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  were  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  bean 
on  its  very  front  the  stamp  of  antiquity :  the  merit  of 
the  compoaition,  however,  doea  not  the  less  belong  to 
the  poet  **  The  Hero  and  Leander,"  observes  Elton, 
^'ezmbits  that  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  that  spark- 
ting  antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indications 
of  modern  composition.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned production;  combining  in  its  love-detsils  the 
warmth  and  luxuriance  of  Ovid,  with  the  delicate  and 
graceful  nature  of  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  and,  in  the 
peril  and  tumult  of  the  catastrophe,  psing  to  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Homeric  description.'*  {Specimefu  of  tkt 
Clatsie  Posts,  voL  3,  p.  ZdO.—SchSll,  Hist.  JM.  Or., 
vol.  1,  p.  46,  seqq.^-Id,,  vol.  3,  p.  183,  seqq. — Id., 
vol.  6,  p.  85,  seqq.)  The  best  editions  of  Mus»us  are, 
that  ot  Schrader,  Leovsrd.,  1748,  8vo,  and  Magd.y 
1776,  8vo,  improved  by  Schiiffer,  Lips.,  1885,  8vo; 
that  of  Passow,  Lips.,  1810, 8|,vo ;  and  that  of  Mmbius* 
Hal.,  1814,  8vo. 

MutU  or  MuoiA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scavola, 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pompey's 
third  wife.  Her  infidelity  induced  her  hnsbsnd  to  di- 
vorce her,  oh  his  return  from  the  Mithradatic  war,  al- 
though she  bed  borne  him  three  children.  Csssr  wss 
the  seducer ;  and  hence,  when  Pompey  married  C»sar*a 
daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a  wife  who  had 
been  the  mother  of  three  children,  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  aigb, 
called  **  his  ^gisthus.*'  Mucia's  disloyal^  most  have 
been  very  public,  since  Cicero,-  in  one  of  his  letten 
to  Attieus,  says,  '*  Dtvor/tum  Mvcitt  tehsmsnter  pro- 
baiur."    {Ep.  ad  Att.i  1,  18.) 

MotIna,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Modena,  ait- 
uate  on  the  ^milian  Way,  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  Placentia  and  Parma.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
history,  snd  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Casar  and 
the  reign  of  Augustus-  Livy  asserts  (39,  66)  that 
Mutina  was  colonised  the  same  year  with  Parma,  that 
is,  569  U.C. ;  but  Polybius  speaks  of  it  as  a  Roman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  date  (3,  40).  Ci- 
cero styles  it  {PkU.,  6, 9)  **fiimussimaM  et  spltndidis- 
sinuan  Populi  Romani  Celoniam.^  It  sustained  a  se- 
vere siege  against  the  troops  of  Antony,  A.U.C.  709. 
D.  Bratus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  apprized  of 
the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pause  by 
mesns  of  carrier-piffeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence. 
Antony,  being  finallv  defeated  by  thoae  generals  and 
Octavius,  vraa  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  {Lh.,  EpiL, 
118  et  119.~Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  H.-^VeU.  Par 
ten.,  8, 61.— fZonis,  4,  4.— Suet.,  Aug,,  10.)  Muti- 
na was  siso  fsmoos  for  its  wool.  From  Tacitua  {Hist., 
8, 68)  we  learn  that  it  vras  a  municipium.  {Cramif's 
Ann.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

MuTiNVS.     Vid.  Mutunos.  \ 

Mutius  or  Mvoius.     Vid,  Scwola. 

MtntJivs  or  Mmnmrsi  a  deity  >aiii0Bg  the  Romans^ 
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mueh  the  tame  u  the  Priapat  of  the  GtiMkt.  Hif 
temple  was  at  first  in  the  city,  but  was  afterwaid,  in 
the  time  of  Augnsttis,  removfid  to  the  twenty-sixth 
milestone.  Festtis  calls  him  MuHtnu  Titinu§.  (Con- 
eult  Lactam.,  1,  W. — Amob.^  1.  4,  p.  181. — Auguat, 
de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  11.— /<i.  ib.,  6»  9.'^T€rtua.,  Apd.,  c. 
S5.— Z>iaaure,  Hist,  dea  Ctdtes,  toI.  2,  p.  IBO^teqa.) 

Muziais,  a  harboar  of  India  intra  Gangem,  on  toe 
western  coast,  below  the  Sinns  Barygazenus.  It  was 
much  frequented  in  the  first  century  of  oor  era,  though 
eomewhat  dangerous  to  Tisit  on  account  of  the  pirates 
in  its  ▼icinity.  (P/m.,  6,  S3.)  It  aM>ean  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Mirzno  or  Mvrdwehfiuh  (Jfan- 
mert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  199,  seqq.) 

MrcALB,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
M>osite  the  island  of  Samos.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
Mount  Messogis,  which  chain  ran  along  the  upper 
aide  of  the  Maan^er  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
Mycale  was  known  to  Homer  (72.,  8,  809),  and,  at  a 
kter  day,  the  Panioniom,  or  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Ionian  states,  was  held  in  a  temple  situate  at  its  foot. 
{Herod.,  1,  148).  Its  principal  celebrity,  however, 
arose  from  the  battle  that  was  fought  here  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persisns  on  the  39d  of  September,  479 
B.C.,  the  same  day  that  Mardonios  was  defeated  at 
Plat»a.  The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Platea  in  the  evening.  The  Samiana, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  tyrant  or  the  Persiana, 
had  sent  messengers  to  invite  the  G^reeian  fleet  at 
Delos  to  pass  over  to  Ionia,  assuring  the  commanders 
of  their  superiority  to  the  Persian  force  in  thoae  seas, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  loniana  to  revolt.  The 
Greeks  complied  ;  and  on  their  spproacb,  the  Persian 
leaders,  feelinff  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight, 
cent  away  the  Phosnician  ahips,  and,  bringing  the  others 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  whers  the 
land-army  was  encamp<id,  drew  them  upon  the  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  the  light  vessels  used  in  ancient 
war,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart.  The  Per- 
sian land- army  was  under  the  command  of  Tiffraoea, 
and  amounted  to  60,000  men.  It  had  been  left  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  began  his  ezneditioo,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  himself  was  still  at  Saidis.  The  army 
was  posted  in  front  of  the  ships.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  was  Leotychides,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  the  royal  houses.  On  arriving,  he  repeated, 
with  the  same  double  purpose,  the  stratagem  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artemisium.  Sailing  along  Uie  shore,  he 
msde  proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the  lonians,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  fi||hting  for  their 
liberty.  The  Persians  were  already  jealous  of  the 
Samians,  because  they  had  ransomed  and  sent  home 
some  Athenian  prisoners ;  and  their  suspicions  being 
strengthened  snd  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion, they  disarmed  the  Samiana,  and  sent  the  Mile- 
sians to  ffuard  the  passes,  under  pretence  of  profiting 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  the  camp.  The  Athenians,  advan- 
eing  along  the  beach,  commenced  the  action,  foUowed 
by  the  Corinthians,  Tnezenians,  and  Sicyonians.  After 
some  herd  fighting  they  drove  the  enemy  to  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  then  forced  the  enclosure,  on  which  the 
mass  of  the  army  fled,  the  Persians  only  still  resisting. 
It  was  not  till  now  that  the  Lacedemonians  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  brGfcen  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Greeks  prevailing,  the  Samiana,  though 
unarmed,  did  what  they  could  in  their  favour,  and  the 
other  lonians  followed  their  example,  and  sided  with 
the  Greeks.  The  Milesians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
gusrd  the  passes  by  the  Persians,  turned  against  them, 
and  slaughtered  the  fugitives.  All  Ionia  now  revolted. 
The  fleet  proceeded  to  Samos,  where  a  consultation 
was  held  on  the  fate  of  that  country.  It  could  not 
protect  itself  unassisted,  and  tta  defence  was  a  burden 
the  Greeka  were  loath  to  support.  The  Peloponne- 
tians  proposed  to  remove  the  inhahitinta,  and  settle 
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them  OB  the  lands  of  those  ttotea  that  had  joined  the 
conunoQ  enemy:  but  the  Athenians  were  averse  to 
the  deaolation  of  Ionia,  and  jealous  of  the  interference 
of  others  with  their  colonies ;  and  when  they  urged 
the  reception  of  the  lonians  into  the  confederacy,  the 
Peloponnesiana  gave  way,  and  the  Samiana,  Chiana, 
and  other  ialandera  who  bad  joined  the  fleet  were  ad- 
mitted.—-Herodotus  states,  that,  after  the  disembarcai- 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  and  previous  to  the  battle,  a  her* 
aki'e  wand  was  discovered  by  them  on  the  beach  aa 
they  were  advancing  towarda  the  enemy,  and  that  a 
rumour,  in  consequence,  circulated  among  the  Greeks 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  their  countrymen 
over  the  fdrcta  of  Mardoniua.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  natural  than  such  a  rumour,  whether  it  be 
considered  ss  the  effect  of  accident  or  design :  that  it 
should  afterward  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  the 
truth,  is  one  of  those  marveb  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  a  fictitioua  narrative,  and  yet  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  real  courae  of  events.  Being  believed, 
however,  without  any  reaaon,  it  was  much  more  efficar 
cious  in  raising  the  confidence  and  courage  of  the 
Greeks  than  if  it  had  been  transmitted  through  any  or- 
dinary channel  on  the  strongest  evidence.  For  now 
the  favour  of  the  gods  seemed  visible,  not  only  in  the 
substance,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  tidings.  {Thtrl- 
toaWt  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  968,^ Herod.,  9,  98,  eeqq.) 
^•Moont  Mycale,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  well  wood- 
ed, and  abounded  with  same ;  a  character  which,  as 
Chandler  reports,  it  still  retaina.  This  traveller  de- 
acribea  it  as  a  high  ridse,  with  a  beautifully-cultivated 
plain  at  ita  foot,  and  aeveral  villages  on  its  side. 
{Travela,  p.  179,  «e^.)— II.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  diacussion  among  commentators,  to  a^ 
certain  the  meaning  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  Life  ol 
Cimon  (2, 2),  where  he  makea  this  commander  to  have 
gained  a  victory  at  Mycale  over  the  combined  fleeta 
of  the  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians.  The  battle  is  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  Siculus  (2,  61),  and  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Cimon.  It  is  mentioned  aUo  by  Thu- 
cydides  (1, 100),  by  Plato  (Menex.—Op.,  ed.  Bek.,  pt. 
2,  vol.  8,  p.  891),  by  Polvmus  (1,  34),  by  Frontinus 
(4,  7, 46),  and  by  Mela  (1, 14).  But  all  these  suthor- 
ities  uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  at 
the  river  Eurymedon,  not  far  from  Cyprus.  In  order 
to  free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the  charge  of  a  gross 
error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Tzschucke,  who 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  aecond  and  oh* 
scorer  Mycale,  near  the  £uivmedon  in  Pamphylia, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  was  fought.  (Com- 
pare Fischer,  ad  Com,  Nep.,  I.  c) 

MYOAfcBBsus,  a  city  of  footia,  northeast  of  Theboa, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west^f  Aulis.  It  was  an 
ancient  place,  and  known  to  Homer.  (iZ.,  2,  498.— 
Hymn,  m  ApoU.,  224.)  We  learn  from  Thucydidea, 
that,  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  Mycaleasus  sustained 
a  most  afflicting  disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  some  Tbracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athena. 
These  barbarians,  having  surprised  the  town,  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women 
nor  children,  since  they  savagely  butchered  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 
longing to  the  place.  The  historian  afiSrnia,  that  this 
waa  one  of  tho  greatest  calamitiea  which  ever  befell  a 
city.  {Thucyd,,  7,  90.^Pawfan.,  1,  23.— -S^iro^ 
404. )  The  only  remarkable  build i ng  which  it  possese- 
ed  was  a  temple  of  Cerea.  Sir  W.  Gell  haa  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  ruina  of  this  ancient  town.  '*  Blocks, 
and  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  tombs ;  poaaibly  the 
temple  of  Cerea  Mycalessia.  The  wall  of  a  city  od 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yarda.  Many  traoee, 
probably,  of  Mycaleasus.*'  {lUn.,  p.  180.~Cram«r*« 
iliic.  Cfreece,  vol.  2,  p.  161,  seqq.) 

hLrcmifM,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Aigolia,  in  a  north- 
eaatem  direction  from  Aigos.  It  was  said  to  hav« 
been  Ibunded  by  Perseoa,  after  the  death  of  his  giand^ 
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fidwr  Atnmm,    {Pmuamatj  %  18.— &rafo»  177.) 
The  nuaa  wm  tiipjfrated  by  tomt  le  be  deri?ed  firom 
Mycene,  diuthter  of  Inachat ;  bat  otheie  aaci^iMd  & 
dilferent  orisin  to  the  mud,  w  may  be  teen  from  Pau- 
atmas  (2, 16).    Pcneos  waa  aocceeded  by  SthenelDt, 
manied  to  a  daagfater  of  Pelops  named  Aatydamia ; 
after  whom  followed  Eoryitheas,  Amos,  and  Aga- 
memnon.   Under  the  last  named  aMmrch,  the  empire 
of  Mycens  reached  ita  highest  degree  of  opolence  and 
power,  aince  his  aathority  waa  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greeoe.    {Tkieyd,.  1,  d.^Dud,  SU,,  11, 
66.>'^Myeena,  whiefa  had  been  superior  even  to  Ajjbos 
in  the  Tn^n  wtr,  declined  afier  the  retan  of  the  mr- 
adids;  and  in  the  t8th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.C.«  the 
Argifea,  haying  attacked  and  captnred  the  city,  ler- 
ellcd  it  to  "the  groond  and  ensiaved  its  inhabitanta. 
{JHod.  Sk,,  U,  65.— ^S<ra^  873.)     Pansaiuas  at- 
tiibotes  the  destruction  of  Mycene  to  the  envy  which 
the  g^ry  acqoirsd  by  the  troops  of  that  city  at  Ther- 
mopyls  sad  Platea  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Argites  (9,  16.— Oompare  Otrod.,  7,  SOS).    Bat  Di- 
odma  alfiims,  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dispote  relsp 
tive  to  the  temple  of  Jnno,  which  was  common  to  the 
two  npnblies.    Strabo  etates,  that  ao  complete  was 
the  deatraction  of  thia  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  its  existence.     This  assertion, 
however,  is  not  ooneet,  eince  Pansaaiaa  infcmna  as 
thu  eeverai  parte  ef  the  walla  were  yet  standing,  as 
tko  one  of  tne  gatea,  anrmounted  by  lions,  when  he 
visitod  the  rains.    Modem  trayellers  have  pvea  us  a 
liiB  and  intereating  acooont  of  these  TesUges.    The 
BMot  remarkable  among  the  remaina  of  antiqnitv  is 
what  is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atrens.    It  is  a  hoUow 
cone  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  aa  many  in  heiffht.    It 
is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia, 
er  eort  of  padding*stone.    This  extraordinary  edifice 
has  obmndy  been  raieed  by  the  projection  of  one  stone 
above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top.    The 
central  stone  at  the  top  has  been  removed,  along  mih 
two  or  tlnee  others,  and  yet  the  baildieg  remains  as 
dnrable  aa  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
time.     Sir  W.  Oell  diecovered  brass  nails  placed  at 
regular  diatances  thronriioot  the  interior,  which  he 
diinke  moat  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
tbe  wall.     {ChWt  ArgoUtt  p.  d9,  Btqq.)    These  nails 
consist  of  88  parte  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.    Dr. 
Clarke  oppoees  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury 
of  Atrens,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  walla  of  the  city,  deeming  it  fer  more  probable, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancient 
writarBp  that  the  Treasury  was  within  the  walls,  in  the 
very  citadel    He  considers  it  to  be  the  Heroom  of 
Pereeoe.    (TVaeeb,  vol  6,p.499,Z,ofid.  «d.)    What- 
ever naay  have  been  its  nse,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  cells  of  bronze  or  brass,  i.  e.,  covered  within  with 
plates  of  braas,  were  veiy  common  in  ancient  Argolis. 
Sach,  no  doubt,  were  the  brasen  place  of  eonfinement 
of  Danae,  and  the  lurkmg-place  or  Eurystheos  when  in 
fear  of  Hercules.    T^  remains  of  the  ancient  wsUs 
are  else  verr  curious,  being  evidently  of  that  atyle  of 
baildtng  called  Cyclopean.    Among  other  thinga,  the 
Gale  of  the  Lions,  mentioned  by  Pansanias,  still  re- 
■mios.     The  modem  ▼iUase  of  KrtJbiUa  atanda  near 
the  rains  of  Mycens.-— Tlie  name  of  Myeenn  was 
probebljr  derived  ftom  its  situation  in  a  recess  {ftDX^) 
fanatd  by  two  mountains,  and  not,  as  Pansanias  im- 
aginee*  from  a  mushroom,  or  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 
MrosaiNus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Cheope  ao- 
cording  to  Herodotus  (2,  128),  but  of  Chemmis  ac- 
cofdiM  to  Diodorua  (1, 64).    The. laat-mentioned  wri- 
ter e^s  him  Meeherinus  QUx^voc)^  a  name  which 
Zoegn,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  makes  equivalent  to 
**  femeefdl/*  and  which  agrees,  therefinre,  very  well 
vrhh  tte  epithet  kntoc  (**  mtU"  or  ^gtniU'%  applied  to 
lam  hf  Herodotoa  {L  c-^Zotga,  it  Obekte.,  p.  415.) 
MTcenoaa  was  xemaifcahto  for  the  joftice  and  modein* 
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tioii  6(  Ins  reigtt.  Lavofaer  mdcaa  Mm  to  have  nM 
over  Egypt  for  the  apace  of  SO  years,  hr  faavinff  aa« 
cended  the  throne^  according  to  thia  critic,  in  u.O. 
107S,  and  haying  been  succeeded  by  Asychis  B.C. 
105S.-«^ycerini»  built  one  of  the  pvramids,  which 
trsvellers  usually  call  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller  in 
sise  than  the  others,  but,  was  equally  as  expensive  aa 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  I)iodorus  Stculos, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Herodotus  in- 
forms 08  (2, 188)  that  this  monarch,  after  having  reign- 
ed for  no  great  length  of  time,  was  informed  by  the 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  that  he  waa  destined  to 
live  only  six  years  longer ;  and  that,  on  complainrng 
that  he,  a  pious  prmce«  was  not  allowed  a  long  reim 
while  hie  mther  and  iprandlather,  who  had  been  in|ii- 
rions  to  mankind  and  impioua  to  the  gods,  had  so* 
joyed  each  a  long  life,  he  was  told  that  his  sliort  life 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fates 
had  decreed  that  for  the  apace  of^  160  years  EgypI 
should  be  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monaroha  had  been  aware.  {Herod,^  L  & 
^Bdhr,  ad  he.) 

MtcSnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Delos.  It  is  described  by  Athennus  ( 1, 14)  ss 
a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitanfa  of  which  were 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Strabo 
reports  that  they  loet  their  hair  at  an  eerly  age,  whence 
the  name  of  Myconian  waa  proverbially  used  to  desig* 

to  a  bald  person.  {Sinio,  487. — Compare  the 
wovda  of  Donatna,  ad  Ter.^  Hee.^  8,  4:  **Mycom 
cafes  omm»  yseMrtua.")  It  waa  also  said»  that  the 
gianta  whom  Heroulee  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap 
under  the  ialand ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to  another 
saying  Qda  U.wcovof)f  applied  to  thoee  anthers  whe 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  to  have 
been  treated  of  separately.  (PltU.,  Synp.,  1,  S.— * 
Zenob.,  CM,,  5,  n.^AvoOtd,,  1,  6,  8.)  This  ialand 
ia  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (8,  S9)  and  Herodotos 
(6,  1 18).  Pliny  assimis  to  it  a  mountain  named  Di* 
maetua  (4,  IS).  Scylaz  atatea  that  it  had  two  towns 
(p.  SS).  Tbe  modem  mune  of  the  island  is  MyeonL 
(Cramer* t  Anc.  Greece^  vol.  8,  p.  409,  aeqq.) 

MyopomIa,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  an* 
pears  to  have  extended  firom  the  river  Axiua  to  the 
lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Stmnon^ 
{Hired.^  7,  18.3.— T&scyd.,  1,  68.)  It  originally  be* 
longed  to  the  Edooes,  a  people  of  Thrace :  but  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Temenids.  {Tkueyd.,  2,  98.) 
Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  mast  include  mr* 
oral  minor  districts,  enumerated  by  different  historians 
and  geographera.  These  are,  Amphaxitis  and  Pamziai 
Anthemos  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  (Orssier'e 
Ane.  Ghreeu,  vol.  1,  p.  23d.)*-U.  A  district  of  Meso* 
potamia.  The  later  geogr^ihical  writers  affix  thia 
name  merely  to  the  northMatem  section  of  the  land^ 
especially  to  the  country  around  Niaibia ;  Strabo,  how« 
ever,  expreaaly  includes  the  western  part  also.  He  fiir* 
ther  mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  aa  well  as  thai 
of  the  inhabitanta  (Mygdonee),  were  first  given  by  the 
Macedoniane.  ( SHrab.,  747. )  In  thia  latter  particular 
he  is  wrong ;  for  we  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  theif 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdoniam  (Xen.,  Anah.,  8,  3), 
united  with  the  Armeniane,  who  disputed  with  thenr 
the  passage  of  the  river  Centrices.  Under  the  Mace* 
donian  sway,  the  name  of  Mygdonia  began  to  be  dia* 
used,  and  that  of  Anthemusia  {'AvQefunwiOy  ''the 
bkMminff." — Procop,,  Pars,,  1,  17)  was  employed  in 
ite  stead,  more  especially  with  reference  to  tbe  tract 
of  conntiy  enclosed  between  Mona  Maaius,  the  En- 
phratea,  and  the  Chaboras.  ( Jfomierl,  Ge^r.,  vol  6, 
pt  2,  p.  260»  aeqq.) 

MToooMtus,  1.  a  rivsr  of  Mesopotamia,  called  also 
the  Saoooras,  rising  in  tbe  district  of  Mygdonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboraa.  It  is  now  the  ifermas,  or, 
aecoidtng  te  others,  the  AindseAar.— II.  The  epithet 

Mygdooiait"  is  applied  by  Honuse  (Od.,  2, 12, 22)  to 
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Plsypa,  eiUier  firbm  a  bnncb  of  the  Mygd<mM  kaviDtf 
tettled  there  it  a  veiy  early  periodi  while  they  were  atiU 
regarded  as  a  Thmcian  tribe,  or  elae  from  one  of  the 
ancient  monarcfas  of  the  huid.  In  favour  of  the  first 
of  these  opinioDS  we  have  the  authority  of  Stnbo  (575), 
who  speaks  of  the  Mygdones  as  oceopying  the  northern 
parts  of  Phrygta.  On  the  other  hand,  Pausanias  makes 
the  Phrygians  to  hare  received  the  appellation  of  Myg- 
donians  nom  Mygdon,  one  of  their  early  kings  (10, 
S7).  With  Pausanias  coincide  Stephanas  of  Byzanti- 
vm,  and  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (2,  787). 
In  Homer,  moreover,  the  Phrygians  are  styled  Xaoi 
'Orp^of  Koi  Uvyiwac  AimSeoto.  The  fint  of  these 
two  opinions,  however,  is  evidently  the  more  correct 
«ne.  It  is  more  consistent  with  reason  that  a  country 
ehould  give  an  appellation  to  its  ruler  than  receive 
one  from  him. 

MvoDdNus  or  Mtodon,  I.  an  ancient  monareh  of 
the  Mygdones.  iP€auan.,  10,  S7. — Vid.  Mygdonus 
Il.>— -ir  A  brother  of  Hecubs,  Priam's  wife,  who 
reiffned  in  part  of  Thrace.  His  son  Coivbaa  was 
called  Mygdotddes  from  him.  {Virg.,  JEneid,  8, 
841.) 

MvLisii  (oriim),  a  city  of  Caria,  situate  to  the  south- 
west of  Stratonicea,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour  Physcus.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  waa  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
ia  uncertain.  Here,  at  one  time,  resided  Hecatomnus, 
the  progenitor  of  Mausolus.  (Slro^o,  659.)  Mylasa, 
as  Strabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful 
white  marble.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
city  for  the  construction  of  public  and  other  buildings ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  it ;  few  cities,  as  Stnbo  remarks,  Ming  so 
sumptuously  embellished  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
stately  temples.  {Strabo,  659.)  It  was  particularly 
fimous,  however,  for.  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  after  times  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  was  erected  here,  dedicated  to  Augustus 
ttud  to  Rome.  Mylasa  suflfered  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  Labienus,  during  the  contest  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  but  was  subsequently  restored.  (Dio  Cats., 
48, 26.)  Pococke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustus  nearly 
entire,  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rials have  been  used.for  building  a  mosque.  (Pococke, 
▼oL  2,  pt.  2,  c.  6. — Compare  ChandUr,  Asia  Minor, 
e.  56.)  Mylasa  is  now  Melasso,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in 
Turkey.  Mannert,  however,  thinks  that  Mylasa  must 
be  sov^t  for  in  the  vicinity^  of  the  modem  MuUa, 
while  Keichard  {Tkes.  Top.  Noremb.,  1824)  is  m  fa- 
▼our  of  MyUesch. — As  regards  the  ancient  name  of 
this  city,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  periiaps,  of  Polybiua  {de  VirL, 
Ac,  1.  16,  od  fin.),  give  MvAoffffo  {Mylassa);  while 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  Hieroclea, 
and  othera,  have  Mylasa  (MvXaoa),  and  with  this  lat- 
ter form  the  coins  that  have  been  discovered  sppear  to 
agree.     {Mamuri,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  881.) 

Mylb  or  Myla,  now  Milazzo,  ^aa  aituate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  southwest  of  Pelorum,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Between  this  plsce  and  a  station 
called  Nauloehus,  the  fleet  of  Seztus  Pompeius  was 
defeated  by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octavioa,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  {Thueyd.,  3, 00.— P/«n.,  3, 8. 
-*Kei/.  Paterc,  2,  79.)  Reichard  makes  Mybs  an- 
swer to  the  modem  MeHlh.    (Thes, ;  tab.  Sic.) 

Mylitta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Assyri- 
ans. {Herod,,  I,  131,  199.— Consult  the  remarks  of 
Rhode,  Heilige  Sage  der  aUen  Baktrer,  Moder,  und 
Perser,  p.  279,  seqq.  —  Dukaure,  Hist,  des  CuUes, 
vol  2,  p.  190,  seqq.) 

Mtndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Ualieaxnassus,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  peninsula 
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below  the  Sinns  laeriue.  It  was  ftnnded  by  a  colo- 
ny from  Troezene  {Pausan,,  2,  80),  and  appesrs  to 
have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  HaUcamassus, 
since  Alexander  marehed  over  the  intervening  space 
in  one  night  with  a  part  of  his  troops.  {Arrian,  1, 
24.)  The  city  was  a  atrong  one,  and  Alexander 
would  not  stop  to  besiege  it,  though  he  attempted, 
but  without  auccess,  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Hiero* 
cles  gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  name  of 
Amymius.  Plmy,  besides  Myndos,  speaks  of  Pahs- 
myndos  (5, 29) ;  and  perhaps  his  Neapolis  is  no  other 
than  the  new  town.  (Compare  Mela,  1,  16.)—"  Wo 
can  hardlv  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  »*that  Myndos 
stood  in  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Gwmisklii,  where 
Captain  Beaufort  saw  the  remaina  of  an  ancient  pier 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some  ruins  at  the 
head  of  the  bsy."  {Journal,  p.  228.)  Palaimyndos 
may  have  been  situate,  as  Mannert  supposes,  near  the 
Cape  Astypalsa  of  Stnbo,  which  derived  its  name 
probably  from  that  circumstance,  and  which  Cramer 
Ukea  to  be  the  peninsula  of  Pasha  Xtmon ;  but  Myn- 
dos itself  must  he  Mentesha.  {  Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

MtonnSsbs,  I.  a  town  of  Aaia  Minor,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedus,  and  situated  on  a  high  peninsubu 
{Strab.,  643.-149.,  37,  27.)  The  hUl  of  Myonne- 
sns  is  now  called  Hypsili-bounus,  and  is  described  by 
modem  trevellen  as  comroandmg  a  most  extensive 
view  of  a  picturesque  country,  of  the  sescoast  and 
island.  (Chandler's  TraiseU,  p.  124.)— II.  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Pfathiotis,  in  Thesssly,  and  be- 
tween the  Artemisian  shore  of  Eubcsa  and  the  main 
land.  It  was  near  Apheta. — III.  One  of  the  small 
islands  near  Ephesos,  which  Pliny  calls  the  Pisistrati 
(5,  31). 

Mtos  Hokmos  or  "  Mousses  Harbeur,**  a  seaport 
of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arrian  says 
that  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ports  on  this 
sea.  It  was  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  the 
convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  Areinoe 
(or  Suet),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf.  It  was  called  also 
Aphrodites  portus,  or  the  port  of  Venua.  It  ia  full  of 
little  isles,  and  its  modem  name  of  Sufange-el-Bakrif 
or  "  the  sponge  of  the  sea,*'  has  an  evident  analogy  to 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  names  giT- 
en  above,  from  the  vulgar  error  of  sponge  being  the 
foam  of  the  ses,  and  Venus  (Aphnxlite)  having  been 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean. 
(From  suffange  our  English  term  is  s'funge,  s'phunge^ 
spunge.)  The  situation  of  Myos  Hormos  is  deter- 
mined by  three  islands,  which  Agatharohidee  men- 
tions, known  to  modem  navigatora  by  the  name  of 
the  JaffeUens,  and  ita  latitude  is  fixed,  with  Httle  flue* 
tuation,  in  27<'  O'  0",  by  D'Anville,  Brace,  and  De  U 
Rochette.  (Vincent,  Periplus,^.  IS.)  The  entrance 
is  said  to  Be  very  crooked  and  winding,  on  account  of 
the  islands  lying  in  front ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may- 
have  arisen  the  ancient  appellation,  the  harbour  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  bole.  {Bruce,  vol.  7,  p.  314, 
8vo  ed.) 

MvRA  (orum  or  «e),  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
sontbem  coast,  southwest  of  Limyra  and  west  of  the 
Sacrum  Promootoriom.  It  was  situate  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  the 
shore.  {Straho,  664.)  According  to  ArtemidOrae 
(of.  Strab.,  I.  c),  it  waa  one  of  the  six  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  Theodosiae 
II.  made  it  finalW  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lycia 
(Malala,  14. — Hierocles,  p.  684),  as  it  was  about  thie 
period  the  most  distinguished  city  in  the  land.  (Be- 
sU,  Sdeuc.,  Vit.  S.  ThecUe,  I  1,  p.  272.)  Myn,  ac- 
cording to  Leake,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
The  distance  of  the  ruins  from  the  sea  ia  said  to  cor- 
respond very  accurately  with  the  measurement  of 
Stiabo.    {Journal,  p.  183,  321.) 
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Mtbundbcm,  a  city  of  Am  Minor,  on  the  Bay  of 
Isaos,  below  Alezandrea  (icard  *laa6v),  which  Xeno- 
phon  (iifio^M  1>  4)  pbcoa  in  Syiia  beyond  the  Pyltt 
Cilici* ;  but  Scylax  includes  it  within  the  limits  of 
Cilicie  (p.  40),  as  well  as  Stnbo,  who  says  that  Se- 
leoeia  of  Piena,  near  the  month  of  the  Oiontea,  was 
the  first  Syrian  town  beyond  the  Golf  of  lasus.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  number 
of  merchant  Teseels  here.  It  declined  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  coneeqnence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  more  flour- 
ishing city  of  Alezandrea.  It  appears  to  luive  been 
originiiUy  a  Phmnician  aettlement.  (JTsn.,  L  c-^^Scy- 
Uxf  L  c.)  The  modem  name  is  not  given^^  any  timy- 
eller. 

MvBiiiA,  I.  a  city  and  harbour  of  ^olia»  in  Asia 
Minor,  forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Gyma.  {Siraboi 
621.)  According  to  Mela  (I,  18),  it  was  the  oldest 
of  the  JSolian  cities,  and  received  its  name  from  My- 
rinus  iU  founder.  Pliny  (6,  30)  sUtes  that  it  after- 
ward assumed  the  name  of  SebastOpolis,  of  which, 
however,  no  trace  appears  on  its  coins.  Philip,  kina 
of  Macedonia  (son  of  Demetrius),  heki  possession  of 
it  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  future  opeiations  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but,  being  vanquished  by  the  Romana, 
he  was  compelled  by  that  people  to  evacuate  the 
place.  {Polyb.,  18,  ST.— JUv.,  38,  80.)  Hierocles 
makes  mention  of  this  city  at  a  later  period  (p.  661), 
after  which  we  loae  si^bt  of  it.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Agathias.  Choiseol  Qouflier  gives  the  mod- 
em name  as  SandarUk.^^lL  A  city  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Lenmos,  and  one  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  situate  on  the  side  look- 
mg  towards  Mount  Athos,  since  Pliny  reporu  (4, 13) 
that  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  waa  visible  in  the 
forum  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 
— Myrina  alone  offered  resistance  to  Miltiadea  whoi 
that  general  went  agaidst  Lemnoe.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  his  forces.  (Herod.,  6,  140.  —  SU]^. 
Byz.,  s,  V.  Mvptva.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  atill 
to  be  aeon.  On  its  siiie  stands  the  modem.  C^uiro. 
(WalfoU'9  CoUeUum,  vol.  1,  p.  64.)— III.  A  town  of 
Crete,  north  of  Lyctus.  {Pliny,  4,  12.)  It.still  re- 
Uine  its  ancient  name.  (Cromsr's  Ane.  Chreeee^  vol. 
8,  p.  393.) 

Mtsinus,  a  anraame  of  ApoUo,  from  Myrina  in 
^olia,  where  he  was  worahipped. 

MtkmbcIdbs,  an  artist  ot  MUetus,  mentioned  as 
making  chariots  so  small  that  they  were  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich 
on  a  grain  of  sesamum.  (Cte.,  Aead.,  4. — JBlianf 
V.  H.y  I,  17.— Poiaron,  ai  loc-^SiUig,  Diet.ArU 
#.».) 

MrBnDdNBs,  a  people  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Thcsealy,  who  accompanied  Achillea  to  the  Trojan 
war.  They  received  their  name,  according  to  one 
accooDt,  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euiy- 
medusa,  who  mairied  one  of  the  daughters  of  iEolus, 
and  whose  son  Actor  married  i£gina,  the  daughter 
of  the  Asopus.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons 
were  eo  called  from  their  having  boon  originally  ants, 
fmpfittKt^.  iVii,  ^acus.)  l&s  change  from  ante 
to  men  is  founded  mereiv  upon  the  equivocation  of 
their  name,  which  resemblBS  that  of  the  ant  (fivpfuff^. 
iOvid,  Met,  7,  664.— 5<raA.— Hypit,,/flA.,  62.) 

M^BOif,  a  celebrated  atatoaiy  and  engraver  on  sil- 
ver, who  lived  in  Olymp.  87.  Paosanias  styles  him 
an  Athenian  (6,  2,  1).  The  reason  of  this  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Thiench.  {Epoch,  Art.  Or.,  2, 
Adnoi.9  84.)  Myton  rendered  himself  ^particulariy  fa- 
by  his  statue  of  a  cow,  so  true  to  nature  thet 


boUe  a|mcoached  her  as  if  %she  were  alive.  This  is 
freqaoDtly  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology. {SomUag,  UnterkaU,,  toI.  1,  p.  100 — Bit- 
tagor*  Anismttmg.,  p.  144.— Oos<A«,  mberKwut  tmd 
AUertkmu,  2,  p.  l.-^Fid.  Lemnos  and  Athos.)— A 


list  of  Myron's  pioductions  may  be  seen  ia  SUkg 
{Diet.  Art,t  s.  v.). 

Mtbbha,  a  daughter  of  Cimrras,  kinff  of  Cyprus* 
She  had  a  son  by  her  own  nther,  euled  Adonis. 
When  Ctnyras  was  apprised  of  the  crime  he  had  oo' 
knowingly  comnotted,  he  attempted  to  stab  his  dau|^ 
ter«  but  Mynrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  wss  chan* 
ged  into  a  tree  called  mynh.  {HygitUrfais,  68,  276» 
— Oetd,  Met.,  10,  208.) 

MtbtIliis,  a  aon  of  Mereniv  and  Phaethusay  chart- 
oteer  to  (Enomaus.  {Vid.  Hippodamia,  (Snemausy 
and  Pelops.) 

Mybtis*  a  Grecian  female  of  distinsBished  poetical 
abilities,  who  flourished  about  600  B.C.  She  was 
bora  at  Anthedon,  in  Bosotia.  Pindar  is  said  to  have 
received  his  first  instractions  in  the  poetic  art  from 
her,  and  it  was  during  the  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  be  be^me  acquainted  with  Corinnay 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.  Several  of  her  pr»* 
doctions  were  still  remaining  in  the  age  of  Plntarchy 
though  none  exist  now.  The  story  of  her  having  giv- 
en instruction  in  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Ptndar 
does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  reproach  whieh  the 
former  addresses  to  her  for  having  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  latter.  (  Vote,  Excerpt,  ex  AfeiL  Dy* 
eol.'^MMttairet  Dial.,  ed.  Stwrz,,  p.  646.)  A  statu* 
of  bronze  was  raised  in  honimr  of  her. 

Mtbtooh  Mabb,  that  pan  of  the  JSgean  which  lay 
between  the  coast  of  AijgoUs  and  Attica.  {Stri^bot 
233.— JU.,  376.)  Pausanias  states  that  il  was  so 
tsalled  from  a  woman  named  Myrto  (8,  14.^- Cra- 
mtr*9  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  If  p<  7). 

MTBruNtiuM,  I.  an  inland  lake  of  Acamaaia,  below 
Anaclorhim ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  is  salt,  ae 
it  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  now  called  Mut" 
tori.  {Strabo,  4&0.>*II.  A  town  of  Elis,  originally 
named  Mynimis,  and  claased  by  Homer,  under  Uu* 
latter  sppellation,  among  the  Epean  towna.  It  waa 
about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city  of  Elk,  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Dyme,  and  near  the  sea.  {StnUfOf 
341.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  place  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  vestiges  of  high  antiipiily  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  Kalotdekoe,  on  the 
road  from  KopeUtti  to  PoUti^folu.  (//ttn.  cf  the  Mo' 
rea,  p.  31.—  Cromer'e  Anc.  Greece^  vol.  8»  p.  82, 

Ts,  I.  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silveri  whoee  coork* 
try  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias (1,  28,  2),  he  most  have  been  contemporary 
with  Phidias.  Mys  carved  the  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapiihe  on  the  shield  hekl  by  the  M»* 
nerva  of  Phidias.  (Poiitaji^  L  e.)  As  regards  the 
anachronism  committed  by  Paussniae  in  the  pissega 
juat  referred  to,  and  which  makea  Panrhasios  to  have 
assisted  Phidias  about  Olymp.  84,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Sillig  {Diet.  Art., «.  v.)— II.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurus.  The  philosopher  manumitted  him  by  hie 
will.    {Dioff.  Laert.,  10,  3.^Menag.,  mi  loc.) 

MysU,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Lydia  and  west  of  Bithynis.  It  is  extremely  difll- 
cult,  as  Strsbo  had  already  observed,  to  ssaign  to  tha 
Myaians  their  precise  limits,  since  these  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  time  of  Homers  and  an 
very  loosely  marked  by  all  the  ancient  geographsra 
from  Scylaz  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  conceives,  that  the 
Homeric  boundaries  of  the  lesser  Mysia  were  the  i£so> 
pas  to  the  west  and  Bitfaynia  to  the  east  {Strab.,  664) ; 
but  Scylax  removes  them  oonsideraUy  to  the  east  of 
this  position  by  plscing  the  Myaians  on  the  Golf  of 
Cius.  {Peripl.i  p.  36.)  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  extended  the  Mysian  territory  to  the  west  as  fac 
as  Lampsaeus,  while  to  the  east  he  separates  it  from 
Bithynia  by  the  river  Rhyndacua.  It  was  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  of  antiquity,  that  the  Myaians  were  not  an 
i^igenoua  people  of  Asia,  but  that  they  had  been 
tiBBsplanted  to  its  shores  from  the  banks  df  the  Dan- 
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vbe,  iRtea  tke  ociflmil  nee  miiirtiin^  Htilf  vndM 
the  name  of  Momi,  t»y  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Romani  for  eeYertl  ceotnriee  eAer  the  Chrietian  era. 
{Strab.,  808.— iir«Mi.,  c|i.  ami,,  671.)  Nor  m  that 
opinion  at  verianee  with  the  tradition  which  looked 
upon  thia  people  aa  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Cariana 
end  Lydiana,  since  theae  two  natiooe  were  likewiae 
anppoaed  to  have  come  from  Thrace  {Herod.,  1, 173. — 
Strab.,  660) ;  nor  with  another,  which  regarded  them 
in  partienlar  aa  deacended  from  the  Lydiana,  in  whoae 
langoafi^  the  word  mysM  aignified  "  a  beech,"  which 
tree,  it  was  farther  observed,  abounded  in  the  wooda 
of  the  Mysian  Olympas.  Strabo,  who  hae  cooled 
theae  particukra  from  Xantbna  the  Lydian,  and  Mo- 
necmtea  of  Elna,  atatea  also,  on  their  authority,  that 
the  Myaian  dialect  waa  a  mixture  of  thoae  of  Pfanrgia 
and  JLydia.  (Sfro^.,  573.)*-We  may  collect  fiom 
Herodotua  that  the  Myaiana  were  already  a  nnmeroua 
•nd  powerful  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  ainee  he 
epeaKs  of  a  vast  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Teueri,  into  Europe,  in 
the  courae  of  which  they  aubjugated  the  whole  of  Tnraee 
and  Macedonia,  aa  far  aa  the  Peneua  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  {Herod,,  7,  iO,  76.)  Sobeequently,  however, 
to  thia  period,  the  date  of  which  ia  very  remote  and 
vnoeitain,  it  appean  that  the  Myai  were  confined  in 
Aaia  Minor  within  limita  which  correspond  but  lit- 
tle wiA  auch  extenaive  conqoeata.  8trei)o  ia  iadined 
to  aoppose  that  their  primary  aeat  in  that  ^ountrv  waa 
the  district  which  surrounds  Mount  Olympus,  whence 
he  thinks  they  were  afterward  driven  by  the  Phrygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  banka  of  the  Ca'icua,  where 
the  Arcadian  Tdephua  became  their  kinff.  {Eurip., 
«p.  AriHot.,  KkU,,  a,  2.— 5<rai.,  672.— ^y^., /oi., 
101.)  But  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  they  still 
occupied  the  Olympian  district  in  the  time  of  Cnssus, 
whose  subjects  they  had  become,  and  whose  aid  they 
nquested  to  destroy  the  wild  boar  which  rava^  their 
country  (I,  86).  Strabo  himself  also  recognises  the 
division  of  this  people  into  the  Myaiana  of  Mount  Olyok- 
pos  and  thoae  of  the  Caicos  (671).  These  two  dis- 
tricta  answer  respectively  to  the  Mysia  Minor  and  Msr 
jor  of  Ptolemy.  Homer  enumerates  the  Mysi  among 
the  alliea  of  Priam  in  several  passagea,  but  he  nowhere 
defines'  their  territory,  or. even  namea  their*  (owtifl ;  in 
one  place,  indeed,  he  evidently  assigns  to  them  a  ait- 
nation  among  the  Thiacians  of  Europe.  {IL,  18,  6.) 
-«The  Myaiana  of  Asia  had  become  subject  io  the 
Lydian  monarchs  in  the  reign  of  Alyattee,  father  to 
CnBSos,  and  perhaps  earlier,  as  appeara  from  4  pas- 
sage of  Nicolaoa  Damaacenua,  who  reporta  that  CfOB- 
■os  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adramyttium  end  the  Theban  pbm  during 
the  reign  of  hie  father.  {Creuzer,  Hisk  Frag.,  p. 
808.)  Strabo  even  affirma  that  TYoaa  waa  aueedy 
subjected  in  the  reign  of  Gygea.  {StraJh.,  690.)  On 
the  diaaolution  of  the  Lydian  empire,  they  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  under  the  Per* 
•ian  dominion,  and  formed  part  of  the  third  satrapy  in 
the  division  made  by  Darius.  {Herod,,  8,  90. — Id,, 
7,  74w)  AfUr  the  death  of  Alexander  they  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Syrian  empire  ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
tioehos,  the  Romans  rewarded  the  servioee  of  Eume- 
MS,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  ao 
eooveniently  situated  with  regard  to  hia  own  dominiooa, 
and  which  he  had  already  occupied  vrith  his  forces. 
iPol^h,,  28,  27.— 149.,  38,  89.)  At  a  later  period, 
llysia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
ince {Cic,  Bp.  ad  Quint.  Pr.,  1,  8) ;  but  under  the 
emperora  it  formed  a  eeparate  district,  and  was  goveoa- 
•d  by  a  procurator.  {A^etumte,  9,  p.  898,  s.)  It  is 
to  be  obeerved,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acta,  dis- 
tmgoishee  Mysia  from  the.ne^gbboiiring  provinoes  of 
BiSrfnia  and  Troaa  (16,  7,  se^.).— The  Greeka  have 
BtigmattMd  the  Myaiana  aa  a  cowardly  and  imbecile 
laee,  who  would  joftr  theBu4v<M..to  be  inuued  and 
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plmidered  by  their  neighbeuie  ia  Jhemotpaeiifenaa^ 
ner.  Hence  the  proverbiai  expieaaion  Mvowv  Xua, 
naed  by  Demosthenes  {Da  Cor.,  p.  248,  28)  and  Aria* 
toUe  {Rhet.,  1,  12,  20),  to  which  Cicero  also  sUodss 
when  he  says,  **  Quid  porro  tn  Greuo  eemune  Umtr^ 
ium  atfue  eetehratam  tot,  qiutm,  at  pd»  deepkehd 
dueitwr,  ut  Myoontm  uUimao  eato  dieaturV*  {Pro 
Place.,  c.  27.)  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  deaeribas 
them  aa  a  tribe  of  baibarians,  vrithoot  taste  for  htera* . 
ture  and  the  arta  of  civitiied  life.  {Orai.,  c.  8.— Ore*  * 
mer'e  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  mm.) 

Mtsivs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  vthieh  tails  into  the  Cd 
cna  near  the  aonrce  of  the  laMar  river.  Manneft  takes 
it  for  the  true  Ca'icua  in  the  eariy  pert  of  ita  courier 
{Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  397.) 

MTaTBS,  a  son  of  the  poet  Yalgius,  whose  eariy 
death  waa  ao  deeply  lamented  by  the  iiather  that  Hor- 
ace wrote  an  ode  to  allay  thegrief  of  his  fMend.  {Ho- 
rat.,  Od.,  2,  9.) 

MmLiNB.     Vii.  Mitylene. 

Mtus  (gen.  Mywntie),  the  smallest  of  all  the  Ionian 
cittea,  aa  appean  &om  ita  only  contributing  three  ve»> 
aela  to  the  united  fleet  of  860  aail.  {Herod.,%9.)  It 
waa  aituate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  eoathem  bank 
of  the  Maeander,  thirty  atadit  fnm  ito  mouth.  {Strah., 
686.)  The  Msinder  vfaa  not  navigable  for  large  vse- 
aela^  and  to  thia  circumatance  may  principally  be  as* 
cribed  the  inferior  rank  of  Myoa  amongher  Ionian  aia- 
ters  in  point  of  opulence  and  power.  The  mondationa 
of  the  river,  too,  muat  have  been  very  injnriooa.  Hjw 
waa  founded  by  the  loniana  about  the  aame  time  with 
Priene  {Pauean.,  7,  2),  and  waa  aubaequently  under 
the  immediate  sway  of  the  Peniana,  since  it  vraa  one 
of  the  citiea  given  by  Artaxenea  to  Themistocles. 
{Diod.  Sic.,  11,  67.)  The  city  afterward  aank  great- 
ly in  importance.  It  became  aubjOcted  aleo  to  a  yety 
annoying  kind  of  visitation.  The  sea  would  seem  to 
have  formed  originally  a  small  bay  as  far  as  Myus. 
This  bay,  in  process  of  time,  became  converted  Inr  the 
depositions  of  the  Mnander  into  a  fresh- water  lake, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  goata  was  in  consequence 
produced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  determiued 
lo  migrate.  The  Ionian  confederacy,  upon  this, -trans- 
ferred the  vote  and  the  population  of  Myns  to  the  city 
of  Miletus.  {Pausan.,  7, 2.) — The  ruins  of  Myns  are 
caUed  at  the  present  day  PaiaUka  (the  Palace),  from 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  miataken  by  the  pres- 
ent inhabitsntB  around  for  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  (ifeit* 
nert,  Gedgr.,  vol.  6^  pt.  3,  p.  262,  oeqq.) 

N. 

Nabathaa,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabicna. 
The  Nabathaans  are  acarc^y  known  in  Scripture  un- 
til the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Uiat  of  Nebeioth,  eon  of  Ish- 
maeL  {Geneeis,U,  13.-~i2«(l,  28,  9.-.1«mA,70,  7.) 
^-In  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  kingmmi,  of  which  Petra  waa  the  cap- 
ital, ended  about  the  retgn  of  Trajan.  At  a  still  later 
Siriod  their  territory  belonged  to  Pahsstina  Tertia. 
abatbtta  appears  to  eoireapond  to  the  modem  Hed" 
schae.    {Mannert,  Geogr,,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  pw  166,  oeqq.) 

Ninis,  a  tyrant  of  Laeedsmon,  who  usurped  the  su- 
preme power  after  the  death  of  Machanidas,  B.C.  206. 
He  appeus  to  have  been  a  man  surpassing  all  Ibrmer 
tyrants  m  the  moostroas  snd  unheard-of  wickedness 
that  chanoterixed  his  rule.  From  the  very  first  he 
deliberately  nounded  his  power  on  a  regular  eyatem  of 
rapineand  bmodshed;  he  riew  or  banished  all  in  Spar- 
ta who  were  distingniahed  either  for  birth  or  feetone,  and 
distributed  their  wives  and  their  estates  among  hie  own 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  trusted  for  espport. 
His  extortions  were  boundlees,  and  death  vrith  tortore 
wae  the  penalty  of  xefuaal.    No^  aooiee  of  gain  w» 
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Coo  meftB  for  fain  or  too  iniqtutoat.    Ho  Mttook  ia 
tfao  pinciM  of  tbe  Oretmt,  who  weie  intunoiM  for 
tlMt  pmetieo ;  and  he  mimUinod  a  sort  of  alliaiice 
with  the  ntost  noted  thioTM  and  aflaaaaint  in  the  Pelo* 
ponneaua,  on  the  condition  that  t^  ahould  admit  him 
to  a  ahare  in  their  gainB,  wliile  he  ahonld  give  them 
refiwe  and  protection  in  Sparta  whenever  they  needed 
it    It  ia  said  thai  he  invented  a  apeciea  of  autoouUon, 
made  to  resemble  his  wife,  and  that  he  availed  himaelf 
of  this  as  an  instramentof  torture  to  wrest  their  wealth 
firom  his  victims.    Whenever  he  had  summoned  any 
opulent  eitixen  to  his  palaee,  in  order  to  inrocuie  firom 
him  a  Sbm  of  money  for  the  pretended  exigences  of  the 
sute,  if  die  latter  was  nnwiUing  to  loan,  "  Perhans,*' 
Nabia  would  say,  "  I  do  not'myself  possess  the  talent 
requisite  for  persuading  you,  but  I  hope  that  Apega 
(tins  was  the  name  of  his  wife)  will  prove  more  suc- 
cessful."   He  then  caused  the  horrid  machine  to  be 
brought  in,  which,  catching  the  unfortunate  victim  in 
its  embrace,  pierced  him  with  thup  iron  points  con- 
cealed beneath  its  splendid  vestments,  and  tortured 
him  into  compliaaee  by  the  most  exctuciating  suffer- 
ings.— ^Philip,  king  of  Mseedon,  being  at  war  witk  tbe 
Romans,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  lesttned 
into  his  hands  the  city  of  Argos  as  a  species  of  de- 
poeite.     Intiodoced  into  this  place  during  the  ni^ 
the  tyrant  plundered  the  wealmy  citixena,  and  sought 
to  seduce  tne  lower  orders  by  proposing  a  general  abo- 
lition of  debts  and  a  distribution  of  lands.    Foresee- 
ing, however,  not  long  after  this,  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  would  prove  unfavourable  for  Philip,  he  entered 
into  secret  neffotiations  with  the  Romans  in  order  to 
aasoxe  himseli  of  the  possession  of  Argos.    This  per- 
fidy, however,  was  nnsnccessAiI ;  and  Flamininus  the 
Roman  commander,  after  having  concluded  a  p^ace 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Sparta.    The  army  which  Nahb  sent  against  him  hav- 
ii^  been  defeated,  and  the  Romano  and  their  allies 
having  entered  Lacooia  and  made  themselves  maaters 
of  GytUmUf^abia  waa  forced  to  submit,  and,  besides 
surrendering  Argos,  had  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Ro- 
man commander  waa  pleased  to  impose.    Humiliated 
by  these  raverMs,  he  tbou^t  of  nothii^  but  regaining 
me  former  power,  and  the  Roman  army  had  hanUy  re- 
tired from  Laconia  before  his  emissaries  were  activdy 
employed  in  inducing  the  maritime  citiea  to  revolt.   At 
last  ha  took  up  ansa  and  laid  siege  to  Gythium.    The 
AcfasBMis  sent  a  fleet  to  the  suocoor  of  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  PhilopoMnen ;  but  the  latter  was  de« 
teted  by  Nabis  in  a  naval  engagement,  who  thereupon 
pressed  the  aioffe  of  Gythinm  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  finally  maie  himaelf  maater  of  the  place.    The 
tyrant,  however,  not  long  after  this,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  Sparta  from  the  land  forces  of  Philopm- 
men,  end  waa  «ompriled  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cap- 
Hal,  vriiile  the  Achean  commander  ravaged  Laconia 
for  thirty  days,  and  then  led  home  bis  army.    Mean- 
while  Nabis  was  cOntmnAlly  urging  the  .£tolians, 
ifiioin  he  regmded  aa  bia  alliea,  to  come  to  hia  aid,  and 
tfaie  Utter  people  finally  sent  a  body  of  troopo,  under 
the  command  of  Alexamenus ;  but  they  sent  also  se- 
cret orders  along  with  this  leader  to  deapatch  Nabis 
hiowelf  on  the  first  opnortunity.    Taking  advanUge  of 
a  rerview-day,  ou  whicn  occasions  Nabis  waa  wont  to 
ride  nbout  the  field  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
AlexHoenus  executed  his  instructions,  and  slew  Na- 
bis, with  the  aid  of  some  chosen  iEtolian  horsemen, 
who  hsd  been  directed  by  the  council  at  home  to  obey 
any  orders  wfaieh  Alexamsnns  midbt  give  them.    Tlie 
iBtolisa  edmmander,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advan- 
tage wfaieh  he  expected  from  this  treachery ;  for,  while 
he  himself  waa  searohmg  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant, 
and  his  followera  were  piUsging  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
I  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  piecee.    Sparta 
taponjoaied  the  Aehaan  league.    {PkU.,  Vit, 
FkiUf^-^PrnttmLj  It  S^Buyn  Uw»h  v-  SO,  pc617.) 


NABOMAasAB,  a  king  of  Bahyhm*  who  livid  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  eia, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  is  called  the  Nabonastgf 
fion  era.  The  origin  of  thia  era  is  thus  repreeented 
by  Syncellus  firom  the  accounta  of  Polyhistor  and  Be* 
roans,  the  earliest  writers  extant  in  Chaldean  history 
and  antiquities.  '*  Nabonassar,  having  collected  the 
acta  of  hia  predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that 
the  computation  of  the  reigna  of  the  Cbaldwan  kings 
might  be  made  from  Imnself.'*  {SyncelL,  Ckraiuh 
gra»k.,  p.  307.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  the  reign 
of  Nabonassar  (Febr.  S6,  B.C.  747).  The  form  of 
year  employed  in  it  is  the  moveable  year  of  3fi5  days, 
conaisting  of  18  equal  months  of  30  days,  and  five 
aupemumsraxy  days ;  which  was  the  year  in  common 
uae  among  the  Chaldsaoa,  Egyptiana,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  the  principal  Oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  year  ran  through  all  the  seaaona 
in  the  course  of  1461  years.  The  freedom  of  the  Na- 
bonaaaarean  year  from  interoalation  rendered  it  peeii> 
liarly  convenient  for  aatronomical  calculation.  Hence 
it  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers  Timo- 
chares  and  Hipparchus ;  and  by  those  of  the  Alezaa* 
drean  school,  iHoleniy,  dec.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  historical  catalogue  of  reigns  nss  been  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ptolemy*a  canon; 
because  he  probabl]^  continued  the  orimnal  table  of 
Chaldaan  and  Persian  kings,  and  added  thereto  tltSk 
Egyptian  and  Roman  down  to  his  own  time.  {HtUi^M 
Amdfsit  of  ChromUogy,  vol  1,  p.  156,  stag,,  8vo  sd.) 
— Foster,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Chaldaans,  aa 
given  by  Michaelis  {SpieUegium  Geographic  Hehr^ 
orwn^  vol.  %  p.  102),  seeks  to  explain  the  name  NabO" 
7uu9ar  on  the  supposition  of  an  affinity  between  the 
ancient  Chaldee  language  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  ia  equivalent  to  Nebu^natk-usarf 
which  meana.  Our  Lord  in  Hewoon.  Thia  etymology 
baa  been  impugned  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Russian  term  for  emperor  or  king  is  written  Cz^r, 
and  ia  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  for  Casar. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  thia  very  plausible  objee- 
tion,  the  Russian  term  in  question  is  written  with  an 
initial  Tsui  or  To  (Tomt),  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 
possibility,  come  from  Caoor*  (Consult  Sckmit^o 
Russian  and  German  Diet,  s.  v.) 

Nabopoi. AssAB,  s  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
Astysflsa  against  Assyria,  which  country  they  con* 
qoered,  and,  having  divided  it  between  them,  minded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Medee  under  Astyagea, 
and  that  of  tbe  Chaldsoana  under  Nabopolassar,  f.C. 
626.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  vrar  agatnat  and  defeated  him.  Na- 
bopolassar died  after  a  reigrn  of  81  years.  The  name, 
according  to  Foater,  is  equivalent  to  NebntrfoUzi-UuBr^ 
which  meana,  Owr  Lord  dweilo  t»  Heaven,  (Consult 
remsrks  near  the  cloae  of  the  article  Nabonassar.) 

Nabia  or  Nbnia,  a  goddeaa  among  the  Romano 
who  psended  over  funerals.  She  had  a  chapel  with- 
out the  Porta  Vimxnalis.  {Feeiuot  s.  v. — Compare 
Amokt  4,  n.  ISl.-'Auguoiim,,  do  Cts.  Dd,  6,  9.)— 
The  term  is  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  a 
funeral»dirge.    (Feotuo,  a.  v.) 

N^Bvius,  I.  Cnwus,  a  native  of  Campania,  waa  the  ' 
first  hnitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works  which  had 
been  produced  by  Liviua  Andronicus.  He  served  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earlieat  playa  were  repre- 
sented at  Rome  in  A.U.C.  619,  B.C.  295.  (AuL  GeiL, 
1 7,  21.)  The  names  of  hb  tragedies  (of  which  as  few 
fragments  remain  aa  of  thoae  of  Livius)  are  still  pre- 
sen«d  I  Akeotio^  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scription of  old  age  in  rugged  and  barbaroua  verse, 
Daiae,  DulareoUOf  Heoiona,  HecioTf  fyhigoma,  Ljf- 
curguOf  PkamooOy  ProUoiiouo^  and  TeUphno,  All 
theae  were  translated  or  oloeely  imitated  firom  the 
wofke'of  Ewroides,  Anazandrides,  and  other  Greek 
drMBitirtB.    siwrnof,  how«rm»  wia  accounted  b  bet- 
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i«r  eomie  than  in^e  po«t  Cicero  has  given  us  soms 
•  specimens  of  bis  jests,  with  which  he  appeals  to  have 
men  greatly  amused ;  hot  they  consist  rather  in  an- 
expected  turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words,  than 
in  ffenuine  humour.  Ncvius,  in  some  of  his  comedies, 
indulged  too  much  in  personal  invectiTe  and  satire, 
especially  sgainst  the  elder  Scipio.  Encoursged  by 
the  silence  of  this  illustrious  indiTidaal,  he  next  at- 
tacked the  patriciaD  family  of  the  Metelli.  The  poet 
-  was  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  offence,  where  he 
wrote  his  comedies,  the  JfartoUu  and  LeonUs.  These 
being  in  some  measure  intended  us  a  recantation  of 
bis  former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  the  tribunes 
ef  the  commons.  Relapsing  soon  after,  however,  into 
his  fonner  courses,  and  continuing  to  satirize  the  no- 
bility, he  was  driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence, 
and  retired  to  Garths^,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Cicero,  A.U.C.  650,  B.C.  204;  but  Varro  fixes  his 
death  somewhat  later. — Besides  his  comedies,  Navios 
was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
a  Greek  poem  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  Whoever 
may  have  written  this  Cyprian  Epie,  it  contained  12 
books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amorous  and  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  commenced  with  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus  \  it  related  the  contention  of  the 
three  soddesses  on  Mount  Ida ;  the  fableiB  concern- 
ing PaTamedes ;  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius ; 
and  the  love  adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during 
the  early  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  k  termina- 
ted withy  the  council  of  &e  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn  &om  the 
war,  by  sowing  dissensions  between  him  and  Atrides. 
—Seme  modem  critics  think  that  the  Cyprian  Iliad 
•was  rather  the  work  of  Lnvius,  a  poet  who  lived  some 
time  after  Nevius,  since  the  lines  preserved  from  the 
-Cyprian  Iliad  are  hexameten;  a  measure  not  else- 
vmere  used  by  Nevius,  nor  introdueed  into  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposition,  before  the  time  of  Ennius. 
{Otann.,  AnaUci.  Crit.,  p.  9%.'^Hermannf  BUm, 
Doetr.  Metr,,  p.  SIO,  ed.  Gia$g.)-^A  metrical  chron- 
icle, which  chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  fint  Punic 
war,  was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of  Nevi- 
us, since  Cicero  says  {De  Senect.,  e.  14)  that  in  wri- 
ting it  he  filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with 
wonderful  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  was  ori- 
ffinally  undivided  {  but,  after  his  death,  was  separated 
into  seven  books.  {Suet.,  de  Blustr,  Gtamim.) — Al- 
though the  first  Punic  war  was  the  principal  aubjeet, 
pB  appeara  irom  its  announeement, 

<*  Qui  ierrai  haWu  henunug  huerwU 
Virts  firaudesqtu  Poiniau  fahor," 

yet  ft  also  afforded  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  preceding  inci- 
dents of  Roman  history. — Cicero  mentions  {Brutus,  c. 
19)  that  Ennius,  though  he  classes  Nsvius  amon?  the 
fauns  and  rustic  bards,  had  bonowed,  or,  if  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  predecessor.  In  the  same  passase, 
Cicero,  while  he  admits  that  Ennius  waa  the  more  fin- 
ished and  elegant  writer,  bean  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  the  elder  bard,  and  declares  that  the  Punic  war  of 
this  antiquated  poet  afforded  him  a  pleasure  as  exqui- 
site as  the  finest  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  lines  that  remain,  though 
in  general  too  much  broken  to  enable  us  even  to  divine 
their  meaning,  the  style  and  language  of  Nevius  in 
this  work  wore  more  rugged  and  remote  from  modem 
Latin  than  his  plays  or  satires,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  the  dramas  of  Livius  Andronicus.  IHie  whole, 
too,  is  written  in  the  rough  Satomian  verse.  {Dunlop, 
Rtmnn  LUeraiure,  vol.  1,  p.  74,  teqq,) — li.  An  augur 
^n  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  more  corrseUy  Navhis.  (  fid. 
Attus  Navius.) 

NAHARviLi,  a  people  of  Germany,  ranked  by  Tadtus 
«nder  the  Lygii  {CfervL,  43).    According  to  Kruse 
iArekhJur  alu  Qtogrtfkie)  and  Weisebe  {iSAnr  di^ 
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Vmar  de$  Alien  TeuUehktndt),  they  dwelt  m  what 
is  now  Upper  LiimIui  and  SiUaia.  Wilhelm,  how- 
ever ((remuMsm  wnd  Seine  Beteokner),  places  them  in 
Poland  tn  the  VittuU,  end  Raichaid  l|etween  the 
Wartha  and  Vietuia, 

NaiIdxs,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
rivers,  brooks,  springs,  and  fountains.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  vaio,  *'  toJUnOt*'  as  indicative  of  the  gen- 
tle motion  of  water.  The  Naiades  are  generally  repre- 
sented aa  young  and  beautiful  viwins,  l^uiinff  upon  an 
um,  ftom  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  Aey  were 
hekl  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  sac- 
rifices of  goats  and  lambs  were  offered  them,  with  liba^ 
tions  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil  Sometimes  they  re- 
ceived only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  (  Vid. 
Nymphs.) 

Naissus,  a  city  of  Dacia  Meditemnea,  soathwest  of 
Ratiaria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Constantino  tho 
Great.  Reichard  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Nezza 
or  NieeOf  in  the  southern  part  of  Sereia.  The  name 
is  sometimes  written  Naisus  and  Naeaus.  {Centt. 
Porpkyr.<t  de  Them,,  8,  9.—Zostm.,  8,  11.— itfi/en., 
J/tn.,  p.  184.^i4fiim.  Jforeett.,  SI,  10.) 

Namnitis  or  Nammbtis  {Streh.  t^OfonraL — PM. 
Na/anfToi),  a  people  of  GalUa  Celtica,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  JUger  or  Loire,  near  its  mouth.  Their 
capital  was  Condivicnum,  afterward  Namnetee,  now 
Nanlee  {Naniz).  Their  city  is  sometimes  (as  in 
Greg.  Tw.,  6,  15)  called  Civitas  Namnetica. 

Nantuatu,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
south  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
{Cos.,  B.  G.,  4.  10.) 

NAPiBiB,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients  who 
presided  over  the  forests  and  groves.  Their  name  is 
dnived  from  vdmf,  **a  grove."  {Virgil,  Gwrg.,  4, 
635.) 

Nab,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Moont 
Fiseellus,  in  that  part  of  Uie  cnain  of  the  Apennines 
v^ich  separates  the  Ssbines  from  Picenom  (Pirn.,  8, 
13),  snd,  after  receiving  the  Yelinns  and  several  other 
amaller  riven,  filling  into  the  Tiber  near  Ocricolum. 
{Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  bi^.-^SiL  ItaL,  8,  468.)  The  mod- 
era  name  is  the  Nero.  It  was  noted  for  its  sulnhurons 
stream  and  the  whitish  colour  of  its  waten.  ( Virg.y  l. 
C.-.5W.  Itel.,  I.  «.— Pirn.,  8,  6,  13.)  "The  Nera,» 
aays  Eostaoe,  *'  forma  the  southern  boundary  of  Um- 
bna,  and  treverses,  in  its  way  to  Nami,  about  nine 
miles  distant,  a  vale  of  most  delightful  appearance. 
The  Apennine,  in  ita  mildest  form,  **  coraseis  ilicibus 
fremens,"  bounds  this  plam ;  fhe^mulky  Nar  interseeu 
it ;  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  vale 
of  Clitumnus,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with  vegetation  and 
beauty."    {Ctaesieal  Tour,  voL  1,  p.  884.) 

Narbo  Mabtids,  a  ei^  of  Gaul,  in  the  aonthem 
section  of  the  country,  and  eouthwest  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  luwaa  situate  on  the  river  Atax  (or  Aude), 
and  became,  by  means  of  this  stream,  a  seaport  and 
a  place  of  great  trade.  Narbo  was  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  land,  and  had  a  verv  extensive  eoounerco 
long  before  the  Romans  established  themselves  in  this 
quarter.  Avienus  {Or,  Merit.,  v.  686)  makes  it  the 
capital  of  the  unknown  tribe  of  the  Elesyces.  The  sit- 
uation of  tlus  place  appeared  so  favourable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  sent  a  colony  to  it  before  they  had 
even  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  surrounding 
country,  A.U.C.  886.  {Veil.  Petere.,  1,  15.— £n- 
trop.,  4,  3.)  The  immediate  eause  of  this  settlement 
was  the  want  of  a  sood  harbour  on  this  coast,  and.  of  & 
place  also  that  mi^t  affud  the  necessary  supplies  to 
thehr  armies  when  maiefaing  along  the  Gallic  shore 
into  Spain.  {Pofyb.,  3,  30.)  At  a  later  period,  after 
the  time  of  Ceear,  Narbo  became  the  capital  of  the 
entire  province,  which  took  from  it  the  appellation  of 
Narhoneneie.  Thii  distinction  probaUy  would  no^ 
have  been  obtained  by  it  had  not  Massilia  {MareeOley 
been  jdedand  a  fcee  »nd  independwnt  oommipmty  by 
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the  Rorntna. — A<  a  Roman  coloinr,  this  place  took 
the  name  of  Nasrho  Martm».  In  the  time  of  Cesar 
it  was  called  also  Decumanorum  Colonia,  from  that 
comauiider's  haYing  sent  thither  as  colonists,  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  contest,  the  remnant  of  his  favour- 
ite tenth  legion.  {Sueton.t  Tib.,,  4.)  It  continaed  a 
floarishing  commercial  city  nntil  a  late  period,  as  it 
is  praised  by  writers  who  lived  when  the  power  of  the 
Roman  capital  itself  had  become  ffreatly  diminished. 
{AMi$onitUy  de  Clar,  Urb.,  13. — Swrnms,  conn.,  23.) 
The  remains  of  the  canal  constructed  by  the  Romans 
for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Ataz  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  lake  Rubresus,  clearly  prove  the  ancient 
power  and  opulence  of  Narbo.  This  city  owed  its 
downfall,  along  with  so  many  others,  to  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  It  is  now  Norbomu.  {Manr 
nert,  Geogr.f  vol.  8,  p.  63,  seqq.) 

Nabbonbnsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Graul  under  the  Jlomans,  deriving  its  pame  from  the 
city  of  Narbo,  its  capital.  It  was  situate  in  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  Varus  or  Far  (jP/m.,  3,  4) ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Lacus  Lomanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva^ 
the  Rhone,  and  Gtdlia  Lugdunensis ;  on  the  west  by 
Aquiunia;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pyrenees.  It  embraced  what  was  sflerward  the 
northwestern  part  of  Savoy,  DauphitUt  Provence;  the 
western  part  of  Languedoe,  together  with  the  countiy 
along  the  Rhone,  i^  the  eastern  part  of  Gatamy, 
{Vii.  Gallia.) 

Naboissos,  I.  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  the  river-god 
Cephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  was  bom  at  Thespis 
in  JloBOtia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  fountain, 
and,  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined  away  till  he  waa 
changed  into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  This 
waa  regarded  in  poetic  legends  as  a  just  punishment 
upon  him  for  his  hard-heartedness  towards  Echo  snd 
ether  nymphs  and  maidens.  ( OM,  Met. ,  3, 341,  zeqq* 
— Hygin,,fab.,  371.)  According  to  the  version  of 
this  table  given  by  Eodocia  (p.  S^),  Narcissus  threw 
himself  mto  the  fountain  and  wss  drowned  {kfifti^ev 
iatrrov  ixei,  koX  lireirviytf  ry)  h6irrp<f»  Man).  Pau- 
aanias,  after  ndiculing  t^  common  legend,  mentions 
another,  which,  according  to  him,  was  less  known  than 
the  one  we  have  just  given.  This  latter  version  of 
the  story  made  Narcissus  to  have  had  a  twin-sister  of 
lemark^le  beauty,  to  whom  ho  was  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  him  very  closely  in  features,  wore  sim- 
ilar aUire,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  hunt. 
Thitf  sister  died  young  -,  and  Narcissus,  deeply  lament- 
ing ber  death,  used  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  fountr 
ain  and  gaae  upon  his  own  imsffe  in  iu  waters,  the 
etroDg  resemblance  he  bore  to  iiis  deceased  sister 
making  this  imaffe  appear  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  form 
of  her  whom  he  had  lost.  (Paiwon.,  9,  31,  6.)— The 
flower  alluded  to  in  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  what  bot- 
•nistts  term  the  "  Narcistue  poetietu**  {Lmn.,  gtn., 
650).  It  loves  the  borders  of  streams,  and  is  aimirsp 
bly  personified  in  the  touching  legends  of  poetxy; 
since,  bending  on  its  fragile  stem,  it  seems  to  seek  its 
own  image  in  the  waters  that  run  murmuring  by,  and 
aoon  fades  away  and  dies.  {Fie,,  Flore  de  Virgile, 
p.  cxriii.) — 11.  A  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  afterward  became  bis  private  secretary,  and  in  the 
eserciae  of  this  oflBce  scquired  immense  riches  by  the 
most  odious  means.  Messalina,  jealous  of  his  power, 
endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but  ner  own  vices  made 
her  fall  an  easy  victim  to  this  unprincipled  man.  ( Vid, 
Meesalina.)  Agrippina,  however,  was  more  success- 
foL  She  waa  irritated  at  his  having  endeavoured 
to  pveTont  her  ascending  the  imperial  throne ;  while 
Naicieeus,  on  his  side,  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
young  Britannicus,  and  urged  Claudius  to  name  him 
aa  hie  socceasor.  Apprise  of  these  plans,  Agrippina 
drove  Nareisaoa  into  a  kind  of  temporary  ^cils,  by 


conpaUing  him  to  go  to  the  hatha  of^Campania  for  hit 
health;  and,  having  taken  advantaffe  of  his  absence 
from  Rome  to  poison  the  emperor,  »e  next  compelled 
Nareiaaua  to  pot  himself  to  death.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  1 1, 
29.— i<{.  ib„  11,  87.— /li.  ib.,  12,  57.— 2<i.  ib.,  18,  1. 
— Sueton.,  Vit.  Ciaud.) 

Nabisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  occupying  whst  now 
corresponds  to  the  northern  put  of  tipper  Pfalx  m 
the  PalaiimUe,    (  Tacit.,  Germ. ,  42.) 

Nabnia,  a  tovm  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nar,  a  short 
distance  above  its  juniction  with  the  Tiber.  The  mora 
ancient  name  was  Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for 
Namia  when  a  Roman  colony  waa  sent  hither,  A.U.O. 
453.  (Lie.,  10,  9,  aeqq.)  The  story  of  the  name 
Nequinum  having  beei^  given  to  it  in  sjxirt  by  the  Ro- 
mana,  on  account  of  the  roguery  of  its  inhabiunta  (fi»- 
guam,  '*a  rogue"),  is  a  mere  fiction.— Namia  was  col- 
onized with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence 
against  the  Umbri.  Many  years  after,  we  find  it  in- 
curring the  censure  of  the  senate  for  its  want  of  seal 
during  the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  vnt. 
{Uvy,  29,  16.)  The  situation  of  the  piece  on  a  loAj 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nar,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  seversl  poets.  (C/oiMt.,  6. — Com.,  Hon,, 
blb.-'Sil..  lud.,  8,  458.— IfarAW,  7,  92.)  In  the 
passage  of  Msrtial  just  referred  to,  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nar  by  Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be 'the  highest  known. 
{Proeop.,  Rer,  Got.,  1.)  The  modem  Nami  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Travellers  speak  in  high 
torma  of  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  place.  {Crtt- 
mer's  Ane.  Holy,  vol.  1,  p.  277,  aeqq.) 

Nabo,  now  rfarenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  riainjg  in 
the  mountains  of  Boemot  arid  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  (Ptin.,  8,22.)  On  ito 
banks  lay  the  city  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony  of  aome 
note.  {Sculax,  p.  9.— Afe^  2,  3.)  Its  rains  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  Ticinity  of  Caetel  Norin,  ( Jfan- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  847.) 

Nabsbs,  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  at  Conatanttnople.  The  place  of  hia  birth  ia 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himaelf  with  the  empei^ 
or,  that  he  appointed  him  hia  chamberlain  and  private 
treaaurer.  In  A.D.  588  be  waa  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  deatined  to  aupport  Belisariua  in  the.ejqpul* 
sion  of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italj  ;  but  the  dissensions 
which  soon  arose  between  him  and  Belisariua  occasion- 
ed his  recall.  Nevertheless,  in  652  he  waa  again  sent 
to  luly,  to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth,  snd, 
after  vanquishing  Totila,1ie  captured  Rome.  He  alee 
conquered  Tejas,  whom  the  Ootha  had  choaen  king  in 
the  place  of  Totila,  and,  in  the  spring  of  554,  Bucellinua, 
the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  After  Narses  had  oleaied 
nearly  all  lUly  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbariana, 
he  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  raled  it 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich the  treasury  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him, 
who  laid  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor  Justinian 
11.  Nsrses  waa  depoeed  in  diagrsce,  and  aought  re- 
venge by  inviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italv*  which 
they  did  in  668,  under  Alboin  their  king.  Mnratori 
and  others  have  dbubted  whether  Narses  was  concern- 
ed m  the  invaaioo  of  the  Lombards.  After  his  dep(^ 
sitionhe  lived  at  Naplea,  and  died  at  an  advanced  sge^ 
at  Rome,  in  567.    {EneycUp.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  136.) 

NABrcinn  or  Nabtx,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  birth  of  Ajax^  son  of  O'ileus. 
{Strabo,  425.)  From  Diodoras  we  leam  that  Isme- 
nias,  a  BoBOtian  commander,  having  collected  a  force 
of  uGnisnea  and  Athamanea,  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  the  Lacedemonian  service,  invaded  Phocia,  and 
defeated  its  inhabitanta  near  Naryx  (14,  82).  The 
aame  historian  afterward  relatee,  that  Phayllua,  the  Pho- 
eian,  having  entered  the  Locrian  territory,  aumriaed  the 
town  of  Naiyx,  which  he  taxed  to  the  ground.— Vi^ 
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^pIiM  tk«  apilM  <*  Namkn*' to  ike  Loeri  ivl»  Mt- 
Uea  ia  IttJy»  as  bini^  iMen  of  Uw  Opiuitiaa  ilock. 

NitAMQHU,  a  peopla  of  Afriea»  to  Uie  aoothflaat  of 
Cyranaiea,  and  ntenMoa  along  the  coast  as  far  at  the 
middle  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  (Comj^  HtTod,^  4, 
173.)  They  wese  a  xof'mg  xace,  unciTiliaed  in  their 
liabita,  and  noted  for  their  robberies  in  the  case  of  all 
Fsssels  thrown  on  the  qaicksanda.  They  plondered 
<he  caigoes  and  sold  the  crews  as  slares,  wad  hence 
Lucan  (9,  444)  remarks  of  them,  that,  withoot  a  sin- 
gle vessel  ever  seeking  their  shores,  thej  yet  carried 
on  a  traffic  with  all  the  world.  Augustas  ordersd  an 
«zpedition  to  be  sent  sgainst  them,  both  in  consequence 
i»f  their  numerous  robberies,  and  because  they  had  put 
IP  death  a  Roman  prefect.  They  were  soon  conquered ; 
and  Dionysios  Perieoetes  (v.  208)  speaks  of  the  **de. 
•ertad  dweUiitt[s  of  ue  destroyed  Nasamones"  {ipif 
ftodivra  fiihtdpa  dno^iuiiwv  HoffOftuviw).  They 
were  not,  however,  eompletely  destroyed,  for  we  find 
the  race  s^n  sppearing  in  their  former  plsces  of  abode, 
and  resuming  their  former  habits  of  nlunider,  until  in  the 
jeign  of  Domitian  they  were  eompletely  chased  away 
from  the  eosst  into  the  desert.  {Euteb.t  Chnm,,  OL, 
816,  %,"^ote]fku9^  BeiLt  %  10.)-*Some  mention  has 
been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  work  (tnd.  Africa, 
psge  81,  coli  1),  of  a  journey  perfoimed  thiou^  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  of  the  Na< 
aamones ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  able  writers  have 
been  given  on  this  subject  The  following  remarks, 
ipoweveci  of  a  isle  critie  mar  be  compared  with  whsl 
is  stated  under  the  article  Niger.  '^Herodotus  says 
that  the  Nassmones  went  through  the  deserts  of  Libya ; 
and  that  be  may  not  be  misui&rstood  as  to  what  he 
means  by  Libya,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  Africa; 
he  stales  diatinetlv  that  it  extends  from  Egypt  to  the 
|nomootoiy  of  Soloois,  where  it  terminates;  that  it  ii 
whabited  by  various  nations  besidee  the  Greciana  and 
Phonicians ;  that,  next  to  this,  the  cottotiy  is  abandon- 
ed to  beasts  of  pny,  and  thst  all  beyond  isdesert;  that 
Ihe  young  Nssamones,  having  pMsed  the  desert  of 
Libya  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  traea^  on 
which  were  perched  men  of  little  sUtnre;  that  they 
wars  conducted  by  them  over  morasses  to  a  citj  on  a 
great  rirer,  running  from  the  west  towards  the  rising 
iron;  that  the  people  were  black,  and  enchanteis,  dbc 
Now  it  ii  perfectly  dear  to  us  that  the  country  alluded 
io  by  Herodotus  was  no  other  than  Mauritania,  and 
that  the  notion  of  their  having  croesed  the  great  des- 
ert, and  reached  the  Niger  about  Timbnctoo,  ie  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  misrepreseDtation  of  his  qooters  and 
editors,  some  of  whom-  mske  the  coone  of  the  young 
men  to  have  been  tmUkwettt  contnuy  to  what  Herodo- 
tus says,  and  for  no  ether  reseon  that  we  can  devise  but 
that  such  a  course  was  required  to  bring  them  to  a  pre- 
determined city  end  river,  known  to  the  moderns,  but 
BOt  to  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
such  notion ;  he  distinctly  states,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  proceeded  to  the  west,  irpdf  Zi^vpov  iaft^un^^ 
words  that  sre  never  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
pass lying  between  west  snd  south,  the  vford  Zephf- 
vW,  in  I^tm  as  well  as  in  Greek,  being  used  exclor 
eively  for  west,  and  A/^  gensntty  for  sonijbstfsl.  If 
w«  will  only  let  Herodotus  tell  his  own  story,  we  shall 
find  in  those  psrts  of  i>he  Emperor  of  Moroceo's  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
liara,  plenty  of  rivers,  two  of  them,  the  TafiUt  and  the 
Ad^fUi,  both  running  to  the  east,  and  both  great  riv- 
ets in  the  eyee  of  men  who  hsd  never  witnesMd  a  mor 
ving  stieam ;  we  shall  also  find  cities  and  towns,  in- 
tervening dMerts,  morasses,  sands,  and  Uack  men  of 
•mall  stature,  the  modem  Berbers,  the  ancient  Mela- 
nogaBtull,  omaua  e4>iore  nigri,  to  answer  the  descriplion 
of  lierodottts ;  who  says,  moreover,  that  kit  river, 
which  he  calls  the  Nile,  not  Only  deeoende  from  Lib- 
p,  bet  tnversee  §U  Libya,  AvidiDg  that  fiorotry  in 
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Ae  midst  Pliaf  *e  infonnirtieD  is  etifl  mon  explicit, 
and  tends  to  eonoboiate  oar  soflKastion.  He  tsUi  ui 
thst  Suetoniue  Paulinus,  the  Roman  general,  sfter 
crossing  the  western  Atlas,  and  a  Uack,  dirty  plain 
beyond  it  (dry  morass  or  peat^moss,  of  which  ws  un- 
dsrstsnd  thero  is  plentyX  fell  in  with  a  river  runniog 
to  the  eastward,  which  he  (PUny)  calls  ths  Niger, 
probably  from  the  black  people  or  the  black  soil,  and 
which  is  stated  to  loee  itself  m  the  ssnds ;  and  which, 
according  to  I^iny,  emeiging  again,  flows  on  to  ths 
eaetwsrd,  divides  the  Li^ans  from  the  Ethiopians, 
and  finally  foils  into  the  Nile.  Now  the  Ts^, 
which  flows  from  the  souAem  side  of  the  snowy  At- 
las, crosssd  by  the  Roman  general,  runs  io  sn  essten 
course,  and  loses  itself  in  tlM  sands ;  and  the  AA-juH, 
which  rises  firom  ths  same  aide,  or  the  Central  Atlas 
(in  Msuritama  CasariensisX  and  runs  easterly  into  Um 
lake  Melgi^,  might  verv  well  be  considered  by  Pliny 
as  the  contmuation  of  the  Ta/iUt  at  his  Niger;  sad  it 
is  sufficiently  remarinble  that  this  river,  or  some  other 
of  the  numeieos  strsans  in  the  neighbourhood,  should, 
aooording  to  Leo  Africanus,  be  called  the  Ghir,  which, 
it  ssems,  is  a  native  nama  Hers,  then,  we  have  at 
once  the  foundation  for  the  Geir  and  Nigeir  of  Ptol- 
emy, supplied  to  him  by  Pliny."  {Qiutri€rljf  Rniewt 
No.  89.  p.  883,  Biqq.) 

Nasioa,  I.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipioe.  (7td. 
Scipio  y.) — II.  A  character  delineated  by  Horue  in 
one  of  his  satirea.  Nasica,  a  mean  and  avsricioos 
man,  marries  his  daughter  to  Goranua,  who  wss  s 
creditor  of  his,  in  the  hope  that  his  new  son-in-law 
will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  or  else  will 
leave  him  a  l^facy  to  that  amount  in  hie  will,  which 
would,  of  oouvse,  be  a  virtual  release.     He  b  disap- 

mted  in  both  these  expectataom.  Coranos  makes 
lis  will  snd  hands  it  to  his  fothei-i»>]aw,  with  a  rs« 

Soest  thst  he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  rspestedly 
eclining  so  to  do,  at-  last  consents,  and  finds,  to  his 
smprise  and  mortification,  no  mention  made  in  the  in- 
strument of  sny  bequest  to  htm  or  his.  {Horti.,  StU.^ 
»,6.66.) 

Nisipiievs  (by  synarssis  Nwid-yenus,  a  quadri- 
syllable), a  character  satirixed  by  Horace;  Under  this 
feigned  name  the  poet  deecii|)es  an  entertainer  of  bad 
taste  and  mean  Iwbits  affecting  the  manoece  of  the 
hidMr  classes.    {8at.,  2,  8.) 

Naso.     Vid.  Ovidios. 

Nasvs  or  Nesvs,  a  towe  or  fottieei  near  OBntade 
in  Aeamania.  The  name  evidently  im||»liee  an  insolsr 
situstion.  Livy  (S8,  M;  88,  11)  vmtee  it  Naxos; 
but  that  is  probaUy  a  fobe  roading.  From  th^  ac- 
counts of  ancient  wvitera,  Nasoe  seeme  always  to 
have  been  included  with  CEniade  in  the  cessions  of 
the  hitter  place,  made  by  the  Romans  first  to  the  JRu^ 
lians,  snd  aftsrwsrd  to  the  Acananiane.  {Pofyb,,  9^ 
8.)  If  lYigardom  be  not  CBniadsi,  it  may  reprssent 
Nssos,  which  was  probably  the  perl  and  arsenal  of 
(£niada ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  continent, 
might  veiy  well  have  been  an  islsnd  in  andent  times. 
{Cramer'a  Ane,  Gre^eet  vol  2,  p.  26.) 

NatIso,  a  river  of  Yenetia,  in  Cisslpine  Oanl,  rising 
in  the  Alps,  and  foiling  into  the  Adriatic  near  Aquileia. 
It  is  now  the  NtUitotu,  Modem  critics,  however,  aro 
divided  in  epioioo  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Naiitone 
with  the  Natiso,  which  Strabo  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters place  close  to  Aquileia;  as  the  Natinns  is  new 
some  miles  distsnt  from  the  ruins  of  that  city.  The 
meet  probable  soppositioB  is,  that  some  change  has 
taken  fdace  in  the  bed  ef  the  river.  {Cmmer^s  Anc 
luUv,  vol.  %s  pw  129.) 

Navobatis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  ibe  Delta*  and  her 
fongiog  to  the  SsJitie  nome.  It  was  sitoate  on  the 
Canopio  aim  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  MeteKs  snd 
Borthwsst  of  So'is.  Sttabo  informs  us  (802)  that,  in 
the  tune  of  Psammitichus,  a  body  of  Milesiaiio  landed 
tith»6olbi(i«itBKmthof  lheri*«l,aiid  bnilt  theiee 
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•tionclioU,  wUdi  lie  edit  «««bA  fortwi  of  4m  Iflfe- 
•iaiis^^  (rd  MUi^^mmt  tuxoc)-  Tbe  geogiephor  evi- 
dently refera  here  to  the  eirirel  en  tbe  coeet  of  Egjpt 
of  eome  Carians  end  looiani,  by  wboee  ftid»  accora- 
iDg  to  Heiedotiw  (S,  16S),  Peemmitichne  wee  eeebled 
to  eabdae  his  coUesgoee  in  the  kingdom.  When,  how- 
OTer,  Stiibo  adde,  wet  theae  M ilemana,  m  praeeae  of 
time,  aailed  into  tbe  Sa'itie  noaie,  and,  after  havipg 
eoDonered  Inaina  in  a  nayat  conflict,  foanded  the  city 
of  Nanciatia,  it  would  aeem  that  he  mizee  up  with  hia 
account  of  thia  place  the  ciicoDiatance  of  the  anceonra 
that  were  given  by  the  Atbeniana  to  Inaroa,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  hjf  meana  of  which  he  gained  e  victoiy 
over  the  Pereiane.  Inarua,  it  ia  true,  waa  afterward 
defeated,  but  no  author  mentiona  that  the  Mileaiana 
had  any  abate  in  hia  overthrow.  Neocratie  appeara, 
in  fact,  lo  have  been  founded  long  before  any  Greek 
eet  foot  in  Egypt.  It  waa  given  by  Anaaia  to  the 
loniana  ea  an  erUrepdt  for  their  commerce,  and  wae  not 
foqnded  by  them.  Thia  fovour,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  waa  granted  under  auch  re- 
etrictioDa  aa  prudence  eeemcd  to  require.  The  Greek 
veaaeU  were  only  altowed  to  enter  the  Canonic  arm, 
and  were  obliged  to  atop  at  Naocratia.  If  a  ahip  hap- 
pened to  enter  another  mouth  of  the  river,  it  waa 
detuned ;  and  the  captain  waa  not  aet  at  liberty  nn- 
leae  he  could  awear  that  he  wae  compelled  to  do  ao 
by  neeeaaity.  He  waa  then  obliged  to  eail  to  Neu- 
cratie ;  or,  if  continual  north  windi  made  thie  impoa- 
aible,  he  bed  to  sebd  his  freiffbt  in  email  Egyi^n 
veaaele  round  the  Delta  to  Naucratia.  {Harod.,  9, 
179.)  But,  how  rigidly  soever  theee  reatrictiona  were 
originally  enforced,  they  o^ust  aoon  have  fallen  into 
diauee,  aa  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  <^pen  to  any 
one  after  the  cooqueat  by  the  Pereiane.— Nauoratia, 
from  iu  aituation,  became  tbe  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  eeeat  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  countiy,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
an  important  city.  It  ia  mentioned  by  namerooe  wr»- 
tera  ae  low  down  aa  the  aizth  century. — The  •mine 
which  Niebuhr  found  near  a  place  caUed  SaUtadij^ 
eeem  to  indicate  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city.— Nan- 
cratie  waa  the  native  pUce  of  AtheuBua.  Like  evecy 
coflUBereial  city^  it  contained  among  its  population  a 
laige  number  of  diaa<dote  peiaona  of  both  aeiee. 
{Larcktr^  Gtogv  ^HeroiaU^  p.  369,  aeqq.—Mmmgrt^ 
Gufr.^  vol.  10,  pL  1.  p.  66S,  Mf^.) 

iCtULocRus,  I.  a  naval  atation  on  the  noitheeetem 
coaet  of  Sicily.  Between  thia  place  and  Myla,  which 
lay  to  the  weat  of  it,  the  fleet  of  SeJ^a  Pompeiua 
waa  defeated  by  that  of  Octaviue  (A.U.C.  718,  B.C. 
36.)— li.  An  island  off  the  coaat  of  Crete,  near  the 
promontory  of  Sammonium.  (P^,  4.  13.)— III. 
The  port  of  the  town  of  Bulis  in  Phoda,  near  the  con- 
finee  of  Bceotia.  {Plin,^  4,  3.)  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Mychoe  of  Stiabo* 

Naupaotus,  a  city  of  Locria,  at  the  weetem  ex- 
tremity of  the  tenitory  of  the  Oaoln,  end  cloae  to 
Rhiona  of  iBtolia.  It  wae  aaid  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  HeraclidA  having 
there  constructed  the  fleet  m  which  they  cioeaed  over 
into  tbe  Pelopooneeos  (i«oi^,  a  ^lip^  and  irTyvtyu,  to 
CQHMtma.'^Straho,  ASB.-^ApUUd.f  3,  7,  2).— After 
the  Persian  war,  this  city  waa  occupied  by  the  Atbeni- 
ana, who  there  established  the  Messenian  HeloU  after 
they  bed  evacuated  Ithome.  (Tkuofi,,  1,  103.— K, 
2,  30. — PoHMM.,  4,  24^  segq.)  The  acquiaition  of 
Naupectna  wae  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
during  tbe  Peloponneeisn  war,  aa  it  was  an  excellent 
station  for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthiatt  Gul(  anH  not 
only  afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Coccyra  and  Acamania,  out  enabled 
them  alao  to  watch  the  motiona  of  the  enemy  on  the 
oppoeito  Goaatv  and  to  gnaid  againat  any  deaigna  they 
m^it  IbrBA  againat  thcor  alliea.  Some  important  na- 
nfopflrationa  which  took  pUc*  off  thia  ci^  io  (ha 
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dihd  ywr  of  die  war,  wffl  be  found  daldida  in  Tlw- 
eydidee  (2,  88,  ee^f).— After  the  foiluie  of  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  Demoathenee,  the  Athenian  gea- 
eial,  againat  the  ^toliane,  the  latter,  supported  1^  a 
Psioponneaian  force,  endeavoured  to  aeize  Nanpactue 
by  a  coMp  it  nuun;  but^  such  were  the  able  arrange- 
mente  mede  bv  Demoetlienea,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  place  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Acamanian  aux- 
ilianea,  that  the  enemydid  not  think  proBer  to  pros- 
ecute the  attempt.  (7%ifcyd.,  3,  102.)  On  die  teiw 
mination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  Naupec- 
tua  aunend«red  to  the  Spaitana,  who  expelled  the 
Meeaeniane  from  the  place.  (PoKsan.,  4, 28.)  Be- 
mostbenea  infonne  ua,  that  it  had  afterward  been 
occupied  by  the  Achaans,  but  wae  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Macedan  to  the  JBtoliana  {PkiLf  3,  p.  120.— iSlre^ 
428),  in  whoee  poseession  it  remained  till  they  were 
enga^  in  a  war  with  the  Romana.  The  latter,  a^ 
ler  having  defeated  Antiochos  et  Thermopyle,  sud- 
denly crMeed  over  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  inveated  Nanpactue,  which  would  prob- 
ably lave  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
defence  made  by  the  .£toliana,  had  they  not  obuined 
a  truce  by  the  intervention  of  T.  Flemininoe.  (Xtv., 
38,  30,  seqq.-^Polyb,,  6,  108.)  Naupectna  was  still 
a  dty  of  aome  importance  in  the  time  of  Hiereclee 
(p.  643X  but  it  waa  nearly  deatioyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Precop.,  Bell.  Got.f  3.)— 
The  modem  town  is  called  Eiubackii  by  the  Turks, 
Nepaeto  by  the  Greeks^  and  Lepamio  by  tbe  Franka, 
witn  a  atrong  accent  on  the  laat  syllable.  {KeppeWs 
Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nmcto,"  saya  Sir  W.  Gall, 
"  ia  a  miaenhle  peafaalia,  ana  a  ruinooa  town ;  but  it 
ia  worth  viaiting,  becenee  it  mvee  a  very  exact  idea 
of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  ita  citadel  on  Mount 
Kkegam,  whence  two  walla,  coming  down  to  the 
ceeat  uad  the  plein,  form  a  trianffle.  The  port  abao- 
Intelv  rone  into  the  city,  and  is  ahot  within  the  walla, 
which  are^ieeted  on  the  ancient  foundations."  (Ifni., 
p.  293.^— Cnuiur*«  Am.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  106, 9eqq.) 

NauflIa,  a  maritime  town  of  Aigolia,  the  port  of 
Argoa,  aitoate  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  heed  of  the 
Sinue  Aigolieus.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  ite 
name  ftm  Naapliua,  the  eon  of  Neptime  and  Amy- 
mono.  {Stmbot  2nB.-^Herod.,  8,  78.— JTm.,  Hiti. 
&r.,  4f  7,  8.)  Nauplia  waa  deeerted  and  in  mine 
whra  viaated  by  Panaaniae.  The  inhabitante  had  been 
expelled  seveial  centuries  before  by  the  Argivea,  upon 
auapicion  of  their  favouring  the  Spartans*  The  latter 
people,  in  consequence,  reeetved  them  into  their  ter- 
ritoiy,  and  eetehliehed  diem  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
(Pautew.,  4,  36.)  Nauplia  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  modem  town  of  NapoH  diMomania,  as  it  is  called 
^  the  Grteka,  which  poaaeases  a  fortreaa  of  aome 
atiengdi.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarka,  that "  Nauplia  ia  die 
beat  bojlt  city  of  the  Moiea.  It  ia  aitoated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remaina  of  the  ancient  wall. 
Tlie  port  ie  excellent  and  veiy  defenaible.'*  (IJCtn.,  p. 
181.— Crcmcr'e  Ann.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  239,  eeqq.) 

NAuruADsa,  a  patronymic  of  PaUmedea,  eon  of 
Naupliua.    (Ovid,  Met.,  13, 39.) 

NAUPLfua,  I.  a  eon  of  Neptune  and  Amymone,  and 
the  founder  of  Nauplia.  (Paiisama«,  2»  38.— /d.,  4, 
36.)  He  waa  the  one  that  aold  Auge,  daughter  of 
Aleua,  to  King  Teudirae.  {Vid.  Auge.)  Thia  Nau- 
pliua muat  not  be  confounded  with  tM  aecond  of  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  hia  deaoendante. 
{Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  2,  1,  6. — Compare  JBtfrmafm, 
Catal.  Argonaut.t  ad  Vol  Place.,  e.  «.)— II.  A  de- 
acendant  <?  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  Argonaote. 
{Heyne,  ad  Apeilod.,  2,  1,  6.— BtfrBumn,  CataL  Ar- 
gwumt.,  9.  «.) — ^III.  A  son  of  Nq>tune,  the  father  of 
Palamedea  by  Clymene,  and  king  of  EnboM.  He  wae 
ao  indignant  at  tbe  treatment  which  hia  son  had  ex- 
perienced from  d>B  Greeks,  that,  to  avenge  hia  dead^ 
U  eel  op  ft  bwning  toich  on  Um  nnwiontoiy  of  Car 
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phttMSt-m  order  to  doooiTo  ibe  Gtoeian  tmmUi  thai 
wen  sailing  by  in  the  night  on  their  retom  from  Troy ; 

.end  he  thut  ceased  t^ir  shipwreck  on  the  coest. 
Tlo  torch,  it  seems,  had  been  placed  on  the  most  dan- 
gerons  part  of  the  shore  ;  but  the  Greeks  mistook  it 
Mr  a  friendly  aignal,  invitinsthem  to  land  here  aa  the 

.  safest  part  of  the  ialaod.  Those  of  the  shipwrecked 
crews  that  came  safe  to  the  land  were  alain  by  Nao- 
plios,  who  is  said,  however,  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his  plan  of  vengeance  in  a 
great  measure  frustrated  by  toe  escape  of  Ulysses, 
whom  the  winds  boro  away  io  safety  from  the  danger- 
ous coast.  {Hygin.,  fab.t  116.) — The  obscure  and 
carious  legend  related  by  Apolkidorus  (3,  1,  6)  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  refisronce  to  this  Naaplius. 
It  assigns  him  a  different  end.  According  to  this 
versioD  of  the  story,  Nauplias  attained  a  great  age, 
and  passed  his  time  on  the  sea,  lamenting  the  ^te  of 
those  who  wero  lost  on  it.  At  len^h,  through  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  he  himself  met  with  the  same  fate 
which  he  deplored  in  othera.  {Heyne,  ad  ApoUod,,  L  e. ) 
Naopobtus,  a  town  of  Pannomot  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  now  Obar  ( Upper)  Layhach.  ( Veil.  Pat.<, 
S,  110.— P&n.,  3,  18.— ract/.,  Aim.,  1,  20.) 

NavsicIa,  dauffhter  of  Aldinoiis,  king  of  the  Plus- 
acians.  She  met  Ulyases  shipwrecked  on  her  father's 
coast,  and  gave  him  a  kind  reception.    (Od.,  6,  17, 

Navstathmus,  I.  a  port  and  harbour  in  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gacyparia,  below  Syracuse ; 
now  AeparaneUo.  (C/ue.,  Sic.  Ant.,  p.  97.  —  Rei- 
chard.  Thee.  Topogr.y-^ll.  A  village  and  anchoring - 
place  of  Cyrenaica,  between  Erythron  and  Apollonia. 
{Mela,  1,  8.) — ^III.  An  anchoriaff-place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  90  stadia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys  :  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Ibyra  or  Ibora  of  Hiero- 
elea  (p.  701).  lyAnvine  givea  Balireh  as  the  mod- 
em name;  but  Reichard,  Kupri  Agkn,  {Arrian, 
Peripl.,  Hude.,  G.  M,,  1,  p.  16.) 

Naxos,  I.  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  produ- 
cmg  excellent  wbetstonea.  (Ftiid.,  Uthm.,  6,  107. 
^Schol.  ad  Pind.,  I.  c.y—ll.  The  larffesc  of  theCyc- 
lades,  lying  to  the  esst  of  Psros,  in  the  iEgean  Sea. 
It  ia  said  by  Pliny  (4,  12)  to  have  bone  the  several 
namea  of  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysias,  Sicilia  Minor, 
and  Callipolis.  The  same  writer  statea  that  it  was 
76  miles  in  cireuit,  and  twice  the  aize  of  Paros.  It 
waa  first  peopled  by  the  Carians  {Steph,  But.,  e.  v. 
Ndfoc)*  but  afterward  received  a  colony  of  lonians 
from  Athens.  {Herod.,  8,  46.)  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  against  this 
island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  Ted  jto  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  sUtes.  {Herod.,  6, 28,)  At  this 
period  Naxos  wsa  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Cycla- 
dee  ;  but,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Datis  and  Artapbernes,  who  de- 
atroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhab- 
itanta.  {Herod.,  6, 96. )  NotwithsUnding  this  calam- 
ity, the  Naxiaus,  with  foar  ships,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
aasembled  at  Salamis  {Herod.,  8,  46),  and  yet  they 
were  the  first  of  the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians 
deprived  of  their  independence.  ( Thucyd, ,  1, 98, 137. ) 
It  appears  from  Herodotus  (1,  64)  that  they  had  al- 
ready been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  time  of  Pi- 
sistratos.  Naxos  was  farther  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
{Virr.,  Mn.,  3,  125. —  Horn.,  Hymn  in  Apoll.,  44. — 
PM.,  Pyth.,  4,  IM.^ApoUod.,  1,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
eipal  town  was  also  called  Naxoa. — The  modem 
name  of  the  island  is  Naxia.  { Cramer' e  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p,  408.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  longest  di- 
ameter of  the  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
as  about  eiffhteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  twelve. 
{Clarke'e  Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  112,  London  ed.)  Dr. 
Clarke  obeervos  of  Nazos,  that  its  inhabitinta  are 
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ilHl  gnat  volariea  of  Bacchus.  Olivier  speaka  in  in- 
ferior tema  of  the  present  Naxian  wine,  adding  that 
the  inhabitanta  know  neither  how  to  make  nor  preserve 
it.  Dr.  Glaike,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  the 
wine  of  Naxoe  maintains  its  pristine  celebrity,  and 
that  he  thought  it  excellent.  Naxoe  is  aaid  to  have 
no  porta  for  tte  reception  of  large-aized  veasels,  and 
has  lherofore*been  leaa  subject  to  the  visits  of  the 
Tuiks.  Dr.  Clarke  statea  that,  when  he  visited  the 
island,  he  was  told  that  there  waa  not  a  aingle  Moham- 
medan in  it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
interior  had  never  aeen  a  Turk.  The  produce  of  the 
island  conaists  at  present  of  wines,  wheat,  barley,  oil, 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  figs,  cheese,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey,  snd  wax. 
The  vintage  waa  one  year  so  abundant,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  oUiged  to  pour  their  wines  into  the  cisterns 
of  the  Capuchins.  {MaUe'Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
168,  Am,  ed.y~l\l.  A  city  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Taurua, 
and  looking  towards  Catena  and  Syracuse.  It  waa 
founded  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Naxoa,  one 
year  before  the  settlement  of  Syracuse  {Ol.  17,  3), 
snd  at  the  same  time,  consequently,  with  Crotona  in 
lUly.  {Thucyd.,  6,  8.  — iScywJuc*.  v.  276.)  The 
colony  waa  a  powerful  one,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  sute  is  clearly  shown  by  the  early  founding 
of  Zancle  or  Messana.  Naxoa,  however,  not  long  u- 
ter  this,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gela.  {Herod.,  7,  154.)  But  it  soon  recovered  ita 
freedom,  waffed  a  successful  contest  with  Messsna, 
and  appeared  subsequently  as  the  sUy  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Syracuse,  the  rapid  increase  of  this  city 
having  filled  it  with  apprehensions  for  iu  own  safety. 
At  a  still  later  period,  Dionysias,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
destroyed  the  city  {Diod.,  14,  IS.  — 0/.  94,  2),  but 
the  old  inhabiUnta,  together  with  some  new-comere, 
afterward  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  found- 
ed Tauromenium.    {Vid.  Tauromenium.) 

Nazianzus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  southwest- 
ern angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ar- 
chelai's.  Thia  place  derives  all  its  celebrity  from 
Gregory,  the  distinguished  theologian,  who  was  bom 
at  Arianzus,  a  small  village  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  who  waa  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Naiianzus.  {Nieeph.,  CaU.,  14,  99.-^ PhUoetarg,, 
ap.  Suid.,  9.  V.  TprrySpioc)  Nazianzus  is  assigned 
by  Hieroeles  to  Cappadocia  Secunda.  The  Itinera- 
ries remove  it  24  mUes  from  Archelais.  {Cramer^s 
Aeia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

"SaMvaua,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  rising  to  the  north- 
east of  Consentia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus  above  Crotona.  It  is  now  the  Nieta  This 
stresm  was  aaid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  having 
there. set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vai>c,  aWu) ;  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  aa  regards  the  scene  of 
the  event  The  use  which  Virgil  has  made  of  thia 
tradition  is  well  known.  {Strabo,  262.— Crowwr'a 
Ane.  J/o/y,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

Niap5lis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the 
Sinus  Crater,  now  Naples,  or,  in  Italian,  Navoli.  In- 
numerable accounts  exist  relative  to  the  foundation 
of  this  celebrated  place ;  but  the  fiction  most  preva- 
lent seems  to  be  that  which  attributed  it  to  the  Siren 
Parthenope,  who  was  cast  upon  its  shores,  and  from 
whom  it  derived  the  name  (Parthenope)  by  which 
it  is.  usually  designated  in  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
{Lycophr.,  717.— Dionynus  Penegetes,  357.  — 5iZ. 
Ilal.,  13,  33.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  tomb  of  this 
pretended  foundress  was  shown  there  in  his  time. 
{Strab.,  !M.)— Hercules  is  also  mentioned  as  founder 
of  Neapolis  by  Oppian  and  Diodoros  Siculus  {ap, 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,,  l.  c.>— We  find  also  considerable 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical 
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t  of  Um  oxigtD  of  NeapoUs.  SeynmiM  of  Ohioo 
mentiom  both  tSs  Phoosant  tnd  Conuniit  at  its 
foundan,  while  Stephanos  of  Bysantiom  namee  the 
Rhodians.  Bat  by  far  the  moat  nomerooa  and  reapM t- 
able  authorities  attribute  iu  fooodatton  to  the  Cvbub- 
aoa,  a  oircumstance  which  their  proxiinity  lODderi  high- 
ly probable.  {Strabo,  846.-.Lcsy,  8,  SS.— Fe/i.  #«- 
Mere.,  1,  4.)  Hence  the  connexjon  of  thia  city  with 
Euboa,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poeta,  and  ea- 
peciaUy  by  Statins,  who  waa  bom  here.  {Sih.t  1,  S; 
8, 5 ;  2, 2,  &€.)  A  Greek  inaeription  mentions  a  hero 
of  the  name  of  Eumelus  as  hMtog  haddiyine  honours 
paid  to  him,  probably  as  founder  of  the  city.  (Cajmi- 
cto,  Hut,  Nap.,  p.  106.)  This  fact  serves  to  illustn 
another  passage  of  Sutios.  (SUv.t  4,  8,  46.)— The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony  is  not  recorded. 
Velleios  Paterculus  observes  only  that  it  was  much 
posterior  to  that  of  the  parent  city.  Stiaho  aeems  to 
recognise  another  colony  aobsequent  to  that  of  the 
Comsans,  composed  of  Chalcidians,  Pithecusans,  and 
Athenians.  {Strab.,  846.)  The  latter  wero  probably 
the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Tims^us, 
quoted  by  Tcetzes  {ad  Lyeophr.,  ▼.  732-37),  as  hay- 
ing migrated  to  Italy  under  the  command  of  Diottmos, 
who  also  instituted  a  Xafiir<tdo^opta,  still  observed  at 
Neapolia  in  the  time  of  Statins  {Syh.,  4,  8,  60). 
The  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited  will  account  also 
for  the  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  city 
now  under  consideration,  which  is  marked  by-  the 
terma  Palspolis  and  NeapoUs,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  Falepolis  is  the  name  under  which  Livy  men- 
tiona  it  wnen  describing  the  first  traneactions  which 
connect  ita  history  with  that  of  Rome,  A.U.C.  429 
(Ltfvy,  8,  23);  while  Polybiua,  ^peaking  of  evento 
which  occuiied  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  that  is,  about  sixty  years  afmward,  employe  only 
that  of  Neapolia  (1,  61). — Liv]r»  however,  clearly  al- 
ludea  to  the  two  cities  aa  existing  at  the  same  tmie ; 
but  we  hoar  no  moro  of  Palspolia  after  it  had  under- 
gone a  aiege  and  sunendered  to  the  Roman  anna. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  thia  town  atood  at 
no  great  oiatance  from  the  aite  of  Neapolia^  certainly 
nearer  to  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  plain.  {RonumelU, 
voL  3,  p.  630.)  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  ita  chief 
citizens  to  the  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  429.  (Ltv.,  8, 
26.)  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolia,  it  may  be 
seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  waa  placed  between  the  river 
SdMthoa,  now.  it  Fiume  MadaUma,  and  the  small  isl- 
and Megaris,  or  Megalia,  aa  Statins  calls  it  (Sffio.,  2, 
2,  80),  on  which  the  Castel  del  (ho  now  atands. 
(Ptiif.,  8,  6.— Cobtme/^  R,  IL,  lO.)^It  is  probable 
that  Neapolia  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not 
lonff  after  the  fall  of  the  neigrhbouring  city ;  for  we 
find  that  they  weie  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
into  Sicily.  {Polyb.,  1,  61.)  At  that  time  we  may 
suppose  the  inhabitanto  of  Neapolia,  like  thoae  of 
CumsB,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Oreek  character, 
from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Campaniana  into 
their  commonwealth;  a  circumstance  that  haa  been 
noticed  by  Strabo  (246).  In  that  geographer'a  time, 
however,  thero  still  remained  abundant  tracea  of  their 
firat  origin.  Their  gymnaaia,  cluba,  and  societies 
were  formed  after  the  Ureek  manner.  Public  games 
wero  celebrated  every  five  yeara,  which  might  rival  in 
celebrity  the  most  famooa  inatitntions  of  that  naturo 
in  Greece ;  while  the  indolence  and  luxniv  of  (Grecian 
nannera  wero  alao  very  provalent,  and  allured  to  Ne- 
apolia many  a  Roman,  whoae  age  and  temperament 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  eaae.  (Ovtd,  Met.,  16, 711. 
— ffor.,  Epod.,  5,  24,  8.-50.  Jial.,  12,  31.— iStat, 
Sih,<t  3,  6,  85.)  GUndiua  and  Nero  seem  to  have 
afaown  a  like  predilection  for  Neap<^s  aa  a  reaidence. 
(Taoe.,  Aim.,  16,  68.— K,  16, 10.)  The  epithet  of 
doUm,  applied  to  thia  city  by  Mactial  (6,  79X  pmvw 


t|iat  Utontaie  eootbroad  to  floorialf  hen  in  hk  tim«. 
*— Among  other  superstitions,  we  leam  from  Maero- 
bina  {Saty,  1,  18),  that  the  people  of  Neapolia  wor- 
ahipped  the  ann,  under  the  imaoe  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man faee«  which  they  called  iiebon.  Thb  fact  ia 
confirmed  bv  nomerona  coma,  and  alao  by  an  inaerip- 
tion which  haa  eoaae  down  to  ns.  {Cramer^M  Ane. 
It9jtf,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  uqq.) 

NcABoaos,  a  celebiated  naval  commander  in  the 
■time  of  Alennder  the  Great.  He  waa  a  native  ef 
Crote,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  early 
life,  aharing  with  the  young  piinte  the  diagracea  in- 
curred durinff  the  rei^  of  Philip.  When  Alexander 
had  aobdued  the  empiro  of  Darfua,  he  sent  Nearehna 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daapea  down  the  Indoa,  and  from  the  erobouchuK  of 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphralea,  idong  the  coiaat  of  Gedro- 
aia,  Carmania,  and  Peraia.  'Die  nanative  of  this 
voyage  haa  been  preeerved  to  ua  by  Arrian,-  who  nro- 
fesses  to  g^ive  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Nearehna. 
It  ia  contained  in  his  /nitca.  The  authenticity  of  the 
account  haa  been  queationed  by  Hardonin  and  Dod- 
well,  but  ia  fully  eatabliahed  by  Sainte-Croix  (fsamsfi 
Criiioue  des  Hutonetu  d*AUxmndre\  GoaaeUin  (iZe- 
ekereku  nor  la  GtogrtmkU  ilnctfime),  and  Vincent 
( Voyage  of  NearchMs,  Lond.,  1807. —  Commeru  and 
Namgation  of  the  AndenU  tn  the  Indian  Oeeati,  vol. 
1).  It  mnat  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  three 
writera  just  mentioned  di£hr  in  other  respecto  aa  ro- 
gavds  this  celebrated  voyage.  GoaaeUin  thinks,  for 
example,  that  all  the  statamento  made  by  Nearohoa 
can  be  rigorously  confirmed  by  modem  geography. 
Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Sie  defect- 
ive ayatem  of  the.  ancienta  muat  necessarily  have  in- 
troduced into  the  nanative  of  the  Greek  commander^ 
many  eiron  and  contradictiona.  Saint»>Croix,  again,  * 
ia  deeerted  by  his. usual  good  sense  and  judgment 
when  he  aasimis  to  the  expedition  of  Nearchus  no 
other  motive  bvt  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  thia  had  been  the  caae,  why  would  Nearohua  have 
kept  a  journal  ao  foil  of  nautical  and  geographical  ob- 
servational— NearohuB  waa  recompenaed  by  Alexan- 
der with  a  golden  crown,  which  the  monareh  placed 
upon  hie  hm.  A  new  route  waa  mariied  out.  Al- 
exander was  to  undertake  an  expedition  agamst  Ara- 
bia, and  Nearchua  and  his  fleet  were  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  shore;  but  the  death  m 
the  monareh  pot  an  end  to  the  deaign.  After  the  de- 
cease of  Alexander,  Nearehna,  who  had  obtained  the 
prefecture  or  aatnpy  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
nimaelf,  but  to  no  purpoee,  to  aecore  the  throne  of  Al- 
'exander  to  Heroulea,  aon  of  Banine. — He  also  wrote  a 
history,  or  historical  memoin  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der; hot  of  this  woik  the  title  alone  remains.  The 
voyage  of  Nearehua,  beaides  being  contained  in  the 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudaon*a 
Oeegrapki  Mtnoree  Or  ad,  vol.  1.  It  appeared  alao 
in  1806,  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  the  title  of  Nt- 
6flxov  ireptirXo&c  ^c  toO  'AfilkavoO,  {Hofmtmn,  Les, 
BtbHogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  114.) 

Nno,  a  mountain  aituata  east  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  fotming  part  of  the  cham  of  Abarim«  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  in  the  46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  and 
Moses,  having  executed  the  commiaaion  with  which 
he  waa  intruated,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  the  twelve  tribes  aaaembled  to  receive  faia  laat 
charve,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  called  Pisgah,  he  had  a  view  of  the  Promiaed 
Land,  into  which  he  waa  not  permitted  to  enter :  on 
thia  mountain  he  aoon  afterward  died.  Burekhardt 
supposes  the  Djebel  Attaroue,  about  16  milea  north 
of  the  Arnon,  toad  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  routa 
from  Madeba  to  Araayr  or  Aroer,  and  which  ia  the 
hndieat  pomt  m  the  neigfaboorbood,  to  be  Nebo. 
{Mmufar^a  Ser^kri  OoMOtttutr.  p.  336.) 
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NwftiM&»  Of  baLonu  Y  bmbba  KmMSA,  t  tofm 
«f  the  ToideUDi,  in  Himnia  Badea,  norCheatt  of  Ga* 
dot,  and  loathwett  of  Iiispalia.  It  it  lungr  Lthrif*  or 
LaknX4L    {Stnbo,  148.*-/^tii.,  8,  8.) 

NsBBODBs,  a  ganaral  name  for  the  chain  of  monnt- 
aina  mnning  through  the  northern  part  of  SieilT.  The 
Graek  name  ia  Ncvp^d^  dpi/.  {StrMho,  fttL-^SU, 
Ital.,  14,  234.) 

Nbobo,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  endeavomed  to  open 
a  communtcation,  bj  means  of  a  canalv  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  attempt  was 
abandoned,  after  the  loss  of  190,000  men,  hy  order  of 
an  oracle,  which  warned  the  monarch  *'  that  he  was 
working  for  the  barbarian"  (iy  fiapSap^  aMv  npo- 
9py6CieOai.-^Hfrod.,  3,  168).  The  true  caoac,  how- 
eyer,  of  the  enterpriae  having  been  abandoned  would 
aeem  to  have  been  the  diaeoverv,  that  the  water  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  atood  hisher  than  the  aandy  plains  throng 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  run.  (Compare  Arts- 
M.,  Meuorol.,  1, 14.^5ft«fo,  804.)— A  similar  attempt 
was  made,  bat  with  no  better  success,  bj  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  {Herod,,  I.  e.)  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  at  last 
accomplished  this  important  work*  An  account  of  it 
ia  given  by  Strabo  (804)  from  Artemidorua.  (Com- 
pare Mannert*8  remarks  on  Strabo*a  statement,  Geogr., 
▼d.  10,* pt.  1,  p.  507,  9€qq.)^Thit  same  Necho  is 
also  £unons  in  the  annala  of  geographical  discovery 
for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  43), 
he  caused  to  be  performed  around  Africa,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  grand  mystery  which  involved  the  form 
and  termination  of  that  continent.  He  waa  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  but  Phonidan  navigators,  of 
whoae  proceedings  Herodotus  received  an  account 
from  the  Egyptian  priests.  They  were  ordered  to  sail 
down  the  Red  Sea,  pass  through  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  ami  so  up  the  Meditem^ 
nean  to  Egypt;  in  other  words,  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.  The  Phmnicians  reUted,  that,  passing  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Southern  Ocean ;  on 
the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  on  the  coast  and 
planted  com ;  when  this  waa  ripe,  they  cnt  it  down  and 
again  departed.  HaTing  thus  consomed  two  years, 
t£mr,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  Columns  of  Hercolea 
and  returned  to  Egypt.  Thev  added,  that,  in  psssing 
the  most  southern  coast  of  Anica,  they  were  surprised 
to  observe  the  son  on  their  right  hand ;  a  statement 
which  Herodotus  himself  rejeeto  aa  impoeaible.  Such 
ia  all  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  voyage,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  learded  and 
volnminous  controversy.  Rennell,  in  his  Geompfay 
of  Herodotus ;  Vincent,  in  his  Psrtplus  of  the  Eryth- 
flwan  Sea;  and  GiosseUin,  in  his  Geography  of  the  An-* 
cienta,  have  ezhanated  almost  every  possible  argu- 
naent ;  the  first  in  its  favour,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  place.    To  these  laat 


It  appears  impossible  that  ancient  mariners,  with  their 
eleiider  resources,  creeping  in  little  row-galleys  along 
the  coaat,  steering  vrithout  the  aid  of  a  compaas,  and 


unable  to  venture  to  any  distance  fimn  knd,  could 
have  performed  so  immense  a  circuit.  All  antiquity, 
they  observe,  oentinaed  to  giope  in  doubt  and  dark- 
■eaa  reapeeting  the  form  of  Airiea,  which  waa  only 
fully  establishM  several  thousand  years  afWrward  bv 
the  expeditk>n  of  Gama.  On  the  other  aide,  RemeU 
urges  that,  immense  as  this  Toyage  was,  k  was  en- 
tirely along  a  coast  of  which  the  navigators  never  re- 
quired to  lose  sight  even  for  a  day ;  that  their  small 
barks  were  vrell  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  oars 
for  coasting  navigation ;  and  that  these,  dravring  very 
little  vrater,  coufi  be  kept  quite  ckise  to  the  shore, 
and  even  be  drawn  on  faugd  whenever  an  eaaergency 
BMde  this  step  indispensable.  The  atatement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  they  saw  the  aon  on  the 
right,  that  is,  to  the  north  oif  them  (a  fact  vrhich  caoses 
Hmdotua  peremBtoiily  to  rsjeet  their  report),  affords 
the  stsoQgeet  eonfinnatiQn  of  it  to  va.  who  kikow  thit 
9m 


to  thd  aeaUi  of  Ae  equator  this  must  hare  reallj  takan 
place,  and  that  the  bittorian'a  unbelief  arose  entirely 
fiom  his  ignotanee  of  the  real  figure  of  the  earth. 
{Vid.  Africa,  p.  79,  col.  1.) 

NBCBOPdLia  (from  vexpSc,  **dsad,*^  and  irSXtc^ 
<«ctiy"),  the  city,  of  the  dead ;  a  name  beautifully  ap- 
plied to  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  msny 
of  the  ancient  cities,  such  as  Thebee  in  Egypt,  Gyrene, 
Alexandrea,  dsc. 

Nbotanbbis,  a  kiuff  of  Egypt,  cousin  to  Tachoa, 
and  proclaimed  king  during  toe  absence  of  the  latter, 
with  the  Egyptian  forces,  in  PhoBuicia.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Agesilaus,  whom  Tachoe  had  offended  by 
rejecting  his  advice.  Aided  by  the  Spsrtan  king, 
Nectanebts  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crown  from 
Mendes,  and  was  at  laat  firmly  established  in  his  king- 
dom. Being  subsequently  attacked  by  Aitaxerzes 
Ochus,  who  wished  to  reduce  Egynt  once  more  under 
the  Persian  sway,  he  met  with  aaverse  fortune,  and 
fled  into  iBthiopia,  whence  ho  never  returned.  Nec- 
tanebts was  the  hist  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian 
race.  (Pfuf.,  Vit,  Ages.-^Diol  Sk.,  16,  08.~lii., 
16,  48,  aeqq.) — As  regards  the  variations  in  the  or- 
thography of  the  name,  conault  Wetseling,  ad  Dwd, 
Sic.,  15,  OS. 

Nblbus  (two  syllables),  I.  a  aon  of  Neptune  and 
1^.  He  was  brother  to  Peliaa,  with  whom  he  was 
exposed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  frail- 
ty from  her  father.  They  were  preserved  snd  brought 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos.  After  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  of  right 
to  ^son,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  proved  successful,  and  Neleus  departed  vnth  a 
body  or  followers  into  the  Peloponnesus.  (Diod,  Sic,, 
Ai  68.)  Here  he  founded  FVlos  in  Messenia,  and, 
marrying  Chloris,  daughter  of  Amphion,  became  the 
^bor  of  twelve  aons,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  Peri- 
clymenus,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  one  daughter, 
named  Pero.  {Diod.,l.c.)  When  Herculee  attacked 
Pvlos,  he  killed  Neleua  and  all  his  sons  but  Nestor, 
woo  was  then  a  child,  and  reared  among  the  Gereni- 
ans.  (Htm.,  R,  1 1,  690.— Iftft.,  op.  Sekol.  ad  ApoU. 
JRAod.,  1,  IM.-^AfiUod.^  1,  9,  8,  seqq.)  Neleus  had 
promised  his  daugnter  in  marriage  to  aim  who  ahonid 
bring  to  Pylos  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detained  by  Iphiclus. 
Bisa  waa  the  aucceaafbl  suitor;  for  an  account  af 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melampus. — U.  A 
disciple  of  Theophrastus,  to  whom  that  philosopher 
bequeathed  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  ( Vid.  Apel- 
licon.) 

Nbm iusus,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
next  in  rank  to  Narbo.  It  waa  aituate  on  the  main 
rente  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  vras  the  capital  of  the 
Arecomici.  It  is  now  Nitmet,  and  is  famed  for  ita 
remains  of  antiquity.    {Mela,  8,  6.— Pitn.,  8,  4.) 

rnniA  (Seftia),  a  ci^  of  Argolis,  to  the  noithweet 
of  Mycena»  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by 
Herculee,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  were 
held  in  honour  of  Archemoros,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Ly- 
curgus,  kinff  of  Nemea.  {Apdlod,,  8,  6,  3. — Hygin., 
fdh.,  74.— iSi.,  fab.,  873.)  The  gamea  were  solem- 
nised in  the  grove  of  Molorchus,  wdo  was  said  to  have 
entertained  Herculea  when  he  came  to  Nemea  m  pur- 
suit of  the  lion.  {ApoUod.,  S,  7.)— We  know  from 
Polybius  and  Livy,  that  the  Nemean  games  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius 
{Poiyb.,  8,  7,  4.— /d.,  6,  101,  6.— iiey,  27,  30.— 
Sirtio,  877) ;  but  we  may  mfer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Paassniaa  they  had  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from  the 
slight  mention  he  has  made  of  Sieir  solemnization  (8, 
16).  The  ruins  of  Nemea  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
modeni  village  of  KutehoMdi.  {Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  884,  ae^^.)— The  Nemean  gamea, 
]  though,  like  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  originally  an* 
I  to4>qric,  Umom  subaequeotly  Done  ia  their  chaimo- 
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ter.  They  wen  edebmted  under  the  pneideiicj  of 
the  Corinthiaoe,  Axgi?e8»  and^nhabitante  of  Cleofm 
(Arg.  mi  Pmi.^  Nem.^  3. — Compace  Paiuitik,  3,  14, 
S) ;  but  in  latei  times  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  Argivea.  (£>tey,  3i, 
41.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  celebrated  every 
tbiid  year ;  and  aometimea,  aa  we  learn  from  Pan- 
eanias,  in  the  winter.  (Poitfon.,  2,  16,  S.— i(2.,  6, 
16,  4.)  The  crowna  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  of 
parsley,  since  these  gamee  were  originally  funeral  ones, 
and  since  it  was  customary  to  lay  chaplets  of  parsley 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  (  WaektmUk,  Or,  A»tiq.<t 
vol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  tranal.) 

NiMisiANus  (Marcns  Aurelius  Olympios),  a  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  floorisfaled  about  380 
A.D.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  His 
true  family  name  was  Olymphis ;  that  of  Nemesianus, 
by  which  be  is  commonlv  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
his  ancestors  were  residents  of  Nemesiam,  a  city  of 
Marmarica.  Vopiscos,  in  his  life  of  Numerian  (who 
was  clothed  with  the  imperial  puxple  A.D.  383),  in- 
forms ns  that  Nemesianus  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
this  princef  but  was  defeated.  It  ia  possible  that  Ne- 
nesianns  may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  his ;  at  least, 
the  Emperor  Cams,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinua  and  No- 
menannsybear,  like  our  poet,  the  prsnomen  of  Marcoa 
Aurelius.  Vopiscus  also  statea  that  Nemesianus  com- 
posed HaHeunea,  Cyntgetica^  and  iVoiOico,  and  gained 
all  soEts  of  crowns  ("onifii^  coronis  illustratus  smactt- 
tf,"  according  to  the  felicitous  emendation  of  Casan- 
bon).  So  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
merits  by  modem  critics,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor's 
triumph  over  him  was  by  no  means  Ughtfy  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries.  We  have  only  one  of  the  three 
poema,  of  which  the  historian  speaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  C^rugeUca^  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
chase,  together  with  aome  fingmentf  of  the  two  others. 
The  CynegttkOf  or  poem  on  hunting,  consists  of  335 
verses ;  but  the  work  is  incomplete,  either  from  hav- 
ing been  left  in  that  state  by  the  poet  himself,  or  firom 
a  portion  of  it  having  been  lost.  The  plan  of  the 
pisce  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Gratius  Faliscus. 
This  latter  treata  in  a  aingle  strain  of  all  the  species  of 
hontiog,  and  in  a  very  succinct  way ;  Nemesianus,  od 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  treated  of  each  kind  of 
hunting  sepsrately,  and  in  a  detailed  manner.   -In  the 


first  book,  which  is  all  that  we  possees,  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  preparations  for  the  hunt,  of  the  rearing  of  doss 
and  horses,  and  of  the  various,  implemenu  and  aids 


which  must  be  provided  by  the  hunter.  In  this  portion 
of  his  work,  Nemesianus  often  ffivee  spirited  imitations 
of  Virgil  and  Oppian.  Thongh  the  poem  is  not  free 
from  this  hoitB  of^  the  age  in  which  it  was.  written,  yet 
in  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
most  contemporaneous  productions. — Besides  the  Cyn- 
egetica,  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  that 
have  been  mentioned  (which  some,  however,  assign  to 
a  di^rent  aoorce),  we  have  a  small  poem  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  and  two  ftagments  of  another  poem  on  fowl- 
ing, **  De  AucHpio."  The  best  editiop  of  the  remains 
of  Nemesianus  is  that  siven  br  Wemsdorff  in  the  first 
volnme  of  his  Poetm  Latimi  Mmoru,  {ScJidUf  Hist. 
LiL  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  33,  $eqq.—Bakr,  Gisck  JRim. 
LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  311.) 

NbmIsis,  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who  araiears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  rkht- 
eooe  anger  of  the  gods.  Soe  Ib  represented  as  fainex- 
ibly  Severn  to  the  proud  and  insofsnt.  (Poicsaii.,  1, 
33,  3.)  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  dau^ter 
of  Ni^.  (  Theog.,  333.— Compare  Pauiama$/7,  6, 
1.)  There  was  a  celebrated  temple  aacred  to  her  at 
Sliainiras,  one  of  the  boron^  of  Attica*  about  aixty 
stadia  diatant  from  Marathon.  In  this  temple  there 
was  a  statue  of  the  ooddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Pa- 
liaa  maiUe,  which  toe  Persians  had  brought  thither  to 
end  ee  a  tnpby  <tf  tbeic  expected  victoiy  at  Mantboo. 


PaaMniw  says,  that  this  statuO  was  the  work  of  Pbid* 
ias  (1,  33,  3,  ssg.) ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoiae- 
ritus :  and  adds,  ^at  it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to 
all  other  statues  which  existed.  (P/tn^  36, 4,  3.)  A 
finsgment,  supposed  by  some  te  be  the  head  of  this  statue* 
was  found  m  the  temple  of  Rhsmnus,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  in  1830.  {Elgin  and 
PhigaUian  Marbles,  vol.  1^  p.  130 ;  vol.  3,  p.  133.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered  Nemesis  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  (Pa«san.,7,6, 1.)  The 
practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  was  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped 
several  goddesses  under  this  name.  (Poitran.,  7,  5, 
1. — Id.t  0,  36,  3.)  According  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Paosanias,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jupiter ;  snd  Leda,  the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  was 
oniv,  in  fact,  her  nurse  (1, 33, 7);  but  this  myth  seeme 
to  nave  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  the 
divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  leara  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  w> 
name  in  Latin.  {PUmf,  38,  6.— Ij.,  11,  108.— £fi- 
eycL  Us.  Krund.,  vol.  16,  p.  141:) 

NbmbsIus,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
the  abl^  of  the  ancient  Christian  pmlosophers.  Of 
his  life  very  few  particulars  are  known ;  and  even  the 
time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  gener* 
ally  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  llieodo- 
sius  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  became,  in  time,  bishop  of  his  native  citv.  Neme- 
sius  has  been  accused  of  holding  some  of  urigen's  er- 
roneoos  opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bisho|» 
Fell  {Annot.,  p.  30,  ed.  Oxon.,  1671),  who  however 
confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre-existence  of  souls, 
that  **  he  differed  from  the  commonly-received  opinion 
of  the  church.**  But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  pbyai- 
ologist  that  Nemesius  is  best  known,  and  bis  work 
Uepl  fvtreoc  ivOpuvov,  **  On  the  Nature  cf  Jtfkn,"  ie 
one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of  antiquity.  Some 
writers  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fell, 
Fabricius,  ana  Brucker)  have  even  supposed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Freind  {Hist,  of  Physic),  Haller 
{BiMioth.  Anat.),  and  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med.)t  he 
has  no  right  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  discovery.  The  passage  which  has  now 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  lemsdiable  t 
"  The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he,  "  takes  ita  rise 
from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it: 
the  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated-  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order. 
While  it  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital 
spirit;  but  while  it  is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body  and  by  secret 
passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out  whatever  is  fuliginoue 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  expiration"  (cap.  34, 
p.  343,  ed.  Matth.),  There  is  another  passage  equally 
curious  respecting  the  bile  (cap.  38,  p.  360,  edi  Matth.\ 
from  which  Nemesius  is  supposed  to  have  known  all 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  ease  is  no 
better  than  the  former,  and,  indeed,  HaHerand  Sprengel 
both  say  that  hia  physiology  is  not  at  aH  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Galen.  But  even  if  we  cannot  aHow  Ne- 
mesius all  the  credit  that  has  been  ehkned  for  hhn,' 
stUl,  from  his  ^neral  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  pfays- 
iok^  (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  his  time),  his  acuteness  in  exposing  die  errors 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manichees,  the  pnrity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  slvle  compared  with  that  of  hia  contem> 
poraries,  and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself 
tbionghout  bis  won,  he  has  always  lanked  v«ry  higli 
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In  the  lilt  of  incient  Christian  phOocophen.  The  bett 
and  moet  complete  edition  of  NemeaiQi  ia  tbat  of  Mat* 
thsl,  Hal.  Magd.,  1802,  8vo.  Before  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  edition  of  Feil,  Oxon..^  1671,  8to,  waa 
most  esteemed:  {Eneyd,  Us.  Knowl.y  vol  16,  p.  141, 
seqq.)       ^ 

NavBTAcuM,  a  town  of  the  Atrebatea  in  Gaul,  now 
Arras.    ( Vid.  Atrebates.) 

NsMfiTEs,  a  nation  of  northern  Gaal,  in  the  diTiaion 
called  Germania  Prima,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  the  Yangiones  and  Tnbocci. 
Their  chief  city  waa  Noyiomagoa,  now  Sjnre.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupiM  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  their  transrhenane  territory  corresponded 
in  part  to  the  Grand  Ducky  of  Baden,  (  Tacit,  j  Germ., 
28.— C<u.,  B.  G.,  1,  31.— Leimnre,  Ind.  Geogr*  ad 

C(ES.f  S.  V.) 

Nemossus,  the  same  with  Augnstonemetum  and 
Claromontiam,  the  capital  of  the  Avemi  in  Gaul,  now 
Clermont.  Strabo,  from  whom  we  obtain  the  name 
Nemossus,  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  different 
place  from  Augnstonemetum.  {Ma;nnert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
»,  pt.  1,  p.  117.) 

Nbobule,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycambea,  satirized  by 
Archilochus,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  ( Vtd. 
Lycambes.)-— II.  A  young  female  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  one  of  his  odes.  The  bard  lamenta  -the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  girl,  whose  affection  for  the  youthful 
Hebrus  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidinga  of  an 
offended  relative.     {Horat.,  Od.,  3,  18.) 

NaoCiBSABBA,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Lycua, 
northwest  of  Comana.  Its  previous  name  appears  to 
have  been  Ameria,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  received 
the  appellation  of  Neocssarea  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
riua.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  Tbaumatorgus,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  (Greg.  Neoe., 
Vit.t  p.  577.)  It  appears  also,  from  the  hfe  of  the 
same  aaint,  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  superstitions,  which  afiorda  another  pre- 
aumption  for  the  opinion  that  it  had  risen  on  the  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Men-Phamaces. 
Niksar,  the  modem  representative  of  Neoceaarea,  is 
a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  pachalic  of  Sirvas  or  Roum.  ( Cra- 
mer''s  Asia  Minor f  vol.  1,  p.  316,  seq.)—!!.  A  ci^on 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  Syrian  district  of  Chalybonitia ; 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Kalat  d  Nedsjur. 

Neon,  the  same  with  Tithorea  in  Phocis.  {Vid. 
Tithorea.) 

NbontIchos,  a  town  of  JEoWs,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  iEolians,  as  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
thoir  first  anival  in  the  country,  ana  thirty  atadia  dis- 
tant from  Larissa.  Pliny  lesds  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  on  the  coast,  but  somewhat  removed  from  it ; 
and  we  collect  from  a  pasaage  in  the  Life  of  Homer 
(<i  lit  seq.)i  that  it  was  situate  between  Lariasa  and 
Uie  Hermua.  The  ruina  of  thia  place  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermns,  and  above  Gtuzd- 
hissoTy  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Bergamah.  (  Cra- 
mer*s  Asia  Minofr^  vol.  1,  p.  161.) 

Neoptolbmds,  I.  son  of  Achilles  and  De'idamia. 
(Vid.  Pyrrhua  IJ-^II.  A  kins  of  the  Moloasi,  father 
of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  {Justin^  17, 
3.) — ill.  An  uncle  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  raised 
to  the  throne  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Italy. 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  home,  associsted  Neoptolemua 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  put  him 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison.  {Plut.t 
Vit.  Pyrrh.) — IV.  A  captain  of  Alezandefa  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  part  in  the 
collisions  of  the  generals,  and  was  defeated,  alonff  with 
Craterus,  and  slain  by  Eumenes.  {Plut.,  Vit.  ium.) 
*— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Naupactus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
mythology,  which  he  entitled  'SaunoKTucd.  in  honour 
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of  hia  nativt  eky.  {Seka.  ad  ApoU.  lOud.,  2,  29t, 
dtc.)  Othersj  however,  make  Caitinaa  to  have  been 
the  author  of  this  poem. — VI.  A  native  of  Paroa,  who 
composed  B  work  on  Inacriptiona  (Oep^  '£ir</pa^[^id- 
rwv),  of  which  AtbeoBua  makes  mention  (10,  p.  454). 
Nbpa,  according  to  Feetus,  an  African  word,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  '*sidus.**  Cicero  often  em- 
ploys it  in  his  translation  of  Antna,  and  it  occun  in 
Afaniliua  (2, 32)  and  elsewhere.  Plautus  uses  it  (Co- 
nn., 2,  8,  7)  for  Cancer,  and  Cicero  (de  Fin.,  6,  16) 
for  Scorpio.  Thia  latter  writer,  moreover,  who,  in  hie 
translation  of  Aiatus,  commonly  employs  Nepa  in  the 
sense  of  Scorpio^  in  one  pasaage  (v.  460)  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  Cancer.  In  Columella,  aUo  (11,  2,  30), 
Nepa  occurs  for  Cmicsr,  according  to  some,  but  pep* 
haps  with  more  correctness  for  Scorpio.  (Compare 
Idelerf  Stemnamen,  p.  169.) 

Nbpb  or  NspiTB,  a  town  of  Etruria,  southwest  of 
Falerii.  Pliny  (3, 5)  calla  it  Nepet,  and  Sigonius  con- 
tends for  this  being  the  true  reading :  but  in  all  the 
ancient  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  here,  it 
is  written  Nepete.  In  Stiabo  it  ia  named  Nepita. 
{Strab.,  226.)  The  modem  name  ia  Nepi.  {Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy^  vol.  1,  p.  233.) 

Nbphxlb,  the  fint  wife  of  Athamas  king  of  Thebes, 
and  mother  of  Phiyzua  and  Helle.    ( Vid.  Athamaa.) 

Nbpos,  CobhblIus,  a  biographical  writer,  who  lived 
towarda  Uie  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reisn  of  Augustus.  He  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  at  Hostilia  (now  Ostigtia), 
a  small  town  aituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  near  tho 
confines  of  the  Veronese  and  Mantoan  territories.  Tho 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  fint  came  to  Romt 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  C«sar.  He  does  nol 
appear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  atate ;  bat 
his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  i&ost 
eminent  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Catullus  dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of 
poems  which  he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of 
before  their  publication.  Nepos  sddressed  one  of  his 
own  works  to  Pomponios  Atticas,  with  whom  also  he 
waa  on  terms  of  intimacy.  (Ft/.  Attiei,  13.)  He 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  Cicero 
{Aid.  Gdl.j  15,  28),  who  speaks  of  his  writings  with 
hiffh  approbation  in  one  of  hia  letters,  and  in  another 
almdes  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepoe 
had  sustained  .by  the  death  of  a  favourite  son.  {Bp. 
ad  AU.,  16,  6  et  14.)  It  farther  appears  that  Cicero 
had  frequently  correaponded  with  htm,  for  Macrobiue 
quotea  the  second  book  of  that  orator*s  epistles  to  Cor^ 
neliusNepos.  {Sat.,  2,  l.>— It  is  thus  probable  that 
some  of  our  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
in  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cicero ;  but  they  were  not  given  to  the  puMic  till  eariy 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Eusebios  considers  hint 
ss  flouriuiing  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor  {ap. 
Vosst  de  Hut.  LaL^  1,  14).  The  precise  period  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  ean  only  be  ascertained 
that  he  survived  Atticus,  whose  biography  he  writes, 
and  who  died  in  the  722d  year  of  the  city.  Some 
chronological  accounts  extend  his  life  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  one  who  was  a  distinguished  literary  char- 
acter in  the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  till 
that  epoch.  Fabricius  makes  a  curious  mistake  cou- 
coming  the  death  of  Cornelius  Nepoe,  in  saying  that 
he  was  poisoned  in  724  by  his  freedmanOaUistbenea, 
and  in  citing  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lucullos  as  his  author- 
ity for  the  fiwjt.  (jKW.  Lo/.,  1,  6.)  The  passage  in 
Plutarch  only  besrs,  that  C.  Nepoa  had  somewhere 
said  that  the  mind  of  Lucretius  had  become  impaired 
in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  a  potion  adminiatered 
to  him  by  his  freedman  Callisthenes. —Whether  the 
Cornelius  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  these  circum- 
stances have  been  gleaned  waa  the  author  oi  the  well* 
known  book  entitld  Vitm  EUdUnHam  huperau/rwrn^ 
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hu  besn  a  ■abject*  e?er  nnca  the  week  was  fint  print- 
ed, of  much  debate  and  contioTeny  among  critics  and 
coounentaton.  The  dinenaion  oriffinated  in  the  fol- 
lowingxiicumstancet :  A  person  of  me  name  of  JSmil- 
ius  Probas,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  presented  to  his  sover- 
eign a  copy  of  the  Vita  Imperatorunty  and  prefixed  to 
it  some  barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author,  or  merely 
as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  These  lines,  being 
prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vita  Excel- 
UiUium  /mj^ero^orum,  induced  a  general  belief  during 
the  middle  sves  that  JBmilius  Probus  was  himself  the 
author  of  the  biomphies.  The  EdiUio  Princept,  which 
was  printed  by  Janson  in  1471,  was  entitled  **  ProH 
JEmiUi  lAber  de  Virorum  ExceUerUium  Vita.**  All 
subsequebt  editions  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
^milins  Probus,  till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Lambi- 
nua  in  1568,  in  which  the  opinion  that  Probus  wss  the 
author  was  first  called  in  question,  and  the  honour  of 
the  work  restored  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  Since  that 
time  the  Vit€B  ExeeUmthtm  Imperatorum  have  been 
usually  published  with  his  name )  but  varioos  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  still  continued  to  be  formed  with 
regard  to  the  share  that  i£miHus  Probus  might  have 
hsd  in  the  MS.  which  he  presented  to  Th^osios. 
Barthius  was  of  opinion,  that  in  this  MS.  Probus  had 
abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Justin  had  epitomized  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius ;  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  some  sole- 
cisms and  barbarous  forms  of  expression,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  in  the  genuine  and  uncomipted 
worit  of  an  Augustan  writer.  {Adversaria,  34,  18  ; 
S5,  15.)  Since  the  time  of  Barthius,  however,  this 
hypothesis,  which  divides  the  credit  of  the  work  be- 
tween Coroelius  Nepos  and  Probus,  has  been  generally 
rejected,  and  most  commentators  have  adopted  the 
opinion  that  Probus  was  merely  the  transcriber  of  the 
work  of  Nepos,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  siignify 
more  in  the  lines  which  he  prefixed  to  his  MS.  They 
argue  that  it  is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  reduced,  as  Barthius  supposes,  to  a  compendium, 
but  had  originally  been  written  in  a  brief  style  and 
abridged  form:  **  Vereor,  si  res  explieare  inet^nii 
non  mtam  ejus  enarrare,  sed  historiam  videar  sertbere : 
si  tantum  modo  summas  otHgero,  ne  rvdiims  literarum 
Crnecarum  minus  btcidi  appareat,  quantusfiurit  ille 
tir.  Itaqueuirv^mreioceurravitquaiUumpotero;  U 
medeboT  cum  satutatit  turn  ignoranluB  lectorum."  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
the  **  Vita  Impsratcfumt**  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Camr 
pietum  est  opus  JEmiUi  Probi,  Comelii  Nepotis,"  ss 
if  the  copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author. 
— So  far  from  admitting  those  solecisms  of  expres- 
sion for  which  Barthius  thinks  it  necessaiy  to  account, 
Voesius  chiefly  founds  his  argument  in  favour  of  the 
claaeical  authenticity  of  the  work  on  that  Auguatan 
style,  which  neither  ^milios  Probus  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  could  have  attain- 
ed. A  very  recent  attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
again  to  vindicate  for  JSmilius  Probus  the  honour  of 
the  composition,  in  Rinek's  **  Saggio  per  restituire 
a  JBmilio  Probo  U  libro  di  Comelio  Nepote." — After 
allowing  for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  tran- 
scriber in  the  age  of  Theodoeius,  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  something  more  implied  in  the  ver- 
ses of  Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copjist ;  and 
he  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compocition,  or, 
baring  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not  unwilling  that  he 
shoald  have  some  share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  au- 
thor.— ^The  Vita  Imperatorum,  properly  so  called,  con- 
tain the  live*  of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two 
Carthaginian  geneials.    It  has  been  conjectured  that 


there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman  command- 
ers, but  that  these  had  periahed  before  iCmilius  Pro- 
bus  commenced  his  transcription.  That  Nepos  at 
least  intended  to  write  these  biographies,  appears  from 
a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  says,  *'  It  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that,  their 
exploits  being  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  determined  which  are  to  be  prefened"  (c.  13). 
That  he  actually  accomplished  this  task  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Plutarch's 
quoting  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  hem  concerning 
Uie  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Lucullus  ;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal 
may  have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of  his 
parallel  lives. — The  principles  which  Nepos  displays 
m  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  remains  aro  those 
of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  suf^rter 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  wrote  in  the  crisis  of 
his  country's  fste,  and  during  her  last  strugsle  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  was  impending,  biu  when 
the  hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Tm  work,  it  has 
been  conjectured  {Harles,  Introduct.  in  Lit,  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  367),  was  undertaken  to  fan  the  expiring 
flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example  of  such  men  as  Dion 
and  Timoleon,  and  by  inserting  sentimenta  which  wero 
appropriate  to  the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjecta  of 
his  biographies,  the  author  chieflv  selecta  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  be  passes  over  all  that  bears  no  reference 
to  this  favourite  theme.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  display  in  a  very  enviable  view 
the  fate  of  those  popular  cniefs  who  defended  or  liber- 
ated their  native  land.  The  "  Inrndia^  gloria  comes,** 
lighted  on  almost  ef&rj  Grecian  hero  ;  and  Miltiades 
and  Themistocles  ultimate^  received  no  better  reward 
from  the  free  Athenian  citizens  than  Datames  obtain- 
ed from  the  Persian  despot.-i-With  regard  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  facta,  Nepos  has  given  us  no  informs-  ' 
tion  in  his  prefaife  concerning  the  sources  to  which  he 
resorted ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  biographies  he  cites 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Thcopompus,  and  .Philistus, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  whose  authority  he  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Persian  sffairs.  {Vit.  Conon,  c.  6.) 
That  he  compared  the  diflferent  opinions  of  these  his- 
torians on  the  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passage  in 
his  Alcibiades  (c.  11);  and  it  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage, in  hie  life  of  Themistocles,  that  when  they  dif- 
fered in  their  statement  of  facta,  he  had  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Thucydidea 
(c.  9).  Aulus  Gellius  rather  comniends  his  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facts  (15,  38).  But  Pliny  (5» 
1),  on  the  otM  ^and,  censures  both  his  credulity  and 
baste.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modern  com- 
mentators have  discovered  many  mistakes  and  incon- 
sieUncies  in  almost  every  one  of  his  biographies.  For 
example:  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Mihiades,  son  of 
Cimoii,  as  Nepos  erroneously  relstes,  who  founded  a 
petty  sovereignty  in  the  Tbracian  Chersonese,  but  Mil- 
tiades  the  son  of  Gypselus,  as  the  Lstin  biographer 
migbt  have  learned  from  Herodotus  <6,  34),  an  author 
whom  he  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appears  to  have 
consulted. — Z.  In  the  life  of  Phocion  he  has  mistaken 
the  Greek  words  fyi^Xdc  rif  ("  a  certain  person  of  the 
same  tribe**)  for  a  proper  name,  Emphyletus.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  b^  Tzschucke,that  Phocion  may  have 
had  a  friend  of  this  name,  since  the  same  appellation 
occure  in  Andocides.  Without  some  excuse  of  this 
kind,  Nepos's  knowledge  of  Greek  becomes  very  sus- 
picioua.---3.  In  the  life  of  Pausanias  (c.  1)  he  con- 
founds together  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  Mardonius  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  lattor. — 4.  He  confounds  the  victory  of  Myesle, 
gained  by  Xantippus  and  Leotychides,  with  the  naval  / 
batde  gamed  by  Cimon,  nine  yean  aAer,  near  the  river 
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Eurymedon.  {Vid,  Mycile.)— 5.  In  eomparinf  Ae 
end  of  the  ncoDd  dnpter  and  the  commeDcement  of 
the  third  of  the  life  of  Paaraniae,  with  the  clear  end 
ciicumataniial  namtiTO  of  Thacydidea  (1,  180-184), 
we  ahall  perceiye  that  Nepoa  haa  yiotated  the  Ofder  of 
time,  and  confounded  the  eventa.— 4S.  There  ia  no  leaa 
disorder  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  life  of  Lyaander. 
Nepoa  confounds  two  expeditions  of  this  general  into 
Aaia,  between  which  there  elapsed  an  intenral  of  sev- 
en yeara.  (Compare  Xen.y  Hi»t.  Gr. ,  8, 4, 10.— Diorf. 
Sic,f  14,  13.)— 7.  In  the  aecond  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Dion,  Nepoa  confounds  the  order  of  eventa.  Plato 
made  three  ▼oyases  to  Sicily ;  the  firat  in  the  time  of 
Bionysius  the  lUder,  who  had  him  sold  aa  a  alave; 
Bion  was  then  only  fourteen  yean  old.  At  the  time 
of  his  second  voyage,  Dionysina  the  Elder  waa  no  Ion* 
ger  alive.  It  was  during  his  third  visit  to  the  island 
that  the  philosopher  reconciled  Dion  and  Dionysios  the 
Younger.  Finally,  it  waa  not  Dionysioa  the  Elder, 
but  t&  Bon,  who  invited  Plato  "  mo^iui  ambiiione.** 
—8.  In  the  aecond  chapter  of  the  hfe  of  Cbabriaa, 
utter  confusion  prevaila.  At  the  period  when  Nepoa 
makea  Agesilaus  to  have  gone  on  his  expedition  into 
Egypt,  this  monarch  was  busily  occopiea  in  Bcsetia ; 
and  Ne])os  himself,  in  his  life  of  Agesilaoe,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  enedition.  The  king  of  Egypt 
who  was  aaaisted  by  Chabrias  waa  Tachus,  and  not 
Nectanebis.— 9.  Hannibal  did  not  immediately  march 
to  Rome  after  the  victoiy  at  Canne,  aa  Nepoa  in  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  6)  states,  but  after  havix^  permit- 
ted the  spirit  of  his  army  to  become  corrupted  in  Cam- 
pania.^— 10.  In  the  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  he  aaya  that 
this  general  had  no  share  in  the  battle  of  .£goepota- 
moa ;  the  contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophon.  {Hui. 
Gr.,  8,  1,  28.)—ll.  In  the  life  of  Agesilaus  (c.  6)  he 
attributes  to  this  king  the  victory  at  Corinth,  which 
waa  due  to  Aristodemua,  aa  Xenophon  informs  us 
(Hist.  Gr.,  4,  8,  9). — Nepos  is  also  charged  with 
beihg  too  much  of  a  panegyrist,  and  with  havimr  giv- 
en to  his  lives  the  air  rather  of  a  aeries  of  professed 
eulogies  than  of  discriminating  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies. In  fact,  however,  he  selected  the  lives  of  those 
whom  he  considered  aa  moat  worthy  of  admiration ; 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  bestow  due  reprobation  on 
the  few  who,  like  Pausanias  and  Lyaander,  degen- 
erated from  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  Nepoa 
appeara  to  have  been  folly  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  biography ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  was  more  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  not 
require  to  be  so  full  with  regard  to  public  eventa,  and 
admitted  more  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  To 
this  distinction  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  for  exam- 
ple, is  occupied  with  the  private  character  and  mem- 
orable aayings,  more  than  with  the  patriotic  exploits, 
of  that  renowned  hero.  He  has  thus  recorded  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  which  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found ;  and  he  excels  in  that  art  (the  difficplty  of 
which  renders  good  abridgmenta  so  rare)  of  perceiving 
the  featurea  which  are  most  characteratic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  touches.  *'  The  character  of  Alcil^ 
iades,*'  saya  Gibbon,  **is  such  that  Livy  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it.''  (Mae.  WarJts,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.>--The  MS.  of  JBmiltus  Probus,  the  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  the  Editio  Prineept  published  oy  Janson 
in  1471,  all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  The 
fragment  of  the  hfe  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the  life 
of  Pomponius  Atticus,  now  generally  appended  to 
the  VUa  ExceUeniium  ItMeratorvm,  were  discover- 
ed by  Comerus  in  an  old  MlS.  containing  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  were  published  by  him  along 
with  the  Vita  Imferatorum,  in  an  edition  which  Is 
without  date,  but  is  generalff  accounted  the  second 
of  that  production  of  Nepos.  It  is  evident  that  the 
life  of  AUicua  was  a  separate  work,  or  an  extract  of 
m  woik,  which  was  ^together  difoent  from  the  VUm 
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a  military  eommaader;  aadi  aeeoodly«  Nepos  dedi* 
cates  the  ViiOi  Impiraiormm  to  Atticoa,  whue,  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  life  of  Atticns,  he  minutely  re- 
latea  the  cinmmsUBces  of  hia  death.  The  old  acholi- 
acts  are  of  opinioD,  that,  along  with  the  fragment  oa 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  it  had  originally  formed 
part  of  a  treatiae  by  Coraelius  Nepos  which  is  now 
lost,  and  which  was  entitled  *'  Da  ffutoriot  Latimg.'* 
—The  life  of  Atticus  is  much  more  curious  and  vain- 
able  than  the  biographies  of  the  Greek  generala.  It  is 
fuller,  and  it  is  not  drawn,  aa  they  are,  from  aeeondary 
sources.  Nepos  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Atticoa, 
and  waa  himself  an  eye-witneaa  of  all  that  he  salates 
concerning  the  daily  occuireiices  of  his  life,  and  with 
regard  to  the  moat  minute  particulara  of  his  domestic 
aixangementa,  even  down  to  his  booaehold  expenses. 
Aa  exhibiting  the  folleet  details  of  the  private  hfe  of  a 
Roman  (though  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  highly  lavein»- 
Ue  and  ornamental),  it  is  perhapa  the  most  interaating 
piece  of  biography  which  has  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity.'—Nepoa  appeara  to  have  been  a  very  fertile 
writer.  Beaides  the  hvea  of  comuandera  and  that  of 
Pomponius  Atticus,  he  waa  the  author  of  aeveial 
works,  chiefly  of  an  histofioal  description,  which  ai« 
now  almost  entirely  lost.  He  wrote,  in  three  books,  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  ho  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  author  among  the  Romans  who 
completed  a  task  of  this  laborious  m  usefel  deecrip- 
tion.  Aulas  QeUins  mentions  his  life  of  Ciceto  (15^ 
S8),  and  quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work  entitled  £»- 
emphrum  Hbri  (7,  18).  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difierence  of  the  terms  tiieratus  and  eruditug  ; 
and,  finally,  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Dien  informs  us  of 
a  work  which  Nepos  wrote,  Ds  Higtorieu  6^Mt.— 
While  so  many  or  his  productions  have  been  lost,  and 
while  it  has  been  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  which  he  actually  composed,  others,  by  a  stni^ 
caprice,  have  been  attribotea  to  him  which  he  certain- 
hr  did  not  write.  One  of  theae  ia  the  work  De  VirU 
lUustribusj  now  generally  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor. 
Another  is  the  book  De  Ezadio  Trvja,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Comehua  Nepoe, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Dares  Phrygies,  though,  in  tact, 
it  was  written  by  an  obscure  author,  after  the  age  of 
Constantino.  Along  with  the  book  whieh  paaaed  ma* 
der  the  name  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  it  became  the  oriein 
of  those  folios  of  romance  and  chivalry,  in  which  the 
heroea  of  Greece  were  marshalled  with  Arthur^e 
Round-Table  Knights,  and  with  the  Paladins  of  Charw 
lemagne. — The  best  editions  of  Nepos  are,  that  of 
Longoliua,  Colon.,  1548;  Lambinus,  Lutet.,  1509, 
4to ;  et  Franeof.,  1608,  fol. ;  Bosius,  JUpt.,  1657, 
1675,  8vo;  Van  Suvereo,  iMgd.  Btit.,  1778,  8vo; 
Tzschucke,  Getting.,  1804,  8vo ;  Haries,  L^«.,  1806, 
8vo ;  Fischer,  Ltps.,  1806, 8vo  ;  Diihne,  lApB.,  18S7, 
8vo ;  and  Bremi,  Upa.,  18«7,  8vo,  {Dunlofs  JIUh 
man  Uterature,  vol.  8,  p.  6l%,9efq.) 

NiPonlNus,  FLAvfvs  PopiLius,  a  aon  of  Eotropia, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantme.  He  prochini- 
ed  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Con- 
stans,  marched  to  Rome  with  a  body  of  gladiatora  and 
other  worthless  foHowers,  defeated  Anicetus  the  pn»- 
torian  prefect,  and  pillaged  the  city.  He  enjoyed  hie 
usurped  power  only  twenty-eight  davs,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  MarcdlH 
nus,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Magnentius.  {Le  Bmw, 
Hist,  iu  Bos-Empire,  vol.  1,  p.  858.) 

NimmfuM,  a  promontory  of  Bithpia,  on  the  Pit©. 
pontis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cianus  Smus.  It  is  mom 
usually  known  by  ita  Greek  name  Poaidium.  Man- 
nert  gives  the  modem  appellation  aa  Bos  Biinm. 
{Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  8,  p.  578.) 

NKmrifYirs  Dux,  an  expression  applied  by  Honeo 
{Epod.,  9,  7)  to  Sextns  Pompeins,  who  boaatiittly 
styled  himself  the  eon  of  Neptoie,  becauee  hia  fetheff 
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had  onoe  held  the  eonunftnd  of  the  9m.  {Dh  Com., 
48, 1 9.)  Coins  ttill  exist  of  this  Roman  leader,  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Neptane,  with  the  inscription  Magnus 
Pku  Imperator  iterum ;  or  this,  Frafectou  dassis  et 
ora  manhiiuB  ex  s.  e,  (Coneolt  Kaschiy  Lex  Bei 
Num.,  vol.  6,  col.  1676,  seqq.) 

NiFTVNUs  or  Neptomnus,  the  god  of  the  sea,  a 
Roman  divinity,  whose  attribntes  are  neariy  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Greek  Poseidon  {UomiSwf),    They 
will  hoth,  therefore,  be  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
article,    Neptane  or  Poseidon,  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  tne  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Jnno,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  divinities  of 
Greece ;  although,  according  to  Herodotus  (3, 60),  he 
was  not  originally  a  Greek  deity,  but  his  worship 
was  imported  from  Libya.    This  statement,  however, 
OB  the  part  of  the  hiatorian,  cannot  be  correct.    Nep- 
tune was  the  god  of  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  fountains,  but  he  was  more  particular- 
ly regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea,  which  he  acquired  in 
ma  share  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Saturn.     His 
wiie  was  Amphitrite,  and  their  children  were  Triton 
aed  Rhode,  or  Rhodes,  which  last  became  the  bride  of 
'   Helios,  or  the  Sun-god.    A  late  legend  said  that  Am- 
phitrite fled  the  love  of  the  god,  but  that  he  came  riding 
on  a  dolphin,  and  thus  won  her  affection  ;  and  for  this 
service  be  placed  the  dolphin  among  the  stars.    {Era- 
totth.,  CaUut.,  Zl.—Hygvi.,  Poet.  Astron.,  1,  17.) 
Neptune,  like  his  brother  Jupiter,  had  a  numerous 
progeny  by  both  goddesses  and  mortals.    The  fleet 
steed  Arion  was  the  offspring  of  the  sea-god  and    Ce- 
res, both  having  assumed  the  equine  form.     Accord- 
ug  to  one  account,  the  nymph  Rhodes  was  his  daugh- 
ter by  Venus.     (Hertmh.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pmd.t  OL,  7, 
S4.>---Neptone  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in 
his  well-known  contest  with  Minerva  for  the  right  of 
naming  the  city  of  Athens.    ( Vid,  Cecrops.)    Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  are  to  understand  by  this  myth  that 
the  horse  was  imported  into  Ghreece  by  sea.     But  ^is 
explanation  is  far  from  aatisfactory.    It  is  difBcolt  to 
ffive  a  reason  for  the  connexion  of  Neptune  with  the 
horse  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Greek  writers,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
equestrian  deity  as  well  as  the  god  of  the  sea.    In  the 
absence  of  a  better  explanation,  we  will  give  the  one 
suggested  by  Knieht.     "The  horse,"  says  this  writer, 
"  was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.     Hence 
also  it  may  have  been  assumed  as  one  of  the  types  of 
fertility,  and  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  fable  of  Nep- 
tune and  Ceres.    It  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
narrative  of  Pausanias,  where  he  states  (8,  34)  that 
the  Phigalenses  dedicated  a  statue  to  Ceres,  having 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  every  other  part  except  the 
head,  which  waa  that  of  a  horse ;  and  that  she  held  in 
one  band  a  dolphin,  and  in  the  other  a  dove.'*   (JTfi^A/, 
Enquiry f  dec.,  MH,  seqq.  —  Class.  Joum.t  vol.  35, 
p.  34,  seaq.) — Besides  his  residence  on  Olympus,  Nep- 
tune had  a  splendid  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  iEgs. 
(//.,  IS,  31.— Od.,  6,  881.)    Homer  g^ves  a  noble  de- 
scription of  his  passage  from  it  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
his  chariot-wheels  bat  touching  the  #atery  plain,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gamboling  around  their  king. 
His  most  celebrated  temples  were  at  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus,  at  Onchestus,  Heliee,  Troezene,  and  the 
promontories  of  Tsnarum  and  G^estus. — Neptune 
IS  rapresented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic 
aspect ;  his  form  is  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular ; 
and  hence  **the  chest  of  Neptune"  (oripvov  UofTetSd- 
»rof,  11. 1 5. 479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  char- 
acteristie  of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noble 
iragment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
Britisfa  Museum.     He  usually  bears  in  his  hand  the 
trident,  the  three-pron^  symbol  of  bis  power ;  the 
dolpMn  and  other  marine  objects  accompany  hb  im* 
The  animals  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice  were 
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nevaUy  black  bttOa,  rams,  and  bea^pigs.-^Kept1m• 
was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  was 
principally  worshipped  by  the  lonians,  who  were  in 
most  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Dorian  citiesf 
however,  which  acquireid  a  love  for  foreign  comraercer 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Neptune  extensively  pre- 
vailed. -  {MuUer^s  Dorians,  vol.  I,  p.  417,  seq.,  iSng. 
transl.) — The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseraon  and 
Neptunus  is  doubtful.  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric 
Greek  Poieidan  (Horciddv),  of  which  we  have  another 
example  in  the  nime  of  Potidaa,  written  PoUidai* 
{lJorei6ala)  in  the  inaeription,  now  in  the  Britiab 
Muaeum,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writers,  contains  the 
same  root  in  the  first  syllable  as  we  find  in  vord^  and 
iroTafi6ci  AD^  has  the  same  reference,  in  all  likelihood^ 
to  water  and  fluidity.  {MnUer,  Proleg.,  p.  389.)--^ 
Neptunus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  by  the  Stole 
Balbns,  in  Cicero,  from  nando  {N,  D.,  3,  36),  an  ety- 
mology which  Cotta  subsequendy  ridicules.  (JV.  D.f 
3,  34.)  Yarro  deduces  it  £rom  nuphtf  beesnse  this 
god  *'  covers"  {obnubii}  the  earth  with  the  sea.  (L. 
L.,  4,  10.)  This  latter  derivation,  though  approved 
of  by  Vossius  {EtynuL,  s.  v.  nupts),  is  no  better  than 
the  former.  We  may  compare  the  form  of  the  word 
Nept-^nus  or  Neptr-umnus  with  Port-umnus,  Vert* 
ummcs,  and  the  word  al-umnus ;  but  the  meaning  or 
origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  N^  seems  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  same  root  that  is 
contamed  ra  the  Greek  viirr-u,  "  to  wet."  {Kdght* 
ley^s  Mythology,  p.  86,  seqq. — Eneycl*  Us.  KnSwLf 
vol.  16,  p.  146.) 

NxbbIdbs  (Ni/pi^Mer),  nymphs  of  the  sea,  dsugfaters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  are  said  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number,  but  Propertius 
makes  them  a  hundred  (3,  5, 88).  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune ; 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles ;  Galatea,  Doto,  dee. 
The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  generally  connected, 
as  might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thus, 
they  were  worshipped  in  Corinth,  where  Neptune  was 
held  in  especial  honour,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  fA 
Greece.  {PoMsan.,  3,  1,  7,  seq.-^H.,  3,  36, 6.— /<i., 
6,  19,  3.)  The  Nereids  were  originally  represented 
as  beautiful  nymphs;  but  they  were  afterward  de- 
scribed as  bemgs  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fish.     {PUn.,  9,  4.) 

Nkbbus  (two  syllables),  a  sea-deity,  the  eldest  son  of 
Pontus  and  Earth.  {Hesiod,  Theog.,  333.)  Though 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  Homer,  he  is  frequency 
alluded  to  under  the  title  of  the  Sea-elder  {fiMo^  ye" 
pQv),  and  his  daughters  are  called  Nereids.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  yrM 
termed  an  elder:  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  also  assign- 
ed to  him.  When  Hercules  was  in  ouest  of  the  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  be  was  directed  by  the  nymphs 
to  Nereus.  He  found  the  god  asleep  and  seized  him. 
Nereus,  on  awaking,  changed  himself  into  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  in  vain :  he  was  obliged  to  instruct 
him  how  to  proceed  before  the  hero  would  release 
him.  {ApoOodorus,  3,  5.)  He  also  foretold  to  Par- 
is, when  carrying  away  Helen,  the  evils  he  would 
bring  on  his  country  and  family.  {Horat.,  Od.,  1, 
16.)  Nereus  was  married  to  Doris,  one  of  the  ocean- 
nymphs,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  Ne- 
reids, already  mentioned.  (Kei^htley^s  Mythology, 
^  344.>^Hermann  makes  N^prvf  equifslent  to  Ne- 
fiuus  {v^  fietv),  and  understands  by  the  term  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Hence,  accotdinff  to  the  same  au- 
thority, Nereus  is  called  **the  aged  one,"  because  be 
is  ever  unchangeable ;  he  is  called  true,  because  Che 
bottom  of  the  ocean  never  gapes  in  fissures,  so  as  to 
allow  the  waten  to  escape :  and  he  is  termed  mild 
and  peaceful,  became  the  depths  of  ocean  are  evei 
tranquil  and  at  rest«    iHsrmanni  Opuscula,  vol.  3yp. 
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178.)  SchweDcki  on  the  other  hand,  deriTes  the  ntme 
Nereut  from  vdo,  " to  flow*'  {Animt.^  p.  180.) 
The  t>ett  etymology,  however,  is  imdouhtedly  that 
which  traces  the  form  N^/^ei^f  to  the  bid  Greek  term 
Vfip6vt  "walert**  which  last  may  itself  be  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  nahar.  The  modem  Greek  vepov, 
*^  voter,**  is  therefore  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Compare  Lobeek,  ad  Phryn.,  p.  4S.) 

Nsftfros,  the  hishest  and  most  remarkable  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Ithaca.  {Horn,,  Od.,  1,  31.— !{.,  2, 
632.—- Fir^.,  JBn.,  3, 270.)  According  to  Dodwell, 
the  modem  name  is  Anoi,  which  means  **  lofty  :"  he 
obeerres,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Homer 
have  disappeared :  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren, 
producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens  and  aro- 
matic plants.    {Cratmr^s  Anc.  Oreece,  voh  2,  p.  46.) 

NbrItum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Callipolis.  (Pitn.,  3,  W.-^Ptol,  p.  62.) 
It  is  now  Nardo.  From  an  ancient  inscription,  cited 
by  Muiatori,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  municipiom. 
{Cramer's  Anc,  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  817.) 

Nbrium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  same  with  Ar- 
tabram ;  now  Cape  Finuterre. 

NsBo,  Claodios  CiBSAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  bom  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  A.D.  37, 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  {Sue$on., 
Vit,  Ner.,  c.  6.)  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahe- 
DObarbus  and  Aflrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  was  oriffinaily  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After 
the  death  of  Ahenobarbos,  and  a  second  husband, 
Crispus  Passienus,  Agrippina  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  his  daughter  Octavia  in 
marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted 
him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata.  ( Tacit.f 
Ann.i  12,  26.)  The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully 
attended  to  in  his  youth.  He  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance 
to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  in  his  sixteeenth  year,  by  pleading  in  that 
toncue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
of  Uie  inhabitanto  of  Ilium.  {Sueion.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c. 
7.  — Tact^,  Ann.,  12,  58.)  At  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius (A.D.  54),  while  Agrippina,  by  soothings,  flat- 
teries, and  affected  lamentations,  detained  Brittanicus, 
the  son  of  Claudius  and  Meesalina,  within  the  cham- 
bers of  the  psiace,  Nero,  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates,  was  hfted  by  the  guard  in  waiting  into  the 
covered  coach  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  in 
procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  under  the  illusion  that  it  was 
Britannicus.  He  entered  the  camp,  promised  a  dona^ 
live  to  the  cohorts,  was  saluted  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  senate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oration  of  fulsome  panegyric  composed  by  his  precep- 
tor Seneca.  Agrippina  soon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  chief  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  her  vm- 
dictive  and  cmel  temper  would  have  hurried  Nero,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acta  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burma,  to  whom  Nero  had  in- 
trasted  the  government  of  the  state.  Through  their 
counsels  the  first  five  yeara  of  Nero^s  reign  were  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency ;  and  an  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  that,  having  on  one  occasion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  malefsctor,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Would  that  I  eoiUd  not  wriu  r  {Sueton., 
Vit.  Ner,,  10.)  He  discouraged  pubh'c  informers, 
refused  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were 
offered  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  nsed  every 
art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  latter.  But  his  moth- 
er wss  enraged  to  find  that  her  power  over  him  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constanify  disre- 
flarded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests.  His  neg- 
lect of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal  love  of  Acte> 
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a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  the  biMch 
between  lum  and  his  parent.  She  frequently  address- 
ed him  in  the  most  contemptuous  language ;  remind- 
ed him  that  he  o^ed  his  elevation  solely  to  her,  and 
threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the 
msnner  in  which  Claudius  hsd  met  bis  end,  and 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  Bri- 
tannicus, the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The  threata  of 
hia  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of  Britain- 
nicus,  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  of 
that  lonff  catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterward  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Nero.  But  while  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  appean,  from  the  testimony  of 
most  historians,  to  have  been  wisely  conducted  by 
Burms  snd  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in  the 
meet  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  He  was 
accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  his 
own  age,  to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  at  night, 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  passengers,  and  even  to 
break  into  private  houses  and  take  away  the  property 
of  their  ownera.  But  these  extravajzances  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  his  love  for  Poppea,  whom  he 
had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  more  serioue 
crimes.  Poppsa,  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the 
imperial  throne,  perceived  thst  she  could  not  hope  to 
attain  her  obiect  while  Agrippina  was  alive,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  The*  entreaties  of  Poppaea  appear  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  advice  of  Burros  and  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate 
or  justify  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  son.  ( Tadt.^ 
Ann.,  14,  U.-^QuintU.,  8,  6.)— In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  Nero  lost  his  best  counsellor,  Burms ; 
and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  where  his  presence  had  become  dialiked,  and 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  time 
Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppaea,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation  of 
adultery  and  treasoiL  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  64,  Rome  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Of 
the  fourteen  districta  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
four  only  remained  entire.  The  fire  originated  at  that 
part  of  the  Cirous  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Pala- 
tine and  Ccalian  Hills,  and  raged  with  the  greatest  fu- 
ry for  six  days  snd  seven  nights ;  and,  after  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again, 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to 
have  acted  on  thia  occasion  wiw  the  greatest  b'beral- 
ity  and  kindneas ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provis- 
ions at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  the  imnerial  ^r- 
dens  were  thrown  open  to  the  sufferen,  and  buildings 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  But  these  acta  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  insufficient  to  screen 
him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city  himself,  and 
some  even  reported  that  he  had  ascended  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  be  amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction 
of  Troy.     From  many  ciroumstances,  however,  it  ap- 

eian  improbable  that  Nsro  was  guilty  of  this  crime, 
is  gnilt,  indeed,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Suetonius 
and  Dio  Casaius,  but  Tacitus  sdmita  that  he  was  not 
able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accuaation.  In  or- 
der, however,  to  remove  the  auapicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  au- 
thon  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them,  accordingly, 
were  seized  and  put  to  death.  Their  execution  aerv- 
ed  aa  an  amusement  to  the  people.  Some  were  cov- 
ered with  skins  of  wild  beasto,  and  were  torn  to  pie- 
ces by  dogs;  othen  were  crucified;  and  several 
were  smeared  with  pitch  and  other  comboatible  ma- 
terials, and  burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the 
night :  **  Whence,*'  says  the  historian,  "  pity  arose  for 
ihe  guilty  (though  they  deserved  the  severest  punish- 
menta),  since  Uiey  were  pat  to  death,  not  for  the  pub- 
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be  good,  bat  to  gntiiy  the  crael^  of  a  tinglo  man.'* 
{Tacii.,  Arm.,  15,  44.)— In  the  foUowing  vear,  A.D. 
65,  a  powerful  conapiiacy  waa  formed  for  the  parpoae 
of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was  discovered 
by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  put  to 
death.  Among  otoers  who  suffered  on  this  occasion 
were  Lucan  and  Seneca ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  dottbtfoL  In  the  same  year  Poppaea  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band while  ahe  was  in  an  advanced  slate  of  pregnan- 
cy.-^Doring  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Nero  was 
principally  engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
bad  previously  appeared  as  an  actor  on  the  Roman 
stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in  succession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1800  crowns 
for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games.  On 
his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Rome  as 
a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. But  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  eztrava- 
eances,  Vindez,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
declared  aeainst  his  authority ;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  Galba,  who  command^  in  Spain. 
The  pretorian  cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba, 
and  the  senate  pronounced  sentence  of  death  sgainst 
Nero,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  aa  soon  as  he  neard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  pietorian  guards.  Nero,  how- 
ever, snticipated  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which 
had  been  passed  against  him,  by  requesting  one  of. 
his  attendants  to  pot  him  to  death,  after  making  an 
ineflfectual  attempt  to  do  so  with  his  own  hands.  He 
died  A.D.  68,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th 
of  his  reign. — It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor.  That  he  was  a  li- 
centious voluptuary,  and  thst  he  scrupled  at  commit- 
tins  DO  crimes  in  order  to  gratify  his  lust  or  strength- 
en nis  power,  is  sufficiently  proved  ;  but  that  be  was 
such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dio  have  described 
him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to 
call  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  huma^  nature, 
while  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina  must  have  still  &rther  tended  to  deprave  bis 
mind.  Though  he  put  to  death  his  adoptive  brother, 
his  wife,  and  his  mother,  bis  character  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  sanguinary  ;  his  general  administration 
waa  wise  and  equitable,  and  he  never  equalled,  in  his 
worst  actions,  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
or  the  sullen  ferocity  of  Domitian.  Nero  was  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  and  sppears  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  only  resembled  him 
in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  supposed  by  Thiersch  {Epocherij  dLc,  p.  813)  and 
some  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  this  em- 
peror. His  government  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
nnpopalar.  He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
innn  oppressive  taxes,  and  to  protect  the  provinces 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors ;  and  it  mav  be 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  popularity,  that  tnere 
were  persona  who  for  many  years  decked  his  tomb 
vrith  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped 
from  death,  several  imp<y|tor8  at  various  times  as- 
sumed the  name  of  NerOis«nd  gave  no  small  trouble 
to  the  reigning  emperors.  '(Tacit.t'Hitt.,  1,  2. — Id,, 
ib.,  2,  8. — SueioiL,  Vit.  Ner.,  Sl.-^Ouaubon,  ad  Sue- 
ton.9 1,  c.)  During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Roman  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  senenl,  a  profound  state  of  peace. 
In  the  East  the  Parthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ; 
and  in  the  West,  the  Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms 
under  Boadicea,  were  again  reduced  to  subjection  un- 
der Suetonius  Paulinua.  {Encyel,  Us.  KnowL,  vol. 
16,  p.  147,  aag.) — It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  con- 
eluding  this  article,  to  make  some  mention  of  Ne- 
ro'a  celebrated  "  Golden  House"  {Auna  Dotms), 
The  only  description  en  rscoid  of  this  coetiy  stnic- 


tore  ii  that  of  Saetonios :  **  In  nothing,"  says  tUs 
writer,  "waa  Nero  so  ruinous  aa  in  building.  He 
erected  a  mansion  extending  from  the  Palatine  as  fax 
as  the  EsquiliflB.  At  first  he  called  it  his  *  House  of 
Passage,'  but  aftervrard,  when  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  restored  again,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  hia 
*  Golden  House.'  To  form  an  idea  of  ita  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  following  paf' 
ticmars.  The  vestibule  admitted  his  colossal  statue, 
which  was  120  feet  hiffh :  the  building  was  on  so 
Uurge  a  scale,  that  it  had  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long  r 
also,  an  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  build- 
ings presenting  the  appearance  of  towns.  There  were^ 
moreover,  grounds  laid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vine- 
yards, and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocked  with  a 
vaat  number  of  every  description  of  cattle  and  wild 
animals.  In  other  respects,  everything  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  with  gems  and  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  banqueting-rooms  were 
fretted  into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowere 
might  be  showered  down  upon  the  guests,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes.  The 
principal  banqueting-room  was  round,  and  by  a  per* 
petual  motion,  day  and  night,  was  made  to  revolve 
aAer  the  manner  of  the  universe."  {Sueton.,  Vit. 
Ner.t  c.  31.)  When  the  structure  waa  completed, 
Nero  is  said  to  have  declared  "  that  he  at  length  had 
a  house  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in"  {se  quasi 
hominem  tandem  hoMtare  cctpisse. — Sueton.,  h  c.y 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  contrivance  was  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  banquetin^-room.  Donatus  makes  it  a  hol- 
low globe,  fixed  inside  a  square  room,  and  turning  on 
iu  own  axis ;  and  he  introduces  the  guests  by  a  doot 
near  the  axis,  **  where  there  is  the  least  motion  !*' 
{DomU.,  de  Urb.  Vet.,  lib.  3.— a;?.  Grttv.  Tkes.,  voL 
3,  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  {Rom.  Ant.,  p.  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  was  made  "  to  ahift  and  exhibit  new 
appearances  aa  the  different  counes  or  dishes  were 
removed  ;"  but  this  does  not  explain  "  the  perpetual 
motion,  day  and  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nero's  architects,  Severus  and  Celcr,  cer- 
tainly deserve,  the  mention  of  their  names.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  15, 42.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  '*  the  gems  and 
the  gold  which  this  house  contained  were  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  that 
period)  as  the  fields  and  pools ;  the  woods,  too,  in  one 
direction,  forniiog  a  kind  of  solitude ;  while  here, 
again,  were  open  spaces  with  commanding  views." 
(Tadt.,  I.  c.)— The  bouse  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  Cessn  must  not,  however,  be  confounded.  Thejr 
were  evidently  two  distinct  things.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  16, 
39. — Burgess,  ArUiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  172, 
sea.y-ll.  A  Roman  consul.  {Vid.  Claudius  III.)— 
III.  Caesar,  son  of  Gcrmanicus  and  Agrippina.  He 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius. By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanus  he  was  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death.  {Tacit., 
^«n.,4,  59,  seq.^Siuton-,  Vit.  Tib.,  54.) 

NeronIa,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Nero.  {Vid. 
Artaxata.) 

NkrtobrIoa,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  som« 
distance  to  the  west  of  Corduba.  It  was  also  called 
Concordia  Julia,  and  is  now  VaUra  la  Vieja.  {Pclyb., 
86,  2.— l/iter/,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  381.)  In  Polybiua 
it  is  written  'EpKoBpixa  by  a  miaUke  of  the  copyists, 
the  N  being  omitted  probably  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding T7P.  (Compare  Schweigh.  ad  Appian.,  6,  4S, 
p.  260.)  On  D'Anvtlle's  map  this  place  is  set  down 
within  the  limiu  of  Lusitania.— II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  be- 
tween Bilbilis  and  C«sanogusU.  It  is  now  Abnunia. 
(Flarez,  2,  }7. -^Appian,  6,  60.^1W».  AnL,  p.  487, 
439.'^Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  400.)  Casaubon  {ad 
Pobfb.,  fragm.f  85,  2)  altars  'Opr^yo  into  Nepre- 
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iptyot  but  ioconectly,  since  the  piece  metnt  i«  probably 
tne  Areobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  As  regards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  name  Nertobi^,  consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Mesembria.    (Ukertt  I.  c.) 

NiRTA,  MAf  CVS  CoccBfus,  tho  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  27  ac- 
coitling  to  Eotropkis  (8,  I),  or  A.D.  83  aecordincr  to 
Dio  Cassius  (68, 4).  His  ^mily  originally  came  from 
Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestore  rose  to  the  hi^est 
honours  in  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather  Coc- 
ceitts  Nerva,  who  was  consul  A.D.  22,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  ^s  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  this  individual  pot  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  {Awn,.,  6,  28.) — Nerva,  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  favourite 
of  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honoun, 
A.D.  66,  when  he  was  pretor  elect.  Tne  poetry  of 
Nerva,  which  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and 
Martial,  appean  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Nero.  Nerva  was  empl^ed  in  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  and  was 
banished  by  him  to  Tarantum.  On  the  assassination 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secun- 
dus,  commander  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
thenius,  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and 
praised  by  all  ancient  writen,  and  forms  a  strikmg 
contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor. 
He  discouraged  all  informen,  recalled  the  exiles  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  some  oppressive 
taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  Many 
instances  of  his  liberality  and  clemency  are  recorded 
by  his  contemporary,  the  younger  Pliny  ;  he  allowed 
no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign ;  and  he 
practised  the  greatest  economy,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  his  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  met  with  little  favour  from  the 
Prstorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  eveij  kind.  Enraged  at  the 
loss  of  theu*  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Parthenhis  and  their 
own  commander  Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to 
death.  The  excesses  of  his  own  guards  convinced 
•Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trajan  as  his 
successor,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. Nerva  died  A.D.  98,  after  a  reiffn  of  sixteen 
months  and  nine  days.  (Dio  Cast.t  68,  1,  seqq. — 
PHny,  Paneg.^c.  H.—Ji.  ib.,  c.  Sd.-^Aurel.  Via., 
c.  li.—Encyd.  Us.  Kntnol,  vol.  16,  p.  149.) 

NbrvIi,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Scaldis  or  Scheldt, 
near  the  sources  of  that  river;  afterward  HainauU  and 
Nori.  Their  original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  J?a- 
via;  but  afterward  Camaricom  {Cambray)  and  Tur- 
nacum  {Toumay)  became  their  chief  cities  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (C«s.,  B.  G.,  6, 89. — 
Plin.,  4,  17.) 

Nbsis  (w  or  ttKs),  now  NUidn,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shon.  Cicero  mentions 
it  as  a  favourite  residence  of  his  friend  Brutus.  (Ep, 
ad  Att,  16,  1.) 

Ntssus,  I.  a  centaur,  who  attempted  the  honour  of 
Deianira.  {Vid.  Deianire.) — II.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
more  correctly  the  Nestus.    {Vid.  Nestus.) 

Nbstor,  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew  of  Pe- 
lias  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  tne  youngest 
of  twelve  brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  himself,  were  slain  by  Hercules,  tor  having 
taken  part  against  him  with  Auffeas,  king  of  Elis. 
The  tender  yean  of  Nestor  saved  him  from  shaiing 


their  hit.  {Vid,  Neleus.)  Nestor  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  and  subsequently,  though 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  led  his  forces  to  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  himself 
among  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  his  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom.  Indeed^  by  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  description  contained  in  the 
Odyssey,  of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it 
would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in  his  char- 
acter the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible.  The  most  conspicuous  enterprises  in 
which  Nestor  bore  a  part  prior  to  the  Trojan  war, 
were,  the  war  of  the  Pylians  against  the  Eltans,  and 
the  affair  of  the  Lapitha  and  Uentaon.  Some  have 
also  placed  him  among  the  Argonauts.  Nestor  mar- 
ried Euzydice,  the  daughter  of  Clymenus  (according  to 
othen,  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon),  and  had 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  returned  in  safety 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  his  days  in  his  native 
land. — ^Nestor  is  sometimes  called  the  *'  Pylian  ssge,*' 
from  his  native  city  Pylos.  He  is  also  styled  by  Homer 
*'the  Gerenian,*'  an  epithet  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Messenian  town  of  Gere- 
nia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  {Heyne^ 
ad  IL,  2,  836),  although  othen  refer  it  to  his  advanced 
age  {y^pac. — Compare  Schtpenck,  Andeut.,  p.  181). 
Homer  makes  Nestor,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  to 
have  survived  two  generations  of  men,  and  to  be  then 
living  among  a  third.  This  would  give  his  age  at  about 
seventy  yean  and  upward.    {Heyne,  <ui  2/.,  1,  260.) 

Nbstorius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  became  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  428,  under  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  II.  He  showed  himself  very  zealous  against 
the  Arians  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  some  time,  a 
priest  of  Antioch  named  Anastasius,  who  had  foHowed 
r^estorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  become  man,  but  had  de- 
scended on  the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  that  the  two  natures  became  morally  united,  as  it 
were,  but  not  hypostatically  joined  in  one  penon ;  and 
that,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  peraon,  and 
not  the  divinity,  that  suffered.  This  doctrine  bein^ 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  actually  supportea 
by  Nestorius,  was  the  ori^n  of  what  is  tenned  the 
Nestorian  schism.  Nestonus  refused  to  allow  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Tkeotokoa  {eeordKoc),  or 
MoUier  of  God,  but  allowed  her  that  of  Chrittotokow 
{Xp(aTOT6Koc)t  or  Mother  of  Christ.  He  met,  of 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  controveny 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Constantinople.  Cyr- 
ill,  bishop  of  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  with  his  character- 
istic violence,  anathematized  JNestorius,  who,  in  his 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  degra> 
ding  the  divine  nature,  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature,  lue  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  convoked  a  general  council  at  Ephesus  to  de« 
cide  upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.  This  council, 
which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  H, 
as  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  among- 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  this  the  council 
deposed  Nestorius.  Soon  after,  John  of  Antioch  and 
his  friends  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  bein^  guilty 
of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy.  The  emperor,  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesiution  sent  for 
rfestorius  and  Cyrill;  but  it  appean  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  what  he  considered  pride  and  obstinacy 
in  Nestorius,  and  he  confined  him  in  a  monastery. 
But,  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  faction, 
Theodosius  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Thebais  in 
Egypt,  where  he  died.  His  partisans,  however,  spread 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to  form 
a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  especially 
m  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriarch  resides  at  Dtar- 
bekr.    The  Nestoriansb  at  one  time,  apread  into  Per- 
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•k,  and  thence  to  the  coeit  of  Corcaumdel,  where  ihe 
Portuguese  found  &  comnumity  of  them  at  iSL  ThonU, 
whom  ibey  persecuted  and  compelled  to  turn  Roman 
Catholics.  {Doucin,  Hittoire  du  NestorioMume^  1698. 
^AssemAfd,  BMioih.  OrUtU.,  vol.  ^^'■^EncycL  Us. 
Kmnol.,  yol.  16,  p.  166.) 

NasTUs  (less  cozrectly  Nessos),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
forming  the  boundary  between  that  country  and  Mace- 
donia in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  This  ar^ 
rangement  subsequently  remained  unchanged  by  the 
Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  {Stra- 
bo,  dai.-^La.,  45,  29.)  Thucydides  states  that  the 
river  descended  from  Mount  Iconios,  whence  the  He-' 
brus  also  derived  iu  source  (3,  96),  and  Herodotua 
informs  us  that  it  fell  into  the  ^gean  Sea  near  Ab- 
dera  (7, 109.— -Compare  TkeaphratL,  Hist.  PL,  3,  2). 
The  same  writer  elsewhere  remarks,  that  lions  were 
to  be  found  in  Europe  only  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Achelous  of  Acamania  (7,  126. — PUmf,  4,  11. — 
Mela,  3,  3).  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  this 
river  was  corrupted  into  Meatus ;  and  it  is  still  called 
Mesto,  or  Cara^ou  (Black  River),  by  the  Turks. 
{Cramer* M  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Nbubi,  a  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  established  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  Tyras  and  Hypania  {DneUUr  and  Bog). 
They  appear  also  to  have  touchcKl  on  the  Bastamian 
Alps,  which  would  separate  them  from  the  Agathyrsi. 
iHerod.,4, 106.— ilfeii, ?,  1.— P/m.,4,  li,^Bennea, 
Geogr,  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  112.) 

NicjBA,  I.  a  city  of  India,  founded  bv  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  hia  victory  over  Porus.    It  was 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hjdaspes,  on  the  road 
from  the  modern  Attack  to  Lahore,  and  juat  below  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Jamad.    {Arrian^  5, 
9,  6. — Justin,  12,  Q.^Curtms,  9, 4.— Vincent's  Perv- 
jias,  p.  110.)--II.  The  capital  of  Bithynia,  situate  at 
ihe  extremity  of  the  lake  Ascanius.     Stephanus  of 
Byaantiom  informs  us,  that  it  was  first  colonized  by 
the   Bottifii,   and  was   called   Anchore    {^kyx^pn\ 
StrabOy  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  circum-' 
stances,  but  states  that  it  was  founded  by  ^ntigonus, 
eon  of  Philip,  who  called  it  Antigonea.    It  subse- 
quently received  the  name  of  Nic»a  from  Lysimachus, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
(Strab.,   566.)    Nicna  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  ao  that  from  a  monument  which  stood  near 
the  gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  four  gates 
of  the  city.    {Strab.,  I.  c.)    At  a  subsequent  period, 
it  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
having  superseded  Nicomedea  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.     Pliny  the  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
in   his   Letters,  of  the  city  of  Nicea  and  its  public 
baildings,  which  he  bad  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia.    (Ep.,  10,  40. — 
Ift.,  10,  48,  seqo.)    In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
leos,  however,  tne  latter  city  was  declared  the  metrop- 
olis.     {Dio  Ckrysost.y  Orat.,  38.)     Still  Nicsa  re- 
mainedf  as  a  place  of  trade,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  from  this  city,  too,  all  the  great  roads  di- 
Yetged  into  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.     (^Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  669,  seqq.) 
Nicasa  was  the  birthfuace  of  Hipparchus  the  astrono- 
mer iSuidAS,  s.  e.  'Invapxoi),  and  also  of  Bio  Cas- 
sins. — ^The  present  town  of  Isnik,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Turks,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bithynian  city  ; 
but,  aecordinfr  to  Leake,  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
sod  gates  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation.    In  most 
places  %hierf  are  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Roman 
tiles  and  laige  square  stones,  ioined  by  a  cement  of 
great  thickness.    The  Turkish  town,  however,  was 
never  so  large  as  the  Grecian  Nicsa,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  of  the  remains 
of  that   city.     {Leakeys  Journal,  p.  10,  seq. — Cra- 
wsBf^a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  I81.)---Nicea  is  famous 


in  ecclesiastical  histocy  as  the  seat  of  the  first  and 
moat  important  (ecumenical  council  held  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, aAer  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile 
Aziua  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
parties  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  in  the  year 
826  A.D.,  and  sat  probably  about  two  months.  It 
was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
East;  few,  however,  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  more  than  260  bishops  present, 
besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writers 
give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  follow- 
ed ia  Uiat  of  Socrates,  Theodoret,  snd  Epiphanius, 
who  state  that  818  bishops  attended  the  council.  It 
is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  president  was  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba 
i^Ooriota)  in  Spain.  Constantino  himself  was  present 
at  its  meetings.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the 
council  of  Nice  was  the  Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of 
Caraarea  proposed  a  creed  which  the  Arian  party 
would  have  oeen  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as  im- 
bodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  is  the  application  of  the  word  conf 
substantial  {6fioo/i>oioO  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  his  union  with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been 
purposely  omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius. 
The  creed  agreed  upon  by  the  council  was  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  present  except  two,  Secundus,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas,  bishop  of  Marmsrica. 
Three  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  signed  at 
last,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedea,  Theognis  of  Ni- 
csa, and  Maris  of  Chalcedon.  The  council  excom- 
municated Arius,  who  was  immediately  afterward  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council 
had  not  the  efiect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  East- 
em  church,  for  the  Arian  controversy  was  still  warmly 
carried  on;  but  it  has  supplied  that  mode  of  stating 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son)  in  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
received  by  the  orthodox.  The  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of.  Easter  was  also  fixed  by  this  council  in  fa- 
vour of  the  practice  of  the  Western  church.  It  also 
decided .  against  the  schism  of  Meletius.  The  only 
documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons. — The  second  council  of  Nice,  held  in 
the  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  he 
lawful.  {Lardner's  Credibility ,  pt.  2,  c.  71.  — En- 
cycl  Vs.  Knowl,  vol.  16,  p.  207.)— III.  A  city  of 
Liguria,  on  the  coast,  one  geographical  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  It  was  situate  on  the 
river  Paulon,  now  PagUone.  Nicsaa  was  of  Milesian 
origin,  and  was  established  in  this  quarter  as  a  trading- 
place  with  the  Ligurians.  The  Romans  had  no  such 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  parts,  and 
therefore,  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  city  of  Nicsa  is 
seldom  spoken  of.  The  modem  name  is  Nizza,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  Nice.    {Plin.,  3,  5. — Mela,  2,  6.) 

NiCANOKB,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient 
authors,  and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contrar 
dictory.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
he  lived  about  136  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  III., 
the  last  king  of  Pergamos,  to  whom  be  dedicated  one 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant.  {Smdas. — 
Eudoc.,  op.  Villois.,  vol.  1,  p.  308. — Anon.  Script., 
Vit.  Nicand.)  His  native  place,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophonius  (Cic.,  de 
Oral.,  1,  16),  and  he  succeeded  his  father  as  heredi- 
tary priest  of  Apollo  Clarius.  {Eudoc.,  I.  c. — Anon. 
Vit.) — He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous 
writer,  aa  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
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!uve  t>een  preserred;  bot  of  all  these  we  poeeeae  at 
present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  some  of  the  others.  Both  are  poems.  One 
IS  entitled  QifpiaKd{Theri4ua),  the  other  ^Ale^t^dpfta- 
KG  {Alexipharmaca). — ^The  Tkeriaca  consists  of  near- 
ly 16IK)  lines  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  treats  of  the 
wOHnds  caused  by  different  venomous  animals,  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  each.  It  is  characterized  by 
Haller  (BiUioth,  Botan,)  as  **l(mga,  ineonditOf  et 
faUliu9  Jidei  farrago,**  but  still  we  occasionally  find 
some  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  have  m  it,  for  example,  an  exact,  but  rather  Ions 
description  of  the  combat  between  the  ichneumon  and 
serpents,  whose  flesh  this  quadruped  eats  with  impu- 
nity. He  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he  divides  into 
nine  species,  an  arrangement  adopted  by  some  modem 
naturalists.  Then  come  some  curious  observations  on 
the  effect  of  the  venom  of  various  kinds  of  serpents, 
each  differing  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nicander  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  teeth  ;  which  is,  after  all, 
not  very  far  removed  Som  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  describes  a  species  of  serpents,  named  07^,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
It  moves.  (Compare  PlinVy  8,  36  ;  Aristotle^  Mirah. 
AtucuU.,  c.  178 ;  and  JElian,  N.  A.,  16,  40.)  Ni- 
cander is  the  first  who  distinguishes  between  the  moth 
or  night-butterfly,  and  that  which  flies  by  day,  and  he 
jgives  to  the  former  the  name  of  fdXatva.  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  also  who  mentions  the  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
popular  fables,  which  were  credited,  however,  at  the 
time  that  Nicander  wrote ;  as,  for  example,  that  wasps 
are  produced  from  horse-flesh  in  a  putrid  state,  and 
.bees  from  that  of  an  ox.  He  likewise  states  that  the 
bite  of  the  field-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  the 
animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  (8,  88) 
and  .£lian  (H.  A.,  2,  37).— The  Alexipharmaca  is 
father  a  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same  metre,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Theriaca.  Haller*s  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  se- 
vere as  that  on  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  De- 
MirijfUo  vix  tUla,  symptonuUa  fiui  recensentur,  et 
magna  farrago  et  tnamdita  plantarum  potusimum 
lOlexipharmacantm  subjicitury  Among  the  poisons 
«f  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  the  cantharis  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lutta  Vesicatoria,  but 
Meloe  Ckkkorii.  He  speaks  also  of  the  buprestis 
i^Carahu  Bucidon) ;  of  the  blood  of  a  bull ;  pf^  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  ; 
of  the  leech  {hirudo  veneTuUa) ;  and  of  a  species  of 
gecko  {aaXofidv^pa).  Among  the  vegetable  poisons 
we  find  the  aconite,  coriander  (which  has  sometimes 
been  fatal  in  Egypt),  the  hemlock,  colchicum,  henbane, 
And  the  different  species  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributes  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  poi- 
sons he  mentions  only  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
und  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead. — To  counterbal- 
ance, in  some  degree,  Haller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Nicander*s  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  sta- 
ted, that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or 
«ven  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he 
WAS  long  considered  a  great  authority.  GaJen  aeveral 
times  quotes  him ;  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Jo- 
hannes Actuarius  have  borrowed  from  him  largely. — 
"Nicandef.s  general  treatment  of  cases,"  observes 
Dr.  Adams,  *'  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  is  founded  upon 
'Very  rational  principles ;  and,  in  some  instsnces,  the 
•correctness  of  his  pbysiological  views  is  such  aa  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  he  states  that  poison  is  most 
^tal  (0  a  person  when  iutiBg,  which  clearly  implies  J 


his  tcqntintance  with  the  fact  that  the  veaaels  absoib 
most  readily  when  in  an  empty  state.    This  doctrine, 
which  has  been  revived  of  hte  years  by  a  celebrated 
French  experimentalist  as  a  new  discovery,  is  alluded 
to  not  only  by  our  author,  but  more  fully  by  Celsus, 
Dioscorides,  Faulus   iEgineta,  Avicenna,  Avensoar, 
and  Averrhoes.    It  was,  no  donbt,  from  his  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  that  Nicander  has  nowhere  recom- 
mended general  bleeding,  lest,  by  emptying  the  ves- 
sels, the  absorption  and  its  distribution  over  the  sys- 
tem should  be  promoted.    Hence  subsequent  writers 
on  Toxicology,  such,  for  example,  as  Paulas  JGgineta 
and  Avicenna,  only  approve  of^ bleeding  when  the  poi- 
son is  diffused  over  the  body ;  and  a  very  late  author- 
ity. Dr.  Paris,  is  at  ^eat  pains  to  enforce  the  impro- 
priety of  venesection  in  the  early  stages  before  absorp- 
tion has  taken  place. — Nicander  recommends  cupping 
and  the  actual  cantery  as  preservatives  from  absorption 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  snd  both  these  modes  of 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  yeara  with  great  en- 
comiums.   The  application  of  leeches  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  wound,  though  not  generally  had  recourse  to 
now,  seems  a  remedial  measure  deserving  of  trial. — In 
a  word,  the  great  merit  of  his  practice  is,  that  his  rem- 
edies appear  to  have  been  administered  upon  gener- 
al principles,  and  that  he  did  not  put  much  trust  in 
sp€»:ifics.     Of  many  of  his  medicines,  indeed,  no  one 
nowadays  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  judge  of  them  m  the  indulgent 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obscurer  part 
of  the  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus :  *  What  I 
do  understand  of  it,*  said  he,  with  becoming  modesty, 
*  I  find  to  be  admirable,  and  therefore  J  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  I  do  not  understand  is  equally  so.'  ^ 
— ^With  respect  to  Nicander's  merits  as  a  poet,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  writers.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  Colophon 
is  congratulated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer  and 
Nicander  (vol.  3,  p.  270,  ep.  667,  ed.  Brunck,),    Cice- 
ro, in  alluding  to  his  "  Georgict"  a  poem  not  now  ex- 
tant, praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  {de  Oral., 
1,  16) ;  whilb  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  say  a  that 
the  Theriaca  only  escapes  being  prose  because  it  is 
put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  a 
poem  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  "  of  fable  or  false- 
hood."   {De  Aud.  Pott.,  c.  2.)    This  very  point, 
however,  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  thinks  worthy  of  es- 
pecial commendation,  and  says,  "  Magiui  ei  laue  quod 
ne  quid  ineptum  out  inepti  dicat"    {Pott.,  lib.  5,  c. 
15.)    He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  bis  ex- 
pressions and  versification,  and  declares  that  among  all 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is  hardly  to  be 
found.     M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay 
"  Comment  U*   Science*  influent  dans  la  Poesie** 
(3Cem.  de  VAcad.  Royal  de  Berlin,  1776,  p.   423), 
mentions  Nicander,  to  show  the  antipathy  that  exists 
between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treated.     He  calls  faim  "  a  grinder  of  anti- 
dotes, who  sang  of  acoxpions,  toads,  and  spiders,*'  and 
considers  his  poem  as  fit  only  for  the  apothecaries. — 
Nicander*s  poetical  genius,  in  all  probability,  was  a 
^d  deal  cramped  by  the  prosaic  nature  of  the  sab- 
lects  which  be  chose  for  his  theme  ;  and  we  may  fair- 
ly say,  that  his  writings  contain  quite  aa  much  poetry 
as  could  be  expected  from  such  unpromising  materials. 
Aa  for  bis  style  and  language,  probablv  every  one  who 
has  ever  read  half  a  dozen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems 
will  agree  with  Bentley,  who  ssys  that  he  studiously 
affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and  must  have 
been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his  contemporaries. 
{Mutewn  Critieum,  vol.  1,  p.  371.) — ^The  best  edition 
of  the  AlexipkarTnaca  is  that  of  Schneider,  HoUb^ 
1792,  8vo.    The  Theriaca^  by  the  aame  editor,  and 
equally  valuable,  appeared  in  1816,  lapt.,  8vo.     The 
TWtocff  was  also  pabliahed  the  same  year  in  the 
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JfvMKin  CriUaimt  wiA  Bentley's  emendations  (vol. 
1,  p.  870,  *eqq.).  There  ia  extant  a  Greek  paraphrase, 
10  prose,  of  both  poems  (printed  in  Schneider's  edi- 
tions), by  Eatecnius  the  sophist,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to  Oppian*s 
CjfmeggiicM  and  HtUieuHea,  (£fieydop.  27s.  Jbiots/., 
vol.  16,  p.  808,  seq.) 

NicItob  {NiKOTup,  i.  e.,  **  Victor'^)  a  snmame  as- 
somed  by  Seleucus  I.    {Vid.  Seleacas.) 

NicsPBoaifTM  (SiKrf^ptov)y  a  strongly-fortified  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  south  of  Charrs,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  cillichia  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  selected  the  site,  which  was  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous one.  (Pirn.,  6,  26. — Isidor.,  Charac,  p.  8.) 
The  name  remained  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
k  disappeared  from  history,  and,  in  the  account  of  Jo- 
Uaii*s  expedition,  a  city  named  Callinicum  {KaXXivi- 
mov)  is  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
where  Nicephoriom  had  previously  stood.  This  con- 
ibnnity  of  position,  and  sudden  change  of  name,  lead 
directly  to  the  aupposition  that  Nicephorium  and  Cal- 
linicum were  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the 
earlier  appellation  (**  Victory-bringing,"  vUm  and  ^f>u) 
had  merely  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  sen- 
eral  import  {^*  FaHr-conquering,^*  K<Mi  and  vikti). 
Hence  we  may  reject  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
that  the  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seleucus 
GalJinicQs  as  ito  founder  {CKron.  AUxandr.y  Olymp. 
134,  IX  as  well  as  what  Valesius  (ad  Amm.  Marcell., 
33,  6)  cites  from  Libanios  (Ep.  ad  Aritttenet.)^  that 
Nicephoriom  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  soph- 
ist Callinicns,  who  died  there. — Marcellinus  describe! 
Callinicum  as  a  strong  pla6e,  and  carrying  on  a  great 
trade  {**  mummenittm  robustum,  et  commercandi  opimi- 
tate  gratisnmum**).  Justinian  repaired  and  ttrenffth- 
ened  the  fortifications.  (Compare  Theodorctt  Hist. 
Relig.y  c.  26.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  underwent  a  change.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  who  about  466  A.D.  had  contributed  to  adorn 
the  place,  ordered  it  to  be  called  Leontopolis,  and 
under  this  title  Hierocles  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  of  Osroene.  {Syneedem.y  ed,  Wetselingt  p. 
715.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  asserts  that  Nicepho- 
riom, at  a  later  period,  changed  its  name  to  Coostan- 
tina ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  the  city  of  Constantina 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  part  of  the  countiy.  D'An- 
viUe  fixes  the  site  of  Nicephorium  near  the  modem 
Eacca,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers. 
(Afofiiwrl,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  866,  teqq.) 

NiccpHOBias,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same 
with  the  Centritis.    {Vid.  Centritis.) 

NicBFHdBUs,  I.  an  emperor  of  the  East,  was  origi- 
nally Logothetttt  or  intendant  of  the  finances,  during 
Che  reisn  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constan- 
tine  VC,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  centurv.  Irene, 
having  deprived  her  son^f  sight,  usurped  toe  throne, 
and  reigned  alone  for  nix  years,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  against  her,  headed  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  A.D.  802.  He  banished  Irene  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  great 
destitotion.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against  Ni- 
cephorus, who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
and  they  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor ; 
bot  Nicephorus  defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined 
him  in  a  monasterv,  and  deprived  him  of  sight.  The 
Empreee  Irene  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  stop  their  incursions  into 
the  tenritories  of  the  empire.  Nicephorus  refused  to 
continue  this  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance 
to  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid.  The  caliph  collect- 
ed a  vast  army,  which  devastated  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
pav  cribote  as  Irene  had  done.  In  an  attacx  which  be 
subsequently  made  on  the  Bulgarians,  he  was  utterly 


defeated  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  A.D.  811.  His 
son  Stauracios  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  wss  succeeded  by  Michael  Rhangabe, 
master  of  the  palace.— 11.  The  second  emperor  of  the 
name,  sumamed  Phocas  (bot  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  usuiper  Phocaa,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century),  waa  descended  of 
a  noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
aa  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  we  death  of  Ro- 
msnus  II.,  A.D.  960,  his  widow  Theophano,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian 
to  her  ii^fant  son ;  but,  finding  herself  insecure  on  the 
throne,  she  invited  Nicephorus  to  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  promised  him  her  hand.  Nicephorus 
came,  married  Theophano,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  A.D.  963.  He  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  968,  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil 
manner.  His  avarice  piade  him  unpopular,  and  his 
wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisces,  an  Armenian  officer, 
conspired  with  him  against  her  hosbsnd.  '  Zimisces, 
with  his  confederates,  was  introduced  at  night  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  emperor,  and  murdered  him,  A.D. 
969. — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  a  por- 
tion of  a  military  work  under  the  name  of  this  em- 
peror. It  is  entitled  Uepl  Tcapadpofi^q  woXifuw,  "  0/ 
war  with  light  troops"  making  known  the  mode  of  car- 
lying  on  war  in  mountainous  countries,  as  practised  in 
the  tenth  century.  Hase  has  given  the  first  25  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  at  the  end  of  nis  edition  of  Leo  Dia- 
conus,  these  being  the  only  ones  contained  in  three 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  A  MS.  at  Hei- 
delberg has  80  chapters  more ;  but  Hase  believes  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  thb  work,  or,  rather,  that  thev 
form  part  of  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject.  It 
is  thought,  however,  Uiat  the  production  first  mention- 
ed appeared  after  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  that  the 
compiler,  or  perhaps  author  of  it,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Basilius  II.  and  Conatantine  VIII.  (SchJoU,  Gesch. 
Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  8,  p.  350.)— III.  The  third  emperor  of 
the  name,  sumamed  Botoniates,  was  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas, 
A.D.  1078.  With  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed 
of  Turkish  mercenaries,  he  marc|ied  to  Chalcedon; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  snd  Nicephorus 
wss  proclaimed  emperor  at  ConstantinopAe.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  Another  aapirant  to  the  throne,  Nicephorus 
Bryennius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived 
of  sight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilacius,  was 
likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus,  uo* 
der  the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Alexius  him- 
self, who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was 
soon  after  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Hav* 
ing  entered  Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
cephorus, and  banished  him  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  a  short  time  after,  A.D.  1081.  {Eneyclop.  Us. 
Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  307.) — IV.  Basilaces,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  has  left  aome  fables,  tales,  and 
epopees ;  for  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar*s 
wife ;  David  in  the  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  by 
Absalom,  dec.  These  productions  are  contained  in 
the  collection  of  Leo  Allatius. — V.  Bryennius,  a  na- 
tive of  Orestias,  in  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  UawnepaiSaoroc*  equivalent  to  thst 
of  Casar.  In  1096  A.D.,  .his  father-in-law  intrusted 
to  him  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  In  1108  he  negotiated  the  peace  with 
Boemond,  prince  of  Antioch.  At  the  death  of  Alexius 
in  1118,  Irene,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  Anna 
Comnena,  wife  of  Bryennius,  wished  him  to  ascend 
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4lbe  thfone;  ^nst  his  own  indifference  on  this  point,  and 
the  measures  taken  by  John,  the  son  of  Alexius,  do- 
ieated  their  plana.  It  was  on  this  oceasion  that  Anna 
Comnena  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mis- 
taken the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  He  died  in  1137.  At  the 
Older  of  the  Empresa  Irene,  Bryennias  undertook,  du- 
ring the  life  of  Alexius,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Com- 
nenos,  which  he  entitled  TXrj  *leropiact  **Material$ 
for  Historyt**  and  which  he  distributed  into  four  books. 
He  commenced  with  Isaac  Comnenus,  the  first  prince 
«f  this  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1059  A.D., 
without  being  able  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  his  fan^ 
ily,  into  whose  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1081,  when 
Alexius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Nicephorus  stops  at 
the  period  of  hia  father-in-law's  accession  to  the  throne, 
after  having  ffiven  his  history  while  a  private  individ- 
ual. He  MQ  at  his  dispossi  excellent  materials ;  but 
his  impaitiality  as  an  historian  is  not  very  highly  es- 
teemed. In  point  of  diction,  his  work  holds  a  very 
iavourable  rank  among  4he  productions  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  It  was  continued  by  Anna  Comnena.  {SchSUt 
MisL  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  888.)— VI.  Blemmida,  a 
monk  of  the  13th  century.  He  has  left  three  works: 
*'a  Greographical  Abridgment**  {Teoypa^  awonriK^), 
which  is  nothing  but  a  prose  metaphrase  of  the  Periege- 
sis  of  Dionysius  the  Geographer:  a  work  entitled  "A 
JSecmd  History  (or  Description)  of  the  Earth**  {'Erepa 
hrropia  ne.pl  rrj^  >^c)i  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  form.and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day :  and  a  third,  <*  On  the  Heaoensand 
Earth,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Time,  and  Dayt**  {Uepl 
Oipapo&  Koi  7f  r,  HXiov,  leX^vtfc,  'A.ar(pov,  Xpdvov, 
Kol  *UfUp&v).  In  thia  last  the  author  develops  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  is  a  plane.  The 
first  two  were  published  by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1618,  in 
4to,  and  by  Manzi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library, 
Rom. ,  1819, 4to.  Bemhardy  has  given  the  Metaphrase 
in  his  edition  of  Dionysius,  Lms.,  1828 ;  the  third  is 
unedited.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  his  EpistoUs 
Parisienses.  —  VII.  Sunamed  Xanthopulus,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centoiy.  He  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  18  books,  which,  along  with 
many  useful  extracts  from  writers  whose  productions 
are.  now  lest,  oontajna  a  great  number  of  fables,  litis 
history  extends  from  Ihe  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  A.D. 
610.  The  arguments  of  five  other  books,  which  would 
carry  it  down  toA.D.  9ll,are  bya  different  vrriter. 
In  preparing  his  woik,  Nicephorus  availed  himself  of 
the  library  atuched  to  -the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  besides  other  minor  works.  To 
this  same  writer  is  likewise  ascribed  a  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  waters  in  Constantinopte,  and  of  the 
miraculous  «ures  wrougfat  by  these. — The  Ecclesiaa- 
tical  History  was  edited  by  Ducsos  (Fronton  du  Due), 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  fol.  The  metrical  CaUlogues 
are  to  be  found  m  the  edition  of  the  Epigrams  of  The- 
odoras Prodromus,  published  at  B&le,  1536, 8vo.  The 
account  of  the  mineral  waters,  &c.,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Vienna  in  1808,  8vo,  edited  by  Pampe- 
reus.— VIII.  Suraamed  Chumnus,  was  Prtf/icc/it*  Can- 
iclei  ('O  M  ro$  icmnKXeiov)  under  Andronicus  II., 
suraamed  PaUeologus.  The  canicUus  (jcavticAetof) 
was  a  small  vessel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
the  emperors  used  to  sign  their  names  to  documents. 
His  daughter  Irene  waa  married  in  1304  to  John  Pa- 
leoloflus,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus,  who,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Michael,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  father,  A.D.  1295, 
and  who  died  A.D.  1308,  without  issue.  Nicephoras 
composed  a  number  of  works,  which  still  remain  un- 
They  treat  of  xfaetorical,  philotoplucal,  and 


phydcal  sobjeots.    He  wrote  also  two  diseooiMt,  one 
addressed  to  Andronicus  II.,  the  other  to  Irene,  to 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  a  aon  and  husband.    His 
letters  are  also  preserved.    Disgusted  with  active  life, 
Nicephoras  became  a  monk,  and  took  the  name  of 
Nathaniel.     Creuzer  (ad  Plotin.  de  Puler.,  p.  400) 
makes  him  a  native  of  Philippopolis ;  but  in  this  there 
is  a  double  error :  first,  in  ascribing  to  the  father  a  let- 
ter written  by  his  son  Johannes ;  and,  secondly,  in 
reading  roO  ^iXtirirovir6?£€if  inatead  of  r^  4>iAiinrov- 
froAewC.  "  to  ths  Bishop  of  PhUropopoHs.**    {SehoUj 
Hist.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  147.)-— lA.  (Sregoras,  a  native 
of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  on  grammatical,  historical, 
and  astronomical  subjects.    Andronicus  II.  appointed 
him  chartophylax  of  the  church,  and  in  1325  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Servis.    Gtegoras  did 
not  abandon  his  royal  patron  when  dethroned  by  An- 
dronicua  III.,  and  it  was  he  who,  four  yeara  after  this 
event,  assisted  at  the  deathbed  of  the  fallen  monarch. 
He  showed  himaelf  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Palam* 
ites,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  wero  throwing  the  church 
into  confusion,  but  was  condemned  for  this  by  the 
svnod  of  Constantinople^  A.D.  1351,  at  the  instance  of 
the  patriarch  Callistus,  and  confined  in  a  convent, 
where  he  ended  his  days. — His  grammaiical  works 
are  in  part  unedited.     He  wrote  alao  a  ByzatUiiu,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  Roman  {'Puftalxn)  History,  in  thirty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  alone,  ex- 
tending from  1204  to  1331  A.D.,  have  been  published : 
the  other  books,  which  terminate  at  A.D.  1359,  remain 
still  unedited.    Gregoras  is  vsin,  passionate,  and  par- 
tial :  his  style  is  affected,  and  overloaded  with  figures, 
eapecially  hyperboles,  and  full  of  repetitions.    The  Isr 
test  edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  published, 
waa,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Boivin,  Paris,  1702, 
2  vols.  fol.     It  contained  the  first  eleven  books,  with 
the  Latin  yersion  of  Wolff,  and  the  succeeding  thirteen, 
with  a  translation  by  the  editor  himself.     It  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  two  additional  volumea,  containing 
the  last  fourteen  hooka,  but  these  have  never  appeared. 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Gregoras,  forms  psrt  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians  at  present  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Bonn.     {SckSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6.  p, 
362,  seqg.)    There  are  also  several  works  of  Gregoras 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  they  are  all  unedited,  except 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  which  appeared  in  a  Latin 
translation  at  Paria  in  1557,  ]2mo,  edited  by  Valla. 
iSch^U,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)  — X.  A  native  of  Constant!- 
nople,  commonly  suraamed  the  Patriarch,  for  distinc- 
tion* sake.     He  was  at  first  a  nouiy,  and  afterward 
imperial  aecretary,  which  latter  station  he  quitted  for 
a  convent,  but  waa  subsequently  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Byzantium,  A.D.  806.    As  one  of  the  defenden  of 
the  worship  of  images,  he  was,  in  815,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  his  days, 
A.D.  828.    He  has  left  behind  him  two  works :  I.  A 
Chronicle  or  Chronographicsl  Abridgment  {Xpovo- 
ypa^ia),  commencing  with  Adam  and  carried  down  to 
the  period  of  the  auUior'a  own  death,  or,  rather,  aome- 
what  farther,  aince  it  waa  continued  by  an  anonymoue 
writer :  2.  An  Hiatorical  Compend,  'loropia  ovvmyuof, 
embracing  the  events  that  occurred  from  A.D.  602  to 
770.    Tlie  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicle  is  that  of  Credner,  Giessa,  1832,  4to.     It 
was  also  eiven  in  Dindorfs  edition  of  Syncellos,  Bonn., 
1829.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Compend  is  that  of 
Petavius  (Petao),  Paris,  1648.     {SckoU,  HisL  LU 
Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  370,  seqq  ) 

NicxR  or  NicAK,  now  the  Neeker,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modera  town  of 
Manheim.  {Amm.  MarceU.,  28,  2. — C/iiv.,  Gtrm.f 
3,  225.— Peresr,  Jlfon.  Oerm.  Hist.,  I,  361.) 

NicBRATUs,  a  phyaician  mentioned  bv  Dioscoridee 
{Prof.,  lib.  1,  p.  2,  ed.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers 
of  Asclepiades,  and  who  attended  particularly  to  mete- 
xia  madica.    None  of  his  writioga  remain*  but  hie  pre* 
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•enptHNM  aie  stivenl  times  mentioiied  bj  Gtlen  (Op., 
•i,  Kukn,  vol  12,  p.  634;  toL  18,  p.  96,  98,  110, 
180,  iSm.  ;  vol.  14,  p.  197),  and  ooce  by  Pliny  (32, 
31 X  We  karo  from  Gvlius  Anrelienus  {Morb.  Ckrtm. , 
L  2,  c.  d)  tlMt  be  wrote  elao  on  ceUlepey.  He  floor- 
ashed  about  40  B.C.  (fn^d.  Um,  KnowL,  toL  16, 
p.  207.) 

NiciTAS,  I.  £ugeiiianus,  author  of  ooe  of  the  poor- 
est of  the  Greek  romanees  that  faaye  come  down  to  as. 
He  appears  to  have  iived  not  long  after  Theodore  Pxo- 
dromus,  whom,  according  to  the  title  of  his  work  as 

Sven  in  a  Paris  manuscript,  he  selected  for  his  model, 
e  wrote  of  the  Loves  of  Drosilla  and  Chariclea. 
Boissonsde  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  this  ro- 
flMBce  in  1819,  Pgrig,  2  vols.  12dio,  respecting  the 
HMiits  ef  which,  consult  Hoffitnann,  Lex,  BMogr.,  vol 
3,  p.  137. — II.  Acominatas,  somamed  Choniates,  from 
his  having  been  bom  st  Choms,  or  Coloass,  in  Phry- 
gia.  He  filled  many  posts  of  distinction  at  Constanti- 
Bople,  under  the  JBmperor  Isaac  II.  ( Angelus).  About 
A.I).  1189,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  monarch 
ffovemor  of  Philippopolis,an  office  of  which  Alexius  V. 
Sephved  him.  He  died  A.D.  1216,  at  Nicm,  in  Bi- 
thyaia,  to  which  city  he  had  fled  aAer  the  taking  of 
Conetanttoople  by  the  Latins.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Byiantine  Emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  com> 
nencii^  A.D.  1 1 18  and  ending  A.D.  1206.  It  forms, 
ia  ^t,  ten  different  works  of  various  sizes,  all  imbodied 
under  one  general  head.-*Nicetas  possessed  talent, 
jodgment,  ud  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  srts,  and 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  if  he  did  not  occasionally 
indnlge  too  much  in  a  satirical  vein,  and  if  his  style  were 
not  so  declamatory  and  poetical  The  sufferings  of 
Coaetanrinople,  which  peased  under  his  own  eyes,  appear 
to  have  imbittend  his  spirit,  and  he  is  accused  of  be> 
iag  one  of  the  writers  who  contributed  most  to  kindle 
a  feeline  of  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations 
of  the  West.— We  have  a  life  of  Nicetas  by  his  broth- 
er Michael  Acominatua,  metiopolitan  of  Athens.  It 
is  entitled  HoModM,  and  has  never  vet  been  published 
in  the  orisinal  Greek ;  a  L^tin  tiinslation  of  it  is  given 
iniheBtStioilLPatnm Maxkn.  Lugd.^rcl 22.— The 
latest  edition  of  Nketaswasthatof  Pari$,  1647,  fol 
A  new  edition,  however,  has  lately  -  appeared  from 
the  scholan  of  Germany,  as  forming  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine collection,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 
—III.  An  ecclesisstical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  at  first 
bishop  of  Serns  in  Macedonia  (whence  he  is  sometimes 
somnmed  Serranetuis),  and  afterward  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea  in  Xbrace.  He  is  known  by  his  commentary 
on  sixteen  discourses  of  St.  Gregory  Nasianzen,  and  by 
other  works  connected  with  theolo^  and  sacred  criti- 
dam.  He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  some  gram- 
matical productions,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
romnant  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  trea- 
tise "  on  the  Names  of  the  Gods"  (£ic  ra  Mfiara  ruv 
^ewv),  an  edition  of  which  was  given  by  Creozer,  in 
1187,  firom  the  Leipzig  press.-~A^.  David,  a  philoso- 
pher, historian,  and  rhetorician,  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  centu- 
riee  earlier.  He  was  bishop  of  Dsdybra  in  Paphlago- 
nia,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanatory 
work  on  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  Nasianzen,  and  a 
paraphnse  of  the  epigrams  of  St  Basil.  An  editaon 
of  these  works  appearsd  at  Venice  in  1663,  4to. 

Niof  A,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ligores  Apnani,  and  falling  into  the  Po 
at  Brixdlum.  The  .£milian  Way  croesed  it  a  little  be- 
fbie  Taaeumi.  It  is  now  the  Leuxa.  Mannert,  how- 
ever, gives  the  modem  name  as  Cnttolo ;  and  Rei- 
cfaard,  Omgmo. 

Nici AS,  I.  son  of  Niceratna.    He  was  a  man  of  birth 

and  fortune ;  but  in  whom  a  generous  temper,  popular 

manners,  and  considerable  poutical  and  military  talent, 
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dread  of  neponsibility.  Nictas,  however,  ngnalised 
himself  on  several  occasions.  He  took  the  island  of 
Cyihera  from  the  Lacedamonians,  subjugated  many 
cities  of  Thrace  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
an sway,  shut  up  the  Megarians  within  tijsir  ciiy-walls, 
cutting  off  all  communication  from  without,  and  taking 
their  urboor  Nisea.  When  the  unfortunate  exped ition 
against  Syracuse  was  undertaken  by  Athens,  Niciaa 
was  one  of  the  three  commanders  who  were  sent  at  its 
head,  the  other  two  being  Alcibiades  and  Lamachua. 
He  bad  previously,  however,  used  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent his  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  affair,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  resources  in 
distant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  enemies.  After 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  the  natural  indecision  of  Nir 
cias,  increased  by  ill-health  and  dislike  of  hia  command, 
proved  a  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterpriae. 
In  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syrsr 
cuae,  the  Athenian  commandera,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes (the  latter  bad  come  with  re-enforeements),  were 
pursued,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sunender.  The 
cenerals  were  put  to  death  ;  their  soldiers  were  con- 
Ined  at  first  in  the  quarty  of  Epipoln,  and  afterward 
sold  as  slaves.  We  have  a  life  ot  Nicias  by  Plutarch. 
{Tkuevd,,  Ub.  8,  4,  5,  teqq.^Plut.,  VU.  Ate.)— IL 
An  Athenian  artist,  who  flourished  with  Praxiteles,  01 
104,  snd  assisted  him  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  his 
productions.  {PUn,,  36,  11. — Consult  SiUig,  Diet. 
Art.^  9.  V.)— III.  The  younger,  sn  Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Nicomedes,  and  pupU  of  £nphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  his  art  01.  112.  iSiUif,  Diet.  Art., 
*.  V.)  Nicias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artiat  who 
used  burned  ochre  in  his  paintings.    (P/tn. ,  35,  6, 20. ) 

Nioo,  an  architect  ana  geometrician,  father  of  G*- 
len,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  aOcond  century 
of  our  era.    {Smd.,  a.  v.  raA^vof.) 

NiodoLis,  I.  king  of  Piq>hos,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
pras.  He  owed  bis  throne  to  the  kindness  of  Ptolo- 
my  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be- 
stow upon  him  many  muka  of  favour.  Having  learn- 
ed, however,  at  last,  that  Nicoclee,  forgetful  of  paat 
benefits,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Antigonus,  Ptol- 
emy sent  two  of  his  confidential  emiasaries  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orden  to  despatch  Nicocles  in  case  ms 
traitorous  conduct  shoula  be  clearly  aacerUined  bar 
them.  Theee  two  individuals,  having  taken  with 
them  a  jMurty  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
King  ot  Paphoe,  and  making  known  to  him  the  orden 
of  I^lemy,  conipelled  him  to  destroy  himself,  although 
he  proteated  hia  innocence.  His  wife  AxiotheA,  when 
she  heard  of  her  husband's  death,  killed  her  maiden 
daugfaten  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  alew  herself. 
The  other  female  reUuivee  followed  her  example.  The 
brothers  of  Nicoclee,  also,  havine  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  palace,  set  fire  to  it,  snd  then  fell  by  their  own 
hands.  (Diod.  Sic.,  20,  21.— Wssse^,  ed  2oc.— 
Pofymn.,  8,  48.)— II.  King  of  Cyprus,  succeeded  his 
fattier  Evagoras  B.C.  374.  He  celebrated  the  funer- 
al obeequies  of  his  parent  with  great  splendour,  and  en- 
gaged Isoentes  to  write  his  emogium.  Nicocles  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  and  recom- 
pensed his  services  with  the  greatest  libenlity .  (  Vid. 
Isocratea.) 

NioooRsoN,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  A  &bulous  story  is  related  of  hia 
having  caused  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pound- 
ed alive  in  a  mortar.    (  Ktd.  Anaxarchus.) 

NiooLies,  I.  a  comic  poet  whose  era  is  unknown. 
He  beloiyed  to  the  New  Comedy  according  to  aome. 
Stobens  haa  a  fragment  of  his  in  44  verses,  which  he 
ascribes,  however,  to  Nicolaus  Damaacenns.--II.  Sur- 
named  Damaecenus  {ffuidXaof  6  Aa/MWKvv6(\  a  nap 
tive  of  Damascus  of  sood  family.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jewa,  and  in  the  yeor 
6  B.C.  was  sent  hf  that  monarch  on  an  embaesy  to 
Aogvstua,  who  had  taken  offence  at  Herod  because 
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he  had  led  en  ermj  into  Anbie  to  enfotce  eertain 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Syllaas,  the  prime-minister 
of  the  King  of  Anbia,  and  the  real  govemor  of  the 
coantry.  {Joseph.,  Ani.  Jud.,  16, 9.)  Ntcolaas,  bay- 
ing obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syl- 
l«us,  and  defended  Herod  in  a  skinuJ  speech,  which  is 
given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.^  16,  10).  Syllsus  was 
sentenced  to  be  put.  to  death  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  given  satisfaction  to  Herod  for  the  claims  which 
the  latter  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus, taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaos  him- 
self, who  appears  to  have  ezagserated  the  success  of 
his  embassy ;  for  Syllsos  neiuier  gave  any  satisfac- 
tion to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentence  of  death  executed 
upon  him.  {Joteph^  Ant.  JwA.,  17,  8,  2.)  We  find 
Nicolaus  afterwaxd  acting  as  the  accuser  of  Herod*s 
eon  Antipater,  when  he  was  tried  before  Varus  for 
plotting  against  his  father's  life,  B.C.  4  {Joteph.^  Ant. 
ML,  16,  6,  4,  teqq.^Id.,  BeU.  Jud.,  1,  32,  4) ;  and 
again  as  the  advocate  of  Archelaoa  before  Augustus, 
in  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  Herod*s  kingdom. 
{Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  6— Id.  ib.,  11,  3.— Ji., 
Bell.  Jud.,  2,  2,  6.)-- As  a  writer,  Nicolaus  is  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  He  composed 
trsgedies,  and,  amonff  others,  one  entitled  loaawi^ 
{**  Susanna'*).  Of  these  nothing  remains.  He  also 
wrote  comedies,  and  Stobaos  uis  preserved  for  us 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  these,  but 
what  belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  different  writer.  {Vid.  Ni- 
eolaus  I.)  He  was  the  author,  also,  of  a  woik  on  the 
RemarkaMe  Customs  of  various  nations  {Iwaycty^ 
iropadoftfv  idov) ;  of  another  on  Distmguisked  Ac- 
tions (Ilrpc  Tuv  iv  Tot^  vpa/cTtKolc  xeMv) ;  and  also 
of  several  historical  works.  Among  the  Isst-mention- 
ed  class  of  productions  was  a  Universal  History  {la- 
Topia  Ka6oXiK^\  in  144  books  (hence  called  by  Athe- 
lUBus  fro^^6t6^r,  6,  p.  249,  a.),  a  compilation  for 
which  he  borrowed  passages  from  various  historians, 
which  he  united  together  by  oratorical  flourishes.  As 
he  has  drawn  his  materials  in  part  from  sources  which 
no  longer  exist  for  us,  the  fragments  of  his  histoiy 
which  remain  make  us  acquainted  with  several  foots 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no  knowledge. 
This  histoiy  included  the  reign  of  Herod ;  and  Jose- 
phus gives  the  following  character  of  the  123d  and 
124th  books :  *'  For,  livinff  in  his  kingdom  and  with 
him  (Herod),  be  composed  his  history  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  upon  those  things 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  glossing  over  many 
of  his  actions  which  were  plainlj  unjust,  and  conceal- 
ing them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  spe- 
cious excuse  for  the  murder  of  Manamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods respecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
the  younff  men.  And  throughout  bis  whole  histo- 
XT  he  eulogixes  extravagantly  all  the  king's  just  ac- 
tions, while  he  zealously  apologizes  for  his  crimes." 
{Ant.  Jud.,  16,  7,  1.)  Nicolaus  wrote  also  a  life  of 
Aoffustus,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  too  strongly 
with  flattery,  still  remains.  He  was  the  author,  too,  of 
some  metaphysical  productions  on  the  writinss  of  Aris- 
totle. As  regards  his  own  Biography,  which  has  like- 
wise come  down  to  us,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  he  ever  wrote  it. — The  latest  and  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaus  Damasceuus 
IB  that  of  Orellius,  Idps.,  1804,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished in  1811,  and  containing  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Bremi,  Ochsner,  and  others,  in  collecting  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  this  writer.  {SMU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
Tol.  4,  p.  101.) — ^III.  sumamed  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Proclus  and  a  New-Platonist,  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Suidas  makes  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  Progymnasmata  and  Declamations. 
One  MS.  assigns  to  Nicolaus  the  Sophist  a  portion  of 
^  Progymnasmata,  which  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  libeaiaf .  {SekdU,  Hist.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  6, 
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p.  210.)— IV.  (or  Laonicus)  Ghalcondylas,  a  native 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  1207  down  to  1462,  in  ten 
books.  It  was  continned  by  an  anonymooa  writer  to 
A.D.  1665.  The  narrative  of  Chalcondylas  is  rich  in 
facta,  but  the  author  sometimes  displays  great  credu- 
lity. The  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fahrot, 
Paris,  1660,  fol.,  which  was  reprinted  in  1760  at 
Venice,  fol.— V.  Bishop  of  Methone,  about  A.D.  1190, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Zroixeiaaic  ^sokoyuaj 
of  Proclus.  It  remains  unedited. — VI.  Cabasila,  was 
biahop  of  Theasalonica  about  1360  A.D.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  his  eloouence.  We  have 
a  commentaiy  by  him  on  the  third  book  of  the  Alma- 
gest, printed  at  the  end  of  the  Basle  edition  of  Ptols- 
mat  Syntaxis,  1538,  fol. 

NicomIchus,  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 
{Vid.  Aristoteles.) 

NicoMBOKs,  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  aucceedefl  his  fa- 
ther Ziphcetee,  B.C.  278.  Hie  succession  was  dis* 
puted  by  his  brother,  snd  he  called  in  the  Gaols  to 
support  his  claims,  B.C.  277.  With  their  assistance 
he  was  successful :  but  his  allies  became  his  mssten, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time  over- 
run by  these  barbarians.  He  probably  d ied  about  B  C. 
250,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son  Zielas.-— II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prusias  II.,  B.C.  149.  He  accom- 
panied his  parent  to  Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  cars  of  the 
senate.  (Ltv.,  45,  44.)  Prusias,  becoming  jeak>U8  of 
the  popularity  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  of  his  younser  children,  formed  a  plan  for 
his  assassination  ;  but  Nicomedea,  havioff  saraed  in- 
telligence of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  him  to  death.  Nicooie- 
des  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  lone  reign  a  fsitb- 
ful  ally,  or,  rather,  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  war  with  Ariatonieoa,  broth- 
er of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  B.C.  131 ;  and  he 
was  applied  to  by  Marine  for  assistance  during  the 
Cimbrian  war,  about  B.C.  108.  During  the  lauer  part 
of  bis  reign  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mithrada- 
tes,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  {Vid.  Mithradates  VI.)—!!!.  The  third  of 
the  name,  sumamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his  father 
Nicomedes  II.,  B.C.  01 .  Daring  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  be  was  expelled  from  his  kmgdom  by  Mithrada- 
tes,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  die  younger 
brother  of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restore^,  however,  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  following  year  by  the  Romana,  who 
sent  an  army  under  Aquilius  to  support  him.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  88,  Nicom- 
edes took  part  with  the  Romans;  but  his  army  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Miihraiiatas, 
near  the  river  Amnias,  in  Paphlasonia  {Strabo,  562), 
and  he  himself  was  asain  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in.Italy.  At  the  ooDcTusioo 
of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.  He  died  B.C.  74,  without  children, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romsns.  {Memnon.,  ap. 
Phot.^Appian,  BeU.  MUkrad.-^CUnUm,  Fast.  HeU., 
vol  8,  Append.,  l.^Encyd.  Vs.  Knowl,  vol.  I6r  p. 
213.)-^I  V .  A  celebrated  geometrician.  He  is  famous 
for  being  the  inventor  of  uie  curve  called  the  conchoid, 
which  has  been  made  to  serve  equallv  for  the  solution 
of  the  two  problems  relatinff  to  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle.  It  wsa  much 
osed  by  the  ancienta  in  the  constroction  of  solid  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nicomedes 
flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 

NioovBoia  (Ni«c^dr<a),«  city  of  Bithynis,  sitoata 
at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Astacenos. 
It  wae  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.  (B.C.  264),  who 
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tnntfeired  to  it  tbe  lnliAbitaDts  of  the  neigfabooring 
city  of  Astacus.  (Jlfemn(m,  ap.  Phot,,  c.  31,  p.  722.) 
This  city  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romaue,  and 
by  Europeans  ^nerally,  as  it  lay  directly  on  the  route 
from  Constauunople  to  the  more  eastern  provmces, 
and  eoDtained,  in  its  fine  position,  its  handsome  build- 
ings, and  its  numerous  warm  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
very  strong  attractions  for  travellers.  Under  the  Ko- 
maas,  Nicoraedea  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  city 
in  Bithynia  (6,  12,  5);  but  under  Dioclesian,  who 
chiefly  resided  here,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and 
popfdousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Al- 
ezandrea,  and  Antioch.  (Ltftati.,  Orat.t  8,  p.  203. — 
Lactdnt.,  de  morU  persec.,  c.  17.)  Nicomedea,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  Five  of 
these  dreadful  visitations  fell  to  its  lot,  and  it  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  one  in  particular  in  the  reign  of 
Julian ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former 
gieauiess.  {Amm,  MarceU,  17,  6.— /<2.,  22,  18.--» 
naiaUij  1.  13.)-^The  modern  Ig-Mid  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  still  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  much  trade.  Toe  modem  name 
is  given  by  D'Anville  and  others  as  I9-Nikmid,  (ifan- 
ner/,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  682.) 

NicopdLis  ("City  of  Victory,"  vUfi  and  iroAtf),  I. 
a  city  of  Palestine,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  with  Emmaus.  It  received  the  name  of  Nicop- 
olie  in  the  third  century  from  the  Emperor  Heliogabap 
las,  who  restored  and  beautified  the  place.  {Chron. 
Ptk9ch.  Jnn.,  223.)  Josephus  often  calls  the  city 
Ammeus.  {BeU.  Jud.^  1,  9.  — IMd.,  2,  3.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New 
Testament  {Luc.,  24,  18),  which  was  only  eight  miles 
from  Jerasalem.  (Mannertf  Geogr.f  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
283.) — n.  A  city  of  Cilicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Cilicia,  where  the  range  of 
Taurus  joins  that  of  Amanus.  D'Anville  puts  it  too 
low  down  on  his  map. — III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
on  the  river  Lycus,  near  the  borders  of  Pontus.  It 
vras  built  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Mithradates.  {ApptaUf  BeU.  Mitk- 
rod.,  101, 106.— Sft-oio,  666.— fVrny,  6,  0.)  The 
modern  Devrigm  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  the 
Tephrice  of  the  Byzantine  historians  prolmbly.  {Man- 
mrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  318.)— IV.  A  citjr  in 
Mcesim  Inferior,  on  the  river  latrus,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  tbe  Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Trajan  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  was 
generally  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  NicopoUi  ad 
Jtirum  or  ad  Danubntm.  The  modem  name  is  given 
as  Nicopoli.  {Amm.  Marcell.,  24,  4.— Irf.,  31,  5.)— 
v.  A  city  of  Moesia  Inferior,  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hvmus,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Istrus.  It  was  called,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Nicopolis  ad  Heemum,  snd  is  now  Nikith. — VI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  to  tbe  northeast,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  of  Alexandres.  Strabo  gives  the  inter- 
Tening  space  as  30  stadia.  {Slrab,,  794.)  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  «  victory 
gained  here  over  Antony,  and  is  now  Kart  or  Kiaste- 
ra.  {Dio  Ca»9.,  61,  18.->/otspA.,  BeU.  Jud.,  4^  14.) 
— VII.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Nessus,  not  far 
from  ito  mouth,  founded  by  Trajan.  It  b  now  Nieop- 
olL  The  later  name  was  Christopolis.  {Piol. — 
Hitroel.,  p.  636.  —  Westelmg,  ad  nierocl.,  I.  c.) — 
VIII.  A  city  of  Epiros,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf,  and  near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  which 
place  lay  on  the  opposite  or  lower  shore.  Nicopolis 
may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  all  the  surrounding 
cities  of  Epirus  and  Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as 
iEtolia,  which  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity.  {Strak.,  326. — PauMn.,  6,  23.  —  Id.,  7, 
18.)    8o  sBxioiiB  was  Aagustof  to  raise  hie  mw  eol- 


ony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the-  cities  of  Greece, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  states 
which  sent  deputies  to  the  AmDhictyonic  assembly. 
(Peauan. » 1 0, 8 . )  He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  great  pomp  every  five  years,  which  had  been 
previously  triennial.  Suetonius  states  that  he  enlaxved 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune tne  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
tbe  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval  trophies. 
{Aug.,  18. — Strab.,  I.  e.)  Having  afterward  fallen  to 
decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  {Mam- 
ert.,  Parug. — Nieeph.,  14,  30.)  Hierocles  terms  it 
the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus  (p.  661).  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Titus  (3,  12),  speaks  of  his  intention 
of  wintering  at  Nicopolis :  it  is  probable  he  there  al- 
ludes to  this  city,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain.—- 
Modem  travellen  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopolis 
as  very  extensive :  the  site  which  they  occupy  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prtvesa  Veeehia.  {aughes*t 
TraveU,  vol.  2,  p.  412.— fTo/toficT*  Travels,  vol.  1,  p. 
103. — Crameft  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  teqq.) 

NicostbXtos,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  own  and  his  brothers'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  Athensus.  Tbe  names  of  his  broth- 
ers were  Araros  and  Philippus.  None  of  the  three 
appea)r  to  have  inherited  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  father*s  abilities.  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
116,  4th  ed.) 

NiGKR,  Caios  PssciNNias,  sppean  to  have 'been  of 
humble  origin,  but  his  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended him  successively  to  the*  notice  of  Marcus  Aa- 
relius,  Commodus,  and  Pertinax,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  oflBces  of  trust  and  honour.  ^He  was  con- 
sul together  with  Septimius  Severus,  snd  obtained  the 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  of  Pertinak, 
A.D.  193,  the  empire  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
prstorian  guards,  and  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julia- 
nus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to  scknowledse 
as  emperor.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  this  indignity,  snd  three  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septimius  Severus, 
who  commanded  in  Pannonta,  Clodius  Albinos  in  Brit- 
ain, and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  sc- 
knowledge  the  nomination  of  the  protorians,  and 
claimed  each  the  empire.  Of  these  Niger  was  the 
most  popular,  and  his  canse  was  warmly  espoused  by 
all  tiie  provinces  of  the  East.  But  he  aid  not  possess 
the  energy  and  activity  of  his  rival  Severus.  instead 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, he  quietly  remained  at  Antioch,  while  Sev 
eras  marohedAto  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
active  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  firom  his  inactivity, 
Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  sstablisbed  lus 
headquarters  at  Byzantium ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  before  his  troops  in  Asia  were  de- 
feated near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals  of  Severas.  He 
was  soon,  however,  able  to  collect  another  army, 
which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but,  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nic«a  and  at  Issas,  he  abandoned 
his  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  But 
before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtsken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  pot  to  death  on 
the  spot.  {Spartian.,  Vit.  Nik.-^Aurel.  Viet.,  c.  20. 
— Eutrop.,  8,  10. — Encyel.  Us,  Knotd.,  vol.  16,  p. 
223.) 

NioiR,  or  rather  Nioii,  a  name  which  has  been 
given  till  latelv  to  a  large  river,  mentioned  by  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  geographers  as  flowing  through  the 
interior  of  Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (2, 
32)  gives  an  interesting  sccount  of  five  young  mea 
of  the  Libyan  nation  of  the  Nasamonea,  which  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  on 
a  journey  of  discoveiy  into  the  interior.    After  tfavw- 
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dug  in  %  aoatbem  difectioa  the  inlobited  region,  and 
next  to  it  the  oountiy  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many 
days,  until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  suture,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
aaarshes  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river,  which  con- 
tained crocodiles,  and  flowed  towards  the  rising  sua. 
This  information  Herodotus  derived  from  the  (Greeks 
of  Gyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearchus,  king  of  the 
Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  vras  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
historian  acquiesced.  {Vid.  Nasamones,  and  Africa.) 
— Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimo- 
nies of  Posidoniua  and  Artemidorus,  the  former  of 
whom  said  that  the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and 
■mall,  while  the  latter  stated  that  they  were  larffe  and 
numerous.  ^Pliny  (6,  1)  gives  an  account  of  uie  ex- 
pedition into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  (A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passipg  a  desert  of  black 
nnd  and  burned  rocks,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in 
•ome  MSS.  Niger,  near  which  lived  the  Canarii,  next 
to  whom  were  the  Perorsi,  an  Ethiopian  tribe ;  and 
farther  inland  were  the  Pharusii,  aa  Pliny  states  above 
in  the  aame  chapter.  The  Canarii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  and  opposite  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  Perorsi  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  seacoast.  The  G^r  or  Niger 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the 
Atlas,  must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  4he  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  TafiUU,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the 
southern  desert.  One  of  these  streams  is  still  called 
Gjb'r,  and  runs  through  Segelmessa ;  and  this,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  Grer  or  Ni^  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. Ger  or  Gir  seems,  m  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen^ 
eric  African  appellation  for  '*  river."  As  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Q^Tf  it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which 
spread  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the 
desert  tracts  which  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Atlaa. 
Cailli^  describes  the  inhabited  parts  of  DroAn,  TafiUlt, 
and  Segdmegsa  as  consistiuff  of  valloys  and  small 
plains,  enclosed  by  steiril  and  rocky  tracts  of  desert 
country. — But,  besides  the  Oer  or  Niger  of  Suetonius, 
Pliny  in  several  places  (6,  8,  teq. ;  8,  21)  speaks  of 
another  apparently  distinct  river,  the  Nigris  of  iEthi- 
opia,  which  he  compares  with  the  Nile,  "  swelling  at 
the  same  seasons,  having  similar  animals  living  in  its 
waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  producing  tl|e  calamus  and 
papyrus.**  In  his  extremely  confused  account,  which 
he  derived  frtm  the  authority  of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivsrs,  as  if  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa 
formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  says  (6, 9)  that  the 
Nile  had  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania, 
not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  it  flowed  through  sandy 
deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Casa- 
riensis,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts, 
and  then  rose  again  in  the  soorees  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
Ethiopia,  flowed  throush  the  middle  of  ^Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  3ie  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  and  othen ;  and 
Mela  (3, 0)  adds,  that  the  river  at  its  source  was  called 
Daras,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Atlas  of  Maroecot  and  through  the  province  of  the 
same  name  which  lies  west  ot  TaJUeUj  and  is  nomin- 
ally subject  to  Marocco.  The  Uiara  or  Draha  has  a 
•onthem  course  towaida  tha  deaart,  but  ita  termination 
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is  unknown.  There  ia  another  river,  the  Akatta,  call- 
ed also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrar 
ridge,  or  Southern  Atlaa,  which  flows  through  the 
country  of  Sus  in  a  western  direction,  enten  the  sea 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Nun,  and  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  Paras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. — Throucbout  all 
these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  interior 
Africa  entertained  by  the  ancients,  one  constant  re- 
port or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and 
flowing  towards  the  east.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities,  thought 
that  this  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to 
have  doubted  this,  for  he  says  that  when  the  river 
reached  the  middle  of  the  continent,  it  was  not  known 
what  becama  of  it. — Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  preceding  geographers,  and  seems  to  have  had 
better  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa, 
after  stating  that  **  Libya  Interior  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  two  Mauritanis,  and  by  Africa  and  Cy- 
rana'ica  ;  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  and  by  the,iCthi- 
opia  which  lies  south  of  Egypt ;  on  the  south  by  In- 
terior ^Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agisymba; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the  Hes- 
perian Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,'* 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  positions  on  the  coast 
of  the  ocean ;  after  which  he  mentions  the  chief  mount- 
ains of  Libya,  and  the  sUeams  that  flow  from  them  to 
the  sea.  He  then  adds,  "In  the  interior,  the  two 
greatest  riven  sre  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir :  the  Geir 
unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  he  places  in  30^  3(K  N. 
laL  and  60^  E.  long.)  with  the  Garamantic  phannx 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  had  previously 
steted  to  be  in  10°  N.  laL  and  33°  E.  lona.).  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at  42°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  lat, 
and  makes  the  lake  Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle 
is  in  49°  £.  long,  and  S0°  N.  lat.  This  river  is  said 
to  he  lost  under  ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming  an- 
other river,  of  which  the  western  end  is  at  46^  E. 
long,  and  16°  N.  lat..  The  eastern  part  of  the  river 
forms  the  Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  50°  E.  long, 
and  15°  N.  lat.**  The  positions  here  assigned  to  the 
Geir,  and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream,  from  the 
Garamantic-  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  south- 
east and  northwest,  seem  to  point  out  for  ita  represent- 
ative either  the  Shary  of  Bomou,  and  iU  supposed 
aflluent,  the  Bahr  KuUa  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the 
Bahr  Misselad  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Om  Tey- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that  its  indigenous  ap- 
pellation is  Gir,  a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10° 
N*  lat.,  and  flowing  northwest  through  Wadai,  west 
of  the  borden  of  Dor-fur.  The  MisseloA  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  into  Lake  FiUre:  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  communication  exisU  between  Lake  FU^ 
tre  and  the  Tsehadd.  In  fact,  it  appean  that  several 
streams,  besides  the  Bakr  KuUa  and  the  Bahr  Mif 
selad,  all  eoming  from  the  |^t  southern  range,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a  northwest  direction 
through  the  countries  lying  between  Bamou  and  Dor- 
fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  or  all  of  them.— We  now  come  to 
Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  been  misuken 
for  the  Iiatin  vroid  Niger,  has  added  to  the  confusion 
on  the  subject.  Nigeir  is  a  compound  of  the  general 
appellative  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  applied  to  va- 
rious riven  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  prefix 
Ni  or  N\  which  is  found  in  several  names  of  the  same 
region  reported  by  Denham  and  Caillid.  Piotemy 
makes  the  Nigeir  quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geir, 
and  places  it  to  the  weatward.  He  aays  that  it  joins 
the  monntain  Mandraa,  19°  N.  Ut.  and  H""  £.  long., 
with  the  mountain  Thala,  lO'^  N.  Ut.  apd  38°  £.  long. 
Its  ooorae  is  thereby  defined  as  much  longer  and  in  a 
less  obli(|ae  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of  the  Geir. 
In  fact,  it  would  correspond  toleraWv  well  (aUowing 
ftr  tha  iaipeifecU«n  of  Iha  rnaam  of  obaatvaiinn  In  an- 
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cient  times)  wiA  the  actcnl  direction  of  the  eonne  of 
the  Joliba  and  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkatooy  eoppomnff 
that  river  to  form  &  communication  with  Lake  Tschadi, 
as  Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  to  the 
lake  Lihye,  which  he  places  in  16^  3(K  N.  lat.  and 
35**  E.  long.,  and  the  woxds  of  the  text  seem  to  ex- 
press that  the  water  ran  into  the  lake ;  so  that  the 
course  of  the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
his  predecessors,  was  easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra 
actaaliy  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.     **  The 
lake  Lthye,"  observes  a  distinguished  geographer,  **to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  divergent,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect to  have  been  the  lake  Tachaid^  notwithstanding 
that  the  position  of  Libye  falls  300  geographical  miles 
northwestward  of  this  lake ;  for  the  name  of  Libye 
fovours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal  lake 
in  the  interior  of  Libya ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptol- 
emy, like  many  of  the  modems,  should  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  communication  of  the  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  riv- 
en flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions, 
one  to  the  Quorra  and  the  other  to  the  TachaM  (I 
allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Yen  rivers),   for  a 
single  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  lake.** 
(Lake's  paper  **  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger**  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  LondoTt,  1832.>~But  Ptolemy,  after 
all,  may  not  have  been  so  much  misinformed  with  re- 
spect to  a  communication  existing  between  the  lake 
and  his  Nigeir,  if,  as  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the 
commanication  really  exists,  though  in  an  mvene  di- 
rection from  that  which  Ptolemy  appean  to  have  un- 
derstood.    It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Ttchaddat 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the 
beginning  of  the  delta,  is  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself, 
receives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  somewhere'  about  the 
town  of  Jatobah.     (Captain  W.  Allen,  R.  N.,  On  a 
new  construction  of  a  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Western 
Africa,  &c. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Gepgr.  Soc.  of 
London,  vol.  6,  1838.)    If  this  surmise  prove  true, 
it  would  explain  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geom- 
phera  of  the  middle  a^es,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Leo 
Africanns,  who  state  that  the  NH-eUAhid,  or  river  of 
the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to  west.    The  Tsehad- 
da  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the 
JoUba  or  Upper  Quorra  that  of  the  Grreek  and  Roman, 
geographen.    Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  termi- 
nation of  their  respective  streams.     '*  It  is  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
between  his  source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  modern  observations ; 
that  Thamondocana,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Niseir, 
is  exactly  coincident  with  Tomhuctoo,  as  recently  laid 
down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  M.  Cail- 
li^  ;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from  Ptole- 
my's positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra^ 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Tachadda  or  Skary  of  Funda ;  and  that  his  po- 
sition of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Nigeir,  is  veiy  near  that  in  which  we  may  sup- 
poee  the  Tschadda  to  luive  its  origin  ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  Bello  and  other  mod- 
em Africans,  had  considered  the  Tschadda  as  a  con- 
tmuation  of  the  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modern  error  of  sup* 
posing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  ^e  Nile.    The 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  form- 
ed a  natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogra- 
pher's knowledge ;  in  like  manner,  as  among  ourselves, 
the  presumed,  and  at  length  the  ascertained,  existence 
of  those  mountains,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  belief  that  the  river  terminated  in  the  Atlantic." 
{Leakeys  Paper  "  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger,**  already 
quoted.) — ^Tbe  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian 
geographen  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  Niger  flow- 


ed westweid,  led  EaopetiM  to  look  tm  its  eetany 
m  the  Senegal,  Chmbia,  and  Rio  Ortrnde-;  hot,  npm 
examination  of  those  riven,  the  mielake  was  ascer* 
tained ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geographen  sepua* 
ted  the  course  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of  the  Wiger, 
and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mongo  Park 
was  the  first  Emropean  who  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  flowiiijg  towards  the  east,  and  called 
Joliha.  He  traced  it  in  two  different  journeys,  from 
Bammakoo,  about  ten  days  from  ito  sonree,  to  Beua- 
M,  where  he  was  nnfortnnately  killed  in  1806.  Clap- 
perton  crossed  the  riVer  at  Bousea  on  hie  second 
journey  to  Sakkatoo,  in  1826 ;  and,  after  his  death, 
his  fiiithful  servant,  Richard  Lander,  undertook  to  nav- 
igate the  river  from  Bousea  to  its  mouth.  In  18S7 
he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Bouaeoj 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river.  He  fonnd  that  it 
flowed  in  a  southern  direction,  receiving  several  large 
riven  from  the  east ;  among  others,  the  noble  Tediai* 
da,  after  which  the  united  stream  passed  ihtoogb  an 
opening  in  the  Kong  chain,  and  that,  after  issnang 
from  the  mountsins,  it  sent  off  several  branches  both 
east  and  west  towards  the  coast,  while  he  himself 
reached  the  sea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Nun. — FYom  aH,  then,  that  has  been 
stated,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  the  mat  river 
of  the  liibya  of  Herodotus,  the  Niflris  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogm- 
phy,  are  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
Walckenaer  {Reeherekee  Oeograpkiqnee  eur  Vlnteri' 
ewr  dt  VAfrtque  Septentrionale)  has  maintained  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  asserting  that  the  an« 
cients  had  no  knowledge  of  Soudan,  ami  that  the  Ni* 


geir  of  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  riven  flowinff  1 
tbe  Atlas ;  but  Col.  Leake  has  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  tbe  affirmative  in  the  paper  ahready 
quoted.  {Encyel,  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  92l,»eqq.) 
— ^The  singular  theory  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  that  um 
Niger  once  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  where  tlbe 
Syrtes  now  are,  but  that  it  baa  been  choked  up  and 
obliterated,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  by  tbe  sands  of 
the  desert,  is  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Qumrterly  JU' 
view  (vol.  41,  p.  326,  eeqq,). 

Niomlos  Fiot^LUs,  P.,  a  oelebrated  astrologer,  and 
yet  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  He  vras  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  consulted  by  hkn  on  all  important  oo« 
casions.  Ntgidius  was  a  senator  at  the  time  of  Cat- 
iline's conspiracy,  and  lent  his  best  endeavoan  in  aid 
of  Cicero.  Five  yean  after  this  he  attained  to  the 
pratonhip,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  discbar* 
ging  the  auties  of  that  office.  He  waa|,  at  a  anhseqaent 
period,  allowed  a  free  legation  for  visiting  Asia ;  and, 
returning  from  this  country,  met  Cieero  at  Mytilene, 
when  the  letter  was  going  to  take  charge  of  his  gov* 
erament  of  Cilicia.  The  peripatetic  Cratippoe  aasis^- 
ed  at  the  conference  which  the  two  friends  held  here, 
and  m  which  Nigidius,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Pythsgoras,  to  whose  sehool  he  belonged* 
In  the  civil  wan  Nigidius  followed  the  patty  of  Pom* 
pey.  Cesar,  who  pardoned  so  easily,  would  not,  how*- 
eter,  become  reconciled  to  him :  he  drovo  him  into 
exile,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cieero  in  his 
behalf.  •  Nigidius  diA  in  exile  a  year  before  Che  as* 
sas^pnation  of  the  dictsftor. — ^We  have  said  that  he  was 
a  celebrated  astrologer.  He  was  strongly  attached, 
indeed,  to  this  (H-etended  science,  and  devoted  mndi 
of  his  time  to  it.  The  ancient  writen  have  lecorded 
several  of  his  predictions,  and,  in  particvlar,  a  very 
remaricable  one  relative  to  Ocuvios  (Augostos),  and 
his  becoming  the  master  of  the  world.  {SuetmiUf 
Aug.,  c.  94. — Dio  Case.,  46,  1.)  Ciesffo  speaks  on 
many  occasions  of  his  great  eradition,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  after  Var^ 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works:  one  on 
grammar,  tinder  the  title  of  Commemiam  CframMoi^ 
ei,  in  thirty  books ;  a  TVsalwe  en  AnimaU,  m  kat 
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tnoUMT  Ok  WM;  aTicy  Urge  work  Ok  Ad 
Qoi*;  bul,  above  all,  %  Syttem  of  Astrology,  or  a 
theory  of  the  art  of  divination.  Macrobias  and  An- 
Ina  GreUios,  in  citing  these  works,  have  preserved  for 
us  some  few  fragments  of  them.  An  extract  On 
ThundeTf  from  one  of  his  productions,  exists  in  Greek, 
havinjg  been  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Lydus, 
and  inserted  in  his  treatise  on  Prodigies.  {SchoU, 
Hist.  LU,  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  187.) 

NiLus,  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, the  varioos  branches  of  which  Inve  their  rise  in  the 
hiffh  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through 
Aiyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of  it, 
meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northward  through  Nuhia  and  Egypt,  and,  after 
a  course  of  more  than  1800  miles  from  the  farthest 
explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Med- 
iterranean by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  Nd  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous 
appellation,  meaning  "  river,"  like  that  of  CHr  in  Sou- 
dui  and  other  countries  south  of  the  AUas.  (  Vid.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modem  Emtians  call  the  river  Bahr-NU, 
or  simply  Bohr ;  in  ^ubia  it  is  known  by  various 
names ;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  Riv- 
er, is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi,  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are:  1.  The 
Bohr  el  Abtad,  or  White  Bher,  to  the  west,  which  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longe^^'.^  S. 
Tlie  Bakr  el  Axrek^  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre.*  3. 
The  Tacazze,  or  Athwra^  which  is  the  eastern  branch. 
These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true 
Nile,  and  to  have  called  the  Bohr  el  Azrek  by  the 
name  of  Astapus,  and  the  Tacazze  by  the  appellation 
of  Astaboras.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western 
river  in  numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  he  placed  in  10®  S.  lat.  Strabo 
(8S1)  speaks  of  the  isUnd  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on 
the  sooth  by  the  confluence  of  the  Asuboras,  Astapus, 
and  Astasobas.  In  another  place  (786)  he  says,  that 
the  Nile  receives  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus ;  which 
latter  *'some  call  the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  As- 
tapus is  another  river,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  in 
the  south,  and  makes  pretty  nearly  the  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  swollen  by  summer-rains."  While 
these  passages  certainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  they 
also  prove  that  their  notiona  about  them  were  extreme- 
ly confused. — ^The  Nile,  as  if  it  were  doomed  for  ever 
to  share  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  to  which  it  ministers,  still  conceals  its  true 
sources  from  the  eager  curiosity  of  modem  science. 
The  question  which  was  agitated  in  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved;  and,  although 
9000  years  have  elapsed  since  Eratosthenes  published 
his  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  branch, 
we  possess  not  more  satistactory  knowledge  on  that 
particular  point  than  was  enjoyed  in  his  days  by  the 
philosonhers  of  Alexandrea.  The  repeated  failures 
which  bad  already  attended  the  various  attempts  to 
discover  its  foontaina,  convinced  >the  geographers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  success  was  impossible,  and 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
generations  this  great  secret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
language  sufficiently  ambiguous,  describes  it  Is  a 
stream  descending  from  heaven.  Herodotus  made  in- 
quiry in  reoard  to  its  commencement,  but  soon  saw 
reason  to  rdinquish  the  attempt  as  altogether  fruitless. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelpfaus,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  undertaking,  and  despatched  per- 
sons well  quslified  by  their  knowledge  for  the  arduous 
task ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  great  father  of 
history  himself,  travelled  and  inouired  in  vain.  Pom- 
ponios  Mela  was  doubtful  whetner  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  eountiy  of  the  Antipodes.  Pliny  traced  it  in  im- 
•ginatioD  to  »  moontam  in  the  Lower  Mauritania, 


while  Eothemenee  was  of  opinion  Uiat  it  pioeeeded 

from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  ^d  penetrated 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  into  two  con- 
tinents. Virgil  {Georg.,  4,  290)  appears  to  have  fa- 
voured a  conjecture,  which  also  found  supporters  at  a 
later  period,  that  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the  east, 
and  might  be  identified  with  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Asia.  {RusseWs  Egypt,  p.  82,  seqq.y—ThB  nu- 
merous reports  of  the  natives,  who  call  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  same  name 
Ibalu  H  Kamari,  though  generally  pronounced  Ibeili 
H  Kumri,  which  would  mean  "  blue  mountains^"  seem 
to  sgree  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  AUad  several 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  at  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Af- 
rica. But  we  have  no  positive  information  either  as 
to  the  trae  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains 
themselves.  The  Bakr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River, 
which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  whicn  Bmce  also  took  for  such,  has 
three  sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gojam,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Geesk,  southwest  of  Lake  Dembea,  in  10^  69' 
26''  N.  lat.,  and  86''  66'  80"  E.  long.,  according  to 
Brace's  observations.    The  sources  of  the  Aarek  ap- 

Kar  to  have  been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  and  per- 
ps  by  other  missionaries,  long  before  Bruce.  The 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  discovery  has  become 
much  diminished  since  the  information  which  we  have 
acquired  of  the  Ahiad,  whose  sources  are  still  unex- 
plored, and  still  involved  in  that  mystery  which  the 
ancients  represent  as  hovering  about  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile.  The  Tojcazze  rises  in  the  high  mountains 
of  LoMta,  in  about  U^  40'  N.  lat.,  and  39°  40^  £. 
long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  Ute  years 
by  Pearce. — The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Tacazze  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  distance  of  1200  geographical  miles  measured  along 
the  coarse  of  fhe  river,  receives  no  permanent  streams ; 
but  in  the  season  of  rains  it  has  wadys  or  torrents 
flowing  into  it  from  the  mountains  that  lie  between 
it  and  the  Red  Sea.  North  of  Argo,  in  19^  40'  N. 
lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dor  MaJiass,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  cataract  or  rapid,  com- 
monly called  the  third  cataract  by  those  who  ascend 
the  river.  After  several  windinffs,  the  river  inclines 
to  the  northeast ;  and  near  22^  N.  lat.  forms  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  called  Wady  Haifa,  after  which  it  pass- 
es the  splendid  temple  of  Ipsambul.  Continuing  its 
northeast  course,  the  Nile,  at  about  24^  N.  lat.,  forms 
the  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  which  croae 
the  river  near  Assouan,  the  ancient  &^ene.  After  en- 
tering the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  that  eountiy,  which  it  waters  and 
fertilizes,  especially  the  Delta.  Egypt,  in  fact,  owes  to 
the  Nile  its  very  existence  as  a  productive  and  habita- 
ble region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  times,  the  people 
worshipped  the  beneficent  river  as  their  tutelary  god. 

1.  The  DeltA 

The  Nile,  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  tri- 
an^lar  form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
river,  at  a  place  called  Batu  el  Bahara,  near  the  an- 
cient Cercasorus,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one 
of  which,  flowing  to  Roseita,  and  the  other  to  Dami- 
etta,  enclose  between  them  the  present  Delta.  These 
two  arms  or  branches  were  anciently  called  the  Ca- 
nopic  and  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the  Delta  is  now 
determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culti- 
vated plain  known  by  that  name  extends  considerably 
beyona  to  the  east  and  west,  as  &r  aa  the  sandy  des- 
ert on  either  side.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the 
triangle  of  the  Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its 
apex,  as  its  right  side  was  formed  by  the  Pelusiao 
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Immch,  wliich,  detaching  itself  from  tbe  Nile  lugher 
up  than  the  Damietta  branch,  flowed  to  Peluaium,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  MenzaUh,  Thia  branch 
is  now  io  a  great  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  .purpose  of  irrigation.  During 
our  winter  months,  which  sre  the  spring  of  Egypt,  the 
Delta,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a 
delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  enamel- 
led with  the  blosaoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later  in 
the  year  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty;  and 
in  May  the  suffocating  khamseen  begins  to  blow  fre- 
quently from  the  south,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand, 
and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the 
beneficent  river  comes  affain  to  refresh  the  land. — For 
some  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  Eeypt,  and  of  the 
Delta  in  particular,  consult  the  articleJEgypt,  ^  1,  page 
35.  col.  1. 

%,  Mouth*  of  the  NiU,  and  Inundation  ofihg  River. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  and  mention, 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to  the  changes 
in  which,  the  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
sults. 1.  The  Canopic  mouth,  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandrea,  and  partly  lost  in 
Lake  Etko.  2.  The  Bolbitine  mouth  at  Rosetta,  3. 
The  Sebennytic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the 
present  Lake  Burlos.  4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic 
at  Damietta.  6.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost  in  the 
Lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  ia  represented  by 
that  of  Diheh.  6.  The  Tanitic  or  Saitic,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Moes  canal.  7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth 
seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most 
easterly  mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  the  ruins  of 
Pelusiam  are  still  visible.— The  rise  of  the  Nile,  in 
common  with  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  tonid  zone, 
is  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  drench 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  snd  the  mountainous  coun- 
ty that  stretches  from  it  towards  the  south  and  west. 
Tliis  phenomenon  is  well  explained  by  Bruce.  **  The 
air/*  he  observes,  "  is  so  much  rarefied  by  the  sun  du- 
ring the  time  he  remains  almost  staiionarv  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winda,  loaded  with  va- 
poora,  rash  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Athintic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  cold 
Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus ; 
and,  as  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  during 
the  progreaa  of  the  sun  northward,  a  vaat  train  of 
cloods  proceed  from  south  to  north,  which  are  some- 
times extended  much  farther  than  at  other  periods. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin 
to  swell ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  all  full, 
and  continue  so  while  the  sun  remains  stationary  in 
the  tropic  of  Cancer." — The  riae  of  the  Nile  begins 
in  June,  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues 
to  increase  till  September,  overflowing  the  lowlands 
along  iu  course.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  im- 
mense marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  isUnds, 
with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees,  just 
above  the  water.  Should  the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet 
above  its  ordinsry  elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps 
away  the  mud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
their  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin. 
Again,  should  it  fall  short  of  the  customary  height, 
bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  conaequences.  Hie  in- 
undation, after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber most  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  fresh  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the  time 
when  the  lands  are  put  under  cnlture.  It  would  seem 
that  the  river  outs  a  passage  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  approaches  the  ffranite 
range  which  bounds  the  western  extremity  of  Nubia. 
The  tropical  rains  collect  on  the  Uble-lands  of  the 
ioterior,  where  they  form  immense  sheeu  of  water,  or 
tenporaiy  lakes.    When  these  have  reached  a  level 
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high  enoogh  to  ovnflow  the  boandaEiM  of  thoir  bf 
sins,  they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  fluid  impregnated  with  the  sofi  earth 
over  which  it  has  for  some  time  stagnated.  Hence 
the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  too,  the  abundance  of  £n- 
tilising  slime,  which  is  never  found  so  copious  ia 
the  waters  of  rivers  that  owe  their  increase  solely  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  rains.  The  mod  of  the 
Nile,  upon  analysis,  gives  nearly  one  half  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  with  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  ozyde  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  On  the  verv  banks 
the  slime  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  whi^h  it  loses  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  ao 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  consisu  slmost  entirely 
of  pure  argil.  This  mud  is  employed  in  several  arte  . 
among  the  Egyptiana.  It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  as  well  as  into  a  variety  of  vessels  for  domes* 
tic  uses.  It  enters,  also,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes. Glass-makers  employ  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  furnaces,  and  the  country  people  cover 
their  houses  with  it. — We  have  already  remarked, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  her  rich  harvesu  to  the 
mould  or  soil  which  is  deposited  by  the  river  during 
the  annual  flood.  As  soon  as  the  waters  retire,  the 
cultivation  of  the  fliound  commences.  If  it  has  im- 
bibed the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
agriculture  is  neither  difiicult  nor  tedious.  The  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  surface,  and  vegetation» 
which  ahnost  immediately  succeeds,  goes  on .  witk 
great  rapidity.  Where  the  land  has  been  only  par 
tially  inundated,  recourse  is  had  to  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  manv  species  of  vegetablea  are  rais- 
ed, even  during  the  dry  season.  Harvest  follows  at 
the  disUnce  ofabout  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  to 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  of  crops  wherever  there  is  a  fuU 
command  of  water.— The  swellings  of  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  30  to  35  feet ;  at  Cairo  they 
are  23  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  but,  according  to 
Girard,  7.419  meUes,  nearly  24)  feet ;  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation and  the  artificial  channels,  only  4  feet. — 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  by  means  of  pounded  almonds.    It 


holds  a  number  of  substancee  in  a  sUte  of  imnerfect 
solution,  which  are  in  this  way  precipitated.  Its  wa- 
ter is  then  one  of  the  purest  known,  remarkable  for  • 
its  being  eaaily  digeated  by  the  stomach,  for  its  salu- 
Ury  qualities,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  are  loud  in 
their  eulogies  on  the  sgreeabte  and  sslubrious  quali- 
ties of  the  water  of  the  Nile.  Giovanni  Finati,  for 
example,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  hmpid  atreams 
of  other  landa,  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Cairo,  that  he  might  once  more  drink  its  delicious 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmosphere.  Maillet,  too» 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  remarks,  that  it  is  among 
waters  whst  Champagne  is  among  wines.  The  Mus- 
sulmans themselves  acknowledge,  that  if  their  prophet 
Mohammed  had  tasted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated 
heaven  for  a  texiestrial  immortality,  that  he  might  en- 
joy it  for  ever.     {RuMselTe  Egypt^  p.  48,  52,  aeqq.) 

8.  Depositee  of  the  Nile,  and  increase  of  the  Delta. 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
is  sn  observation  as  old  aa  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imagined 
that  all  the  lower  diviaion  of  the  countiy  was  fomerly 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
ffradually  filled  op  by  depoaitioos  from  the  river.  Ho 
fllustratea  his  reaaoning  on  this  subject  by  sopposiiig^ 
that  the  nreaent  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea  resomblmi 
exactly  the  aapeot  which  Egypt  must  have  exhibited 
ia  iu  original  state;  and  that  i£  the  Nile  by  wf 
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iMaiifl  w«N  ida^ttad  to  flow  into  A»  AxaMui  Gulf, 
it  would,  in  the  eoune  of  30,000  yean,  convey  into  it 
•Qch  a  qaaotity  of  earth  as  would  nise  its  bed  to  the 
level  of  the  sonoonding  coast.  I  am  of  opinion,  he 
subjoins,  that  this  might  talce  place  even  within  10,000 
years ;  why  then  might  not  a  bay  still  more  spacious 
than  this  be  choked  up  with  mud,  in  the  time  which 
passed  before  our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  pow- 
erfnl  as  the  Nile!  (8,  11.) — ^The  men  of  science  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt  under- 
took to  measure  the  depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  has 
been  actually  deposited  by  the  rif  er.  By  sinking  pits 
at  different  intervals,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  current 
and  on  the  onter  edge  of  the  stratum,  they  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  first,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  de- 
clines from  the  margin  of  the  stream  towards  the  foot 
of  the  hills ;  secondly,  that  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
poeite  is  generally  about  ten  feet  near  the  river,  and 
decreases  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  beneadi  the  mud  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  analogous 
to  the  substance  which  has  at  all  times  been  brought 
down  by  the  flood  of  the  Nile.  This  convex  form  as- 
sumed by  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  not  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  being  common  to  the  banks  of  all  great  rivers, 
where  the  quantity  of  s^  transported  by  the  current 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  washed  down  by  rain 
.  from  4he  neighbouring  mountains.  The  plains  which 
skirt  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges  present  in  many 
parts  an  example  of  the  same  phenomenon. — ^An  at- 
tempt has  likewise  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
the  annual  deposition  of  alluvial  substance,  and  there- 
by to  measure  the  elevation  which  has  been  conferred 
2)on  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  its  river. 
ot  on  no  point  are  travellers  less  agreed  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  level  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  seacoast.  Dr.  Shaw  and  M.  Savaiy  take  their 
stand  on  the  one  side,  and  are  resolutelv  opposed  by 
Bruce  and  Vobey  on  the  6ther.  Herodotus  informs 
us,  thM  in  the  reign  of  Maris,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the 
height  of  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  suf- 
ficiently watered ;  but  that  in  his  own  time— not  quite 
900  years  afterward— the  country  was  not  covered 
with  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  was  equal  to  seven  cubits 
at  the  least,  or  196  inches  in  the  course  of  900  years. 
*'But  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  <'the  river  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits— and  it  usually 
risee  to  24  cubits— before  the  whole  country  is  over- 
^  flowed.  Since  the  time,  therefore,  of  Herodotus, 
Egypt  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  330  inches. 
And  if  we  look  back  from  the  reiffn  of  Moeris  to  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  reckon  Ukat  interval  by  the 
same  proportion,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  perpen- 
dicular accession  of  the  soil,  from  the  Deluse  to  A.D. 
1731,  must  be  600  inches ;  that  is,  the  land  oiEgypt  has 
gained  41  feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4073  years.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  the  country  may  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its 
banks ;  and  Egypt,  consequently,  from  being  the  most 
fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  annual  inundation,  become 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  universe.'*  (Shaw^t 
TrmeU,  vol.  3,  p.  336.)— We  shall  see  presently  that 
this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  learned  traveller  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  Were  it  possible  to  determine 
the  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter would  be  thereby  obtained  for  measuring  the  lapse 
of  tine  which  has  passed  since  any  monument,  or  oth- 
er work  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was 
oriffiBally  founded.  In  applying  the  principle  now  sta- 
ted, it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  than 
that  the  boildinft  in  question  was  not  placed  by  its 
architect  under  uie  level  of  the  river  at  its  ordinary  in- 
nndations,  a  postulatum  which,  in  regard  to  palaces, 
templet,  and  statues,  will  be  most  readily  granted. 
Proceeding  on  this  ground,  the  French  philosophers 
1  a  coDJectiire  Kospeotii^  a  nomber  of  datos, 
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of  which  the  following  are  some  of  tiie  most  remnk- 
able:    1.  The  depth  of  the  soil  round  the  colossal 
statue  of  Mernnon,  at  Thebes,  gives  only  0.106  of  a 
mdtre  (less  than  four  inches)  as  the  rate  of  accumula- 
tion in  a  century,  while  the  mean  of  several  obserra- 
tiona  made  in  the  valley  of  Ixiwer  Egypt  gives  0.126 
of  a  m^tre,  or  rather  more  than  four  inches.    Bat  the 
basis  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  was  certainly  raised 
abof  e  the  level  of  the  inundation  by  being  placed  on 
an  artificial  mound ;  and  excavations  made  near  it 
show  that  the  original  height  of  that  was  six  metres 
(19.686  feet)  shove  the  level  of  the  soil.    A  similar 
result  is  obtained  from  examininff  the  foundations  of 
the  palace  at  Luxor.    Taking,  therefore,  0.126  of  a 
mitre,  the  mean  secular  augmentation  of  the  soil,  u  a 
divisor,  the  quotient,  4760,  gives  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Use  foundation  of  Thebes 
was  laid.    This  date,  which,  of  eonxee,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  very  imperfect  approximation  to  the 
truth,  carries  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  metropolis 
as  far  back  as  3960  years  before  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, 613  years  before  the  Deluge,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  modem  Jews.     But  the  numbers 
given  there  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Samarian 
text  and  the  Septuagint  version ;  which,  carrying  the 
Deluge  back  to  the  year  3716  before  Christ,  make  an 
interval  of  seven  centuries  and  a  half  between  the 
flood  and  the  building  of  Thebes.    Though  no  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  age  of  that  city  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  lustorians,  it  is  clear  from  Diodorns  that 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  begun  in  a  very  remote 
period  of  antiquity.    (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 16.)— 3.  The  rub- 
bish collected  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  indi- 
cates that  it  was  erected  fourteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. — 3.  The  causeway  which  crosses 
the  plain  of  Siout  furnishes  a  similar  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  it  must  have  been  founded  twelve  hundred 
yeara  anterior  to  the  same  epoch. — 4.  The  pillar  at 
Heliopolis,  six  miles  from  Cairo,  appears,  from  evi- 
dence strictly  analogous,  to  have  been  raised  about 
the  period  just  specified  ;  but,  as  the  waters  drain  off 
more  slowly  in  the  Delta  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  than 
higher  up  the  stream ;  the  foundations,  therefore,  of 
ancient  buildings  in  the  former  district  will  be  at  as 
great  a  depth  below  the  surfece  as  those  of  much  great- 
er antiquity  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  provinces. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  to  form  these  calculations  with 
such  accuracy  as  would  render  them  less  liable  to  dis- 
pute, more  time  and  observation  would  be  requisite 
than  could  be  given  by  the  French  in  the  short  period 
during  which  they  continued  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  Egypt.     One  general  and  important  consequence, 
however,  arising  from  their  inquiries,  can  hardly  be 
overlooked  or  denied  ;  namely,  that  the  datea  thus  ob- 
tained are  as  remote  from  the  extravagant  chronologv 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  testiraonv  of  boUi  sacred  and  profane  history,  with 
regard  to  Uie  earlv  civilization  of  that  interesting 
country. — But,  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
such  conclusions,  because  it  is  now  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the 
measures  referred  to  by  the  ancient  historians  were  in 
all  cases  of  the  same  standard ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
the  deposition  of  soil  in  the  Egyptian  valley  did  not 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  eariy  times  than  it  does  in  our 
days,  or  even  than  it  has  done  ever  since  iu  effecte 
first  became  sn  object  of  philosophical  curiosity.    That 
the  level  of  th^  land  has  been  raised,  and  its  extent 
towards  the  sea  greatly  increased  since  the  ago  of  He- 
rodotus, we  might  safely  infer,  as  well  from  the  great 
infusion  of  earthy  maUer  which  ia  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Nile  when  in  a  state  of  flood,  as  from  the  anal- 
ogous operation  of  all  large  rivers,  both  in  the  old  con- 
tinents and  in  the  new.    There  is,  in  truth,  no  good 
reason  fbr  questioning  the  fact  moitioDed  by  Di.  8baw» 
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tlitt  the  mod  of  Etfatopta  has  been  detected  by  eonod* 
iDga  at  the  distance  of  not  leaa  than  twenty  leagues 
irom  the  coaat  of  the  Delta.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  apprehending,  with  the  author  jost 
named,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  coontiy 
may  be  raised  to  such  a  height  that  Che  river  will  not 
be  able  to  overflow  its  banks ;  and,  consequently,  that 
Egypt,  from  being  the  most  fertile,  will,  for  want  of 
the  annual  inundation,  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
parte  of  the  universe.  '*  According  to  an  approximate 
calculation,'*  observes  Wilkinson,  "  the  land  about  the 
first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in 
1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo 
about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  while  at  Rosetta  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  Where  the  perpendicular  thickness 
of  the  denosite  is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent,  east 
and  west,  over  which  the  inundation  spreads,  the  rise 
of  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  hnperceptible."  As 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brought 
down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same,  it  follows 
that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of  land, 
both  east  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that  the 
snpeificiea  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes 
and  of  Central  Esypt  continues  to  increase.  All  feara, 
therefore,  about  the  stoppsge  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  are  unfounded.  (RutMeWt  Egypt,  p.  87,  seqq. — 
Em^L  Us.  KnauL,  vol.  16,  p.  234.) 

4.  Change  in  the  course  of  ike  Nile, 
The  Nile  is  said  by  Herodotua  (2, 99)  to  have  flow* 
cd,  previously  to  the  time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of 
Libya.  This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
distance  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
south,  diverted  its  course.  The  ancient  course  is  not 
unknown  at  present,  and  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert,  passing  west  of  the  Nation  Lskes.  It  is  call- 
ed }aj  the  Arabs  Bahr-belOrMaiek,  "  The  river  with- 
out water,"  and  presents  iuelf  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
which  runs  parallel  to  that  containing  the  lakes  just 
mentioned.  In  the  sand  with  which  its  channel  is  ev- 
erywhere covered,  trunks  of  trees  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  petrifsction,  and  also  the  vertebral 
bone  of  a  large  fish.  Jasper,  quartz,  and  petroailex 
have  likewise  been  observed  scattered  over  the  sur- 
iice.  "  That  the  Nile  originally  flowed  through  the 
valley  of  the  Dry  River,"  observes  Russell  (Egypt,  p. 
102,  seqq.),  '*is  sdmitted  by  the  most  intelligent  among 
modem  travellers.  M.  D*cnon,  for  example,  regards 
as  proofs  of  this  fact  the  f>bysical  conformation  of  the 
adjoming  country ;  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
extend mg  to  the  aea,  but  now  dry  ;  ica  depositions  and 
incrustations;  |ts  extent;  its  bearing  towards  the  north 
on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  west,  and  turn 
off  towards  the  northwest,  sloping  down  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  channel,  and  likewise 
the  Natron  Lakes.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofs, 
the  form  of  the  chain  of  mountains  at  the  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  shuts  the  entrance  of  the  vallby,  and 
appears  to  be  cut  perpendicularly,  like  almost  all  the 
mountaina  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
present  day  ;  all  theae  offer  to  the  view  a  channel  left 
dry,  and  its  several  remains.  (Denon,  vol.  1,  p.  168.) 
The  opinfon  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into 
the  Linyan  desert,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayoum, 
is  rendered  probable  by  some  observations  recorded  in 
flie  second  volume  of  Behoni*s  Researches.  In  lus 
iouroey  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  he  reached,  one  even- 
rog,  the  Bahr-bela-Maidi.  *  This  place,'  he  remarks, 
*  is  singular,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
pher, as  it  is  a  dry  riser,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
ef  water  having  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  being 
quite  full  of  stones  and  sand.  There  are  several  i£ 
ands  in  the  centre ;  but  the  most  remsikable  circum- 
stance is,  that  at  a  caitain  height  upon  the  bank  there 
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is  a  mark  evidently  as  if  the  water  had  reached  so  high : 
the  colour  of  the  materials,  alao,  i^ve  that  mark,  is 
much  Ugbter  than  that  of  those  below.  And  what 
would  almost  determine  that  there  has  been  water  here 
is,  that  the  island  has  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  supposed  river.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  the  course  of  this  river 
is  so  little  known,  aa  I  only  found  it  marked  near  the 
Natron  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
southeast,  which  does  not  agree  with  its  coarse  here, 
which  is  firom  north  to  south,  ss  for  as  I  could  see  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The 
Arabs  assured  me  that  it  nn  a  great  ways  in  both  di- 
rections, and  that  it  is  the  ssme  which  passes  near  the 
Natron  Lakes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  pass  right 
before  the  ettremity  of  the  lake  Moeris,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  western  direction. 
This  is  the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of 
trees  are  found,  and  many  pebbles,  with  moving  or 
qnick  water  inside.' "    (Belssoni,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

NiKUs,  I.  son  of  Belus,  and  king  of  Assyria.  Hie 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  through  Ctesias,  from 
whom  Diodoros  Siculus  and  Justin  have  copied. 
(Heyne,  is  FontihuSf  Died.  Sie.,  p.  liii.,  seqq.,  vol.  1, 
ed.  Bip.)  Ctesias  and  Julius  Afincanus  make  him  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  2048  B.C.,  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodoros  be  would  sppear  to  have  been  n 
warlike  prince,  who  signalized  himself  by  extensive 
conquests,  reducing  under  his  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Armenians,  Medes,  Bactriaas,  Indi,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  Even  Egypt 
felt  his  sway.  Ih  bis  expedition  against  the  Bsctriane 
he  met  with  the  fomous  Semiramis,  with  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage.  After  completing  his  con- 
quests, Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
for  his  capital  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineveh  (vid.  Ni- 
nus II. — Compare,  however,  remarks  under  the  article 
Assyria),  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Semira- 
mis, who  reared  a  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  over  his 
grave. — Much  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  mon- 
arch is  either  purely  fobuloos,  er  else  various  legende 
respecting  different  conquerors  are  made  to  unite  in 
one.  He  occupies  the  boundary  between  fable  and 
history.  (Ctes.,  ap.  Diod.  Sie.,  2,  1,  seqq. —  Ctes,, 
Fragm.,  ed.  B&hr,  p.  389,  seqq.y^U.  The  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  called  by  the  Ghreeks  and  Ro- 
mans Ninus  (Nr-vof),  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  fiivevt  or  Nivev^.  It  waa  sit- 
uate in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the  Tigris  (Straboj  737. 
-^Herod.,  1,  193.— «.,  2, 160.— P/oi.,  6,  1),  snd  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodoros  states  on  the  authority 
of  Ctesias.  {Diod.  Sic.,  2,  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writen  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an 
exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey"  (/on.,  8, 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  120,000  per* 
sons  in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left 
(4, 1 1 ).  Rosenmiiller  and  o^er  commentatora  auppose 
this  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children 
under  the  age  of  three  or  five  yean,  and  accordmgly 
estimate  the  entire  population  at  two  millions ;  but 
the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too  vague  to  warrant  ua 
in  making  any  such  conclusion.  Stnbo  says  that  it 
was  larger  tlian  Babylon  {Strab.,  787);  but  if  any 
dependance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus  (2,  3),  who  ststes  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  cir- 
cumforence,  it  must  have  been  about  the  same  size  aa 
Babylon.  (Herod.,  1,  178.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
are  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them 
ateeast.  Upon  the  walls  stood  IGOO  towers,  each  200. 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  aa  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  (Diod.  8ie.,  2,  3.-*iVaAttm,  c. 
2. )  Aecoraing  to  the  Greek  writen,  Ninua  was  found- 
ed by  a  king  of  the  same  name  (md.  Ninus  I.) ;  bat 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  stated  to  hsve  been  built 
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jy  Astur,  or,  if  we  adopt  the  maiffinel  tmislatMm,  by 
Nimrod.  {Vid.  AMjria.)  Possibly  Nimrod  lod  Ni- 
nas were  the  same.^-Ninereh  was  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  (2  King*^  19,  86. — Iwn^h, 
37,  37.---CompBre  Strabo,  84,  737),  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance; 
whence  Nahum  speaks  of  its  mercbanta  as  more  than 
the  stars  of  heaven  (3,  16).  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  large  and  wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  comption 
and  licentiousness  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
hum and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  destruction. — Nineveh, 
which  for  1450  years  had  been  mistress  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  was  subject,  was  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  B.U.  747,  by  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  revolted  nnder  their 
governors  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  This  event  pot  an 
end  to  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  and  divided  its  im- 
mense tenitoiy  into  two  leseer  kingdoms,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itself  eufieied 
little  change  from  this  event ;  it  was  still  a  great  city ; 
and,  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who  took 
Babylon,  it  became  again  the  capital  of  both  empires^ 
which  continued  64  years ;  when  Nabopolassar,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Nebuchadnezzar,  seized  on  Babylon  and  proclaimed 
himself  king :  after  which  Nineveh  was  no  more  the 
•eat  of  government  of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
power  of  its  mat  rival.  The  Modes  had  again  revolt- 
ed, and  in  the  year  633  B.C.,  their  king  Cyaxaies, 
having  defeated  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle,  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh ;  but  its  time  was  not  yet  come,  and 
it  was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasion  of 
Media  by  the  Scythians,  which  obliged  Gyaxares  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  rc^  them.  But  in  the  year 
612,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  that  monarch, 
to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  finally  took  the  fity. 
The  prophecy  made  by  Zephaniah,  of  its  utter  destruc- 
tion, must  refer  to  this  latter  event.  Strabo  says  that 
it  fell  into  decay  immediately  ailer  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  bistoiy  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  place  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march 
along  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
most  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  however, 
we  read  of  a  city  named  Ninos  {Tadt.f  Aim.,  12, 13) 
or  Ninive  {Amm,  MareeU.,  18,  7) ;  and  Abulpharagi, 
in  the  Idth  century,  mentions  a  castle  called  Ntnivi. 
—Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  was  aitnate 
near  the  Tieris,  and  yet  the  exact  site  of  that  once 
mighty  city  has  never  been  cleariy  ascertained.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  town  of 
Moeul,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Nunia  or  Nebbi  Yvnus,  are  some  considerablo  ruins, 
which  have  been  described  at  different  periods  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavemier,  dtc.,  as 
those  of  ancient  Nineveh.  But  it  is  thought  by  others, 
firam  the  dimensions  of  the  ruins,  that  tlMse  travellers 
must  have  been  mistaken ;  and  that  the  remains  de- 
scribed by  them  were  those  of  some  city  of  moch 
smaller  extent  and  more  recent  date  than  the  iScripture 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  spot  in  the 
year  1808,  aays,  that  «*  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (that  is,  over  against  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nu- 
nia and  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonas  seem  to  point 
out  the  position  of  Nineveh.'* — "  A  ct^  beinff  after- 
ward erected  near  this  spot,  bore  the  name  of  riinos; 
.  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  visible.  I  exam- 
ined these  ruins  in  November,  1810,  and  found  them  to 
consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  foese,  forming  an  oblong 
square  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass,  if  so  muclT 
I  saw  neither  steoei  sat  ii^ish  of  any  idnd.  The  wall 
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is,  on  an  average,  20  feet  in  height ;  and,  as  it  is  cor- 
ered  with  grass,  the  whole  has  a  striking  resemblanes 
to  some  of  the  Roman  intrenchments  wluch  are  extant 
in  England.'*  Mr.  Kinneir's  opinions  are  in  every- 
thing worthy  of  respect,  and  with  regard  to  these  roins^ 
the  traces  of  the  waU  point  them  out  very  evidently 
as  belonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  much  less 
dimensions  than  ancient  Nineveh ;  while  these  traces 
being  visible  at  all  would  seem  to  place  their  date  long 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  structure  of  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  while  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  which  were  at  least  as  high  and  as  thick^ 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historiana,  as 
those  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  city,  are  utterly  effaced,  those  of 
Nineveh  should  still  be  visible.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed, 
supposes  that  he  has  discovered  in  these  intrenchments 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh ;  which  he  desoribes 
as  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  corresponding 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  the  area  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  town  of  Mosul. 
The  boondary  of  this  enclosure  may,  he  aays,  be  per* 
fiectly  traced  all  around ;  and  looks  like  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  or  rubbish  of  small  elevation,  and  has 
attached  to  it,  and  in  its  line  at  several  places,  mounds 
of  greater  size  and  solidity.  The  first  of  these  ibrms 
the  souihweat  angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  viUagc  of 
Nebbi  Yunus,  where  they  show  the  tomb  m  the 
prophet  Jouas.  The  next,  and  largest  of  all,  which 
^T.  Rich  supposes  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninus,  is 
situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  en- 
closure, and  is  joined,  Uke  the  others,  by  the  boundary 
waU  ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyunjnk  Tepe,  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  truncated  pyramicf,  with  regular  steep  sides 
and  a  flat  top,  and  composed  of  stones  and  earth ; 
there  being  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  at 
the  northeast  extremity.  This  mound,  according  to 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feet  high, 
1860  long  from  east  to  west,  and  1147  broad  from 
north  to  sooth.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundary 
wall  ofifer  nothing  worthy  of  remark ;  but  out  of  one 
of  these,  a  short  time  since,  an  immense  block  of 
stone  was  dog,  on  which  were  eculptured  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals ;  cylinders,  like  those  of  Babylon, 
with  some  other  antiques,  and  stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, are  also  occasionally  dag  up.  Whether 
these  ruins  be  really  what  Mr.  Rich  supposes  them  to 
be,  or  a  part  only  of  the  more  recent  city  refened  to 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  of  whatever  structure  these  mounds  may 
be  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will  not  allow  us  to 
consider  them  as  those  of  the  vraUs  of  Nineveh :  they 
must  either  be  those  of  a  palace,  aa  supposed  by  Mr. 
Rich,  or  of  some  other  stupendous  buildinff  of  thai 
city,  or  of  a  mOre  modem  one  erected  on  tnis  spot ; 
and  the  uneertamty  which  exists  on  this  point  is  alone 
sufficient  to  testify  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 
In.  fact,  these  prophecies  respecting  Nineveh  have 
long  sihce  received  their  entire  completion;  "an utter 
end  is  made  of  the  place,"  and  the  true  site  may  for 
ever  be  sought  in  vain.  {Mansford*w  Scripture  Gaz* 
eUeevj  p.  389,  teqq.^-Drummond's  Origmes,  p.  172, 

NiNT AS,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother  on  her  voluntarily 
abdicating  the  crown.  ( Vid.  Semiramis.)  Altogether 
unlike  his  parents,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  lijfe  of  se- 
clusion and  pleasure,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his 
successors.     (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  21.) 

Nidsa,  daughter  of  TanUlus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  tod,  according  to 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, though  Homer  (//.,  24,  602)  and  others  |^ve  the 
number  variously.    The  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  this 
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Bomeroas  oflSmiing  wu  «d  giett,  that  she  it  mid  to 
have  insulted  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
by  refusing  to  offer  at  the  altars  raised  in  her  honoor, 
declaring  that  she  herself  had  a  better  claim  to  worship 
and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  the  mother  of  only 
two  children.  Latona,  mdifnant  at  this  insolence  and 
presumption,  called  upon  her  children  for  rerenge. 
ApoUo  and  Diana  heard  her  prayer,  and  obeyed  Uie 
entreaty  of  their  outraged  parent.  All  the  sons  of 
Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daugh- 
ters, in  like  manner,  met  their  death  from  the  hands 
t^  Diana.  Chloris  alone  escaped  the  common  fate. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleos,  king  of  Pylos.  This  ter^ 
rible  judgment  of  the  gods  so  anected  the  now  heart- 
stricken  and  humiliateid  Niobe,  that  she  was  chaoeed 
by  her  excessi? e  grief  into  a  stone  on  Mount  Sipylus, 
in  Lydia.  Amphion  also,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  destroy  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  perished  by  the 
shafts  of  that  deity.  {Ovid,  Met,,  6,  146,  seqq.-^Hy- 
gin.t  fab.,  d.^ApoUod.,  3,  6,  6  — 5<?pA.,  Ant^.,  823, 
^q.)  Pausanias  says,  that  the  rock  on  Sipylus, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he  had 
▼isited,  "  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
came  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all. to 
a  woman  ;  but  at  a  distance  you  might  imagine  it  to 
be  a  woman  weeping  with  downcast  countenance.** 
(Pottson.,  1,  81,  8.>--The  myth  of  Niobe  has  been 
explained  by  Volcker  and  others  in  a  physical  sense. 
According  to  these  writers,  the  name  mobe  (Ntod^,  i. 
e.,  fieo^tj)  denotes  Youth  or  Netoness,  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Flauriihing-one  (Tantalus),  and  the 
mo£er  of  the  Green-one  (Chloris).  In  her,  then,  we 
may  flew  the  young,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
of  the  sun  (Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose' 
fecundating  beams  she  poors  forth  vegetation  with 
lavish  prolusion.  The  revolution  of  the  year,  howev- 
er, denoted  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (other  forms  of  the 
sun  and  moon),  withers  up  and  destroys  her  progeny ; 
■he  weeps  and  stiffens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  frosts 
of  winter) ;  but  Chloris,  the  Green-onet  remains,  and 
spring  clothes  the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  verdure. 
{YdUker,  Myth,  der  Jav.^  p.  969.^KeighUev*t  My- 
tkolo^,  p.  838.)— The  legend  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
drssi  has  afforded  a  subjeet  for  art,  which  has  been  fine- 
ly treated  by  one  of  toe  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
sculpture.  It  consists  of  a  series,  rather  than  a  gronp, 
•f  figures  of  both  sezes,  in  sll  the  disorder  and  agony 
of  expected  or  present  suffering;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, the  hapless  PJiobe,  in  the  most  affectmg  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief,  her 
eyes  turned  upwsrd,  implores  the  justly-offended  gods 
to  moderate  toeir  anger  and  spore  her  o£bpring,  one 
of  whom,  Uie  youngest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to  her 
bosom.  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  description,  to  do 
justice  to  the  various  excellence  exhibited  in  this  ad- 
mirable work.  The  anangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
pediment.  The  fiffure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions compszed  wiu  the  other  figures,  foims,  with  her 
youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre.  The 
execution  of  mis  interesiing  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attriboted  by  some  to  Scopas,  while  others  think  it 
the  production  of  Praxiteles.  Pliny  says  it  was  a 
question  which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
group  was  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Soaianus  At  Rome. 
{PUn.,  36,  10.— Siflf^,  Dia.  Art,  t.  e.)  Thia  beau- 
tifui  piece  of  sculpture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Gcsnd-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  though  some  re- 
gard it  merely  as  a  copy. — ^The  subject  of  Niobe  and 
ber  children  vras  a  favourite  one  also  with  the  poets  of 
sntiquity.  Besides  the  beautiful  aUusion  to  it  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (v.  823,  *eqq,y,  and  the  equally 
beautiful  stor^  in  Ovid  {Met.,  6, 146,  Megq.),  there  are 
nomerons  ejHgrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several 
of  which  have  great  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptive 
eitfaer  of  the  group  of  figiores  wiuch  still  ezista,  or  of 


some  similar  group.    {Encyd.  Us,  KwonLt  vol-  I^r 
p.  238.) 

NiPRATis,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  form* 
ing  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  lh« 
southeast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Kan.  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
year,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  name  Niphatee 
is  supposed  to  allude  (Nt^ri^f,  guaai  vi^ui^Ct 
**  snowy").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  aame  name 
rising  in  this  mountain  chain.  ( Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  30. 
^Horui.,  Od.,  2,  d.^Mela,  1,  l5,^PUny,  6,  27.— 
Anm,  MarcelL,  23,  S.-^CeUaritu,  Geogr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  321.) 

N^KKUs,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops  and 
Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  durinff  tho 
Trojan  war,  and  was  celebnted  for  his  beautv.  {Hom.f 
U.,  2,  eil.-^Horat,  Od.y  3,  20,  16.) 

NisAA,  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  neat 
the  sources  of  the  river.  Ochas,  now  the  Margab*, 
According  to  Strabo,'it  would  appear  to  have  been  aiw 
uate  between  Parthiene  and  Hyrcania.  {Strab.,  611.. 
--Compare  Maniurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  100.) 
The  same  writer  states  elsewhere  (p.  608)  that  it  be- 
longed in  part  to  Hyrcania,  and  was  in  part  an  iode^ 
-pendent  district.  The  city  of  Nis«a,  however,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
Puthiene,  becoming  such,  no  doubt,  on  the  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Maonert,  in  conaequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Asaak  (probably  Arsak) 
of  laidorua  of  Charax  (p.  7). — The  £unous  Nissais 
horses  are  thought  to  have  come  from  this  ouarter^ 
D'Anville  gives  Neea  as  the  modem  name  of  the  city 
of  Nisea,  and  remarks  that  it  **  has  before  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomades,  or  ahepherda,. 
as  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  thaft 
the  Turkish  sultan,  anceator  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates**  (vol  2,  p. 
60,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nisasa  near  tho 
modem  Herat, — ^11.  The  harbour  of  Megara,  aituate- 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  -and  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  walls.  The  citadel  waa  also  called  by  the 
aame  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between  Megars> 
and  the  po^rt.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thucydides  sutes  (4,  66)  that  the  citadel  mieht  be  cut 
off  from  the  city  by  Meeting  a  breach  in  the  long  walL 
{Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  433.) 

NisiBis,  a  large  and  populoua  city  of  Mesopotaaaiar 
about  two  daya  journey  irorn  the  Tigris,  in  toe  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  root  of  Mens  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  river  Mygdonius.  The  name  wa» 
chraged  by  the  Macedonians  into  Antiochia  Mygdoni- 
ea  {*Avri6x^ta  MvydovMc^),  bu^  this  new  appeUation 
only  lasted  as  long  as  their  power.  When  tho  Mace- 
donian sww  ceased,  the  old  name  of  Niaibis  was  re- 
sumed. The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  time  daring  the  war  carried  on  by  LucuDus 
against  the  King  of  Armenia  {Plut.,  Vit.  LueuU,),  and 
it  was  then  represented  as  a  laige  and  populous  city, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  territory.  It  was  ta- 
ken and  plundered  by  LocuUus.  {Dio  Goes.,  36,  7.) 
The  Parthians  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
place,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  {Dio  Cass,,  68, 23.)  Hsdrian  gave  back 
to  the  Parthians  the  provinces  conquered  from  them, 
and  yet  Nisibis  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  expe- 
dition o(  Severas.  It  Ijad  very  probably,  thereforet 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Lucius  Veras.  Seve- 
ras declared  it  a  Roman  colonv,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province :  he  also  adomed  ana  atrengthened  it.  {Dia 
Cass.,  75,  d.-— Id.^  30, 6,^8panheim,  de  usu,  N,,  p 
6060  From  this  period  it  remained,  ifor  the  apace  of 
two  centuriee,  a  strong  bulwaik  of  the  Roman  empiro 
in  this  quarter,  against  which  all  the  jittacks  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  in  vaio,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  was  taken  and  held  bj^ 
tlus  nation,  though  only  for  a  short  time.    {Ca'pitd^ 
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VU,  GordioH,  UrL^  c.  fU^.^Tr€beUu,  Vit,  Odnat,,  c. 
15.)  After  the  death  of  Julitn,  Nisibis  was  ceded  to 
8apor,  king  of  Penia,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  hence- 
forth for  the  Persians,  what  it  had  thus  far  been  to  the 
Romans,  a  strong  frontier  town.  Thp  latter  could 
never  regain  possession  of  it. ---The  modem  Nitibin 
or  Nis$abin,  which  oceopies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citv,  is  represented  as  being  little  better  than  a  mere 
village.    {Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  297,  uqq.) 

Nisus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  Mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  iEneas,  and  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  closest  attachment  to  Euryalos, 
son  of  Opheltes.  During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Tumos,  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of 
the  entrances  of  the  camp  was  intrasted,  detexmined 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  ^neaa.  £ury- 
alus  accompanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  first  seconded  their  efforts,  but  they  were 
at  length  surprised  by  a  Laiin  deUchment.  Euryalus 
was  cut  down  by  Volscens ;  the  latter  was  as  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the.  avenging  hand  of  Nisus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  his  friend.  ( Vtrf .,  .En,,  9,  176,  Mtqq.-^ 
Compare  iEn.,  5,  384,  Mqq. y-ll.  A  king.of  Megara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Minoe,  king  of  Crete,  against 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Androgeue 
(vid.  Androffeos),  Megara  was  besieged,  and  it  waa 
uken  throu^  the  treaebeiy  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus.  This  prince  had  a  'golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  his  head  ;  sikS  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncut,  so  long  was  his  life  to  last.  Scylla,  having 
seen  Mmos,  fSl  in  k>ve  with  him,  and  resolved  to  give 
him  the  victory.  She  cot  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  as  he  slept,  and  he  immediately  died  :  the  town 
was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans.  But  Minos,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  bv  the  feet  to  the  stem  of  his  ves* 
eel,  and  thus  dragged  her  along  until  she  was' drowned. 
{ApoUod.,  3,16,  l.'-^SML.aiEwrif.^Hippd.,  1196.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Nisus  was  changed  into  the 
bird  called  the  Sea-eagle  {dXioeroc),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Ctrit  {Kelpie),  >d^  ^^  ^^  father  continu- 
ally pursues  the  daughter  to  punish  her  for  her  crime. 
(OM,  Met.,  8,  146.  — Ftr^.,  Cir.---U.,  Qearg.,  1, 
403.)  According  to  JEschylus  {Choeph.,  609,  Meqq.% 
Minos  bribed  S<^lla  with  a  goUlen  collar.  {Kaght' 
Uy*M  Mythology,  p.  865.) 

NisfKos,  I.  an  island  in  the  JBgean,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Telos.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  lofty  and  rocky  isle,  with  a  town  of 


the  same  name.  Mythologists  pretended,  that  this  isl- 
and had  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the  giant  Polybostes. 
(SlroAo, 448.— iijFo^^.,  t,  6,  3.— Poatfen.,  1,  2.— 
Stejik.  Byt,,  9.  V.)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Ni- 
^rntns  were  rubiect  at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria  (7,  99).  The  modem  nune  is  NieaH,  From 
this  iriand  is  procured  a  laige  number  of  good  mill- 
stones. {Cramer^  Ann.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  418.)— II. 
The  chief  town  in  the  island  of  Carpathus.  {Straio, 
489.) 

NiTins,  a  daughter  U  Apriee,  kinfl  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Caraoyses.  Herodo- 
tus states  (3,  1),  that  Cambyses  was  instigated  to  ask 
in  marriage  the  daujghter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certaui  phy- 
sicisn,  whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
when  Cyras,  the  father  of  Cambyses,  was  suffering 
from  weak  eyes,  and  requested  the  Egyptian  kii^  to 
send  him  a  man  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  either  that  Amasis  mighl  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  Cambyses  by  a 
refusal  Amasis,  however,  did  not  send  his  own 
daughter,  hut  Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Cambyses,  which  so  ezasparatsd  that  monarch  that 
he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis.  Prideauz  de- 
niee  the  troth  of  this  account,  on  the  ground  thet 
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Apties  having  been  dead  above  40  vean,  no  daughter 
of  his  could  have  been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable 
to  Cambyses.  Larcber,  however,  endeavours  to  rcc* 
onoile  the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying,  that  there 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries  lived  a  prisoner 
many  years  after  Amasis  had  dethroned  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than  20  or 
22  years  of  ese  when  she  was  sent  to  Cambyses. 
{Lareher,  ad  ntrod,,  L  c.) 

NiTioBi^ioxs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  who  settled  among  the  Aquiiani.  Their  chief 
city  was  Nitiobrigom  or  Agennum,  on  the  Garumna, 
now  Agen,  and  their  territory  answers  to  VAgewme, 
in  the  Veparlment  de  Lot  et  Garonne.  {Cos.,  B.  G., 
7,  7. — Lemaire,  Ind,  Geogr.,  ad  C<e».,  s.  v.) 

NiTOCRis,  I.  a  queen  of  Babylon,  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchodonoaor  or  Nebo* 
chadnezzar,and  grandmother,  consequently,  to  Labyne* 
tus  or  Nabooedus,  who  is  called  in  Daniel  Belshatzar 
or  Beltzasar.  {Heeren,  Idsen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  154. 
— Lareher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  184.)  Wesseling,  however, 
and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Evilmerodach,  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ( Weeeeling,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.)~ 
Herodotus  informs  us,  thst  Nitocris,  in  order  to  render 
her  territories  more  secure  fro,m  the  Modes,  altered 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so  very 
winding  that  it  came  in  its  course  three  times  to  Ar- 
dericca.  {Vid.  Ardericca.)  She  also  faced  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  psased  through  Babylon, 
with  bumed  bricks,  and  cAnnected  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city  by  a  bridge  of  stone.  (Herod.,  1,  186.)  The 
historian  likewise  informs  us,  that  ahe  prepared  a  sep- 
ulchre for  herself  over  the  most  frequented  gate  of  the 
city,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  that  if  any  of 
her  successors  should  find  himself  in  want  of  money, 
he  should  open  this  sepulchre  and  take  as  much  as  he 
miffht  think  fit ;  but  that,  if  he  were  not  reduced  to 
real  want,  he  ought  to  forbear :  otherwise  he  would 
have  cause  to  repent.  This  monument  remained  un- 
touched till  the  reign  of  Dariaa ;  who,  judging  it  un- 
reasonable that  the  gate  should  remain  useless  to  the  in- 
habitants (for  no  man  would  pass  under  a  dead  body), 
and  that  an  invitinff  treasure,  moreover,  should  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable,  broke  open  the  sepulchre :  but, 
instead  of  money,  he  found  only  the  remains  of  Nito- 
cris, and  the  following  inscription  :  *^  Hadet  thou  not 
been  insatiably  covetous,  ana  greedy  after  the  most 
sordid  gain,  thou  wnddst  not  have  violated  ike  sepuU 
ckres  of  the  dead.''  {Herod.,  I,  187.)  Plutarch  tells 
the  same  story  of  Semiramis.  {Apophtk.,  Reg.  et 
Due. — ^voL  6,  p.  661,  ed.  Jieiske,)  The  custom,  how- 
ever, of  depositing  treasures  in  the  tombe  of  deceased 
monaichs  was  veiy  common  with  the  ancients.  Solo- 
mon did  this  in  the  case  of  David's  sepulchre  ;  and 
Hyrcanua,  and  aAer  him  Herod,  both  opened  the  tomb 
and  obtained  large  amounts  of  treasure  from  it.  {Jo- 
seph., Ant.  Jud.,  7, 15.— «.  ib.,  13,  8.)— II.  A  queen 
of  Egypt,  who  sueceeded  her  brother.  The  Egyp- 
tians, having  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  latter,  set 
her  over  them.  She  took  a  singular  revenge,  howev- 
er, for  the  death  of  her  brother ;  for,  having  construct- 
ed a  large  subterranean  apartment  and  having  invited 
to  an  entertainment  in  it  those  individuals  who  had 
been  most  concerned  in  her  brother's  murder,  she  let 
in  the  river  by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  all. 
She  then  destroyed  herself.  {Herod.,  2,  100.)  Hee- 
ren  takes  this  Nitocris  for  a  queen  of  JSthiopian  ori- 
gin ;  no  instance  of  a  reigning  queen  being  found 
among  the  pore  Egyptian  dynasties.  {Ideon^  vol.  8, 
pt,  1,  p.  412.)  Jablonski  approves  of  the  interpret** 
tion  which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  hfitocris^ 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  *AJ9tiva  vtKff^ 
po{.    {MUmsk.,  Voc,  JEgypt,  p.  162.) 

NiTBiA,  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Canopie 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near  the  lakes  wluch 
afforded  nitre.    It  gave  tume  to  the  NitiioUc  ] 
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teceirmg  its  own  from  the  adjacent  Natron  lakef. 
Many  Chmiians  were  accustomed  to  flee  hither  for 
refuge  daring  the  early  persecutiona  of  the  ehurchi 
{Sosom.,  6,  31.— Socro/.,  EccUs.,4j99.r'Plm.y  6,  9. 
—Id.,  31,  10.) 

NitaeYa,  I.  one  of  the  Fortunate  Insula,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  It  is  now  the 
island  of  Teneriffe.  The  name  Nivaria  has  reference 
to  the  snows  which  corer  the  summits  of  the  island 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  was  also  called  Gon- 
▼allis.  (P/in.,  4,  32.)--II.  A  city  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaccsi,  and  to  the 
north  of  Gauca.    {Itin.  Ant.,  435.) 

NocTiLucA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  as  indicating  the 
goddeaa  that  shines  during  the  night  season.  The  ep- 
ithet would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tem^ 
ple'a  being  adorned  with  lights  dorinff  the  same  period. 
This  temple  was  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Varro :  "  Luna,  quod  tola  lueet  uoetu : 
ttaque  ta  dicta  NoctUuea  in  PalaHo,  nam  iH  nochi 
lueee  templum"  (L.  L.,  4,  10). 

NoLA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Campania,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Neapolis.  The 
earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is  from  Hecatseus,  who  is 
cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  NuXa).  That 
ancient  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  described  it  as 
a  city  of  the  Ausones.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Nola  was  said  to  have  been  found^  by  the  Etrurians. 
{VeU.  Patere.y  1,  6.—Polyb.,  2,  17.)  Others,  again, 
represented  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Ghalcidians.  {Jua- 
<m,  20,  1,  13.)  If  this  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Ghalcidians  of  Gums  and  Neapolia  are  doubtless 
meant.  All  these  conflicting  statements,  however, 
may  be  reconciled  by  admitting  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  diflerent  people.  Nola  af- 
terward appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  together  with  other  Campanian  towns,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans.  (Ltv.,  9,  ^.^-Strab., 
249.)  Though  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  defended,  from  tne  strength  of  its 
walls  and  towers  ;  and  we  know  it  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannc,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Marcellus.  {Lh.j  23,  14,  geqq. — 
Ctc.,  Brut,,  3.)  In  the  Social  war  this  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  retaken  by  Sylla,  and,  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Samnite  garrison,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
(Liv.,  Ejnt..  ^^.-^Appian,  BeU.  Cw,,  1,  42.— VeU. 
Paterc,  2,  18.)  It  must  have  risen,  however,  from 
its  ruins,  since  subsequent  writers  reckon  it  among  the 
the  cities  of  Gampania,  and  Frontinos  reports  tlut  it 
was  colonized  by  Vespasian.  (P/tn.,  3,  6. — Frmt., 
de  Col.)  Here  Augustus  breathed  hia  last,  as  Taci- 
tus and  Suetonius  remark,  in  the  same  house  and 
chamber  in  which  his  father  Octavios  had  ended  his 
days.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  5,  et  9.  — Suet.,  Aug.,  99.) 
The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient, Nola.  {Cramer' g  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  210.) 
Aolus  Gellius  relates  a  foolish  story,  that  Virgil  had 
introduced  the  name  of  Nola  into  his  Georgics  (2, 
325),  but  that,  when  he  was  refused  permission  by  die 
inhabitants  to  lead  off  a  stream  or  water  into  his 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  place  {aquam  uti  duceret  in 
propinquum  rue),  he  obliterated  the  name  of  the  city 
from  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora.  {Avt. 
GeU.,  7,  20.— Compare  Serv.,ad  JSn.,  7,  740.— PAt- 
2ar^.,  ad  Oeorg.,  I.  e.)  Ambrose  Leo,  a  native  of 
Nola,  has  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  the  idle  charge 
{de  NoUl,  1,  ^.—Schoit.,  Script.  Hist,  f/o/.— Consult 
Heyne,  ad  Georg.,  I.  e. — Var.^Leet. — Vote,  ad  Georg., 
L  e.).  The  only  particular  of  any  value  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  story  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
yirgiPs  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  in  what 
were  called  the  Campi  Phlegrai.    {Vote,  I.  e.) 

NoHlOKf  (Softddeg),  a  general  name  among  the 


Oreeka  for  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiquity,  whldi 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  dto. 
Sallust  makes  tlM  Numidians  to  have  obuined  th«« 
name  in  this  way  {Bell.  Jug.,  18),  but  without  the 
least  propriety.  The  term  Nunddce  is  evidently  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Le  Clere  explains  Nomids  by  iVe- 
moudim,  <' wanderers'*  {Cleric.,  ad  Gen,,  10,  0). 

NoMBNTUM,  a  city  of  Italy>  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Rome.  It  was  a  ool- 
ony  of  Alba  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  63),  and  therefore  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  a  Latin  city  (Ltv.,  1,  38),  but  from  its 
position  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  No- 
mentum  waa  finally  conouered,  with  several  other 
towns,  A.U.C.  417,  and  admitted  to  the  participetion 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal  cities. 
{Lh.,  8,  14.)  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignificant 
place  in  the  time  of  Propertius  (4,  10).  Its  territory 
was  nevertheless  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards ;  and  hence,  in  the  time  Of  Seneca  and 
Pliny,  we  find  that  land  in  this  district  was  sold  for 
enormous  sums.  The  former  had  an  estate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  which  wss  his  favourite  retreat. 
{Epist.,  104.--P/tn.,  14,  A.  —  ColufneUa,  R.  R.,  3, 
3.)  The  wine  of  Nomentum  ia  commended  by  Athe- 
naus  (1,  48)  and  Martial  (1,  85).  The  poet  had  a 
farm  near  this  spot,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  alia* 
sions.    {Cramer*9  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  305.) 

NoifloRis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  northwest  of 
Pheneus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Achaia.  It  waa  sur- 
rounded by  toi^y  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks, 
over  which  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  preeipitated  it- 
self to  join  the  river  Crathia  ;  the  waters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  die  property  of  dissolving 
metala  and  other  liara  substances  exposed  to  their  ae- 
tion.  {Pauean.,  8,  18.— P/»i.,  2,  104.— Ft/nt».,  8, 
3. )  Herodotus  describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  as  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low baain  surrounded  by  a  wall  (6,  75).—  Pausanias 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonacris.  (Compare  Stepkan. 
Byz.,  e.  t.  Jf6vaKpic.)  Pooqueville  informa  ua,  that 
the  fall  of  the  S^x,  which  ia  now  called  Mauronero, 
or  the  **  Black  Water,*'  is  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
of  Vounari,  and  somewhat  to  the  aouth  of  Calamita, 
He  describes  it  as  streanAng  in  a  sheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  of  Mount  Chelmot,  and 
afterward  uniting  vrith  the  Crathis  in  the  Valley  of 
Khukinai*.  {Voyage,  vol  5,  p.  459.)  The  rocks 
above  Nonacris  are  called  Aroanii  Montes  by  Pao- 
saniaa.  {Cramer^e  Andent  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  314.) 
The  epithet  Nonaeriut  is  sometimes  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  the  sense  of  **  Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employs 
it  in  speaking  of  Evander,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by 
btr(h  {Fast.,  5,  97),  and  also  of  Atalanta.  {Met.,  S, 
426.) 

NoNiua  Mabcbllvs,  a  Latin  grammarian.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
baa  been  supposed,  however,  from  his  citing  no  writer 
later  than  Apuleiua,  that  he  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Hamberger  believea  him  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantino  {Zuverl.  Nachr, 
von  den  vom.  Sckrifiat.,  vol.  5,  p.  783),  while  Fonccios, 
relying  on  a  passage  of  Ausonius  {Profess.  Burdeg.^ 
e.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  a  Marcellus,  a  gram- 
marian of  Narbo,  thinks  that  our  aathor  coold  not  have 
lived  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centary. 
{Funec.,  de  inerti  ac  decrep.  ling.  Lot.  seneet.^  p.  303.) 
Nonius  Marcellus  is  sumamed.  in  some  manuscripts, 
Peripateticus  Tiburiensis,  because  peihaps  he  had 
studied  the  nhilosopby  of  Aristotle  in  the  library  ap- 
pended to  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  villa.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  work  enUtled  *'Ik  proprietaU  sermonum,*^ 
divided  into  nineteen  chaptera.  It  is  occupied  widi 
grammatical  topics,  except  the  last  six  chapters,  which 
treat  of  matters  connected  principally  with  the  sab- 
ject  of  atchiBology.  {Gothofred.,  Aud.  Lot.  hng.,  p. 
482.)    In  the  extxacta  horn  die  ancient  gnnmaii- 
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MM,  who  had  written  on  the  difference  between  woidi, 
extracU  published  by  Gothofredas  (Godefroi),  among 
Athere,  we  find  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Marcellus 
(p.  1335).  Some  modem  critics  have  formed  rather 
an  unfaTonrable  opinion  of  Nonius  Marcellus.  G.  J. 
Vossius  says  that  he  is  deficient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  Justus  Lipsius  treats  him  as  a  man  of  very 
weak  mind.  (Fom,  de  PkUolol.,  6,  13.  — Lips,,  An- 
Hq.  LuL,  2,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Vossius 
laments  the  hard  fate  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  modern  scholars  have  been  accustomed 
to  insult  because  unable  to  understand  his  writings 
(ad  CatuU.,  p.  212).  It  is  certain,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  is  so  rich  in  his  citations  from  -  previous 
writers,  which  he  oAen  ^ves  without  passing  any 
opinion  upon  them.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for 
modem  scholars  to  obtain  these  citations;  nor  need 
they,  in  fact,  regret  that  the  compiler  ha&  not  append- 
ed to  them  his  individual  sentimenU.  {Scholia  Hist. 
JaI.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  310,  seqq.) 

NoNNUs,  I.  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities.  The  precise 
period  when  he  flourished  is  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, nor  is  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
epecting  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Conjecture 
has  been  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation. Nonnus  was,  as  appears  from  his  produc- 
tions, a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  either  educated  at  Alexandrea,  or  bad 
lived  in  that  city,  where  all  the  Greek  erudition  cen- 
tred during  (be  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era. — Was 
he  bora  a  Christian,  or  did  he  embrace  Christianity 
after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age  1  We  have  here  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  com- 
plete uncertainty.  The  author  of  the  Dianysiaca  must 
have  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  Christian,  even  supposing  that  he  bad  made  the 
Greek  mythology  a  subject  of  deep  study,  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  turn  hiy  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
ing of  which  he  must  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  his  fellow-Christians.  And  yet 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  Christian  poem. — It  is  prob- 
able, then,  that  he  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
ihe  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  time  makes  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  1  To  explain  this  silence, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Nonnus  was  one  of  those 
pagan  philosophers,  and  sophists,  who  were  a  party  in 
the  tumult  at  Alexandrea,  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  intolerance  of  the  bishop  Theopbilus.  To  escape 
^e  vengeance  of  their  opponents,  some  of  these  phi- 
losophers expatriated  themselves,  others  sobmitted  to 
baptism*  If  Nonnus  was  ip  the  number  of  the  latter, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters of  the  day  could  derive  no  advantage  to  their 
4»u8e  from  his  conversion,  ( Weichert^  de  Nonno  Pa- 
ftopoUtano,  ViUb,,  1810.)  This  hypothesis  fixes  the 
period  when  Nonnus  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
jsnd  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was 
then  contemporary  with  Synosius.  Now,  among  the 
letters  of  this  philosopher,  there  is  one  {Ep.  43,  ad 
Anattat.)  in  which  he  recommends  a  certain  Sosena, 
•on  of  Nonnus,  a  young  man  who,  he  aavs,  haa  re- 
ceived a  very  careful  education.  He  speaks,  on  this 
same  occasion,  of  the  misfprtune  into  which  Sosena^s 
father  had  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  property,  and  this 
very  circumstance  suits  perC^tly  well  tne  case  of  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troubles  at  Alexandrea, 
which  had  for  their  result  the  pillaging  of  the  dwell- 
inga  of  the  pagans. — We  have  already  remarked  that 
^ere  exist  two  poems  composed  by  Nonnue :  one  of 
^eee,  the  fruit,  probably,  of  his  old  age,  is  a  stranger 
to  profane  literature ;  it  ie  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
fif  St.  John.  The  ptltfir  )»  .cmwJN  ^w^tofti  ga 
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Baecapucd,  It  is  in  48  books  or  cantos,  andfltfet  an 
account  of  the  adventores  of  Dionyans  or  Bacchus, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition into  India ;  and  the  early  books  also  contain, 
by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europe  and 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  gianta,  and  numerous  other 
mythological  stories.  There  are  few  works  about  the 
merits  of  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  been 
more  divided  than  this  last-mentioned  production  of 
Nonnus.  He  who  would  be  a  competent  judge  In 
this  matter,  muat  possess  as  much  taste  as  erudition, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  two  qualitiea  are  not  often 
found  united  in  the  same  individual.  The  first  editor 
of  Nonnus,  Falckenberg,  a  philologist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, canied  his  admiration  so  far  aa  to  place  the  poet 
on  a  level  with  Homer.  Julius  Cssar  Scaliser  oven 
preferred  him  to  Homer ;  while  Politian  and  Muretua, 
without  carrying  their  enthuaiasm  to  such  an  extreme, 
held  him,  however,  in  the  higheat  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Nicholas  Heinsius,  Peter  Cunsaus,-  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  what- 
ever. The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.— In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  Nonnus,  we  mast 
be  careful  to  put  away  from  our  minds  every  idea  of 
a  regular  epic  poem,  and  must  consider  the  Aiow<ri^ 
axd  merely  as  a  species  of  exercise  or  declamation 
{/leXer^)  in  verse,  which  has  served  the  author  for  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  display  the  fmits  of  vast  read- 
ing and  research.  If  we  view  the  poem  in  this  light, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  even  wanting  in  a  regular 
plan,  and  that  there  reigiis  throughout  it  all  that  order 
and  method  which  suffice  for  such  a  production.  A 
man  of  taste  very  probably  would  never  have  selected 
such  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  has  displayed  great  spirit 
in  the  management  of  its  details.  His  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  varietv  of  fables,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed,  and  by  thjs  correctness  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  contains ;  yet  his  style  is  unequal, 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  emphatic; 
sometimes  easy  and  graceful,  but  much  more  frequently 
languid,  prolix,  and  trivial.  (Consult  Ouvjarqff,  Aim- 
mu  wm  Panopolis,  der  Dichier,  dtc.,  Petertb.,  1817, 
4to.)~<-But,  whatever  may  be  the  rai^  which  is  to  be 
aasigned  to  Nonnus  in  the  list  of  poets,  his  AicvwTta«d 
certainly  possess  a  strong  interest  for  ns  as  a  rich 
storehouse  of  mythologies  traditions.  It  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work, 
when  considered  m  this  light,  to  recollect  the  great 
number  of  poems  of  every  kind  of  which  Bacchus  and 
his  mysterious  rites  were  the  subject,  and  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  the  mere  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  preserved  by  the  erudition  of  Non- 
nus. Among  these  works  that  have  thua  perished 
may  be  enumerated  five  tragedies,  bearing  e^ch  the 
title  of  "  The  Bacchantes,**  and  having  for  their  an- 
thors  JBschylus,  Cleophon,  lophon,  Xenocles,  and 
Epigenes ;  two  other  tragedies  of  .£schylus,  namely, 
**  The  Bassarides**  and  '*Semele;'*  a  niece  by  Carci- 
nus ;  three  pieces  of  ^schylus,  Euripiaes,  and  lophoq, 
each  entitled  *' Pentheus  ;**  two  of  Sophocles,  each  en- 
titled "Alhamas;**  a  satyric  drama  under  the  same 
name  by  Xenocles;  varioua  comedies  entitled  the 
''Bacchantes,**  by  Epicharmus,  Antiphanes,  Diodes, 
and  Lysippus ;  together  with  a  host  of  ditbyrambics, 
and  other  works  t^th  in  proee  and  verse. — Hermann 
remarks,  that  Nonnus  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  re> 
storer  of  the  hexameter.  After  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, the  poets  anterior  to  Nonnua  placed  the  caesural 
pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (called  the 
penthemimeral  pause  in  the  language  of  the  gramma- 
riana);  they  did  not,  however,  at  the  tome  time,  con- 
sider that  the  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
rich  in  dactyls,  snd  that  their  own  hexameters  were 
rendered  harsh  by  reason  of  the  many  spondees  they 
contained.  What  also  interfered  with  the  harmony 
pf  ^eir  Ijne^  wim  the  practice  of  regarding  as  short 
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a  Towol  plaeed  before  e  mate  followed  hj  t  Uqaid, 
in  which  they  directly  deputed  firom  Homeric  ntege. 
Nonnuo,  on  his  pert,  replaced  a  portion  of  the  spondees 
by  dactyls,  introduced  the  trochaic  casara  in  the  third 
foot,  banished  the  trochees  from  the  foorth,  made  long 
the  vowels  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liquid,  exdoded 
the  hiatus  excepting  in  phrases  borrowed  from  Homeri 
and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  in- 
terdicted himself  the  license  of  making  the  cssora 
M  upon  a  short  syllable.    If  by  these  changes  the 
hexameter  lost  somewhat  of  its  stateliness  and  grav- 
is, it  gained,  at  the  same  time,  in  point  of  fulness 
and  elegance.    In  fine,  versification,  whieh  had  be- 
come too  easy,  now  resumed  the  rank  of  an  art. 
(Hermann,  Orpkiea,  p.  60. — Id.,  EUm,  Doctr.  Metr., 
p.  333,  ed.  Idps.^  1816.)    A  good  edition  of  Nonnus 
is  still  a  desideratum.    The  fint  edition  of  the  Aunnt- 
atoKd  was  given  by  Falckenberg,  from  a  manuscript 
which  is  now  at  Vienna,  firom  tl^  Plantin  press,  Ant- 
werp, 1569,  in  4to.    It  contamed  merely  the  Greek 
text.     This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Wechel,  with  a 
poor  translation  bv  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1606,  in  8vo. 
Coneus  published  in  1610,  at  Leyden,  Anmadverno- 
nu  in  Nonnum,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  poet  by 
Daniel  Heinsius,  and  conjectures  by  Scaliger,  which 
Wecbel  afterward  joined  to  his  edition  of  1605,  pre- 
fixing, at  the  same  time,  a  new  title-page.    Few  orthe 
lesmed,  after  this,  occupied  themselves  with  Nonnus. 
In  1783,  Villoison  published  ih  his  EpUtoUs  Vvnan- 
au4t  (Turin,  ito),  some  good  corrections  made  by  an 
anonjrmous  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1605.    In  1819,  Moser  gave  an  edition  of  six 
books  of  the  Atowataitd  (namely,  from  the  8th  to  the 
]3ih  ioclusive)  at  Heidelberg.    The  part  here  edited 
contains  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  previously  to  his  In- 
dian expedition.    It  is  accompaliiied  with  notes,  and 
with  arguments  for  the  entire  poem.    The  latest  and 
best  edition,  however,  of  the  AiowaiOKa  is  that  of 
Gnsfe,  Lipt.,  1819-1826,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  notes  to 
this  are  merely  critical.    The  editor  has  promised  an 
explanatory  and  copious  commentary ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  appeared.     {Scholl,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  70, 
seqq.y— The  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  about  1501.    (Compare,  in 
relation  to  this  rare  edition,  Annal,  des  Aides,  vol.  1, 
p.  438.)    The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Paesow, 
Lips.,  1834.    The  Paraphrase  was  translated  into  Lat- 
in by  several  scholars,  and  has  been  very  firequently  re- 
printed.    (Consult  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr,,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
seqq.)     I>aniel  Heinsius  has  criticized  this  proauction 
too  severely  in  his  Aristarckus  Sacer  {Lugd.  Bai., 
1627,  8vo).     The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
very  remarkable  for  poetry :  the  reproach,  however, 
which  some  make  sgainst  it,  that  the  work  contains 
expressions  which  cause  bis  orthodoxy  to  be  suspect- 
ed, ie  not  well  grounded.    The  woik  is,  in  fact,  of 
some  value,  as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings, 
which  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament.     It  omits  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered 
by  Grieobach  and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion.    In  chapter  19,  verse  14,  Nonnus  appears  to  have 
read  "  about  the  third  hour"  instead  of  *<  the  sixth." 
{CqhsuVl  Griesbaeh,  ad  loc.) — There  is   also  extant 
*'A  GoUeciion  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  work  against  Julian, 
and  which   is  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  **Dionysiaca."     But  Bentley  has  given  good 
reasone  for  believing  that  the  collection  was  composed 
by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.    {BentUy, 
Diss,  on  Phalaris,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.)— H.  An  eccleai- 
astical  writer,  whose  era  is  not  ascertained.    He  is 
sappoeed,  however,  to  have  flourished  subsequently  to 
the  fomth  or  fifth  century,  and  befoie  the  eleventh. 


This  Nonmis  mutt  not-  be  eonfoonded  wifh  Che  pw* 
cedffig.  {Bentley  on  Phaiaris,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.)  He 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory  Nazian* 
zen's  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  another  on  the 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  same  father  in 
memory  of  St  Basil.  The  first  of  these  oommenta^ 
ries,  if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  coU 
lection  of  all  the  mythological  notices  and  legends  to 
which  Gregory  makes  alluaion  in  the  course  of  his  two 
works  against  Jdian :  the  second  contains  all  the  no^ 
tices  of  Greek  history  introduced  into  the  funeral  die- 
course  on  St.  Basil.  An  edition  of  the  former  was 
given  by  Montague,  Eton,  1610, 4to,  and  of  the  latter 
in  Creuzer's  OpusciUa  Mythologiea,  etc..  Lips.,  1817, 
8vo.  Bentley  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the 
mistakes  commited  by  this  Nonnus.  {Diss,  on  PhtU,, 
L  c.)— III.  (sometimes  cslled  Nonus)  A  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  en- 
tiled 'Eff-iTO^  T^c  larpiK^  dirwnic  rexyfl^,  **An  epit" 
onu  of  the  whole  Medical  Art."  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  composed  his  work  at  the 
command  of  the  £mperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably the  seventh  of  that  name,  and  who  died  A.D.  959. 
The  real  name  of  Nonnus  is  supposed  by  Freind, 
Sprengel,  and  Bernard  to  have  been  Theophanes,  as 
he  is  called  so  in  one  MS.,  and  as  a  physician  of  that 
name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  l(Hh  century.  In 
three  MSS.  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epit- 
ome is  divided  into  297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short 
account  of  most  diseases  and  their  treatment.  It  con* 
uins  very  little  that  is  original,  and  is  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  Aetius,  Alexander  TraUianua,  and  Psn- 
lus  ^gineta,  from  whom  whole  sentences  are  tran- 
scribed with  hardhf  any  variation.— There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Martina 
(who  writes  the  author's  name  Noma),  Argent.,  1568, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  vols.  8vo,  Gothm  el 
Anut»,  1794,  1795,  with  copious  and  learned  notes 
by  the  editor. 

NoBBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antium, 
the  position  of  ^hich  will  nearly  agree  with  the  little 
place  now  called  Norma,  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny  (8,  5);  and  Diooysius  of 
Halicamassos  speaks  of  it  ss  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7, 13).  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Volsci.  (Lev.,  2»  34.)  The  zeal  which  it  dbplayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Marios,  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  the  adverse  faction.  Besieged  by 
Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  treachery ;  but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  perish  bv  their  own  hsnds  than  become  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  conqueror.  {Appian,  BelL  Civ., 
1, 94.)  The  name  of  C.  Norbanos,  who  was  descend* 
ed  from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Marius.  {Cramev^s 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  106.)— II.  A  town  of  Apulia, 
northwest  of  Egnatia.  The  intervening  distance  is 
given  on  the  Tabula  Theodoeiana  at  16  miles.  This 
ancient  site  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to  thai  of 
Coiteersdno.  {Romanelli,  vol.  2,  p.  179. —Cram«r'e 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— III.  Gnsarea,  a  city  in 
the  northwestern  psrt  of  Lusitania.  It  was  also  callr 
ed  CoUmia  Norbsnsis  or  Ceuariana.  {PHn, ,  4,  22. ^ 
Id.,  4,  35.)  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  AlemUara.    {  Ukert,  Geogr.,  v.  2,  p.  396.) 

NobbInus,  C,  a  native  of  Norba,  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Mar 
rius.    (Ftd.  Norba  I.) 

NobIoum,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  wae 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  Rhvtia,  on  the  eaat  by  Pannonia,  and 
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«B  tbe  flopth  by  lUyriciiiii  and  Gallk  Ci«lpiiMi.  It 
was  •eparated  from  Vindeiicia  by  tlio  CEnus  or  imi, 
and  from  Oallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpea  Camica  or 
Jalis;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  be- 
tween Noriciim  and  Pamionia,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
lione  times.  During  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Momit  Cetius  and  part  of  the  ri?er  Murius 
(Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries,  and 
Noricum  would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Siyria, 
Carinthia,  and  Salzburg^  and  to  part  of  Auatria  and 
Bavaria.  A  geographer  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
ConatantiuB,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in- 
filades  Germania,  Rhatia,  snd  the  Ager  Noricus  in 
one  province.  {Bode,  Mythographi  Valicani,  vol.  2.) 
Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  diviaion  of 
the  Roman  empire  made  hy  Augustus,  but  it  may  be 
included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Cesar.  {Strt^ 
bo,  840,)*~Noricum  was  di?ided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parte  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Alpes  Nori- 
em.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  times  by  vsrious  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Noriei 
(whence  the  country  obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of 
the  Taurisci.  Noricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus ; 
but  it  is  uocertain  whether  he  reduced  it  mto  toe  form 
of  a  pfoyince.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
eolony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterwaid  included  in  Pan- 
nonia.  {Plin,.,  3,  27.)  It  was  under  the  government 
of  a  procurator.  (TVki^,  HxmL,  I,  11.)  From  the 
*'  NotiOa  Imperii**  we  learn,  that  Noricum  was  sub- 
sequently divided  into  two  provinces,  Noricum  Bi' 
pmse  and  N&ricum  M^diterraiuum,  which  were  aep- 
arated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  Norioas.  In  the 
former  of  these,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  a  strong 
militaiy  force  was  always  stationed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Ihix. — In  addition  to  the  Noriei,  Noricum 
was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni,  and 
Ambisontii,  and  the  east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambi- 
drani !  but  of  these  tribee  we  know  scarcely  anything 
except  the  names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best 
known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  No- 
riei, which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cesar  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  I,  5.)  It 
ivas  subseKiuently  destroyed  l^  the  Romans.  .  (P/tn., 
S,  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention 
were,  Juvanum  {Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province ;  Boiodurum  {InMtadt),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Inn  and  Danube ;  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovila- 
va  ( WeU),  southeast  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colo- 
ny founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius. — The  iron  of  Nor- 
icum was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans  (P/m., 
94,  41),  and,  according  to  Polybius,  gold  was  once 
found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance.  {Pclyb.,  ap. 
Slrab.,  W^.-^Encyd.  U*.  KnouA.,  vol.  16,  p.  274.) 

NoBTU,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune 
amonff  the  Vulsinii.  (Ltvy,  7,  3.)  TertuUian  calls 
tier  P^ia.    {Apolog.,  c.  24.) 

NoTBOs,  the  surname  of  Darius  Ochus  among  the 
Greeks.    (Fid.  Ochus.) 

NoTiuM,  the  harbour  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  I^simachus,  and 
(the  death  of  that  prince,  Notium  became  a  flourishing 
£ity,  and  would  seiam  from  some  authorities  to  have 
ussusned  the  name  of  Colophon  instead  of  its  own. 
Kew  Colophon  certainly  occupied  a  different  site  from 
Ihe  ancient  city.    {Plin,,  5,  29.— Lie.,  37,  86.) 

NoTVs,  the  south  wind  (from  the  Greek  Noroc),  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Auster.  The  term  votoc 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root 
^th  vorif,  ^*dmpnef9**  or  ^^  humidity,**  with  roferoncc 
to  the  damp  and  numid  character  of  the  south  wind  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy.  {Aid.  OelL,  2,  23.)  It  is 
also  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  stormy  wind. 
iHorai.,  Epod.,  10,  19,— Kir^.,  ^«.,  6,  866.--.(W, 
mr.,  2,  12.) 
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NotABU,  a  town  of  CisalpiDe  Giol,  ibont  ton  inilea 
northeast  of  Vercellaa,  and  to  the  weat  of  Mediolanum. 
The  modem  name  is  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  la  Gogna.  { Tacit,^  Hist.f 
1,  70.— P/iii.,  17,  22.) 

NovBaiDM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Neuts,  and  situate  near  Cologiu. 
{Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  26.)  Ptolemy  calls  it  Hovaiaioit, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  Niviiium.  The  name  Nove- 
sium  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 
{Pertz.,  Man.  Genu,  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  218,  459.) 

NovroDUNUM,  I.  a  city  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica.  (C<e«.,  B.  G.,  7, 12.)  D'Anville  and 
Mannert  agree  in  placing  its  site  near  the  modem 
Nouan.  Ihe  more  conect  location,  however,  would 
be  Nouan-le-Fuxilier.  {Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad 
Cos.,  s.  V.) — II.  A  city  of  Gallia  Luffdunenais,  on  the 
river  Liger  or  Loire.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Nevers.  {Ctes.,  B.  G.,  7,  65.)  In  the  Itin.  Ant.,  p. 
887,  it  is  called  Nivimum.— III.  A  city  of  the  Sues* 
sones,  in  Gallia  Belgioa,  now  Soissons,  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Augusta  Suessonum  or  Suessianum, 
{Cos.,  B.  G.y  2,  i2.-^Bischoff  und  MoUer,  Worierb. 
der  Geogr.,  p.  133.) 

NovioMAOus,  or  Nbomaovs,  I.  or  Noviomaoum,  a 
city  of  the  Batavi,  now  Nimuegen.  In  the  Peotinger 
Table  it  is  called  Niumaga.^II.  The  capital  of  the 
Lexubii  or  Lixovii,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Mannert,  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Caen  ; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  modem  Lisieux. 
— III.  or  Augusta  Nemetum,  the  capital  of  the  Neme* 
tea,  now  j^r^s.-— IV.  A  city  of  the  Bituriges  Vivie* 
ei,  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is 
now  CastiUon,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde, 
Reichard,  however,  decidea  in  favour  of  Casteinau  de 
Medoe.-^y,  A  city  of  Britain,  the  cspital  of  Regni, 
the  nmains  of  which  may  be  traced  at  Woodcote, 
near  Croydon.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
169.)— -VI.  A  city  of  the  Treveri,  on  the  Moaella,  Bow 
Numagen  or  Neumagen.'-Wl.  A  city  of  the  Yero- 
mandui,  in  Belgica  Secunda,  now  Noyon.  It  is  also 
called  Novionum  or  Noviomum.  {Perls.,  Mon.  Germ 
Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  80,  63,  146,  6cc.) 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities,  daughter  of 
Chaos.  From  her  union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  also 
the  mother  of  the  Pares,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of  Dis- 
cord, Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  dec.  She  is  called  by 
some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  was  worshipped  with  great  solem* 
nity.  A  black  sheep  and  a  cock,  the  latter  as  announ- 
cing  the  approach  of  day,  were  sscrificed  to  her.— 
Night  was  represented  under  various  forms :  as  riding 
in  a  chariot  preceded  by  the  constellations,  with  wines,* 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course ;  as  traversing  the 
firmament  seated  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a  black 
veil  studded  with  stars.  Sometimes  her  veil  seems  to 
be  floating  on  the  wind,  while  she  spproaches  the  earth 
to  extinguish  a  flaming  torch  which  she  carries  in  her 
hand.  She  has  often  been  confounded  with  Diana,  or 
the  moon  :  and  her  statue  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  at  Ephesus.  {Hygin.,  Prof. — Strv.,  ad 
Virg.,  JBn.,  6,  UO.—TibuU,  3,  4,  17.  — Ftr^.,  JEn., 
6,  721,  dto.) 

NncKBiA,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of  Briz- 
ellum,  now  Luztara.  {Plot.,  p.  64.) — II.  A  city  of 
Umbria,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Spoletium,  and 
situate  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  now  Nocera, 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manufacture  of  wooden 
vessels.  {Strab.,  227.)— III.  A  town  of  Csmpania, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  ae  Pa^ 
gani.  llie  appellation  of  Alfateraa  wss  commonly  at- 
tached to  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  placea  of 
the  eame  name.  (Lie.,  10, 41. — Plin.,  8,  5.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasd  Sanaates. 
iCamm.^  Of.  Skrp*  od  ^n.,  7,  738.)    Nnceriia  waa 
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betteged  hf  Hannibtl  ftftet  hm  tmsQO^Mtfhl  atUidk  on 
NoU,  tnd,  on  its  being  dMerted  by  the  inhtbitants,  he 
cansedittobesftekedandbaroed.  (Lni.,28»15.)  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (ilnn.,  13, 81),  that,  nnBer  the  reign 
of  Nero,  Nuceria  was  restored  and  colonised.  {CrA- 
mer'M  Ane.  Jtafyy  Tol.  S,  p.  812.) 

NoimdRis,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  tenitory 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  southeastern  part 
of  Mecklenburg,    {Tacii.,  Germ,y  40.) 

Noma  PoMPrLfas,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  nativo  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cores.  On  the  death  of  Roanilos,  the  senate  at  first 
chose  no  king,  snd  took  npon  itself  the  gOTomment 
of  the  state ;  but,  as  the  people  were  more  oppress- 
ively treated  than  before,  they  insisted  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed.  A  contest,  however,  arose,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  a  monarch,  between  the  Ko- 
mana  md  Sabines,  and  it  waa  at  length  agreed  that 
the  former  ahouki  select  a  king  out  of  the  latter. 
Their  choice  fell  open  Noma  Pompilios,  who  waa  re- 
vered by  all  ibr  his  wisdom,  which,  according. to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  had  deriyed  from  Pythagoras. 
Noma  would  not,  however,  accept  the  sovereignty  till 
he  was  sssored  by  the  anspicea  that  the  gods  approved 
of  hie  election.  Instructcxi  by  the  Camena  or  Nymph 
Eg^eria,  he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
religion ;  ho  increased  the  number  of  Augun,  regula- 
ted the  duties  of  the  Pontifices,  and  appointed  the 
Flamines,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Salii.  He  for- 
bade all  costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  blood  to  be 
shed  upon  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to 
be  made.  In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  his  insti^ 
tatioDs  were  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said 
to  have  given  a  plain  entertainment,  in  earthenware 
dishes,  to  the  noblest  amons  his  subjects,  daring 
wbicii,  npon  the  appeannoe  of  Egeria,  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  golden  vessels,  and  the  food  into 
viands  fit  for  the  gods.  Numa  also  divided  amonff 
his  subjects  the  lai^s  which  Romulus  had  conquered 
in  war;  and  he  secured  their  inviolability  by  ordering 
landmarks  to  be  set  on  every  portion,  which  were  con- 
secreted  to  Termmos,  the  goa  of  boundaries.  He  di« 
Tided  the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies  or  corporations.  During  his  reign,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-nine  yean,  no  war  was 
carried  on ;  the  gates  of  Janus  were  shut,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  built  to  Faith.  He  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  hill  Janicu- 
lum  ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
the  books  of  bis  laws  and  ordinances. — ^uch  was  the 
traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.  According  to  Niebuhr, 
and  the  writen  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  reign  of  Numa  is  considered,  in  its  political 
aspect,  only  aa  a  representation  of  the  union  between 
the  Sebines  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or, 
in  other  words,  between,  the  tribes  of  the  Titienses 
and  the  Ramnes.  {lAv.y  1, 18,  »eqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  8, 
68,  seqq.'—Cic.,  de  Refvb.^  2,  12,  9tqq. — Plut.,  Yit. 
Nwm. — Histories  of  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Maiden.SncyeL  Us:  KnowU  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

NuMAMTiA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain^  on  the  river  Dnrius  (now  the  Douro),  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  source.  {8traho,  162. — Ap- 
pian,  Rom.  Hist.,  6,  81.)  It  sppean  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Arevaei  {Afmian,  6,  c.  46,  66,  76. — 
Ptol.,  8,  6),  but  Pliny  sUtes  that  it  was  a  town  of  the 
Peiendonea,  a  people  who  lived  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Arevaei.  Numantia  was  situate  on  a  steep  hill  of 
moderate  size.  According  to  Florus  (2,  18),  it  pos- 
sessed no  walls,  but  was  surroundsd  on  three  sides 
by  very  thick  woods,  and  could  only  be  approached  on 
one  side,  which  waa  defended  by  ditchea  and  palisades. 
(Apjfian,  6,  c.  76,  91.)  It  waa  twenty-four  stadia  in 
cixcomference.  The  aite  of  this  place  has  been  a  sob- 
SY 


jtel  Of  eonaidoreble  dispute ;  but  it  appeait  most  prab- 
able  that  its  ruins  sre  those  near  the  modem  PuenU 
de  Don  Garray.  {Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  456.) — 
Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen yeare.  (/W.,  8, 18.)  Strebo  states  that  the  war 
lasted  twenty  yean ;  but  he  appeara,  as  Casaubon  has 
remarked,  to  include  in  this  period  the  contest  which 
was  carried  on  by  Viriatbus.  ( Slrab. ,  1 63. — Casaui. , 
adloe.)  The  Numsntines  were  originally  induced  to 
engage  in  thia  war  throush  the  influence  of  Viriathus. 
They  were  fint  opposed  by  Quintus  Pompeins,  the 
consul,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (Oros.,  6,  4),  and  who  afterward  offered  to  make 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  thirty 
talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation  was  broken  off  by 
M.  Popillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeios,  B.C.  139. 
PopiUius,  however,  did  not  meet  with  any  better  suc- 
cess than  hia  predecessor;  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  Hia 
successore,  Mancinus,  .£miliu8,  Lepidus,  and  Piao, 
met  with  similar  disasters  ;  till  at  length  the  Roman 
people,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  ap- 
pointed the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  conaul,  B.C.  184 
(twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquering  the  Numantines.  After 
levying  a  large  army<fae  invested  the  place ;  and  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  poaseasion  of  the 
place,  B.C.  138,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  three  montha 
from  the  time  of  hia  fint  attack.  The  Numantines 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  aiege;  snd,  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished 
amid  the  flamea.  {Appian,  lib.  6. — Flor.,  8,  17,  seq. 
--Liv.,  EpU.,  bl.^VeU.  Palere.,  2, 4.—- £ttcyc/.  Us, 
KnowL,  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

NuMBNiua,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
school,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  waa 
bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  was  regarded  aa  an  or- 
acle of  wisdom.  Both  Oriffen  and  Plotinus  mention 
him  with  respect.  He  was  uie  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled Qepi  T^i  njv  ^AKadrjfMUuv  nepi  UTidruva  dio- 
arauft4^,  "  Of  ike  disagreement  among  the  Academic 
philosophers  resputing  Plato.**  Eosebius  has  pre- 
aerved  a  few  fragments  of  this  work.  {SckoU,  Hist, 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  107.) — II.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  He 
wrote  two  works,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Al- 
dine  Rhetorical  CoUecUon.  {ScKoU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr,, 
vol.  4,  p.  328.) — III.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus..  {Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  926.) 

NuHBBiANUs,  Marous  AuRBLtus,  succecded  to  the 
throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Carious,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  Carus,  atetbe  beginning  of 
A.D.  284.  Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Meso- 
potamia at  the  death  of  Probua ;  but,  inatead  of  foUow- 
mg  up  the  advantage  which  bis  father  had  gained  over 
the  Persians,  he  was  compelled  by  the  army  to  aban- 
don the  conquests  which  had  been  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria.  During  the  retreat,  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  litter,  which  was  atrictly  guarded  by  the 
prstoriana.  The  administration  of  all  sffaira,  civil  aa 
well  aa  military,  devolved  on  Arriua  Aper,  the  prato- 
rian  prefect,  Jiis  father-in-law.  The  army  waa  eight 
months  on  iu  march  from  the  banka  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
imperial  authority  waa  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  never  appeared  to  his  soldiers.  Re- 
ports at  length  spread  among  them  that  their  emperor 
was  no  longer  living;  and  when  tbey  had  reach^  the 
city  of  Chalcedon,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they  found  only 
his  coipee.    SaspicKni  naturally  fell  upon  Arriua ;  and 
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tn  tnembly  of  the  anny  was  aceoidingty  hM,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Namerianas,  and 
electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  open  Dio- 
cleeian,  who,  immedtatety  after  his  election,  put  Arrius 
to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  givinff  him  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying  himself,  which  mi^t,  perhaps, 
haye  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor.  The  vir- 
tues of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  by  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers. His  manners  were  mild  and  affable ;  and  he 
was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  eloouence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  successfully  cootendea  with 
Nemesianus  for  the  prize  of  poetiy ;  and  the  senate 
voted  to  him  a  statue,  with  the  inscription,  "  To  Nu- 
merianus CiBsar,  the  most  powerful  orator  of  his  times." 
(Vopitc.,  VU.  Numerian, — Aurel.  Victor,  de  Cos.,  c. 
^.Sutrop.,  9,  12.— Zonarof,  lib.  12.) 

NuMiciA  Via,  a  Roman  road,  traversing  the  north- 
ern part  of  Samnium.  It  communicated  with  the  Va- 
lerian, Latin,  and  Appian  Ways,  and,  after  crossing 
through  part  of  Apulia,  fell  into  the  Via  Aquilia  in 
Lucaota.    {Cramer^s  Ane,  Ilahf,  vol.  2,  p.  260.) 

NuMicius,  a  small  river  of  Latium  near  Lavinium, 
in  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  iEneas  waa 
drowned.  {Ovidy  Fatt.t  3, 647.— Ftr^.,  JEn.,  7, 150, 
9eqq. — Ovidy  Met.y  14,  368,  seqq.)  It  is  now  the  Rio 
Torto.  {Nihbyy  Viaggio  AnHquariOy  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 
NuMfDA,  Plotius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  had  re- 
turned, after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian 
war.  The  poet  addresses  one  of  his  odes  to  him,  snd 
bids  bis  friends  celebrate  in  due  form  so  joyous  an 
event.    (Horai,y  Od.y  1,  36.) 

NuHiDiA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  south  by  .6etulia«  and  on  the  west  hy  Maurita- 
nia. The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  was,  however, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ampsagas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tusca  (or  Zain)y 
and  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 
The  Numtdians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people ; 
and  hence  some  think  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nomades  (Nopxdef),  and  their  country  Nomadia  (No- 
fia6ia)j  whence  came  by  corruption  Numida  and  Nu- 
midia. (Compare  Polyb.y  87,  3.—Sall,y  BelL  Jug., 
18. — Ptin.y  6,  2.)  Others,  however,  are  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology.  {Vid.  Nomades.) — When 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  Numidians, 
the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Ma89»syli  and  Massyll,  the  former  of  which  ex- 
tended along  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Mu- 
lucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east ;  and 
the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Numidians,  which  was  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Syphaz  was  king  of  the  Massesyli,  and 
Gala  of  the  Maslyll.  Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  various  turns  of  fortune, 
and,  siding  with  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  Punic  wsr,  yielded  them  very  important 
assistance,  which  they  requited  by  bestowing  upon  him 
sll  the  dominions  of  his  rival  Syphax,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Carthagmian  territory,  so  that  his  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cy- 
renaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the 
sTfiall  district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  coast.  {Appiaaiy  8«  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arts  of  agrieulture  and  eivilized  life, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  aupported  a  well- 
appointed  army.  {Vid.  Masinissa.)  —  Masinissa  loft 
three  sons,  Micipea,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  The 
two  latter  died  soon  after  their  father,  but  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.C.  118,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
tons  Adherbai  and  Hiempsal,  and  to  his  nephew  Ju- 
gurtha.  The  two  former  soon  fell  victims  to  the  am- 
bitioue  schemes  of  the  latt-mentioncd  individaal ;  bat 


he  himaelf,  no  loiig  time  thereafter,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes  with  his  own  life.  ( Vid.  Jogurtha.) — ^Afier 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jogurtha  (B.C.  106),  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Romans  to  Hiempsal  II.  (ifirtma,  Bell.  Afr.,  56), 
who  was  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the  son  off 
Micipsa.  Hiempsal  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  50, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  aetive  part  in  the  civil 
contest  between  Pompey  and  Cssar,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  espouse  the  party  of  the  former.  After  the 
victory  of  Thapsus,  therefore,  Casar  declared  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Numidia  to  be  Roman  territory,  and  Sal- 
lust  the  historian  was  sent  thither  as  its  governor. 
{Appiariy  BeU.  Ctv.,  2,  100.)  The  western  district, 
around  the  city  of  Cirta,  was  bestowed  on  Sittios;  in 
recompense  for  his  services  to  Cssar.  {VU.  Cirta.) 
The  country,  however,  still  remained  in  an  unsettled 
state,  a  prey  to  inteatine  commotions,  until  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  triumvir  Lepidos,  and  after  him  into 
those  of  Augustus,  nnder  the  tatter  of  whom  the  aspect 
of  affiiirs  was  completely  changed,  and  a  more  regular 
adminiatration  introduced  into  Numidia.  Juba,  son  of 
the  first  Juba,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated* at  Rome,  and  bra  gamed  the  friendship  of  Ao- 
ffustos,  received  back  from  that  emperor  his  father's 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  alterations. 
The  western  part  of  Numidia,  included  between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsagas,  which  had  formed  the 
old  territory  of  the  Mass»sy1i  and  Syphax,  together 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  him  for  his  king- 
dom, which  now  assumed  the  general  name  of  Mann- 
tenia.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Clsudius,  the 
western  portion  of  Numidia,  from  the  river  Ampsagas, 
together  with  the  esstem  part  of  Mauritenia  as  hr  as 
the  Malva,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  name  of  Mauritania  CoMoriennMy  from  Cssarea, 
its  capital ;  the  remainder  of  Mauritenia  received  the 
epithet  of  Tingitana.  In  the  eighth  century  Numidia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ssiacens,  and  is  now  nomin- 
ally under  the  Ottoman  porta. — The  Numidians  were 
a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  remarkable  for  their  skill 
in  horsemsnship.  Hence  the  epithet  of  infreni  applied 
to  them  by  Virgil,  and  poetically  denoting  a  nation 
who  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  bridles.  {MelOy 
1,  6.— P/tn.,  6,  3.— Fir^.,  iE«.,  4,  41.— JBnryc/.  Ut. 
Kfwvd.y  vol.  16,  p.  369. — Mamurty  Geogr.,  vol.  10, 
pt.  2,  p.  192,  Meqq.) 

NoHitoB,  I.  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and 
brother  of  Amulius.  {Vid.  Amulins.]h-II.  A  son  of 
Phorcus,  who  fought  with  Turnus  against  JSneas. 
{Virg.yJEn.y  10,342.) 

NuNDlNA,a  ffoddess  whom  the  Romans  invoked  when 
they  named  and  purified  their  children.  This  happen- 
ed the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence  the  name  of 
the  goddess,  Nona  dies.    {Maerob.y  Sat.y  1,  16.) 

NuitsJB,  a  town  of  the  Sabinea,  or  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  in  the  territory  of  the  iEqui,  and  near  the 
banks  of  die  Anio.  Ite  particular  site  is  unknown, 
(rtr^.,  JEn.,  7,  744.) 

NuKsfA,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Var.  It  was  noted  for  the  coldness  of  its 
atmosphere.  ( Virg.y  Mn.y  7, 715.— .St/.  Ital.y  8,  418.) 
The  modem  Norcia  corresponds  to  the  ancient  site. 
Polla  Vespasis.  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  bom 
here.     {Cramer's  Anc.  ItalVy  vol.  1,  p.  320.) 

Ntcteis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nycteoa,  who  was  mother 
of  Labdacos. — 11.  A  patronymic  of  Antiope,  the  dauffh- 
ter  of  Nycteos,  nnother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Ju- 
piter.    {Ovidy  Met.,  6,  110.) 

NvoTBLfue,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  his  or- 
gies were  celebrated  in  the  night  (vvf,  night,  and  rr- 
MUy  to  perform).  The  words  latex  Nyctdius  thence 
signify  wine.  {Seme.y  (Ed.,  v.  492.— Peiuan..  1,  40. 
-"Omdy  Met.,  4, 16.— Compare  8erv.  ad.  Virg.,  JEn., 
4»  808.— Lie.,  89,  8.) 
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Nronot»firt]ierof  Antio|M.  (Ftii.  Antiope  I.) 
Ntmphjb,  certaiD  female  deities  unong  the  encieiits. 
The  imagiDfttion  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  legiooe 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forms  called 
Nymphs,  divided  into  Tarious  orders,  acoordinff  to  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Thus,  1.  the  MountaiD-Nymphs, 
or  Oreadet  {'Opeiddec),  haunted  the  mountains;  2. 
the  Bale-Nymphs,  or  Ifapcut  (Nan-ofai),  the  valleys  ; 
3.  the  Mead-Nymphs,  or  Leim(miade»  {Aeiftoviudei), 
the  meadows ;  4.  the  Water-Nympbs,  or  Naiadu 
(Na<adec)i  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs;  5.  the 
Lake-Nymphs,  or  LimniadM  (A<^v£adec),' the  lakes 
and  pools.  There  were  also,  6.  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or 
Hamadryadet  ('A/iadpuddef),  who  were  bom  and  died 
with  the  trees ;  7.  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryades 
i^pvaSec),  who  presided  over  the  forests  generally  ; 
and,  8.  the  Fruit-tree-Nymphs, or  Flock-Nymphs  {Me- 
hadety  'HfiXutde^)^  who  watched  over  gardens  or  flocks 
0$  sheep. — The  Nymphs  occur  in  various  relations  to 
gods  and  men.  The  chaige  of  rearing  various  deities 
and  heroes  was  committMi  to  them :  they  were,  for 
instance,  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  Arist»us  and 
^neas.  They  were,  moreovM,  the  attendants  of  the 
floddesses ;  they  waited  on  Juno  and  Venus,  and  in 
huntress  attire  they  pursued  the  deer  over  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  Diana.  The  Sea-Nymphs  also 
formed  a  numerous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 
Oceanides  and  Nereides. — ^The  word  Nymph  (vv/x^) 


to  have  originally  signified  ^^hride^*''  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  verb  vi^^u,  "/o  ccner'^  or 
"  9cil,"  and  which  was  akin  to  the  Laiin  nubo  and 
nubeM,  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
riageable young  women,  lor  the  idea  of  youUi  was  al- 
ways included.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  god- 
desses of  whom  we  have  been  treating  were  called 
Nymphs.    {Keit^luUy**  Mythology j  p.  837,  teqq,) 

Ntmpoavm,  I.  a  place  in  the  territory  of  ApoUo- 
nia,  in  Illyricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of  asphaltus, 
of  which  several  ancient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
tioo.  Near  this  spot  was  some  rising  ground,  whence 
fire  was  constantly  seen  to  issue,  without,  however, 
injuring  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
(Ariatot^  Mvrand.  Atuculi^—Mian,  Var.  Hist.,  13, 
16. — PUnLy  24,  7.)  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  ansen 
from  a  mine  of  bitumen  liquefied,  there  being  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
cODTerted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  Posido- 
nius.  {Strahot  316.)  Pliny  says  this  spot  was  con- 
sidered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oracle  (41,  45).  The  phenomenon  noticed  by  the 
writers  here  mentioned  has  been  verified  by  modern 
travellers  as  existing  near  the  village  of  SeUnUzOy  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Sutchitta,  {Jone$*$  Joumalt  ciUd 
by  Hugke$,  vol  2,  p.  262.)  From  Livy  (42,  36  et 
49)  it  appears  that  there  was  a  Roman  encampment 
here  for  some  time  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
iCramer'»  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Syll.)  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  fatyr  having  been 
caught  asleep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  Sylla,  the 
Roman  commander,  who  was  then  on  the  spot! — ^11.  A 
promontory  of  Athos,  on  the  Singitic  Gul^  now  Cape 
S.  Georgia.  {Ptol.,  p.  82.)— IlL  A  city  in  the  Tau- 
lic  Chersonese,  on  the  route  from  Theodosia  to  Pan- 
ticapsBTum,  and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euzine.  In 
Pliny's  time  it  no  lonffer  existed  (4.  12).  The  ro- 
ina,  however,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Yotfor,     {Mela,  2,  130.— iS^A.  Byz,.  p. 

fiyuFfUKaB,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which,  ac- 
coidtng  to  Proeopius,  formed  a  separation  between 
the  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  It  ran  firom  north 
10  aottth,  entered  the  tovn  o{  Msjtyjppolis,  aod  dU- 


charged  itself  into  the  Tigris  southeast  of  Amidi. 
{Amm,  MarceU.,  18,  9.) 

NTHPaoooBOs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  He  wrote  a  woriL  on  the  '*  Navigation 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,*'  and  another  on  the  "Won- 
ders in  Sicily  and  Sardinia."  {SehoU,  Hist  LU,  Gr.^ 
vol.  2,  p.  184.) 

Nysa,  I.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  a  city  of 
India,  on  a  mountain  named  Meros,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Arrian 
(6,  1)  places  it  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indua. 
(Compare  PUn.,  6,  2l.—Diod.  Sic.,  2,  dS.-^Theo- 
pkroMt.,  Hist.  PL,  4,  4.— -Po/yom.,  1,  1,  2.)  D'An- 
ville  is  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  Nysa,  apart, 
however,  firom-  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  seeks  to 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Nagger, 
{Geogr.  Anciemu,  vol.  2,  p.  339. — Eciairc.  sur  la 
Carte  de  VInde,  p.  21.)  Kennell  also,  and  Barbier 
du  Bocage,  are  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  and  strive  to  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
ern Nughz,  making  the  river  Cophenes  the  same  vrith 
the  Cow.  {RcnnSl,  Description  of  India,  vol.  2,  p. 
219. — Barlncr  du  Boeqge,  p.  831.)  Sainte-Croiz,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  or  such  a  mountain  as  Meros.  {Ex' 
amen  des  Hist.  d^Akx.,  p.  241.)  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  this  last  is  the  most  correct  opinion,  and  that  the 
story  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  was  thus  treading  the  same  ground 
that  Bacchus  had.  Hence  the  etymology  given  by 
them  to  the  name  Libwoo^  (the  Greek  appellation  of 
Bacchus),  namely,  the  god  (A^),  from  tfysa  {Ast, 
Grundriss  der  PhUologie,  p.  44) ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
analogy  that  was  found  between  the  name  of  the 
mounuin  (Mi^p^e)  and  the  Greek  term  for  a  thigh 
ifuipo^),  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Bacchus's  conceahnent  in  the  thigh  of  Jove, 
and  his  double  birth.— II.  According  to  Di^orus  Sic- 
olus  (1,  16),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  states  (4,  2) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Nile 
(fura^  ^oivlKffc  koa  NetXov),  leaving  its  precise  sit- 
uation altogether  unknown.^II.  A  city  of  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  Halys,  between  Parnassus  and  Osianas, 
now  Nous  Shehr.  {Ilin.  Anton.,  p.  200. -^HierocUs, 
Synecdem.,  p.  699.)--IV.  A  city  of  Caria,  called  also 
Pythopelis  {SUph  Byz.,  p.  567),  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Messogis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander.  Stra- 
bo studied  here  under  Aristodemus.  It  is  now  NasU 
or  Nosli.  (Strabo,  660.— -Pfin.,  6,  29.— Pococifce, 
vol.  3,  b.  2,  c.  lO.^Chandler,  c.  63.)— V.  A  place  in 
EubcMK  where  the  vine  was  said  to  put  forth  leaves 
and  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  {Sieph  Byz.,  s.  v.  Ni^- 
aai. — ^VI.  A  small  town  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  B<bo 
tia.  (Strabo,  409.^Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Ni/aat.)— VII. 
A  town  in  the  island  of  Naxos.     (Steph.  Byz.) 

NvsiEOs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  the  god  of  Nysa. 
(Vid.  Nysa.) 

Nysiaobs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  education  of  his  son 
Bacchus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  314,  &c.) 


Oakus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Pa!os 
Maiotis.  De  Guignes  conjectures  it  to  be  the  modern 
Wardan.  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inser,^  dtc.,  vol.  36, 
p.  546.)  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Uzen,  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  79.)  The  river  in 
question  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  gives,  how- 
ever, no  particular  information  respecting  it.  (Herod., 
4,  123.— BoJ^,  ad  loe.) 

Oasis  (in  Greek  'Oa<r^,  and  sometimes  A6aoi(), 
the  appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots,  watored 
by  springs  and  covered  with  verdoxey  which  are  scat- 
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teMd  cibotit  tiie  gnat  iandy  itn^B  ot  Africa,  tn 
Arabic  they  are  called  Wahy*.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Greel£  names  eeem  to  contain  the  same  root  with  the 
Coptic  (huLhe^  and  possibly  the  word  may  be  originally 
a  native  African  term. — ^The  Oases  appear  to  be  de- 
pressions in  the  table-land  of  Libya.  On  going  from 
the  Nile  westward,  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  till 
he  arrives  at  the  summit  ef  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continues  nearly  level,  or  with  slight  ondolttions,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  higher  on  advancing 
towards  the  south.  The  Oases  are  Valleys  sunk  in  Uiis 
plain ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep 
hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  thd  cultivated 
land^  The  low  plain  of  the  Oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay, 
and  from  this  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilizes the  country;  and,  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebes  than  in  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oases  is 
conveyed  from  some  elevated  point  to  the  south,  and, 
being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to  the  surface 
wherever  the  limestone  superstratum  is  removed. 
{WHkiniony  "  On  the  Nile^  aud  the  preserU  and  for- 
mer levelt  of  Egypt.** — Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1839.)  The  principal  Oases  are 
four  in  number:  1.  The  Great  Oant  {*Oaai^  Meya/U^, 
Ptot.),  which  Strabo  calls  "  the  Firtt  Oasis**  (^ 
vpuTTj  'Oafftf,  791).  2.  The  Little  Oasis  ("Oofftf  M*- 
Kpd,  Ptolemy),  called  by  Strabo  the  Second  Oasis 
{'Oaatc  Stvripa).  3.  The  Oasis  of  Ammon.  4. 
The  Western  Oasis^  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  bv  any  ancient  geographer  except 
Olympiodorus,  ana  was  never  seen  bv  any  Euro- 
peans until  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  visited  it  about 
20  years  ago. — These  four  constitute,  as  has  been 
said,  the  principal  Oases.  The  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enlarge  the  number  materially,  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  modem  writers  increase  it  still  more, 
making  upward  of  thirty  Oases.  (Bisehoffund  Hol- 
ler, Whrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  795.>-.The  Great  Oasis 
is  the  most  southern  of  tne  whole,  and  is  placed  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  the  west  of  Abydos.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ammon,  with 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (8, 
S6).  He  translates  the  term  Oasis  into  Greek  by 
)iiaKdp(jv  i^ot)^,  **  Island  of  the  blessed,**  and  without 
doubt  this,  or  any  other  of  these  fertile  spots,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  traveller  of  former  days  well 
worthy  of  such  an  appellation,  after  he  had  suffered, 
daring  irany  painful  weeks,  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  To  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  they  generally  presented  themselves  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  w#re  not  unfrequently 
assigned  as  places  of  banishment,  where  the  state- 
malefactor  and  the  ministers 'of  the  Christian  church, 
who  were  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  same  class, 
were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to 
waste  their  days  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  desert. 
— ^The  Great  Oasis  consists  of  a  number  of  insulated 
apots,  which  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable 
intervals  of  sand)r  waste,  and  stretching  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  Ita  Arabic  name  is  EU 
Wah,  a  general  term  in  that  language  for  Oasis.  M. 
Poncet,  who  examined  it  in  1698,  says  that  it  contains 
many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm- 
groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  DarfQr  caravan,  which  assembles  at  Sioutf  be- 
ing about  four  days*  journey  from  that  town,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  FarshotU.  The  exer- 
tions of  Browne,  Caillaud,  Edmonstone,  and  Henniker 
have  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting locality. — The  Little  Oasis^  now  EUKas- 
sar,  has  not  been  much  visited  by  Kravellera.  We 
owe  the  latest  and  moM  diatinct  aeoooot  to  Baltoniy 
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who,  proee«d[iDg  b  aelieh  of  it  WMtward  from  the 
Talley  of  JFVtyoum,  iffived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day  on  the  brink  of  what  be  calls  the  EUoah,  that  is, 
the  Elwah  or  Oasis.     He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sm^ 
rounded  with  high  locka,  forminff  a  soacioos  plain  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  milea  in  length,  and  about  six  miles 
in  breadth.    There  is  only  a  email  portion  coltivated 
at  present,  but  there  axe  many  proofs  remaimnff  that 
it  most  at  one  time  have  been  all  mider  crop,  and  that, 
with  proper  management,  it  might  anin  be  easily  ren- 
dered fertile.     Heio  also  the  tiavelTer  found  a  fount- 
ain, the  waters  of  which  feaembled,  in  their  chan- 
ges of  temperature  at  difiorent  times  of  the  day,  the 
famous  Pons  Solis  in  the-Oasis  of  Ammon.    It  is  now 
ascertained  that  such  founteina  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  of  the  Oases,  having  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  Libyan  desert.    The  change,  in  fact,  takes 
place  in  the  sonoonding  atmosphere. — ^The  Oasis  of 
Ammon,  called  by  the  Arabs  Siwahf  has  already  been 
partially  alluded  to  under  the  aiticlo  Amnion.    It  is 
situated  in  lat.  t9^  12'  N.,  and  in  longitude  26""  6' 
E.,  being  about  six  miles  long,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  date- 
trees;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  and  even  the 
apple,  are  said  to  flourish  in  the  gardens.    No  soil 
can  be  more  fertile.     Tepid  springs,  too,  holding  salts 
in  solution,  are  numeroua  throughout  the  district ;  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  con- 
nected with  the  geological  atruetoreof  the  auirounding 
country.    The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  de- 
scribed as  still  very  imposing ;  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
these  ruins,  in  a  pleasant  grove  of  date-palms,  is  still 
discovered  the  celebrated  Fouittain  of  t{ie  San,  dedi- 
cated of  old  to  the  Ammonian  deity.    (  Vid.  Ammon.) 
The  interest  of  the  traveller  is  still  farther  excited  by 
a  succession  of  lakes  and  remains  of  temples,  which 
stretch  into  the  desert  far  towarda  the  west ;  all  ren- 
dered sacred  by  religious  associations,  and  by  the  tra- 
ditionary legerids  of  the  native  tribes.    Tombs,  cata» 
combs,  churches,  and  convents  are  scattered  over  the 
waste,  which  awaken  the  recollections  of  the  Christian 
to  the  eariy  history  of  his  belief,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  recall  to  the  pegan  and  Mohammedsn 
events  more  interesting  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  can  touch  the 
heart  of  any  one  but  those  who  are  connected  with  a 
remote  lineage  by  means  of  a  family  history.     At  a 
short  distance  from  the  sacred  lake  there  is  a  temple 
of  Roman  or  Greek  construction,  the  architecture  of 
which  is  execute  with  much  care  and  precision,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  the  immense  deserts  of  Libya, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  lees  than  400  miles  from  the 
ancient  limits  of  civilization.    In  the  consecrated  ter- 
ritory of  that  mysterious  land  is  the  salt  lake  of  Ara- 
shieh,  distant  two  days  and  a  half  from  Siwah^  in  a 
valley  enclosed  by  two  mountains,  and  extending  firom 
six  to  seven  leagues  in  cireomference.    So  holy  is  it 
esteemed,  that  M.  Caillaud  could  not  obtain  permia- 
sion  to  visit  ita  banks.    Even  the  pacha's  firman  failed 
to  alter  the  determination  of  the  sheiks  on  this  eaaential 
point.    They  declared  that  they  would  aooner  periah 
than  suffer  a  stranger  to  approach  that  aacrcd  island, 
which,  according  to  their  belief,  contained  treasures 
and  talismans  of  mysterioua  power.   It  is  said  to  possess 
a  temple,  in  which  are  the  seal  and  sword  of  the  proph- 
et, the  palladium  of  their  independence,  and  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  profane  eye.     A  reasonable  doubt  may 
however  be  entertained  as  to  these  assertions ;   for 
M.  Drovetti,  who  accompanied  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  Hassan  Bey,  walked  round  thb  bordera  of  the 
lake,  and  observed  nothnig  in  ita  bosom  hut  naked 
lock*.    Mr.  BiowMy  too,  lemuks  that  he  found  mia- 
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Bhapen  rocks  in  abundance,  bat  nothing  that  he  could 
positiTcIy  decide  to  be  rains ;  it  being  yeiy  nnlikelj, 
oe  adds,  that  any  should  be  diere,  the  spot  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees  and  fresh  -water.    Major  Ken- 
nell  has  employed  much  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah  is  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon.    He  remarks  that  the  Tariations  between 
all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  Oasis  in  question,  which  is,  at  the  utmoat,  only  six 
miles  loug.     **  And  it  is  pretty  clearly  proved,"  he  re- 
marks, **  that  no  other  Oasis  exists  in  that  quarter, 
within  two  or  more  days*  journey ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Snook  is  surrounded  b|f  a  wide  desert :  so 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Ammon,  and  the  edifice  found  there  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  whence  the  oracles 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  were  delivered.*'    {Geogr,  of  He- 
rodotU9,  vol.  9,  p.  230,  ed.  1830.)— The   Western 
Cans,  as  it  is  termed,  was  visited  in  tbe  year  1819  by 
Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  in  company  with  two  friends. 
Havioff  joined  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  at  Beni  Ali,  and 
entered  the  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
southwest.     At  the  end  of  six  days,  having  travelled 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  they  reached  the 
first  village  of  the  Western  Oasis,  which  is  called  Bel- 
lata.     The  principal  town  of  tbe  Oasis,  however,  is 
El  Cazar.    The  situation  of  this  lastrmentioned  place 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly  behind 
It,  an4  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  filled  with  palm, 
acacia,  citron,  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  some 
of  which  are  rarely  seen  even  m  those  regions.    Tbe 
principal  edifice  is  an  old  temple  or  convent  called 
Doer  el  Hadjin,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  wide,  but  presenting  nothing  either  very  magnifi- 
cent or  curious.     The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
villagee,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other.    The  prevailing  soil  is  a  very  light  red 
earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation.    The  latitude 
of  thie  Oasis  is  nearly  the  sanae  as  that  of  tbe  Great 
Oasis,  or  about  26^  north.    The  longitude  eastward 
from  Greenwich  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  than  28*^. 
— At  different  distances  in  the  desert,  towards  the 
west,  are  other  Oases,  the  exact  poaition  and  extent 
of  which  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  European 
eeographer.    The  ancients,  who  would  appear  to  nave 
Bad  more  certain  uitelligence  in  regard  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  than  is  yet  possessed  by  the  modems, 
were  wont  to  compare  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  leop- 
ard's skin ;  the  little  islsnds  of  fertile  soil  being  as  nu- 
meroas  as  the  spots  on  that  animal. — The  fertility  of 
the   Oases  lias  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine ;  Abul- 
feda  and  Edrisi  the  luxuriance  of  thieir  palm-trees. 
The  climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  winter.     Sometimes  the  rains  in  the  Western  Oasis 
are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in  torrents,  as  appears  from 
the  furrows  in  the  rocks ;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monstone  made  his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the 
total  wrant  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufiSciently  proves 
the  general  dryness  of  tbe  atmosphere.     Tbe  springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
hot  at  their  sources ;  but,  as  they  continue  the  same 
throagfaoot  the  whole  year,  they  supply  to  the  inhabi- 
tants one  of  tbe  principal  means  of^  life.    The  water, 
notwithstanding,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cool- 
ed in  an  earthen  jar.    (RusaeWs  Egyvty  p.  393,  teqq.) 
Oazss,  a  river  of  Crete,  said  to  have  denved  its 
name  from  Oaxes,  a  son  of  Apollo.    (Ftr^.,  Eclog.^ 
1,  66. — Serv.y  ad  hoc.)    It  is  now  the  Mvlopotomo^ 
and  is  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  island.     Some,  however,  identify  it  with  the 
Petrea.     {Cramer' a  Anc,  Greece^  vol.  3,  p.  381. — 
JKsehqff  und  MSller,  WdrUrb.  der  Geogr.y  p.  795.) 
OAztrsy  a  town  of  Crete,  on  the  DQithem  side  of  the 


idand,  at  the  mouth,  probablv,  of  the  Oaxea.  It  was 
tbe  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  had  its  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  iy  the 
Oaxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  {Herod.., 
6,  168.— 5«n>.  ad  Vitg,,  Eclog.,  1,  66.— 5/«pA.  By«., 
#.  v.-^Hierodea,  p.  660.) 

Obkimoa,  a  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  line  of 
aeparation  between  Oermania  Superior  and  Inferior. 
According  to  Spener,  Cluverios,  Cellarios,  and  others, 
it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Aar  or  Ahr.  Mannert, 
however,  and  Wilhelm,  make  it  the  same  with  the  be* 
sinning  of  the  Ufper  Rhne  (^*den  Anfang  des  Ober- 
Mgins."— Mannert,  Qeogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  482). 

OssfiQOBNS,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  Vosatus  plaeea  him  a  short  period  prior  to 
Honorius;  but  his  style  indicates  an  earlier  era. 
Scaliger  makes  him  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome ;  while  Saxe  assigns  him  to  about  107  A.D. 
{G.  I.  Fofs.  de  Hiat.  Lot,,  3,  p.  710.— iSoxe,  Owh 
most,,  vol.  1,  p.  2S9.'^Fttnce.<,  de  veget,  L.  L.  a^ 
neci.t  8,  11,  aeq).  He  was  probably  either  a  Roman 
or  an  Italian,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  the  M.  livios  Obsequens  whose  name  occura  in 
one  of  Grater*s  inscriptions  {Inacript.,  241),  on  the 
supposition  that  Lmu$  may  have  been  altered  to  Ju* 
ItHM  in  the  only  MS.  that  has  come  down  to  ns  of  this 
work.  (jPV(Vmann,jEr«Jfieitf£A.,Tol.2,p.490.)  Obse* 
quens  has  left  as  a  work  "  On  Prodigies-'  {de  Prodi* 
gO*)^  containing  a  brief  account  of  sll  the  presa^  re- 
marked at  Rome  from  the  consulship  of  Sdpio  and 
Lelius,  A.U.C.  463,  down  to  that  of  Panlus  Fabius 
and  Quintus  iElius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  A.U.C. 
742.  The  portion  of  tbe  work  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  lost. 
This  production  is  taken  in  part  from  Livy;  bat  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  some  historical  details  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure^ 
style,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Aagostan  affe.  The 
contents,  however,  are  full  of  absurdity.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kapp,  Curia,  1772, 8vo.  {Puhrmannf 
Handlmeh,  vol.  2,  p.  4»0,^Scholl,  Hiat.  Lit.  Rom.^ 
vol.  2,  p.  465.— BaAr,  Geach.  Rom,  Lit.,  p.  658,  aeq.} 

OcxanIoss  ('Qxeavtder),  the  Ocean-Nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus  and  Tethya,  and  sisters  of  the  rivers. 
Mytholcwista  make  them  three  thousand  in  number. 
(Hea,,  Theog.,  SM.—ApoUod.,  1,  %.^Het/ne,  not. 
cril.,  ad  loc,)  From  their  pretended  names,  as  given 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  to  be  only 
personifications  of  the  various  qualities  and  appearan- 
ces of  water.  {Theog.,  Zi&.^GottJing,  ad  lec.-^ 
KeigkUey'a  Mythology,  p.  244.) 

OcbXnus,  I.  the  god  of  the  stream  Oceanas  (vid. 
Oceanus  II.),  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  vras  the  first- 
born of  the  Titans,  the  offspring  of  Ccslus  and  Terra^ 
or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Oceanus  espoused  his  sister  Te- 
thys,  and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceanides  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 
{Hesiod,  Theeg.,  387,  aeq.)  lliis  is  all  the  account 
of  Oceanus  that  is  given  in  the  Theogony.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethys  as  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
{11.,  14, 201, 302.)  When  Jupiter,  he  also  says,  pTsced 
his  sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  her  daughter  Jo- 
no  to  the  charge  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,- by  whom  she 
was  carefully  nurtured.  (iZ.,  14,202,303.)  The  abode 
of  Oceanus  was  in  the  West.  {B.,  14,  200,  301.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  iEschylus,  in  a  grotto-palace, 
beneath  his  stream,  as  it  would  appear.  {Prom.  Vmo' 
tua,  300.)  In  the  '*  Prometheus  Bound*'  of  this  poet, 
Oceanas  comes  borne  through  the  air  on  a  hippo-grifi^ 
to  console  and  advise  the  lofty-minded  sullerer ;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  journey,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  came  from  the  West.-^Wben  Herenlea 
wss  crossing  his  stream  in  the  cap  of  the  Son-god  to 
procure  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Oceanus  rose,  and,  by 
agitaiii^  his  waters,  tried  to  terrify  him;  but,  on  tlia 
htto'a  toiding  his  bow  at  him,  he  retired.    {Pkerte^f 
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«p.  Aiken.,  1 1,  d.  ATO.-^KeigkiUyU  MyOutogy,  p.  61, 1 
seq.) — ^11.  Besides  being  the  name  of  a  deity,  die  tenn 
Oceanas  {'Qxeavo^)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense 
also.  It  is  made  to  signify  an  immense  stream,  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  circula- 
ted aoround  the  terraqueous  plam,  and  from  which  the 
different  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Eratosthenes,  was  prev- 
alent even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  36).  Homer 
terms  the  ocean  ififfo/^ftoo^,  because  it  thus  flowed  back 
into  itself.  {Mut.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  264.)  This  same 
river  Oceanus  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  da^,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  believed  to  descend  mto  it  at  their  setting,  and 
emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.  Hence  the  term  iuce- 
(ttfd^  is  sometimes  put  for  the  horizon  {Damm.  Lex., 
#.  V.  6  dpl^wf  Kol  dirorifivuv  to  vnkp  yrj^  koI  iird  yrjv 
filua^aipLov.)  In  Homer,  therefore,  QKeav6c  and  ^d- 
iaava  always  mean  different  thinffs,  the  latter  merely 
denoting  the  sea  in  the  more  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term.  On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  Oceanus  as  encircling  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  shield,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  day ;  whereas  in  VirgiPs  time,  when 
this  primitive  meamne  of  the  term  was  obsolete,  and 
more  correct  geographical  views  had  come  in,  we  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  being  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
position  of  the  Mediterranean)  occupying  in  the  poet's 
description  the  centre  of  the  shield  of  iEneas.  If  it 
be  asked  whether  any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  term  dxeavo^  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  the  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  af- 
firmative, may  be  cited  in  reply.  Hetiod,  Theog., 
248.— li.,  Here.  Clyp.,  314.— Eurip.,  Oreet.,  1369. 
— OrpA.,  Hymn.,  10,  14.— /4.,/f.,  QZ.-^Id.,  fragm., 
44.— (ITa/^^,  ad  Morell.,  Thee.,  ».  v.  'Oiceavof.— 
Compare  VoUker,  Homerieche  Geographie,  p.  86,  eeq.) 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  itxeavoc,  we  are 
left  in  complete  uncertainty.  The  form  ityiivoc  oc- 
curs in  Pherecydes  {Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  621. 
'^Sturz,  ad  Pkerecyd.),  from  which  it  appears  to  some 
that  the  root  was  connected  with  the  Greek  yia,  yrj 
{if-yia-voc,  if-y^vog).  On  the  other  hand,  Munter 
{Ret.  der  Karthager,  p.  63)  finds  the  root  of  ity^vo^ 
in  the  Hebrew  hug,  "in  orbem  ire,"  as  referring  to  the 
circular  course  of  the  fabled  Oceanus.  Greuzer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  ityivioc  as  equivalent  to  rraXtuSc, 
" antiquus."  {Creuzer  und  Hermann,  Briefe,  p.  160.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
Nile  among  the  Greeks  was  wxeav^f  {Ttetx.  ad  Ly- 
eopkron.,  119),  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  itKeofi^. 
{Diod.  SU.,  1,  19.— Compare  Ritter'e  Erdkunde,  vol. 
1,  p.  570,  2d  ed.)  Now  in  the  Coptic,  according  to 
CbampoUion,  oukami  means  "black,"  ^^dark;**  and 
acconiing  to  Marcel,  oehemau,  in  the  same  language, 
denotes  *<a  great  collection  of  water."  Will  either 
of  these  give  ^iceovof  as  a  derivative  1  The  one  or 
the  other  of  them  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Arabic  Kdmue,  **  ocean."  {Ritter,  loe.  cit. )  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  satisfactory  derivation  for 
the  term  Oceanus  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  article  Ogy- 
ges. 

OoBLLus,  sumamed  Lucanus,  from  his  having  been 
■  native  of  Locania,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  about  460  B.C.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  ffiv- 
en  m  a  letter  written  by  Arcbytas  to  Plato,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (8,  80).  But 
the  only  production  of  his  which  has  come  down  to 
US,  iM  '*Un  the  Nature  of  the  Universe'*  {Uepl  r^f 
ToO  iravrdr  ^weci^).  Its  chief  philosophical  topic  is 
to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Ocellus 
also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(c.  3,  s.  3).  These  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
tan  in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive country  of  Ocelluf ;  and  hence  mach  sorprite 
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has  been  oecanoned  by  the  cirenmstanee  of  the  laft 
of  these  productions,  which  we  still  possess,  being 
in  Ionic  Greek.  In  consequence  of  this  discrepance, 
Barth  {Advers.,  1.  42,  c.  1,  p.  1867),  Parker  {Disp, 
de  Deo  et  Provid.,  1678.— Dup.,  4,  p.  365,)  Thom- 
as Burnet  {Arehteol.  PhUos.,  p.  162),  and  Meiners 
(Philolog.  Biblioth.,  vol.  1,  pt.  8,  p.  100  et  204— 
Hist.  Doetr.  de  vero  Deo,  p.  312. — Oesch.  der  Wi^ 
sensch.,  p.  584),  have  attaclied  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  in  question :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Bentley 
{Phalaris,  p.  307,  ed.  1816),  Lipsius  {Mamid.  ad 
Sloie.  Phil.,  I  1,  diss.  6),  Adelung  {Gesch.  der  Phi- 
losophie  fur  lAebhaber),  Tiedemann  {Griechenl.  erste 
Philosophen,  p.  196  et  209),  and  Bardili  (Epochen 
der  vorzogl.  philos.  Begriffe,  vol.  1,  p.  166),  declare 
in  favour  of  the  work.  These  conflictinff  opiniona 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  weighed  oy  Iludol- 
phi,  in  a  Dissertation  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
work,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treatise 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus.  It  would  appear 
that  some  grammarians  of  subsequent  ages,  in  copy- 
ing the  text  of  Ocellus,  caused  the  Doric  forms  to  dis- 
appear, and  translated  the  work,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
more  common  dialect.  This  idea  was  first  started  by 
Bardili,  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  almost  abso- 
lute certainty  is,  thst  the  fragmenU  of  the  same  work 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  selections  of  Stobsus 
have  preserved  their  original  Doric  form.  And  yet 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
production  of  Ocellus  is  only  cited  for  the  first  time 
by  the  writers  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  New-Pythagoreans  began  to 
forge  works  under  the  guise  of  celebrated  names. — 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rudolphi,  Lips.,  1801, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Batteux,  Paris,  1768,  3  vols. 
12mo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.  Batteux  corrected 
the  text  after  two  Paris  MSS.,  and  Rudolphi  availed 
himself  of  Siebenkee^s  collation  of  a  Vatican  MS. 
Gale  has  placed  the  work  of  Ocellus  in  his  Opuscula 
Mythologua,  dtc.,  Cantabr.,  1671.  {SchoU,  Hist. 
La.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  311,  seqq.) 

OcBLUH,  I.  a  city  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vettones,  now  Formoselle. — II.  A  cihr 
in  Hispsnia  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gaf- 
la'ici.— III.  A  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  among  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cottius.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now  Avigliana, 
a  small  town  with  a  castle,  in  Piedmont,  not  far  front 
Turin.     {Cos.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.) 

OcRus,  a  surname  or  epithet  applied  to  Artaxerxe* 
III.,  and  also  to  Darius  11.,  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  indicate  illegitimate  birth,  and  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  No%  {Nothus).  This  ex- 
planation is  opposed,  however,  by  some  Oriental  schol- 
ars, who  deduce  the  term  Ochu  from  the  Persian  OcH 
or  Achi,  which  they  make  equivalent  to  the  Latin  dig' 
nus  or  majestate  dignus.  (Consult  Gesenius,  Lex. 
Hebr.,  s.  v.  Achas.—  B'dhr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  186.)  The 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  has  been  noticed  else- 
where {md.  Artaxerxes  III.),  that  of  Darius  Ochus, 
or  Darius  II.,  will  now  be  given.  This  prince  wav 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Soon 
after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  II.,  Darius  succeeded  ia 
deposing  So^ianus,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself^ 
B.C.  423.  By  his  wife  Parysatis  he  had  Artaxerxee 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Nothing  very  re- 
markable occurred  during  his  reign,  but  some  success- 
ful wars  were  carried  on  under  Cyrus  and  other  gen- 
erals. He  died  B.C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who 
is  said  to  have  asked  him,  on  his  death-bod,  by  what 
rule  he  had  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  might 
adopt  the  same,  and  fiAd  the  same  success.  The 
king*s  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always 
kept,  to  (be  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  strict  path  or 
justice  and  religion.    (Xmi.,  Amb.^  1, 1  .—Diod.  Sic , 
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13,  71.— Jfu^ft,  6,  11.)— n.  A  liver  of  Bactriua, 
rising  in  the  mountains  that  lie  northward  of  the 
source  of  the  Arios,  and  falling  into  the  Qzus.  {Plm,, 
6,  17.)  Mannert  makes  it  the  modem  DehatcL-^ 
(Consult  Wahl,  MiUd  und  Vorder  Atien,  yol  1,  p. 
753,— RiUer,  Erdkwnde,  ¥ol.  2,  p.  33.) 

OcNus,  son  of  Manto;  and  said  by  some  to  have 
founded  Mantua.   7^^^  ^-  Mantua.) 

OcaictiLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  now  OtricoU.  According  to  Livy 
(9,41),  it  was  the  fint  city  of  Umbria  which  volun- 
Urily  submitted  to  Rome.  Here  Fabius  Mazimus 
took  the  command  of  the  army  under  Servilius,  and 
bade  that  consul  approach  his  presence  without  tic- 
tors,  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  dictatorial  dignity.  {Liv.,  33, 11.)  Ocricolum 
suffered  severely  during  the  social  war.  {Flor.f  3, 
18.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  still  a  city  of  note  (Strab.f  337),  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  extracted  from  its  ruins.  From  Cicero  we 
collect  that  Milo  had  a  villa  in  its  vicinity.  {Oral, 
pro  MU.—Cramer*9  Anc  Itd^y  vol.  1,  p.  378.) 

OoTAvf  A,  I.  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Accia, 
and  sister  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.    All  the  histori- 
ans praise  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  this  celebrated  fe- 
male.   She  was  first  married  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  and  eveiy  way  worthy  of  her ; 
and  after  hie  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marc  An- 
tony, this  latter  union  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  a  means  of  healing  existing  differ- 
ences between  Antony  and  Octavius.    It  was  with 
this  view  that  the  senate  abridged  the  period  of  her 
widowhood  and  of  her  mourning  for  her  first  husband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  £an  five  months.    An- 
tony, however,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  character.    After  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  winter  with 
him  (B.C.  89),  thouffh  keeping  far  aloof  from  the  dis- 
solute pleasures  to  which  he  abuidoned  himself.    With- 
out her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony.    By  urgent 
prayers  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  incensed 
against  her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and  her  own 
pregnancy,  she  went  with  his  consent  from  Gieoce  to 
Rome,  and  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him.     When  Antony  went  to  make  war  against  the 
Partbians,  she  accompanied  him  to  Corcvra,  and  at 
his  order  returned  thence  to  remain  with  her  brother. 
New  quarrels  arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
To  have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  the  former  ordered 
his  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  send  her  back.    This  actually  happened. 
Antony  was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleopatra 
at  Leacopolis,  when  letters  from  Octavia  at  AUiens 
informed  him  that  she  would  soon  join  him  with  mon- 
ey and  troops.     The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  un- 
welcome to  (Cleopatra,  that  she  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties until  Antony  sent  his  wife  an  order  to  return. 
Even  now,  however,  she  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
rivals.     Octavius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
of  a  hnsband  who  had  treated  her  so  insultingly  ;  but, 
feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  sm  begged 
him  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her, 
by  the  horrors  of  war.    Octavius  granted  her  wish ; 
she  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  and  occupied 
herself  with  edncatinff,  with  equal  care  and  tenderness, 
the  children  she  had  borne  him,  and  those  of  his  first 
wife  Falvia.    This  noble  behaviour  of  hers  increased 
the  indignation  of  the  Romans  sgainst  Antony.    At 
last  be  mvorced  her,  and  ordered  l^r  to  leave  his  man- 
sion at  Rome.    She  obeyed  widioot  complaint,  and 


todc  with  her  «n  her  children  except  Antflloa,  her  el- 
dest son,  who  was  then  with  his  father.  The  civil  war 
soon  after  broke  out.— -On  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  herself  up  lo  complete  retire- 
ment. Her  son  Marcellus,  the  issue  of  her  first  mar* 
riage,  was  united  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  successor ;  but  his 
early  death  frustrated  this  design,  and  plunged  his 
mother  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was 
on  Virgil's  reading  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  the  beau- 
tiful passage  towards  the  close  of  the  «xth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  where  the  premature  death  of  Marcellus  is 
deplored,  that  the  poet  received  from  the  sorrowing 
parent  so  splendid  a  recompense.  (Ktd.  Viigilius.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovered  from  the  loss  oi  her 
son.  His  death  continually  preyed  upon  her  mind^ 
and  she  at  last  ended  her  days  in  deep  melancbolyy 
about  13  B.C.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  solv- 
ate were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  her.  {Sueton., 
Vit.  Jul.,  37.— /d.,  Vit.  Aug,,  17.— /d.  iA.,  61.— 
PkU.,  Vit.  Ant.,  Q9.—Encycl.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  367.) 
— II.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Messa- 
lina,  and  sister  to  Britannieus.  Her  life,  though  short, 
offers  only  one  series  of  misfortunes.  While  still  quite 
young,  she  was  sffianced  to  Lucius  Silaous,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus ;  but  Agrippina,  availing  herself  of 
her  influence  over  the  imbecile  Claudius,  broke  off  the 
match,  and  gave  Octavia  to  her  own  son  Nero,  when 
the  latter  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  sterility,  but,  in  reality,  that  he  might  unite  himself 
to  Poppaa ;  and  this  latter  female,  dreading  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
possible  influence  st  some  future  day  over  the  capri- 
cious feelings  of  the  emperor,  accused  Octavia  of  cnm- 
inal  intercourse  with  a  slave.  Some  pretended  testi- 
mony having  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  torture, 
Cktavia  was  banished  to  Campania.  The  murmurs 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  recall  her 
from  exile,  and  her  return  viras  hailed  by  the  populace 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Alarmed  at  this» 
and  fearing  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
signal  of  her  own  disgrace,  Popp»a  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Nero,  and  begged  him  to  revoke  the  order 
for  Octavia's  return.  The  emperor  granted  more  than 
she  asked  ;  for  he  caused  the  infamous  Anicetus,  the 
author  of  his  mother*s  murder,  to  come  forward  and 
testify  falsely  to  his  criminality  with  Octavia.  The 
unhap[w  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  islsnd 
of  Pandataria,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Her 
head  was  brought  to  Poppaa.  Octavia  waa  only  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  {Ttuit.,  Ann., 
34,  63.— St4«<on.,  VU.  Net.,  36.) 

OotaviInus,  the  name  of  Octaviua  (afterward  Au^ 
gustus),  which  he  assumed  on  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  such  cases.  Usage,  however,  though  -erroneous, 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  name  Octaviua  over 
that  of  Octamanus.  (Cie.,  Ep.  tul  Fam.,  13,  35.— 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  6.— XureZ.  Vict.,  de  Co*.,  c.  1.) 

Octavius,  I.  Nepos,  Cn.,  was  pretor  B.C.  168,  snd 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  against  Perseus. 
He  followed  this  monarch,  aAer  his  defeat  by  Paulus 
iEmUius,  to  the  island  of  Samolhrace,  and  there  ob- 
tained his  surrender.  For  this  be  was  rewarded  with 
a  naval  triumph.  {Lin.,  44, 17. — Id.,  44,  46. — Id., 
46,  6.— /d.,  46, 43.)  In  B.C.  166  he  was  consul  with 
M.  Torqoatus.  Havinff  been  sent,  three  yean  after 
this,  into  Syria,  at  the  bead  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  youns  king,  Antiocbus  Eupator,  he 
was  assassinated  by  order,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lysias, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Antiocbus.  The 
arrogant  uod  han^ty  conduct  of  Octavius  appears  to 
haTe  haftened  hia  iate.    The  senate,  however,  erected 
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a  sUtoe  to  his  memory. ^11.  M.,  a  tribunaof  the  oom- 
monS)  deprived  of  his  office  by  means  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. {Vid.  Gracchus  II.) — III.  Cn.,  was  consul 
B.C.  87,  along  with  Cinna.  Being  himself  attached 
to  the  partr  of  Sylla,  and  having  the  support  of  the 
senate,  he  drove  his  colleague  oat  of  the  city.  Marius, 
however,  having  returned  this  same  year  and  re-enter- 
ed Rome  with  Cinna,  Octavius  waa  put  to  death. — IV, 
C,  the  father  of  Augustus,  was  pretor  B.C.  61,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  correctness  and  justice  of 
his  decisions.  After  bis  pratorship  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Macedonia,  and  defeated  the  Besai  and 
other  Thracian  tribes,  for  which  he  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  title  of  Jmperalor.  He  died  at  Nola,  on 
his  return  from  his  province.  Octavius  married  Atia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cfisar,  and  had  by  this  union  Oc- 
tavius (afterward  Augustus)  and  Octavis,  the  wife  of 
Antony. — V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  £mperor  Au- 
gustus.    (Vid.  Augustus  and  Octavianus.) 

OcTODuaus,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  It  waa  situate  in  the  Vallis  Pennina,  on 
the  river  Dransa  or  Dranee,  near  its  junction  with  the 
RkofUf  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  now  MdrtigTiit  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Jtfar- 
tenaeh.    {Ctu.yB.  G.,  3,  I.) 

OcTOOBSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
ie  joined  by  the  Sicoris.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Mequinenza.  Ukert,  however, 
places  it  in  the  territory  of  la  Granja,  (Cas.f  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,61.) 

OcYPBTB,  one  of  the  Harpies.  The  name  signifies 
tmft' flying,  from  &kvCi  "not/t,"  and  rcirofuu,  "to 
fly.''     ( Vid.  Harpyisj.) 

OdbnItus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra,  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Romans.  The  accounts  of  his  origin  differ. 
Agathias  makes  him  of  mean  descent ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  others  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  according 
to  whom  be  exercised  hereditary  sway  over  the  Akab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  These  same  writers 
inform  us,  that  his  family  had  for  a  long  time  back 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  from  the  latter  not  only  honorary  titles,  but 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  family  and  the  Roman  poweri  ia  evident 
from  the  name  Septimiust  which  was  home  by  some  of 
his  predecessors  as  well  as  by  Odenatus  himself,  and 
which  would  carry  us  back  probably  to  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria, 
and  from  whom  the  honorary  appellation  may  have 
been  obtained.  {Saint' Marlinj  in  Biog.  Univ.,  vol. 
81,  p.  494,  eeqq.y—ThB  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at- 
tained to  the  supremacy  in  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated.  He  appears,  independently  of  his  sway  over 
the  adjacent  tribes,  to  have  held  at  first  the  office  of 
decorio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself.  When  Philip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  younger  Gordian,  A.D.  244,  and  had  set  out 
for  Rome,  he  left  the  government  of  Syria  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Priscus.  The  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  latter  soon  caused  a  general  revolt.  Palmyra 
from  this  time  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent 
city ;  and  we  find  Septimius  A'iranes,  father  of  Ode- 
natus, ruling  over  it  as  sovereign  prince,  A.D.  251. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. {Samt'Martin,  I.  e.)  Odenatus  was  twice  mar- 
xied.  The  name  and  family  of  hia  first  wife  are  not 
known.  He  had  by  her  a  eon  called  Septimius  Oro- 
des.  His  second  wife  was  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
daughter  of  an  Arabian  prince,  or  sheik,  who  held  un- 
der his  sway  all  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By 
Zenobia  be  became  tbt  fother  of  two  sons,  Hofenniw 
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and  Timolaus.  Zenobia  hersdf  bad  also  a  son  by  a 
previous  husband. — ^After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Va- 
lerian by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odenatus,  desirous  st 
least  to  secure  the  forbesiance  of  the  conqueror,  scot 
Sapor  A  magnificent  present,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
full  of  respect  and  submission ;  but  the  haughty  mon- 
arch, instead  of  being  softened  bv  this  expression  of 
good- will,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  mrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indignation.  The  Palmyrian  prince, 
who  read  hia  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sspor,  im- 
mediately took  the  field,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  been  driven  across  the  Euphrates  by 
the  Roman  general  Baiiata,  gained  a  decisive  advsn- 
tage  over  their  main  body.  He  then  burst  into  their 
camp,  seized  the  treasures  and  the  cohcubines  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers,  and  in  a  short 
time  restored  Csn-hs,  Nisibis,  and  all  Mesopotamia  to 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebellius  Pollio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  siege 
to  Ctesiphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating  Valerian, 
who  was  still  alive,  but  that  neither  his  arms  nor  his 
entreaties  could  effect  this  benevolent  object.  {Trth, 
Poll,  Trigint.  Tyrann.,  IS.-^Zonar.,  12,  23.— Zot- 
tm.,  lib.  1,  p.  661.)  The  Palmyrian  prince  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Quietus,  aon  of  Macrinus,  and  a  eanp* 
didate  for  the  empire,  and  overtl^w  his  party  in  the 
East.  As  a  recompense  for  these  important  services, 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  Gallienus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  the  empe- 
ror, conferred  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  general  command  of  the  East. 
Zenobia  also  received  the  title  of  Aufosta,  and  Oro- 
des,  Herennius,  and  Timolaua  that  of  Cssars.  Odena- 
tus signalized  his  attainment  to  these  honours  by  new 
successes ;  and  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
history,  his  nams  is  connected  with  the  r^ulse  of  the 
Goths,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
near  Heraclea.  {Treb.  PoU.,  GaUieni  Duo,  c.  12.) 
Of  this  fact,  however,  there  remains  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  sov- 
ereign of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterward  by  the  hand  of 
domestic  treason,  in  which  his  queen  Zenobis  waa 
suspected  to  have  had  a  share.  The  murderer  was 
his  own  nephew.  His  son  Orodes  was  slain  along 
with  him.    (TrebeU.  PoU.,  L  e.) 

Odbssvs,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mcesia  Inferior,  to 
the  east  of  Marcianopolts.  It  was  founded  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Milesians,  and  is  now  Varna  in  Bulgaria.  It 
was  also  called  Odesopolis.  Some  editions  of  Ptole- 
my give  the  form  'OSvaaoc  (Odyssue),  and  in  the  Itin. 
AnL  (p.  21S)  Odissus  occurs.  {Mela,  2,  2. — PUnyp 
11.— Or.,  Triet.,  1,  9.  37.) 

Odbdh,  a  musicsl  theatre  at  Athens.  {Suidas,  a.  o. 
itSelov.^Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1104.)  It  waa  built  by 
Pericles  {Plut.,  Vit.  Pericl-^Vitruv,,  6,  9),  and  waa 
so  constructed  as  to  imitate  the  form  of  Xerxea'  tent. 
{PluL,  Vit.  Per.)  This  shape  gave  rise  to  sooae  pleas- 
antries on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  for  exam* 
pie,  Cratinua,  m  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to  ex- 
press that  the  head  of  Pericles  terminated  as  it  were  in 
a  point,  said  that  he  carried  the  Odeum  on  hia  head. 
(Compare  PltU.,  I.  e.)  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fir6  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla.  It  waa  re* 
erected  soon  after  by  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia.    {Pausan.,  I,  20.) 

Odinvs  or  Odiv,  the  principal  deity  of  (he  ancient 
Scandinavians  snd  Northern  Germans.  Other  forma 
for  the  name  were  Wcdan,  Guodan,  Godan,  VoUiin, 
Otkin,  dec.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodan  was 
the  god  of  merchants,  corresponding  to  the  Hermea  of 
the  Greeks  or  the  Msrcurius  of  the  I^atins.  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  derived  iu  name  from  him  (  Wodan*- 
tag).  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  aa 
given  in  the  okier  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor, 
2m  second  nuin,  ia  repceaeiitad  as  having,  with  hia  two 
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biotlieiB,  VHh  and  V^,  defeated  and  alain  the  firost* 
giant  Ymer,  oat  of  whose  body  thej  formed  the  habi- 
table world.  Some  expoanders  of  mythology  make 
Odin  and  his  brethren,  together  with  their  antagonist, 
as  set  forth  in  this  fable,  to  be  mere  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world. — But  there  is  another 
and  a  younger  Odin,  who,  according  to  some  writers, 
is  partly  a  mythological  and  juutly  an  historical  person- 
age. In  all  the  Scandinayian  traditions  preserred  by 
the  chroniclers,  mention  is  msde  of  a  chief  called  Odin, 
who  came  from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  followers  call- 
ed Aser  {wL  Asi),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  Where 
they  built  a  citj  by  the  name  of  Sigtuna,  with  temples, 
and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ;  he  also  in- 
vented or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the  Runic 
alphabet ;  he  was,  m  short,  the  legislator  and  civilizer  of 
the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  msgician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  death,  when  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  elder  Odin  are  supposed  to  hare 
been  aaoribed  to  him.  The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a  subject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius  Hystaspis :  others  (and  this  has  been  the 
most  common  opinion  among  Scandinavian  archcolo- 

?lsts)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  in 
ontus,  50  or  60  B.C.  Siihm,  in  his  **  Gegchichte  der 
Nordiscken  Fabelzeity'*  enumerates  four  Odins.  One 
was  Bor*s  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the 
San.  A  second  came  with  the  Aser,  from  the  borders 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Da- 
rius. He  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet,  built 
temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.  A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Siihm,  fled  from  the  borders  of  the  Cau- 
casus at  the  time  of  Pompey's  conquests,  60  or  60 
years  B.C.  The  fourth  Odin  he  makes  to  have  lived 
in  the  thixd  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  authenticated ;  though  the  north- 
western emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  its  favour.  Odin  was  worshipped  by  the 
German  nations  until  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
{Encycl.  Us.  Knawi,  vol.  16,  p.  400.)— The  legend 
of  Odin  evidently  points  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  northern  nations  by 
some  powerful  leader  from  the  East,  who  was  himself, 
in  some  degree,  identified  after  death  with  the  deity 
whose  worship  he  had  brought  in  with  him.  This  de- 
ity appears  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Badda 
of  the  East,  just  as  the  traditions  of  the  North  respect- 
ing the  Aser  connect  the  mytholosy  of  Scandinavia 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Asia. 
( Vid.  Asi.)  The  striking  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween Badda  and  Odin,  not  only  in  many  of  their  ap- 
pellations, but  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
has  been  fullv  established  bv  several  Northern  wri- 
ters. (Consult  Magnusen,  Eddalceren  o^  dens  Oprin- 
ielse,  vol.  4,  prctf.  v.,  seqq.—Ji.  i*.,  vol.  4,  p.  474,  478, 
stqa.;  5 12,  #££7.;  534,  iwy.;  til.seqq.-^Palwhlad, 
it  Budda  et  Wodan,  Upsal,  1822, 4to.— Wa//man,  om 
Odin  och  Budda,  Hcltn.^  1824, 8vo. — Compare  RUter^ 
VorkaUe,  p.  472. — Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  1,  p.  511.— /i.  ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  843.)  One  feature, 
however,  in  which  these  two  deities  approximate  very 
closely,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
tame  plajiet,  namely.  Mercury,  ia  sacred  to  both ;  and 
I  the  same  day  of  the  week  (Wednesday)  is  called  after 
each  of  them  respectively.  Thus  we  have  the  follow- 
ing appellations  for  this  day  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia :  is  the  Birman,  Buddahu :  in  the  Malabaric,  Bi^ 
den-kirunui,  dec.  So  again,  some  of  the  namea  |nven 
to  Bndda  coincide  very  closely  with  those  of  Odin. 
"Thus  we  may  compare  the  wfdama,  Oottma,  and 
SamtMOrCodam  of  the  former,  with  the  CMan,  Oi^ 
tan,  Guodan,  dtc.,  of  tiie  latter.  (The  Weetphaliant 
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still  can  Wednesday  Chienatag.)  W<  may  «f«i  atf'^ 
vance  a  step  farther,  and  compare  the  namea  of  both 
Odin  and  Budda  with  one  of  the  eailieat  appellation* 
of  Deity  among  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Eorope. 
Thus  we  have  in  Sanscrit,  Coda ;  in  Persian,  CMkf 
Chuda,  and  Gkada ;  m  the  lanspage  of  the  Kurds, 
Chudi;  in  that  of  the  Afghans,  Chudads  in  the  Goth- 
ic and  German,  God  and  Oott;  in  the  Icelandie  and 
Danish,  Gud,  dtc.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  appeaf 
even  in  America.  Among  the  ancient  traditiona  col- 
lected by  the  Spanish  bishop  Nunes  de  la  Veffa,  then 
19  one  which  was  current^among  the  Indiana  of  Ohiaptt 
respecttne  a  certain  Wodan  or  Votan,  Thia  individ- 
ual is  said  to  hsve  been  the  grandaon  of  one  who,  to- 
gether with  hia  family,  was  alone  saved  from  a  univer' 
sal  deluge.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  roach  the  skies ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  daring  project  was  frustrated  ; 
each  family  of  men  received  a  different  langnage ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (Teotl)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peo- 
ple the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  This  same 
Wodan,  moreover,  like  Odin  and  Bndda,  gave  name  to 
a  particular  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  does  the  resell^ 
blance  between  Odin  and  the  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  himself  hesiutes  not  to  use  the 
following  language  in  relation  to  it :  **  Ce  Votan,  ouk 
Wodan,  Amcricain  parott  de  la  nUme  famille  aoee  lea 
Wods  ou  Odins  des  Goths  et  des  peuples  d^origins 
Celiiqtte. "  {Monumeiu  de  VAmerimu,  vol.  1 ,  p.  882. > 
It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  that  nas  been  said,  that 
the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  is  to  be  referred  in  it» 
origin  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  ow  race, 
these  names  being  nothing  more  than  eariy  appella- 
tions for  Deity,  and  being  afterward  shared  siso  by 
those  individuals  who  had  spread  this  particular  wor- 
ship over  different  parts  of  the  earth.  ((Consult  Mag" 
nusen,  Mythol.  Boreal.  i>x.,  p.  261,  seqq.^^NietMy^ 
er,  Sagen,  betreffend  Oihin,  dec,  Srf.,  1821,  8vo. — 
Leo,  iiber  Othin's  Verekmng  in  DeutscHand,  Erl.^ 
1822,  8vo.--in«iim,  Germ,  Altertkumsk.,  p.  280, 
seqq.) 

()doacir,  a  Crothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  waa.of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli.  He  origin 
nally  aerved  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary 
force  which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors.  Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Paa- 
nonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulns,  vet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  snbsCantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now 
asked  for  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Oree- 
tes  having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoacer 
for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched  against 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  op  in  Ticinnm  or  Pa- 
via.  Odoacer  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  pye  it  up 
to  be  plundered  bv  his  soldien.  Orestes  himself  wae 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  Placentia,  where  be  was  pab- 
licly  executed,  A.D.  476,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after 
he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romulns,  who  vrae 
called  Auffustulos  by  wav  of  derision,  was  in  Raven- 
na, where  lie  waa  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him 
of  hia  imperial  ornamenta,  and  banished  him  to  a  caa- 
tle  in  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honounble  main- 
tenance. Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titlea  of  Osiar  and  Angaa- 
tus.  For  this  reaaon  the  Western  empire  is  consid- 
ered as  havinff  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romohie 
Auguatnlns,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoaeer'a  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Little 
is  known  of  the  eventa  of  his  reign  nntil  the  invasion 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha,  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation, aa  some  historiana  aasert,  of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East,  marehed  from  the  banks  of  the  Daanbe  te 
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dlspotMM  Odotcer  of  his  kingdom.  Theodoric,  at 
tlw  head  of  a  large  anny,  defeated  Odoacer  near  Aqai- 
leia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition.  Odoa- 
cer shat  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  A.D.  489.  The  war, 
however,  lasted  for  several  years;  Odoacer  made  a 
brave  resistance,  bat  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render Ravenna,  A.D.  493.  Theodoric  at  first  spared 
his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy.  {EneycL 
Ut.  KnowL,  vol.  16,  p.  400.) 

OnsYSiB,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of 
the  Thracisn  tribes.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces, 
a  king  of  theirs,  was  established  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory the  empire  of  the  Odryse.  Thucydides,  who  has 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  ob- 
serves, that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Its  mili- 
tary force  was,  however,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scy- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  empire  of  Si- 
talces extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days*  and 
nights'  sail ;  and  in  the  interior,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon  to  Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days. 
The  first  founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been 
Teres.  {Herod,,  7, 137.— I^itcyi.,  2.  29.)  For  far- 
ther remarks  on  the  Odryss,  see  the  article  Thracia. 

Odyssba,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Betica,  north  of  Ab- 
dera, among  the  mountains.  It  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  fabulous  tradition,  by  Ulysses.  {Posidon., 
Artemidor.,  Atclep.,  MyrLj  ap.  Strab.,  149. — Eu»' 
taih.  ad  Od.,  p.  1379.-- /if.  ad  Dumyt.  Perieg.,  281. 
^Steph.  Byz.,  s,  v.—  Tzschucke  ad  MeL,  3,  1,  6.) 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  Olisippo 
or  Ulysippo  (now  Lisbon),  and  very  probably  we  owe 
Odyssea  to  the  same  fabulous  legend  which  assigns 
Ulysses  as  the  founder  of  Ulysippo.  There  must  have 
been  a  town  in  Botica,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  degree  the  form  Odyssea  {'Odvatrela),  the 
Greeks,  in  their  usual  way,  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  then  appended  to  it  the  fable  respecting  a  founding 
by  Ulysses.  (Consult  Ukert,  Geogr,,  vol.  2,  p.  361. — 
Menda,  Costnogr,,  pt  2,  1.  2,  c.  26.)— II.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sicily,  near  Pachynum,  supposed  by  Fazel- 
lus  to  be  the  same  with  the  presenf  Cabo  Marzo. 
{Bitekoffund  MoUer,  WorCerb,  dtr  Geogr.,  p.  798.) 
—-III.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer.  It  consists,  like  the  Iliad,  of  twenty-four 
books ;  and  the  subject  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  ('Odva- 
arvf),  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  a  land  lying  beyond 
the  raoffe  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob 
him  of  his  wife  and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey 
begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  hero  is  considered 
to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  at 
the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  part,  of  the  sea;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  (KaXuifu,  **  The  Concealer'')  has 
kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven  years ; 
thence,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his 
misfortunes,  passed  ihrougn  the  dangers  prepared  for 
him  by  his  implacable  enemy,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  he 
gains  the  land  of  the  Phsacians,  a  careless,  peaceable, 
and  eflfeminate  nation,  to  whom  war  is  only  known  by 
means  of  poetry.  Borne  along  by  a  marvellous  Phsa- 
cian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is 
entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumaus,  and, 
having  been  mtroduced  into  his  own  house  as  a  beg- 
nr,  he  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment 
from  the  suiters,  in  order  that  he  may  afterward  appear 
with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger.  Witn  this 
simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ;  and 
we  should,  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indeb^ 
ed  for  the  Odyssey  in  a  complete  form,  has  interwoven 
t  aecoiid  story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  mach 
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richer  and  more  complete  ;  althoti^  indeed,  from  the 
union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have  been 
produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  thia  kind, 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.  While  the  poet  represents 
the  «on  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by  Minerva,  coming 
forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  and 
calling  the  suiters  to  sccount  before  the  people,  and 
then  afterward  describes  him  as  travelling  to  Pylos 
and  Sparta  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  lost 
father,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ilhaca  and  its  anar- 
chical condition,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  iu  state 
of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes,  which  produces 
the  finest  contrast;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  prepares 
Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work 
of  vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  prob- 
able.— Tho  ()dyssey  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Il- 
iad, a  poem  possessing  a  unity  of  subject ;  nor  can  any 
one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leaving  a 
chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it 
differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more 
artificial  and  more  complicated  plan.  This  is  the 
case  partly,  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  division  of 
the  poem,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions 
are  carried  on  side  by  side ;  and  partly,  because  the 
action,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  an  episodical  narration,  by  which  the 
chief  action  itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete,  and 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  story  is  trtosfenred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  hero  hinv- 
self.— It  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  ss  well 
as  that  of  the  Iliad,  offered  many  opportunities  for 
enlargement  by  the  insertion  of  new  passages ;  and 
many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration,  and 
its  occasional  diffuseness,  msy  be  explained  in  this 
manner.  The  latter,  for  example,  is  observable  in  the 
amusements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  entertained  by 
the  Phasacians ;  and  some  of  the  ancients  even  ques- 
tioned the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  the  dance 
of  the  Pheacians,  and  the  song  of  Demodocus  respect- 
ing the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  although  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  been  at  least  exunt  in  the 
50th  Olympiad  (B.C.  580-577),  when  the  chorus  of  the 
Pbeacians  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
clasan  Apollo.  {Pausan.,  3,  18,  7.)  So  likewise 
Ulysses'  account  of  his  adventures  contains  many  in- 
terpolations, particularly  in  the  nekyia,  or  invocation 
of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  attributed 
an  important  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroys  the 
unity  and  connexion  of  the  narrative)  to  the  diaakeur 
a$ta,  or  interpolators ;  among  others,  to  the  Orphic 
Onomacritus,  who,  in  Uie  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  was 
employed  in  collectinff  the  poems  of  Homer.  (Sc/u^. 
ad  Od-fU,  104.)  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics^ 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  considered  the  whole 
of  the  last  part  (from  Od.  23,  296,  to  the  end),  from  the 
recognition  of  Penelope,  as  added  at  a  later  period. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  grest  defects ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  suiters  in  the 
infernal  regions  is  only  a  second  and  feebler  fiekytOf 
which  does  not  precisely  accord  with  the  first,  and  is 
introduced  in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Odyssey  could  never  have  been 
considered  as  concluded  until  Ulysses  had  embraced 
his  father  Laertes,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  and  until  a  peaceful  state  of  things 
had  been  restored,  or  begun  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  original  Odvasey  al- 
together wanted  some  passage  of  this  kind;  but  it 
was  probably  much  altered  by  the  HomeridsB,  until  it 
asaumed  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it. — That 
the  Odyssey  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  and  that 
many  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and 
manners  both  of  men  and  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  man- . 
agement  of  the  language,  is  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  diflli- 
cult  and  hasaidoni  to  laise  upon  thia  foundatioo  any 
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difinito  cooelastons  as  to  the  penon  tad  affe  of  Hia 
poet.  With  the  exception  of  the  aoger  of  Neptane, 
who  always  works  unseen  in  the  ohsctira  distance,  the 
gods  appear  in  a  milder  form;  they  act  in  unison, 
without  dissension  or  contest,  for  the  relief  of  man- 
kind, not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Iliad,  for  their 
destruction.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  sf- 
forded  far  less  occasion  for  describing  the  rioLent  and 
angry  passions  and  vehement  combats  of  the  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  all  appear  a  step  hisher 
above  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  represented  as 
descending  in  a  bodily  form  from  their  dwellings  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing  in  the  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tie,  but  they  go  about  in  human  forms,  only  discerni- 
ble by  their  superior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  com- 
Mny  of  the  adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent 
Telemachus.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
preserve  unity  of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his 
picture,  and  to  exclude  everything  irrelevant.  The 
attempt  of  many  learned  writers  to  discover  a  different 
reliffion  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
leads  lo  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M.  ConsUnt,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  work 
^De  ia  ReligiorC*  (vol.  3),  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
this  length,  as  he  distinguishes  **troi9  espeee*  de  my- 
thologies* m  the  Homeric  poems,  and  determines  from 
them  the  age  of  the  different  parts.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, above  all  things,  to  have  been  made  clear  how 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
professor  of  this  supposed  religion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  cods;  in  which  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  if  the  difference  of  character  in 
the  gods  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  by  the 
poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  appears,  in  the  houses  of 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  especially  of  Alcinous,  in  a  far 
more  agreeable  state,  ano  one  of  far  greater  comfort 
and  luxury,  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atrids,  in  their  native  palace, 
and  the  peaceable  Pheacians  could  securely  abandon 
themselves,  find  a  place  in  a  rough  camp  1  Granting, 
however,  that  a  different  taste  and  feelioff  is  shown  in 
the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
than  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  Uie  same  man  in 
tbe  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age  ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
didly, we  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  by  the 
Chorizomes  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  at- 
tributing the  wonderful  genius  of  Homer  to  two  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  ite  plan  and  the  conception  of  ite  chief  char- 
acters, of  Ulysses  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Menelaus, 
stands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  the  Iliad  ;  that  it  al- 
ways presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
end  silently  refers  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explain 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  which  lie  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad.  If  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  the  lifetime  of  one 
roan,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition, 
that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  tbe  vigour  of 
his  youthful  yesrs,  communicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for 
completion.     (ARWer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  67,  seqq,) 

(Ea,  I.  a  town  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  above  20 
stadia  from  the  capitel.  {Herod.,  6, 83.>--II.  A  town 
in  tbe  island  of  Thera,  called  also  Calliste.  —  III.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  two  S^rtes, 
and  forming,  together  with  Sabrata  and  Leptis  Magna, 
the  district  called  Tripolis.  This  city  first  grew  up 
mider  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  founded  by  a  colo- 


ny consisting  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sic&iane  a** 
termin^ed.  (Compare  SUiiu  Ital.,  3, 267.)  It  waa a 
small  place  in  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  Lep» 
tie,  and  yet  was  able  to  sustain  a  contest  with  this  city 
about  their  respective  boundariea,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Garamaotes  in  ite  vicinity.  {Tacit.,  Hist.,  4y  60.) 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  Tripoliten  cities  wers 
for  the  first  time  obliged  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  savages  of  GaBtulta ;  and,  find* 
ing  themselves  unprotected  by  the  vena]  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Africa  was  intrusted, 
they  joined  the  rebellious  standard  of  .a  Moor.  The 
insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  ability  of  Th»- 
odosius,  the  Roman  general.  Seventy  yeara  after, 
the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  CEa  no  longer  existed,  since  Pro* 
copius,  who  speaks  of  the  wa&s  of  the  other  cities 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  peases  over  GBa  in  silence* 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo^ 
graphical  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Trij^i  (or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Tarables).  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  of  the  city  'Eoa  {Eoa);  the  Peutinger  Tabla 
gives  Oso,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (Eea,  {Man^ 
nert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  185.) 

OBloRUs,  the  father  of  Orpheus  by  CslHope.  He 
was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  Hsmus, 
and  also  Hebrus,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  (Eagrius,  which  thus  be- 
comes equivalent  to  "  Throjcius**  or  ^*  Tkradcus.** 
{Ovid,  lb.,  484.— Vir^.,  Q.,  4,  bU^^ApoUod.,  1,  3.) 

CBbalIa,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which  it 
received  from  (Ebalus,  one  of  its  ancient  kings.  {Sen, 
ad  Virg.,  Oeorg.,  4,  125.)  Hence  (Ebalius  ia  used 
by  the  poeU  as  equivalent  to  Laeonieus  or  SpartaitmSf 
and  is  applied  to  Caator  and  Pollux  (*'  (Ebaliifralres," 
SteUius,  Sylv.,  3,  2,  10),  to  Helen  (*<  (Ebidia  pelUx,'* 
(hid,  Rem.  Am.,  458),  to  Hyacinthus  {**lBbaliu9 
puer,**  Martial,  14,  178),  dtc. — II.  A  name  applied 
to  Tarentum,  because  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
{Plin.,Z,  n.—Kor.,  1,  18.) 

(Ebalus,  I.  a  aon  of  Arguliua,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  country  received  from  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  of  CEbalia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tyndarus, 
and  grandfather  of  Helen.  {Hygin.,  fab.,  78.) — 11. 
A  son  of  Teloh,  king  of  CapreoB,  and  of  the  nymph 
Sebetbis.     {Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  7'H.^Sero.,  ad  loe.) 

CEchalIa,  I.  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
EIsti«otis.  {Horn.,  11,  2,  729.)  Hbmer  here  couple* 
it  with  Tricca  and  Ithome,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Thessalian  city.  Many  poete,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,  not  adhering  to  tbe  Homeric  geography, 
were  of  opinion  that  (Echalia  was  in  Euboea,  as  Soph- 
ocles, for  instance,  in  his  Trachinia;  while  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messenia.  {Strabo,  438.—- 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  362.)-— II.  A  city  of 
iEtolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eury tones.  {Straho^ 
448.) — III.  A  city  of  Euboea,  where  Euiytus  reigned, 
and  which  was  destn^ed  by  Hercules.  But  this  opiop- 
ion,  which  is  maintained  by  many  writers,  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  well-grounded  one,  and  we  ought 
to  look,  in  all  probability,  for  the  (Echalia  of  Earytus 
in  Thessaly.  (Vid.  (Echalia  l.-^ Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  139.>— IV.  A  city  of  Messenia,  ac- 
cording to  some  the  residence  of  Eoiy  tus.  {Pavsan., 
4,  33.)  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  has  been 
much  sgitated  fay  the  comnwntators  on  Homer ;  for» 
ss  Strabo  remarks,  tbe  poet  seems  to  speak  of  two 
places  of  that  name,  both  belonging  to  Eaiytus,  one 
in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Messenia;  it  was  from  the 
Istter  that  Tbamyris,  the  Thracian  bard,  was  proceed- 
ing on  his  way  to  Donnm,  another  Messenian  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  art.  {R.,  2,  604.)  Apollodorue  acknowledged 
only  one  (Echalia  of  Eurytus, .  which  he  placed  in 
Thessaly ;  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  admitted  also  the 
Mesfttiian  cky,  which  he  idmitifiad  with  Andinia,  % 
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well-known  town  of  that  proTUice  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier.  {Strabo,  339. — Cramer^ s  Anc.  Gretu,  vol 
3,p.  U6,«jj.) 

CEcuMBNiua,  an  ancient  Greek  Commentator  on  the 
Scriptures.  The  time  at  which  he  liyed  ia  nncertain ; 
but  it  waa  afier  the  eighth  century  and  before  the 
tenth.  He  ia  generallj  placed  in  the  ninth  century; 
Gave  asaigna  to  him  the  date  A.D.  990 ;  Lardner, 
A.D.  950.  CEcumeniua  waa  biahop  of  Tricca,  and 
the  author  of  commentariea  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apoa- 
tles,  the  fourteen  epiatlea  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  aeven 
Catholic  epiatlea,  which  contain  a  conciae  and  per- 
spicooua  illuatration  of  these  parttf  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Beaidea  his  own  remarks  and  notea,  they 
consist  of  a  compilation  of  the  notes  and  obaerrationa 
of  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandrea,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  and  others.  He  is  thought  to  have  written  also 
a  commentary  on  the  four  gospels,  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is  not  now  ex- 
tant. The  works  of  (Ecomenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  1532,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Paris  in  1631,  in  3  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  yoI- 
nme  of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary  of 
Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelations.  (Conault  Hoff-- 
vumn^  Lex,  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  156.) 

(Enipua  (OtdtVovf),  waa  the  aon  of  La'ios,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus. 
Homer  calls  hia  mother  Epicasta.-  An  oracle  had 
warned  La'ius  against  having  children,  declaring  that 
he  would  meet  his  death  by  means  of  his  offspring ; 
and  the  monarch  accordingly  refrained, ,  until,  a&r 
aome  lapse  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  he 
forgot  the  injunction  of  the  god,  and  Jocasta  gave 
birth  to  a  aon.  The  father  immediately  delivered  the 
child  to  hia  herdsman  to  expose  on  Mount  Cithasron. 
The  herdsman,  moved  to  compasaion,  according  to 
one  account  {Soph.,  CEd,  Tyr.y  1038),  gave  the  babe 
to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
or,  aa  others  say  {Eurip.,  Phtmiss.,  28),  the  neatherds 
of  Polybus  found  the  infant  after  it  had  been  exposed, 
and  brought  it  to  Peribcea,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who, 
being  childless,  reared  it  aa  her  own,  and  named  it 
CBdipus,  on  account  of  ite  swollen  fui  (from  oid^6),  to 
stoell,  and  n-ovc,  afoot);  for  La'ius,  previous  to  its  ex- 
posure, had  pierced  its  ankles,  and  had  inserted  through 
the  wound  a  leathern  thong.  The  foundling  GBdipus 
waa  brought  up  by  Polybus  aa  hia  heir.  Happening 
to  be  reproached  1^  some  one  at  a  banquet  with  being 
a  auppoaititious  child,  he  besought  Peribcea  to  inform 
him  of  the  truth ;  but,  unable  to  get  any  aatiafaction 
from  her,  he  went  to  Delphi  and  consulteid  the  oracle. 
The  god  directed  him  to  ahun  hia  native  country,  or 
elae  he  would  be  the  alaycr  of  his  father  and  the  sharer 
of  his  mother's  bed.  He  therefore  resolved  never  to- 
return  to  Corinth,  where  so  much  crime,  as  he  thought, 
awaited  him,  and  he  took  hia  road  through  Phocia. 
Now  it  happened  that  Laiua,  at  thia  aame  time,  waa 
on  hia  way  to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining 
whether  the  child  which  had  been  expoeed  had  periah- 
ed  or  not.  He  was  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  hia 
herald  Polyphontea;  a  few  attendants  came  after. 
The  father  and  aon,  total  atrangers  to  each  other,  met 
in  a  narrow  road  in  Phocia.  (Edipus  was  ordered  to 
make  way,  and,  on  his  disregarding  the  command,  the 
charioteer  endeavoured  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  path. 
A  contest  thereupon  ensued,  and  boUi  Laiua  and  the 
charioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one, 
who  fled,  were  slain  by  the  hand  of  QBdipua.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Laiua,  Juno,  always  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchua,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
Sphinx  to  ravage  the  tenitory  of  Thebea.  It  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion, 
and  the  winga  of  a  bird.  Thia  monater  had  been 
taught  riddles  by  the  Muaes,  and  ahe  sat  on  the  Phi- 
cean  Hill,  and  propounded  one  to  the  Thebans.  It  waa 
thia;  "What  la  that  which  has  one  Yoicc^ ia  fottr-foot> 
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ed,  two-footed,  and  at  laat  three^ooted  V  or,  as  oth- 
era  give  it,  '*  What  animal  ia  that  which  goes  on  four 
feet  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  at 
evening  V  The  oracle  told  the  Thebans  thst  they 
would  not  be  delivered  from  her  nntil  they  bad  solved 
her  riddle.  Thejr  often  met  to  try  their  skill;  and 
when  they  had  failed,  the  Sphinx  always  carried  off 
and  devoured  one  of  their  number.  At  length  Hsmon, 
aon  of  Creon,  having  become  her  victim,  the  father  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  the  throne,  to  which  be 
had  aucceeded  on  the  death  of  Laiua,  and  the  band  of 
his  sister  Jocaata,  to  whoever  ahould  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx.  (Edipus,  who  waa  then  at  Thebes,  hear- 
ing this,  came  forward  and  answered  the  Sphinx  thtt  it 
was  Man  ;  who,  when  an  infant,  creepa  on  all  fours ; 
when  he  has  attained  to  manhood,  soea  on  two  feet; 
and  when  old,  uaes  a  suff,  a  third  foot.  The  Sphinx 
thereupon  fiung  heraeU  down  to  the  esrth  and  perish- 
ed ;  and  (Edipus  now  unknowingly  accomplished  the 
remainder  of  toe  oracle.  He  had  by  hia  mother  two 
sons,  Eteoclee  and  Polynices,  and  two  daoffhters,  An- 
tigone and  Ismene. — After  some  yeara  Thebea  waa 
afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  oracle 
being  consulted,  ordered  the  land  to  be  purified  of  the 
blood  whieh  defiled  it  Inquiry  vraa  aet  on  foot  after 
the  murder  of  Laiua,  and  a  variety  of  concuiring  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  guilt  home  to  CSdipus.  Jo- 
casta, on  the  diacovery  being  made,  hung  herself,  and 
her  unhappy  son  and  husband,  in  his  grief  and  despair, 
put  out  his  eyes.  He  was  baniahed  from  Thebes; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  daughtera,  who  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  came,  after  a  tedious  period  of  miser- 
able wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Foriea  at  Colonus, 
a  village  not  far  from  Athens,  and  there  found  the  ter- 
mination of  his  wretched  life,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  {ApoUod,,  3,  5,  8,  »eg. — Soph., 
CEd.  Col.)  The  history  of  his  sons  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  Eteoclee  and  Polynices. — Such  is 
the  form  in  which  the  history  of  (Edipus  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Attic  dramatista.  We  will 
now  conaider  ita  more  ancient  shape.  The  hereof 
the  Odyssey  says,  "  I  saw  (in  Erebus)  the  mother  of 
(Edipodes  (such  being  his  Homeric  name),  the  fair 
Epicaata,  who,  in  her  ignorance,  did  an  awful  deed, 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  he  married,  having  slain 
bis  own  father,  and  immediately  the  goda  made  this 
known  unto  men.  Now  he  ruled  over  the  Cadmeans 
in  deairable  Thebea,  auffering  woes  through  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  the  gods ;  but  ehe,  oppressed  with 
grief,  went  to  the  abode  of  Aides,  the  strong  gate- 
keeper, havin|f  faatened  a  long  halter  to  the  lofty  roof, 
and  left  to  hvn  many  woes,  such  aa  the  Furies  of  a 
mother  produce.'*  (Od.,  11,  271,  eeqq.)  In  the 
Iliad  (23, 679)  the  funeral  gamea  are  mentioned  which 
were  celebrated  at  Thebea  in  honour  of  the  **  fallen 
(Edipodes."  Hesiod  {Op.  et  D.,  162)  speaks  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  at  the  seven-gated  Thebea,  on 
account  of  the  sheep  of  (Edipodes.  It  would  also 
seem  that,  according  to  the  abovepassage  of  the  Odys- 
aey,  and  to  the  epic  poem  the  "  (Edipodea**  {Pmuan., 
9,  6,  11),  Epicaata  bad  not  any  children  by  her  son ; 
Eurygeneia,  the  daughter  of  Hyperphaa,  being  the 
mother  of  hia  well-known  offspring.  According  to  the 
cyclic  Theba'is,  the  fatal  curae  of  (Edipua  on  hia  aons 
had  the  foUowmg  origin :  Polynicea  placed  before  his 
fother  a  silver  table  which  had  belonged  to  Cadmus, 
and  filled  a  golden  cup  with  wine  for  nim ;  but  when 
(Edipua  perceived  the  heir-looma  of  his  family  thus  set 
before  him,  he  raised  his  hands  and  prayed  that  his 
sons  might  never  divide  their  inheriunce  peaceably, 
but  ever  be  at  strife.  Elsewhere  {op.  SchoL  ad  Soph.^ 
(Ed,  Col.,  1440)  the  Thebais  said,  that  his  aona  bav. 
ing  aent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  the  ahoulder  of  the 
victim,  he  finng  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  fall  fa^  each  other's  hands.    The  moliTea  aa- 
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mgaed  by  tbe  tnj^taDs  are  certtinly  of  a  more  digni- 
fied natuie  than  these,  which  seem  trifling  and  inaig- 
nificant. — ^Thia  story  affords  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  liberties  which  the  Attic  tragedians  allowed  them- 
aeives  to  uke  with  the  ancient  myths.  It  was  purely 
to  gratify  Athenian  vanity  that  Sophoclea,  contrary  to 
the  current  tradition,  made  CEdipos  die  at  Colonoa. 
His  blindness  also  seems  a  tragic  fiction.  £nrtpidea 
makes  Jocasta  survive  her  sons,  and  terminate  her  life 
by  the  sword.     {KeigrhUey^s  Mythology\  p.  340,  teqq.) 

OBnbus,  a  king  of  Caiydon  in  ^tolia,  son  of  Par- 
thaon.  He  married  Althaa,  thedaughter  of  Thestius, 
by  whom  he  had,  among  other  children,  Meleager  and 
De'ianira,  AAer  Althsa's  death,  he  married  PeriboBa, 
the  daughter  of  Hipponoiis,  by  whom  he  became  the  fti- 
ther  of  Tydeus.  In  a  sacrifice  which  OBneus  made 
to  all  the  ffods,  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  forgot  Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge 
this  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waate  the  terri- 
tory of  Caiydon.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me- 
leager and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a 
celebrated  chase  known  by  the  name  of  the  cha«e  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  {Vid,  Meleager.)  Afier  the 
death  of  Meleager,  CEneua  was  dethroned  and  impris- 
oned by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  Diomede, 
having  come  secretly  from  the  city  of  Argos,  slew  all 
the  sons  of  Agriua  but  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  then,  giving  the  throne  of  Caiydon  to  An- 
draBoion,  aon-in-law  of  CEneus,  who  was  himself  now 
too  old  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  him  to  Argolis. 
(Eneas  was  afterward  alain  by  the  two  sons  of  Agrius, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Diomede  miried 
him  in  Argolis,  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  (Enoe, 
called  after  (Eneos,  was  subsequently  erected.  (En- 
eas is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  received  the  vine 
from  Bacchus.  The  god  taught  him  how  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  called  after  his  name 
(<rfwc,  "«n«."— ilyo/toi.,  1,  %.-^Hygin.JaJb.,  129). 

(EmiDJB,  a  city  of  Acamania,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Acheloiis.  Thocydides  represents  it  as  situated 
on  the  Acheloiis,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  atrength,  and  de- 
terred the  Athenians  from  undertaking  ita  siege ;  when, 
unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acamania,  it  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  abd  became  hostile  to 
Athene.  {Tkucyi.,  1,  111 ;  3,  102.)  At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  it  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Acamanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
that  power.  (Tkueyd.,  3,  77.)  The  same  writer 
gives  OS  to  understand,  that  CEniade  was  first  founded 
by  Alcmson,  according  to  an  oracle  which  he  consult- 
ed after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince was  named  after  his  son  Acaman  (2,  102).  Ste- 
phanoe  aeaerts  that  this  cihr  was  first  called  Erysiche, 
a  fact  cft  which  the  poet  Alcman  had  made  mention  in 
a  passage  cited  by  more  than  one  writer ;  but  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  places  the  Erysichvi 
in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  and  consequently  appears 
to  distinfl:uish  them  from  the  (Eniads.  From  Pausan- 
ias  we  Team  (4,  26),  that  the  Messenians,  who  had 
been  settled  at  Naupactos  by  the  Athenians  not  long 
af^  the  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  city  to  (Eniads,  which,  after  some  resistance, 
they  captured  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
in  their  turn  beaieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Acamanians.  The  Messeniana,  despairing  of  beine 
able  to  defend  the  town  againat  so  great  a  number  of 
troops,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  reached 
Naupactos  without  experiencing  any  conaiderable  loss. 
The  i£tolians  having,  in  proceas  of  time,  conquered 
that  part  of  Acamania  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Acheloiis,  became  also  possessed  of  (Eniadae, 
when  they  expeUed  the  inhabitants  under  circumstan- 
ces apparently  of  great  hardship  and  craeity,  for  which, 
it  was  said,  they  were  threatened  with  the  Tengeance 


of  Alexander  the  Great.  {Plut.,  Vii.  Alex.)  By  ihe 
advice  of  Cassander,  the  (Eniadas  settled  at  Sauna 
(probably  Thyria),  another  Acamanian  town.  Many 
years  afterward,  the  iEtolians  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate (Eniadaet  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrioa,  kiue  of 
Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Polybius.  This 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  occupation  of  a  place  ao  favourablv  situated  widi 
regard  to  the  Peloponneaus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fort  and  arsenal.  {Po" 
lyb.t  4,  66.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  thia  town  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Valeriua  Levinus,  snd 
ffiven  up  to  the  JStoliana  their  allies  {Liv.^  26,  24.-^ 
l^olyb.t  9,  39);  but,  on  a  rupture  taking  place  with 
that  people,  it  was  finally  restored'  to  the  Acamanians. 
{Lh.  38,  n.''Polyb.,fragm.t  22,  16.)  Tbo  precise 
site  of  this  ancient  city  remains  yet  unascertained ; 
for,  though  many  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  place  called  Trigordcn^  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Acneloiis,  and  on  its  right  bank,  there 
are  several  strong  objections  against  the  correctness 
of  this.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  auch 
an  opinion  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  Ttigarion  ia  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acheloiia,  whereas  the 
ancient  town  was  evidently  on  the  left.  The  rains 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  situated  above  Mitto* 
longhi  and  the  lake  of  Anatolico^  on  the  spot  named 
Kuria  Irenes  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  characteris- 
tic features  appertaining  to  (Eoiade.  {Itin.  of  Gruce^ 
p.  297.)  Dodwell,  however,  decides  againat  Kuria 
Irene,  and  in  favour  of  Trigardcn.  {Cramer' »  Ane, 
Oreeee,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  eeqq.) 

(ENfoRa  {Olvei^c)i  <^  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son 
of  (Eneus.     {Ovid,  Met.,  9,  414.) 

(EnSb,  I.  a  town,  and  demus  or  borough,  of  At* 
tics,  classed  by  Harpocration  and  the  other  lexicogra- 
phers under  the  tribe  .fantis.  We  are  informed  by  the 
same  writers  that  it  was  part  of  the  Tetrapolis.  {Har' 
pocr.,  «.  V.  Olv6ij.^Sleph.  Byz.,  #.  v. — Strabo,  883.) 
From  Dodwell  we  leam  (vol.  2,  p.  168)  that  the  site 
of  this  town  still  retains  its  name  aiKl  some  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pan. — 11.  Another  borough  of  Atti- 
ca, on  the  confinea  of  Bceotia,  near  Eleutherae. — III. 
A  small  0>rinthian  fortress,  near  the  promontory  of 
Olmi».  {Strabo,  ^0.)  Xenophon  states  (tftf^  (rr., 
4,  6,  6)  that  it  waa  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesi- 
laus.-^IV.  A  city  of  Elis,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Ephyre,  situated  near  tl^  sea  on  the  road 
leading  from  Elia  to  the  coast,  and  120  stadia  from 
that  city.  {Strabo,  338.)— V.  A  town  of  Argolis,  be- 
tween Argos  and  Mantinea,  and  on  the  Arcadian  firon- 
tier.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  named  after  his  grandfather  (Eneus.  {Pausan., 
2,  ^b.-^ApoUod.,  I,  8,  6.)  The  site  of  this  place, 
according  to  modem  maps,  is  stiH  called  Enoa.  {Cra" 
iner*»  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  S92.) 

(EnomIus,  a  Son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Pelops. 

.(Enoni,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebrenua  in  Fhrygia.  Paria,  when  a  shepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  waa  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Priam,  had  united  himaelf  in  marriage  to 
(Enone ;  and  as  she  had  received  from  Apollo  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  she  wamed  her  husband  against  the 
consequences  of  his  voyage  to  Greece.  She  at  the 
same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paria  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  but  (Enone,  offended 
at  his  desertion  of  her,  refused  to  aid  him,  and  he 
died  on  hia  retum  to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  her  craei- 
ty, (Enone  haatened  to  hia  relief;  but,  coming  too 
late,  she  threw  herself  on  his  funeral  pile  and  periahed. 
{ApoUod.,  3,  12,  6.— Qtttn/.,  Smyr.,  10, 269,  jc^^.-^ 
Cencn.,  22.) 
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<EmopIa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  tlie  Ulaod 
Aema.     {OwU  Met.,  7,  473.) 

&NopioM,  a  ion  of  Bacchut  and  Ariadne,  and  kins 
of  Chios.  His  name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Orion-    {Vid.  Orion.) 

(Enotbi,  the  inhabitants  of  OBnotria. 

OGnoteia,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  nee  of 
the  CEootri,  and  in  early  use  among  the  Greeks  to 
designate  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  luiy. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  olvoCt  **ivi7te" 
and  they  mainuin  that  the  early  Greeks  called  the 
country  (Enotria,  or  the  ynne-land,  from  the  number 
of  vines  they  found  growing  there  when  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  region.  {Mcumertt  Geogr., 
yol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  542.)  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
it  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  Italy.  The  CEnotri, 
as  they  were  called,  appear  to  have  been  spread  over 
a  large  portion  o/  Soutnem  Italy,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian 
stock,  but  rather  as  the  last  scion  propagated  in  a 
southerly  direction.  {Cranur^s  Anc.  luiiy,  vol.  2,  p. 
336.) 

(EnotrIdss,  small  islands,  two  in  number,  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the  promontory 
of  Palinorus.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  city  of  Velia, 
where  the  river  Heles  empties  into  the  sea.  {Plin,, 
7,7.) 

OBnotrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  He  was  fabled  to 
have  passed  with  a  body  of  followers  from  Arcadia 
into  Southern  Italy,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of 
(Enotria  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  settled. 
(But  consult  remarks  under  the  article  (]Bnotria, 
where  a  mow  probable  etymology  is  given  for  the 
name  of  the  country.) 

(Enusa  or  (Enossa,  I.  small  islands  in  the  iEge- 
an  Sea,  between  Chioa  and  the  mainland,  now  Sper- 
madorit  or  (as  the  modern  Greeks  more  commonly 
term  them)  Egonuses.  {Herod.,  1,  165. —  Tkucyd,, 
8,  34.^P2tii.,  2,  3l.^BUchoffund  MslUr,  Worterb. 
der  Geogr.,  p.  800.) — II.  Small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Messenia,  and  nearly  facing  the  city  of  Metborie. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called  Sapien' 
za  and  Cabrera.    (Pau#a»..  4,  34.— P/iw.,  4, 11.) 

CEnos,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  near 
Sellssia.  {PtUyb.,  2,  eS.-^Z^v.,  34,  28.)  The  mod- 
em name  is  TeheUnna.  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  the 
river  as  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  the  EuKOtas  a 
little  north  of  SparU.  {Ilin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  223.) 
«-^II.  or  i£nus,  a  river  of  Germany^  separatit^^  Nori- 
cum  from  Vindelicia,  and  falling  mto  the  Danube  at 
Boiodurum  or  Patsau.  It  is  now  the  Inn,  {TaoU., 
Hist.,  3,  6.— W.^  Germ.,  28.— P<oi.,  2. 14.) 

(Eta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thessaly, 
whose  eastern  extremity,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea, 
forms  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopyle.  It  extended 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  .^tolia,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Locris,  and 
Ihose  of  BoBOtia.  (Lte.,36,  l&,^Strabo^  428.— ife- 
rod.,  7, 217.)  lis  modem  name  is  Katavotkra.  Soph- 
4»cles  represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags 
of  (£u.  {Track.,  436.)  As  rejnrds  the  expression 
of  Vir^I,  "  tihi  deserit  Hesperus  QUam,'*  the  meaning 
of  which  many  have  misconceived,  cpnault  the  re- 
marks of  Heyne  {ad  Eclog.,  8,  30).  The  highest 
summit  of  ^ta,  According  to  Livy,  was  named  Calli- 
-dromus :  it  was  .occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  battle,  fought  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyla 
between  the  Romans  under  Acilms  Glabrio  and  the 
army,  of  Antiochus,  And,  owing  to  this  manmovre,  the 
latter  was  entirely  routed.  (Itte.,  36,  15. — Plin.,  4, 
7.)  Herodotus  describes  the  path  li^  which  the  Per- 
sian army  turned  the  position  of  the  Greeks  as  begin- 
ning at  the  .A^sopus.  Its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  iJbe 
jnountain,  is  Anopaa.  It  leads  aloog  thif  ridge  jisiir 
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as  Aiponns,  the  first  Loerian  town  (7,  216).  On 
the  summit  of  Mount  (Eu  were  two  castles,  named 
Tichius  snd  Rhoduntia,  which  were  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  iEtolians  against  the  Romans.  (L»., 
36,  l^.-^Slrabo,  428.— Cr«m€r*s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  445.) 

(ETf  Lus,  a  town  of  Laconia,  so  called  frem  an  Ar- 
ffive  hero  of  that  name,  was  situate  eighty  stadia  from 
Thalams.  {Pausan.,  3,  26.)  Homer  has  noticed  it 
among  the  towns  subject  to  Menelaus.  (iZ.,  2,  565.) 
Strabo  observes  that  it  was  usually  called  Tylos. 
{Strah.,  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  fiityla  (p. 
90),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  Vittdo.  {GtlPs 
IHn,,  p.  237.)  Pausanias  noticed  here  a  temple  of 
Serapis,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the  fonua. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  yoi.  3,  p.  l67.) 

Ofillus,  a  character  drawn  in  one  of  the  satires  of 
Horace.  Ofellus  represents  a  Sabine  peasant,  whose 
plain  good  sense  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
travagance and  folly  of  the  great.    {Herat.,  Sat.,  2, 2.) 

OglIsa,  a  small, island  off  the  coast  of  Etniris, 
some  distance  below  Planasia,  famed  for  its  wine,  now 
MmOe  Crista.     {Plin.,  3,  7.) 

OoiPoss  or  Oof  ous  {'Qyvyiic  or  'Qyvyoc)  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes. 
{Tzetx.  ad  Lyeophr.,  1206.)  Thus,  Pausanias  tells 
us  that  the  Ectenes,  who  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Bceotia,  were  the  subjects  of  Ogyges,  and 
that  Thebes  itself  was  called  Ogygian,  an  epithet  which 
is  also  applied  to  it  by  .^schylus.  {Pausan.,  9,  5,  1. 
— JEsck.,  Pers.,  37.)  That  Ogyges  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attica,  appears  from 
the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Bceotus.  {Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rh.,  3,  1178.) 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  oldest  gate  in 
Thebea  waa  called  Ogygian.  (Pausan.,  9,  8,  3.) 
The  name  of  Ogyges  is  connected  with  the  ancient 
deluge  which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  it 
said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  covered  with  water.  AVe  pos- 
sess scarcely  any  particulars  respecting  him  ;  and  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  too  vague 
and  unaatisfactory  lo  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject.  He  clearly  belongs  to  mythology  rsther  than 
to  history.  The  earlier  Greek  writers,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  6lc.,  make  no  mention  of  his 
name ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pausanias  and 
other  authors  appear  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  traditions  respecting  him.  Varro  places  the  del- 
uge of  Ogyges,  which  he  calls  the^«/  deluge,  400 
years  before  Inachus,  and,  consequently,  1600  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  This  would  refer  it  to  a 
period  of  2376  years  beforo  Christ ;  and  the  deluge 
of  Noah,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  is  2349,  there 
being  only  27  yeazs  difference.  Vsrro's  opinion  is 
mentioned  by  Censorinus  {de  Die  Nat.,  c.  21).  It 
appears  from  Julius  A fricanus  {ap.  Euseb.^  Pnep.  Ev.) 
that  Acusilaua,  the  first  author  who  placed  a  deluge  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  made  this  prince  contemporary 
with  Phoroneus,  which  would  have  brought  him  very 
near  the  first  Olympiad.  Julius  Africanus  makes  only 
an  interval  of  1020  years  between  the  two  epochs ; 
and  there  is  ev«n  a  passage  in  Censorinus  conforma- 
ble to  this  opinion.  Some  also  read  Erogitium  in 
place  of  Ogygiumj  in  the  passage  of  Varro  which  we 
nave  quoted.  But  what  would  this  be  but  an  Erosi- 
tian  cataclysm,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  heard  1 
{Cuvier,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  144,  Jameson's 
transl.) — In  a  note  appended  to  Lenoaire^s  edition  of 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  Cuvier  enumerates  the  Mosa- 
ic, (jTecnn,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
traditions  concerning  a  universal  deluge,  and  con- 
cludes from  them  that  the  susface  of  the  globe,  five 
or  six  thousand  years  ago,  underwent  a  general  and 
sudden  revolution,  bv  which  the  lands  inhabited  by 
the  itiMDan  beings  who  Uved  at  that  time,  and  by  the 
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nrioQi  ■peeiet  of  tnimals  known  at  the  pesent  day, 
were  overflowed  by  the  ocean ;  ont  of  which  emerged 
the  present  habitable  portions  of  the  globe.  This  cel- 
ebrated naturalist  maiutaina,  that  these  regions  of  the 
esith  were  peopled  by  the  few  individoals  who  were 
ssTed,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  has 
been  presenred  among  these  new  races  of  people,  va- 
rioasly  modified  by  we  difference  of  their  situation 
and  their  social  condition.  According  to  Cnvier,  sim- 
ilar revolutions  of  nature  had  ukeo  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The 
diy  land  was  inhabited,  if  not  by  human  beings,  at 
least  by  land  animals  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  must 
have  been  changed  from  the  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  and  it  might  even  be  concluded,  from  the 
various  species  of  animals  contained  in  it,  that  this 
change,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  had  occurred  more 
than  once.  (Theory  of  the  Earth,  Jameeon's  inuuL^ 
p.  418.)  This  theory,  however,  has  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  Jameson. — Various  etymologies  have  been  pnH 
posed  for  the  name  Ogygee.     Kenrick  auppoaes  that 


the  word  waa  derived  from  the  root  yvyif,  sisnifying 
iarknets  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychi- 
Qs  in  support  of  his  view,  which  appears,  however, 
to  be  corrapt.  The  more  favourite  theory  of  mod- 
em scholars  connects  the  name  with  Oceanns:  which 
etymology  ia  supported,  as  is  thought,  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  places  Ogyges  in  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
Id  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  Ogyges 
is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oe,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus  {vid.  Oceanos  II.),  and 
also  in  Ogen  (which  ia  explained  by  Heaychius  as 
sqaivalent  to  Oeeanue :  *QynVi  *QKeav6^).  A  similar 
reduplication  appears  to  take  place  in  trufioCf  h^'tV' 
fioc'  limoftat,  hnvmrevu'  UraXo^,  drtraXku.  {Ken- 
ruk,  PhUoL  Mueeumj  No.  6,  »*  On  the  early  Kinge 
of  Attics,"— ThtrlwiOl,  PhiUA.  Mum.,  No.  6,  "On 
Ogygee.'" — Creuzer  und  Hemumn,  Briefe  uber  Ho- 
mer und  jHeeiodue,  p.  105,  in  notia.'—Yolcker,  My- 
thai,  dee  Lap.  Geeehl,,  p.  ei.—Sehwenek,  Andeiu.,  p. 
179.)  Regarding,  therefore,  the  name  Ogyges  aa  a 
general  type  of  the  waters,  we  may  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  its  radical  syllable  and  the  forms  £7*0, 
**iM<«r'*  (compare  the  Latin  ag^ua);  tdy-e^,  *'the 
waae»;**  'Ax-tX^,  "the  water-god ;"  Alax-oc,  anoth- 
er marine  deity,  and  the  ruler  over  the  ialand  A//-iva. 
{Sehwenek,  I.  c.)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name,  the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  fre- 
qnently  employed  bv  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any 
thing  ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  the  scho- 
liast on  Hesiod,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogy- 
ges was  the  king  of  the  ooda,  and  some  think  that  the 
name  originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred.  (Eneycl, 
V$.  KnoiDl,  vol.  16,  p.  412.) 

OeroiA,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  BoMtia,  from  Qoy- 
ges,  who  reigned  there.  {Vid.  Ogyses.)— II.  The 
island  of  Calypso.  (  Vid.  Calypso.)  The  nsme  Ogy- 
gia  is  supposed  to  refer  to  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean.     (Vid.  Ogyfles.) 

OiLVua,  king  of  the  Xooians,  was  aon  of  Odoedo- 
cas,  and  father  of  Ajaz  the  Leaa,  who  is  called,  from 
his  parent,  the  Oilean  Ajaz.  O'ileus  waa  one  of  the 
ArgonanU.  {ApoUod,  3,  10,  l.-^Hygin.^feJf.,  14, 
18.) 

OlbIa,  I.  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  Sinus  Olbianua,  and  probablv  the  same  with  Aata- 
CDS.  (Pitfi.,  6,  VrSteph.  Byx.,  p.  612.)  — II.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphyha,  weat  of  Attalea. 
{Ptol.~-Steph.  Byx.tp.  512.)— III.  A  town  on  the 
coast  of  Oanl,  founded  by  Massilia.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Athenopolis,  and  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Telo  Maitios,  or  Tofulon,  these 
three  ancient  names  indicating,  aa  he  thinks,  one  and 
the  same  city.  {Mannerty  CeogT.^  vol.  2,  p.  81.)— 
IV.  A  town  on  the  eaatam  coaat  /Bf  Sardinia,  in  the 


nonhem  part  of  the  ialand.  According  to  Reiehaid, 
some  traces  of  it  still  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Yolpe,  {Itin.  Ant.,  p.  79.)— V.  Or  Borysthenis, 
called  also  Olbiopolis  and  Miletopolis,  a  citv  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  it  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  the 
present  day,  not  Olchakow,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
Kudak,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity.  (Bisc&ff  und 
Moller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  195.)  The  Uiest  of 
the  ancient  namea  of  this  place  was  Borysthenis,  an^ 
the  one  preceding  it  Olbia. 

Olohinium  or  Oloinium,  now  Duleigno,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  {Iav.,  46,  29 
— Ptt».,  8,  22.) 

OlbIros.     Vid.  Antiparos. 

Olbn  ('Q^v),  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  bards 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausanias  (10,  5,  4), 
he  came  originally  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, and  the  Delphian  priestess  Boeo  called  mm  the 
first  prophet  of  Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early 
times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (^- 
iuv  dotda).  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Lycia, 
and  afierward  to  have  proceeded  to  Delos,  whither  he 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the 
birth  of  which  deitiea,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, he  celebrated  in  his  hynms.  Many  ancient 
bvmns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olen,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  36), 
and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods.  Men- 
tion is  alao  made  of  his  nomes,  that  is,  simple  and  an- 
tique aongs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tones,  and 
fitted  to  be  song  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorua. 
The  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  before  Orpheus.  {Schbll,  Hist, 
Lit.  Gr.f  vol.  1,  p.  83.— jtfttl^r,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  p,  24.) 

Olknus,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  .£toUa,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pleuron,  and  known  to  Homer,  who  enumeratea 
it  in  his  caulogue.  (//.,  2,  638.)  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  iEtoliana,  and  preserved  but  few  vestiges  ia 
Strabo*s  time.  {Strab.,  460.)  The  goat  Amalthaea 
is  called  Olenia  by  the  poeta  {Ovid,  Met.,  2,  594),  be- 
cause nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. — II.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Acoaia,  aitnate  on 
the  western  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peynia. 
According  to  Polybius  (2,  41,  7),  it  was  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  con- 
federation, upon  ita  renewal  after  an  interruption  of 
some  yeara.  In  Strabo*s  time  it  was  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants, as  Pausanias  affirms,  having  retired  to  the  ad- 
jacent villages.    ( Cramer*s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  70.) 

Olisippo,  a  city  of  Lositania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  near  the  Atlantio  Ocean.  (Plin.,  4,  86.— /df., 
8,  67. — Varro,  B.  R.,  ^  I.)  It  was  the  only  muni- 
cipium  in  Uiis  section  of  the  country,  and,  aa  such,  had 
the  appellation  of  Felieitas  Julia.  It  was  very  prob^ 
ably  of  Roman  origin,  and  the  story  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  Ulysaea  is  a  mere  Cable,  arising  out  of 
an  accidental  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remarkable 
for  Uieir  speed.  {Plin.,  8,  42.)  Mannert  and  tnany 
other  geographical  writera  make  Olisippo  coincide 
with  the  modem  Lisbon  (Lissabon),  but  others  op- 
pose this.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  842.-^om- 
pare  Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  394.)  The  name  of  thia  city  ia 
variously  written.  Thus  we  have  OUsipa  in  some  au- 
thors, and  in  others,  who  favour  the  account  of  its 
foundation  by  Ulyases,  we  find  Ulysippo.  (Consult 
WesseUng,  ad  Lin.,  p.  Aie.-^Tzschucke^  od  Mel.,  3, 
1,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  26.) 

Ollius,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alpe,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  It  ia  now  the  Oglio,  and  fonna  in  ita  courae 
the  Lake  Sebinua,  now  £tgo  £lse».    {Plin.,  3,  19.) 
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OLTMYiA  (omsn),  I.  the  chief  ef  (he  four  grett  ii«- 
tional  games  or  iMtivab  of  the  Greeks.  They  were 
otiabrated  at  Oljrmpia,  a  sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  AJpbeus,  near  £li8,  every  fifth  year.  The  exact 
intenral  at  which  they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine 
«nd  fifty  lunar  months  alternately ;  so  that  the  cele- 
bration sometimes  lell  in  the  month  Apollonius  (July), 
aometimes  in  the  month  Parthenius  (August).  {Bocik, 
ad  Find.,  Olymp.,  8,  IS.— MiUler^*  Dorians,  vol.  1, 

L861,  Eng.  trariMl.)  The  period  between  two  cele- 
itions  was  called  an  01ympiad.*-The  Olympic  fes- 
tival lasted  five  days.  Its  ori^n  is  concealed  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history. 
Olympia  was  a  sacred  spot,  and  had  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter long  before  the  institution  of  the  gsmes.  The 
fileans  had  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  festival  to  gods  and  heroes 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  among 
these  to  the  Idsan  Hercnlee,  to  Felops,  and  to  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleana  farther  stated, 
ihat,  after  die  ^Etolians  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Elis,  their  whole  territory  waa  consecrated  to  Jupiter ; 
that  the  p^ames  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in 
conjunction  with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders of  Ghreece ;  and  that  Iphitus  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  institution,  and  ap- 
pointed a  periodical  sacred  truce,  to  enable  persons  to 
attend  the  games  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
xetom  to  their  homes  in  safety.  This  event  was  re- 
oorded  on  «  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans, 
and  on  which  the  names  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were 
inscribed.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Lyairg.,  l.-^Pauaan.,  6,  30, 
SI.)  Other  accounts  mention  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  as 
an  associate  of  Iphiti^s  snd  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of 
the  festival.  All  that  can  safely  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition,  which  baa  been  embellished  with  a  variety  of 
legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  the 
two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainlv  con- 
tributed to  nrocure  the  consent  of  the  other  Peiopon- 
neaiana.  (ThiriwaWs  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  386.)  The 
date  of  the  revival  by  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratos- 
thenea,  884  B.C. ;  according  to  Callimachus,  828  B.C. 
Mr.  Clinton  prefer*  the  latter  date.  {Fast.  Hell,, 
vd.  S,  p.  408,  note  k.)  The  Olympiads  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Co- 
nebus  waa  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have  lists  of 
the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  the 
^victors  in  the  foot-race,  and  in  later  times  those  in  the 
other  games.  {Pausan.,  6, 8,  3.)— The  Olympic,  like 
^  the  other  public  festivals,  might  be  attended  by  all 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  though  at  first  prob- 
ably the  northern  (xreeks,  and  perhapa  the  /   ' 
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•to  Olympia,  not  oidy  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from 
ithe  Grecian  colomes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Among  them  were  solemn  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
aent  their  respective  states.  Women,  however,  were 
ibrbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or  even  to  cross  the 
Alpheus,  during  the  festival,  under  pain  of  death.  But 
«t  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  part  in  the 
ohariot-race,  thouffh  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chsriets.  An  exception  was  made  to 
this  law  of  OKcIusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
and  certain  Turgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  pros- 
ant  at  the  games,  and  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  op- 
poeite  the  lodges.  The  management  of  the  festival 
was  in  the  nands  of  the  Eleans.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pisa,  in  whoae  territenr  Olympia  Uy,  seems  to  have 
had  aa  eoual  share  in  the  administration ;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
tiiat  time  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
tfamee.  They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truce,  first  in 
their  own  teiritories,  and  then  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece.  This  truce  took  effect  from  the  time  of  iu 
proclamation  in  Elis,  and  while  it  lasted  the  Etean  ter- 
Btary  waa  inviolably  any  axmad  invialQii  Af  it  being 


esteemed  an  act  of  aaciile^e.  On  this  privflage  Ike 
Eleans  founded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory  always 
considsred  sacred,  though  in  fact  they  themselves  did 
not  abstain  from  war.  As  the  presiding  natiooy  thsy 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  inpossd 
penalties  on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power 
of  excluding  from  the  games  those  who  resitted  their 
decrees.  They  actually  thus  excluded  the  Laced»- 
moniani  on  one  occasion,  and  toe  Aiheniana  on  an- 
other. The  Eleana  appointed  the  judges  of  the  con- 
test, who  were  called  HeUanodsca  ('E^AovodiJuu) 
These  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  oflke,  for 
a  period  of  ten  months  before  the  festival,  by  Elesn 
officers  called  Nomophylaces  (No/<o^vAax«c) :  tbsy 
were  sworn  to  act  impartiaUy,  and  an  appeal  mifibt  be 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.  Their 
number  varied  at  different  periods :  in  the  I06ih 
Olympisd  it  wss  fixed  at  ten,  which  waa  the  number 
ever  afterward.  The  judges  had  under  them  diffsreot 
ofiScera,  called  dikorat,  whoee  business  it  waa  to  keep 
order.  These  oflKcers  were  called  fiaariyo^oftoi  in 
the  other  Grecian  games.  (Conault,  in  relaUoo  to 
these  details,  Pausanuu,  6,  9,4,  seq.  —  %^  34,  3.)— 
The  Olympic  festival  consisted  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, athletic  conteata,  and  races.  The  chief  deity 
who  presided  over  it  waa  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose 
temple  at  Olympia,  containins  the  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  the  god,  was  one  of  the  most  msgnificent 
works  of  art  in  Greece.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter  {MvUer^s  Dcfnans,  vol. 
1,  p.  279,  siqq.^  Eng.  transL);  and  the  early  tradi- 
tions connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.  (Zi.  ti.,  p. 
453.)  This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of 
the  gamea,  for  Apollo  and  Herculea  were  two  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Doric  race.  There  were  al- 
tars at  Olympia  to  other  gods,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hercule^  and  at  which  the  vic- 
tors sacrificed.  The  most  magnificent  aacrifices  and 
preaents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympius  by  the 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  states  of  Greece. — 
The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  racea,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  combinationa  of 
these  exercises.  1.  The  earlieat  of  these  games  wss 
the  foot-race  {dpofto^),  which  was  the  only  one  revived 
by  Iphitus.  The  space  run  waa  the  length  of  the  sta- 
dium, in  wliich  the  games  were  held,  namely,  about 
600  Enfflish  feet.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724  B.C.), 
the  diavAor  was  added,  in  which  the  stadium  waa  trav- 
ersed twice.  The  661^ixoct  which  consisted  of  several 
lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-four, 
according  to  different  authorities),  waa  added  in  the 
15th  Olympiad  (B.C.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  run- 
nera  wore  armour  {^wJUruv  Spoftoc)  was  established  in 
the  65ih  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2. 
Wrestling  (naXif)  was  introduced  in  the  I8th  Olym- 
piad. (B.C.  708).  The  wrestlers  were  matched  in 
pairs  by  lot  When  there  was  an  odd  number,  the 
person  who  was  left  by  the  lot  without  an  antagonist 
wreatled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had  conouerad  the 
others.  He  was  called  i^poc.  The  athlete  who 
nve  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory. 
There  waa  another  kind  of  vnreatling  (dvoicXivoiruAv)* 
in  which,  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down 
his  antagonist  with  him,  the  struggle  waa  continued 
on  the  ground,  snd  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting 
uppermost  and  holding  the  other  down  gained  the  vtc- 
tory.-*3.  In  the  same  year  was  introducod  the  penialk- 
Ion  (irivToBXov),  or,  ss  the  Romans  called  it,  ^vtii^ 
quertiuuh  which  conaiated  of  the  five  exerciaea  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  verae,  aacribed  to  Simonides  * 
'AAfMx,  noditneofv,  iiwov^  (ixovTo,  iraXf/Vy 

that  ia,  "  Uafing,  naming,  throwing  the  quoit,  throw- 
ing ike  javslin,  wrestling.^*  Others,  however,  give  a 
diferent  enumeration  of  the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon. 
In  leaping,  they  cany  weighta  in  their  haada  or  on 
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timr  tbooUen :  the  obieet  wu  to  leap  the  greatest 
distance,  without  regard  to  hei^hL    The  discue,  or 
qaoic,  waa  a  heavy  weight  of  a  cucolar  or  oval  ahape ; 
neither  this  nor  the  javeitn  waa  aimed  at  a  mark,  but 
he  who  threw  fartheat  waa  the  victor.    In  order  to 
gaio  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon,  it  waa  necessary  to 
conquer  in  each  of  its  five  parts.— -4.  Boxing  (wvyM) 
waa  introduced  in  the  S3d  Olympiad  (B.C.  688).   The 
boQcers  had  their  hands  and  arma  covered  with  thongs 
of  leather,  called  eethUy  which  aerved  both  to  defend 
them  and  to  annoy  their  aetagonista.     Virgil  (uEn.,  6, 
405)  deacnhea  the  ceatus  m  armed  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
but  this  ia  not  known  to  have  been  the  case  among 
the  Greeks. — 5.  The  Ptuicratium  {nayKpariov)  con- 
eisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.     In  this  ex- 
ercise, and  in  the  ceslos,  the  vanquished  combatant 
acknowledged  hia  defeat  by  aome  aign ;  and  this  is 
eoppoeed  to  be  the  reason  why  Spartans  were  forbid- 
den hy  the  laws  of  Lycergus  to  practise  them,  aa  it 
wonld  have  been  eateemed  a  diagiace  to  his  country 
that  a  Spartan  ahould  confess  hunself  defeated.     In 
cheae  games  the  combatants  fought  naked.  —  The 
horao-ncea  wefo  of  two  kinds.     1.  The  chariol-raee^ 
geaeially  with  four-horse  chariots  {linruv  reXeUtv  dp6- 
fuc)*  was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (B.C. 
680).     The  coorae  (lirnoipofioc)  had  two  goals  in  the 
middle,  at  the  distance  probably  of  two  stadia  from 
each  other.    The  chariots  started  from  one  of  theae 
goals,  paaaed  round  the  oiher,  and  returned  along  the 
other  side  of  the  hippodrome.    This  circuit  was  made 
twelve  times.    The  great  art  of  the  charioteer  con- 
ststed  in  turning  aa  close  as  possible  to  the  goab,  but 
without  running  against  them  or  against  the  other 
char  iota.    The  placea  at  the  starting- poat  were  as- 
signed to  the  charioU  by  lot.     There  was  another  aort 
01  race  between  chariota  with  two  horaes  {d^ptc  or 
avpupic)-    A  race  between  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
{afnpnji)  was  introduced  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  and 
abolished  m  the  84th. — 2.  There  were  two  aorto  of 
reeee  an  horsebdekf  namely,  the  iciXtfCf  in  which  each 
eompecitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  KoXmij,  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the 
gMl,  the  lider  leaped  from  his  back,  and,  keeping  hold 
of  the  bridle,  finianed  the  course  on  foot. — In  the  37tb 
Olynapiad  (B.C.  632),  racing  op  foot  and  wrestling  be- 
tween boys  was  introduced.-^There  were  also  con- 
teete  in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. — 
All  penona  were  admitted  to  contend  m  the  Olympic 
gamee  who  could  prove  that  they  were-  freemen,  tnat 
they  were  of  genume  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
chaiBctera  were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality.    So 
greet  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  second  of 
theee  particulars,  that  the  kings  of  Macedon  were 
obliged  to  make  out  their  Hellenic  descent  before  they 
were  allowed  to  contend..   The  equestrian  contests 
were  neceesarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  display- 
ed in  them  great  magnificence ;  but  the  athletic  exer- 
cieee  were  open  to  t£»  poorest  citisens.    An  example 
of  this  ie  mentioned  by  Pauaaniaa  (6,  10,  1).     In  the 
eqoestiien  gamee,  moreover,  there  was  no  occaaion 
for  the  owner  of  the  chariot  or  horae  to  appear  in  per- 
son.    Thus  Alcibiades,  on  one  occasion,  sent  seven 
efaeriota  to  the  Olympic  games,  three  of  which  ob- 
taiDod  pfrizes.    The  combatants  underwent  a  lonff  and 
ngotoas  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied  mSx  the 
game  in  which  uey  intended  to  ensage.    Ten  months 
before  the  featival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Elis, 
to  enter  their  names  aa  competitors,  stating  at  the 
eame  time  the  prize  for  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
Tbie  interval  of  ten  months  vraa  spent  in  preparatory 
ezerciaee ;  and  for  a  part  of  it,  the  Uat  thirty  days  at 
least,  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the  gymnaaium  at 
£iis.      'When  the  festiviU  arrived,  their  names  were 
prDclsimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving  that  they 
wan  net  diaooalified  from  taking  part  in  we  ^^ames, 
thsT  iron  led  to  the  altar  of  Jopiter  the  gnaidiaa  of 
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oaths  (Zeif  lipKiot)^  where  they  swore  that  they  bad 
gone  through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by 
the  lawa,  and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  nor  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
course  of  the  games.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
bis  adversary  to  yield  him  the  victory  was  heavily  fined. 
After  they  had  taken  the  oath,  their  relations  and  coun- 
trymen accompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. — The  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  at  first  of  some  intrinsic  value, 
like  those  given  in  the  games  described  by  Homer. 
But,  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. Palm-leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  their  names,  together 
with  the  games  -in  which  they  had  conquered,  were 
prochiimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olympia,  be- 
sides being  the  highest  honour  which  a  Greek  could 
obtain,  conferred  so  much  slory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequent* 
ly  solicited  to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citi- 
zens of  statea  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Freah 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  home.  He 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception ;  banquets  were 
^iven  to  him  by  his  friends,  at  which  odes  wore  sung 
m  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  his  statue  was  often 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  Altis,  as  the  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  waa 
called.  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon,  the 
Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500 
drachmsB :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in  battle  waa 
aasigned  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
altars  were  built  and  sacrificea  offered  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic  games. — It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  object  of  this  festival  was  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  for  tlie  Grecian  atates.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importance  which  such  an  institution  gave 
to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  had  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  aa  a  bond  of*  union,  the  Olympic  festival 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecian  states,  and  per- 
hapa  the  rivalry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
asperate existing  quarrels ;  but  it  undoubtedly  furnish- 
ed a  striking  exhibition  of  the  nationality  of  the  Greeka, 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per- 
haps the  contingent  effecu  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  most  important.  During  its  celebration,  Olym- 
pia was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  works  wor- 
thy to  be  laid  before  them,  roetry  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  victor's  fame.  But  the 
moat  important  and  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  Uie  subject  is,  whether  their  influence  on  t&e  na^ 
tional  character  was  for  good  or  evil.  The  exercises 
of  the  body,  en  which  these  games  conferred  the  great- 
eat  honour,  have  been  condemned  by  aome  philoso- 
phers, as  tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  dutiea  of 
a  citizen  {Aristot.^  Pdit.,  7,  U,  18.— il/A«uEM#,  10, 
p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by  others  as  a  most 
necessary  part  of  a  manly  wiucation,  and  aa  the  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race.— The  de- 
scription which  we  have  given  of  the  Olympic  gamea 
will,  for  the  most  part,  serve  alao  for  the  other  three 
great  festivals  of  Greece,  namely,  the  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Pythian  gamea.  (Pautan,^  lib.  5,  6,  seqq, 
^Wesfs  Pindar,  Prelim.  Diss.-^WaehsmtUh,  HeL- 
Un,  iltort*iiin#A.,voL  1,  p.  108.— Poi<«r'#  Grtcuan 
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AnHqwUiei,  vol.  1,  p:  A95.^Thiriwair$  Gtttct^  vol. 
1,  p.  384,  9eqq. — Encyclop.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
430,  9eqq.) — il.  A  name  given  to  the  aggregate  of 
temples,  altan,  and  other  atructarea  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpbeua  in  Elis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
•pot  vAiere  the  Olympic  gamea  were  celebrated.  It 
vraa  not,  aa  many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city, 
nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  one.  The  main  feature  in 
the  picture  was  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  planted,  aa  le- 

fenda  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
opiter.  (Pini.,  Olymp.,  10,  51.)  Throughout  this 
grove  were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  architectural,  sculptural,  and  picto- 
rial akill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated  aa  the  seat 
of  an  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had  con- 
quered the  Pisats),  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished. This  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  of 
Doric  architecture,  with  a  peristyle.  It  was  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment, 
ninety-five  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
length.  Its  roof,  at  each  extremity  of  which  was 
placed  a  silt  urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  architect  waa  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
•tood  a  figure  of  victory,  with  a  golden  shield,  on 
which  waa  sculptured  a  Meduaa^e  head.-  Twenty-one 
gilt  bucklers,  the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mius  on  the  termination  of  the  Acharan  war,  were  also 
affixed  to  the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the 
front  pediment  represented  the  race  oi  Pelopa  and 
CEnomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippodamia;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus ;  these  were 
all  bv  Peonius,  an  artist  of  Mende  in  Chalcidic  Thrace. 
In  tde  rear  pediment,  Alcmenes  had  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithn.  The  other  paru 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  entering  the  gatea, 
which  were  of  brasa,  the  spectator  paased  the  statue 
of  Iphitus  crowned  by  Ecechiria,  on  his  right ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  double  row  of  columns  supporting 
porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  chef'd*antmre 
of  Phidias.  The  god  waa  repreaented  as  seated  on 
his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  and  farther  embellished  with 
paintinjgs  and  the  finest  carved  work.  (Paiwan.,  6, 
11.)  The  Olympian  deity  was  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  (iZ.,  1,588,  M^^.)  The  figure  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions  that, 
though  seated,  it  almoat  reached  the  ceiling,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  in  rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof. 
{Strabot  354. )  The  head  waa  crowned  with  olive.  In 
the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of  victory,  and  in  the 
left  a  aceptro,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the  aandals 
and  veature  were  of  gold  ;  the  latter  waa  also  enrich- 
ed with  paintings  of  beaata  and  flowers  by  Pan»nus, 
the  brother,  or,  aa  some  say,  the  nephew,  of  Phid- 
ias. Ji^Paruan.,  I.  e. — Straho^  I.  e.)  An  enclosure 
surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  pre- 
irented  from  approaching  too  near ;  thia  was  also  aec- 
orated  with  pkintinga  by  the  aame  artist,  which  are 
minutely  deacribed,  together  with  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  its  supporters,  by  Pau- 
saniaa.  The  ivory  parts  of  the  statue  were  constantly 
rubbed  with  oil  aa  a  defence  aflainst  the  damp  {Pau- 
#an.,  6,  12),  and  ofiicers,  named  ^dftwrai^  or  clean- 
■era,  were  appointed  to  keep  it  well  polished.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  of  wool  dyed  with  Phoenician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroidery,  pre- 
sented by  King  Antiochus.  Various  other  offerings 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  whom  the  student 
is  referred  for  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription, dec,  of  the  other  butldinga  at  Olympia. 
Among  the  altars,  the  most  remarkable  wis  that  io  the 
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temple  of  Pelopa.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  ashes 
collected  from  the  thighs  of  victims,  which,  being  di- 
luted with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of 
cement. — A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olvmpia  was  the 
Cronius,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  often  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar, and  on  the  summits  of  which  priests  named  Basila 
offered  sacrificea  to  the  god  every  year  at  tlte  vernal 
equinox.  {Pind.,  Olymp.f  10,  56.)  Xenophon  men- 
tions (Hist.  Gr.f  7,  4,  14)  that,  in  a  war  waged  by 
the  Eleans  with  the  Arcadians,  Mount  Cronius  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  latter.  Below  that  hill 
stood  the  temple  of  Lucina  Olympia,  where  Sosipolis, 
the  protecting  genius  of  Elis,  was  worshipped.  The 
stadium  was  a  mound  of  earth,  with  seats  for  the  Hei- 
lanodica,  who  entered,  as  well  aa  the  runners,  by  a 
secret  portico.  The  hif)podrome,  which  was  contig- 
uoqp  -to  the  stadium,  was  likewiiie  surrounded  by  a 
mound  of  earth,  except  in  one  part,  where,  on  an  em- 
inence, was  placed  the  temple  of  Ceres  Chamyne. 
Not  far  from  this  were  the  Olympic  gymnasia,  for 
all  aorta  of  exercises  connected  with  the  games. — 
Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the 
numerous  buildings,  statues,  and  monumenta  so  elab- 
orately detailed  by  Pausanias.  Chandler  could  only 
trace  "  the  walls  of  the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple, 
standing  many  feet  hiffh  and  well  built,  the  stones  sll 
injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who 
have  endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  meul  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive  capital 
remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edifice  had  been 
of  the  Doric  order."  (Travels^  vol.  2,  ch.  76.)  Mr. 
Revolt  adds,  that  '*  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
8malle,r  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athena,  and  in  no 
manner  agrees  with  the  temple  Of  the  Olympian  Jo?e." 
The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as  Sir  W.  Cell  re- 
ports, are  to  be  seen  towards  the  Alpheus,  and  fifty- 
five  geographic  paces  distant  from  the  Hill  of  Saturn. 
There  are  several  bushea  that  mark  the  spot,  and  the 
Turks  of  Lalla  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in  the  de-  - 
scent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hippodrome,  or 
buildings  serving  for  the  celebration  of  tne  Olympic 
games.  These  accompany  the  road  to  Miracca  on 
the  right  for  aome  distance.  The  whole  valley  is 
very  beautiful.  {Crarjuer^s  Anc,  Greece^  vol.  8,  p. 
95,  »cqq.) 

OlympTab,  I.  an  Olympiad,  or  the  space  of  lime  in- 
tervening  between  any  two  celebrations  of  the  Olym- 
pic games.  (Vid.  Olympia  I.)  The  Greeka  compu- 
ted time  by  meana  of  them,  beginning  with  B  C.  776, 
each  Olympiad  being  regarded  as  equal  to  four  years. 
The  laat  one  (the  904lh)  fell  on  the  440th  year  of  tbo 
Christian  era.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Olympia  I.) — II.  daughter  of  No- 
optolemua,  king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  conduct  of  Olympias  had  ffiven  riae  to  the  suapi- 
cion  that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip ;  and 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  made 
his  flatterera  asaign  to  him  for  a  parent  the  Father  of 
the  Goda.  Olympiaa  herself,  in  the  intoxication  of 
female  vanity,  heaitated  not,  at  a  later  day,  to  aanction 
the  story,  and  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  approached 
her  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (ConauH  WieUtnd, 
ad  Lucian.  PseudomarU^t  <i  18. — S^<ton.,  Vit.  Aug:^ 
Wt.—Bottiger,  Sahina,  p.  812.)  The  haughtiness  of 
Olympias,  or,  more  probably,  her  infidelity,  led  PhiKp 
to  repudiate  her,  and  •contract  a  aecond  marriage 
with  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  King  Attalua.  The  mnr- 
der  of  Philip,  which  happened  not  long  after,  has  been 
attributed  by  some  to  her  intrigues,  though  with  no 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  treated  her  with  great  respect, 
but  did  not  allow  her  to  uke  part  in  the  govemmeiu. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  death  of  Antipeter, 
PolyapevchoQ,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power,  locnlled 
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Olympias  from  Epiras,  whither  die  had  fled,  and  con- 
fided to  her  the  guaxdienthip  of  the  voung  ton  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridasas,  eon 
«f  Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor,  the 
brother  of  Casaander,  toother  with  many  leading  men 
of  Macedonia  who  were  mimical  to  her  interests.  Her 
cruelties,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unpunished. 
Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  was  put-^ 
to  death.  {Vid.  Csssander.— Jiu^,  Ub.  7,  9,  11, 
14.  dec.) 

Olympiodorus,  a  name  common  to  many  individu- 
als.   The  most  deserving  of  our  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  A  native  of  Thebea  in  Egypt,  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.    He 
continued  the  history  of  Eunapius  from  407  to  425 
A.D.     His  work,  entitled  TXri  'laropia^  ("  MateriaU 
for  IRsiory^*)^  or  'laropiKol  ^yot  (**  Historical  Narra- 
lnpM**>,  consisted  of  twenty- two  books.     Only  a  frag- 
ment of  it  has  been   preserved  by  Photius.     The 
work  began  with  the  seventh  consulship  of  the  Em- 
peror Honoriva,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Valentinian.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodoaivs.    The  historian  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed also  on  public  business,  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Huns.     In  his  description  of  the  African  Oases, 
he  speaks  of  wells 'being  made  to  the  depth  of  200, 
900,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up 
and  flowing  from  the  aperture.     Some  have  supposed 
that  these  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.     Olympio- 
dorus was  a  heathen.  —  II.  An  Alexandrean  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  about  tho  year  430  B.C.     He  is 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, and  was  the  master  of  Proclus,  who  attended 
npon  his  school  before  he  waa  20  years  of  age.    This 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Platonist 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
still  later  age,  who  wrote  a  commentaiy  on  the  Mete- 
orology of  Aristotle. — III.  A  Platonic  philoaopher,  who 
flouriahed  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.    He 
waa  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of  Plato's  di- 
alogaea,  the  first  Alcibiades,  the  Phndon,  Gorgias,  and 
Philebus.     The  first  of  these  contains  a  life  of  Plato, 
in  which  we  meet  with  certain  particulars  relative  to 
the   philosopher  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    This 
Olympiodorus  was  a  native  of  Alexandres,  and  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation  in  that  capital,  aa  will  appear  from 
a  distich  appended  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgias. 
The  title  which  his  commentaries  bear  appears  to  in- 
dicate by  the  words  dird  ^wv(  {'^from  the  motUh"  of 
Olympiodorus)  that  they  were  copied  down   by  the 
hearers  of  the  philosopher.     Sainte-Croix,  however, 
thinks  that  this  phrase  is  merely  employed  to  indicate 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  commentaries  waa 
traditioDal  in  iu  nature.    {Magasin,  EncyeL,  3  ann., 
vol.  1,  p.  195.)    Fragments  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Pbaedon  are  given  in  rischer's  edition  of  four  Plstonic 
dialo^oes  {JUps.t  1783,  8vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
of  five  of  Plato'a  dialogues  {Oxon.,  1752, 8vo).    Frag- 
raeota  of  the  commentary  on  the  Gorgias  were  pub- 
lished by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ciorgias  and  Eu- 
tbvdemas  {Ozon,,  1784,  8vo).     The  commentary  or 
scholia  on  the  Philebus  will  be  found  in  SuUbanm^s 
edition  of  that  dialogue  (Ittps.,  1820,  8vo).     The 
commeatary  on  the  first  Alcibiades  forms  the  second 
part  of  Crenzer*s  Initia  PkUotophia  ac  TheologiiB,  6lc, 
(Frane/.t  1820,  8vo).— IV.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  a 
peripatetic,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.     He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited  by 
AUaa»  Venet.,  1651,  fol.    {SchoU,  Hist.  LU,  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  n.  133,  Ac.) 

Oltmpxus,  I.  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  where 
the  god  had  a  celebnted  temple  and  8tatae»  which 


pasMd  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
(Vid,  Olympia  11.)— II.  A  poet.  (Fid.  Nemesianns.) 
Olyhpos,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coaat  <^ 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  aa  an  en- 
tire range,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  cliain,  to  which  the  name 
of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  waa 
fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well  de* 
served  the  honour.  Travellers  who  have  visited  these 
shores  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  colossal  magnifi- 
cence of  Olympus,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  hide  its  snowy  head  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  from  IMochori  at  its  foot,  ob- 
serves, **  We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  fogs  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days  while  traversing  ihe  country  ;  but  on  leaving  it, 
and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an 
opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipieas, 
seeming  almoat  to  overhang  the  placo,  and  so  aerial  in 
their  aspect,  that  for  a  few. minutes  we  doubted  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through  arches, 
we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy  summits 
of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky  far  above 
the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung  upon  the  aides 
of  the  mountain.  The  transient  view  we  had  of  the 
mountain  from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preci- 
pices of  vaat  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  towsids 
the  sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest-trees. 
The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plsne-tree,  dtc.,  are  aeen  in 
great  abundajice  along  the  base  and  skirts  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  large 
forests  of  pine  spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities, 
giving  that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  which 
:s  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets;'*  (TVas- 
ds,  vol.  2.  p.  27.)  The  modem  nsme  of  the  mounuin 
with  the  Greeks  is  Elimboy  snd  with  the  Turks  Semoh 
vatEvi.  {Kruse,  Hellas^  vol.  1,  p.  282.  —  Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  21 1,  seqq.)  "  Few  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains,"  remarks  Dodwell,  **soar  to  the  height 
of  Olympus."  Pluurch  ( Vit.  JEtml.  Paul. ),  citing  the 
philosopher  Xenagoras,  says  that  it  is  more  than  ten 
stadia  in  height,  and  M.  Bernouille  makes  it  1017  toises 
(6501  English  feet).  It  forms  a  gigantic  mass,  and 
occupiea  a  very  extensive  space.  Us  southern  side 
constitutes  the  boundary  of  Tbeasaly,  and  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedon.  To  the  west  it 
branches  out  towards  Othrys,  where,  its  remote  swells 
are  blended  with  thpse  of  Pindus,  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  vrith  the  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
Acroceraunia.  Its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many 
aummits,  from  which  circumstance  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  noXvdeipac.  It  is  never  completely  free 
from  snow,  and  Hesiod  {Tkeog.,  118)  characterizes  it 
with  the  epithet  of  vi^et^.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  calls 
it  dyawt^,  whereas  in  his  Odyssey  he  says  that  it  is 
never  agiuted  by  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  luminous  air.  (i2.,  1,  420.  —  Od.,  6,  45.) 
Nothing  is  easier,  ssys  sn  ingenious  author,  than  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictiona.  M.  Boivin, 
indeed,  employe  for  this  purpose  a  climax  of  singular 
conjecture.  He  supposes  a  heavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  turns  upside  down,  with  its  foot  in  the  heavena, 
where  it  never  snows,  and  its  summit  towards  the 
earth ;  to  which  part  he  conceives  Homer  gave  the 
epithet  of  snowy.  As  the  gods  and  mortals  were  An- 
ticephali,  he  maintains  that  Homer  imagined  mountains 
to  be  in  similar  situaiiona!  {Menu  de  lAtt.  dans 
VHist.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.,  dtc,  vol.  7.)  But  the^ 
poet  represents  the  seat  of  the  gods  as  on  the  aommit 
of  Olympus,  under  the  clouds,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  imagine  it  turned  upside  down. — Olyropua  ia  full  ol 
breaks,  glens,  and  forests,  whence  it  had  the  epithets 
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of  roXvmvxoc  and  mXudivdpeoc.    {DoiweWs  T&ur, 
vol.  2,  p.  106,  seqq.y^Neu  the  top  DodweH  encoun- 
tered Urge  quantities  of  snow,  ana  at  last  reached  a 
part  where  the  mountain  became  bare  of  all  vegeution, 
and  presented  only  a  cap  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  it 
was  impoesibie  to  be  susuined  or  to  walk.    At  this 
time  it  was  the  middle  of  July;  the  heat  was  extreme 
towards  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in  the 
plain,  while  the  masses  of  snow  near  its  summit  gave 
no  signs  of  melting.    The  view  from  the  highest  ac- 
cessible part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being  verv 
extensive  and  grand.     The  mountain  seemed  to  touch 
Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the  vale  of  Tempo  appeared  only 
s  narrow  fforge,  while  the  Peneus  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible.    There  are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and  scarcely  do 
even  birds  pass  this  limit. — The  idea  has  been  started, 
on  mere  conjecture,  however,  that  the  name  Olymptu 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  **  limit**  or 
*'  boundary,"  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  positions 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountains  that  bear  this 
name  would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion.    The 
most  remarkable  instances,  after  the  one  we  have  just 
been  considerins,  are  the  following. — XL  A  range  of 
mountains  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Bithynia. 
Mount  Olympus,  the  loftiest  of  the  range,  rose  above 
Prusa,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  covered  with  snow  durinff  great  part  of 
the  year.    {Br<nene'»  Travels,  in  Walpole's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  112.)    The  lower  parts,  and  the  plains 
at  the  foot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the  Mysians, 
whence  it  was  generally  denominated  the  Mysian 
Olympua.    (Ftin.,  5,  32.)     Its  sides  wore  covered 
with  vast  forests,  whi6h  afforded  shelter  to  wild  beasts, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  robbers,  who  erected  strong- 
holds there.    (Strab.y  674.)    We  read  in  Herodotus, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Grcesus,  an  immense  wild  boar, 
issuing  from  the  woods  of  Olympus,  laid  waste  the 
fields  of  the  Mysians,  and  became  so. formidable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Lydian  monarch  to  request  his  aid  for  deliverance 
from  the  monster.    {Herod. ^  1,  36.)    The  lower  re- 
gions of  this  great  mountain  are  still  covered  with  ex 
tensive  forests,  but  the  summit  is  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.     The  Turks  call  it  Anadoli  Dagk. 
{Cramer* t  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  178.)— III.  A  mount- 
ain range  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  above  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.     A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
situate  in  a  part  of  the  range.     Mount  Olympus  would 
appear  to  be  the  chain  to  which  Homer  alludes  in  the 
Odyssey  <6,  282,  seqq.),  under  th9  name  of  the  Soly- 
maean  mountains,  whence  he  supposes  Neptune  to 
have  beheld  in  his  wrath  Ulysses  sailing  towards  Phos- 
nicia.    The  mountains  rising  at  the  back  of  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs  which  line  tne  shore  in  this  quarter, 
attain  to  the  height  of  six  and  seven  thousand  feet. 
The  highest,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Beaufort,  bears 
the  name  of  Adratchajt,  and  appears  to  answer  to  the 
Olympus  of  Strabo.    {Caramawia,  p.  43. — Cramer* s 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  257.) — IV.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     It  ranked 
among  the  six  communities  of  Lycia.     (Strah.s  666.) 
Ciceio  also  bears  testimony  to  its  importance  and  op- 
nlence.     Having  become  the  residence  and  haunt  of 
pirates,  it  was  captured  by  Servilins  Isauricus,  and 
oecame  afterward  a  mere  fortress.    {Cie.  in  Vert.,  1, 
SI.— £«/rop.,  6,  3.— P/m.,  6,  27.)     Strabo  sutes, 
that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Zenicetus ; 
and  the  situation  was  so  elevated  that  it  commanded 
%  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Piaidia.     {Strah.^f 
671.)    We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  for«the 
discoTory  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  which  exist  in 
%  small  circular  plain,   surrounded  by  the  chain  of 
Airatehaniind,  Olympus  HI.),  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea.    The  only  way  leading  to  the  site  ia  by 
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a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff;  it  is  now  called  De&l- 
Ush,  or  **  the  perforated  rock."  {Cramer^ s  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  vol.  2,  p.  257,  seq.) — V.  A  mountain  on  the  ctiu 
em  coast  of  Cyprus,  just  below  the  promontory  Dins- 
retum.  It  is  now  Monte  Santa-Croce.  This  mottnt- 
ain  had  on  it  a  temple  sacred  to  Venus  Acisa,  froia 
which  women  were  excluded ;  the  mountain  itself 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  (Strab.,  688.— Cii8fli«r'# 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  379,  885.) 

Olynthus,  a  powerful  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chaicidice,  at  the  bead  of  the  Sinus  Toro- 
naicus.  It  was  founded  probably  by  the  Chalcid- 
ians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.  {Strabo,  447.)  He- 
rodotus relates,  that  it  was  afterward  held  by  the  Bot- 
ti«i,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  ThermtVc  Golf 
by  the  Macedonians ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  Potidasa, 
and  other  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  Persians,  it 
was  beseiged  and  taken  by  Artabazus,  a  commander 
of  Xerxes,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  delivered  the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and 
the  Chalcidians.  {Herod.,  9, 127.)  Perdiceas,  some 
years  after,  persuaded  the  Boitiei  and  Chalcidians  to 
abandon  their  other  towns  and  make  Olynthus  their 
principal  city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostility 
with  the  Athenians.  {Tkticyd,,  1,  58.)  In  this  war, 
the  Olynthians  obtained  some  decisive  advantages 
over  that  republic ;  and  the  expedition  of  Brsstdas  en- 
abled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
independence,  which  was  distinctly  recognised  by 
trea^.  From  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olynthas 
gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importance 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused 
the  jealousy  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  mote  power- 
ful of  the  southern  republics,  Athens  and  Lacedcmon. 
The  Olynthians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  feder^ 
al  system,  afterward  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Achaeans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the  small- 
er towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and,  by  de- 
grees, succeeded  in  detaching  several  important  places 
from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  not  the  power  of  protecting  himself  from 
these  encroachments.  At  length,  however,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acan- 
thus, whose  independence  was  at  that  time  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  political 
importance,  to  this  rising  power,  it  was  determined, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  to 
despatch  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  into  Thrace. 
{Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  2,  14.)  Teleutiaa,  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
manders of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war.  Having  collected  his  forces,  and  those  of 
Amyntas  and  his  allies,  he  marched  against  the 
Olynthians,  who  ventured  to  give  him  battle  before 
their  walls ;  but,  after  a  well-fought  action,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  their  city.  In 
a  skirmish,  however,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in  their  disorderly  pursuit 
of  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavaby  close  to  the  town, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  the  enemy, 
which  communicated  such  a  panic  to  the  whole  anny, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Teleutiaa  to  stop 
the  flight  of  his  troops,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  be 
himself  was  slain.  {Hist.  Gr.,  5,  3.)  This  disaster, 
instead  of  disheartening,  called  forth  fresh  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  government.  Agesipolis, 
one  of  the  kings,  was  ordered  to  take  the  command, 
and  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  This  young  mon- 
arch had  already  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which, 
baffling  all  remedies,  soon  proved  fatal :  he  died  at 
Aphyte,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  Polybiadee,  his 
successor,  had  thus  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war ;  for  the  Olynthians,  left  to  their  own  reeources, 
found  themaelvea  unable  to  cope  vrith  their  powerful 
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and  penerering  antagonbts,  and  were  at  leoflth  forced 
to  aae  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  on  condiuon  that 
they  ahould  acknowledge  their  dependance  on  Sparta, 
and  take  part  in  all  ita  wars,  (^m.,  Hist.  Gr.f  5,  4, 
37.)  Olynthas,  though  awed  and  humbled,  was  far 
from  being  efiie»etually  subdued;  and  not  many  years 
elapsed  before  it  renewed  its  attempts  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  dismember  the  Macedonian  states. 
In  consequence  of  the  alliance  which  it  entered  into 
with  Amphipoiia,  once  the  colony  of  Athens,  it  be- 
came involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  sup- 
ported by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  had  just  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  Potidea  and  Me- 
thone  were  sQccessiveW  wrested  from  its  dominion. 
Indeed,  Olynthas  itself  could  not  long  have  resisted 
such  powerful  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cret cause,  spread  disunion  among  the  allies  and  in- 
duced them  to  form  other  deaigns.  Shortly  after,  we 
find  Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  lesgue  against  Ath- 
ens, with  the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from 
Thrace.  (Demosth.^  OlyjUh.,  3,  p.  19.)  Amphipolis 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault ;  Potidaea  surren- 
dered, and  was  restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time 
became  as  flourishing  and  powerful  aa  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  Of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Ma- 
cedon in  favour  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed  ; 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces  to  the  support  of  Olyn- 
thus under  the  command  of  Chares.  Although  these 
tioope  were  at  first  successful,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  city  against  the 
formidable  army  of  Philip.  The  Olynthians,  beaten 
in  two  successive  actions,  were  soon  confined  within 
their  walls ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  duration,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  not  without  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Eurysthenes  and  Lasthenes,  who 
were  then  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  On  obtaining  pos- 
session of  this  important  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to 
plunder,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed 
the  walla  to  the  ground.  {Diod.  Sic.,  16,  53.~i>«- 
fNOf/A.,  PkU.,  3.  p.  113.— Jttfttn,  8,  4t.'^CTamer'M 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  249,  eeqq.) 

Ohbos,  «  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  north  of  Syene,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
calls  it  Amboa  (p.  165),  and  Ptolemy,  Ombi  ('Ou6ol. 
The  edition  of  Erasmus  haa  'Ofdpoi  by  a  mistake  of 
the  press.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ombitis  Pnefectura, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  Ombos  waa  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capital  of  a  Nome.  (PUn.,  6,  9.)  Its  posi- 
tion is  now  found  in  the  name  of  Koum-Ombo,  or  the 
Hill  of  Ombo.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Tentyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring,  the  latter  killing,  the  crocodile.  A  horrible 
instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  discord,  is  the  subject  of  the 
15th  satire  of  JuvenaL  (Consult  Ruperti  ad  Sai.  cit.) 
In  relation  to  the  Ombites  worshipping  the  crocodile, 
while  the  iohabitanU  of  Tentyra  and  other  places  de- 
itroyed  it,  we  may  cite  the  explanation  of  two  of  the 
French  savant  {Chabrol  and  J&mardf  Descript.  de 
PEgypte,  vol.  1. — Antiq.,  c.  4,  p.  8,  seqq,).  They 
suppose,  that  the  crocodile  was  revered  by  those  cities 
which  were  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  its  swimming  towards 
them  when  the  river  began  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
thus  bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  inunction.  (Compare  Creuzer^  Comment.  Herod., 
P  84.) 

OhfhIlb,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  lardanus. 
She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  mis- 
tress of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  had  been  informed  of 
the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so 
iifaistxioas  a  beio.    Her  wish  waa  soon  gratified.    Af- 


ter the  murder  of  Iphitos,  Heieaies  fell  into  a  maladn 
and  waa  told  by  the  oraele  at  Delphi  that  he  would 
not  be  restored  to  health,  unless  be  allowed  himself  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
gave  the  purchase-money  to  Eurytus  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  he  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Lvdia,  and  there  sold  to  Omphale.  Durins  the  period 
of  his  slavery  with  this  queen,  he  assumed  female  at- 
tire, sat  by  her  side  spinning  with  her  women,  and 
from  time  to  time  received  chastisement  at  the  hand 
of  Omphale,  who,  arrayed  in  his  lion-skin,  and  armed 
with  his  club,  playfully  struck  him  with  her  sandal  for 
his  awkward  way  of  holding  the  distaif  He  became 
by  this  queen  the  father  of  Agelaus,  from  whop,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  the  race  of  (Jnesua 
{bdev  KoX  t6  Kpoiacv  yivo^. — Apollod.,  3, 7, 7).  Some 
writers  make  the  Lydian  Heraclidn  to  have  sprung 
from  this  union,  and  not  the  line  of  Crbsus  ;  but  the 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Heraclidas  of  Lydia  claimed  descent  from  Hercules 
and  a  female  slave  of  lardanus.  {Creuzer,  Fragm, 
Hist,  p.  186,  seqq. — Hellanie.,  ap.  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
'AKiTLff.^Diod.  Sic.,  4,  31.— Dio  Chrysost.,  Oral.,  4, 
p.  286,  i.)--The  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  is 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  this  legend  repre- 
sents the  Sun-god,  who  has  descended  to  the  bfi^oTMc 
{omphalos),  or  *'  navel"  of  the  world,  smid  the  signs 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  remains  for 
a  season  shorn  of  his  strength.  Hence  the  Lydian 
cuatom  of  solemnizing  the  festival  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  exchange  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
sexes;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
that  Hercules  had  assumed,  during  his  servitude  with 
Omphale,  the  garb  of  a  female.  (Creuzer,  SymboUk, 
par  GuignioMi,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  179.)  Walker,  how- 
ever, takes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  regards  it  as  expressing  tho 
abasement  of  power  amid  sensual  indulgence,  (ilno/- 
ysis  of  Beauty,  p.  32.) 

Oncaum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tbelpusa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ladon.  The  place  was  fsmed  for  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it 
was  as  follows :  When  Ceres  was  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  Neptune  continually  followed  her. 
To  elude  him,  she  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  and 
mingled  with  the  mares  of  Oncus  ;  but  the  sea-god 
assumed  the  form  of  a  horae,  and  thus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  steed  Arion.  {Pausanias,  8, 
25,4.) 

Onchbsmus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the  coast,  situate, 
according  to  Strabo  (324),  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Corcyra.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  pre- 
tended that  the  real  name  of  thia  place  waa  Anchisw 
Portus,  derived  from  Anchises  the  father  of  iEneaa. 
{Ant.  Rom.,  1,  32.)  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  the 
port  of  Onchesmos,  when  he  speaka  of  the  wind  On- 
chesmites  as  having  favoured  his  navigation  from  Epi- 
rus to  Brundisinm.  {Ep.  ad  Att.,  7,  2. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  Pouqneville  gives  Sanii 
Quaranta  as  the  moaem  name  of  Onchesmus  (vol.  2, 
p.  183),  or,  more  correctly,  of  a  small  place  near  it 
(vol.  2,  p.  104). 

Oncrestvs,  I.  a  river  of  Tbessaly,  riaing  near  Cy- 
noscephalfB,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Pela^icus.  It 
is  supposed  to  coirespond  to  the  modem  Pairassi. 
(Lre.,  33, 6.-^0/96.,  18,  B.-^Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  river  which 
Herodotus  calls  Onochonus  (7,  196),  but  withirat  any 
ffood  reason.  The  Onochonus,  whose  waters  were 
drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  fslls  into  the  Peneus, 
ind  is  probably  the  river  Rcjean.  {Cramer'' s  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  390.)— II.  A  city  of  Bowtia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  and  aouth  of  the  lake  Copa'is.  It  re- 
ceived iu  name  from  Onehestus,  a  son  of  Neptane, 
whose  temple  and  grove  are  often  celebrated  by  the 
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ri  of  antiquity,  from  Homer  to  Lycophnm.  Sir 
Gell  noticed,  on  the  ascent  uniting  Mount  Phaga 
or  Sphioz  on  the  left,  with  the  projecting  hiUe  from 
Helicon  on  the  right,  an  immense  tumulus  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  many  other  vestiges,  probably  of  On- 
chestus.  (J/tn.,  p.  125. — CramtrU  Anc,  Greectf  ro\. 
»,  p.  231,  seqq.) 

Onbsicbitus,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
J£gina,  and,  according  to  Dioffenes  Laertius,  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  of  Sinope.  He  accompanied  Alexan- 
der into  Asia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  principal 
vessel  in  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  work  swarming  with  false- 
hoods and  absurdities.  {JElian,  H.  A„  16,  39.— Dio^. 
iMtrt.f  6, 4. — SainU'  CroiXj  Examen  des  Hist.  d^AUx., 
p.  38.) 

Onion,  a  city  of  Egypt,  southwest  of  Heroopolis. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  a  temple  here, 
which  continued  from  the  time  of  Oniat,  who  built  it, 
to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias  was  nephew  to  Menelaos, 
and  the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but,  beinff  rejected  by  Antiochus  £upator,  who 
made  Alcimus  nigh-priest,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  Phiiometor  to  let  him  build  this  tem- 
ple there,  about  173  B.C.  This  structure  remained 
for  the  space  of  248  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  {Jo- 
tephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  14,  li.--Id.,  BeU,  Jud.\  1,  7.) 

Onomacbitus,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  time  of  the  Pis- 
istratidsB,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  "hymns  of 
initiation"  {tc^xtm)  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Fiti.  Or- 
phica.)  He  was  accused  also  of  inteipolating  the  po- 
ems^ of  MussBus,  mention  of  which  has  alrcaidy  been 
made  in  another  article.  ( Vid.  Mussus.)  The  ora- 
cles of  this  latter  poet  were  collected  by  Onomacri- 
tuB,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Hipparchus ;  but 
the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione  having  discovered  the 
fraud  committed  by  him  in  intermingling  his  own  ver- 
ses among  the  ancient  predictions,  Onomacritos  was 
thereupon  driven  into  exile  as  an  impostor  by  Hippar- 
chus. It  appears  that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  what  was  genuine  in  the  poetiy 
of  Mttsnus  from  what  was  mere  interp9lation.  {He- 
rod., 7.  6.— PoiMan.,  1,  22.) 

Onosandbb,  or,  as  Cor^  writes  the  name,  Onbsan- 
DBB,  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic  philosopher.  '  Con- 
cerning the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  nothing 
more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  he  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  celebrity,  entitled,  Srpar^/urof  Adyoc, 
being  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.  This  pro- 
duction is  the  source  whence  all  the  works  on  this 
subject,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  wore  subsequently 
published,  derived  their  origin.  It  is  still  held  in  es- 
timation by  military  men.  Tho  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schwebel,  JVorimft.,  1762,  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray, 
Pom,  1822, 8vo.  Appended  to  the  latter  are  the  first 
elegy  of  Tyrteus  and  a  translation  of  Onosander,  both 
in  French.  The  profits  of  his  edition  were  ffiven  to 
the  unfortunate  sufiferers  of  Chios.  {SchoU,  nist.  Lit. 
Or.,  vol.  5,  p.  261,  seqq.) 

Ophbltbs,  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  ^  Hyp- 
eipile,  the  Lemnian  princess,  whom  her  countrywomen 
had  sold  into  slavery  when  they  found  that  she  had 
saved  her  father,  was  nurse  to  the  infant  Opheltes, 
when  the  army  of  Adrastus  marched  to  Nemea,  on 
its  way  to  Thebes.  She  undertook  to  guide  the  new- 
comers to  a  spring;  and,  for  that  purpose,  left  the 
child  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  sc^nt  found  and 
killed  it.  The  Aigive  leaders  slew  the  serpent  and 
buried  the  child.  Amphiaraus,  the  famous  soothsayer 
and  warrior,  augured  ill-luck  from  this  event,  and  call- 
ed the  child  Archemorus  {Fate^beginner),  as  indicative 
of  the  evils  that  were  to  befall  the  chieftains.  His 
other  name,  Opheltes,  is  derived,  aocording  to  the 
mjtbologists,  from  6^,  as  he  died  Inr  tho  bite  of  s 
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ierpeiu,  AdiiitiiB  and  the  other  chiefs  then  celeon- 
ted  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  which  were  the  com- 
mencement of  what  were  afterward  called  the  Nems- 
an  games.    {ApoUodn,  8,  6,  4.— ifeyiw,  ad  loe.) 

OraiB,  a  land  which  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  neighbouring  nations  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job,  and  was  famed  for  producing  snch  an  abondanee 
of  excellent  gold,  that  **the  gold  of  Ophir"  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  fine  gold.  (1  CAr(m.,29, 4.— 
yo6,22,  24.->i<i.,  28,  16.— Pta/iii«,45,  9.— J«ataA,13; 
12.)  The  Septuagint  version  gives  Sirpfura  (Lo^ipa) 
as  the  name  of  the  region ;  but  various  forms  occur  in 
the  MSS.,  such  as  lo^elp,  2ovfelp,  loyfip,  lo^ip, 
Hij^ipd,  and  lu^apa.  We  meet  with  this  Isst  also  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jvd.,  8,  6,  4.— Consult  Havereamp, 
ad  lot.).  The  position  of  Ophir  is  very  diflScnlt  to  de- 
termine, and  much  diversity  of  opinion  exist^  amoqg 
biblical  critics  on  the  subject.  We  are  informed  in 
Scripture,  that  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with  Hiran, 
king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from  Ezion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that  this  navy  le- 
turned,  bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in  Chroni- 
cles 460)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called,  in  oor 
translation,  almug  or  algum  trees),  and  precious  stones. 
(1  Xin^»,9,  26-28.— &,  10, 11.— Compare  2  Chron. 
8,  17, 18 ;  lb.,  9, 10) ;  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  CArem- 
cUs  it  is  said  that  he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tar$hith), 
which  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-gober.     (1  Kings,  t^ 

48,49 Compare  2  CAroii.,20,  36,  87.)    We  are 

also  told,  in  1  King$,  10,  22,  that  Solomon  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshi&  with  the  navy  of  Hiram.  Once 
in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks. — Now,  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehbshspbat 
built  the  navies  bound  for  Ophir  at  Exion-geber,  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek 
for  Ophir  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Solomon's 
ships  went  farther  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  one 
direction,  or  than  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  other: 
it  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  they  went  so  far  either 
way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the  position  of 
Ophir haveproceeded  on  the  assumption, that  the  pas- 
sage in  1  iUn^s,10,22,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
is  spoken  of  in  1  King»y9,  27,  seqq.,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited  in  the  same 
voyage.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those 
who  make  this  assumption,  not  only  to  find  a  place 
which  suits  the  description  of  Ophir,  and  which  produ- 
ces "gold,  sandal-wood,  and  precious  stones,**  but 
also  to  account  for  the  **  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks" which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voysge.  But 
Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tartessos  in 
Spain;  and  therefore,  if  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  to  be 
connect^,  we  must  make  the  ^tuitoua  supoosition 
that  there  was  another  Tarshish  m  the  Esst.  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages:  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  (1  King$,9, 28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  fotching  only  a  specified 
quantity  of  gold,  while  the  "  navy  of  Tarshish^**  which 
"the  king  had"  (not  going  to  Ophir,  but)  «*at  sea,** 
made  its  voyage  every  three  years ;  and,  moreover,  the 
products  of  the  two  voyages  were  difierent,  gold  being 
the  only  article  common  to  the  two.  For  these  rea- 
sons, Rennell  appears  to  be  correct  in  sayinff  *'  that 
two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
fleets :  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  u> 
the  coast  of  Guinea  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was) 
from  the  Mediterranean."  {Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Hesoir 
otu9,  vol.  2,  p.  868.)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir 
and  Tarshish,  in  the  acconnt  of  Jehoshapbat*a  navy, 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  Either  there  may  be 
some  mistake  in  the  aecoimt  in  2  CAroii.,20,  86,  $ef^ 
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which  differs  msterialljr  from  that  in  1  Kingt,29,  48, 
*€q.t  or  **  Tarshisb*'  in  the  former  paesage  may  mean 
odW  "a  distant  voyage  ;*'  and  we  know  that  the  phrase 
in  the  latter  passage,  **  ships  of  Tarshish,"  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large,  strons  ships. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  position  of  Ophir 
mast  not  be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  that 
refer  to  Tarshisb.     {Encycl.  Us,  KnowLj  vol.  16,  p. 
447.) — The  early  Portuguese  naTieators  believed  that 
they  had  found  Ophir  in  the  modem  Sofala,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  this  same  opinion  was  subsequently  main- 
tained by  Dapper  {AfrieOt  p.  395),  Montesquieu,  and 
Bruce  (TraveUt  vol.  8,  p.  352).    The  improbability, 
however,  of  this  position  being  the  true  one,  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Vincent  {PeripiuSt  p.  366)  and  Salt 
{Voyage  to  AbysHmOy  p.  102).     The  chief  ground, 
indeed,  for  so  erroneous  an  opinion,  seems  to  have 
been  a  supposed  resemblance  in  name  between  Sofala 
and  OpMry  or  Sophara.     Calmet  places  Ophir  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among  the 
Taperes  or  Saspires ;  the  gold  being  conveyed  from 
this  quarter,  he  supposes,  to  some  harbour  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.     {Dia.  Bibl.t  s.  v.)    Bochart  makes  two 
OpbicB,  one  in  Arabia,  near  the  Sabsi  {Geogr.  Sacr.f 
2,  27.-0/1.,  vol.  2,  col.  138),  and  the  other  in  India. 
The  former  only  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  known  to 
the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  first  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  latter.  ■  This  latter  Ophir  he  considers  to  be 
identical  with  Ceylon.    {Geogr.  Sacr.,  i  e»  —  Op,, 
vol.  2,  ed.  141.)    Wells  places  Ophir  in  India,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calnil.     {Sacr.  Geogr.,  s. y.)    Schleusner 
is  in  favour  of  Spain.     {Lex.  Vet.  Teit.,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 
Tychsen  also  decides  in  favour  of  India,  and  supposes 
Ophir  to  hsve  been  one^  of  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  an  isl- 
and called  Ophir  lying  near  Sumatra  at  the  present 
day.     {De  Commerc.  et  Navigat.  Hebraorunty  <&c. — 
Comment.  GoU,,  vol.   16,  p.   164,  teqq.)    Michaelis 
supposes  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  and  condemns 
the  opinion  of  Bochart,  who  finds  another  in  India,  as 
already  stated.     {Spiciiegium,  Geogr.  Hebr.  ext.^  pars. 
11,  p.  184,  seqq.)    Prideauz,  Gossellin  {Rech.,  vol.  2, 
p.  1 18),  Vincent  {Periplus,  p.  265,  seqq.),  Niebuhr, 
and  others,  likewise  declare  lor  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
country  of  the  Sabei,  where  Aphar  {Saphar)  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Hiiniarite  dwellings  make  it  prob- 
able to  them  that  we  must  here  look  for  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.     Mannert  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
{Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  123.)    It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia. 
It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Ara- 
bian tribes,  in  Genesis,  10,  29.     The  "  gold  of  Ophir" 
ia  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  work  mOst  probably 
of  Arabian  origin.    The  products  o(  the  voyage,  too, 
might  easily  have  been  obtained   from  Arabia ;  for, 
though  gold  is  not  found  there  now,  we  have  the  tea- 
timony  of  many  ancient  writers  that  it  was  in  ancient 
times.     It  is,  however,  verv  probable  that  Ophir  was 
an  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  for  their  eastern  trade ; 
and,  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  productions  is  at 
once  removed. — Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  very  singular  opinion 
of  Arius  Montanus,  who  finds  Ophir  in  Peru,  the  gold 
of  Purvaiin  (2  Chron.,  3,  6)  being,  according  to  him, 
the  gold  o(  that  country  {Peru-arin).     It  is  oi  this  that 
Scaliger  remarks,  **Puto  Arium  Montanum  illius  joc- 
ulatorisB  interpretalionis  Auclorem  esse.*^    {Scaliger, 
EpiMt.,  237.) 

Opiiis,  I.  a  small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pontus.  It  rises  in  the 
mouDtaios  of  the  Tzani,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  to 
Uie  sonthwest  of  Rhizzaum.  Reichard  gives  Of  as 
the  oDodem  name.  {Arriari,  Peripl.  Eux. — Hudson^ 
Geogr.  Min,,  1, 6.) — II.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  running  by 
Mantinea,  and  falling  into  the  Alpheus.    {Pom.,  8, 8.) 


Ophtusa  {*0^io&<ra)  or  Opriussa  ('O^iovffoa),  a 
name  given  to  many  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
referring  to  their  having  been,  at  one  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  infested  by  serpents  {66i(,  a  serpent). 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following :  1.  An 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Pityusv,  or  Pine  islands.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  generally  called  Colubraria,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Qreek  name,  and  is  now  styled  las  Columr 
bretes,  or  Mont  Colibre.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  con* 
found  it  with  Formontera.  {Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
471.>^II.  A  city  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tyras,  which  in  Pliny's  time  was 
also  called  Tyra.  The  modem  Palanca,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dneister,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  city.  {Pliny,  4,  12. — Bischoff  wnd 
Mbller,  W'orterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  806.>— III.  The  ear- 
her  name  of  the  island  of  Tenos.  {Pliny,  4,  12.)— 
IV.  One  of  the  earlier  namea  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(P/tn.,6,  31.) 

Opici,  the  same  with  the  Osci.  (Fid.  Osci.) 
**  That  Opicus,  Opscus,  and  Oscus  are  the.  ssroe  name, 
is  expressly  remarked,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "  by  Roman 
grammarians.  {Festus,  a.  o.  Osctem.)  The  Greek 
language  adopted  only  the  first  form,  and  the  last  pre- 
vailed in  the  Latin."  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  Cam" 
bridge  transl.) — Buttmann  indulges  in  some  curious 
speculations  respecting  this  and  other  ancient  names 
of  cognate  form.  **  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  traces," 
he  observes,  "which  concur  in  proving  that  in  the 
word  Apis,  Apia,  lies  the  original  name  of  a  most  an- 
cient people  who  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fabulous  personages  Pelops,  Ce« 
crops,  Merops,  compared  with  the  names  of  countries 
and  people,  as  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Meropes  (in 
Cos) ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  names  Dryopes,  Dryr 
ops;  Dolopes,  Jklops,  show  that  Ops,  Opes,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Opici,  Opsci,  in  Italy,  and  meaninff 
the  same  as  Apis,  were  ancient  names  of  people ;  and 
that  the  first  syllable  in  those  names  served  to  distin- 
guish the  different  families  or  tribes,  as  the  Pehpes, 
Cercopes,  Meropes,  die.  The  AbarOes  in  Eubosa,  the 
Aones  in  BoBOtia,  the  Avuonts  and  Osd  in  Italy,  are 
but  varieties  of  the  same  name."  {Lexilogus,p.  154, 
not.,  Fishiake's  transl.) 

Opiha  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general 
from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  slain.  They 
were  dedicated  to,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of,  Ju- 
piter Feretrius.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice 
before  the  fall  of  the  repablic.  The  first  by  Romulus, 
who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Casninenses ;  the  next 
by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Lsrs  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  Veientes,  A.U.C.  318;  and  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridomaras,  a  king 
of  the  Gauls,  A.U.C.  530. 

OpiMius,  L.  Nkpos,  was  consul  121  B.C.  He 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  inveterate  hostility  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  affray  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  was  after- 
ward convicted  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  Jugur- 
tha,  and  was  banished.  He  ended  his  days  in  great 
poverty  and  wretchedness  at  Dynhacbium.  {Cie., 
Oral.,  2, 132.— Id.,prp  Plane.,  69.— Sail.,  Bell  Jug., 
12.— Veil.  Paterc.,  2, 6.)  From  all  that  we  can  gath- 
er relative  to  this  individual,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  party.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Caius  Gracchus  and  his  followers  is  represented 
as  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet,  when  brought  to 
trial  by  the  tribune  Duilius  for  having  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  citizens  during  his  consulship  without 
observing  the  forms  of  justice,  he  was  acquitted 
through  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  So,  again,  his  trial  and  condemnation  for  bri- 
bery are  pronounced  by  Cieero  (pro  Sextio)  decidedly 
unjust.  (Compare  Schegk.  ad  Veil.  Palsre.,  2,  7.)— 
During  the  consulship  of  .Opimins,  the  heat  of  the 
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fertility  and  ezcelleDce  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
throughout  Italy.     Hence  the  Opimian  wine  became 
famout  lo  a  late  period.    (Vid.  Falernus.) 

Opis,  a  city  on  the  river  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  west  of 
Artemita.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which 
Pliny  calls  Antiochia.  (Herodotut^  1,  189.— JTen., 
AfULb.,  a,  4.— P&ny.  6,  27.) 

OnTSBoiuH,  a  city^f  Venetia  in  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  right  bsnk  of  the  river  Plavis.  It  is  now  Odet- 
zot  a  town  of  some  consequence.  {StrabOj  214. — 
Pliny,  3,  19.)  The  Opitergini  Montes  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  among  them  rises  the 
Liquentia  or  Liventa. 

Oppia  Lkz,  by  C.  Oppios,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.U.C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riaae  in  the  city  or  in  sny  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it, 
unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice.  This 
snmptuaiy  law  was  made  durmg  the  public  distresses 
consequent  on  Hannibars  being  in  Italy.  It  was  re- 
pealed eighteen  years  afterward,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  Cato. 
(Ltvy,  34,  l.—TacU.,  Ann.,  3,  33.) 

OppiInus,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Cilicia,  two  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  un- 
der the  titles  **  Cynegeiica"  (Kw^yeriicd),  or  '*  On 
Hunting  ;*»  and  "  HaLieuiica"  CAAinin/rd),  or  "  On 
Fishing."  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not 
fully  agreed  upon.  Syncellus  {Chrtmogr.,  p.  352,  seq.) 
and  Jerome  (CAronte.)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  Sozomen  (Prof,  ad 
Hist.  Eccles.),  Suidas  («.  v.  '07rfrtov6f),  and  others, 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and 
though  Oppian,  in  both  his  poems,  addresses  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  ^^Antomnutf"  it  is  more  thsn  proba- 
ble that  Caracalla  is  meant,  as  this  appellation  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  was  sssociated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  (A.D.  198. — Herodian,  2,  10),  and  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian,  Dio  Cassius,  dec. 
As  to  his  birthplace,  Saidas  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Coiycus,  but  toe  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life 
of  Oppian,  and  most  other  authorities,  ssy  that  he  was 
bom  at  Anazarba,  a  city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dios- 
eorides.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  nis  native  city,  for  he  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Melita,  in  the  Hadriatic,  by  Sev- 
erus, for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming  in  per- 
son, along  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through 
Cilicia,  the  latter  made  his  entrance  into  Anazarba. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  bis  son  Oppian, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  loca- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and  who 
now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly, 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Emperor  Severus  (Sozomen,  Prof,  ad  Hist.  Ec- 
c/«*.),  or,  more  probably  {Suidas,  s.  v.  'OirmauSc.— 
Opnian,  Halieut.,  1,  3.— iJ.  ib.,4,  6),  to  his  son  Car- 
acalla, who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  not 
only  repealed  the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment, 
bnt  also  presented  Oppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  Suidas  says  that  he  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  20,000  gold  pieces ;  but  he 
must  have  counted  the  verses  contained  in  all  Oppian's 
poems,  since  the  Halieotica  consisted  of  only  about 
3600.  Reckoning  the  aureus  at  about  93  40  cu.  of 
our  currency,  the  sum  received  by  the  poet  will  be 
nearly  $12,000.  The  verses  of  Oppian  might  there- 
fore well  be  called  xp^^^o.  imj,  **  golden  verses.** 
{Sozomen,  I.  e.) — Oppian  died  of  the  plague  shortly 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  earlv  age 
of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three  poems,  on  ^^Aawk" 
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•V'  Clfwuc),  ''Hunting''  (Kwvym*oXmd  "Ktl. 
tt^'  {^kXiwruca). — ^The  'l^tvriKa  consisted  of  twe 
books  according  to  Suidas,  or  rather  of  five  accord- 
ing to  the  anonymoos  Greek  author  of  Oppian's  Ufa, 
and  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  a  Greek  paraphrase  in 
prose,  by  Eutecipus,  of  three  books,  was  published  in 
1792  {Havnia,  8vo,  ed.  £.  Windiooius),  which  is  abe 
inserted  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Oppian,  Argent.^ 
8vo,  1776.~The  "  Cynegetiea**  are  written  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  consist  of  about  2100  lines,  and  ai-e  divided 
into  four  books.    They  display  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  vnth  which,  however,  a  good  many 
absurd  fables  are  mixed  up. — ^The  **  Halieutiea'*  are 
also  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  consist  of  five 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  fishes,  and  the  laat  three  the  art  of  fishing.    In 
this  poem,  as  in  the  **  Cyiugetica,''  the  author  displays 
considerable  zoological  knowledge,  thouffh  it  conuins 
several  fables  and  absurdities.    The  "  JuUientica**  are 
much  superior  to  the  "  Cynegetiea'*  in  point  of  style 
and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  partly  on  account 
of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  per- 
son.    But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  (which  was  first  put  forth  by 
Schneider,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  Oppian's 
works),  rendering  it  almost  ceruin  that,  though  by 
the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppian  wrote  a 
poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now  goes 
under  his  name.    Oppian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Ci- 
lician,  but  the  author  of  the  **  Cynegetica"  tells  us 
distinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  bis  native 
place  was  a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably 
Apamea,  lib.  2f  v.  126,  segq,  —  R.,  v.   156,  seq.)- 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppians  were  either 
father  and  son,  or  uncle  and  nephew.    This  opinion 
respecting  two  Oppians  has  been  denied  by  Belin  de 
Ballu,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  **  Cynegetiea" 
in  1786,  Argent.,  4to  and  8vo,  and  who,  as  Dibdin 
says,  "seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  almost  ex- 
pressly with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  authority 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  Schneider  ;*'  but  it  is 
only  by  alterine  the  text  in  both  passages  (and  that, 
too,  not  very  skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  the 
poem  is  the  work  of  ()ppian.     In  Schneider's  second 
edition  he  continues  to  nold  his  former  opinion,  and  re- 
plies to  the  objections  of  Belin  de  Ballu.     It  appears, 
from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea  deities,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  "  CmugeHca^  (v.  77,  seqq.),  that  this 
poem  was  composea  after  the  *^  Halieutica,**  and  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  it ;  and  diis  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  author. — With  regard  to  the 
poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised  than  read. 
Julius  Cssar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  to  be  *'  a  sub- 
lime and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  writer 
among  the  Greeks,  snd  tJLe  only  one  of  them  diat  ever 
came  up  to  Virgil."  (Poe^,5,9.)    Sir  Thomas  Browne 
calls  him  "one  of  the  best  epic  poets,"  and  "  wonders 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  neglected  (  Vul- 
gar Errors,  1,  8);  and  if,  as  Rapin  says,  he  is  some- 
limes  dry  {Reflex,  sur  la  Poitique,  p.  176),  it  mav  fairly 
be  accounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  the 
nnpropittons  nature  of  his  subject."    His  style  is  florid 
and  copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  very  good, 
though  (as  is  noticed  by  Heinsius,  ad  Nonni  Aonys., 
p.  197)  it  is  now  and  Uien  deformed  by  Latinisms.  — 
The  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goes)  the  best  edition  of  Op- 
pian's two  poems  is  Schneider's  second  one,  which 
unhappily  is  unfinished,  lAps.,  8vo,  1813.     The  most 
complete  edition  is  that  published  by  Schneider  in  1776. 
Argent.,  8vo,  containing  also  the  paraphraae  of  the 
"  fxeuttea,"  by  Eutecnius,  to  which  we  have  already 
refened.    Schneider  published  some  addenda  to  thia 
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•ditioQ  in  hU  AuaUeta  CriticOj  Franco/,,  1777,  8vo, 
FasciCj  1,  p.  31,  segg. — {Encyel,  Us,  Knowl.y  toI. 
16,  p.  459,  seqq.-^SMU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,^ol  4,  p.  67.) 

Ops,  called  also  TeUtu^  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  same  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  (  Vid.  Khea.) 
Another  form  of  her  name  was  Opit.  The  appella- 
tion Opa  or  Opu  is  plainly  connected  with  opes^ 
**  wealth,"  of  which  the  earth  is  the  bestower ;  and 
her  festival,  the  Opalia,  was  on  the  same  day  with  the 
original  Saturnalia.  {Macrob.y  Sat.,  It  10. — Varrot 
L.  L.^  5,  p.  67. — Keightlsy^i  Myth^gy,  p.  525.) 

Opos  (gen.  OpuntU),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Opnntii,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  north  of  Boeotia.  According  to  Stra- 
bo,  it  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  Cynos,  its  emporium,  was  slkty  stadia. 
{Sirabo,  425.)  lavy  places  Opus,  however,  only  one 
mile  from  the  sea  (28,  6). — This  place  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (O/., 
9,  62),  and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus. 
{Iliad,  18,  325.)  The  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Opantians  was  peculiar,  since,  as  we  learn 
horn  Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administration 
to  one  magistrate.  (Polil.,  3,  16.)  Pluurch  com- 
mends their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven  ships 
to  (he  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium  (8,  1).  They  were 
subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides,  the  Athenian 
general.  In  the  war  between  Antigonua  and  Cassan- 
der,  Opus,  having  favoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  by 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonua.  It 
was  occupi^  several  years  after  by  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  the  Macedonian  war ;  but,  on  the  advance 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  his  ships,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken.  {Lhy,  28,  6.) — The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modem  travellers.  ( Wheler*s  TraveU,  p. 
bl^.—Mdet.,  GeogT.y  2,  p.  323.— Dodwei/,  vol.  2.  p. 
58. — GeWs  Itinerary,  p.  229. )  Its  ruins  are  laid  down, 
in  Lapie's  map,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Alachi^  and. 
east  of  Talanta.  {Cramer^s  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
117,  segg.) 

Oraculvm,  an  oracle.  The  primary  and  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  term  is  that  of  a  response  from  an  ora- 
cle, and  Cicero  says  that  **  oracula^^  were  so  called 
•«  quod  inest  in  his  Dearum  oratio.'*  ( Top.,  20.)  The 
word,  however,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
place  vrbence  the  answers  of  divinities,  as  regarded  the 
events  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained. 
Oracular  responses  were  called  by  the  Greeks  xp^ajwi 
or  /Momeia ;  the  name  fiavreiov  was  also  often  given 
to  the  oracular  place,  or  seat  of  the  oracle. — Curioaity 
regarding  the  future,  and  the  desire  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  excite  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stsge  of  soci- 
ety. Among  nations  that  have  made  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  and  intelligence,  they  operate  with 
pecoliar  force;  and  in  these  dispositions,  combined 
with  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
iocUnation  to  afford  the  knowledge  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan  world  had  their  origin. 
Of  tbeae  oracles  the  most  famous  were  those  of  Greece, 
snd  among  them  the  three  most  noted  were  those  ojf 
Dodooa,  Delphi,  and  Trophonius.  In  the  number  of 
other  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Japiter  Ammon  in  the  desertr  of  Libya,  of  the 
Branchids  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  the  head 
of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  die  There  were  also  current 
in  Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  produc- 
tion of  individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to 
apeak,  under  a  divine  influence.  Such  were  those  of 
meis  and  Mussus,  in  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  wss 
predicted ;  and  that  of  Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (He- 
rod,f  S,  96.) — ^Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes 
el"  aacertainioff  the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that  oracles,  like  those  of  Dodioitt  or  Delphi,- wem 
ever  established  among  them ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the  far-famed  one 
of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  many  important 
occaaions.  {Livy,  5,  15.^ — Id.,  22,  57,  dec.) — The 
importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ta 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
that  people.  Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public  or 
private,  of  any  moment,  was  underuken  without  re- 
course being  had  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  ob- 
tained. In  later  times,  indeed,  their  influence  waa 
greatly  diminished,  and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disre^ 
pute.  Cicero  affirms,  that,  long  before  his  age,  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  regardra  by  many  with  con« 
tempt ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oracles  werecon* 
sidered  by  philosophers  as  nothing  different  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instruments  which 
could  be  used  for  their  purposes. — The  modes  in 
which  oracular  responses  were  delivered  were  various. 
At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  sacred  oaks,  or  were 
obtained  from  ihe  sounds  produced  by  the  Isshing  of  a 
brazen  caldron.  At  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by 
the  Pythia  after  she  had  inhaled  the  vapour  that  pro« 
ceeded  from  the  sacred  fissure.  At  Memphis,  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  answer  was  supposed  to  be 
returned,  according  as  Apis  received  or  rejected  what 
was  offered  him.  {Vid.  Apis.)  Sometimes  the  reply 
was  given  by  letter :  and  sometimes^be  required  in* 
formation  could  be  obtained  only  by  casting  lots,  the 
lots  being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraven  on 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  refer* 
ring  to  an  explanatonr  table.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
preternatural  voices  also  announced  the  will  of  the  di- 
vinities.— Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discourses  concerns 
iog  the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  impious  to  disbelieve  the  heathen  oracles, 
and  to  deny  them  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.  Dr.  Middleton,  however,  in  his  Examination, 
oc.,  confesses  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  is  guilty  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  that  he  thinks  himself  warrant- 
ed to  pronounce,  from  the  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  and  the  evidence  of  these  oracles,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  they 
were  all  a  mere  imposture,  wholly  invented  and  sup- 
ported by  human  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
mterposition  whatever.  He  adds  that  Eosebius  de- 
clares that  there  were  600  authors  amon|;  the  heathens 
themselves  who  had  publicly  written  agamst  the  reality 
of  them.  Althouigh  the  primitive  fathers  constantly 
affirmed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  sopematoral 
power,  and  ^iven  out  by  the  devil,  yet  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle  maintams,  that  while  they  preferred  this  way  of 
combating  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  as  most  com- 
modious to  themselves  snd  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  believed  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of 
human  fraud  and  contrivance,  which  he  has  illustrated 
by  the  examples  of  Clemens  of  Alexandrea,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius. — Another  circumstance  respecting  the 
ancient  oracles,  which  has  given  birth  \o  much  contro- 
versy, is  the  time  when  they  ceased  altogether  to  give 
responses.  Eusebius  was  the  first  who  propounded 
the  opinion  that  they  became  ailent  ever  after  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  snd  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  author  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support.  Milton  makes  allusion  to  this  theory  also  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  ^  Tha 
Hymn  of  the  Nativity."  But  the  circumstance  that 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  or- 
nament happens  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  the 
fact.  It  appears  from  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
Theodosios,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  that  oraclea  ex- 
isted, and  were  occasionsUy,  at  least,  consulted  as  Iste 
as  A.D.  358.  About  tbst  period  they  entirelv  ceased, 
though  f6r  several  centuries  previoiis  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.    So  km  wiogted  te  theoL 
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that  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  ef  interest  to  maintain 
them.  Towards  tbia  consummation  Christianity  pow- 
erfally  contributed,  by  the  superior  enlightenment 
which  it  carried  along  with  it  wnerever  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  display  which  it  made  of  the  false- 
hood and  folly  of  the  superstitions  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  overthrow.  {Eneycl.  Us.  Knowl..,  vol.  16,  p. 
464,  aeg.y-'The  Grecian  oracles,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
established  either  by  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  strangers. 
{Heereny  Ideen,  toI.  6,  p.  94. — Compare  KnighCt  In- 
quiry ^  ^  43, 71,  223.)  But  it  was  impossible  for  these 
sacerdotal  settlements  to  assume  in  Greece  the  aspect 
which  they  took  in  Africa.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  spirit  of  the  people  were  alike  opposed  to 
it.  For  though  the  popular  religion  in  Greece  was 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  politics,  the  state,  having 
never,  as  in  Egypt,  been  founded  entirely  apon  religion, 
never  made  a  temple  its  central  point,  these  settle- 
ments, however,  continued  as  oracles,  of  which  the 
Greek  stood  in  need  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
{Heeretit  Ideen,  l.  c  —  PolUies  of  Ancient  Greece,  p. 
p.  78.)  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the 
existence  of  eariy  sacerdotal  castes  or  colleges  in 
Greece ;  and  they  consider  the  oracles  as  a  remnant 
surviving  the  o^rthrow  of  sacerdotal  power.  Hence 
they  undertake  id  explain  why  the  orscles  play  so  sub- 
ordinate a  part,  and  exercise  so  little  influence  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Grecisn  history ;  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  caste  and  the  warlike  portion  of 
the  population  had  been  too  recent  for  this,  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  latter  was  still  ardent  against  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  them  under  their  sway.  ( Cofi- 
stantt  de  la  ReUgifm,  vol.  3,  p.  369.)  Homer  speaks 
of  no  oracle  except  Dodona,  and  of  that  indirectly ; 
no  mention  is  made  of  Delphi  in  either  of  his  poems. 
What  had,  however,  been  wrested  by  force  from  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  was  in  a  great  measure  regained  by 
the  influence  of  these  very  oracles  on  the  weak  and  su- 
perstitious. Everything  that  could  tend  to -keep  op  a 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  visiter  was  carefully  exhibited. 
The  seats  of  the  oracles  were  established  in  the  bosoms 
of  forests,  by  the  lonelv  sources  of  rivers,  on  wild  and 
crsggy  mountains,  in  gloomy  caves,  but,  above  all,  near 
the  mansions  of  the  dead ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  and  the  raillery  and  sarcasm  of 
the  comic  muse,  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  power 
which  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  expound- 
ers the  common  fortunes  of  Greece. — The  ambiguity 
of  the  oracular  responses  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
remark :  in  this,  indeed,  all  the  artifice  and  adroitness 
of  the  priests  directly  centred.  Every  prediction  was 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  and  the  veracity  of 
the  gods  in  this  way  remained  safe  from  impeachment. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  fatal  ambigu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  oracles  does  not  confine  itself 
merely  to  the  ages  of  tradition  and  fable.  On  the  con- 
trary it  becomes  more  frequent  the  more  men  part 
with  the  improper  and  degrading  notions  of  the  deity 
which  they  bad  originally  entertained.  As  long  as 
men  are  atill  sufficiently  rude  and  ignorant  to  believe 
the  gods  canable  of  voldnury  falsehood,  the  pfredic- 
tiona  of  oracles  need  be  marked  by  no  ambiguity ;  a 
deviation  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  deity  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  society  regarded  merely  as  a  mark 
of  divine  anger.  But  when  the  character  of  the  gods 
is  better  understood,  and  when  their  attributes  are 
made  to  assume  a  more  perfect  and  becoming  form, 
their  honour  is  consulted,  and  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
tentional falsehood  on  their  part  ia  no  longer  admit- 
ted. The  predictions  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  are  false, 
but  not  obscure,  whereas  the  oracles  mentioned  in  He- 
rodotus are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  false.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  La'tos  who,  by  exposmg  bis  newly- 
born  child,  prepares  the  aocompliahment  of  the  very 
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prediction  which  he  believed  he  waa  einding :  it  is  not 
Crbsus  alone  who  rushes  to  his  own  destruction  by 
marching  againat  the  King  of  Persia,  because  the  gods 
had  announced  to  him  that,  by  crossing  a  certain  river, 
he  would  overthrow  a  great  empire ;  at  a  much  later 
period  than  all  this  we  find  the  Pythoness  inducing  the 
Lacedemonians  by  a  response  of  similar  ambiguity  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Tegttans,  who  put  them  to 
the  rout  {Herod.,  1,  66) ;  and  again  we  see  the  ora- 
cle of  Dodona;  in  counselling  the  Athenians  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Sicily,  excite  them  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Syracuse,  which  proved  the  primary  cause  of 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  while  all  the  time  the  Sicily 
indicated  by  the  oracle  was  merely  a  small  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens.    {Ptmsan.,  8,  2.)    In  fine, 
it  was  at  a  period  characterized  by  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  mental  culture  that  Epamiuondas,  who  had 
always  avoided  maritime  expeditions,  because  the  gods 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  velagos,  that  is,  as  he 
thought,  the  sea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  this  name 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mantinea.    These  anecdotes,  wheth- 
er we  regard  the  occurrences  connected  with  them  as 
authentic  facts  or  otherwise,  serve  nevenheleas  to 
show  the  prolongation  of  popular  belief  on  this  all-en- 
grossing topic. — When  a  religion  has  fallen  and  been 
succeeded  by  another,  the  more  zealous  advocates  of 
the  new  belief  sometimes  find  themselves  in  a  curious 
state  of  embarrassment.     So  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
heathen  system  and  the  Christian  code.     Among  the 
numerous  oracles  given  to  the  world  in  former  daya, 
some  have  chanced  to  find  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  the  pious  but  ill-judging  Christian,  unable 
to  ascribe  them  to  deities  in  whom  man  no  longer  be- 
lieves, is  driven  to  create  for  them  a  diflferent  origin. 
"  God,*'  says  Rollin,  "  in  order  to  punish  the  blindness 
of  the  heathen,  sometimes  permits  evil  spirits  to  give 
responses  conformable  to  the  troth."     {Hist.  Ane., 
1,  887.)    The  only  evil  spirit  which  had  an  agency  in 
the  oracular  responses  of  antiquity  was  that  spirit  of 
crafty  imposture  which  finds  so  congenial  a  home 
among  an  artfol  and  cunning  priesthood.     {Constant, 
de  la  Religion^  vol.  8,  p.  369,  seqq.) 

Orbilios  Pupillus,  a  grammarian  of  Beneventum, 
who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet  Horace.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  his  60th  year,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero.  From  the  account  which  Suetonius  gives  of 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  epithet  *^plagosus**  spplied 
to  him  by  Horace,  he  appears  to  have  been  what  we 
would  call  at  the  present  day  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
Orbilios,  in  eariy  life,  had  served  as  a  soldier.  On 
settling  at  Rome  he  acquired  more  fame  than  profit, 
and  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  his  poverty  in  one  of  his 
writings.  He  published  also  a  work  entitled  **  Peria- 
logos,**  containing  complaints  against  parents  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  instructors  of  yooth 
were  accustomed  to  receive  at  their  hands.  Orbilius 
reached  nearly  his  100th  yesr,  and  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore his  desth  had  completely  lost  his  memory.  A 
statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Beneventum.  He  left  a 
son,  named  also  Orbilius,  who,  like  himself,  waa  an  in- 
structor. {Sueton.,  de  lUustr.  Gramm.,  9. — Horat., 
Bpist.,  2,  1,  71.) 

OrcIobs,  islands  to  the  north  of  Britain,  anewering 
to  the  modern  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  6eet  of 
GermanicQs  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  storm. 
Agricola  afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquaint- 
ed With  their  existence  as  islanda,  separate  from  the 
mainland  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the 
northern  coast  of  that  country.  Mela  (3,  6),  following 
the  oldest  accounts,  makes  the  number  of  theee  islanda 
to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  auba*- 
quent  writers,  with  the  exception  Af  Pliny  (4,  16), 
who  gives  forty  as  the  amount,  pro^nled  the  reading 
be  correct.  Orosius,  in  a  later  age,  would  seem  to 
have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point,  aince 
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he  fUlM  the  nnmber  it  thirty-three,  of  which  Iwenty, 
tccordintf  lo  him,  were  inhabited,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  everted. — The  Orkneys  at  the  present  day  are 
still  called  Orcades  by  the  French.  They  are  separa- 
ted from  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  by  the 
PentUnd  iStraits  or  Frith,  in  which  the  sea  is  so  bois- 
terous that  the  serf  upon  the  rocks  spreads  a  fine  rain 
to  a  league's  distance  within  the  land  :  no  wind,  how- 
ever strong,  will  enable  the  mariner  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent in  thii  place.  The  group  consists  of  67  islands 
and  islets,  27  of  which  are  inhabited.  Red  sand- 
stone is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  soif  of  some  of  the 
islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  of  others  is  ex- 
cellent. The  Shetland  or  Zetland  islands  are  eighty- 
aix  in  number,  of  which  forty  are  inhabited.  They 
contain  granite  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  red 
sandstone ;  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  marshy. 
iMaUe-Brun,  vol  8,  p.  684.) 

OacHOMENus,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Bceotia,  near 
the  Cephissus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Lake  Co- 
pa'is.  It  was  the  second  city  of  the  land,  and  at  one 
time  even  rivalled  Thebes  itself  in  wealth,  power,  and 
importance.  Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Phlegya,  a  lawless  race,  who  regarded  neither 
gods  nor  men,  but  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
tribution by  their  frequent  and  daring  robberies. 
{Hom.^  Hymn.  ApoU.,  278.  —  Sckol.  in  ApoUon, 
Rhod.,  1,  735.— i/om.,  //.,  13, 302.-r-/'au«an.,  9, 3^.) 
Paosanias,  however,  reports  that  a  city  named  An- 
dre'is  existed  before  the  time  of  Phlegyas,  who  is,  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Mars.  The  Phlegya  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  remnant  who  fled  into  Phocis, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Minys  {vid.  Minyaa),  who  are 
comokonly  looked  upon  as  the  real  foiinders  of  Orchom- 
eoasy  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  "the 
Minyean."  ((W.,  11, 283.— Ptnil ,  01.,  14,  \.—ApoU. 
Rkod.,  3,  l(mr—Thucyd.,  4,  36.)  At  this  period 
Orchomenus  became  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
power  that  Homer  represenu  it  as  vying  with  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  world.  (/7.,  9,  381.)  These 
nchee  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyas,  and  which  Pau- 
sanlas  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the 
pyraodids  of  Egypt  (9,  36).  Thebes  was  at  that  time 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyean  city,  and  in  a  war 
wich  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  be- 
come its  tributary.  {Strabot  414. — Pausan.,  I.  c.) 
As  aaoiher  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to 
which  Orchomenus  had  attained,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect 
and  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  Graces  {Strab.,  I.  c. — 
Pau9an.,  9,  35),  whence  Orchomenus  is  designated 
by  Pindar  (Py/A.,  12,  45)  as  the  city  of  the  Graces. 
In  a  war  waged  against  Hercules,  its  power,  however, 
waa  greatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  still  retained  its  independence,  since  we 
find  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  separate  principality, 
distinct  from  BcBotia.  {11.,  2,  511.)  It  appears  to 
hare  joined  the  Boeotian  confederacy  about  sixty  years 
after  the  sie^e  of  Troy  {Strabo,  410),  and  Thucydides 
informs  us  m  his  time  it  was  no'  longer  termed  the 
Minyean,  but  the  Bceotian  Orchomenus  (4,  76. — 
Compare  Herod.,  8,  34).  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedsemonians  at  the  lime  they  held  the  Cad  mean 
citadel,  bat  joined  the  Tbebans  after  the  battle  of 
Leoctra.  (Ihod.  Sic.,  15,  57.)  The  latter,  however, 
being  now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendancy,  not  long 
after  made  an  expedition  against  Orchomenus,  and, 
havioff  seized  upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male 
mfasbitants,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 
(Diod.  Sie.,  15,  Id.^Pausan.,  9,  15.)  The  pretext 
for  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Orchome- 
nisD  bcxsemen,  300  in  number,  to  get  posaession  of - 


Thebes,  in  conjunction  with  oertain  exiles  from  thtf 
latter  city.  During  the  sacred  war  Orchomenus  was 
twice  in  the  possession  of  Onomarchus  and  the  Pho^ 
cians  {Diod.  Sic.,  16,  33),  but  on  peace  being  con- 
cluded it  was  given  up  by  Philip  to  the  Thebans. 
{Detnaeth.,  de  Pac.,  p.  62.— PAt/.,  2,  p.  69.)  Orchom- 
enus was  not  restored  to  liberty  and  independence 
till  the  time  of  Cassander,  when  that  prince  rebuilt 
Thebes.  (Pausan.,  9,  3.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Di< 
caearchus  as  existing  at  this  period.  {Slat.,  Grac.,  96. 
—Compare  Plut.,  Vil.  Syll.-^Arrian,  Exp.  AL,  1, 
9.)— According  to  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers, 
the  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Scripou.  J>odwell  says,  "  This  celebrated 
city  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  former  strength,  and 
some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  Acropo- 
lis stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  close  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  town  ;  the  Cephissus  winds  at  its  southern 
base.  The  walls,  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
acuter  angle  of  which  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  tower,  the  walls 
of  which  are  regularly  constructed.  In  the  interior  a 
large  cistern  is  formed  in  the  solid  rock ;  ninety-one 
steps  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead  up  to  the  tower, 
the  position  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  It  com* 
mands  an  extensive  view  over  Phocis  and  Bceotia, 
while  the  disunt  horizon  is  terminated  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Eubcea"  (vol.  1,  p.  229).  At  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  the  same  antiquary  observed  some 
remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas.  "  The  entrance 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  being  raised  above  its  an? 
cient  level,  conceals  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  only 
six  large  blocks,  which  are  of  regular  masoniy,  re- 
main above  sround.  The  whole  buildine  is  of  white 
marble,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  as  the  nearest  quarries  are  those  of  Penteli- 
CUB."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  by  approximation  the  di- 
ameter of  the  buikiing  to  have  been  upward  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  far  superior  to 
the  treasury  at  Mycena.  "  The  architecture  of  that 
portion  which  remains  is  composed  of  a  single  block, 
fifteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  six  feet 
three  inches,  the  thickness  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
it  weiffhs  at  least  twenty-four  tons"  (vol.  1,  p.  227). 
Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "  It  has  been  a  dome,  formed  bv 
approaching  blocks,  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  which 
do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  principle  of  an 
arch.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cone*  or,  rather,  beehive.  There  seem  to  be  two 
other  treasuries  yery  near,  but  buried.  Hence  there  it 
a  steep  ascent  to  the  citadel,  passinff  some  huge  blocks 
in  the  way.**  In  the  monastery  of  Scripou  are  sev- 
eral inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Er- 
cbomenos.  This  appears  also  in  the  coins  of  the  city, 
where  the  epigraph  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX.  In 
others  of  more  recent  date  it  is  OPXOMEKI&N. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  244,  seqq.)  With 
regard  to  the  form  Erchomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bast 
maybe  consulted.  {LeUre  Critiqtud  Boissonade  eur 
Anton.  Lib.,  p.  123. — Compare  MOUer,  Orchomenog 
und  die  Mvnyer,  p.  129.)  —  II.  A  city  of  Arcadia, 
some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Mantinea.  It  was 
first  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  was  after- 
ward, as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  removed  to  the 
plain  below.  Tradition  assigned  its  foundation  to  Or- 
chomenus, the  son  of  Lycaon  {Pavsan.,  8,  3),  and  its 
antiquity  is  farther  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  at 
in  the  catalogue  of  ships.  (//.,  2,  605.)  Orchome- 
nus sent  120  soldiers  to  Thermopyle  {Herod.,  7,  102) 
and  600  to  Plataa  (9,  28).  in  the  Pekiponnesian 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Spartat  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 
{7%u£yd.,  5,  61.)  Several  years  after  that  event  it 
fell  into  the  power  of.  Cassander  {Diod.  Sie.,  19,  63), 
but,  hsTing  at  length  regaraed  its  independence,  join«t 
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Che  Acbsan  league.  Surprised  again  by  Cleomenes, 
it  was  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doaon,  who  placed  there 
a  Macedonian  garrison.  After  his  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  reverted  to  the  AchiBans.  {Polyb.,  2, 
46 —/(£.,  2,  64.— 7rf.,  4,  6— Srrafto,  338.)  The  plain 
of  Orchomenus  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a 
smaD  lake,  formed  by  the  rain-water  which  descended 
from  the  suirounding  hills:  odo  of  these,  situated 
over  against  the  town,  was  named  Trachys.  The 
modem  village  of  Kalpaki  is  bailt  on  the  rains  of  Or- 
chomenus. {Cramcfa  Anc.  Greece f  vol.  3,  p.  306, 
teqq.) — III.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  confines  of 
Macedonia.  (Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod.,  2,  1186.— Van 
Staveren^  ad  Hygin.,  fal.t  1. — Midler,  Orchomenos 
und  die  Minyer,  p.  249.>— IV.  A  city  of  Pontos,  ac- 
cording' to  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2, 
1186).  Consult  the  remarks  of  Miiller  {Orchomenos, 
&c.,  p.  288). 

Oftcns,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  old  Latin 
religion,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  or  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks.  Verrius  ssvs  that  the  ancients  pronounced 
0rcu8,  as  if  written  ifragus,  or,  rather,  Urgus^  whence 
it  would  signify  the  Driver  (from  urgeo),  answering  to 
the  Hades- Agesilaus  of  the  Greeks.  This  etymology, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  (  Festus,  s.  v. — Keighiley*a 
Mythology,  p.  627.) 

ObdovIcbs,  a  people  of  Britain,  occupying  what 
would  correspond  at  the  present  day  to  the  northern 
portion  of  Wales,  together  with  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 
{Tacit.,  Hist.,  12,  33. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
2,  p.  187.)  It  waa  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Deva,  now  Ches- 
ter, where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was  quartered,  that 
the  Romans  had  so  few  towns  and  stations  among  the 
Ordovices.  Mediomanium  was  their  capital,  and  was 
probably  situated  at  Maytoood  or  Mei/ad,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. {Mela,  3,  6. — PUn.,  4,  16. — Mannert, 
le.) 

OaBAOis,  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  6poc,  "  a  mountain."  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Orestiades  {'Opeffridde^).  They  generally  at- 
tended upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting- 
{Virg.,  JEn.,  1, 504.— Optti,  Met.,  8,  7S7.— Horn.,  R, 
6,  420.) 

OaasTJS,  a  people  of  Epiras,  situate  apparently  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Lynceste,  and,  like  tnem,  origi- 
nally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  af- 
terward annexed  to  their  dominions.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  {Liv.,  33, 34. 
— Id.,  42,  38.)  Their  country  was  spparently  of  small 
extent,  and  contained  but  few  towns.  Among  these 
Orestia  is  named  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  states 
it  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  lu  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes.  This  is  probably  the  same  city  called  by 
Strabo  (326)  Argos  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by 
Orestes.  Hierocles  also  (p.  641)  recognises  an  Ar- 
gos in  Macedonia.  {Cramer^s  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  I, 
p.  197.) 

Orbstbs,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
On  the  assassination  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  then 
quite  young,  was  saved  from  his  father's  fate  by  his 
sister  Electra,  who  had  him  removed  to  the  court  of 
their  uncle  Strophius,  kinj^  of  Phocis.  There  he  form- 
ed an  intimate  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of 
Strophius,  and  with  him  concerted  the  means,  which 
he  successfully  adopted,  of  avenging  his  father's  death, 
by  claying  his  mother  and  iflgisthus.  (Ti^.  Clytem- 
nestra, and  i€!gisthus.)  After  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra, the  Furies  drove  Orestes  into  insanity ;  snd 
when  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted  respecting 
the  duration  of  his  mslady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  to  a  sane  mind  until 
hi  want  to  the  Tauric  Cheiwnese,  and  brought  away 
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from  that  quarter  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Aigos.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Taurica  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to 
this  goddess,  and  Orestes  and  Pylades,  having  m&de 
the  journey  together,  snd  having  both  been  taken  cap- 
tive, were  brousht  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  Diana. 
Iphigcnia,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  Diana  from  Aulis  when  on  the  point  of  being  im- 
molated ( Vid,  Aulis,  and  Iphigenia),  was  the  priestess 
of  the  goddess  amone  the  Tauri.  Perceiving  the  stran- 
gers to  be  Greeks,  she  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  from  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  contest  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  other,  and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to 
Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 
The  letter  was  for  Orestes,  and  a  discovery  was  the 
consequence.  Iphigenia,  thereupon,  on  learning  the 
object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  aid  them  in  carrying 
on  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  all  three  arrived  safe  in 
Greece.  Orestes  reigned  many  years  in  Mycene,  and 
became  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after  having  slain 
Neoptolemus.  {Vid.  Hermione,  and  Pyrrhus  I.) — 
Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  Orestes. 
The  tra^  writers,  of  course,  introduced  many  varia- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Furies  of  his 
mother  persecuted  him,  he  fled  to  Delphi,  whose  god 
had  urged  him  to  commit  the  deed,  and  thence  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus. {/Eschyl.,  Eumen. — Compare  MuUer,  Eu^ 
men.) — Orestes  had  by  Hermione  two  sons,  Tis- 
amenus  and  Penthilus,  who  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Heraclidae.  {Apollod.*  2,  8,  6.  — Eu- 
rip.,  Orest. — Soph.,  Electr. — Mschyl,  Agam.,  &c.) 

Orbstbum  or  Oresthbdm,  called  by  Pausanias  (8, 
3)  Oresthasium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  southeast  of  Me- 
galopolis, in  the  district  of  Oresihis.  Its  ruins,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea  (8,  44). 
Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Euripides.  {Orest,^  1643. 
— Electr.,  1273.)  It  would  seem  from  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus  to  have  been  on  the  road  from  Sparts 
to  Tegsa.  {Thucyd.,  5,  64.— /Terod,  9,  11.)  Ores- 
tes died  here.    {Cramer^s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  347.) 

Orestia.     Vid.  Orenlm. 

Orbstus,  the  primitive  name  of  Adrianopolis,  in 
Thrace,  and  which  the  Byzantine  authors  frequently 
employ  in  speaking  of  that  citv.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  (Jrestes  having  purified 
himself  on  this  spot  after  the  murder  of  his  mother. 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hebrus,  re- 
ceiving the  Ardiscus  or  Arda  on  one  side,  and  the 
Tonsus  or  Tonza  on  the  other.     {Vid.  Adrianopolis.) 

OrbtIni,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  whose 
territory  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  Estremadura,  the  middle  aection  of  La 
Mancha,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jaen,  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Grenada.  {lAv.,  21,  11. — Id.,  35, 
7— F/tn.,  3,  3— Po/yfc.,  10,  ZS.—Jd.,  11,  20.) 

Orbus  fOpeoc),  an  ancient  city  of  Euboea,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  founded,  as  was  said,  by 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  was  situate  in  the  district  of 
Ellopia.  {Strabo,  445.)  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  the  place.  Its  primi- 
tive name  was  Histiaea,  and  it  retamed  thia  appella 
tion  until,  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  Athens,  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  it 
met  with  a  cruel  punishment  at  the  hands  of  that  pow- 
er. The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  Athenian  col- 
onists were  sent  to  occupy  the  lands  which  they  bad 
evacuated.  {Thucyd.,  1,  115.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histisans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia  (^  e.).  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  the  place  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small  place  depend- 
ant on  Histiea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Telethrius,  and 
I  near  the  spot  called  Drymos,  on  the  banks  of  the  nt- 
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ff  GaUas.  ThaejdidM  fizst  noticM  Orans  at  the  doie 
of  hia  biatory,  as  the  last  place  reuioed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  £ub«Ba  (8,  96).  From  Xenophon  we  learn, 
that,  haying  been  subsequently  oceupied  by  the  Lace- 
dvnioniana,  who  had  expelled  Neogenea  the  tyrant,  it 
revolted  from  them  preyions  to  the  battle  of  Leoctra. 
(IhsL  Gt,,  6,  4,  67.)  After  that  period  we  find  Hie- 
tioa,  or  Orena,  governed  by  another  tyrant  named  Phil- 
istidea,  who,  as  Demoathenea  aeaerts,  waa  seeretly  sup- 
ported and  befriended  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (/'At^.,.8, 
p.  126) :  he  was  afterward  defeated  and  slam  by  the 
Athenians  and  Ohalcidiana.  ( Sieph,  Byz.^  $.  v. )  Ma- 
chines, on  the  other  hand,  cites  a  decree  of  Oreus,  to 
prove  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  citi- 
lens  of  that  town.  (JSmA.  tn  Ctea.,  p.  68.)-— In  the 
aeeond  Panic  war,  Oreus,  when  besieged  by  Attains 
and  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  general,  was  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  Plator,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Phil- 
ip with  the  command  of  the  place.  <Lcv.,  28,  6.)  It 
most  have  been  restored,  however,  to  that  monarch  on 
peace  being  concluded ;  for,  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  find  it  sustaining  another  obaiinate  aiege  against 
the  seme  enemies,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault.  (Lie., 
81,  4e.^Pofyb.,  11,  6.— /d.,  18,  28.)  This  city  no 
longer  existed  in  Pliny *s  time  (4, 12).  Its  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen  neer  the  coast,  opposite  to  Cape  Volo 
of  Thessaly.  {Cramer^s  Anc,  Oreece^  vol.  2,  p.  126.) 
Oroit5bix,  a  nobleman  of  the  Helvetii,  the  most 
conspicuous  for  rank  and  riches  of  any  of  his  country- 
men. He  attempted  to  poasess  himself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  waa,  in  conaequence, 
aummoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  aaeembled 
in  great  nombera,  and  prevented  the  case  (torn  being 
heard.  He  died  not  long  after,  having  fallen,  as  was 
supposed,  by  his  own  hands.  (C«».,  B,  G,,  1,  2, 
«y^.) 

ORnpAslus,  an  eminent  physician,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  bom  at  Sardis,  in 
Lydia,  Wording  to  Suidas  and  Philostorgios  {HitL 
EccUs.,  7,  16),  or,  rather,  according  to  Eunapius  {Ik 
VitU  PhUomfpk.  et  SopkiH.\  who  ^as  hia  contempo- 
lary,  at  Pergamua,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Galen.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able 
pfayaician  of 'Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  still  extant.  (£put,  47.)  Oribasius 
aoon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
99  to  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Cesar,  to  take  him  witn  him  into  Oael  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  366.  Julian  alwaya  held  him  in  high  esteem  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  if,  as 
Eanapiue  aaserts,  Oribasius  aided  in  procuriug  for  him 
the  empire.  How  this  was  effected  by  Oribasius,  the 
writer  just  mentioned  does  not  state,  and  histoiy  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
led  Boieeonade,  the  laat  editor  of  Eunapius,  to  doubt 
the  acenracy  of  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  worde  oi  thia  writer.  He  asks  whether  the  pas- 
sage ki  qoeation,  'O  d^  toooOtov  kirXewiicTei  raic  &^  i 
X^  6peraic,  6m  iroi  ^aoikta  t6v  'lovXiav^  inri^ 
Stt^e,  may  not  in  fact  mean  that  Oribasius  had  in- 
stilled iBto  the  boeom  of  Julian,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, each  virtues  as  made  him  tndy  a  Hngl  But, 
bowever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  thanr  were  upon 
the  moat  intimate  terms,  n  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian*e  letters,  addressed  to  Oribaaios,  which  still  re- 
maina  {EfUt.t  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  their  superstition  and  pagan  klolatry.  When 
Julian  aueeeeded  to  the  empire,  A.D.  861,  he  rfuaed 
Oribaaina  to  the  rank  of  qucstor  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterward  sent  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
whence  be  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  Uiat 
the  oraclee  had  ceased  to  utter  predictions.  {Cedart- 
MM,  Ckramc.j  p.  804,  ed.  Paris,  1647.)  Oribasius  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  hia  expedition  against  Per- 
sia, and  waa  present  at  his  d^ath.    Ha  afterwaid  IbU 


mto  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  aU 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Yalentiniaa 
and  Valens.  He  supported  his  misfortunes  with  for- 
titude, and  by  his  medical  tolenta  gained  so  much  love 
and  reverence,  that  the  barbarians  (aa  they  were  called) 
to  whom  he  had  come  began  almost  to  adore  him  as  a 
god.  At  last  the  emperors,  feeling  the  loss  of  his  pro* 
Jessiooal  akill,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  restored 
his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  waa  still  alive  when  Eunapiua,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
placed  by  Lardner  about  the  year  400 ;  and  as  this 
was  more  than  60  yeara  after  his  attending  Julian  in 
Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  There 
are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him.-»Oribaaiua  composed,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
under  the  title  of  UfMy/tareUi  larpuc^  (''  Treatise  on 
Jtfiedicuie**),  in  four  books,  a  compilation  entirely  lost. 
He  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  collection  of  extracta  from  the  writings  of  pre- 
vious phyaicians ;  these  be  arranged  In  methodical  or-> 
der,  and  distributed  into  seventy  books,  as  the  title  of 
the  compilation  indicatea,  *E66ofaiKovT66t6Xoc.  {Pfuh 
tius,  cod.f  217.)  Suidas,  however,  says  that  it  con* 
sisted  of  seventy-two.  Of  thie  laige  work  we  possess 
rather  more  than  one  third  part,  namely,  books,  1-16, 
24,  25,  43,  44,  46,  46,  47,  48,  49,  60.  Dietz  states 
in  the  praface  to  hia  unedited  "  Scholia  in  Htppocro' 
tern  et  GaUtnm''  {Regim.  Pruss.,  1834,  2  vols.  8vo), 
that  he  discovered  two  moro  books  that  bad  been  ovon 
looked  by  Mai,  but  does  not  specify  which  they  are. 
Theae  he  intended  to  ioaert  in  their  proper  placea  in 
the  new  edition  of  Oribaaius  which  be  was  preparing 
for  the  press  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  Among  these 
are  hooka  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  of  various 
matters  connected  with  surgeiy,  and  are  taken  from 
the  works  of  Galen,  Heliodorus,  Archigenes,  Asclepi- 
adea,  and  other  ancient  writera  on  medicine.  Oriba< 
aioa  subseouently  made  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work,  whicti  he  entitled  Xworlfic,  in  nine  books.  Al* 
though  these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  important  for  the  history  of  the 
healing  art:  besides,  the  paraphrases  of  Oribaaius 
serve  frequently  to  explain  passagea  in  the  originals 
which  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 
Oribaaius  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  Simples  (Eih- 
iropurrca),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
orisms of  Hippocratea,  which  exista  merely  in  a  hixin 
tnnalation,  has  been  erroneously  aacribcd  to  him ;  it 
is  the  work  of  a  Chriatian  writer,  who,  in  order  to 
make  the  production  pass  for  an  ancient  one,  feigned 
that  it  had  been  compoaed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  {Encjfcl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  lO.^SchoU^ 
Hist.  LU.  Gr.^  vol.  7,  p.  248,  jd^^.)— "Oribaaius," 
observes  Mr.  Adams,  **is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
celebrity  after  Galen,  from  whom  he  bonowa  so  freely 
that  he  has  been  called  the  A^  of  Galen.  But, 
although  this  appellation  might  mdicate  that  be  is  a 
aervile  eopyiat  from  hia  prototype,  his  work  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  are  either  original  or  de» 
rived  from  some  other  source  of  information,  which  is 
now  lost.  He  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  letting 
bk>od  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  by  him,  is 
an  operation  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  his  predecessors.  He  is  also  particulariy  fuU 
upon  the  use  of  baths,  sod  gives  from  Herodotus  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  practising  with  most  advan- 
tage the  bath  of  oil.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
veiy  powerful  remedy,  which  has  now  been  laid  aside 
for  no  other  reeaon  than  the  expenae  attending  it.  No 
ancient  writer  on  the  Materia  Mediea  haa  given  ao 
eiraumstantial  an  account  of  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing hellebore  as  he  has  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the 
24th  and  26th  hooka  of  the  ColUetanea,  be  gives  a 
cmnplete  tieatiae  on  aottomy^  which,  although  moatly 
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copied  from  Gtlen,  is  hiMy  TftlaaUo  from  its  aeca- 
ncf  and  precision.  As  Dr.  Freind  remarks,  he  has 
given  a  correct  account  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
«ppear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Galen ;  at  leaat  no 
description  of  them  is  to  be  fband  in  such  anatomical 
works  of  his  as  have  come  down  to  us.  His  method 
of  treating  epilepsy  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as 
k  appears  to  be  a  rational  one,  and  yet  is  not  clearly 
recommended  by  any  other  ancient  authority.  It  con- 
sists m  first  sbstracting  blood  several  times,  then  ad- 
ministering drastic  pergatives,  such  as  colocynth,  scam- 
mony,  ana  black  or  white  hellebore,  applying  cupping 
instruments  to  the  occiput,  and  afterward  sinapisms 
and  other  stimulants,  in  confirmation  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  hellebore  in  epilepsy,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  a  case  related  by  Aulus  Gellius  (17,  16). 
As  a  professed  copyist  from  Galen,  Oribasius  may  be 
safely  consulted  for  a  correct  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines.'*— ^We  have  no^  complete  edition  of  Oribasius. 
The  40tk  chapter  of  thtf  first  book  of  the  HMomekon- 
tabibUt^  treating  of  waters,  and  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  fifth  book,  were  edited  by  Riccius,  Roma^  1648, 
4to.  The  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Gruner, 
Jefue,  1784,  4to.  The  24th  and  36th  books,  treating 
of  anatomy,  dtc,  were  edited  by  Dundas,  Lugd.  Bat.f 
1735, 4to.  The  46th  and  47th  books,  treating  of  frac- 
tures, dec.,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  books  re- 
epeeting  bandages  and  dressings,  are  contained  in  the 
collectieQ  of  Ceccbi.  There  remain  unedited  from 
the  3d  to  the  15th  books,  and  from  the  43d  to  the  46th 
inclusive ;  and  there  remain  to  be  discovered  from  the 
16th  to  the  23d,  and  from  the  26th  to  the  42d,  inclu- 
sive. Latin  translations,  however,  have  been  printed 
«f  some  of  the  books  that  are  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Oreek  text. — The  teat  of  the  Abridgment  has  never 
been  printed.  A  Latin  translation  by  Rasarius  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1653,  8vo,  and  at  Parie^  1664, 
-12mo. — ^The  treatise  on  Stmp(si,  translated  into  Ijatin, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  Sichard*s  edition  of  Gmlius  Au- 
relianus,  BisUt  1659,  fol.  Another  translation  by 
Rasarius  is  contained  in  the  B&sle  edition  of  the  works 
of  Oribasius. — The  Commentary  on  the  Apkoriems  of 
Hippocrates  was  published  at  Paris  by  Winter  (Quin- 
terius),  1533,  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  B&sle  in  1635,  at 
Rome  in  1553,  and  at  Padua  in  1558,  in  8vo.  {SchSU, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  250.  segq.) 

Oricum  or  OrTcos,  a  port  of  lllyricum,  at  the  head 
'Of  a  bay,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory.  Seylaz  (p.  10)  and  other 
'Oarly  writers  place  it  in  lUyria,  while  Ptolemy  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  Epirus.  Herodotus  (9, 
94)  speaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  far  from  Apollonia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ao^s.  ft  was  known  also  to  Hecats- 
tis  and  Apollodorus  {op.  Steph.  Byz.t  s.  v.  'Qpuco^), 
jScymnus  of  Chios  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who 
gives  any  account  of  its  foundation  ;  he  ascribes  it  to 
ue  Eubceans  after  t!ieir  return  from  Troy.  Those  are 
the  ssme  people  wkh  the  Abantes  (▼.  440).  ApoHo- 
-nius  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Colehiana  in 
this  port  (4,  1216),  whence  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  of 
that  people  (8,  23).  Oricum,  however,  is  much  more 
Itnown  in  history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  communication  with  Greece,  being  very 
conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  Hydruntora  and  Brundisiam.  During  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  this  town  was  taken  by  Philip,  idng 
of  Macedonia,  but  was  afterward  reeovered  by  the 
Dretor  Talerius  Lavinus,  who  surprised  the  enemy  in 
liis  camp  before  Apollonia  during  the  night,  and  put 
liim  to  the  rout.  Philip  having  retired  into  Maeedon, 
the  Roman  general  established  winter-quarters  at  Ori- 
cum. (ZitVy,  24,  40.)  h  was  from  this  place  that 
Paulus  iSmilius  sailed  back  to  Italy,  after  having  oo 
bappily  terminated  the  Macedonian  war.  We  find  it 
subsequently  occupied  by  C«sar,  aoon  after  his  landing 
«n  this  coast.    ^BeU,  Gw.,  ^  11.^    li«ne%  i^eow- 


tins,  and  Locan  also  speak  of  Orictim  aa  a  welMmowi 
port  in  their  time.  {iforeU,,  Od.,  8|  7.^iVopsrl,  1, 
S,^Luean.,  3,  187.)  Phtlostratus  says  the  tows  of 
Orictis  was  restored  by  Herodes  Atticus,  together  with 
many  other  Greek  cities.  It  would  seem  Irom  Viigil 
that  it  was  famous  for  its  turpentine.  {JEn.,  10, 136.) 
Nicander  alludes  to  its  boxwood.  {Tker.f  v.  516.) 
No  traveller  appeara  to  have  investigated  the  remains 
of  Oricum ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  modem  maps,  that 
the  name  of  Erieho  ia  still  attached  to  the  spot  oa 
which  the  town  must  have  atood.  {Mamnertr  Geegr., 
vol.  7,  p.  407.— Cromer's  Anc.  Greeu,  vol  1,  p.  62, 
seqq.) 

OaioiNKS  {'Qpiyivifc),  commonly  called,  by  £a^ 
lish  writers,  Ori^en,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  chaidi, 
who  flouriahed  m  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century.    He  was  s 
native  of  Alexabdrea,  where  he  chiefly  resided.    Ori- 
een  was  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learning  than 
for  his  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  his  indefatigable  ap- 
plication to  atody  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
Adamantius  {'MofidvTtof),  i.  e.,  **Man  of  adamant." 
Porphyry  aupposes  him  to  be  of  heathen  parenlsse^ 
and  educated  in  the  heathen  faith ;  but  Eusebios,  who 
wrote  his  life,  has  shown  conchisively  that  his  parents 
were  Christians,  and  took  the  greatest  poesible  cars  of 
his  early  religious  instruction.    His  father  LeonidM 
having  been  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Severua,  Origen,  who  was  then  not  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age,  waa  with  difiiciilty  restrained 
by  the  care  of  his  mother  from  offering  himself  also 
for  martyrdom.     He  sent  a  letter  to  hia  father  in  pris- 
on, containing  this  sentence:   "Take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  take."    After 
his  father's  death,  Origen  was  supported  for  a  abort 
time  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alexandrea,  but  he  soon  became 
able  to  support  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family  (he 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children),  by  teaching  gram- 
mar.   At  the  a|[e  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Al- 
exandrea, put  him  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school 
in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely and  with  great  success.     Renouncing  his  grani- 
matical  pursuits,  he  sold  all  his  books  conoectea  with 
profane  learning  to  an  individual,  who  agreed,  io  return, 
to  supply  him  with  four  oboli  a  day,  aiM  he  made  thia 
scanty  pittance  sufike  for  all  his  wants.     We  are  not 
told  how  long  this  payment  was  continued.     Hia  man- 
ner of  life  was  now  marked  by  the  very  extremity  of 
self-denial;  he  drank  no  wine,  ate  little  food,  went  bare- 
foot even  in  winter,  contented  himaelf  with  a  single 
garment,  and  took  on  the  ground  the  little  repose 
which  he  could  not  refuse  to  nature.     So  great  was 
the  interest  excited  by  his  discoumes,  that  the  phi- 
losophers, the  learned,  the  very  pasans   themseWea, 
flocked  to  hear  him.    During  all  &is  time  Origen 
sigtialixed  his  seal  for  the  true  faith  by  Tioitiog  the 
confessors  in  prison,  accompanying  tbeoi   into  the 
judgment-hall,  going  with  them  to  tM  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  giving  them,  when  about  to  die,  the  kias  of 
peace.     Conduct  each  as  this,  together  with  the  &ct 
of  his  having  made  many  conversions,  naturally  ex- 
posed him  to  dagger,  and  he  was  at  laet  compelled 
constantly  to  chaBg|e  his  place  of  abode  in  order  to  ea- 
cape  the  persecutiOB  of  the  pagana.     Hia   retreaU 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  he  waa  more  than 
once  dragged  throuffh  the  streets  of  the  capita^  and 
put  to  the  torture.     His  firmness,  however,  never  foi^ 
sook  him.*-*BeifMr  a  young  man,  and  obliged,  in  the 
exareise  of  his  office  aa  eatecbist,  to  be  frequently  in 
the  company  of  cfaoae  whose  preeence  might  excite 
other  thoughts  thsn  such  as  ought  ever  to  be  connect- 
ed with  his  sacred  functions,  Origen,  ia  order  to  avoid 
aH  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  (Afoit., 
19,  12)  ia  their  most  literal  acceptation,  and  resorted 
to  physical  means  aa  a  preventive.    Though  he  atrove 
to  k«ip  thia  rash  act  a  ptolband  secmt,  yet  Demetrius 
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•ventmll J  became  acquainted  widi  it.  Smpvieed  at 
the  hardihood  of  the  deed,  and  yet  forced  to  reapect 
aoch  ardent  and  devoted  piety  in  ao  younff  a  man,  he 
encooraged  him  to  persevere.  Origen  himaelf  was 
aubaequently  convinced  of  hia  error,  and  confuted  in 
his  writings  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  text  which 
had  led  him  to  this  extreme. — ^After  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  Zephirinna  waa  then  biahop,  Origen  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a 
thing  very  unoanal  et  that  time  {Hieron.,  de  Ktr.  IZ- 
lustr.j  c.  66) ;  bat  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
never  very  great.  About  the  year  213,  hia  preaching 
reclaimed  from  the  Valentinian  herein  a  wealthy  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Ambroae,  who  aiterward  aaaisted 
him  materially  in  the  publication  of  hia  Commentariea 
OA  the  Scriptures.  His  reputation  kept  continually  in- 
ereaaing,  and  he  became  eminent  not  merely  aa  an  in- 
atnicter  in  religion,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  human 
aciencea.  The  governor  of  Arabia,  having  heard  won- 
derfal  acconnta  of  hia  abilitiea,  request^  Demetrius 
and  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  to  aend  Origen  to  him, 
that  they  might  converse  together  on  literature  and 
the  aciencea.  The  voyage  was  made,  and,  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  ruler  was  gratified,  Origen  returned  to 
hia  native  capital.  This  city,  however,  be  soon  after 
qaitted,  and  fled  to  Caraarea  to  avoid  the  cnieltiea  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Alexandreans  by  the  odious  Caracal- 
la.  At  Caisarea  he  gave  public  lecturea,  and,  though 
DOC  yet  a  priest,  was  invited  by  the  bishops  in  this 
quarter  to  expound  the  scriptures  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  faitfafal.  Demetrius  took  offence  at  this,  and  Ori- 
gen, at  his  earnest  request,  returned  to  the  capitsl  of 
Egypt  and  reauroed  his  former  functiona.  About  this 
time  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  had  stopp^  for 
a  while  at  Antioch,  to  expedite  the  preparations  for 
War  against  the  Peniana ;  and  the  Empreaa  Manimea, 
who  accompanied  her  son,  sent  lettere  and  an  escort 
to  Origen,  inviting  him  to  Antioch.  The  opportunity 
waa  eagerly  embraced,  and  Orieen  unfolded  to  hia  il- 
lualnoaa  hearer  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  a  later  perioa  also  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  Severe'.  On  his 
return  once  more  to  Alexandres,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenta,  at  the  instance  principally  of  Am- 
broae, whom  he  had  both  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  reclaimed  from  his 
heretical  opinions.  This  disciple,  well  known  in  Alex- 
andres by  the  fame  of  his  riches,  liberally  supplied  his 
former  master  with  all  the  meana  requisite  for  pursuing 
his  studies.  Origen  had  around  him  several  secreta- 
ries, to  whom  he  dictated  notes,  and  seven  otbere  to 
airange  these  notes  in  order :  the  former  were  called 
noiartu  the  latter  librarii.  Other  copyists  were  em- 
ployed in  transcribing  works.  Origen  commented  first 
on  the  Gospel  of  Sl  John,  then  on  Genesis,  the  fint 
twenty- five  Psalms,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Obliged  at  this  period  to  unde^ake  a  ioomey 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  churehes 
cf  Achaia,  be  affsin  visited  Cassarea  on  hia  way,  where 
the  bishop  of  this  church  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ordained  him  priest.  He  was  at  this  time  forty- 
fire  yean  of  age.  Demetrius  vehemently  disapproved 
of  this  ordination,  and  made  known  the  act  committed 
by  Origen  on  his  own  person,  and  which -he  had  thus 
far  kept  secret.  Accordhig  to  him,  Ori^n  could  not 
be  admitted  to  sacred  orders,  and  he  insisted  that  this 
point  of  ancient  discipline  could  not  be  abandoned  by 
the  church.  An  assembly  was  convened,  and  Origen 
recerved  ordere  to  leave  Alexandrea,  whither  he  had  re- 
turned. In  a  second  assembly  or  council,  Demetrius 
pronoonced  sentence  of  deposition  a^inst  him,  and 
excommunicated  him  for  the  errore  which  be  had  prop- 
agated in  his  writings.  These  enors  were  principally 
contained  in  his  Treatise  on  First  Principles,  and  one 
of  the  laoat  prominent  is  said  to  have  been  the  opin- 


ion maintafaied  by  him  in  favour  of  the  -finite  puniah- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modem  Uni- 
veiaaliata.  It  muat  be  obaerved,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Origen,  thst  we  are  not  fully  competent,  at  the 
preaent  day,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
or  to  determine  whether  he  actually  inclined  towards 
this  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  the 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  and  only  know  it 
throngh  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, very  unfaitiiful  translation,  executed  by  Rufi- 
nus.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bsyle  (Die/.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  seqq., 
ed.  Lond.t  1739).  Origen  retired,  after  this  ecclesi- 
astical sentence,  to  the  city  of  Caesarea,  where,  at  the 
instance  of  the  bishops  in  this  quarter,  he  once  more 
undertook  to  expouna  in  public  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Hearera  came  from  far  and  near,  and  among  them  rir- 
milianus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Origen 
was  undoubtedly  St.  Gregory  Thaumsturgus,  and  in 
the  discourse  pronounced  by  this  grateful  follower  in 
honour  of  his  master,  we  see  what  was  the  method 
pursued  by  Origen,  and  by  what  degrees  he  conducted 
nis  pupils  to  the  science  of  sciences.  The  penecu- 
tion  under  Maximin  compelled  Origen  to  flee  from 
Palestine,  and  he  took  refuge  with  Firmilianus,  who 
concealed  him  for  the  space  of  two  yeare  in  the  house 
of  a  pioua  wido#.  In  this  abode  he  discovered  a 
large  number  of  volumes,  which  Symmachus,  the 
translator  of  Scriptoi'e,  had  left  as  an  heritage  to  the  fe- 
male with  whom  Origen  was  residing,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profitable  study,  and  com- 
pare together  the  different  versions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. Ambrose,  the  disciple  and  generous  friend  of 
Origen,  having  been  arrested,  the  latter  addressed  to 
him,  from  his  place  of  retreat,  an  Exhortation  to  mar^ 
tyrdom.  This  production  not  only  urges  the  motives 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  the  faith,  but  also  unfolds  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  principlea  of  Christian  philosophy  to 
which  they  ought  to  adhere.  The  persecution  having 
ceased  on  the  death  of  Maximin,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandrea,  and  ceased  not  to  occupy  himself  with 
what  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  his  labonra,  the 
famous  Hexapla.  This  ^eat  work  was  completed  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  Origen  consented  that  his  Homilies 
or  familiar  sermons  should  be  published  :  these  had 
bedn  taken  down  durinff  delivery  by  notarii,  and, 
though  many  had  been  lost,  it  is  said  that  by  this 
means  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  discourses  were 
preserved.  As  he  was  consulted  from  all  quarters,  hia 
correspondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  letten  were  preserved  by  Euse- 
bios,  and,  among  the  number,  two  in  particular,  one 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Philip,  and  the  other  to  his 
consort  Severs.  Origen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and  oth- 
er bishops,  to  repel  imputstions  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  faith.  After  a  long  and  honourable  life,  to- 
wards the  close  of  which  he  wrote  his  famous  work 
sgainst  Celsus,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  the  Dectan  persecution ;  but,  ac* 
cording  to  the  more  correct  and  general  opinion,  he 
died  a  natural  death  at  Tyro,  A.D.  254.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  during  the  last-mentioned  penecution 
were  dreadfully  severe  (Euaeh.^  Hi»t.  Ecelea.,  6,  89. 
— Niceph.j  5,  32),  and  this,  perhsps,  hss  led  to  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  they  terminated  his  existence. 
Oriffen,  says  Epipbanius  {De  Pond,  et  Meru.),  **  suf- 
fered very  much,  yet  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  to 
which  a  martyrdom  leads.*'— Origen  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  Christian  wri- 
ten.  His  talents,  eloquence,  and  learning  have  been 
celebrated,  not  only  by  Ohristisn  writere,  but  by  hea- 
then philosophen,  including  Porphyry  himself.  Jerome 
calls  aim  '*  a  man  of  immortal  genius,  who  underatood 
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Isgie,  ffeometry,  arhhioetie,  mamc,  gmminar,  rintorie, 
and  all  the  aects  of  the  philoaopben  ;  so  that  he  was 
cesorted  to  .by  manv  students  of  secular  literature, 
whom  he  leceived  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the 
•pportUDity  of  instructing  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ*' 
{de  Vir.  Illustr,,  c.  64).  Elsewhere  be  calls  him  the 
greatest  teacher  since  the  Apostles..  We  find  this 
same  Jerome,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  bis  life,  vi- 
■olently  attacking  Origen,  and  approving  of  the  perse- 
cution of  his  followen.  Sulpicius  Severus  says,  that 
4b  reading  Origan's  works  he  saw  many  things  that 
pleased  him,  but  many  also  in  which  he  (Ongen)  was 
undoubtedly  mistaken.  He  wondera  how  one  and  the 
same  man  could  be  so  different  from  himself;  and 
adds,  '*  where  he  is  right,  he  has  not  an  equal  since 
the  Apostles  ;  where  he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has 
erred  more  shamefully."  {Dialog.,  1,  3.)  All  agree 
that  be  was  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind, 
and  of  fervent  piety ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
ftee  foom  all  mean  prejudices,  of  the  most  profound 
/iearning,  and  the  most  untiring  industry.  His  whole 
Jife  was  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man,  certainly  none 
in  ancient  times,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of 
ithe  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  them  among  the 
people.;  and  yet  lew,  perhaps,  have  introduced  mora 
'dangerous  principles  into  their  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fault  in 
his  education,  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  ihe  allegorical 
method  which  the  Platonists  used  in  interpreting  the 
heathen  mythology.  He  says  himself,  "  that  the  source 
of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  exter- 
•wd  part  of  Scripture.  These  who  do  so  shall  not  at- 
tam  the  kin^om  of  God.  I^et  us  therofore  seek  af- 
ter the  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, 
which  are  hidden  and  mysterious.*'  And,  again,  **the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  underatand 
them  ae  they  aro  vmtten." — In  the  fourth  centurv,  the 
writinssof  Origen  led  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
.■Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Jerome, 
•enumerates  eisht  erroneous  opimons  as  contained  in 
his  works.  He  is  chaiged  with  holding  heretical  no- 
tions ooneeming  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with 
•maintaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with 
4he  body,  but  has  a  previous  existence ;  that  in  the 
resurrection  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
jw  befoie ;  and  that  future  punishments  will  not  be 
•eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angels  and  wicked  men 
will  be  restored,  at  some  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  God.  {Hieron.  ado.  Ruf.,  lib.  2,  vol.  4,  p.  403.) 
These  opinions  were  not  senerally  held  by  his  follow- 
ers, who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which  they 
^d  been  drawn  had  been  interpolated  in  his  writings 
by  heretics.  In  401,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
•drea,  hekl  a  synod,  in  which  Origen  and  his  followen 
•were  condemned,  and  the  reading  of  his  works  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
«enists,  were  driven  out  of  Alexandrea.  His  opin- 
ions were  *g<^in  condemned  by  the  second  general 
4)Ouocil  pf  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  553. — We  will 
DOW  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
sevexml  works  of  this  father,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
•down  to  us,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers.  1.  Ilepl  'ApxChf  ("  On  First  PrindpUt'*). 
This  work  was  divided  into  four  books ;  but  we  pos- 
•aess  only  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Myriobiblon  of 
Photius  <cod.,  8),  an  extract  in  Eusebius  {contra  Mar- 
cdl.  Aneyran.j  tib.  1),  and  some  fragments  in  the  Phi- 
iocaiia.  Rufinus  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work 
in  the  fourth  centuiy,  which  has  reached  us ;  but  he 
Jiaa,  by  his  own  confession,  added  so  much  to  Origen*s 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
•opinions.  In  the  fint  book,  Origen  treats  of  God : 
he  explains  in  it  also  bis  yiews  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
Af  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  ia  in  thia  iMfftipularly  that 
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he  deviatea  from  the  path  pointed  oat  by  the  choRh. 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  ahe  had  not  yet  ex- 
presMd  herself  ss  clearly  in  relation  to  this  fundamen- 
tal doctrine,  aa  she  subsequently  did  at  the  Coencil  of 
Nice.    In  this  same  book  Origen  starta  the  strange 
idea,  that  the  stars  are  animated  bodies,    in  the  sec- 
ond book  be  discusses  the  origin  of  the  world,  vrhieh, 
like  the  Platonists,  he  regarda  aa  having  been  crsatsd 
from  all  eternity  ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  he  aasigns  also  to  the 
brute  creation ;  the  resurrection  of  the  deed,  snd  eter- 
nal life.    The  third  book  treats  of  Free  Agency ; 
Demons  or  Evil  Spirits,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
men  are  tempted  by  them.    The  fourth  book  is  devo- 
ted to  the  InterpreUtion  of  the  Bible. — S.  ♦iAooofov- 
fuva  (*'  Doclrinu  of  the  PhUo$oph»r$").     This  is 
properly  the  fint  book  of  a  work  entitled  Kara  iroovv 
alpiaeuv  i^x^  ("  R^f^Uation,  of  ttU  seciti'*),  and 
consisting,  of  two  books.    In  it  Origen  bnefly  explains 
the  doctrines  of  the  different  Greek  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, and  the  aecond  book  was  devoted  to  their  refu- 
tation.   There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  Ori- 
gen was  actually  the  author  of  it. — 3.  Commentaritt 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  pert  of 
which,  however,  is  now  lost.    In  these  Commentaries 
Origen  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  historical  literal, 
mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.    His  grand 
fault,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ia  that  of  allego- 
rizing the  Scripturea  too  much  ;  and  this  method  of 
interpretation  be  adopted  from  the  Alexandrine  pbikM- 
ophera,  in  the  hope  of  estsblishinff  a  union  between 
heathen  philosophy  and  Chrisiisn  doctrine.     His  fun- 
damental canon  of  criticiam  was,  that,  wherever  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  obvious  or  not 
clearly  consistent  with  his  peculiar  tenete,  the  words 
were  to  be  underatood  in   a  spiritual  and  mystical 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  he  could  easily  incorporate 
any  fancies,  whether  original  or  borrowed^  with  the 
Christian  creed. — 4.  Scholiaj  or  short  notes  explans- 
tory  of  difficult  passagea  of  Scripture.    Of  these  some 
extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Pki- 
localia. — 5.  Homilies,  or  familiar  sermons,  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. — 6. 
Hexapla  ('E^airAd).     The  great  use  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Jews  of  the  Septuagint,  previoualy  to 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  by  the 
Christians,  naturally  caused  a  multiplication  of  cop- 
ies ;  in   which,   besides  the   alterations  designedly 
made  by  the  Jews,  numerous  errora  becsme  intro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or 
inaccuracy  of  tranacriben,  and  from  gbsses  or  mar- 
^nal  notes,  which  had  been  added  for  the  explana- 
tion of  difficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  into 
the  text    In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  Ori- 
gen, in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  undertook 
the  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then  in 
use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  other  trans- 
lations then  in  existence,  and  from  the  whole  to  pro- 
duce a  new  recension  or  revisal.    Twenty-eight  yean 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  arduous  tssk, 
in  the  coune  of  whicn  he  collected  manuscripts  from 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  liberality 
of  Ambrose.    Origen  commenced,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  his  labour  at  Csesarea,  and,  it  appears,  finished 
his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  yesr  is  not  precise- 
ly known.    This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by 
varioua  names  among  ancient  wriiera;  as  TetrapUi, 
Hexapla,  Octapla,  and  Enneapla.    The  Tetrapla  con- 
tained the /our  Greek  veraions  of  Aquila,  Symmacbus, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion,  disposed  in  four  col- 
umns ;  to  uiese  Origen  added  two  columns  more,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  characters,  sud 
also  in  Greek  lettera;  these  six  columns,  according 
tp  lipifltanias,  formed  the  Hexapla.    Having  subse- 
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qaentlj  dmeovezed  two  other  Greek  TCfibiu  of  eooie 
puts  of  the  Scdptures,  usually  called  the  fiAh  and 
aiiih,  he  added  them,  to  the  preceding,  iosertins  them 
in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oc- 
Uplt,  contaiaiDg  dgJu  columns.    A  separate  traosUp 
tioQ  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called  the  seventh  version, 
being  afterward  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some 
been  termed. the  Enneapla.     This  last  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adopted.    But,  as  the 
two  editions  made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name 
of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  Grabe  thinks  that  they 
were  thus  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  columns, 
bat  of  the  versions,  which  were  six,  the  seventh  con^ 
taining  the  Psalms  only.     Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is 
of  opinion  that  Origeu  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and 
HezapU  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact. — The 
original  Hebrew  bein^  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  worki  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the 
text,  in  point  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns ;  thus,  Aquila*s  ver- 
sion, being  the  most  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  sa- 
cred text ;  that  of  Symmachus  occupies  the  fourth 
column ;  the  Septuagmt  the  fifth ;  and  Theodotion*s 
the  sixth.    The  other  three  anonymous  translations, 
not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Origen.     In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  com- 
pared the  Samaritan  text  with  the  Hebrew  as  received 
by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their  differences.    To  each  of 
the  translations  inserted  in  his  Hexapla  was  prefixed 
an  account  of  the  author ;  each  had  its  separate  pro- 
legomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled  with 
notes.     A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  but  nothing 
remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.    Mont- 
faucon supposes  that  the  Hexapla  most  have  made 
fifty  large  folio  volumes.    During  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury this  great  work  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
a  comer  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  because  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of 
any  single  individual.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per- 
ished ti^re,  had  not  Eosebius  and  Pamphilua  restored 
it  to  the  light,  and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Cassarea.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  copy 
of  the  original  work  was  ever  made.     St.  Jerome  saw 
it  still  at  CsBsarea,  but  as  no  writer  makes  mention 
of  it  after  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  periahed  in 
653  A.D.,  when  Cssarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabi- 
ans.— ^To  repair  as  much  as  possible  the  loes  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  various  scholars  have  occupied 
themselves,  in  nradem  times,  with  the  care  of  restoring 
it.    The  first  thai  undertook  this  task  was  Flaminio 
Nobili,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
{Rom^  1587) ;  and  after  him  Drusius,  in  his  Frag- 
nenia  vetcrum  interpretum  (Amh.,  1622).     With 
these  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  manuscripts, 
Montfaucon  arranged  his  Hexapla  Origans,  which 
were  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1713,  and 
were  reprinted  by  Bahrdt  (Z4M.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1769). 
It  is  thoagbt,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine 
was  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and 
that  he  waa  deficient  in  critical  acumen. — 7.  The  last 
work  of  Origan's  deserving  of  mention  is  his  J2^/y  te 
CeUus.     This  philosopher,  a  member  of  the  Epicu- 
rean sectt  had  composed,  under  the  Emperor  Haorian, 
a  work  against  Christianity,  replete  wito  calumny  and 
falsehood.     {Vid.  Celsus  II.)    At  the  insUnce  of  his 
friend  Ambrose,  Origen  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  and 
triumphantly  succeeded. — The  best  edition  of  Origen's 
works  is  that  of  De  la  Rue,  ParUj  173a-^9,  4  vols, 
fol.,  reprinted  by  Oberthur,  at  Wureeburgt  in  15  vols. 
8vo,  1780  and  following  years.    The  bMt  edition  of 
the  commentaries  separately  is  that  of  Hoet,  Aolom., 
1668,  2  vols.  fol.    The  Scholia  were  published  by 
themaelvea  in  1618,  Port*.  4to.    {Homers  Jntroduc- 
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Obion  {*Qpiuv),  a  celebrated  giant,  waa  said  b) 
one  legend  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Eor 
ryale.  His  father,  aocording  to  this  same  account, 
gave  him  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  or,  as  others  say,  of  walkiitt  on  its  surface* 
{Hesiod,  ap,  Schol,  ad  Nieandr.,  Ther,,  15.)  He 
married  Side,  whom  Juno  cast  into  Erebus  for  eon* 
tending  with  her  in  beauty.  {ApoUod,,  1,  4, 3.)  An* 
other  and  more  common  account  makes  Hyria,  a  town 
of  BoBOtia,  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Orion,  and  the 
story  of  his  origin  is  told  as  follows ;  As  Jupiter,  Nep* 
tune,  and  Mercury  were  one  time  taking  a  ramble  upon 
earth,  they  came,  Ute  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  a 
former  named  Hyrieus.  Seeing  the  wayfarers,  Hy» 
rieos,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  invited  them  to 
enter,  and  pess  the  niffht  in  his  humble  abode.  The 
gods  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained.  Pleased  with  their  host,  they  inquired  u 
he  had  any  wish  which  he  desired  to  have  gratified. 
Hyrieus  replied,  that  he  once  had  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  that  he  had  sworn  never  lo  many 
another.  She  was  dead:  he  was  chikUese:  his  vow 
was  binding :  snd  yet  he  was  desitoos  of  being  a  fother« 
The  gods  took  the  hide  of  his  only  ox,  which  he,  on 
discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  their 
honour;  they  buried  it  in  the  earth;  and  ten  months 
afterward  a  boy  came  to  light,  whom  Hyrieus  named 
Urion  or  Orion  (diro  rev  cipuv. — Eupikorum,  op. 
Sckol,  ad  iZ.,  18,  1,  96.-^0vid,  Fast.,  6,  406,  seqq.^ 
Hygin.,fab„  195.— i<2.,  PoiU.  Astron.,  2,  34.)  This 
unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  Orion,  and 
was  the  invention  of  the  Athenians.  {HulUr,  Qr» 
ckam,,  p.  99.)  In  Hyginus,  Hyrieus  isByrseus  (from 
the  Jkide,  /9ep0a);— ^^en  Orion  grew  up,  he  went, 
according  to  thia  same  account,  to  the  island  of  Chios, 
where  he  became  enamoured  of  Metope,  the  daughter 
of  CEnopion,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  He  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  but,  while  wooing,  seized  a  fovoor* 
able  opportunity,  and  oflfered  her  violence.  Her  fa* 
ther,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
drunk,  blinded  him,  and  caat  him  on  the  seaabore. 
The  blinded  hero  contrived  to  reach  Lemnoe,  and 
came  to  the  forse  of  Vulean,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 

Eve  him  KodaSon  ((rtfar<ft8fi),  one  of  his  men,  to  be 
I  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.  Plscing  Kedalion 
on  his  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East ;  and 
there  meeting  the  Sun-^,  vras  restored  to  vision  by 
his  beams.  Anxious  for  revenge  on  CBnopion,  he  re- 
turned to  Chios ;  but  the  Chiaos,  aware  of  his  in* 
tention,  concealed  the  object  of  his  search  under  the 
ground,  and  Orien,  unable  to  find  him,  returned  to  Crete. 
{Hesiod,  U  e.-^ApeUod.,  I  e,-~Hygm.,  L  6.)— The 
death  of  Orion  is  variously  related.  Aa  all  the  legends 
relating  to  him  are  evidently  later  than  the  time  of 
Homer,  none  ventures  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  it 
than  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  wrath  (though  Homer 
rather  says  the  contrary)  he  drew  on  hBmself.  Some 
said  that  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  goddess 
herself;  others  to  Qpis,  one  of  her  Hyperbmmm  maid* 
ens,  and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  srrows ;  others, 
again,  that  it  vras  for  presuminff  to  challenge  the  god* 
dees  at  the  discna.  It  was  sTso  said  that,  when  be 
came  to  Crete,  he  boasted  to  Latona  and  Diana  that 
he  was  able  to  kill  anything  that  would  come  from  the 
earth.  Indignant  at .  his  boast,  they  sent,  a  scorpion, 
which  stung  him,  and  he  died.  It  was  said  finally 
that  Diana  roved  Orion,  and  was  even  about  to  marry 
him.  Her  brother  was  highly  displeased,  and  often 
chid  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  observing  one 
day  Orion  wading  thiou^  the  sea  with  his  head  just 
above  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister,  and 
~  thai  she  could  not  hit  that  Uack  Uung  on 
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die  tet.  The  wreW-goddess  discharged  a  ehaft :  the 
wav«8  rolled  the  dead  body  of  Orion  to  the  laod ;  and, 
bewailing  her  fatal  error  with  many  tears,  Diana  placed 
him  among' the  atara. — The  heroOhon  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Iliad ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  (6,  121)  we  are 
told  by  Calypso,  that  rosy-fingered  Aurora  took  him, 
and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  gentle  darts  in  Or- 
tygia.  In  another  place  his  aize  and  beauty  are  piraised. 
((M.,  n,2Q9.—Kagktley*9  Mythology,  p.  461,  seqq.) 
—The  constellation  of  Orion,  which  represenu  a  man 
of  ffigantic  s&tore  wielding  a  sword,  is  mentioned  as 
•ar^  as  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (I/.,  17,  486. 
^6p.  €t  D.,  589,  616,  619.)  Both  poeU,  in  alluding 
to  it,  ttse  the  expression  aSivoc  'Qptinfoc,  **the  atrenglk 
of  (hw9i^*  (i.  e.,  the  strong  or  powerful  Orion),  analo- 
gous to  the  fiiif  ^HpOK^lfi.  We  must  connect,  there- 
fore, with  the  idea  of  Orion,  as  represented  on  the  ce- 
lestial planispliere,  that  of  a  powerful  warrior,  armed 
with  his  *'ffolden  sword,"  or,  as  Aratus  expreases  it, 
&feoc  .  .  ,lfi  nemLdui  (▼.  688).  So,  too,  the  Ara- 
bic name  for  this  constellation,  namely,  Et^dachebbArt 
means  the  *'Giant,"  the  "  HerdV  According  to  Butt- 
mann,  the  form  Oarion  CQapiitv,  Pind.f  hth.,  3,  67) 
is  earlier  than  Orioiiy  and  the  letter  o  itself  has  arisen 
iffom  a  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  the  digamma, 
which  is  known  to  have  bad  a  sound  resembling  our 
toh  or  to.  The  name  Taplov,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
rived from  Fo^cor'Ap^f,  and  signify  **•  a  warrior. ^^ 
Indeed,  the  English  term  Warrior  is  almoat  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'Oopu^v,  and  the  word  War 
connects  itself  as  plainly  with  the  root  of  Fap^^  or 
Mars.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  constella- 
tion Orion  was  called  by  the  Boeotians  Kav6auv,  a  de- 
rivative in  all  likelihood  of  Koydaof,  a  name  given  to 
the  god  Mars.  {Lycopkr.,  92S.-^Tzetx.t  ad  loc-^Ly- 
aophr.f  938.) — That  pert  of  the  lesend,  also,  which  re- 
lates to  the  ox's  hide,  is  explained  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar,  on  the  sopposition  of  some  resemblance  hav- 
ing been  discovereo,  between  the  position  of  the  stars 
in  this  constellation  and  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Thus  the 
four  stars,  a,  /9,  7,  «,  will  indicate  the  four  extremities 
or  comers,  and  the  feebler  stats,  which  now  form  the 
head,  will  represent  the  neck.  In  the  same  way,  the 
three  brilliant  atars  in  the  lAiddle  may  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury.  {BiUtmoMn,  Ammerk, — IdeUr,  Siemnanun, 
p.  381.)— The  cosmical  setting  of  Orion,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  was  always  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  wind.  Hence  the  south 
wind  is  called  by  Horace  "the  rapid  companion  of  the 
setting  Orion"  {Od.,  1,  S8,  SI),  and  Orion  himself  as 
"fnittght  with  harm  to  mariners.*'  {Epod.,  16,  7.-— 
Compare  Od.,  3.  87,  18.—  Ttr^.,  ^n.,  1,  bZb.-^Id. 
ti.,  4, 63.)--*From  the  view  which  has  here  been  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Orioiiy  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  erroneous  is  the  etymology  assigned  by  Isi- 
doras,  when  he  says,  '*  Orion  diettu  ab  urina,  il  eai 
ok  ittimdaiione  of  icanim.  Tempore  enim  hiemis  obor- 
Ivs,  mare  et  terrae  aquie  et  temneetatibue  turbat.** 
{Orig-t  3, 70.)  There  is  also  anotoer  error  here.  It 
was  not  the  rising,  bat  the  cosmical  setting,  of  the 
constellation  which  brought  stormy  weather.  {IdeUr, 
StemmmeH,  p.  219.) 

OaiTHTiA  (four  syllables),  a  daughter  of  Erechtbeus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  carried  off  by 
Boreas,  the  god  of  the  northern  wind.    (  Fid.  Boreas.) 

ObminIum,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  ^e  district  of 
Magneaia,  near  the  ^ores  of  the  Sinoa  Pelasgicus,  and 
southeast  of  Demetriaa.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer,  in 
the  catalogue  of  Uie  ships,  as  belonging  to  Eorypy- 
los.  (iZ.,  ft,  734.)  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, it  was  the  birthplace  of  Pbaroiz,  the  preceptor  of 
AehUles.  (Strabo,  438.^Eu»iaik.,  ad  A.,  p.  76S ) 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  hia  time  it  waa  called  Ormini- 
nm ;  and  that  it  contributed^  with  many  of  the  neigfa- 
bowu^  towns,  to  the  rise  and  psosperity  of  the  city  of 


Demetriaa,  from  which  it  was  distant  onW  twenty- 
seven  stadia.  In  Diodorus  Siculos  it  is  said  that  Cas- 
sandra had  wished  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Dinm  to  Thebes  of  Phthia.  but  waa 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
As  there  was  no  Thessalian  city  named  Orchomenus, 
it  is  very  likely  that  we  ought  to  read  Ormenium  in 
the  passage  here  referred  to  (Dtod.  Sic.;  4,  37. — Con- 
sult Weeseling,  ad  loc.).  The  modern  Goritza  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  {Cra- 
mer* a  Ane.  Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  437.) 

OaNiiS,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northwest  of  Nemea, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on 
or  near  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  this  place  was  founded  by  Onieus,  son  of  Erech- 
tbeus (3,  86).  The  Omeata  were  originally  inde- 
pendent of  Argos;  but,  in  process  of  time,  having 
been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
from  lonians  they  became  Dorisns,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (8,  73).  But  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (i/ted,  2,  669,  ieqq,\  thia  place  was 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mycensi  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thucydidei 
writes,  that  Omee  was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it 
had  been  ^Mndoned  by  its  inhabitants  (6,  7).  Strabo 
seems  to  scknowledge  two  towns  of  this  name,  as- 
signing one  to  Argohs,  and  the  other  to  Connthia  or 
Sicyonia ;  but  in  regard  to  this  fact  he  was  probably 
mistaken.  In  bis  time  Omes  was  deserted.  No 
modern  traveller  appears  to  have  discovered  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city ;  Fourmont,  however,  whose  au- 
thority is  very  dubious,  affirmed  that  the  site  was  in 
his  time  still  known  by.  the  name  of  Omica.  {Voy- 
age manueeriplf  cited  by  PoaqueviUe^  vol.  6,  p.  297. 
— CrofR^r's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  283,  eeqq.) 

OaoDBs,  king  of  Parthia.  He  was  on  the  throne 
when  Crassus  undertook  his  ill-starred  expedition 
against  that  country.    (Vid.  Parthia.) 

Or<xtbs,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  notorious 
for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrtftee.  He  was  put  to 
death,  B.C.  621,  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  on 
account  of  various  offences  committed  by  him,  more 
psrticularly  for  having  destroyed  Mitrobates,  governor 
of  Daschylium,  and  his  son  Cranapes,  and  for  having 
put  to  death  a  royal  messenger.  Historians  are  not 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  Ho  is  call- 
ed by  some  Orontes.    {Herod.,  3,  120,  eeqq.) 

Orontbs,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and,  after  pursuing  a  norther- 
ly course,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six 
leagues  below  Antiochia.  It  was  called  Orontes,  ac- 
coiding  to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Typhon. 
{Strab.,  768,  eeqq.)  This  name  it  received  from  a 
dragon,  which,  having  been  struck  with  a  thunderbolt, 
sought  in  its  fliffht  a  place  of  concealment  bv  breaking 
through  the  aunace  of  the  earth,  from  which  aperture 
the  river  broke  forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first  under 
ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Typhon 
was  probably  a  fanciful  appellation  given  to  it  by  the 
Greeks,  since  it  is  altogether  different  from  the  Syrisc 
term  which  the  nativee  now  apply  to  it,  namely.  El 
Atui,  or,  **the  Obstinate,"  in  reference  to  its  only  irri- 
gating the  neighbouring  fields  through  compulsion,  as  it 
were,  and  by  the  agency  of  machines  {Abidfeda,  Tab. 
8yr.,  ed.  K6hUr,  p.  160).  This  nsme,  no  doubt,  was 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  days,  aince 
from  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed  their  o£;er 
name  for  this  river,  viz.,  the  Axtos.  Scvlax  calls  the 
stream  Thapsacoa.  The  Orontee  is  a  large  river  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  acceasion  to  its  waters  from 
the  rain  and  melted  anows,  but  it  is  a  very  small  stream 
in  sununer.    {MoMmH^  Gtogr.y  voL  6,  pt.  1,  p.  446, 
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OtdFOs,  I.  ft  city  on  the  confines  of  Bttotia  and  At- 
tict,  on  the  lower  bank  of  the  Asopua,  and  not  far 
from  ita  month.     The  possession  of  this  place  was 
long  the  object  of  eager  contest  between  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Athenians.    There  is  Utile  doabt  bot  that  the 
former  coold  prove  priority  of  possession ;  bnt,  as  the 
Athenians  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territory  at 
the  expense  of  their  Boeotian  neighbours,  and  to  make 
(as  all  nattona  have  been  anzioos  to  do)  a  river  (the 
Asopos)  their  bonndary»  and  also  to  secure  their  com- 
munication with  EabGBa,  they  used  their  rising  pow- 
er to  appropriate  this  place  to  themselves.    {Bliomf, 
ad  ThueytLf  3,  23.)    In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  it  occopied  by  the  Athenians ;  bot,  toirards  the 
close  of  that  contest,  we  hear  of  the  city  being  aur^ 
prised  by  the  B<eotians,  who  retained  possession  -of  it 
for  many  years.    {Thueyd.^  8,  60.)    in  consequence 
of  a  sedition  which  occurred  there,  the  Tfaebans  chan- 
ged the  site  of  the  place,  and  removed  it  about  aeven 
stadia  from  the  sea.    {Diod.  8ie.,  14,  17.)    After  the 
overthrow  of  Thebes,  Oropus  was  ceded  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Alexander.     Hence  Livy,  Pausanias,  and 
Pliny  place  the  town  in  Attica.     Diecarchos  and 
Stepbanus,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribe  it  to  Boaotia. 
Dicearchns  {Stat.  Gr.j  p.  11)  styles  Oropua  «*the 
dwelltng-hoose  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of  retail  venders, 
the  unsurpassable  avarice  of  exciaemen  versed  in  ex- 
cess of  wickedness  for  ages,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
imported  goods.    The  generality  are  rough  in  their 
manners,  but  courteous  to  those  who  are  shrewd ;  they 
are  repulsive  to  the  BoBotians,  bot  the  Athenians  are 
Bcpotians.^*    The  meaning  of  the  laat  paassge  is  per- 
bapa  this,  that  the  Athenians  on  this  border  were  so 
much  mixed  with  the  Bosotians  as  to  have  lost  their 
osnal  characteristics  of  acnteness  and  intelligence. 
'*  Oropus,**  says  Bodwell,  "  is  now  called  J?opo,  and 
containa  only  few  and  imperfect  ruins"  (vol.  2,  p.  166. 
— Cnrmer**  Ane.  Greece^  vol.  2,  p.  272). — II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  (p.  770),  but 
otherwise  unknown. — III.  A  city  in  the  island  of  £u- 
bora.     {Amm.  MareeU.,  80,  A.-^Steph.  Byz.,  p.  770.) 
Oaoafoa,  Paulus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Arca- 
diua  and  Honorius.    The  invasion  of  his  country  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  troubles  excited  by  the  PrisciUi- 
antate,  a  aect  of  the  Gnostics  or  Mantcbsans,  caused 
him,  about  A.D.  414,  to  betake  himself  to  St.  Augus- 
tin  in  Africa,  who  afterward  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome. 
The  latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine.'  'Orosius  act- 
ed in  this  country  the  part  of  a  turbulent  man,  and  em- 
broiled St.  Jerome  with  Pelagiua  and  John  of  Jemsi- 
lem.     He  wrote  also  a  treatise  a^inst  Pelagius,  who 
was  at  that  time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  ori- 
ginal Bin  and  grace.    The  title  of  this  production  is 
**  Liber  Apologetieus  contra  Pelagiutn,  de  Arhitrii  li- 
bertate."     The  treatise  is  annexed  to  the  **  History'* 
of  Orosina.     From   Palestine  ho  returned  to  Hippo 
Regius  in  Africa,  to  his  friend  St.  Augustin,  and  thence 
to  Spain.     The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  and  pillage  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  (A.D.  410),  afforded  to  the  heathens, 
and  to  Symmacfaus  amon^  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  ac- 
cnaing  the  Christian  religion  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
these  disasters,  and  of  saying  that,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  religion  of  the  atate,  victory  had  otter- 
U  forsaken  the  Roman  arms.    To  refute  ihis  charee, 
'  Oroaius,  at  the  advice  of  St.  Augustin,  composed  a 
hiatory,  in  which  he  undertook  to  miow  that  ever  since 
the  creation,  which  he  dated  back  5618  years,  the  hab- 
itable world  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  greateat  ca- 
lamities.    The  work  conaists  of  seven  books,  divided 
into  chapters.     It  begins  with  a  geographical  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  world,  then  treata  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  after- 
waid  reUtee  the  vaiibua  accounts  of  the  mythoiogiata 


and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Then  followa 
the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Bab- 
ylonian, and  Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  ware  of  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  early  hia- 
tory  of  Rome,  the  contents  being  chiefly  taken  frodi 
Trogua  Pompeiua,  and  his  abridger  Justin.  The  fourth 
book  contains  the  histovy  of  Rome,  from  the  wars  of 
Pyirhus  to  the  fkll  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com- 
priaea  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  Spartacoa.  Oroaiua  quotes  among  his  authoritiea 
aeveral  works  -which  are  now  lost.  The  narrative  in 
the  aixth  book  begina  with  the  war  of  Sylla  against 
Mithradates,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  seventh  book  contains  the  history  of  the  empire 
till  A.D.  416,  includinjg  a  narrative  of  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  was  the  great  event  of 
the  age.  Orosius  intermingles  with  his  narrative  mor- 
al reflectiona,  and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addressed  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  intended  to  confirm  their  faith  amid  the  calamitiea 
of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as  he 
asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  he  says,  in 
their  conqueats,  had  inflicted  equal,  if  not  greater, 
wronga  on  other  countriea.  Hia  tone  ia  that  of  a 
Chriatian  moraliat,  impresaed  with  the  notions  of  jus- 
tiee,  retribution,  and  humanity,  in  which  the  heathen 
hiatorians  show  themselves  -so  deficient.  As  an  hia- 
torical  writer,  Orosius  shows  considerable  critical  jodgw 
ment  in  general,  though  in  particular  passages  he  ap« 
peara  quite  credulous,  as  in  chapter  10th  of  the  first 
book,  where  he  relates  from  report,  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot^wheela  of  Pharaoh'a  boat  are  atill  viaible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. — Aa  an  instance  of  the  in- 
cidental value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from 
older  writers,  conault  Savigny  (Das  Recht  des  Besitzee, 
p.  ^176).  King  AlfM  made  a  free  translation  of  the 
Hfstory  of  Orosms  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  was  published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with  an 
Engliah  version,  London,  1773,  8vo. — The  work  of 
Orosius,  in  some  MSS.,  is  entitled  "  Adternu  Pa- 
ganos  Hiatoriarum  libri  vii."  In  others  it  is  called 
"  De  totius  Mundi  CaUamUUibue  ;*'  in  others,  again, 
'*  De  Cladihus  et  Miseriis  Anliqwrum  "  The  moat 
singular  title,  however,  given  by  some  MSS.,  is  "  //or> 
mestd'*  or  '*  OrmtBtaV  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  made  by  aome  old  copy- 
iat.  The  true  title,  in  all  probability,  was  PomU  Oro- 
eii  moeaia  mundi,  from  which,  by  abbreviation,  waa 
firat  made  PatUi  Or.  moeata  rnimdi^  and  finally  Paxdi 
Ormetia,  or  simply  Ormesta.  (  Wiihof.^  Relai.,  Duis- 
burg,  1762,  iV.  47,  62.)— -One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1738,  4to. 
(Encyd.  U$.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  Z^.^SchSU,  Hisi, 
Lit.  Mom.,  vol  3,  p.  170.— BaV,  Geeeh.  RM.  Lit., 
vol.  1.  p.  477.) 

OaoaPBOA.,    Vid.  Ortoapeda. 

OapHBua  (two  ayllables),  a  poet,  musician,  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early 
legends  of  Greece.  The  traditions  respecting  him  are 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  Cicero  (2\r.  !>.,  1, 
38),  Aristotle  believed  that  no  such  p^son  as  Orpheus 
the  poet  had  ever  existed  ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  spurious.  Or- 
pheus is  mentioned  as  a  real  person  by  aeveral  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  namely,  by  the  lyric  poets  Iby* 
cus  and  Pindar,  the  historiana  Hellanicoa  and  Phere- 
cydea,  and  the  Athenian  tragedians :  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writers 
reckon  several  persons  of  this  name,  and  Herodotua 
speaks  of  two.  In  later  times  a  number  of  marvellona 
stories  were  connected  with  his  name. — ^The  following 
ia  the  legendary  history  of  Orpheus.  His  native  coun- 
try was  Thrace.  It  ia  a  remarksble  fact,  that  moat  of 
the  traditions  respecting  Greek  civilisation  ar^  con- 
nected with  the  lliracians,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a 
lasgaago  nmnteUigiUe  to  the  Gredu,  and  were  looked 
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upon  by  thtin  at  l»rt»riuiB.  MiUler  ezplaios  this  bj 
piODtmg  out  that  the  Tbraciane  of  these  legends  were 
not  the  same  people  as  those  of  the  historical  period, 
bat  a  Greek  race  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pie- 
ria,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympua-range,  to  the  north  of 
Theasaly,  and  to  the  sooth  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia. 
{Miillert  HUt.  Gr.  LU,,  p.  26.)  The  time  at  which 
Orpheus  lived  is  placed  by  au  writers  not  long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Aigo- 
nautic  expedition,  about  twelve  ox  thirteen  centuries 
before  our  era.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Oeagrus  and  a  muae.  The  poeu 
represent  him  as  a  King  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians 
are  generally  silent  about  his  station.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandrea  he  was  the  disciple  of  Mussus, 
but  the  more  common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered 
the  greatest  services  l^  his  skill  in  music ;  the  en- 
chanting tones  of  his  lyre  made  the  Ajgo  move  intb 
the  water,  delivered  the  heroea  from  many  difficulties 
and  dangers  while  on  the  voyag^e,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece. 
After  the  voyage,  Orpheus  returned  to  the  cavern  in 
Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt.  He  is  said  by 
some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  before 
the  Aigonautic  expedition. — The  skill  with  which  Or- 
pheus struck  the  lyre  was  fabled  to  have  been  such  as 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  assembled  round  him  as  he  touched  its  chords. 
He  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  xuimed  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  was  flying  from 
Aristeus.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  endeavour  to 
mollify  tta  rulers,  and  obuin  permission  for  his  beloved 
£urydice  to  return  to  the  regions  of  light.  Armed 
only  with  his  lyre,  he  entered  ue  realms  of  Hades^  and 
gained  an  easy  admittance  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  At 
the  music  of  nis  "  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  Izion  stop- 
ped, Tantalus  forgot  the  thirst  that  tormented  him,  the 
vulture  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  Tityos,  and  Plu- 
to and  Proserpina  lent  a  favouring  ear  to  his  prayer. 
jEurvdice  waa  allowed  to  return  with  him  to  the  upper 
world,  but  only  on  condition  that  Orpheus xiid  not  look 
back  upon  her  before  they  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  condition,  and 
•he  vaniahed  from  his  sight.  His  death  is  differently 
related.  The  most  common  account  is,  that  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
festival,  in  revenge  for  the  'Contempt  which  he  had 
ahown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice.  {ApoUod.,  I,  8.— Kir^.,  Georg,,  4,  464.) 
His  limbs  were  scaUered  over  the  plain,  but  bia  head 
waa  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebrua,  which  bore  it  down 
to  the  aea,  and  the  waves  then  carried  it  to  Lesbos, 
where  it  was  buried.  {Vid.  Lesbos.)  The  Muses  col- 
lected the  fragmenta  of  his  body  and  interred  them  at 
Libethra,  and  Jupiter,  at  their  prayer,  placed  his  lyre  in 
the  skies.  (ApoUod,,  L  c.—ApoU.  Kkoi.,  1,  23.-^ 
HermeSf  ap.  Atheti.,  13,  p.  597.)— The  poets  and  fab- 
ulists have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
having  moved  even  animals,  and  treea,  and  the  flinty 
rocks  by  the  sweetness  of  his  straina,  would  seem  to 
indicate  nothing  more  than  his  successful  exertions  in 
civilizing  the  early  race  of  men.  {Horai.^  Ep.  ad 
Pis.,  391.)  Nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  state,  that 
Orpheus  introduced  into  Greece  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  foundation  of 
mysteries  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  {Aristoph.,  Ran., 
lOdO—EuHp.,  Rht$.,  945.— Pia<o,  Proiag.,  p.  216.) 
Herodotus  (2,  91)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different 
(torn  those  of  Eleusis.  The  establishment  of  aocial  in- 
■titutioDs,  and  the  commencement  of  civilization,  are, 
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aa  we  have  jaat  remarked,  attriboted  to  Orpheus.  Aris- 
tophanes says,  that  he  taught  men  to  abaiain  from  mar- 
der.  {Ran.^  1030.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  fables.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to 
which,  however,  no  anthority  can  be  attached,  ascribes 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  {Fabric.,  Bib.  Grac, 
vol  1,  p.  173.)  The  discovery  of  many  things  in  med- 
icine is  also  aaalgned  to  him  (/*/tn.,  25,  2),  and  the  re- 
call of  Eurydice  from  the  lower  work)  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained aa  refening  to  his  skill  in  the  healing  art  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  aoothsayer  and  an  enchanter, 
and  he  had  a  famoua  oracle  in  Lesbos.  A  share  in  the 
invention  of  the  lyre  ia  also  aacribed  to  him :  he  receiv- 
ed it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  and  added  to  it  two 
mora  According  to  Plutarch,  he  waa  the  first  that  ac- 
companied the  lyre  with  ainging.  The  fable  that,  after 
hia  death,  his  hesd  floated  to  Leabos,  is  a  poetical  mode 
of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  that  island  in 
lyric  poetry.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  imbodied  his  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opiniona  in  poema,  but  the 
works  ascribed  to  him  are  evidently  spurious.  An  ac- 
count of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Orpbica. 
{Encyl  U$.  Knowl,  vol.  17,  p.  37.)— It  is  sUted  of  0^ 
pheus  by  some  ancient  authorities,  that  he  abstaioed 
from  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  had  an  abhorrence  of  eggs, 
considered  aa  food,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  egg  wss 
the  principle  of  all  beings.  Many  other  accounts  are 
given  of  him,  which  would  seem  to  aasimilate  his  char- 
actor  to  that  of  the  earlier  priesu  of  India.  The  an- 
cients, however,  unable  to  discover  any  mode  by  which 
he  could  have  obtained  hia  knowledge  from  any  other 
source,  pretended  that  he  bad  visited  Egypt,  and  had 
there  been  initiated  into  the  myateriea  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  This,  however,  appeara  to  be  a  auppositioo 
purely  gratuitous,  since  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  leads  directly  to  the  belief  that  Orpheus  was 
of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of 
those  aacerdotal  coloniea  which  professed  the  religion 
of  Budda,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  homes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tary  by  the  superior  power  of  the  rival  sect  of  Brah- 
ms, moved  gradually  onward  to  the  west,  dispensing  in 
their  progress  the  benefits  of  civilization,  ana  the  mys- 
teries and  tenets  of  their  peculisr  faith.  There  seems 
to  be  a  curious  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  poet 
and  the  old  Greek  term  6/>fo{-,  dark  or  iatony-coloured 
(compare  bp^vo^,  ipeboc,  orbus,  furvut),  so  that  the 
appellation  Orphau  may  hsve  been  derived  by  the 
early  Greeks  from  his  dusky  Hindu  complexion.  The 
death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
certain  eventa  connected  with  the  religious  and  moral 
instructions  of  the  bard.  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
viewed  as  too  bold  an  assertion,  that  such  a  female  as 
Eurydice  never  existed.  The  name  Eurydice  {Evpv- 
6iKri)  af^ars  to  be  compounded  of  the  adverbial  form 
e^pv,  or  perbapa  the  adjective  e^pvc,  considered  as  be- 
ing of  two  terminations  {Matdua^  Gr.  Gr.<,  vol.  1, 
\  IftO.—Kuhner,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  353,  ^  309),  and 
the  noun  d/ir^,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  mora 
than  an  appellation  for  that  system  o(jiul  dealing  era 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  had  introduced  among 
the  earlier  progenitora  of  the  Grecian  race,  and  the 
foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
by  him  in  the  minda  of  hia  hearers.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  ancient  mvthologists,  Aristeus,  the 
son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cvrene,  became  e^m- 
oured  of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued 
her  into  a  wood,  where  she  ended  hei  daya  from  the 
sting  of  a  serpent. — It  haa  already  been  stated,  in 
anotner  part  of  this  volume  {tid.  Aristseus),  that  Aria- 
taeus  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  early  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  presiding  over  flocks  and  heras,  over  the 
propsgation  of  bees  and  the  rearing  of  the  olive.  At 
the  aaine  time,  we  find  among  the  ancient  writeia  the 
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name  of  Aristeu*  coimeeted,  in  a  greater  or  lees  de- 
cree, with  the  rites  and  mysteries  ^paoeliiis.    Tims, 
Diodorus  Siculus  (8,  89)  cites  l^^gendy  in  which 
Aristsos  is  mentioned  se  the  instmcter  or  go^eroor 
of  the  yoang  Bacchus.    From  the  same  sonrce  (3,  71) 
we  are  informed,  that  Aristatis  was  the  first  who  sac- 
rificed to  Bacchns  as  to  a  god.    Nonnus  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  sgainst  India  ;  and  in  Ghreece  hie  hietory  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  time  of  Cadmus,  the  found- 
er of  Thebes,  the  birthplsce  of  Bscchos  in  Grecisn 
mythology.    {Nonni  Dionvs. ,  6,  j^.  1 68,  ed.  1 605, 8vo. ) 
From  a  view  of  these  and  other  authorities,  it  would 
seem  that  there  had  been  aome  onion  effected  be- 
tween the  retigioos  worship  of  Aristens  and  Bac- 
chus.   Regarding  this  latter  deity  as  emblematic  of 
the  great  nroductive  principle,  which  imparts  its  ani- 
mating and  fertilizing  influence  to  everything  around, 
it  is  not  diflScolt  to  conceive  how  a  union  should 
have  taken  place  between  this  system  and  that  of 
AmimuB,  the  ^  of  agriculture  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religious  system  introduced '  by  Orpheus, 
though  itself  connected  with  the  worahip  of  Bacchus, 
was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  this  ssme 
deity.     The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Baechus  did  not 
mdiilge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthuai- 
asm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  parity  of  life  and 
manners.     The  consequence,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been,  that  theae  two  systems,  the  Orphic  and  the 
popular  one,  came  at  last  into  direct  collision,  and  the 
former  was  made  to  succnmb.    In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  Aristens  (the  tyoe  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem) pnrsaes  Eorydice  (Eipv-dunft  the  darling  insti- 
tutions of  Orpheus),  and  the  venom  of  the  serpent  (the 
gross  license  connected  with  the  popular  orgies)  occa^ 
sions  her  death.    Orpheus,  ssy  the  poets,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  belovcKl  Eurydice,  descended  in  quest 
of  her  to  the  shades.    The  meaning  of  the  legend 
evidently  is,  that,  afflicted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fa- 
vourite aystem  which  he  had  so  srdently  promulgated, 
and  the  corruption  which  had  succeeded  to  his  purer 
precepts  of  moral  dutv,  heendeavoored  to  reclaim  men 
from  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  they  had  be- 
come attached,  by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  terrors 
of  future  punishment  in  another  world.    Indeed,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  introdueed  among  the  Greeks  the 
idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewsrds  ana  punishments,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  ancient  authorities.     ( Died.  Sie., 
1,  96.-^Wes9eling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.—BanUi^B  Mythol- 
ogy^ vol.  4,  p.  159.)    The  awful  threatenings  that 
were  tbns  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
joyments of  an  Elysium  which  were  at  the  aame  time 
promiaed  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bring- 
m%  back  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  a  fairer  and  brighter  sUte  of  things ;  but  either  the 
impatience  of  their  instmcter  to  see  his  efforts  realized, 
or  some  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattention  on  hia 
part,  frustrated  all  his  hopes,  and  mankind  relapsed 
once  more  into  moral  darkness.    In  the  fanciful  pbra- 
•eoloffy  of  the  poet,  the  doctrine  of  a  fixture  atate  of 
poniahment,  as  taught  by  Orphees,  was  converted  into 
hi^  descent  to  the  shades.    His  endeavour  to  re-es- 
Ublish  by  these  means  the  moral  system  which  he  had 
originally  pronnulgeted,  became,  to  the  eye  of  the  ear- 
lier bard,  an  impassioned  search,  even  amid  the  dark- 
nesa  of  the  lower  worid,  for  the  lost  object  of  conjugal 
affection ;  and  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  which  bent  even 
Plato  and  Proserpina  to  his  will,  appear  to  be  indicated 
thrae  sweet  and  moving  accents  of  moral  harmony, 
in  which  were  describ^  the  toys  of  Elysium,  and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whom  tae  terrors  of  punishment  could  not  intimidate. 
OarafcA,  certain  works  falaely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  imbodied  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons 
termed  *Op^iKoi.    These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus, thai  ia  to  say,  associatwos  of  persons  who,  under 


the  guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Orphmis^ 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  the  gratification  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  the  soothing^  snd  elevstinc  influences  of  re- 
ligion. The  Bscchos,  to  whose  worMip  these  Orphic 
rites  {rd.  'Op^cxd  KoXeofieva  xol  hwcxuidt  Herod^f  S, 
81)  were  annexed,  was  ifthe  Chthonisn  deity,  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus  Zsgreus,  closely  connected  with  Ceres 
and  Proserpina,  and  who  was  the  personified  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  most  rsptnrous  plSssure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  aorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The 
Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this 
aame  Bacchus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Pluto  or  Hades  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher HeracNtus  as  the  opinion  of  a  particular  aect), 
and  upon  whom  the  Orpmc  theologera  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality  of 
the  aoul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  thia  worship 
was  very  different  firom  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bscchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enfthoaiasm,  but 
rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
The  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the 
mystic  sacrificial  feaat  of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  ox 
of  Bacchua  (^yco^yui),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  also  white  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  priesta.  (Af«//«r,  i/tsl.  Lk. 
Or.,  p.  831,  seqq.) — ^Of  the  Orphic  writers,  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Onomacritus,  who  lived  under  Pisis- 
tratus  and  hia  sons,  and  Cercopa,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  504.  Works  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
were  extant  st  a  very  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
aeveral  kinds  of  Oiphic  poems ;  but  he  intimatea  that 
they  are  not  genoine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as 
the  ko-calUd  (^  KaXo6fieva)  Orphic  poems.  In  Ister 
times,  all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion 
were  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orohic  poems 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  which  are  difficult  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  eariier  timea. — The  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  Orpheus,  and  which  have  reached  our 
times,  are  as  follows :  1.  Ifynnu  (^T^oi),  eighty-eight 
in  number.  They  are  in  hexameter  verse,  and  were 
meet  of  them,  as  is  thought,  composed  by  Onomacri- 
tus.— 8.  An  historical  or  epic  poem  on  the  Bxpeiitum 
of  the  Argonaut*  {'ApYovavruca),  in  1384  verses,  prob- 
ably by  Onomacritus ;  at  least,  hf  some  one  not  earlier 
than  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  MtLgieol  Virtue  of 
Stoneo  (wept  Aldinf,  or  AtStKo),  in  768  hexameten, 
showing  how  they  may  be  used  aa  preservatives  sgainat 
poiaons,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliatmg  the  favour  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragmente  of  various  other  works; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  66  veraes,  entitled 
vepl  leuTfiGVt  concerning  EarthguakeOt  that  is,  of  the 
prognostics  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  phenom- 
ena ;  a  production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  febolous 
Hermes  Trismegistos.  Many  other  fragmenta  of  the 
Orphic  poema,  some  in  a  metrical  form,  othera  con- 
verted into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentary of  Proclua  on  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  were  col- 
lected from  the  Munich  MSS.  by  Werfer,  and  inaerted 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  Munich.  {Acta 
PhUohgorum  Monaeennum,  vol.  8,  p.  113,  »eqq.) — 
Other  writings,  also  ascribed  to  Orpbens,  hot  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  it  be  s  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  some  of  them,  sre  the  following : 
1.  Saered  Legends  {*Upol  Aoyoi),  a  complete  system 
of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four  books.  It  was  ss- 
cribed  by  some  to  Cercops  snd  Diognetus,  but  was 
probsbly  the  production  of  several  authors. — 8.  Proph* 
eciee  {Xpfjofiol).^^.  BoKxtKa^  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  and  his  mysteries.  They  were  attributed 
by  some  to  Arignotes,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pythag- 
oras.—4.  The  descent  to  Hudee  i'H  H  hldov  Kard6a» 
oi()t  a  poem  of  great  antif^urty,  ascribed,  among  oth- 
ers, to  Cercops. — 5.  Reltgioue  Ritei  or  Myeterieo 
(TeXeroQ,  directions  foi  worshipping  snd  sppeasing 
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Ifaa  gods  r  piobtbly  by  Onmnteritus.— At  bte  at  the 
17Ui  century,  no  one  doubted  but  that  the  different 
workt  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheua,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part, of  them,  were  either  the  productions  of 
Orpheua  hioiaelf,  or  of  Onomacritot,  who  was  regard- 
ed aa  the  reatorer  of  these  ancient  poems.  The  learn- 
ed Huet  waa  the  first  who,  believing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered in  them  traces  of  ChristianitYi  ezpresaed  the 
Boapicion  that  they  might  be  the  work  of  some  pious 
impostor.  In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  his  sec- 
ond critical  letter,  iie  attacked  the  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  placed  the  composition  of  the  works  in  question 
in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Geaner 
went  still  farther,  and  in  his  ProUgomena  Orpkicttt 
which  were  read  in  1759  at  the  Univeraity  of  Gottin- 
gen,  and  aubsequently  placed  in  Hamberger's  edition 
of  Orpheua,  published  after  Gesner*s  death,  he  declared 
that  he  had  found  nothing  in  these  poems  which  pre* 
Tented  the  belief  that  they  were  composed  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  retouched 
by  Onomacritua.  Gesner  found  an  opponent  in  the 
celebrated  Valckenaer,  who  believed  the  author  of  the 
poems  in  queation  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandre- 
an  school.  (Ko/dfc.,  ad  Herod.,  ed  Wesseling.)  In 
1777,  Schneider  revived  and  developed  the  theory  of 
Huet.  {Schneider f  de  dubia  Carm.  Orphic.  iutctorUate 
et  vetustate. — AnaUa.  Crit.,  fa$c.  1.)     The  same 

g terns,  in  which  Ruhnken  had  found  a  diction  almost 
omeric,  and  Gesner  the  simple  style  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, appeared,  to  the  German  professor,  the  work 
of  a  later  Platonist,  initiated  into  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
and  the  myttehea  of  Christianity.  His  atvumenta, 
deduced  entirely  from  the  atyle  of  theae  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  {Neue  phUolog.  Bib- 
Uotheky  vol.  4,  p.  298),  who  discovered  in  these  poema 
historical  and  geographical  errora  such  aa  could  only 
have  been  conmiitted  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  die 
age  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea.  And  yet  it  ia  singular 
enough,  that  Alannert,  arguing  from  the  acquaintance 
with  geographical  terms  displayed  by  the  author  of 
these  poems,  placea  him  between  Herodotus  and  Pyth- 
ias. {Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.)  In  1782  Ruhnken  pob- 
liahed  a  new  edition  of  his  critical  letter,  iniwhicn  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Schneider,  al- 
lowing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  poaition  assumed  by 
Valolwnaer  was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discus- 
sion rested  here  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in  1^3,  de- 
fended the  theory  which  he  had  supported  in  his 
younger  dsys,  adding,  at  the  aame  time,  however, 
tome  modifications  ;  for  he  allowed  that  the  author  of 
the  Argonautics,  although  comparatively  modem,  bad 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Alezandrean  school.  Two  years  after,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  hit  edition  of  the  Orphica,  and 
tubtequently  in  a  separate  disserUtion,  supported 
with  rare  erudition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Schneider  had  advanced  in  1777.  After  fliving  a  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  Hermann  pro- 
ceeda  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicates  the  progressive  modification  of  the 
hexameter  verse,  through  the  series  of  the  epio  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pointing  out  the  gradual 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  liomer 
till  it  was  wholly  remodelled  by  Nonnus.  He  detects, 
in  the  hexameters  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar- 
ities which  show,  at  he  thinka,  that  their  author  must 
have  U^ed  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
just  before  the  hextmoter  verse  received  itt  laat  con- 
aiderable  modification  under  the  banda  of  Nonnus. 
{Vid.  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critica,  Heyne,  Voss, 
Wolf,  Huschke,  and  Kdnigtmann,  opposed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  Valckenaer's  theory.  (Kott,  Dedic.  der  vbereeiz. 
dee  Heeiodue.-^Id.,  JUuns.  Jeiu  L.  Z.,  1806,  n.  138. 
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— /fiweJUt,  de  Orphn  ArgmaMt.,  SoH.,  1808, 4to.~ 
Komgamann,  Pa^.  Crit.,  1810,4io.)--Tbeaath(»- 
ity  of  the  grammMui  Draco,  who  cites  the  Arffonsot- 
ics  of  Orpheus,  having  faieen  atrongly  urged  by  Ko- 
nigsmann  againat  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  the 
work  of  Draco,  which  until  then  had  remained  uned* 
ited,  from  the  celebrated  Bast,  and  published  it  at 
Leipsic  in  1813.  Draco  doea,  in  fact,  cite  the  Argo- 
nautics, and  hia  authority  is  the  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, since  Hermann  himtelf.  haa  shown  that  he  lived 
before  the  time  of  ApoUonios  Dyscolus,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  be^rjiining  of  the  aecond  century; 
whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  generally  assigned 
to  the  sixth  century.  (Compere  TUdenuam,  Gne- 
ehenlande  ereU  Fhilatophenf  Leipz.,  1780,  8vo.— 
Gerlachf  de  Hymnie  Orphicis  CommejUaiio,  (rttt., 
1797,  8yo.).  Hermann,  however,  has  greatly  shaken 
the  authority  of  Draco,  and  leads  ns  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  we  possess  only  sn  extract  of  the  work, 
augmented  by  interpolations  and  marginal  glosses  that 
have  crept  into  the  text.  {Seholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  38,  eegq.)  It  iaeven  probable  that  the  very  ptrt 
relating  to  Orpheus  was  added  by  Constanttne  Lasc»> 
ris. — In  1834,  a  prise  dissertation  appeared  by  another 
German  scholar.  Bode.  {Orpheue  roettarum  Gretee- 
mm  iin^tiunmiia,  Gott.^  4to.)  Aaauming  the  spo- 
tiousness  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  author  aims  only 
to  eetablish  the  country,  age,  and  character  of  the 
poet ;  and  of  htm,  not  as  one  historical  personsge,  but 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  primeval  acnool  of 
bards.  By  a  learned  and  ingenioua  train  of  argument, 
he  fixea  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Orphic 
school  about  the  13th  century  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  making  it  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Homeric  poema,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
10th  century. — The  best  edition  of  the  Orphica  is  that 
of  Hermann,  JUpe.^,  1806,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Ges- 
ner ia  also  a  valuable  one,  lApa.,  1764,  8vo.  Schaf- 
fer  published  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
in  1818,  ISmaj.,  for  the  uae  of  prelections  and  schools. 
(Ab/monn,  Lex.  Bihliog.,  vol.  3,  p.  186.)  The  Or- 
phic fragments  are  given  by  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaopha- 
mus,  Regiom.,  1829,  8vo.) 

OrthU,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  At  her  al- 
tar boya  were  scourged  during  the  festival  called  Di- 
emaeOgoeie  {AutfuurriyiMfic).  The  young  aufferers 
were  called Bomonice.    {Vtd.  Bomonice,  and  Diana.) 

Orthos,  the  dog  that  guarded  the  oxen  of  Geryon. 
He  had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Echidna  and  Typbon.    (ApoUod.,  3,  5.) 

OtTospBOA  or  Orospbda  Mons  (Ptolemy  giving  it 
the  former  name,  and  Strabo  the  latter),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Spain  ;  properly  speaking,  s  continuation 
of  the  range  of  Idubeaa.  One  part  terminatea,  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coaat  of  Mureia 
and  Grenada,  while  two  arma  are  sent  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Batica,  one  of  which  puraues  nearly  a 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Mons  Marianos,  now 
Sierra  Morena;  the  other  runt  more  to  the  toutb- 
west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is  called  Mons  Ilipule,  now 
Sierra  Nevada^  endiiig  on  the  coaat  at  Caipe  or  Gih- 
raltar.    {Mannert,  Geagr.,  vol.  1,  p.  406.) 

OrttoU,  I.  a  spot  near  the  port  of  Ephesut,  thickly 
planted  with  cypresses  and  other  treea,  and  watered 
by  the  little  river  Cenchnus.  Latona  was  said  by 
some  to  have  been  delivered  here  of  her  twins.  The 
grove  waa  filled  with  ahrines,  and  adorned  with  sutuea 
by  the  hand  of  Scopes  and  other  eminent  aculptors. 
{Strab.,  638.)  According  to  Chandler  {Travele  in 
Aeia  Minor,  p;  176),  this  part  of  the  coaat  hat  under- 
gone considerable  alterations.  Ortygia  has  disappear- 
ed, the  land  having  encroached  on  the  sea.  (CrOe- 
mer'e  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  376.)— IL  Au  island  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuae,  forming  one  of  the  five  quarters 
of  that  city.  The  colonitta  under  Archiat  first  tet- 
tled  here,  and  afterward  extended  to  Aoadina  on  the 
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miinhnd  of  Sieily.  Oitygia  was  famed  for  containing 
the  celebrated  fount  of  Arethosa.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  iliia  island  is  fonnd  in  Hesiod  {Theog^.,  1019). 
On  it  is  now  situate  the  greater  part  of  modem  Syra- 
cuse. {GlUier,  de  Situ  tt  Orig.  Syraau.,  p.  39,  ^e^.) 
— III.  One  of  the  early  names  of  the  island  of  Delos. 
{Vid.  Delos.) 

'  Onus,  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
{Vid.  Horus.) 

Osoi,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsiica,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Tordetani.  According  to  Mannert,  it  corre- 
apooda  to  the  modem  Huesea^  in  Aragon.  {Oeogr., 
▼o(.  1,  p.  410.)  (Jkert,  howe?er,  places  its  site  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  It  was  in  Osca  that  Sertorias.  col- 
lected together,  from  the  ▼ariooi  nations  of  Spain,  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  placed  masters  over  them 
to  instmct  them  in  Greek  ana  Roman  literature.  Plu- 
tarch states,  that  thia  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  being  admitted  citixens 
of  Rome ;  but  that  the  children  were,  in  iaet,  so  many 
hostages.    {Vii.  Sertor.) 

Osci  or  Opfci,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ao8<^es  or  Auropci, 
and  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Ausones  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Osci ;  others,  as  Polybiaa,  have  apoken 
of  them  as  distinct  tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
error.  The  aames  Opieut  and  Oscus  are  undoubtedly 
the  seme.  Aristotle  {Pohi.,  7,  10)  calls  the  country 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silaras,  Ausonia  and  Opicia ; 
and  other  ancient  writers  extended  the  name  much 
fiutber,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  the  CEnotriaoe,  a  Pelasgic  jace, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii. 
Cuma»,  one  of  the  eariieat  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early 
immigrations  of  the  lUyrians  or  Libomians  alon^  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  drove  the  aboriginal  inbabitanta 
from  the  iowlands  into  the  faatnesses  of  the  central 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  under  the  various 
names  of  Sabini,  Casci,  or  Latini  veteres.  There 
was  an  ancient  tradition  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  Dionysius,  of  a  sodden  irroption  of  strangers 
from  the  opposita  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  caused 
a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Afterward  came  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  seacoast  from  Mount  Gar- 
ganus  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  Rome ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  nopulation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  became  divided  into  two  races,  the  tribes 
of  Aboriginal  or  Oscan  descent,  such  as  the  Ssbini, 
Samnites,  Locani,  and  Bruttii,  who  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  highlands,  and  tlie  Greek  colonista  and 
their  descendanta,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
hut  never  gained  posaession  of  the  upper  or  Apennine 
regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Micali  and  other 
Italian  writers.  But  Niebuhr  describes  the  Sabini, 
and  their  colonies  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  and  other 
tribes,  which  the  Roman  writers  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Sabellians,  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Osci 
or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Cato  and  other  ancient  bis- 
toriane,  that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  highlands  of 
the  central  Apennines,  near  Amiternom,  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  before  them 
the  Caseans  or  Prisci  Latinit  who  were  an  Oscan 
tribe,  settled  themselves  in  the  country  which  has  to 
this  day  retained  the  name  of  Sabina.  Thence  they 
sent  oot  numerous  colonies^  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  and  becamo  the  Samnite 
people ;  and  afterwaro  the  Samnites  occupied  Cam- 
pania, and,  mixinff  themselves  with  the  earlier  Oscan 
popnlation,  settled  there  and  adopted  their  language. 
But,  fiaither  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sahel- 
hansy  Niebuhr  admita  the  prebahility  of  their  being 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opid  at 
Osci.  Micali  conaiders  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Messapii« 
Campani,  Auronci,  and  Volsct;  as  all  branches  of  the 
great  Oscan  famil^.^-Tbe  Gieeka,  beinff  superior  to 
the  natire  tribes  in  refinement  end  mentsl  cultivation, 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  they  applied  to  the  na- 
tive Italian  tribes,  including  the  Romans,  the  epithet 
"  Opican,'*  as  a  word  of  contempt,  to  denote  barba- 
rism both  in  langusge  and  manners  {Cato,  ap.  Pitm., 
29,  1) ;  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselvei 
adopted  the  expression  in  the  same  sense :  **  OtU  lo^ 

JIM**  waa  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  way  of  speaking, 
ovenal  saya  (8,  807),  **  Et  divinM  Opici  rodebarU  car* 
mina  muret"  where  Optct  is  equivalent  to  '*  barb^ 
ri  ;**  and  Ausonius  (Pro/.,  22,  8)  uses  "  Opieaa  ckar^ 
Am"  in  the  sense  of  rude,  unpolished  compositions. 
The  Oscan  language  was  the  parent  of  the  dialecta  of 
the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Heroici,  Marsi,  Samnites,  oidi- 
cini,  Lucani,  and  Brattii,  while  in  the  reaions  north  of 
the  Tiber  the  Etrorian  predominated.  Livy  (10,  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites. The  dder  Latin  writers,  and  especially  £n- 
nios,  have  many  Oscan  words  and  Oscan  terminations. 
The  Oscan  language  continued  to  be  nnderstood  at 
Rome  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Fabula  AleUant^  which  were  in  the  Oscan  tongue, 
were  highly  reliahed  by>  the  great  body  of  the  people* 
In  the  Social  war,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly 
communities  of  Oscan  descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends 
on  their  coins.  •  In  Campania  and  Samniom,  the  Os- 
can continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  sppears  from  severs]  monuments, 
and  especiallv  from  the  Oscan  inscriptions  found  at 
Pompeii.  {MtcaU,  Staria  degli  AiUicki  Popoli  Itali' 
am,  ch.  29.--Jd.,  AUat,  pi.  120.— i>s  lorio.  Plan  of 
Pumpeii,  pi.  4.)---The  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  ths  remotest  times,  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  religious  rites  ^nd  laws  {Fes* 
tua,  a.  V.  Oscam);  and  the  primitive  manners  and  sim- 
ple morals  of  the  Oscan  and  Sabine  tribes,  aa  well  as 
their  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writera,  among  others  by  Virgil  {JEn.,  7,  728, 
seqq^)  and  Silius  Italicus  (8.  626,  seqg.). — Concenv* 
ing  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  following  may  be  conauU- 
ed :  **  Lingwas  Osem  Specimen  Singtdare,  quod  stt- 
pereet  NoUs,  m  marmors  Mutai  Semnarii,"  which  ia 
given  by  Passeri  in  hie  **  Pietura  Elrueeontm  in  Va*" 
eulie,**  dec.,  Rome,  8  vols,  fol.,  1767-76;  and  alao 
Quarini,  in  his  '*  In  Oaca  Epigrammata  nonnuUa 
Commentariui,''  Naplea,  1830,  8vo,  where  severe* 
Oscan  inscriptions  are  found  collected ;  but  particu- 
larly the  learned  work  of  Grotofend,  **  RudimerUa 
Lingua  Oecmr  Haimov.,  1840.  Another  work  of 
the  last-menlioned  writer,  entitled  "  Rudimenta  Idw 
guiB  Umbriem,"  Hamun.,  1886,  dtc.,  is  also  worthy 
of  being  consulted.'  Grotefend  makes  both  the  Oscan 
and  the  Latin  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
{Encycl.  Us,  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  A7. ^Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hitt,,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Cambr.  transL) 

Osiais,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  waa 
brother  of  Isis,  and  the  father  of  Horus.  His  history 
is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in  Plutarch'a 
treatise  *' On  Itit  and  Osiris  ;'*  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  genuuie  Egyptian  traditions  respecting 
the  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time 
of  theee  writers.  According  to  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, Osiris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Elgyptiana 
from  a  state  of  barbariam,  and  taught  them  agnculture 
and  the  various  arts  and  aciences.  After  he  bad  in- 
troduced civilization  among  his  own  snbjecta,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  con. 
far  on  Uiem  the  aame  blessing.  He  accordingly  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to  Isis,  his 
sister  and  queen,  and  flave  her  Hermes  to  assist  her 
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in  eooBcil,  and  HwcuIm  to^  command  her  troopt. 
Having  collected  a  large  anny  himseU;  he  visited  in 
anccetsion  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  thence 
maiched  through  Central  Aaia  into  Europe,  iDstroct- 
ing  the  oationa  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arte  and  aci- 
encea.  He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma* 
cedonia,  and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  Triptolemua.  After  viaiting  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  soon  after  his  arrival  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  up  bis  body  mto  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided 
it  among  the  conspirators  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  These  parte  were  aAerward, 
with  one  exception,  discovered  by  Isis,  who  enclosed 
each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distributed  ihem  through  different  parte  of 
Egypt. — Other  forma  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in 
Crenzer'e  elaborate  work  {Symbolikj  vol.  1,  p.  359, 
9eqq.-^SvmMikj  par  Gtttgniaut,  voL  1,  pt  1,  p.  389, 
seqq^)  for  some  remarka  explanatory  of  it,  consult 
the  article  Isis. — Herodotus  informs  us  (2,  48),  that 
the  festival  of  Oairis  was  celebrated  in  dmost  the 
eame  manner  as  that  of  Bacchus.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, not  improbable,  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  arte  and  aci- 
ences,  from  the  Ethiopian  Meroe.  We  learn  from 
Hen>dotus  <3,  39),  that  Ammon  and  Osiris  were  the 
national  deitiee  of  Meroe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorua 
(8,  8)  that  Osiris  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into 
Egypt. — Osiris  waa  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
aacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  {Diod.  Sic.^  1,  31) ;  and 
aa  it  is  usual  in  the  I^ptian  symbolical  language  to 
lepreaent  their  deitiee  with  human  forma,  and  with 
the  heads  of  the  animala  which  were  their  repreeenta- 
tives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  horns  of  a 
boll.  (Egyptian  AntiquUiUj  vol.  3,  p.  395.)  Osiris, 
in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  tne  world  below ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus,  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed 
spirits.  His  Qsual  attributee  are  the  high  cap,  the 
flail  or  whip,  and  the  Crosier.  {Encyel.  U9.  KtunoL^ 
vol.  17,  p.  49.— Cory,  HwafMo  NUoui,  p.  164,  pi.  2.) 

Osienfi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis  Tertia,  on 
the  coast  of  tne  Mare  Britannicum,  and  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tractos  Armoricoa. ,  Their 
country,  according  to  some,  answers  to  the  modem 
Lion  and  Triguier ;  but,  accordii^  to  D*Anville, 
their  chief  city  waa  Vorgannum,  nowAarkez,  in  Basse 
Breia^,  {Ctu.,  B.  (?.,  3, 84.— /d.  ib.,  3, 9,  dBc.— - 
Iremotre,  ind.  Oeogr.,  ad.  Cos.,  s.  v.) 

OsiHoiin,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country.    (  Vii.  Mesopotamia.) 

OssA,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  more  correctly, 
mountain-iange  of  Tbeasaly,  extending  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Penens  along  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  supposed  that  Oasa  and 
Olympus  were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  {Herod,,  7,  133. — JElian,  V. 
/T,  3, 1),  forming  the  vale  of  Tempo.  (Ftd.  Tempo.) 
Ossa  vras  one  of  the  mountains  which  the  giants,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order 
to  ascend  to  the  heavens,  (ffom.,  Od.,  11, 813,  seaq, 
— yifg'i  G^^g'i  I>  383.)  The  modem  name  is  Kis- 
saoot  or,  aceordinff  to  Dodwell,  Kissahos  (Kiaaavoe). 
*<  Mount  Osaa,*'  <H»serves  Dodwell,  *'  which  does  not 
appear  so  high  as  Pelion,  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
It  rises  gradually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  5<MM) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  but  I  speak  only 
ftom  conjecture."  (T«*r,  vol.  3,  p.  106. — Cramer's 
4nc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  433.)— II.  A  small  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Biaaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Basaltea)  falling  into  the  Stry- 
mon. 

0st¥a,  a  celebrated  town  and  harboor,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy.  It  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
and  ita  name  even  now  oontinoae  nnchaoged,  thooffh 
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few  vattigeanmam  of  its  ancient  gnatneas.    AUUe* 
torians  agree  in  aacribing  the  foundation  of  Ostia  to  An- 
Gus  Marcioa.    (Z««. ,  1 ,  33.— Dum.  Jial.^  3, 44.— F(or., 
I,  4.)    That  it  waa  a  Romsn  colony  we  leam  from 
Floras  (/.  c— Compare  Senec.,  1,  15.— Toctf.,  HisL, 
1,  80).     When  the  Romana  began  to  have  ahips  of 
war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  greater  importance,  and  a 
fleet  was  constantly  atationed  there  to  suard  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.     (Lie.,  33, 11  «<  37.— itf.,  33, 88— /d., 
37,  33.)    It  was  here  that  the  sUtoe  of  Cybele  was 
received  with  doe  solemnity  by  Scipio  Nasica,  when 
the  public  voice  had  selected  him  for  that  do^,  as  the 
best  citixen  of  Rome.     (Ltvy,  39,  14.  — » HeroiuM, 
1,  1 1, 10.)    In  the  civil  ware,  Ostia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Marios,  and  waa  treated  with  aavage  craelty.   (Ltv., 
Epii'i  79.)    Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orationa,  allades 
with  indignation  to  the  capture  of  the  fleet  stationed 
at  Ostia  by  aome  pirates.    (Pro.  L.  ManU.)    The 
town  and  colony  of  Oatia  were  distant  only  thirteen 
milee  from  Rome,  but  the  port  iteelf,  according  to  the 
Itineraries,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  unless  it 
be  thought  with  Yulpina,  that  the  town  and  harbour, 
with  all  their  ^ependenciea,  might  occumr  an  extent 
of  three  miles  abng  the  river.    ( Vet,  Lai,,  3,  1,  p. 
186.)    Thero  ia  aome  diflkulty,  however,  in  aac«r- 
taining  the  exact  aitoation  of  Uie  harbour,  firom  the 
change  which  appeara  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
mou&  of  the  river  during  the  lapee  of  so  many  ag^ 
Even  the  number  of  ita  channels  is  a  disputed  point. 
Ovid  aeems  to  point  out  two  (Fast,,  4,  391.— i^, 
4,  339),  but  Dionysiua  Periegetea  poaitively  stales 
that  there  was  but  one.    The  differance,  however, 
may  be  reconciled  by  auppoaing  that,  in  the  geog- 
rapher's time,  the  right  hnnch  of  the  river  mifiht 
alone  be  uaed  for  the  purpoaes  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  other  stream  waa  too  inaignificant  and  ahallow  for 
the  reception  of  ships  of  any  sise.    The  two  stresms 
still  exist ;  the  left  is  called  Fimmaro,  the  right,  on 
which  the  Portua  Augusti  was  aituate,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Ftitmectno.^-Aocording  to  Plutarch,  Ju- 
lina  Cesar  waa  the  firet  who  tura^  his  attention  to 
the  constraction  of  a  port  at  Oatia,  by  raaainffthere  a 
mole  and  other  worka ;  but  it  vraa  to  the  JBmperor 
CUudius  that  this  harbour  aeema  indebted  for  all  the 
magnificence  aacribed  to  it  by  antiquity.     Suetonioe, 
in  his  life  of  that  prince,  haa  ffiven  ua  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  this  harbour  with  its  pharos 
(c.  80.— Compare  Dio  Cass,,  60,  11.— P/m.,  86,  9. 
— Id.,  36,  15  et  40).    It  ia  generally  supposed  that 
Traian  aubaeqnently  improved  and  beantined  the  port 
of  (Jstia ;  but  the  only  authority  for  euch  a  eonpoaition 
is  derived  from  the  echoliaat  on  Juvenal,  in  bis  com- 
mentary on  the  pasaage  where  that  poet  deecribea  the 
entrance  of  CatuUue  into  this  haven  (13,  75).     It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  aehcJiaat  might  con- 
found the  harbour  of  Ostia  with  that  of  Centnm  Cellv. 
—•In  process  of  time,  a  considerable  town  was  formed 
around  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  waa  itself  called 
Portua  Auffusti,  or  simply  Portos;  and  a  road  was 
constructed  thence  to  the  capital,  which  took  Uie  name 
of  Via  Portuenaia.    Oatia,  as  haa  been  remarked,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  ita  prosperity  and  importance 
under  Claudiua,  who  always  teetified  Jt  peculiar  regard 
for  thia  colony.     It  seems  to  have  flourished  likewise 
under  Vespssian,  and  even  as  Iste  aa  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  when  descri- 
bing his  Ijsurantine  villa,  that  he  derived  moat  of  hie 
household  supplies  from  Oetia.    In  the  time  of  Pro- 
coptoa,  however,  this  city  waa  neariy  deaerted,  all  its 
commerce  and  population  having  been  timnaported  to 
the  neighbouring  Portua  Augusti.    Tbe  same  writer 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  at  this  period ;  from  him  we  lean,  that  the  ialand 
whicb  waa  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
ee  of  that  river  waa  called  Sacra.    (Rer.  Oct.,  1. — 
Compare  X«iia.jii(m.,  1,100.)  TheaakmanhMfonn- 
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-«d  hf  iUoM  M«nioft»  it  the  fint  towrihtion  of  Oitia 
(Let.,  l»  9a)»  stall  mib«»t  new  Um  site  aow  called 
Ca«0iM  lie/  Sc^.    (OrMMr'ir  ^ne.  Itafy,  vol.  3,  p. 
1I»  ««7^.)-«^'Nothii^,"  observes  s  oiodeiii  trsTeUer, 
**euk  be  nora  dreeiy  then  Ibe  ride  from  Rome  to 
this  OBse  sMgnifieent  seapoit.    Yoa  issae  out  of  the 
PoitS'  8aa  Piola,  sod  proceed  through  a  continued 
scene  of  dismal  sod  hesit'^iiikiiig  deaolstioo ;    no 
iislds,  no  dwettiogs,  do  trees,  no  Isi^marks,  no  marks 
of  cttkivotion,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  com, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  waste ;  and  hots,  like  wic- 
wans,  to  shelter  the  wtetcbed  sad  half-starved  people 
that  are  downed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death.    The 
TibeE,  rottinff  tarbidly  along  in  its  solitary  coarse, 
esems  sttUen^>  to  behold  the  alterad  scenes  that  have 
withered  around  him.    A  lew  miles  from  Ostia  we 
entered  opon  a  wildemeea  indeed.    A  dreary  swsmp 
extended  sU  around,  intermingled  with  thickets,  throoga 
which  roamed  wild  boibloes,  the  only  iobabitams  of 
the  woalo     A  oonsidersble  part  of  the  way  was  upon 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Osiieosis,  in  some 
placea  in  good  preservation,  in  others  broken  up  and 
destroyed.    When  this  failed  os,  the  road  was  exe- 
crable.    The  modem  fortifications  of  Ostia  appeared 
before  no  long  before  we  reached  them.    At  length 
we  entered  its  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  its 
bsstioas  appeared  no  soldier;  no  children  ran  from 
its  houses  to  gaie  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carnage ; 
BO  pasoenger  waa  seen  in  the  grass>grown  street.    It 
pieseotod  the  strange  spsetade  of  a  town  without  in- 
babitaDto.     Afur  some  beatbg  and  hsUooing,  on  the 
ps4of  the  coachman  and  lackey,  at  the  shot-op  door 
of  one  ^  the  houses^  a  woman,  unclosing  the  shntter 
of  an  nppof  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face ;  and, 
having  first  carefully  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly admitiod  os  into  her  wretched  hovel.     '  Where 
sre  sll  the  people  of  the  townV  we  inquired.    *Desd,' 
wss  the  brief  reply.    The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually 
canrieo  off  almost  all' whom  neceasity  confines  to  this 
psstilenttal  iegioB^    But  this  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  eeaooQ  of  compsrattve  health,  and  we  -learned,  on 
mom  striel  inquiry,  that  the  population  of  Ostia,  at 
present,  noninslly  consisted  of  twelve  men,  four  wom- 
en, no  childrBn,  sod  two  priests.— The  ruins  of  old 
Oatia.  mn  fsitber  in  the  wilderness.    The  sea  is  now 
two  milee,  or  nearly,  £rom  the  ancient  port    The 
csnae  ot  this,  in  a  grest  measure,  seems  to  be,  tbst 
the  oxtramn  flatness  of  the  lend  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  U>  cany  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
mod  iu  tnrbid  waters  briog  down ;  and  the  more  that 
is  depooited,  the  more  sluggishlv  it  flows,  snd  thus  the 
shcve  risna,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 
The  naaraby  m»ula  soera,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
ii nownihabitedby  wild  buffaloes.     We  bad  intended 
to  croea  to  the  sscred  island,  and  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Fmmeemo^  on  tiie  other  side,  where  there 
•n  said  to  be  still  some  noble  remains  of  ancient 
Porto,  paxticttlaily  of  the  mole,  but  a  sudden  storm 
pnventad  os."    {Ronu  im  the  NineUenth  CetUury, 
VOL  S,  p.  449.) 

OsToaioa  Scavola,  a  governor  of  Britain  in  the 
Kign  of  Claudius,  who  defoated  and  took  prisoner  the 
fcmooaCaraetscua.  He  died  A.D.  55.  iTacU.fAnn., 
I«.a6.) 

OaraooSmJB,  or  Esstem  Goths,  a  division  of  the 
trsat  Goihtc  nation,  who  settled  in  Piannonia  in  the 
ikh  centory  of  our  sia,  whence  they  extended  their 
dominion  over  Nocieom,  Rhctia,  and  Blyiicum.  About 
48t  or  40S  A.D.,  their  king  Theodoric  was  serving 
ss  sa  amdliaffy  oader  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  distin- 
gairiwd  himaelf  in  Syria.  On  his  ntma  to  Constsnti- 
Bople,  Theodoric,  sceordmg  to  the  statement  of  the 
fairtonaii  Kvagrios,  fearing  Zeno*s  jeakrasy  of  his  suo* 
cess,  lotwod  into  PsnnonU  in  487,  where  he  collected 
an  arnqr*  ^^  '■  the  following  yesr  msrched  into  Italy, 
with  all  hia  tribo^  men,  womoD,  and  cfaildraa,  and,  as 
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appears,  with  the  oonseat  of  Zsoo  hiamelf,  who  wish- 
ed to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  his  territociss. 
Theodoric  defested  Odoscer  in  various  battles,  took 
him  prisoner,  snd  some  time  after  pot  him  to  death. 
Upon  this  event,  Theodoric  sent  an  amboasador  to 
Anastssius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  trane- 
.mitted  to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowl- 
edged him 'as  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  both 
Theodoric  and  his  predecessor  Odoacer  acknowledged, 
nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  ea^ 
peror.  The  rest  of  the  nistoxy  of  the  Ostrogoths  iM 
connected  with  that  of  Theodoric,  who  established  his 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Ooths  in  that  ooantry.  {EneycL  Us.  KnotU^ 
vol.  17,  p.  55.) 

OsYMANOYAS,  s  king  of  Eaynt,  the  same  with  Ame- 
proph  or  Phamenoph.  ( Vid.  Memnon,  and  Memno^ 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Osymanydas  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  **dans  vocem,*^  voice-emitting.  (Koc. 
Mgypt.,  p.  29,  p.  97.— Compare  Creuzer,  SynMik^ 
par  Guigmauif  vol.  l,.p.  482.) 

Otho,  I.  Mabcus  Salvios,  was  bom  A.D.  SI  or  3t. 
He  was  descended  of  sn  honourable  family,  which 
originally  came  from  Ferentinum,  and  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria.  His  grandfatheiv 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  made  aeon- 
ator  through  the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prmtorahip.  His  f»> 
tber,  Lucius  Otho,  was  advancea  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  resembled  so  closely  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation^  Mar- 
cos Otho  was  sn  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of'  his  reign,  snd  his  associate  in  his  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's  love  for  Poppea, 
whom  Otho  bed  seduced  from  her  hosbsnd,  and  to 
whom  he  wss  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolnesa 
between  them,  and  this  rivalry  for  the  aflbctions  of  an 
unprincipled  woman  would  soon  have  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  Otho,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  the  lat- 
ter th§  government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  was  sent 
as  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  In  this  province^ 
which  'he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  ( Vit.  OtJuh 
fUSf  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
snd  sftsrwsrd  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  68. 
Otho  appears  to  hsve  expected,  as  the  rewsrd  o(  his 
services,  tbst  he  would  be  declared  his  successor; 
but  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianus^ 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a 
roign  of  only  seven  months.  Otho  commenced  his 
roign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  whom 
Oslba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  Ho 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting  to  death 
Tigellius,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  Nero*0 
pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considenble  popularity-  by 
Lis  wise  and  judicious  sdministratton.  He  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  seated  opon  the  throne,  before  he  waa 
calleid  upon  to  oppose  Vitellius,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Galba.  Vitellius,  who  was 
of  an  indolent  dispositbn,  sent  forwsrd  Cflscina,  one  of 
his  generals,  to  secure  the  pssses  of  the  Alps,  whils 
he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the  Rhine.   Otho 

Juickly  collected  a  laige  army  and  marched  aninet 
'«cina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedienco 
T^iguris  and  Grallia  Narbonensis.  (Compare  Taciraa, 
Agric.f  e.  7.)  At  first  Otho  wss  completely  suceesa- 
ful.  Ligoria  and  Gallia  Na/bonensis  submitted  to  his 
suthority,  while  Cecioa  was  repulsed  with  considera^' 
ble  loss  in  an  attack  opon  Placentia.  CcBcina  encoun- 
tered subsequently  a  e<^ond  check.  But,  shortly  after, 
Otho's  srmy  wss  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
YiteUios,  in  a  haid-fouffht  battle  near  Babriacam,  a  vil- 
laga  OB  the  Po»  sotHhwaat  of  Mantna.    Otha^  who 
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does  not  anpear,  however,  to  have  been  defieieot  in 
biaveiy,  htd  been  penueded,  for  the  secority  of  his 
person,  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brizellum;  a 
st4^  which  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occa- 
sion his  defeat.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  conflict,  he  refused  to  make  any  farther  effort 
for  the  empire,  but  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  fail- 
ing upon  his  sword,  at  the  sge  of  87  according  to 
Tacitus  (Htf/.,  2,  50),  or  of  38  accordins  to  Sueto- 
nius {Vit.  0th.,  c.  11),  after  reigning  95  days.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Otbo,  relates  that  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  miffht  not  be  exposed 
to  indignity  by  foiling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  erected  a  plain  monument  over  his  grave,  with  the 
simple  inscription,  "To  the  memory  of  Sfarcus  Otho." 
The  early  debancheries  of  Otho  threw  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation,  which  his  sood  conduct  in  Lusitaniaand  his 
mildness  as  emperor  did  not  altogether  remove.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might  in  some 
deffree  justify  bis  rebellion  sgainst  that  prince ;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason  and  cruelty  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  towards  Galba.  In  all  things 
his  actions  were  marked  by  a  culpable  extreme ;  and 
perhaps  both  the  good  and  the  evu  which  appeared  in 
nis  life  were  the  result  of  circumstances  rather  than  of 
virtuous  principles  or  of  fixed  and  incurable  depravity. 
(Toctl.,  Hut.,  lib.  1  et  2.  —  Sueton.,  Vit.  Oihm.-^ 
PltU.,  Vit.  Othon.'^Dio  Caw.,  lib.  ^.-^Encycl  Um. 
Kjunol,  vol.  17,  p.  59. — Encyd.  Metropol.,  div.  3, 
vol.  9,  p.  497, 9eqq.) — II.  L.  Roscius,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  who,  in  the  year  that  Cicero  was  consul, 
proposed  end  caused  to  be  passed  the  well-known  law 
which  allowed  the  equestrian  order  particular  seats  in 
the  theatre.  The  equites,  previous  to  this,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  commons.  By  this  new  regulation 
of  Otho's,  the  commons  considered  themselves  dishon- 
oured, aud  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared 
in  the  theatre :  the  equites,  on  the  other  hand,  receiv- 
ed him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  commons  repeated 
their  hissings  and  the  knights  their  applause,  until  at 
last  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  whole 
theatre  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  disturbance,  came  and 
summoned  the  people  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where, 
partly  by  his  reproofs  and  partly  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  so  wrought  upon  them  that  they  return-, 
ed  to  the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which  should  show 
him  the  most  honour.  The  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now 
lost,  but,  bavins  been  deliverad  extempore,  it  affords 
a  strong  exam|Me  of  the  persuasive  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence. One  topic  which  he  touched  on  in  this  ora- 
tion, and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
antiquity,  was  his  reproaching  the  rioters  for  their  want 
of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult  while  Roacius  was  per- 
forming on  the  stage.  {Lhy,  Epit.,  99.  —  Horat,, 
Epiat.,  1,  1,  62.-^»v.,  Sat.,  3,  l^d.-^VeU,  Paterc,, 
2,82.— Fu««,i2om.  Antiq.,  p.  147.) 

Othbys,  a  mountain-range  of  Thessaly,  which, 
branohiog  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  chain  of  Findos,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at  the  same  time 
to  divide  the  waten  which  flowed  northward  into  the 
Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperehius.  This 
mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
lEwrip.,Aleest.,  683.— rA«ocr.,  Id^flL,  3,43.— Ftr^., 
^n.,  7, 674.— Luean,  6, 337.)  At  present  it  is  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Hdhvo,  Varibovc,  and  Gou- 
ra.  {Pouaumlle,  vol.  8,  p.  394.  -^  Cramer^a  Ane. 
Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  413.) 

Otos  and  Ephultis,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid, 
Aloide.) 

OviDioB  Naso,  p.,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Snl* 

mo  (now  StUmona),  a  town  lying  on  the  river  Pee- 

caii,  jn  the  teintoiy  of  the  Peli£U»  at  the  distaoce  of 
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ninety  milee  from  Rome.    Ovid  eema  into  the  wmU 
A.U.C.  711,  the  memorable  year  in  which  Cicervwas 
murdered,  and  on  the  veiy  day  when  the  twe  censals, 
Hirtius  and  Panaa,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Muttna.    The 
events  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  bis  own  wri- 
tings, and  more  particulariy  from  the  tenth  elegy  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Tristia.    Ovid  was  of  an  eqnes* 
trian  family,  and  was  brought  to  Rome  at  an  eariy 
period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother,  to  be  fulhr 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  capital. 
(7Vm<.,  4,  10.)    He  aoon  disclosed  an  inclination  to- 
wards poetry ;  but  he  was  for  some  time  dissoaded 
from  a  prosecution  of  the  art  by  his  fether,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  make  him  an  accomplished  orator 
and  patron,  and  thereby  open  npto  him  the  path  to 
civic  honoun.    The  time  was  indeed  past. when  polit- 
ical harangues  from  the  rostre  paved  the  vray  to  the 
consulship  or  to  the  government  of  wealthy  provmees; 
but  distinction  and  emolument  might  yet  be  attamed 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  aoch  elo- 
quence as  the  servile  deliberations  of  the  senate  still 
permitted.    Ovid,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  paid  con- 
sidenble  attention  to  those  studies  which  might  qual- 
ify him  to  shine  as  a  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  procure 
for  him  a  voice  in  a  submissive  senate.     He  ptactised 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  not  without  success,  in  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  Arellius  Fnecos  and  For- 
cius  Latro,  the  two  most  eminent  teacben  of  their 
time.    Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  hiuMelf  had  hesid 
him  pnctising  declamation  befdwe  Foscns,  infonns  vs, 
that  be  surpassed  all  his  fellow-stodento  in  ingenuity  r 
but  he  hanngued  in  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  \  he  wss 
deficient  in  methodical  axvanflement,  and  he  indulged 
too  freely  in  digressions,  as  rise  in  the  introdoetion  of 
the  commonplsces  of  disputation.    He  rerely  declaim* 
ed,  moreover,  except  on  ethical  subjeeU ;  and  pre- 
ferred delivering  those  sort  of  penuasive  haranguae 
which  have  been  termed  Suatcria.   iSen&e.,  CatUrm., 
2,  10.)    After  having  aaaumed  the  Toga  Viriiu^  and 
completed  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at 
Rome,  he  proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  made  much  proffrees  in 
philosophy  during  his  stay  in  that  oity ;  but,  from  the 
tenour  of  many  of  his  works,  it  appean  probable  that 
he  had  at  least  studied  physics,  and  that  in  mania  he 
had  embnced  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  school    In 
company  with  .£milius  Macer,  he  visited  the  most 
illustrious  cities  of  Asia  {Ep.  e  PoiUo,  %  10) ;  and 
on  his  way  back  to  Rome  he  passed  with  him  into 
Sicily.     He  remained  nearly  a  year  at  Syracuse,  and 
thence  made  several  sgrseable  excoraions  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.    After  hia  return  to  Rome, 
and  on  attaining  the  suitable  a^,  Ovid  held  saocess* 
ively  sevenl  of  the  lower  judicwl  offices  of  the  state, 
and  also  frequently  acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  litiganta  whose  causes  he  decided.     ( TrUt,, 
2, 93.)    These  avocations,  however,  were  epeedily  re- 
linquished.   The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time 
reatrained  his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry ;  but 
the  arguments  he  deduced  against  its  cultivation,  from 
the  stale  example  of  the  povertv  of  Homer  (TViat.,  4, 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refutsr 
tion  in  the  court  favour  and  aflluence  of  Virgil  and 
Horece.    The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  brother,  by  leav- 
ing Ovid  aole  heir  to  a  fortune  ample  enough  to  aat- 
isty  hia  wanU,  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at 
once  to  public  afiain  and  the  damoun  of  the  Foram. 
Henceforth,  accordingly,  Ovid  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Muses;  though  he  ioined  with  their 
purer  wonhip  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  pleasurea  o 
life  which  a  capital,  the  centre  of  every  folly  and 
amusement,  could  afford.    He  possessed  an  sgieeable 
villa  and  extensive  fsrm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sul- 
mo,  the  place  of  hia  both;  but  he  resided  chiefly  at 
his  houie  on  the  Cq>itoline  Hill  (7>ut.,  1, 8X  oar  hit 
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gttdiiM^  wbiek  \mf  a  littto  beyond  the  city,  al  Um  junc- 
tioQ  of  thm  Clodian  tod  FUmimaii  Ways,  near  the 
Font  MUviua,  when  ke  composed  many  of  bis  verses. 
He  was  food,  indeed,  of  the  rural  pleasures  of  flowers 
and  trees,  but  he  ekiedy  delighted  to  sow  and  plant 
them  in  these  suboiban  gardens.  {Ep.  e  P&ntOt  1,8.) 
Far  from  hiding  himself  amid  his  ^ves,  like  the  mel- 
ancholy TibttHoe,  he  cowted  society,  and  never  was 
happier  than  amid  the  bastle  of  the  capital.  One  day, 
when  Augustus,  in  hia  capacity  of  censor,  according- 
to  ancient  custom,  made  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
knighu  pass  before  him  in  nview,  he  presented  our 
poet  with  a  beautiful  steed.  (Tmfto,  S,  89.)  The 
gift  was  accounted  a  peculiar  mark  of  favour,  and 
shows  thst,  at  the  time  when  it  was  bestowed,  he  had 
incurred  no  moral  suin  which  merited  the  disapproba* 
tion  of  hia  prince.  While  frequenting  the  court  of 
Augustus,  Ovid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
the  courtiers.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  writ- 
ten during  his  banishment,  show  that  they  were  ad* 
dressed  to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and  imperial 
favourites.  Messab,  to  whose  house  he  much  resort- 
ed, had  early  encouraged  the  risinff  genius,  and  direct- 
ed the  studies  of  Ovid ;  and  the  friendship  which  the 
ftbther  had  extended  to  our  poet  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  sons.  But  his  chief  patron  was  Q.  Fabios  Max- 
imus,  long  the  friend  of  Augustus,  and,  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  prince's  life,  the  chief  confidant  of  his 
weakoeeaee  and  domestic  sorrows.  (TaeU.,  Ann,,  1, 
5.)  Nor  ¥ras  Ovid's  acquaintance  less  with  the  cele- 
bnted  poets  of  his  age  than  with  its  courtiers- and  sen- 
ators. Viigil,  inde^,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  pre- 
mature deau  cot  off  the  society  of  TibuUus ;  but  Hor- 
ace, Maeer,  and  Propertius  were  long  his  familiar 
frieoda,  and  often  communicated  to  him  their  writings 
previoas  to  publication.  While  blessed  with  so  many 
firiends,  he  seems  to  have  been  undisturbed,  at  least 
dnriiig  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
gle foe :  neither  the  court  favour  be  enjoyed  nor  his 
poetical  renown  procured  him  enemies;  and  he  was 
never  assailed  by  thst  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  had  been  persecuted.  His  poetry  wss 
ilniveiaaUy  popular  (TrtaCia,  1, 1, 64) :  like  the  stansas 
of  Taeeo,  it  was  often  sung  in  the  streets  or  at  enter- 
tainnienls ;  and  his  verses  were  frequently  rented  in  the 
theatre  amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Among 
his  other  distinctions,  Ovid  was  a  favourite  of  the 
foir,  with  whom  his  engagements  were  numerous  and 
hia  intercourse  unrestiainod.  (ilm.,  3,  4.  —  TrUtia, 
4,  10,  65.)  He  was  extremely  susceptible  of  love, 
and  hie  love  wsa  ever  changing.  Hia  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  when  almost  a  boy,  was  unworthy  of  his 
aflfecUons,  and  posseesed  them  but  a  short  while. 
The  eeccod,  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Faliaci,  led  a  blameless  life,  but  was  soon  repu- 
diated. After  parting  with  her,  Ovid  was  united  to  a 
third,  who  was  of  m  Fabian  family.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  the  companion  of  Marcia,  the  wife  of 
Fabiue  Maximus,  and  a  favourite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
who  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Augustus.  She  was  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ovid,  and  bad 
a  daughter  by  her  former  husband,  who  was  married  to 
Soilliua,  the  friend  of  Germanicus.  {Ep.  e  PtnUo,  4, 
8.)  But  these  successive  legitimate  connexion*  did 
not  prevent  htm  from  forming  others  of  a  different  de- 
scription. Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty,  whose 
real  name  and  family  the  commentators  and  biogra- 
phers of  oorpoet  have  ineffectually  laboured  to  di»- 
cover,  allnrednim  in  his  eariy  youth  from  the  paths  of 
nctttode.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  Corinna  denoted 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  aiid  impossible  that 
she  represented  JuKa,  his  granddaughter,  who  was 
bet  an  hiiant  when  Ovid  recmrded  his  amours  with  Co- 
rinna. Ovid  paased  nearly  thirty  vears  in  the  volnp- 
tooos  CDJoyiiieDt  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  blessed 


with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the  fiivour 
of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  tranquil  old 
age.  (Tmfto,  4, 8, 29.)  He  now  remained  at  Rome 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
briffhtened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That  prince 
had  by  this  time  lost  his  favourite  ministers,  Maecenas 
and  Agrippa :  he  was  less  prosperous  than  during  for- 
mer years  in  the  external  afiairs  of  the  empire,  and 
less  prudently  advised  in  his  domestic  concerns :  he 
was  insidiously  alienated,  from  his  own  family,  and 
was  sinking  in  his  old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  im- 
perious Li  via  and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid*s 
friendships  lay  chiefly  among  thoae  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Augustus,  the  unfortunate  off- 
spring of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  Ho  thus  became  an  ob- 
ject bf  jiuspicion  to  the  party  in  powei^  and  had  lost 
many  of  those  benefactors  who  might  have  afaielded 
him  from  the  storm  which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on 
his  head,  and  swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  It  waft  in  the 
year  762,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  61, 
that  Aoffustus  suddenly  banished  him  from  Rome  to  a 
wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  empire.  Ovid  has  de- 
rived neariy  as  much  celebrity  from  his  misfortunes 
as  his  writings ;  and,  having  been  solely  occasioned 
by  the  vengeance  of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected 
some  dishonour  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  'protector  of  learning  and  poetry. 
The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great  problem  in  the 
litervy  history  of  Rome,  and  has  occasioned  as  much 
doubt  and  contitoveny  as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
by  Alphonso  has  created  in  modern  Italy.  The  se- 
cret unquestionably  was  known  to  many  persons  in 
Rome  St  the  time  {Triatia,  4,*  10.  —  Compare  Ep.  e 
Ponio,  2, 6) ;  but,  as  its  discovery  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  Augustus  {Tristia,  2,  209),  no  con- 
temporary author  ventured  to  disclose  it.  Ovid  him- 
self has  only  dared  remotely  to  allude  to  it,  and  when 
he  does  mention  it,  his  hints  and  suggestions  are 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  each  other,  sometimes 
speaking  of  his  offence  as  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  blameable,  and  at 
other  times  as  if  his  life  might  have  been  forfeited 
without  injustice.  {Tristia,  5,  II.)  No  subsequent 
writer  thought  of  revealing  or  investigating  the  mys- 
tery till  it  was  too  late,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  closed 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  the  Cesars.  The  most 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidonins  Apollinaris  refers) 
is,  that  Ovid  was  banished  for  leaving  presumed  to 
love  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  snd  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Corinna  {Sidon. 
ApoU.,  CamUf  23,  v.  168) ;  and  it  was  considered  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  exile  was  the  pun« 
ishment  inflicted  on  Sempronius,  the  most  known  and 
best  beloved  of  all  her  paramours.  This  notion  was 
adopted  by  Crinitos  and  Lyiios  Gyraldus  ;  but  it  was 
refuted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutins,  who 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Ovid  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  amour  with  his  pretended  Corinna  in  his 
eariiest  youth ;  and  it  ceruinly  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  intrigue  should  have  continued  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  till  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- one, 
or  that  Augustus  should  have  been  so  slow  in  discov- 
ering the  intercourse  which  subsisted.  Julia,  too,  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  in  the  year  752,  which  was 
nine  years  before  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  and  why  ahould 
his  punishment  have  been  delayed  so  long  after  the 
discovery  of  his  transgression  T  Besides,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  would  he  have  dared  in  his 
Tristidf  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
justify  his  morals  to  the  emperor,  and  to  declare  that 
he  had  committed  an  involuntary  error  1  Or  would  he 
have  been  befriended  and  supported  in  exile  by  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were  the  fa- 
vottritet  and  counsellors  of  Augustus  t— Subsequently 
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o  t&e  tine  of  Manntios,  TuriooB  otber  Uieori«t  hkit 
oeeD  deviaed  to  account  for  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Dry- 
deo,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Epis- 
tles, thinks  it  probable  that  **  be  bad  stumbled  by  some 
inadvertency  on  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  had  seen 
^r  in  a  bath  ;  for  the  words  '  sine  veaU  Dianam,*  he 
remarka,  agree  better  with  Li  via,  who  had  the  fame 
of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias."  It  would 
no  doubt  appear  that  our  poet  bad  a  practice  of  break- 
ing in  unseasonably  on  such  occasions  {A.  A.,  3, 246). 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Augustus  would  have  pun- 
ished such  an  offence  so  severely,  or  that  it  would 
have  affected  him  so  deeply.  Livia,  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment,  had  reached  the  age  of  iizty-four, 
and  was  doubtless  the  only  person  io  the  empire  who 
would  considev  such  an  intrusion  as  intentional. — ^Ti* 
raboschi  has  maintained,  at  great  length,  that  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  and  accidental  witness  of  some 
moral  turpitude  committed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
family,  most  nrobably  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  inherited  the  licentious  disposition  of 
her  mother,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  her  misconduct,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  on  Ovid.  This 
theory,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  plausible,  and 
most  consistent  with  the  hints  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  offence  for 
which  he  had  been  banished  was  a  folly,  an  error,  an 
imprudence  rather  than  a  crime:-  using  the  words 
MtuUUia  and  error  in  opposition  to  crimen  and  foci- 
nut,  (Tristia,  1,  2,  100,  ei  passim.)  He  invanably 
talk.)  of  what  he  had.  seen  aa  the  cause  of  his  misfoi^ 
tunes  {Tristia,  2,  103,  segq.),  and  he  admiu  that  what 
he  had  seen  was  a  fault.  But  he  farther  signifies,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witnened  was  of  a  description  which 
offended  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  night.  (Tm/to,  8,  6.)  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  he  should  have  detected 
the  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  in  som^  disgraceful 
intrigue.  Neither  of  the  Julias  confined  their  amours 
to  the  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  most  dis- 
solute frequenter  of  the  lowest  scenes  of  debauchery 
may  have  became  the  witness  of  her  turpitude.  Far- 
ther, it  is  evident  that  it  was  something  of  a  private 
nature,  and  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Augustus,  who,  we  know  from  history,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  family. 
Lastly,  it  appears,  that,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
shameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  had  fallen  into 
aome  indiscretion  through  timidity  {Ep.  e  P'onio^  2,  2), 
Vhich  might  have  been  avoided,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  good  advice  {Tristiei,  3,  6,  13);  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  imprudence  he 
committed  waa  in  revealing  to  oihera  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  concealing  it  from  Augustus. — It  is 
not  likely  that  any  better  guess  will  now  be  formed  on 
the  subiect.  Another,  however,  has  been  recently  at- 
temptea  by  M.  Villenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Hie 
opinion,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  SchoU  {HisL 
IM.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  240),  is,  that  Ovid,  from  accident 
or  indiscretion,  had  become  possessed  of  some  state 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  Posthumos,  the  son  of 
A^ppa  and  Julia,  ami  grandson  of  Augustus.  The 
existence  of  the  family  of  Julia  long  formed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Poathumus,  the  laat  surviver  of  the  race,  was 
banished  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near 
Corsica,  in  758;  but  considerable  apprehensions  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Livia  that  he  might  one 
day  be  recalled.  Ovid,  ia  a  poetical  epistle  from  Pon- 
tuft,  written  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  accuses  him- 
self as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Fabius 
Maximus ;  and  this  Fabius  Maximoa,  it  appears,  was 
the  chief  confidant  of  the  emperor  in  all  that  related 
to  the  a&iis  of  Agrippa,  which  he  wished  congealed 
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gQstnr,  attended  by  Fabius  Maxiorat  alone,  privately 
visited  Agrippa  in  his  retivement  of  Pknasia;  and 
the  object  of^  his  journey  frotn  Robm  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Livia,  the  death  of  thie  cvaosellor  fbUowed 
shortly  after.     It  "will  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
voysge  was  undertaken  in  666,  fow  years  subsequeet^ 
ly  to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  and  was  disclosed  through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fabius.    (TVietf.,  ilfift.,  1, 
6.)     But  the  French  author  eoKJectures,  that  the 
scene  to  which  Ovid  sUudes  in  his  writings  ss  having 
witnessed,  had  some  close  oonnexion  with  the  eDsaiog 
visit  to  Planaaia,  and  gave  a  eoronMncement  to  those 
suspicions  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  his  friend. 
His  chief  objection  te  the  theory  of  Tinbosehi  is,  thai 
Augustus  would  not  have  banished  Ovid  for  diseorer* 
ing  or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  by  her 
exile,  he  had  already  proclaimed  her  liceDtioasness  to 
the  whole  Roman  people.    But,  in  fact,  Ovid  was  not 
banished  for  the  sake  of  concealment.    The  discovsiy 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  himaelf  was  no  aeerst  at  Rome ; 
and,  had  secrecy  been  the  emperof*a  object,  banish- 
ment was  the  very  worst  expedient  to  which  he  could 
have  resorted.   Ovid  might  better  have  been  bribed  to 
silence  ;  or,  if  sentence  of  death  could  have  setved  the 
purpose  more  effectoally,  the  old  triumvir  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  pronounce  it.    The  eecrel,  however, 
wae  already  divulged,  and  was  in  the  months  of  the 
citizens.    Ovid  was  therefore  exiled  as  a  punishment 
for  his  temerity,  as  a  precaution  against  fenher  dis- 
coveries, and  to  remove  from  Uio  imperial  eye  the 
sight  of  one  whose  presence  most  have  reminded  Aa- 
guslus  of  his  disgnee  both  as  a  sovereign  and  pa- 
rent.— ^Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  for  it  was  the  licentious 
verses  he  had  written.    (£^.  e  PmU9t  t,  a)    Augus- 
tus affected  a  regard  for  pnblic  moraU ;  anid  eonceal- 
ing,  on  this  occasion,  the  true  motive  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  he  claimed  a  merit  with  the  senate,  and  aA 
who  were  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  manners,  in 
thus  driving  from  the  capiul  a  poet  who  had  reduced 
licentiousness  to  a  system,  by  funiahing  precepts,  de- 
duccMl  from  his  own  practice,  which  might  aid  the  in- 
experienced in  the  successful  proeeention  of  kwless 
love.    Ho  carefully  excluded  from  tho  public  tibrariee 
not  merely  the  **  Art  of  Ltme,**  hot  aU  the  other  wri- 
tings of  Ovid.    {Trisiia,  3,  1,  65.)    It  ia  evident, 
however,  that  this  was  all  ook>ur  and  pntexL    Ovid 
himself  venturee  gently  to  hint»  that  Au^atas  was 
not  so  strict  a  mmlist  that  he  would  aonooaly  have 
thought  of  punishing  the  compositien  of  a  few  licen- 
tious verses  with  interminable  exilo.     (TWrlia,  2, 
524.)    In  point  of  expreasion,  too,  the  lines  of  Ovid 
are  delicate  compared  with  thoeo  of  Uoraoe,  whom 
the  emperor  had  always  poblicly  favoured  and  supportp 
ed.    Nor  was  his  sentence  of  banishment  paeaed  nntil 
many  years  after  their  composition ;  yet,  though  so 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  aoddenly  pro- 
nounced, aa  on  the  discovery  of  some  neent  crimen 
and  was  most  rapidly  carried  into  oxecntiott.    The 
mandate  for  his  exile  arrived  nnexpeotodly  in  the 
evening.     The  night  preceding  his  departure  irom 
Rome  was  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  his  faaaily,  and 
of  consternation  and  diamay  to  himaelf!.     In  a  fit 
of  despair,  he  burned  the  copy  of  the  Matmnmfhoses 
which  he  was  then  employed  in  cometing,  and  aome 
othera  of  his  poems.    He  made  no  farther  prepanltona 
for  hisjouroey,  but  passed  the  time  in  load  complaints, 
and  in  adjuration  to  the  goda  of  the  CafitoL    Hie 
chief  patron,  Fabius  Maximos,  was  abeeni  at  the 
time,  and  his  only  dauffhter  waa  with  her  huaband  in 
Africa ;  but  eeveral  of  hie  frienda  came  Io  hie  hooee, 
where  they  remained  part  of  the  n^t,  and  oDdeav- 
oored,  though  in  vain,  to  console  him.    Aftor  nudt 
ineaolution,  ho  at  lensth  depaited  oo  the  appraaeh 
of  dawQ.  hia  dii«  aeJactod  and  hit  hi' 
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ffit  wJliB,  ^H^  had  wiitoA  to  wcM^ny  him,  Vat  w»t 
BOl  peraiittMl,  fcinted  the  moment  h«  left  the  hoiue^ 
-*After  hie  depanare  fi>eni  Roae,  Ovid  proceeded  te 
BnndMwn,  where  he  faed  en  inteorview  with  Fabiiis 
Ikzinne.     He  lecoMmeoded  his  wifo  to  the  care  ef 
hit  fiiend,  and  received  repeated  assoraneea  of  hia 
■apport-^^The  destined  spot  of  hia  perpetual  exile  was 
Toai,  the  modwn  TetmnMTj  on  the  shore  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  a  few  miles  lo  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
most  eoethem  bntich  of  the  Danobe  unites  with  that 
isa.    (  Vid.  l>»mt.)    The  pbee  had  been  originally  an 
Athenian  colony,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  a  few 
nmaine  of  the  Greeks^  but  it  was  chiefly  filled  with 
nide  and  iavage  barbarians,  of  whose  manners  and 
habits  the  poet  dmwe  a  most  vivid  deseription.    The 
town  wae  defended  by  bat  feeble  ramparts  from  the 
ineorsiens  of  the  neighbonring  Greta,  or  still  more 
fernidable  Hibee  te  tlw  north  of  the  Danube.    Alarms 
from  the  foe  were  constant,  and  the  poet  himself  bad 
sonetinee  lb  grasp  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  place  m 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel {TriBtia,  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  barbarians 
covered  the  deesit  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  aor- 
raoeded  the  town  in  order  to  surprise  and  pillage  it.-^ 
WithoQt  books  or  society,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
ilsid  {E^.  e  Fonfo,  1,  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  garden 
Bsar  the   Flaminian  Way,  m  which,  in  his  l^ppier 
days,  he  had  breathed  his  love-eighs  and  composed  bis 
amonraa'veieee.    Some  of  the  barbarian  inhabitants 
were  along  witik  our  poet  in  the  small  and  inconvenient 
hoese  which  ho  mhabited  {TrisHa,  3,  SOa),  and  kept 
hlffl  in  m  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferocious  ap- 
psarance.     Tbev  neither  cot  their  beards  nor  hair, 
irhicb,  hanging  dishevelled  over  the  face,  gave  a  pecn- 
Uar  horror  to  their  aspect     The  whole  race  were 
elothed  in  the  shaggy  skins  of  variona  animals  (Tm/ta, 
3, 10),  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  constantly 
t  how,  and  a  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows, 
f  7Vi«(i«,  0,  7.)    They  daily  filled  the  streeto  with  tn- 
molt  and  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  caose  beibre  the  tribunals  by  the  swotd. 
(7*mfMC,  5,  10.)    But  if  there  was  danger  within  the 
walls  of  Tomi,  destraction  lay  beyond  them.    Tribes, 
who  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  off  the  fiocka  and 
burned  the  cottam.     From  the  ineec«rity  of  property 
and  severity  of  clhnate,  the  fields  were  without  grain, 
the  hills  without  vines,  the  mountains  without  oaks, 
and  the  banks  without  wiUows.    {Tristioy  3,  10,  71.) 
Absinthium,  or  wormwood,  ahme  grew  up  and  covered 
the  plaimr.     (Ep.  e  Ftrnto^  4,  8.)     Spring  brought 
wftb  it  neither  birds  nor  flowers.    In  summer  the  sun 
rarely  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  foggy  atmosphere. 
The  autumn  riied  no  fruits ;  hot,  through  every  season 
cf  the  year,  wintry  winds  blew  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence (TVufMB,  8, 10, 17),  and  lashed  the  waves  of  the 
boisterons  Eoxine  on  its  desert  shore.    (Trttfur,  4, 
4, 57.)    The  only  anhnated  object  was  the  wild  Sar- 
matian  driving  his  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  across  the 
mows,  or  the  frozen  depths  of  the  Euzine  {Tristia,  3, 
10,  32),  clad  in  his  fur  cloak,  his  countenance  alone 
ancovered,  his  beard  glistening  and  sparkling  with  the 
boar-fiost  and  flakes  of  snow.     {Tnttia,  8,  10,  21.) 
— Such  wae  the  spot  for  which  Ovid  was  compelled 
to  ezchanffe  the  thostres,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
ffudens  of  Rome,  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  banks  of 
ue  Tiber,  and  the  sun  and  soil  of  Italy. — While  thus 
drivmg  him  to  the  most  remote  and  savage  eztremity 
of  hia  empire,  Augustus  softened  the  sentence  he  had 
pnmoonced  on  Ovid  with  some  alleviating  qualifica- 
tions.    He  did  not  procure  bis  condemnation  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  but  issued  his  own  mandate,  in 
which  he  employed  die  word  **  relegation**  (reU^oHo), 
and  not  **  banishment"  {exmlium\  leaving  him,  by  this 
eboice  of  terms,  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  fortune 
and  some  other  pvtvileifM  of  a  Roman  citizen.    ( Trtt- 
<ia,  6, 11,  SI.— IWd.,  4,  8.)    Nor  were  other  circnm- 


ataaees  wantmg  in  his  fete  which  migfat  ^ve  con^ 
triboted  to  impart  consolation.     Hia  third  wife,  to 
whom  he  waa  tenderly  attached,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage  to  Scythia,cootinned 
faithful  to  her  husband  during  his  long  exile,  and  pro- 
tected hia  property  from  the  rapacity  of  his  enemies. 
(Trts/to,  1,  6.)    Many  of  his  friends  remained  undia- 
ken  bv  hia  miafortunea,  and  from  time  to  time  he  re* 
ceived  letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall. 
The  Gets,  though  they  at  length  became  displeased 
with  his  incessant  complaints  of  their  country  {Ep,  e 
PontOf  4,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  such  distinguished  hon* 
oors,  thift  he  almost  appeaza  to  have  realized  the  fa^ 
blea  of  Oipheua  and  Amphion,  in  softenrng  their  native 
ferocity  by  the  magic  of  the  Reman  lyre. .  (£p.  e  Pan- 
to^ 4,  d.-^Ibid.,  4,  14.>^Nothing,  however,  could 
compenaate  for  the  deprivations  he  suffered ;  nor  waa 
anything  omiUed  on  Ovki's  part  which  be  thought 
might  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  aasign  him,  at  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile ;  and 
Sicily  was  particulariy  poroted  at  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  auch  a  mitigation  of  punishment.    {gVutUf  5,  8.) 
This  is  the  object  of  all  hia  epistles  from  Pontus,  the 
name  of  the  diatrict  of  Mosia  in  which  Tomi  was  sit-» 
uate,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pontus  of 
Asia  Minor.     He  flattered  Augustus  during  his  life 
with  an  eztnvagance  which  bordered  on  idolatry  {Ep, 
e  Ponio,  4,  e.~7Vt«<ta,  2) ;  and  the  lettera  address* 
ed  to  his  friends  inculcate  Wilful  lessons  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitiatmg  the 
despot.     It  does  not  ai^pear,  however,  that  any  one  of 
his  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintances  ventured  to 
solicit  his  recsll,  or  to  entreat  Augustus  in  his  behalf. 
Yet  the  poet  seems  to  suppose  that  Aoguatus,  pre* 
vious  to  his  decease,  was  beginning  to  feel  more 
favourably  towards  htm.    {Ep.  e  Ponto,  4,  8.)    After 
the  desth  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of 
propitiating  his  successor,  Ovid'  wrote  a  poem  on  hie 
Apotheosis,  and  consecrated  to  him,  as  a  new  deity, 
a  temple,  where  he  daily  repaired  to  oflfer  incense  and 
worship.    {Ep.  e  PmtOj  4,  9.)    Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  his  panegyrics  on  the  new  emperor  {Ep.  e  I^onto, 
4,  13);  but  he  found  Tiberius  equally  inexorable  with 
Aoguatus. — The  health  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severely  affected  by  his  exile  and  confinement  at  Tomi. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and,  in  the 
place  of  his  banishment,  every  circumstance  was  com- 
bined which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  bore  hard  on  one  who  bad 
passed  a  delicate  youth  of  pleaaure  and  repose  under 
an  Italian  sky.     In  consecjuence,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  he  totally  lost  his  strength  and  appetite  {Ep. 
e  Ponto,  I,  10),  and  became  thin,  pale,  and  exhaust- 
ed.    Prom  time  to  time  he  recovered  end  relapsed, 
till  at  length,  st  the  ace  of  80,  he  sunk  under  the 
hardships  to  Which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
His  death  happened  in  the  year  771,  m  the  ninth  year 
of  his  exile,  and  the  fourth' of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Before  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  aahee 
might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  desire,  however, 
was  not  complied  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Gelft  erected  to  him  a  mon- 
ument near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. — ^It  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  his  poetical  career 
with  some  attempt  at  heroic  aubjects,  particularly  ^e 
Gigantomackia.    But  he  soon  directed  his  attention 
from  such  topics  to  others  which  were  more  consonant 
to  his  disposition.     Accordingly,  the  earliest  writings 
of  Ovid  now  extant  are  amatory  elegies  in  the  stvle 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.    These  elegies  are  styled 
Amores,  amounting  in  all  to  foityvnine,  and  were  eri* 
ginally  divided  by  the  poet  into  five  boo4cs.    There 
are  now  only  three  books  in  the  printed  editions  of 
Ovid ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  all  the  elegies' 
he  niote  be  atill  included  in  thia  division,  at  if  two 
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bookt  h%Te  bem  mppressed.  Tbete  ekgiei,  with  a 
yeiy  few  exceptions,  are  of  an  amaUny  description. — 
As  an  elegiac  writer,  Ovid  has  more  resemblance  to 
Propenius  than  to  TibuUus.  His  images  and  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwells  not  smid  the  visionary  scenes  of  Tibullus,  he 
indulges  not  in  his  melsncholy  dreams,  nor  poors  forth 
auch  tenderness  of  feeling  as  the  lover  of  Delia.  The 
Ameret  of  Ovid  have  all  the  brilliancy  snd  freshness 
of  the  period  of  life  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
are  full  of  ingenious  conceptions,  graceful  images,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  elegies  of  Ovid.  Their  faults  consiat  in  an  abuse 
of  the  facility  of  invention,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  an  occasional  affectation  and  antithesis  in  the 
language  of  love,  and  (as  in  the  elegies  of  Propertius) 
the  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  not  very  happy  or  ap- 
propriate, allusion  to  mythological  fables; — Before  finr 
ishing  the  elegies  styled  Amoret^  Ovid  had  already 
commenced  the  composition  of  the  Heroidea  {Am.,  2, 
18),  which  ar«i  likewise  written  in  the  elegiac  measure. 
They  are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  chiefly 
from  queens  %nd  princesses  who  figured  in  the  heroic 
ages,  to  the  objects  of  their  vehement  affections,  and 
are  in  number  not  fewer  than  twenty-one ;  but  there 
is  some  doubt  with  regard  to  the  sutbenticity  of  six  of 
them,  namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris ;  I^an* 
der  lo  Hero,  Hero  to  I^eander ;  Acontius  to  Cydippe, 
Cydippe  to  Aconttue.  These  six,  though  they  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the  name  of  Ovid, 
alonff  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  commentators  to 
Aulus  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  our  poet, 
as  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  and  .^neas  to  Dido.-^The 
Heraides  present  us  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  fictions  of  an  amorous  antiquity,  resounding 
with  the  names  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  Pbedra.  Ju- 
lius Scaliger  pronounces  tbem  to  be  the  most  poUah- 
ed  of  all  the  productions  of  Ovid.  (Poet.,  6, 7.)  But 
there  is  a  tiresome  aniformity  in  the  situations  and 
characters  of  the  heroines.  The  injudicious  length  to 
which  each  epistle  is  extended  has  occasioned  a  repe- 
tition in  it  of  the  sam^  ideas  ;  while  the  ceaseless  tone 
of  complaints  uttered  by  these  forsaken  damsels  has 
produced  a  monotony,  which  renders  a  perusal,  at 
least  of  the  whole  series  of  epistles,  insopportably  fa- 
tiguing. There  is  also  a  neglect  of  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  ages : 
and  in  none  of  the  works  of  Ovid  is  his  indulgence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remsrkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
/Cause  many  of  the  epistles,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Bri- 
seis,  Medea,  Ariadne,  and  Dido,  lead  us  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  Latin  author  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, Catullus,  and  Virgil,  those  poets  of  true  sim- 
j>licity  and  unaffected  ten&mess.  The  work  of  Ovid 
entitled  De  Arte  Amandi,  or,  more  properly,  Artis 
Amatoria  lAber^  is  written,  like  the  Amorew  and 
Heroidet,  in  the  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  elegiac  in  its  subject,  as  it  merely 
communicates,  in  a  light  and  often  sportive  manner, 
tiiose  lessons  in  the  Art  of  Love  which  were  the  fruits 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  been  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  mukifsrieus  intrigues  recorded  in 
the  Atnora.  This  poem  was  not  whttten  earlier  than 
the  year  76S;  for  the  author  mentions  in  the  first 
book  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  fleets,  which  was  exhibited  at  that 
period  in  ihe  NaumackU,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gustus, The  whole  work  is  .divided  into  tbcee  books. 
-^This  work  is  ouiioos  and  usel'ul,  from  the  infonna- 
tiOB  it  affords  concerning  Roman  manners  and  an- 
tiquities in  their  lighter  departmenU;;  and,  though  not 
written  in  the  tone  or  form  of  satire,  it  givea  us  nearly 
the  same  insight  as  professed  satirical  productions 
Into  the  minor  follies  of  the  Augustan  age.    Wbatev^ 


object  the  poet  may  hara  bad  in  view  when  composiag 
this  work,  it  may  be  safely  concliided  that  thefocm 
itself  did  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  corraptioii  of 
the  morals  of  his  feUow-citizens,  since  the  indulgsoee 
of  eveiy  vice  was  then  so  licensed  at  Rome  Ibat.ihsy 
could  hardly  receive  any  additional  stain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  very  depravation  of  manneta  gave  biith  to 
the  work  of  Ovid,  suggested  its  pernicious  counsels, 
and  obtained  for  it  t^  popularity  with  which  it  was 
crowned. — The  book  De  Kemedio  Amm»  is  connaet- 
ed  with  that  De  Arte  Amuidi^  and  waa  written  a  short 
while  after  it.  This  poem  discloses  the  means  \i% 
which  those  who  have  been  unaoccessfoi  in  love,  or 
are  enslaved  by  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health  and 
fortune,  may  be  cured  of  their  paaaion.  Occnpatioo, 
travelling,  society,  and  a  change  of  the  affections,  if 
possible,  to  some  other  object,  are  the  remedies  on 
which  the  author  chiefly  relies.  This  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  the  X^ 
Arte  Amandi.  It  is  almost  entirely  deatitute  of  those 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  the  latter  poein  ia  so 
much  beautified  and  enlivened.  It  has  fewer  spoit- 
ive  touches  and  fewer  fascinating  deacriptions. — The 
Metamorphose*  of  Ovid  had  been  composed  by  him 
previous  to  his  exile.  But  he  received  the  mandate 
for  his  relegation  while  yet  emptoyed  in  the  task  of 
conection,  and  when  he  had  completed  thia  laboor 
only  on  the  first  three  books.  Finding  himself  thus 
condemned  to  banishment  from  Rome,  he  threw  the 
work  mto  the  flames,  partly  from  vexation  and  disgust 
at  his  verses  in  general,  which  had  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  his  punishment,  and  partly  because  he  consid- 
ered it  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  coold  no  loogjer 
have  any  opportunity  or  motive  for  perfecting.  {Trii- 
^to,  1,  6.)  Fortunately,  however,  some  transcripts  had 
been  previously  made  by  hia  friends  of  this  beautifol 
production,  which  was  thus  preserved  to  the  woild. 
Aftfr  Ovid's  departure  from  Rome,  these  quickly 
passed  into  extensive  circulation ;  they  were  gener^ 
ally  read  and  admired,  and  a  copy  waa  placed  in  his 
library,  which  was  still  preserved  and  kept  up  by  his 
family.  {Tristia,  1,  1,  118.)  In  the  depths  of  his 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned,  perhapa  not  without  satis- 
faction, that  his  work  had  be§n  saved ;  and  be  even 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  his  favourite  passages 
might  meet  the  eye  of  Augustus.  {TrUtia,  2,  557.) 
But  he  was  annoyed  by  the  recollection  that  the  poem 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  state  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  (  Tristia,  3, 14, 23.)  He  had  no  copy  with  him 
at  Tomi,  on  which  he  could  complete  the  corrections 
which  he  had  commenced  at  Rome.  He  therefore 
thought  it  necesssry  to  apprize  his  friends  in  Italy, 
that  the  work  had  not  received  his  last  emendations ; 
and,  as  an  apology  for  its  imperfections,  he  proposes 
that  the  six  following  linea  should  be  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  the  copies  of  his  Mctamorphotes  which  were 
then  circulating  in  the  capital.    {Trutia,  1,  6.) 

*•  Orha  parente  tup  quicumque  volumina  tangit ; 

His  saltern  vestra  detur  in  urhe  locu*. 
Quoque  magisfaveas,  non  hac  sunt  tdita  ah  ipso, 

Sed  quasi  de  domini  funere  rapta  sui. 
^uicquid  in  Ms  igitur  vitii  rude  carmen  hahebit, 

Emendaturus,  si  licuissct,  erat.** 

The  Metamorphoses,  therefore— at  leaat  the  twelve 
concluding  books — should  be  read  with  some  degree  o/ 
that  indolcence  which  is  given  to  the  laat  six  books  of 
the  iEneid ;  though,  from  what  we  see  in  the  perfect^ 
ed  works  of  Ovid,  it  csn  hardly  be  supposed  that,  even 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  be  would  have  expunged 
conceiu  and  retrenched  redundancies  with  the  pore 
taste  and  scrupulous  judsment  of  the  Mantuan  bard. 
—In  the  composition  of  his  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  can 
lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  invenuon.  Not  one  oC 
the  immense  number  of  transmutations  which  he  has 
zecpi^de^^  Jfjcom  tha  first  sfsparaUon  of  Chaos  till  the 
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•MlheMit  of  Jnliiif  Csmt,  i*  of  his  own  eoDtrivaaco. 
Tlwy  tfe  «U  fictions  of  the  Oreekt  u|d  Orieotol  na- 
tions, intwspttted,  peibaps,  with  a  few  Latin  or  Etrus- 
can ikbles.  In  feet,  a  book  of  Metamorphoses  which 
were  feigned  by  the  poet  himself,  would  have  pos- 
sessed  no  chann,  being  anaothorized  by  public  belief, 
«r  even  tkut  species  of  popular  credulity  which  be- 
stows interest  and  probability  on  the  most  extravagant 
fictions.  And,  indeed,  Ovid  had  little  motive  for  in- 
vention, since,  in  the  relations  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  this  subject,  he  could  enter  the. most  ez- 
lensive  field  ever  opened  to  the  career  of  a  poet.— 
The  M^amorpkfiBCM  of  Ovid  are  introduced  by  a  de- 
scription of  tlie  primeval  world,  and  the  early  changes 
it  onderwent.  All  that  he  writes  of  Chaos  is  merely 
a  panphrase  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  poetic 
beauty  than  philosophic  truth  and  consistency.  The 
account  of  the  creation,  which  is  described  with  im- 
|vessive  brevity,  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  the  war  with  the  giants,  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  the  self-production  of  various  monsters  in 
those  early  periods  by  the  teeming  and  yet  unezbaust- 
ad  earth.  This  Isst  subject  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo,  end  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  ^mee  in  honour  of  bis  victory :  at  their 
first  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the  laurel  being  unknown  till  the  transformation 
of  Daphne,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
voDown.  Our  poet  thus  glides  into  the  series  of  his 
naetamofphoses,  which  are  extended  to  fifteen  books, 
and  amount  in  all  to  not  less  thsn  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  stories  of  this  description  related  by  Ovid^s 
predecessors  were  generally  insulated,  and  did  not 
Lang  together  by  any  association  or  thread  of  dis- 
comae.  But  the  Roman  poet  continues  as  he  had 
commenced,  and,  like  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
who  comprehended,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa^ 
Uas,  he  proceeda  from  link  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  fiction,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  adventures,  and  passing  imperceptibly  from  one  ule 
to  aaother,  so  that  the  whole  poem  forms  an  uninter- 
rapted  recital.  In  themselves,  however,  the  events 
have  frequently  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  preceding  and  succeeding  fable 
often  consists  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  transfor- 
mation occurred  at  the  same  place  or  at  the  same 
time,  or  had  reference,  perhapa,  to  the  same  amorous 
deity. — ^In  such  an  infinite  number,  the  merit  of  the 
atones  must  be  widely  different ;  the  following,  how- 
aver,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best :  the  fables 
of  C^phalus  snd  Procris,  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  of 
Hippomanes  and  Atalanta,  the  flight  of  Dadalus  and 
Icams,  the  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  But  of  the 
whole,  the  story  of  Phaethon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
did and  highly  poetical. — It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever«  to  the  Metamorphoses,  that,  however  great  may 
be  Che  merit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  is  too  much 
aniformtty  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  since  all  the  stories 
are  of  one  sort,  snd  end  in  some  metamorphosis  or 
other.  {Kuim£s*s  Elements  of  Critieismt  vol.  1,  c.  9.) 
But  this  objectioB,  if  it  be  one,  can  lie  only  against 
the  choice  aif  the  subieet ;  for  if  s  poet  announces  that 
bo  is  to  sing  of  bodies  changed  and  converted  into 
new  forma,  what  elae  than  meumorpboses  can  be  ex- 
pected 1  Besides,  in  the  incidents  that  lead  to  these 
tcansformations,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  feeling  ex- 
cited, and  the  poet  intermingles  the  noble  with  the  fa- 
miliar,  and  the  gay  with  the  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
tinea,  too,  the  metamorphosis  seems  a  mere  pretext 
fiw  the  introduction  of  the  at<Mnr,  and  occupies  a  very 
anconaiderahle  portion  of  it.  The  blood  which  flowed 
fiom  Ajax,  when  he  alew  himself  in  a  transport  of  in- 
dignation, because  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged 
-tQ  Ulysses,  pxoduoed  a  hyacinth,  and  on  this  feeble 
aiaailhe  poet  has  iagrafted  the  animated  and  eloquent 


speeches  of  the  contending  Grecian  cbiefo.  In  the 
tragic  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  them- 
selves sre  not  metamorphosed,  but  the  fruit  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree  under  which  their  blood  was  shed  assumes 
a  crimson  dye.  It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  blemishee  and  beauties  of  such  an  extensive 
work  as  the  Metamorphoses,  The  luxuriance  of  thought 
and  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  of 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here ;  but  his  comparisons  are 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  his  descriptions  are  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  pabce  of  the  Son 
or  the  cottage  of  Philemon.  The  many  interesting  sit- 
uations displayed  in  the  Metamorphoses  have  formed 
a  mine  for  the  exertion  of  human  genius  in  all  suc- 
ceeding periods,  not  merely  in  the  province,  of  narra- 
tive fable,  but  in  the  department  of  tne  drama  and  fine 
arts ;  and  no  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  has  supplied  so  many  and  such  happy  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  The  Greek  books  from  which 
the  Metamorphoses  were  chiefly  taken  having  been 
lost,  the  worx  of  Ovid  is  now  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  record  extant  of  ancient  mythology.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  reduce  every  story,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  into  a  moral  allegory  (Garth^ 
Pre/,  to  Translation)]  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  them,  with  others,  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  types  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  MuUer, 
Einleitung,  vol.  4,  p.  163,  &c. — Fabric.^  BiM,  Lot.,  vol. 
1,  p.  Ul.^Goujet,  Bib.  Franc.,  vol.  6,  p.  16,  52,)  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Metamorphoses 
are  immense  archives  of  Grecian  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  mask  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  history, 
some  features  of  manners  and  the  primeval  world, 
may  yet  be  discovered.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  though  written  in  elegiac  and  not  in 
heroic  measure,  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  or 
continuation  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Its  composition 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  the  author  previous  to 
his  exile.  The  work  was  corrected  and  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  (Fasti,  4,  81),  and  was  thence  sent  to 
Rome,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great  Ger- 
manicus.  The  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
soffgested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachus 
had  publish^  under  the  title  .of  Ahta,  in  which  he 
feigns  that,  being  transported  to  Helicon,  he  was  there 
instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  religious  ussffcs  and  ancient  ceremonies.  It 
would. appear  that,  before  the  time  of  Ovid,  some 
vague  design  of  writing  a  poem  of  this  description  had 
been  entertained  by  Propertius  {Eleg,,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  executed  the  work  which  Propertius 
did  not  liv6,  or,  perhaps,  found  himself  unable,  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  Fasti  ori- 
ginally signified,  in  opposition  to  Nefasii^  the  days  on 
which  law  proceedings  could  be  legally  held,  or  other 
ordinary  business  transacted ;  and  thence  it  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  denote  the  books  or  tables  on  which 
the  days  in  each  month  accounted  as  Fasti  or  Nefasti 
were  exhibited.  The  term  at  length  was  applied  to  any 
record  digested  in  regular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Fasti  Consular es ;  and  with  Ovid  it  signifies  the  anni- 
versaries of  religious  festivals,  of  dedications  of  temples, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar under  the  name  of  Dies  Fastis  and  which  in  general 
belonged,  in  the  ancient  meaning,  to  the  class  of  Dies 
Nefasti  rather  than  Fasti.  C.  Hemina  and  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  had  given  histories  of  these  festivals  in 
prose :  but  their  works  were  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  the  subject  the  embellisn- 
ments  of  poetry  and  imagination.  The  object  of  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  is  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  observance  of  the  diflerent  Roman  fes- 
tivals, as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
to  assoeiate  the  celebration  of  these  holydays  with  th^ 
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■nil's  eoune  ia  tho  todiaCf  and  witli  th*  iiiiiig  or  Mt- 
tang  of  the  stars*    A  book  is  assigned  to  eocb  moDch, 
but  the  work  eonclodes  with  June.    The  six  other 
books,  which  would  haye  completed  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, may  have  perished  during  the  middle  ages ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  uiey  never  were  written. 
No  ancient  author  or  grammarian  quotes  a  single  phrase 
or  word  from  any  of  the  last  aix  books  of  the  Fa§ii; 
and,  in  some  lines  of  the  Tristia.  (2,  549,  teqq.),  the 
author  himself  informs  us  that  the  composition  bad 
been  mterrupted.    This  subject  itself  does  not  afford 
much  scope  for  the  display' of  poetic  genius.     Its  ar- 
rangement was  prescribed  by  the  series  of  the  festi- 
▼ala,  while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  be  so 
often  introduced,  and  the  chronological  researches, 
were  aUke  unfavourable  to  the  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion.    The  FasUf  however,  ia  a  work  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  learned  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  derived  from  it.    The  author  has 
poured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  steril  in- 
dications of  the  calendar,  he  has  traced  mythological 
worship  to  its  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  my»> 
teries  of  that  theology  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinities.     Even  Scaliger,  whose  opinions  are  gen- 
erally so  unfavourable  to  Ovid,  admits  the  ancient  and 
extensive  erudition  displayed  in  the  Faati.    {Poet,^  6, 
7.)    In  particular,  much  mythological  information  may 
be  obtained  from  it  as  to  the  points  in  which  the  su- 
perstitions and  rites  of  the  Romans  differed  from  those 
of  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended.     "  The  account,"  says  Gibbon,  "  of  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  curious  and 
well  expressed.    We  may  distinguish  in  it  an  Oriental 
allegory,  a  Greek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."   Some 
truths  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  may  be 
also  elicited  from  the  Fasti.    It  may  appear  abeui^  to 
appeal  to  a  poet  in  preference  or  contradiction  to  an- 
nalists and  chroniclers ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
these  annalists  themselves  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facts  from  poetical  tradition.     Ovid,  besides,  had 
studied  the  Registers  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  which 
are  now  lost,  and  which  recorded,  along  with  religions 
observances,  many  historical  events.    Occasional  light 
may  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fa$ti  of  Ovid  on 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  dubious  points  of  Ro- 
man story.     For  example,  our  poet  completely  vindi- 
cates Romulus  from  the  charge  of  having  slain  his 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  passion.    Remus 
was  legally  sentenced  to  death,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing violated  a  salutary  law  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  state,  it  was  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolably. — ^The  circumstance  of  the  mel- 
ancholy exile  of  Ovid  gate  occasion  to  the  last  of  his 
works,  the  Tristia^  and  the  Ejnstol^  e  Ponio.    The 
first  book  of  the  Tristia,  containing  ten  elegies,  was 
written  by  Ovid  at  sea,  during  his  perilous  voyage  from 
Rome  to  Pontus.     (TVwft'a,  1,  1,  4».— iW<«.,  I,  10.) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  opinion,  will  hold  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  elegies  of  the  first  book.    He  speaks 
in  the  sixth  of  copies  of  his  Metamorphoses  being  cir- 
culated at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  re- 
ceive this  intelligence  while  on  his  way  to  Pontus. 
The  first  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
occunences  at  his  departure  from  the  capital,  the 
storms  he  encountered,  and  the  places  he  saw  in  the 
course  of  his  navigation.    The  remaining  four  books 
were  composed  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
gloomy  residence  at  Tomi.    In  the  second  book,  ad- 
dressed to  Augustus,  he  apologizes  for  his  former  life 
and  vnitings.     In  some  of  the  elegies  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  coroplams  to  himself  of  the 
hard  fate  he  had  suffered  in  beinff  exiled  from  Italy  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Eoxine :  in  others  he 
exhoru  his  correspondents  at  Rome  to  endeavour  to 
initigata  the  anger  of  Augaftu  aad  obtain  hit  rectU. 
MS 


The  a«aMa,faow«?er,of  tha  frieada  nd  ptnws  «h«i 
he  addressed  are  not  meationed  <  Tristia  1, 4, 7),  since, 
during  this  time,  his  relatives  and  acquaintaBcea  were 
afraid  leat  they  ahould  incur  the  diapleasure  of  Aogua- 
tus  by  holding  any  communicataoD  with  the  unhappy 
exile.    At  the  end  of  three  yeara,  this  apprebtasiQiv 
which,  perhaps,  had  been  all  aloas  imaginaty*  was  no 
longer  entertained ;  and,  aecordingly,  the  epiatles  which 
he  wrote  from  Pontus  during  the  remainder  of  bis  s^ 
vere  sojourn  si^  inscribed  wiUi  the  namea  of  his  friends^ 
among  whom  we  find  the  moat  distingnished  cbaiac* 
ters  of  the  day.    These  elegiac  epistlea  differ  from  tbe 
Tristia  merely  in  the  poet's  correapODdenls  being  ad- 
dreased  by  name,  instead  of  receiviiw  no  appeliatiea 
whatever,  or  being  only  mentioned  tinder  some  pdvata 
and  conventional  title.    The  subjecta  of  the  four  books 
of  epistles  from  Pontus  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  in  the  Tm(ia,  camplainU  of  ibe  region  to  which 
the  poet  had  been  baniidwd,  and  exhortations  to  his 
friends  to  obtain  hia  recall    From  the  first  line  of  the 
Tristia  to  the  last  of  the  epistles  from  Pontoa,  the  lyre 
of  the  exiled  baxd  sounds  bat  oao  cootinuad  atiain  of 
wailing  and  complaint.    All  the  melancholy  eventa  of 
his  former  life  are  recalled  tp  hie  lecoUection,  and  each 
dismal  cireumaUnce  in  hia  preaeot  condition  is  ioa* 
measurably  deplored.    But  he  speaks  of  hia  old  age, 
mortifications,  and  aorrowa  with  soch  tonchinff  and 
natural  eloquence,  and^in  a  tone  so  truly  monrofid,  that 
no  one  can  read  his  plaiptive  Unas  without  bain^  deeply 
affected.     The  only  elegies  in  which  Ovid  quits  aven 
for  a  moment  this  tone  of  complaint,  are  thaae  whete 
he  celebrates  the  victones  of  Tiberius  in  Germany ; 
and  the  commencement  of  a  poem  on  the  return  of 
apring,  which  containa  the  aole  linaa  in  the  Tristia 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  aoothad  by  the  iaa- 
proving  aeaaon  or  the  reviving  charms  of  natuia.— 
During  hia  exile,-  Ovid  appeara  to  have  bean  much  i» 
debted  to  the  kindness  and  commiaaratioo  of  the  friends 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Rome.    A  few,  how- 
ever, with  whom  he  had  been  boond  in  tiee  of  the  ck>- 
sest  intimacy,  not  only  neglected  him  during  his  baiH 
ishment,  but  attempted  to  despoil  him  of  the  patamooy 
which  he  still  retained  by  the  indnlgence  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  conduct  of  one  who  haid  been  his  wsnn- 
est  friend  in  prosperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  Am  in 
adversity,  prompted  him,  while  at  Tomi,  to  dip  hia  pan 
in  the  gall  of  satire,  from  which,  during  a  long  life,  he 
had  meritoriously  absuined.    The  friend,  now  changed 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  oor  poet  to  pen  a 
vehement  satire,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
HyginuB,  the  celebrated  mythograph,  and  at  this  time 
the  keeper  of  the  rraperial  library.    Ovid,  however, 
does  not  name  his  enemy,  bnt  execratea  him  in  his 
Ibis.     Callimachua,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  satirised  him  under  tbe  appellation 
of  Ibis,  an  unclean  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  Ovid  be* 
stowed  it  on  Hyginus,  who,  though  a  native  of  Spain, 


bad  gone  in  eariVyouth  to  £^pt,  and  was  brought 'from 
Alexandrea  to  Rome.  He  nad  offended  oar  poet  by 
attempting  to  persuade  his  \nie  to  accept  another  baa- 
band,  and  by  soliciting  the  emperov  to  confiscate  his 
property,  with  a  view  of  having  it  bestowed  on  him- 
self  The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  this  sdf- 
ish  and  ungrateful  friend  cannot,  perhapa,  be  properly 
termed  a  satire,  bein^  a  series  ^  curses  in  the  stvle 
of  the  Dvret  of  Valenos  Cato.  They  are  of  anch  a 
description  that,  compared  with  them,  the  Anathemas 
of  Emulphus  and  the  Cuiae  of  Kehama  may  be  consid- 
ered aa  benedictions.— Besides  tbe  wotka  of  Ovid 
which  yet  remain  entire,  and  which  have  now  been 
fully  enumerated,  there  are  fragmenta  still  ezunt  fram 
some  poems  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  bean  the 
author.  The  Ho/feu/icen,  which  ie  much  mvtilated, 
is  attributed  to  Ovid  on  the  authority  of  the  aider 
Pliny  (38, 3),  who  says  that  he  baa  told  many  woadai* 
ful  things  coneemiog  the  natore  of  fiahea  i«i  hia  Haii 
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mtkmif  tnd  in  find  in  Pliny  the  nABMs  of  MYcral 
6eh68  which  are  not  mmitioneid  by  any  other  author, 
hot  perhaps  were  natives  of  the  sea  On  the  shore  of 
which  Ovid  commence  this  poem  towards  the  close 
of  fie  life.  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  Wems- 
dorff  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Ovid,  as 
it  is  not  found  in  any -MS.  of  his  works;  and  he  as- 
signs it  to  Orstins  Faii^us.  Ovid  also  wrote  a  poem 
A  Medaemmine  faciei,  as  we  learn  from  two  lines  in 
his  Art  tf  Lave  (3,  205).  It  is  doubted,  however) 
ii  the  fragment  reinaininff  under  this  title  be  the  gen- 
nine  wodc  of  nnr  poet.— "During  his  residence  at  Tomi, 
Ovid  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  was  there  spoken.  The  town  had  been  origi- 
nally foonded  by  a  Qreek  colony,  but  the  Grtok  Ian- 
goage  had  been  gradually  conropted,  from  the  indux  of 
the  Qet«,  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
in  the  jaigon  now*  employed.  Ovid,  however,  com* 
posed  a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ex- 
tant, wouU  be  a  great  philological  curiosity.  The  sub- 
ject he  chose  was  the  praises  of  the  imperial  family  at 
Rome.  When  completed,  he  read  it  aloud  in- an  as- 
sembly of  the  Get« ;  and  he  paints  with  much  spirit 
and  animation  the  effisct  it  produced  on  his  audience. 
—After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  d  liferent 
woiks  of  Ovid  in  succession,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
dnlffe  in  many  general  remarks  on  his  defects  or  merito. 
Sn&e  it  to  say,  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  imsflination, 
the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  his  wonderful  art  in  bringing 
every  scene  or  image  distinctly,  as  it  were,  before  the 
view,  and  the  fluent,  unlaboured  ease  of  his  versificsr 
tiovu  have  been  universally  admired.  But  his  wit  was 
too  profuse  and  his  fancy  too  exuberant.  The  natural 
indolence  of  his  temper,  and  his  high  self-esteem,  did 
not  pennit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horsce,  a 
finiafaed  model  of  harmony  and  proportion.  {Dwnlop^s 
Soman  LUeraiure,  vol.  3,  p.  849,  eeqq.)'^The  best 
editioos  of  Ovid  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Anut,  1727, 
4  vols.  4to,  end  that  of  Lemsire,  Parrs,  1820-24^  10 
vols.  8vo.  Theeditionof N  Heinsius, ^nu^,  1661, 
3  vole.  12mo,  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

OzKA,  small  pointed  islands,  near  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  Their  ancient  name  has 
reference  to  their  form  ('Ofeiat)-  Strabo  reports, 
thst  these  are  the  ssme  which  Homer  calls  Thoe. 
(Od.,  15,  ^9S.^Slrabo,  468.)  Stephanos  supposes 
the  Ozee  to  be  DuUchium  (s.  v.  Aov^Ix^ov).  This 
group  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
so/eri,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  appellation  of  Oxia.    {GeWe  JHn.,  p.  298.) 

Ozos,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  that  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Chreat  Bukharia,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  coarse  in  a  northwest  direction. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
of  1200  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxus  is  now 
the  Amoo  or  Jihon  (the  latter  being  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Arabian  geojipraphers).  According  to  most 
of  the  ancient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the  Cssni- 
an.  and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  iu  fonner  channel ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  writers  think  that  Herodotus  spelake  of  the  Oxus 
under  the  nsme  of  Araxes  (1, 201,  iegq. ;  4,  11);  but 
it  is  moie  likely  that  he  there  refera  to  the  Volga.  The 
hiatorian,  however,  certainly  confounds  it  with  the 
Araxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  ssys  it  rises  in  the  conn- 
tiy  of  the  Mstieni  (1,  202),  and  flowa  towards  the  east 
(4,  40).  According  to  his  account,  there  were  many 
islands  in  it,  some  aa  laree  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied 
itaelf  by  forty  montfaa,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshes, 
vrith  the  exception  of  one,  that  flowed  into  the  Caspi- 
an (1,  202).  Strabo  says,  that  the  Oxus  rose  in  the 
Indian  MoonUhis»  and  flowed  into  the  Caspian  (Strab., 
609,  619X  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mela  (3,  6) 
and  Ptolainy.  Pliny  (6,  18)  maket  it  nw  in  a  lak« 
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called  Qxut;  bnt  it  is  not  improbable  that,  vfith  his 
usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
he  oonfounda  its  source  with  its  termination.  The 
Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  receives  many  af- 
fluents, of  which  the  most  important  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  was  the  Ochus,  which,  according  to  most  ae*> 
counts,  flowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth,  though 
some  make  it  to  have  entered  the  Csspisn  by  a  separ- 
ate channel.  {Strab.,  509, 5 18.)— The  Oxus  haa  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  history  and 
civilization  of  Asia.  It  has  in  almost  sU  agea  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of  South-* 
western  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  ind 
Tartary.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  tenninated 
by  its  banka,  and  those  of  the  Macedonians  were  few 
and  unimportant  beyond  it.  The  Oxus  appears  also  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  earliest  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  produce  of  India  to  the  western  coon- 
tries  of  Asia.  Strabo  informa  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Aristobulos,  that  gooda  were  conveyed  from  India 
down  the  Oxua  to  the  Caspian,  and  were  thence  carried 
by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the  coontriea  bor« 
dering  on  the  Euxiue.  {Strab.^  509.)  This  account  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (<p.  FlnL^  6, 
19),  who  informs  us,  that  Pompey  learned,  in  .the  war 
with  Mithradates,  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by 
the  Oxus  into  the  Csspian,  ai^  thence  through  the 
Caapian  to  the  river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  were 
conveyed,  by  a  journey  of  five  daya,  to  the  river  Phasis 
iu  Pontus.  The  breadth  of  the  Oxus,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Balkh,  is  800  yards,  and  iU  depth  20 
feet  (Buriu'e  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  249) ;  but  sooth  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  26 
to  29  feet  deep.  {Bume*s  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  b.^En- 
cijcl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol;  17,  p.  108.) — According  to 
Wahl,  the  term  Osehan  in  Pehlvi  meant  **  river,"  and 
bo  thinks  that  this  name  was  aofiened  down  by  the 
Greeks  into  OsmSj  the  intermediate  form  having  been 
probably  Osckus  or  Ochus.  A  Hindoo  name  for  the 
same  river  is  said  to  be  Kasseh,  which  means  "  water," 
and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  German  Wasser, 
The  Oxus,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  kot' 
^^ox^t  aa  being  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  great  river 
of  Upper  Aaia.  The  root  in  Osehan  (or  Och-i)  bean 
some  analogy  to  that  in  the  old  names  Ogyges  and 
Oceanus.  (Vtd.  Ogyges.—  Wahl,  MiUel-und  Vor- 
der-iisien,  vol.  1,  p.  763. — RUter,  Erdkunde,  vol  2» 

22.— ^oAr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  186.) 

OxTORACA,  a  nation  of  India  who  are  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  the  district  now  called  Ouischj  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Acesines  and  Indus.  {Strojbo,  701. 
^Steph.  Byz.,  p.  616.— Arrian,  6,  13. -^Vineera's 
Nearchus,  p.  133.) 

OxYBYNCHus,  s  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  of 
Heptanomis,  and  capital  of  the  Oxyrynchite  Nome. 
It  was  situate  on  the  canal  of  Moaris,  south  of  Herac* 
leopolis  Magna,  and  received  its  name  (a  translation 
very  probably  from  the  E^ptian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
called  b^pvyxog  in  Greek,  a  species  of  pike,  being 
worshipped  and  having  a  temple  here.  This  place  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  monks  and  hermits  when  Chris- 
tianity was  spread  over  Egypt.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Behnese,  built  on  iu  ru- 
ins, but  some  fragments  of  stone  pillsrs,  and  a  aingle 
column  left  atandiog,  and  which  appears  to  have  form* 
ed  part  of  a  portico  of  the  composite  order.  {JEliant 
Hist.  An.,  10,  46.— /iit^iM,  de  viia  Patrum,  c.  5.— 
Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  412.) 

OzoLJB,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  in  Greece. 
Besides  the  explanation  of  their  name  as  given  in  a 
previoos  article  <etd.  Locri  I.),  the  following  etymol- 
ogies are  mentioned  by  Pansaniaa.  1.  During  the 
reign  of  Oreatheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
forth  a  atick  (fvXov)  inatead  of  a  whelp.  Orestheua 
planted  thia,  and  a  vine  shot  up,  firom  the  broMcheM 
{6^)  of  which  the  lace  derived  their  name.    2.  An-. 
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•ther  Mplratttoii  mtdethetemi  come  from  the  $tenek 
(H^)  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  Neighbouring  parte. 

5.  A  third  class  of  etymologiste  derived  the  appella- 
tion from  the  stench  that  proceeded  from  the  pKeraons 
of  the  early  Chols,  they  having  been  accaatomed  to 
wear  nndressed  skins  of  wild  beasts.  (Pmuen.,  10, 
88.--Conaali  also  SubeU»,  ad  toe.) 

P. 

Paoatunvs,  Titus  Juliub,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Gaol  about 
the  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign.  He  was  soon  after 
defeated,  A.D.  249,  and  pot  to  death. 

Pachtnus  {Tldxuvoc  oKpa),  a  promontory  of  Sibily, 
forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
called  also,  by  some  of  the  Latin  writers,  Pachynum. 
{Mela,  2, 7.*- P^.,  3, 8.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories that  give  to  Sicily  ito  triangular  figure,  the 
other  two  being  Pelorus  and  Lilybaom.  The  modem 
name  is  Capo  Passaro.  lu  soothemraost  point  is 
called  by  Ptolemy  Odymea  Acra  {*0&vaaeia  &Kpa)f  and 
coincides  with  the  projection  of  the  coaat  before  which 
the  islands  delie  CorrerUi  lie.  Between  Pachynos  and 
this  latter  cape  lies  a  small  harbour,  called  at  the  prea- 
ent  day  Porto  di  PalOf  and  the  aame  with  what  Cice- 
ro terms  Portua  Pachyni.  {In  Verr.,  5,  34.)  It 
served  merely  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  mariners  in 
stress  of  weather.  Thia  narboor  is  very  probably  meant 
by  the  IHn.  Maxit.  when  it  gives  the  distance  **a  Syror 
eusit  Paekyno"  at  400  stadia  or  45  geographical  mil^ 
along  the  coast,  since  the  direct  line  from  Syracuse  to 
the  promontory  of  Pachynus  is  less  than  this.  {IHn, 
Marit,,  p.  492,  ed.  Wesseling. — Mannerly  Geogr.f  vol. 
9.  pt.  2.  p.  341.) 

pAcdaus,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Orodes,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  a  prince  of  great  merit.  Aftar  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  invade 
Syria,  having  Osaces,  a  veteran  commander,  associa- 
ted with  him.  The  Parthians  were  driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  Cains  Cassius,  and  Osacea  was  sUun.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Paconis  invaded  Syria  in  con- 
junction with  Labienos,  and,  having  many  exiled 
Komans  with  him,  met  with  complete  success,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  reduced  under  the  Par- 
thian sway.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judaa,  and 
placed  on  the  throne  Antigonos,  son  of  Hyrcaoos. 
The  Roman  power  having  Imco  re-established  in  Syria 
by  the  efforts  of  Ventidius,  Pacorus  again  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Roman 
oommander.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des, who  for  several  days  refused  all  nourishment. 
{Justin,  42,  4.— V>Z/.  Patere.,  12,  78.— Tocii.,  HisL, 

6,  9.)— II.  Son  of  Yonones  H.,  kmg  of  Parthia.  He 
received  from  his  brother  Vologeses,  who  aucceeded 
Yonones,  tbe  country,  of  Media  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  Alani, 
who  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  for  some  time  in 
the  mountains.    {TacU.y  Ann.,  15,  2  ei  14.) 

Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  rising  in  the  sontheast- 
em  part  of  Mount  Troolus,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mus,  after  having  passed  by  Sardes,  the  ancient  ca]>- 
ital  of  CroBeos.  Ita  sands  Were  auriferous,  the  parti- 
cles of  gold  being  washed  down  by  the  mountain  tor- 
fenta( i^m.,  5, 29),  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
Ckrytonhciiu,  The  poeta  accounted  for  the  ffolden 
sands  of  the  river  by  toe  fable  of  Midas  having  bathed 
in  ita  watera  when  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the 
transmuting  powers  of  his  touch.  {ViA.  Midas.)  It 
was  from  the  gold  found  amid  the  sands  of  the  Pacto- 
Iqs  that  CroBSos  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  great  rich- 
ca.  At  a  time  when  this  precious  metal  was  scarce, 
the  labour  of  procuring  it  in  this  way  was  no  doubt 
well  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  nefflected  ;  and  Strabo,  paasing  over  the  true  rea- 
son, informa  us  that  the  river  yielded  no  more  (vi^y  d* 
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hXOuatm  fh  ifiiyfta. — Strah.,  617) .  CsHinachua  nd 
Dionysius  Periegetes  speak  of  the  swans  of  the  Pacto- 
lus.  {CaUim.,  H,  m  Dd.,  949,-^DianyM.  Ptritg., 
830.)  The  Turiush  name  of  thia  stieam  is  the  Bagva- 
ly.  {Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  442.— Jfemicrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  861.) 

PACuvius,  M.  an  ear^  Roman  dramatic  poet,  tbe 
nephew  of  Ennius  by  a  sistar  of  his  {Plin.,  35, 4X  wss 
bom  at  Brondisium,  A.U.C.  634.  At  Rome  he  be- 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  LasliDa^  who,  in  Ci- 
cerone treatise  De  Amicitia,  calls  him  his  host  and 
friend.  There  is  an  idle  story,  that  Pacovtus  had  three 
wives,  all  of  whom  succesaively  haaged  themselves  on 
the  same  tree ;  and  that,  lamentmg  Uus  to  Attros,  who 
waa  married,  he  begged  for  a  slip  of  it  to  plant  in  his 
own  garden ;  an  anecdota  whicn  haa  been  very  seri* 
oosly  confuted  by  Annibal  di  Leo,  in  his  learned  me- 
moir on  Pacovius.  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  this 
ie  told  of  a  Sicilian  by  Cicero  {de  Orat.,  2,  69).  Pa- 
cuvius,  besides  attending  to  poetiy,  employed  himsdf 
also  in  paintinff.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Komans  who 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  that  elegant  art, 
and  he  particularly  diatinguished  himself  by  the  pic- 
ture which  he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum  Boiarmm.  (P/w.,  35, 4.)  He  published 
his  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty  {Cic.,  Brut.,  c.  63); 
after  which,  being  oppressed  mxh  old  see,  and  afflict- 
ed with  perpetual  bodily  illness,  be  retired  to  Tarentan, 
where  he  died,  after  having  neariy  completed  his  nine- 
tieth year.  {AuL  Cell.,  18,  2.  — Huron.,  Ckron,,  p. 
39.)  An  elesant  epitaph,  suppoeed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by 
AuluB  Gellius,  who  calls  it  f>ereeundiMsimum  et  farit' 
nmum  (1,  24).  It  appears  to  have  beeninscribed  OM 
a  tombstone,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  a  public  road, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Romans.— 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  tbe  tragedies  of  Pacuviut " 
remain,  our  opinion  of  his  dramatic  merito  can  only  be 
formed  at  eecond  band,  from  the  observations  of  those 
critics  who  wrota  While  his  works  were  yet  extant.  Ci- 
cero, though  he  blames  his  style,  and  characterizes  him 
as  a  poet  maU  locuiia  {Brut.,  c.  74),  places  him  on 
the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  Ennius  for  epic  poetry,  or 
Cscilios  for  comedy ;  and  he  mentions,  in  hia  treatise 
De  Orators,  that  hia  veraes  were  by  many  considersd 
ss  highly  laboured  and  adorned  :  "  Omnes  apud  ksne 
omati  elaboratique  sunt  versus,"  It  was  in  this  la^ 
boured  polish  of  versification,  and  skill  in  the  drama- 
tic conduct  of  the  scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pacu- 
vius  chiefly  consisted ;  for  so  the  lines  of  Horace  have 
been  usually  interpreted,  where,  speaking  of  the  pub- 
lie  opinion  entertained  concerning  the  dramatic  writerv 
of  Ilome,  he  aays  {Ep.,  2,  1,  66), 

**Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior,  au/ert 
Pacuvius  doctifamam  senis,  AUius  aUi ;" 

and  tbe  same  meaning  must  be  affixed  to  the  paasage 
in  QointiUan  :  "  Virium  ta^nen  AUio  plus  trituitwf 
Pacumum  videri  doctiorem,  ^i  esse  doeti  adfeetant, 
volunt."  {InsL,  Orat.,  10,  1.)  Most  other  Lstin 
critics,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  eeem  to  prefer  Atti- 
us,  allow  Pacuvius  to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  The 
names  are  still  pfeeerved  of  about  20  tragedies  of  Pacu- 
vius. Of  these  the  Aniiopa  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. It  was  regardea  by  Cicero  as  a  great  national 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name.  {De  Pirn, 
1,2.)  Persios,  however,  ridicules  a  paasage  in  this  tra* 
ffedy,  where  Antiopa  talks  of  propping  her  melancholy 
heart  with  misfortunes  (1,  78) — With  regard  to  the 
Dulorestes  (Orestes  Servos),  another  of  these  tragedies, 
there  haa  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  difficulty. 
Nttvius,  Ennius,  and  Attiua  are  all  said  to  have  writ- 
ten trasedies  which  bore  tbe  title  of  Dulorestes ;  but 
a  bte  fierman  writer  has  attempted,  at  great  length,  to 
show  that  this  is  a  misconception ;  and  that  all  the 
fiagmenta  which  have  been  cl«BS6d  with  tho  raaaina 
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of  thne  Ume  dramatic  poeta,  tokm^  to  Ae  DuhnBteg 
of  Pacuviaa,  who  was,  in  truth,  the  mdy  Latin  poet  that 
wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  appellation.  What  the  ten- 
oar  or  sabject  of  the  play,  howerer,  may  have  been,  he 
admits,  ia  diflkalt  to  determine,  as  the  diflerent  pas- 
sagea  still  extant  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  life 
of  Orestes ;  which  is  rather  adverse,  it  most  be  ob- 
eerred,  to  his  idea,  that  all  theae  firagmenta  were  writ- 
ten by  the  aamo  peraoo,  unless,  indeed,  Pacnvius  had 
vtteiiy  set  at  defiance  the  obaervance  of  the  celebrated 
unities  of  the  ancient  drama.  On  the  whole,  howef  er, 
he  agreea  with  Stanley  in  his  remarka  on  the  Choe- 
phori  of.£8chyioa,  that  the  sabject  of  the  Choephon, 
which  is  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  fatSsr,  is  also  that  of  the  DuhresUs  of 
Pacuvios.  {Eberh^rdi,  Ztutandderachmsn  Wusen- 
dtaften,  bei  den  RSmem,  p.  35,  weaq.h^ln  the  Uumm, 
the  scene  where  the  shade  of  Polvdorua^/who  had  been 
easaasinated  by  the  King  of  Thrace,  appears  to  his 
another,  was  long  the*  favourite  of  m  Roman  audience, 
who  eeemed  to  have  indul^  in  the  same  partiality  for 
•each  spectacles  that  we  still  entertain  for  the  goblinain 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth. — All  the  plays  of  Pacovius  were 
either  imitated  or  translated  from  the  Greeks  except 
Ptu!u$.  This  was  of  his  own  invention,  and  was  the 
.first  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  Roman  anbject.  Un- 
fortonately,  there  are  only  five  lines  of  it  extant,  and 
4heee  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  which  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Paulas  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  was  probably  eiUier  Paulus  ^nulius,  who  fell 
at  CaiuMB,  or  bis  son,  whose  story  was  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  instabiUtv  of  human  happiness,  as  be 
lost  both  his  children  by  his  second  mannge,  one  five 
days  befoBB  and  the  other  five  days  after,  his  Macedo- 
nian triumph. — From  no  one  play  of  Pacavius  are  there 
more  than  fifty  lines  preserved,  and  these  generally 
▼ery  much  detached.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
Cragediea  had  much  snccess  or  popularity  in  his  own 
sige.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  his  sub- 
iocts  to  foreign  mythology  and  unknown  history.  Iph- 
jgenia  and  Orestes  were  always  more  or  less  strangera 
to  a  Roman  audience,  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
theae  and  aimilar  personages  flonrished,  never  attained 
in  Rome  to  a  healtny  and  perfect  existence.  (  Dunlop^g 
Roman  Lkeratwret  vol.  t,  p.  343,  9eqq.)'^TYke  frsg- 
ments  of  Pacuviys  aan  given  in  the  collections  of  3to- 
phena,  Maittaire,  d&c. 

Padus,  now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an- 
ciently called  also  Eridanus,  an  appellation  which  is 
frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poeta,  and  aUnost  al- 
waya  by  Greek  aathors.  {VU.  Bridanus.)  This  let- 
ler  name,  however,  belongs^  properly  to  the  Ostium 
Spineticam  of  the  Padua  (P/tn.,  3,  ^^—MiilUr, 
Strusker,  toI.  1,  p.  226.)  The  name  Padus  is  said 
to  have  been  deiived  fiom  a  word  in  the  language  of 
the  Gaols,  which  denoted  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  those  trees  growing  near  iu 
aooroo.  (Pitn.,  3,  16.)  Whatever  be  the  derivation 
of  the  term  Padus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  Bodincos,  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
is  said  to  signify  "  hoUomUtsy  (Compare  the  Ger- 
man bodenlot.-^DaUcamp,  a4  PUn.,  3, 16.)  The  Po 
fieee  in  Moos  Veeuhis,  now  MonU  Vuo^  near  the 
aources  of  the  Druentia  or  Durancet  runa  in  an  east- 
«rl^  direction  for  more  than  500  milea,  and  discht^ges 
its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Portas  Venetos  or  Vinice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
bear  boats  and  bargea  at  30  miles  from  its  source,  but 
the  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfre- 
qaontly  hazardoua,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Its  waters  are  liable  to  sudden  increase  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  and  torn  heavy  falls  of  rain^ 
the  rivers  uat  flow  into  it  being  almost  all  mountain- 
ateeams  ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
mer  to  piotect  the  lands  from  inundation.   During  its 


long  ooono  it' receives  a  great  mimber  of  trflm&riefl^ 
ita  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of  ahnoat  every 
stream  which  rises  on  the  eaatem  and  aouthem  decliv* 
itiee  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  tha 
Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  aneieoth 
reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which 
vras  the  sootherQmoet,  htm^  caUed  Padasa,  and  now 
Po  di  Primaro.  It  was  this  mouth  alao  to  which  the 
appellations  Eridanna  and  Spineticum  Ostium  wereap- 
plied.  It  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near  TrigahoU, 
the  modem  Ferrturot  which  was  snciently  styled  Yola- 
na  Oatiom,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ftrrara, 
{Poiyb.,  2,  16.)  Pliny  mentions  the  following  other 
branches  or  moQtbs  of  the  Po :  the  Caprasis  Oatiunif 
now  Bocca  di  bel  Oeckio;  Sagis,  now.  FoMoge;  and 
Carixmaria,  now  Po  d*  Ariano  (3,  16).  The  Foeea 
Phtliatina  is  the  Po  grande*  {Cramgr^s  Afie.  Lalft 
vol.  1,  p.  ll5.)-^The  Padus  is  rendered  fsmoos  in  the 
U^nds  of  mytholo|nr  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  fell 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove.    ( Vid,  PhaethQn. ) 

Paousa,  the  same  with  the  Ostium  Spineticum,  or 
southernmost  branch  of  the  river  Padua.  ( Vid.  Pa* 
due.)  A  canal  waa  cut  by  Augustus  from  the  Paduaa 
to  Ravenna.  {Valg.,  el.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Vvrg*^  JBrn^ 
1 1,  466.)  y irgil  spedts  of  tbe  swans  along  iU  banks 
(i.  c.'-Cramer*s  Ana,  Ltdy,  vol.  1,  p.  114). 

FiBAN,  an  appellation  given  to  AdoHo,  who  under 
this  name  was  either  conaidered  as  a  destroyini^  (iraiu, 
**  to  mmte")t  or  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frees  the  mind  from  care  and  aorrow  {wadu*  '*  to  etnue 
to  cease").  The  tragedians,  accorjlingly,  by  an  ana- 
logical appellation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  botti  these  attributes  belonged,  by  the  title  of 
P»an«  {Eurip.,  JKjmol.,  1873.  — i6s£A.,  a^.  iStoft., 
Serm.,  p.  121.)  Ana  thus  this  double  character  of 
Apollo,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  equally  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  welcome  aa  an  ally  {JEeck.,  Agam.,  618)» 
waa  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Homer 
apeaka.  of  Paeon  {Uaiijijv)  as  a  separate  individual^ 
and  the  physician  of  Olympus ;  but  this  division  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  to 
actual  worship.  Hesiod  also  made  the  same  distinc- 
tion. {Schol.  ad  Ham,,  Od.,  4, 231.)  Still,  however, 
Apollo  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  deity  of  the 
healing  art.  From  very  early  times,  the  pssan  had,  in 
the  Pythian  temple,  been  appointed  to  be  sung  in  hon« 
our  of  Apollo.  {Hom,t  Hymn,  ad  ApoU,  —  JSurtv., 
Im,  128,  140,-^Pind,,  Piean,  ap.  Fragnu)  The 
song,  like  other  hymns,  derived  its  na^ie  from  that  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  first 
called  Psan,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers 
themselves.  {Horn.,  Hyvm.  ad  ApoU.,  272,  820.) 
Now  we  know  that  the  pean  waa  originally  song  at 
the  ceasation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory ;  and  gen- 
erally; when  any  evil  waa  averted,  it  was  performed  as 
a  purification  from, the  pollution.  {Proclue,  ap.  Phot. 
—  Soph.,  (Ed,  T.,  152.-^  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed,  T., 
174. — Suttf.,  8.  V.  ItfUiv.)  The  chant  was  loud  and 
ioyous,  as  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  preserving  and 
healinff  deity.  (CoStm.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  21.)  Be- 
sides  ue  psans  of  victory,  however,  there  were  others 
that  were  sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  (JEsch » 
Sept,  c.  Theb.,  260) ;  and  there  was  a  tradition,  that 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  lo  Paan^^ 
at  the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python.  (Callim. 
ad  ApoU.,  UZ.—ApolL  J2A.,  2,  710.-~Compare  Athe- 
naue,  p.  15,  701,  c.)  Tbe  paean  of  victory  varied  ac- 
according  to  the  difllerent  tribes;  all  Dorians,  namely, 
Spartans,  Aigives,  Corinthians,  and  Syracusans,  had 
the  aame  one.  {Thueyd.,  7,  44.— Compere  4,  43.) 
This  use  of  the  p«an  aa  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, sufficiently  explains  its  double  meaning ;  it  bore 
a  mournful  sense  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  eioy- 
ous  one  in  reference  to  the  victory.    {Midler**  Vcri* 


an$t  vol.  1,  p.  819,  eeqq.,  Eng.  iranal.) 
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PJnr2irr,  a  jwopb  of  B«1gie  G««l,  wifJiiowiJ  by 


D*Aiiville  and  Weraebe  to  bote  occupied 
district  of  Fameite,  iu  Luxemburg.  iCdu.^  Bi  O.,  S, 
^k.-^D'AfUfiUe,  Notiee it  U  GtmU,  p.  IM.'^Werwebe, 
After dM  F£/i:<r,  de*  alten  TeutsekUndM,  Hanmo.,  1 696.) 
Lemaire,  bowerer,  thinks  the  anftlo||y  between  the  tn- 
cient  end  modero  nemee,  on  which  Una  OMoion  it  iband- 
ed|  too  far-fetched.    {hU.  Gtogr,  ad  Cdu.,  9,  e.) 

Pjion  (Ilaiov),  or,  according  to  the  eariier  and  Ho- 
aenc  form  of  the  name,  PjiioN  (HiUJ^ov),  the  phy- 
sician of  the  goda.  Nothina  ia  said  in  Homer  about 
hia  origin.  All  we  are  told  is,  that  he  cored  Mara 
when  wounded  by  Diomede  (72.,  6,  809),  and  Phico 
of  the  wound  in  hia  ahoulder  given  hin  by  Hereotea 
(2/.,  6,  401),  and  aiao  that  the  Egyptian  nhyaiciana 
were  of  hia  race.  (Orf,  4,  S33.)  He  wouM  aeem  to 
have  been,  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  legend, 
distinct  from  Apollo,  though  perbapa  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  {KeighiUif'a  MythoUgyt  p.  SOO.— 
Consult  remarka  under  the  article  Ptoan  ) 

PiBdNsa  (Hacovef),  a  uumeroua  and  ancient  nation, 
that  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  ia  more  properly 
called  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coaat  of  the  iGgean 
as  far  aa  the  Eoxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodo* 
tua*a  account  of  the  Ware  of  the  Psonea  with  the  Pe- 
"inthiana,  a  Greek  colony  aettled  on  the  ahorea  of  the 
Propontia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Byxantium.  Ho- 
mer, who  waa  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
PflBonea,  repreaents  them  as  following  their  leader  As- 
teiopnua  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and 
placea  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius. 
(jR.,  11,  849.)  We  know  also  from  Livy  (40,  3)  that 
Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Psonia,  though  at 
what  period  we  cannot  well  ascerUio.  From  aiKXh^r 
paaaage  in  the  same  historian,  it  would  aeem  that  the 
i)ardani  of  lUyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Pftonia  (46,  29).  Thia  paa- 
aage aeema  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  statea,  that 
the  Psones  were  a  colony  of  the  Teocri,  who  came 
from  Troy  (5, 18. — Compare  7,  30),  that  ia,  if  we  aop- 
poae  the  Dardant  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Teueri,  or  at 
ieaat  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactiona  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination.  Herodotus, 
who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Pasonians 
around  the  Strymon,  informs  us,  that  they  were  early 
divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  most  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Aaia  by  Megabyzua,  a  Peraian  gen- 
eral, who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
order  of  Darius.  The  circorastancea  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book,  c.  IS.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  that  these  PsBonians  afterward  effected 
their  eacape  from  the  Persian  dominiona,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (6,  98).  Tboae  who  were  found 
on  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  Xerxes  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  monarch  in  his  expedition.  Ho- 
rodotns  seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Paonian 
nation  near  the  Strymon ;  but  Thucydidea  (S,  99),  with 
Homer,  extenda  their  territory  to  the  river  Axiua.  But 
if  we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  ahall  be  disposed  to 
remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as  fsr  aa  the 
^reat  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ria.  In  general  terma,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the  aource  of  the 
river  Enffonua  to  the  Strymon,  waa  once  named  P»- 
onia.  Thia  targe  tract  of  coontiy  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and 
third  regions  of  Macedonia.  (Lid.,  44,  89.)  The 
Peoniana,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  esch  probably  governed  bv  a 
separate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  Pto- 
onia,  named  Autoleon,  who  ia  aaid  to  have  received  as- 
tiatance  from  Caaaander  against  the  Antariatss,  an  IHy- 
lian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his  coontiy.  {Diod.  Sic., 
SO,  19.— Cr»insr*#  Ant,  Ort$u,  vol.  1,  p.  M6,  $0qq.) 
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PiUirTAfAoMaiiCiyofthePtoODeB.  (FiAPMmsa.) 
PjBSTlNirs  SiRvs,  a  gulf  on  the  lower  coaat  of  luly, 
iu  upper  shore  bekm^ing  to  Campania,  and  ito  lower 
to  Locania.  According  to  Strabo  (S6I),  it  extended 
from  the  Sirsn's  Cape  to  the  Promontory  of  Posidioin. 
The  modem  name  is  the  Gplf  of  Mimo,  Its  aBcient 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pastom. 

PiSSTOif,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower 
Italy,  below  the  river  Silaraa,  and  not  fiur  frbm  the 
wea'tem  coaat.  Iu  Onek  appellation  was  Posidonia, 
the  place  being  ao  called  iu  honour  of  Neptune  (Ilost^- 
6uv).  The  name  Pasatom  is  oaed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
tera  more  commonly.  This  latur  Maxocchi,  on  no 
very  good  grounda,  derivea  from  the  Pfacsnician  Psis- 
Un  or  Poften,  the  alleged  root,  with  some  Oriental 
scholars,  for  the  Greek  HoetM¥.  {Vid.,  hovirever, 
romarks  under  the  article  Neptanus.)  Nothing,  how* 
over,  can  be*  mora  fallaciooa  than  Phoanteian  etymoto- 

S'es. — ^The  orig^in  of  thia  once  doorishinz  city  baa  Mt- 
rded  matter  of  much  conjectoro  and  diacnaaion  u 
antiquaries.  MaaOechi,  who  has  just  been  rafened  to, 
makes  Ptostum  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phoanicia,  to  which  place  be  alao  as- 
signs ths  oritfin  of  the  Dorian  race  !  Thia  aame  wri^ 
ter  distinguisbes  between  Pestum  snd  Posidonia,  the 
latter  place  having  been  founded,  according  to  him,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  by  a  Sybarite 
colony,  who  expelled  at  the  aame  time  the  primitive 
mhabiunte  of  Paratum.  Eoataee  (Ciass.  Toitr,  vol. 
3,  p.  9S),  following  thia  authority,  ba4  faUen  into  the 
aame  error  of 'making  Pwstum  and  Poaidonia  diatinct 
placea. — Those  who  contend  for  an  eariier  origin  than 
that  which  histery  assigns  to  Psstom,  addoce  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  Oacan  or  Etroacan  coina  of 
thia  city,  with  auch  barbaroua  legends  as  PHISTV, 
PHIST  VL,  PHI8TELIA,  PHISTVLIS.  and  PHIIS. 
A  very  eminent  numismatic  vrriter,  however,  attributes 
them  to  a  different  town.  But,  even  supposing  that 
they  oueht  to  be  referred  to  Passtnm,  it  must  be 
proved  £at  they  are  of  an  earlier  dste  than  those  vriih 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  nOM,.nO£EI,  HO- 
2EIAAN,nOZ£IAQNEA.  Others  inscribed  lUES, 
IIA12,  IIAISTANO,  are  more  recent,  and  beton^  to 
Psatum  in  iu  character  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Seitinit 
Monet  Vet.,  p.  16  and  14.-^Pao^t,  Ravine  deUa  eUtk 
di  PeHo  Tm.,  49. — MicaU,  Italia  a»anti  U  dmnrm 
del  Romania  vol.  1,  p.  233. — RomanelH,  vol.  1,  p.  93S. 
—Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  869.>— It  seems  now 
ffenerally  determined^  that  whether  the  OSnotri  or 
Tyrrheni  were  the  original  possessors  of  this  cosst, 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to  thoae  majestic  piles  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  Pestum,  form  at  the 
present  day  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  who 
have  viaited  them.  The  templea  of  Faeotum  too 
cloaely  resemble  in  their  plsn  and  mode  of  atroctun 
the  early  edificea  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  to  bo  the  worit 
of  any  of  the  native  tribea  of  luly.  The  Toacans, 
to  whom  alone  they  could  be  referred,  have  left  us  no 
example  of  a  similar  style  in  any  of  their  architectnral 
monuments. — Strabo  ia  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
has  transmitted  to  ua  any  positive  aceoimt  of  the 
foundation  of  Posidonia.  He  sUtes,  that  it  was  built 
by  a  colony  of  Sybaritea,  close  to  the  shore  in  the  first 
instonce,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  more  into 
the  roterior.  {8trab.,  251.)  This  account  is  farther 
confirmed  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominbn  nossessed  fay  Sy- 
baris  at  an  early  period  on  thia  aea,  wnere  she  founded 
also  the  towns  of  Laiis  and  Scidros.  {Hef^d,,  6, 21.) 
We  ate  left  in  uncerUinty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  this 
esteblishment  of  the  Sybarites;  but  we  have  two 
fixed  poinU  which  may  aaaist  ua  in  forming  a  right 
conchiaion  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  the  fbiindatioft 
of  Sybaris  itself,  which  tookplaco  about  720  B.C.  - 
Uie  other  is  that  of  Velia,  a  Phoccan  colony,  built,  at 
wo  learn  from  Hevodola%  in  the  leigB  of  Cyrus,  ov 
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inttiT  040  B.C.  It  wffl  1m  Mm  by  tiitt  hittarai>8 
•ecount  of  the  ovenu  wliicb  indocad  the  PhocMuis  to 
settle  oo  the  ehoree  of  Loeinia,  thet  th^  weie  efaieily 
led  to  ibna  thie  retolutkm  hj  the  MlYice  of  a  oitisen 
of  Pooidonk  (1,  167).  It  mav  thence  reaeonthW  he 
•appoeed,  thet  Uie  letter  city  had  already  existed  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yeara.— -There  are  hot  fow  other  par- 
ticulars on  record  relative  to  its  history.  That  it  mnet 
have  etuined  a  cooaideimble  dcwree  of  prosperity,  is 
evident  from  the  cifcumstance  ofitsname  havimrbeen 
attached  to  the  oresent  Golf  of  Sai€mo  (etd.  Pasta- 
lias  Simis) ;  ana  we  possess  yet  farther  confirmation 
of  the  fact  in  the  aplendid  monomento  which  sge  has 
not  yet  been  ahle  to'  deface  or  destroy.  It  sppears 
horn  Strabo  that  the  Posidoniata,  jealous  of  the  ag- 
graDdicement  of  Velia,  endeavoored  jnore  than  once  to 
reduce  that  town  to  subjection :  these  attempts,  how- 
ever, proved  fruitless  ;  and,  not  long  after,  t^ey  weie 
called  opoi}  to  defend  themselvee  against  the  aggiee- 
stooe  of  the  Lucani,  the  most  determined  and  danffer- 
oos  of  all  the  enemiea  with  whom  the  Oreeks  had  to 
coDtend.  After  an  nnsoccessfal  resistance,  they  were 
St  length  compelled  to  scknowledge  the  superiority  of 
these  barbarians,  and  to  submit  to  their  authority.  It 
waa  probably  to  rescue  Posidonia  from  their  yoke  that 
Alezeader  of  Epiroa  landed  here  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Locanians 
and  Semnites  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  (Liw.,  8, 
17.)  _  The  Romans,  having  sn^equently  conquered 


the  Lncani,  became  possessed  of  Posidonia,  whither 
they  sent  a  colony  A.U.C.  480.  {lAv.,  EfU.,  14,  tt 
37,  lO.^Strab.,  361.)  The  loos  of  their  liberty,  even 
onder  theee  more  distinguished  conquerors,  and  stiU 
more  the  aboUtion  of  their  usages  and  habiu  as  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  afBiciing  to  the  Poei- 
doniatsa.  Aristozenos,  a  celebmted  musician  mid  phi- 
losopher at  Tarontum,  who  is  quoted  bv  Atbeoaos  (10, 
11),  f«»eliogly  depicts  Che  distress  of  this  hapless  peo- 
ple. ■'  W^  follow  the  ezampte,**  says  this  writer,  **of 
the  PocidoniauB,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
come Tuscans,  or,  rather,  Romans  instead  of  Greeks, 
and  to  adopt  the  language  and  inatitutiooa  of  barba- 
riaos,  still,  iiowever,  annually  commemorate  one  of  the 
aolemo  festivals  of  Greece.  On  that  day  it  is  their 
custom  to  assembio  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  and  to- 
lament  and  shed  tears  in  coounon  over  their  aad  desti- 
ny :  effeer  which  they  letin  in  silence  to  thcw  homes." 
«— The  pnbeokthy  situation  of  Psstum,  which  has  been 
remarked  hj  Strabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
colony  from  attaining  to  any  degree  of  importance ; 
and  ae  tt  waa  placed  on  an  unfrequented  coast  {Cic, 
•d  Aii.^  II,  17),  and  had  no  tirade  of  iu  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  we  find  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebrity  of  iu  roses,  which  weie  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.  <  Virf.,  Georg.,  4, 1 18. — 
Frttpmrt.y  4,  6.— Ovcd,  Met,,  16, 708.--ia., «.  e  Pm- 
to,  S,  4.— iinMN.,  Idyll.,  14)— The  ruins  of  Postum, 
as  hao  already  been  remarked,  form  a  great  object  of 
attraction  to  the  modern  tourist.  Eustace  has  given  a 
very  epirited  descriptioQ  of  the  beautiful  temples  of 
this  encient  citv,  the  meet  striking  edifices,  onquee- 
liooably ,  which  have  eorvived  the  dilapidations  of  time 
and  tbe  baiberians  in  Italy.  (Class.  Tnur,  vol.  3^  p. 
94,  s€qq.)    *'  Within  these  walls,'*  he  remarks  in  ooo- 


closioo*  **  that  once  encircled  a  popoloos  and  splendid 
city^  BOW  rise  one  cottage,  two  farmhousee,  a  vilb, 
and  a  church.  The  remaining  space  is  covered  with 
thick  metted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles  spread- 
r  over  the  rains,  or  baried  onder  yellow  undiilatiog 
nu  A  fow  rosebushes,  the  remnaata  of  U/eri  ro- 
staria  P^sd,  iaurish  negleotod  here  and  there,  and 
etia  btoeanm  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
as  if  to  support  their  aacieot  fame,  and  justify  the  de- 
eenplione  of  the  poeto.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
their  fiagnoea.  Amid  these  objects^  and  scenes  rural 


and  eidmary,  nee  Urn  three  temples,  like  the  bmumiI^' 
mns  of  the  rained  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majeatic— 
Pwstom  stands  in  a  ferule  plain,  bounded  on  the  weat 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  aboot  a  mile  distant  on  the 
sooth  fay  fine  hills :  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  SoLsr* 
no  and  iu  rugged  border ;  while  to  the  east  the  coon- 
try  swells  into  two  monnUins,  which  stiU  retain  their 
ancient  names  Callimsia  and  Caetena,  and  behind  them 
towers  Mount  Albomus  itself  with  its  pointed  sam- 
mita.'*  {Class.  Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  99,  seqq.'-^Cramer^M 
Anc.  Uaiy,  vol.  8,  p.  86S,  seqq.) 

Pjitus,  CiSciMA,  the  husband  of  Ania.  (Vid. 
Ania.)  ' 

PikSAB  Ji,  a  maritinw  town  of  Thessalv,  on  the  Sinus 
Pagasaus,  end  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  On- 
chMtus.  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos,  and  afterward  of 
PherB,  and  waa  remarkable  in  Grecian  story  as  the 
harbour  whence  the  ship  Argo  set  sail  on  her  distant 
voyage.  It  waa,  indeeo,  asMrted  b^  aome,  that  it  de- 
rived iu  name  from  the  sonstmUion  of  that  famoua 
veasel  (irvyw/u,  **  to  umsintct*^).  Bui  Strabo  ia  of 
opinion  that  it  rather  owed  iU  appellation  to  the  no- 
roeroos  sfrings  which  were  found  m  iu  vicinity  {iniyn9 
a  svring)f  end  this,  indeed,  seeme  tbe  prefeimble  ety- 
mology. {Sirako,  436. — Compare  Sdud.  ad  ApolL 
KMod.,  1,  287.)  Apollo  waa  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  (ApolL  Ehod.j  1,  41 1.)  Hermippua,  a  comic 
poet,  cited  by  AtheoBue  (1,  49),  saya  of  this  town, 

al  UoYcural  dovXovc  koI  aTiyi*ariag  irapixovot. 

Iu  sito  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of 
Vob.  (GtWs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  «eO.  — Crtf- 
mer's  Ana.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  431.)  Pagasa»  gave  ita 
name  to  tbe  extenaive  flulf,  on  the  shores  of  which  it 
waa  situated  ;  and  whi<£  we  find  variously  designated, 
as  Pagasetieus  Sinos  (ScyL,  p.  Ub.-^Sirab.,  438),  or 
Pagaattea  (Demosik.,  Fhil.,  Ejnst.,  159X  PftgasBoe 
(dieU,  8,  3),  and  Pagaaicua  (Plin.,  4,  9).  In  modem 
geography  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Voh.  (Cramcr^s 
Anc.  Grues,  vol  1,  p.  433.) 

Pao4bjsus  Sim oa,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast 
of  Magneaia ;  now  the  Golf  of  VoU.    ( Vid.  Paease.) 

Paubmon,  I.  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Atbamas  and  Ino. 
His  origlBal  name  was  Mmicerta,  and  be  assumed  that 
of  Pfelwmon  after  he  bad  been  changed  into  a  sea-de- 
ity by  Neptune.  (Vid.  Athamas,  and  Leucothea.) 
Both  Palsroon  and  his  mother  were  held  powerful  to 
save  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  marinera. 
PalBmon  was  nsually  npresented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour^ 
and  indeed  his  name  (JlaXaifiuv,  "  Champion**)  ap* 
pears  to  refer  to  them.  (Keightley's  Mytkology,  p. 
349,)— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (^l.  or  Q.  Remmiua), 
the  preceptor  of  Qnintilisn,  and  who  flourished  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  From  the  accouot  of  Sueto- 
nioa,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  coirupt 
morale.  He  was  also  excessively  aiiogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  literature  waa  bom  and  would  die  with 
him.  (J»e.,  6,  453.— /d.,  7,  315.— «»«/.,  de  lUustr. 
eramm.^  ^^.^^Dodncell,  Ann.  Quint.,  p.  183.  segq.}-^ 
III.  or  Palamooiua,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.   (ApoU.  Rhod.,  1, 303,  seqq. — Krause,  ad  lac} 

Palabpaphos.     Vid.  Paphos. 

PAiiBPHATUs,  I.  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country,  plundered  by  Philip, 
in  bis  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after  his  defeat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aods.  (Lky,  33,  18.)  ^11.  An  earl^ 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  lexi- 
cographer sUtes,  that,  according  to  some,  he  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess  of  Del- 
phi, while  othera  placed  him  after  her.  Suidaa  cites 
the  following  productions  of  his.  I.  A  Cosnwpmia, 
in  five  book8.-*-3.  The  Naiiviii/  of  ApoUo  and  Diana, 
in  four  books.— 3.  Discourses  of  Venus  and  Lava 
('Ai^po6inK  «al  'Epdrrof  ^ai  aai  ^oi),  in  five 
books. — 4.  The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  Nef' 
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Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  sa.)—!!!.  A  oatiTe  either  of 
Ptroe  or  Priene,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  AiUzerxes 
MnemoD,  aod  wrote,  according  to  Soidas,  a  work  in 
fi?e  books,  entitled  'Aviarth  **  Incredible  Things.'' 
{Suid.f  s.  V.) — IT.  A  natiye  of  Abydot,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Arietotle'e.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works.  {Stud,,  s.  v.>— V.  A  grsmmarian  of  Alexain 
drea,  according  to  Soidas,  but  called  by  Tsetses  and 
others  a  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which 
he  lived  is  not  stated.  {Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.,  lib.  1,  c. 
81.)  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  entitled  "  Ex- 
planations of  things  related  in  Mythology.'*  This 
seems  to  be  the  production  which  has  come  down  to 
Ds,  in  one  book,  divided  into  60  short  chapters,  under 
the  name  of  PalaBphatoe,  and  which  is  commonly  en- 
titled **  On  Incredible  things"  iUepl  'kntaruv).  The 
author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  Greek  fables,  such  as  those  of  the  Cen* 
taors  and  I^pithn,  Paaiphae,  Acteon,  dec.  All  these 
legends  have,  according  to  him,  an  historical  basis, 
aM  more  or  less  truth  connected  with  them,  but  which 
has  been  strangely  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  Palephatus,  -therefore,  may  be  as- 
signed, as  a  mythologist,  to  what  is  termed  the  class  of 
pragmatisers.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  good 
stfle,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced  nature  of  many 
of  the  explanations,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
snecu,  an  instructive  book.  Virgil  alludes  to  Paln- 
pnatus  in  his  Ctrit, 

"  Docta  Palaphatia  testaiwr  voce  papyrus." 

The  term  docta  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  productions 
of  some  Alexandrean  writer,  and  the  word  papyrus  to 
imply  that  his  work  consisted  merely  of  a  single  book. 
Simson  places  Paisphatus  in  409  B.G.  (Chran.  Cor 
thd.,  col.  779),  while  Saxius  assigns  him  to  322  B.C. 
(Onomast.,  vol.  1,  p.  88  )— The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  nepl  'Airlovuv  is  that  of  Fischer,  lAps.t  1789, 
8vo,  in  the  prolegomena  to' which  is  contained  much 
information  from  rabricios,  relative  to  the  various  in- 
dividuals who  have  borne  the  name  of  Paisphatus. 
There  are  also  two  other  pieces  published  with  this 
work  under  the  name  of  Palaphatus,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  {Scholia  Hist.  lAt.  Gr.t  vol.  3,  p. 
194.) 

PalapSlis.     Vid.  NeapoUs. 

Pa  LASTS,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirus,  on  the  Chao- 
nian  coast,  and  sonth  of  the  Ceraunian  promontory. 
Here  Cesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
{Bell.  Civ.,  8,  6.)  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Cesar,  this  name  is 
written  Pharsalia ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucan  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  read  PalBsta  (6,  458,  sen.). 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
of  Paleassa,  marked  in  modem  maps  as  being  about 
twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  the  Acroceraonian  cape. 
{Cramer'' s  Ane,  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96,  seqq.) 

PALJBSTiNA,  a  countiy  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properiy  speaking,  forming  part  of  that  land.  In  iu 
earliest  acceptations,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  having 
Ascalon  for  its  chief  city.  {Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  3. 
— Id.,  Ant.  Jud.,  I,  19.)  It  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  Che  territorv  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
terms  Palestine  and  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  as 
synonymous.  The  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  name  Palsstina ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  Philistsi  or  Philistines.  A  fiill  description 
of  Palestine  will  be  found  under  the  article  Judaa. — 
A  late  writer  {Russell,  Egypt,  p.  71)  has  revived 
Wilford's  etymology  for  the  name  Palsstina,  name- 
ly, Pali'Stan,  "  Shepherd-land,*'  and  has  adopted  the 
theory  relative  to  the  migration  of  the  Poit,  or  Shep- 
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beid-ftce,  from  India  towards  the  Wett.  It  is  vsiy 
surprising  that  such  a  derivation  as  this  should  be 
mvely  advanced  at  the  present  day,  when  thers  ars 
tew  who  do  not  know  how  httle  faith  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  researehes  of  Captain  Wilford,  and  how  grossly 
he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  pundits  of  India. 

Palatt BOS,  tbd  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on  the  Con- 
tinent.   {Vid.  Tyros.) 

Palamkdbs,  son  of  Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  and 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Chiron.  He  is  celebrated  is 
fable  as  the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures ;  of  the 
games  of  chess  and  backgammon ;  as  having  regolatfd 
Uie  year  by  the  sun,  and  the  twelve  months  by  the  moon ; 
and  as  having  mtroduced  the  mode  of  forming  troops 
into  battalions.  He  was  said  to  ha? e  been  the  first 
also  who  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  tncm  a  watch- 
word. {PhUostr,,  Heroic.,  p.  682,  ed.  MoreU.-^PwSf 
son.,  10,  31.  — ^tfdocto,  p.  Sfil.^Schol.  ad  Eur^., 
Orest.,  426.)  Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  addition  of 
the  four  letters  6,  S,  «,  X,  to  the  Greek  alphabet 
{Pliny,  7,  57) ;  fw  which  Suidas  gives  Z,  H,  4,  X 
{Suid.,  s,  V.  Udkoft^ifc. — Consult  Salmas.,  ad  In^ 
script,  Herod.,  p.  29,  seqq.,  221,  aeqq.-^Fiseher,  Am- 
madv.  ad  Well.,  Or.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  6.)  A  fragment  of 
Euripides,  preserved  by  Stobeus,  assigns  to  PaJamedes 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Greek  vowel-siens. 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  four  aspi- 
rates of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  express  the  vowel 
sounds  in  Greek.  {SchSU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  87. 
— Compare  Hug,  Er/indung  der  Buehstabenschrift,  p. 
128,  seqq.) — Palamedes  was  the  prince  deputed  by 
the  GK^eeks  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  the  wsr 
against  Troy ;  but  the  stratsgem  by  which  he  efifected 
the  desired  object,  and  expoeed  the  pretended  insanity 
of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  {vid.  UlyssesX  produced  an 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  two  heroes.  His 
death  is  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  hav- 
ing, by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from  his  wife 
Penelope,  or  to  his  jealousy  at  having  been  superseded 
bv  Palamedes  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  had  failed. 
Ulysses  had  been  despatched  to  Thrace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  provisions  for  the  army ;  but,  not 
naving  succeeded  in  his  mission,  Palamedes  instituted 
-an  accusation  against  him,  and,  to  justify  his  chaige, 
undertook  to  supply  what  was  xequired.  He  was 
more  successful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revenged  on 
his  rival,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  his  tent;  and,  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  supplies  had  bees  furnished  by  Pal* 
amedes  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  letter  to  him 
from  Priam,  expressive  of  his  thanks  for  the  stratar 
ffem  of  Palamedes  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  in^ 
forming  him  that  he  had  caused  the  reward  to  be  de- 
posited in  his  tent.  The  tent  being  searched,  the  mon- 
ey was  discovered,  and  Palamedes  was  stoned  to  destb 
by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed  treachery.  {Eudocia, 
I.  c.'-PkUostr.,  I.  c.)  Another  account  ataies,  that^ 
while  fishing  on  the  seashore,  Ulysses  and  Diomede 
drowned  him.  {Paus«nias,  10,  31.)  Accerdinff  to 
Dictys  of  Crete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentioned  in^ 
duced  Palamedes  to  descend  into  a  weH  in  eoasch  of 
a  treasure  which  they  pretended  was  hidden  thoBSi 
and  of  which  they  promised  him  a  shsre.  AAer  he 
had  been  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  they  hsried 
stones  upon  and  destroyed  him.  {Diet.  Oret.,  2,  16.) 
The  death  of  Palamedes  appears  to  have  boon  related 
in  the  Cypria.  {SiebeUs,  ad  Pausan,,  I.  e. — Consult 
Hopfner,  ad  Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Aul.,  198. )  VirgiJ  makes 
Sinon  impute  the  tragical  end  of  Palamedes  to  his 
disapproval  of  the  war.  He  was  called  Bolides,  from 
Bolus  his  progenitor,  if  the  reading  in  Vitigpl  be  ceiw 
rect,  on  which  point  consult  the  learned  critical  not* 
of  Hcyne  {ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  82). 

Palantta,  a  city  of  the  VaccsBi,  in  Hispsnis  Tsin- 
conensis,  now  Ps^duM.    {Uktrt^  Geagr.j  ^rol.  2,  fi. 
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48S.)  Stiibo(16S)«Mi8iiBittotlwATfln€i,batoai- 
•r  aaithorities  to  the  V«ccai.  {Plin.t  3,  4. — Appiofi, 
BeiL  Hisp.,  c.  55,  c.  80.— Lio.,  48,  25.— jU.,  56, 8.) 
Palatinos  Moms,  ooe  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  huilt,  and  the  fizBt  of  the  number  thai  was 
inhabited.  It  formed,  ^onaequentlj,  the  moat  ancient 
part  of  the  city.  Although  of  comparatively  little  ex- 
tent, it  waa  remarkable  as  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Caaars,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  It  contained  also  several  spots,  vener- 
able from  their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  their  being  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  infant  city. 
Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  aupposed  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by  Evander  ( Dwn.  HaL, 
1,  33. — 25n.,  8, 342) ;  the  Germalus,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Latin  word  Germartit  because  the  tunn-broA' 
wr9  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  found 
tinder  the  "  ficus  Rnminalis,"  which  grew  in  its  vicinity 
{Forro,  h.  L.,  4, 18),  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Romulua.  (Liv.,  1, 13.— Dion.  HtX.,  2,  50.) 
Here  also  were  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  near  the  steps 
called  ''Gradu9  pUekri  Ultorit''  {PltU.,  ViL  Rom.), 
and  the  sacristy  of  the  Salii,  in  which  were  kept  the 
«fictfia,  and  other  sacred  relics.  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  TO. 
— Vol.  Max.,  1,  8,  II.)— Sixty  years  before  the  de- 
atmction  of  Troy  (B.C.  1244),  Evander,  at  the  head  of 
«  colony  of  Arcadians,  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  of 
Pallantium,  and  to  have  fiied  hia  settlement  on  this 
hill,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pallatium,  from  his 
native  city  in  Arc^^ia.  Dionysius  (2,  2),  Livy  (1,  5), 
Solinna  (de  etms.  Urb„  lib.  2),  Virgil  {JEn.,  8,  51), 
and  other  ancient'writera,  agree  in  giving  this  as  a  re- 
ceived tradition,  of  the  value  of  which,  however,  the 
investigations  of  modem  philologists  have  taught  us 
to  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion.  In  one  thing, 
however,  all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  agree, 
namely,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  was  on  .the 
Palatine,  whether  we  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Evander 
<ir  to  Romulus.  The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  bill 
would  be  its  natural  defence,  and  on  one  quarter  it  was 
still  farther  strengthened  by  a  swamp,  which  lay  between 
the  hill  and  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  afterward  drained 
and  called  the  Volabrum.  In  the  course  of  time,  dwell- 
ings sprung  up  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  the  Pala- 
tine mast  still  have  remained  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  just  as  at  Athens,  that  which  was  the  i^Xic  be- 
came eventually  the  &Kp&noXic<  These  suburbs  were 
enclosed  by  a  line,  probably  a  rude  fortificatidn,  which 
the  Icaramg  of  Tacitus  enabled  him  to  trace,  and  which 
he  calls  thepffmartmn  of  Romglus.  {Ann.,  12,  24.) 
It  ran  under  three  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  fourth  was 
occupied  by  the  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
was  neither  needful  nor  possible  to  carry  a  wall.  The 
ancient  city  was  comprised  within  this  outline,  or  pos- 
sibly only  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  ''Square  Rome" 
(Roma  Quadratay  {Enmus,  av.  Fest.,8.  v.  Quadnta 
Roma. — Plut.,  VU,  Jiimi.)— -  Varro,  in  the  irue  spirit 
of  an  etymologist,  gives  us  our  choice  of  several  aeri- 
vationa  for  the  name  of  Palatium :  "  It  might  be  called," 
he  says,  **  Paiaiiwrn,  because  the  companions  of  Evan- 
der were  palantes"  or  '*  wanderera;"  or  "because  the 
inhabitanta  of  PaJarUeum,  which  is  the  Reatine  terri- 
U>ry»  who  were  also  the  aboriginea,  settled  there ;  or 
because  Palatia  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Latinua ; 
or,  finally,  because  the  bleating  sheep  {balanUt)  were 
aocuetomed  to  stray  upon  it.**  {Varro,  L.  L,.  4,  p. 
161.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  no  one  of 
tbeaa  etymologies  is  of  the  least  value.  The  name  in 
question  is  most  probabW  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  PaUs,  whose  iestival,  termed  Palilia,  was 
regarded  as  the  natal  day  of  Ilome.  (Fui.  Pales.)— 
Tbe  Palatine  Mount  at  the  present  day  is  about  a  mile 
aad  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  nearly  square.    The  roina 


of  the  snoeesaive  edifices  which  have  stood  upon  H 
have  raised  the  soil  around  ita  base  considerably  above 
the  ancient  level.  About  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  the  Villa  Famese,  which  is  let  and  cultivated 
as  a  kitcben-garden.  Adjoining  on  the  south  is  the 
Villa  Spttda. — '*  With  all  my  respect  for  this  venera^ 
ble  mount,"  observes  a  modem  tourist,  **I  most  say, 
that  it  is  veiy  little  of  its  sise.  I  had  previously  been 
disappointed  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  more  amazed  at  the  aquare,  flat-topped,  and 
dwarfish  elevation  of  the  JPalatine.  It  most  certainly 
have  been  materially  degrsded  by  the  fall  of  the  sue* 
cessive  generations  of  buildings  which  have  stood  on 
it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottagea  of  Romulus  an4  his 
Roma  quadrata  to  the  crumbling  ertetions  of  popes 
and  capdinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious  edi- 
fices, heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raiaed  the  surface 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level :  still,  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  hill  indeed.*'  •  {Rtmu  in  tht 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  152,  Am,  ed. — Com* 
pare  Burgtae,  Anhquiiiee  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  159.— 
MaUUn*a  History  of  Rome,  p  123.)— On  this  same 
hill  stood  the  famous  Palatine  Library,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  under  the  article  Palatium. 

Palatiom,  L  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Palstine  Hill.  The  plural  form  {PaUuia)  is  more  fre- 
quently used,  and  contains  a  particular  reference  to 
the  C«sars.— II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Psiatine  Hill,  afterward,  when  enlarged  and  beautified, 
the  palace  of  the  Cesars.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
had  two  houses  on  the  Palatine;  the  one  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  which  sfter  his  decease  was  held  sacred, 
was  situated  in  the  street  called  Capita  Bubula  {Suet,, 
Vit.  Aug.,  5):  the  other,  where  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided for  forty  years,  formerly  belonged  to  Hortensius. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  decreed  that  this  last 
should  be  considered  as  public  property.  {Suet.,  V%t, 
Aue.,  72.  — Sarv.  ad  Virg,,  JEn.,  4,  410.)  Tiberius 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
which  neither  in  size  nor  appearance  was  worthy  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time  it  exchanged 
the  name  of  Domue  Augmti  for  Domus  Tiberiana, 
iTacit.,  Hitt.,  1,  TT.^Suet.,  VU.  ViteU.,  15.)  Calig- 
ula augmented  still  farther  the  imperial  abode,  ami 
brought  it  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  he 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  this  now  overgrown  pile. 
He  also  formed  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  vy  a  bridge;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himself.  {Suet,, 
Vit.  Ctdig.,  22.)  But  even  his  folly  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  extravagance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  house  ex- 
tended from  the  Palstine  to  the  Oaaliao  Hill,  and  even 
reached  as  far  as  the  Esquiline.  {Suet.,  Vit.  Ner., 
31.  —  Tacit,,  Ann,,  15,  42.)  It  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  interfered  with  the  projecta  of  Vespa- 
aian  aixl  Titua,  on  the  Colian,  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  little  remained  of  this  huge  and  glittering  palace, 
except  the  pi^rt  which  stood  on  the  Psiatine  Hill. 
{Vid.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  ** Golden  House** 
is  given.)  Domitian  a^in,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Cesars ;  apd 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  lavish  msgnificence 
which  he  displayed  in  these  works,  that  Plutarch,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epicharmus,  compares  him  to  M'  • 
das,  who  converted  eveiything  into  gold.  ( Vit,  PuU,) 
Stripped  by  Trajan  of  ita  gaudy  decorations,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linos  {Mart,,  12,  75),  it  was  afterward  destroyed  or 
much  injured  by  fire  under  Commodus,  but  waa  once 
more  reatored  bv  that  emperor,  and  further  enrich- 
ed by  Heliogabafus,  Alexander  Severns  {Lampridius, 
Hdiogah.,  8.— /i.,  Akx.  Sev.,  24),  and  alrooat  eveiy 
saccoeding  emperor  until  the  leign  of  Theodovio. 
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(GmpunL,  7»  5.)-^OontJguoii8  to  tba  hoote  of  Ai]|[W- 
tm  was  the  famoiM  temple  of  the  Palatine  ApoUo, 
elected  by  the  emperor  in  foifilment  of  a  vow  maide  to 
that  deity  on  the  moniDg  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
■Ovid  and  Propertiot  deacnbe  it  aa  a  splendid  stnictore 
of  white  marble.  (Oa.,  7mt.,  8,  1.— Proper/.,  2, 31.) 
The  portico  more  especially  waa  an  object  of  admira- 
tion ;  it  was  adorned  with  colnmna  of  African  marble, 
and  Btatoea  of  the  Dana'ides.  Connected  with  the 
temple  was  a  magnificent  library,  filled  with  the  works 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authon.  {Suet.,  Vii. 
■Ang.y  29.)  It  contained,  according  to  Pliny  (84,  7), 
a  coloasal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronze,  of  Tuscan  work- 
manship, which  was  much  esteemed.  {Cramer^s  Anc. 
Jtalv,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  se^.)— <«Tbe  fall  of  the  palace 
of  the  CaMars,"  observes  a  late  wiiter,  *'like  that  of 
almost  every  other  monnment  of  antiquity,  was. less 
the  work  of  foreign  barbariana  than  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Goths,  in  ihe  fifth  century,  pillaged 
it  of  ita  gold,  ita  ailver,  ita  ivory,  and  roost  of  its  portr 
able  treasures.  Genseric  seized  ita  bronze,  and  all 
ita  ramainioff  precious  metals ;  and  the  shipload  of 
atatuea  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to  Africa, 
was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  plunder  of  the 
imperial  palace.  The  troops  of  Belisarius  lodged  in 
it ;  so  also  did  the  soldiero  of  Totila,  during  bis  second 
occupstion  of  Rome ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  ita  de- 
struction; on  the  contrary,  the  spoils  of  modem  exca- 
vations have  proved  how  vaat  wero  the  troasures  of  art 
and  magnificence,  which  bad  been  spsred  or  despised 
^y  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
iDterior  aplendour  of  the  palace  of  the  Csssrs  might 
mififer  by  these  barbarian  mmates,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  ita  immense  exterior,  ita  courta  and  corridors,  and 
walls,  and  roofa,  and  pavementa,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation at  a  much  later  period;  for  in  the  days  of 
Heraclios,  the  beg^inning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
was  still  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest,  and  it  appears  to 
bave  been  entire  in  the  eighth  century,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Anastasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  the  Roman  nobles,  during  the  barbarous  affes, 
ita  ruin  began.  It  waa  attacked  and  fortified,  taken 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  len^  of  time  waa  the  central 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani.  family,  who  possessed  a 
chain  of  rsdoubta  around  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  But  ita  final  destraction  waa  consummated 
by  tbe  Fsmese  popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  de- 
stroyed ita  ruins  to  build  up  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  tbe  matariala ;  buried  these  magnificent  halls  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
the  hideoua  summer-houses  and  grottoes,  the  deformity 
of  which  still  impeaches  the  tasta  of  their  srchiteci, 
Michael  Angelo  Boonarotti. — hi  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace,  about  150  yean  ago«  a  room  full  of  Roman 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  hall  hong 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  aa  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  hundred  yean  ago,  a 
hall  forty  feet  in  length  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walla  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
ings. They  were  taken  off  and  sent  to  Naples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  lie  mouldering  in  damp  cellars 
until  every  vestige  of  the  paintings  had  disappeared." 
(Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Uentury,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  seqq.y 
Am.  ed.) 

Palbb,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  among  the  ancient  Romana.  Her  festival, 
called  the  Peluut,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been 
founded.  The  shepherds,  on  tbe  Palilia,  lustrated  their 
blocks  by  burning  sulphur,  and  making  fires  of  olive, 
pine,  and  other  substaneee.  Millet,  and  cakes  of  it 
and  milk,  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  prsyen 
were  made  to  her  to  avert  disease  from  the  csttle,  snd 
to  bless  them  with  fecundity  and  abundance  of  food, 
Fires  of  straw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  tbe  rustics 
lessed  thrice  throogfa  them ;  the  blood  of  t  hone,  tbe 
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ashes  of  a  etlf,  and  bean-stilfcs,  were  \i«d  for  ptsifca- 
tion.  {Ovid,  Fatt.,  4,  721,  Hqq.-^Keightky,  ai  Ue. 
-^TibuU.t  1,  1,  36.— /l,  2,  6,  87,  seqq.^FroperL, 
4^  1,  19.)  The  statue  of  Psles  waa  rspresented  bear- 
ing a  aickle.  {TihUl.,  2,  5,  28.'^Keiffhtky'9  My- 
thology, p.  688, 9€q.)  The  worship  of  Pales  was  often 
blended  with  that  of  Vesta  {Sen.  ad  Virg.,  J^, 
Georg.,  8,  1),  and  sometimes,  again,  ahe  was  repfs- 
sented  as  an  androgynooa  divinity.  {SpangenUrg, 
De  Vet.  Lot.  Rel.  Dim.,  n.  60.)  Among  the  Eoruri- 
sns  we  meet  with  a  male  deity  of  this  nsme.  {Midler^ 
Etrugker,  vol..  2,  p.  130.)--'For  the  etymotogy  of  the 
term  PaUs,  consul^  ^^**f*  (^  ObeUec*,  p.  218,  eeqq ). 

Palibothsa  (naXi6oSpa,  StreA.-^Flin.)  or  Palim-  ' 
BOTBRA  {UaXiftMpa,  Arrian.-^Ptd.'^Stefh.  jBp.), 
a  large  city  of  ancient  India,  at  the  junction  of  the  £raii- 
noboas  with  the  Ganges.  {Arrian,  Ind.,  t.  10.)  It 
sppesrs,  from  the  sccounta  of  the  ancient  writars,  to 
have  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparta,  having  670 
towen  and  64  gates,  to  which  Diodorus  Skukis  (2, 89) 
adds  the  equally  incredible  statament  that  the  plsoe 
was  founded  by  Hwcules.  Msking  all  doe  allowance 
for  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  city  of  Palibothra  wouki 
seem  to  hsve  bSea  one  of  considerable  wat.  Tbe 
position  of  Palibothra  haa  been  much  diapnted.  Rob- 
ertson places  it  at  AUahabad;  but  the  opinion  of  Major 
Rennell,  who  assigns  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pel- 
na  near  the  coniuenee  of  tbe  Cr0ngt$  and  the  3ime, 
appeare  more  correct.  Strabe  aays  it  vras  at  the 
confluence  of  tbe  Ganges  with  another  river  {Strti., 
702),  but  he  does  not  mention  the  name.  Anian,  as 
shove  quoted,  mskes  it  to  have  been  aituato  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Ersnnoboas.  This 
lattar  river.  Sir  '^y.  Jonea  remarks,  is  evidently  the 
Sanscrit  Hiranyatdha,  The  "  Amara  Koaha,"  an  an- 
cient Satiscrit  dictionary,  gives  this  river  ss  synony- 
mous with  Sone.  {SchlegeL,  R^Uzions  sur  VEtudi 
dee  Languee  AeioHques,  p.  lOO.-^/d.,  Indiseke  BihU- 
othek.,  vol.  2,  p.  394.— WtUon's  TheeUre  of  the  Mm- 
due,  vol.  2,  p.  136,  2d  ed.) 

Palici  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupiter  by 
the  Sicilisn  nymph  Thalia,  or,  as  othen  give  the  name, 
i£tna.  Thalia  having  been  united  to  Jupiter  near  the 
river  Synuethus,  and  not  far  firom  the  citv  of  Catana, 
and  fearing  tbe  wrath  of  Juno,  entreated  the  god  to 
conceal  her  from  that  deity.  Jnpiter  complied,  and 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  snd,  when  tbe 
time  of  her  delivery  had  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
again,  and  two  children  came  forth.  Tbeae  were 
called  Paliei,  either  from  irdXiP,  **og€in,'*  because 
they  came  forth  into  tbe  light  on  the  earth's  having 
again  gaped;  or  from  fraX<v,  **a^atii,"  and  ^Keiv, 
**toe4fme,"  because,  after  having  been  coneiffned  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  bad  again  come  rorth  there- 
from. The  Palici  were  worshipped  with  mat  solem- 
nity by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple  were  two 
small  lakes  of  solpbursoos  water,  which  were  supposed 
to  hsve  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the  aame  time  that 
they  were  born.  These  pools  were  properly  craters 
of  volcanoes,  and  their  depths  were  unknown.  (Died, 
Sic,  II,  89.)  Tbe  water  kept  continoallj  babbling 
up  from  them,  emitiing  at  the  same  time  a  sulphureous 
stench.  The  neighbouring  inhabitanta  called  tbem 
DeUi,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the  brothere  oi  the 
Palici.  {MojCToh.,  Sat.,  6,  19.)  A  oorious  custom, 
tending  to  show  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  waa  con- 
nected with  these  lakes.  All  controvenies,  of  what- 
soever kind,  were  here  decided ;  and  it  waa  eofficient, 
in  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  or  clear  one'e  eelf  from 
an  accosation,  to  swear  by  these  waten  and  depart 
unhurt;  for,  if  the  oath  were  a  false  one,  the  party 
who  made  it  was  either  struck  desd,  or  deprived  ot 
si^t,  or  punished  in  some  other  pwtemataral  roannef . 
{Diod.  Stc.,  I.  c.)  The  tample  also  was  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  slavea,  espeoially  tboae  who  bad  cruel  nnas- 
ters;  and  tbe  litter  were  oonipeUod  to  promioe  a  dkmo 
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frntte  mod*  of  trettiiMiit»  tnd  t»  nli^f  tlieir 
with  an  oath,  before  tlie  facHivee  rettmied.— The  Si- 
cilien  leader  Doeetiot  founded  a  city  named  Pilice  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  lakea.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, doariah  for  any  lensth  of  time,  but  was  already  in 
mine  in  the  time  of  Diodoma.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  canaea  of  ite  overthrow.  ^-The  Sicilian 
Palici,  according  to  Creozer,  are  mythic  creationa  typ- 
ifymg  aome  of  the  movemento  of  the  dements.  Some 
anthoritiee  make  Jupiter,  chanffed  into  a  vnltnre,  to 
have  been  their  father ;  while  oSiera  mention  Menanna 
or  Amenanoa,  a  deified  stream  (perhaps  Che  stream  of 
tiie  yearX  ee  their  parent.  (CUm.^  HrnnU.^  6,  18.— 
Cfrematr,  ad  Ok.  de  N.  D.,  8,  8X.)  Valcan,  the  sod 
of  fire,  was  one  of  these  subterranean  genii.  The 
atory  of  their  birth  and  subsequent  movements,  when 
stripped  of  its  mythic  character,  is  simply  this :  the 
Palici  denote  the  elements  of  fiie  and  water  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  engendered  by  the  eternal  power  of  na- 
ture, bot  subjected,  like  it,  to  eternal  vicissitudes, 
they  alternately  escape  firom  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
torrents  of  fiame  or  water,  and  again,  when  their  fury 
is  spent,  plunge  into  its  bosom.  (Creuter»  SymboUk, 
▼oL  S,  p.  S89.— ^n^gnurKt,  vol.  8,  p.  18G.) 

PalilIa,  a  featival  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.    ( VuL  Palea.) 

PAi.ivi^aos,  I.  the  son  of  lasios,  a  Trojan,  and  the 
pSot  of  the  vessel  of  ifineas.  While  the  fleet  wss 
sdling  nea^  Caprev,  he  yielded  to  sleep  and  fell  into 
the  sea ;  a  circumstance  which  Virgil  has  di^pified, 
by  representing  Morpheus  as  overpowering  Pahnuros, 
who  had  been  already  eihausted  by  the  AtUgue  of 
watching.  He  fioated  in  safety  for  three  days,  but,  on 
landtng  near  Velia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  ii£abitants,  who  (it  seems)  were  wont  to  assail 
and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  When  iBneas 
visited  the  lower  world,  he  assured  Palinuros  that, 
though  hie  bones  had  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
thooffh  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Stvgian  Lske,  there  should  yet  be  a  monument  draiea- 
ted  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  in- 
bomanly  murdered.  This  eventuslly  took  place. 
The  Locani,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
by  the  oracle  that,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  it,  they 
most  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurus.  A  tomb  was 
accOTdingly  erected  to  hie  memory,  and  a  neighbouring 
promontory  called  after  his  name.  (Vtr^.,  JBn.i  6, 
840, 9€^.^Id.  ib.,  6, 837,  seqq.-^Serv.j  ad  loe.}-^U. 
A  promontory  of  luW,  on  the  western  coast  of  Luca- 
nk,  just  above  the  Lafis  Sinus.  It  was  also  called 
Palinorbm,  and  Palinuri  Promontoriom.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  ^neas. 
{Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  380.)  The  modem  appellation  is 
Capo  di  Paiinaro.  Orosius  (4, 9)  records  a  disastrous 
diipwreek  on  the  rocks  of  Pslinurus,  sustained  by  a 
Roman  fleet  on  ita  return  from  Attica,  when  150  ves- 
sels were  lost.  Augustus  also  encountered  great  peril 
on  this  part  of  the  cosst,  when,  according  to  Appian, 
many  of  hia  ships  were  dashed  against  this  headfatad. 
(Befl.  Ci9.,  6,  98.  — Cromsr's  Anc,  jfoOy,  vol.  3,  p. 
873.) 

Pauoobitm  Stiona,  sulphureous  pools  in  Sicily. 
(7td.  Palici.) 

PalladIom,  a  celebrated  atatue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
which  depended  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
tntditi&ns  respecting  it  were  innumerable.  According 
to  ApoUodorus,  it  Was  made  by  Minerva  herself,  and 
WIS  not  an  image  of  that  goddess,  but  of  Pallas, 
dsoghter  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  slain,  and 
whose  loes  she  afterward  deplored.  It  was  first  nlsced 
in  the  ekies  with  Jupiter ;  but  when  Electra  had  been 
CQErapted  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  statue  by 
her  touch,  it  was  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
feu  in  the  Trojan  territory,  where  Ilus  placed  it  in  a 
tsople  which  he  had  foonded.    {AfoOod.,  3,  18,  3.— 


ifsyiie,  cd  <M.)  One  of  the  scholiasts  to  te  IKid  <8^ 
811)r  describes  it  as  ^lov  fiucpov  ^Xivovj  ^  a  anAall 
wooden  figure  of  an  animal,"  made  by  a  sage  named 
Astus,  and  given  to  Tros,  when  be  was  bnuding  the 
city  of  Troy,  ss  a  talisman  on  the  pveaervation  of 
which  the  aafety  of  his  capital  depended.  (Compare 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyeopkr.,  363.)  Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Alezandrea,  made  theralladium  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  (Clem, 
Alex.,  Admon.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  A  ed.  Fdria,  1639. >-- 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  ftnous 
statue,  the  Crreeks,  while  before  Trov,  had  diacovsved, 
it  aeems,  from  Helenns,  whom  they  hsd  msde  captive^ 
that  the  Palladium  waa  the  cUef  obstacle  to  the  fail 
of  the  city.  He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  to  dimin* 
ish  the  risk  of  its  being  stolen,  there  wwe  many  othore 
made  like  it,  but  that  the  true  atatue  waa  the  smsUest 
one  of  the  whole  number.  Helenns,  it  seems,  waa  ia^ 
doced  to  make  these  disolosorss  partly  by  threato  and 
partly  by  preeents,  bot  most  of  all  by  resentment  to* 
wards  the  Trojans,  in  eonaequence  of  Helen's  havinc 
been  given  to  Deiphobus.  The  Grrseks  now  roBolvsd 
to  cany  off  thia  fated  ima|^  and  the  enterprise  was 
intrusted  to  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  When  theae  two 
heroes  had  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diomede 
raised  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulvsses,  and  thva 
ascended  the^  rampart ;  but  he  would  not  draw  up 
Ulysses,  sithongh  the  latter  stretched  out  to  him  his 
arms  for  that  purpose.  Diomede  then  went  and  took 
the  Palladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ulyssee.  The 
latter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  art  of  the  man,  determined  on 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  be  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  which  Helenns  had  mentioned,  but 
another  image.  The  statue,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulyaaee  immediately  knew 
that  it  was  the  true  one;  and,  having  coane  behind 
Diomede  as  he  wss  returning  through  the  plain,  Was 
ffoing  to  despatch  him,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
tne  brightness  of  the  weapon  (as  it  wss  moooUght), 
drew  his  own  sword  in  turn,  snd  frustrated  the  pur- 
pose of  ihe  other.  He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  go 
in  front,  and  kept  urging  him  on  hj^  repeatedly  stri- 
king  him  on  the  back  with  the  flafpart  of  his  sword. 
Hence  arose,  say  the  mythographers,  the  proverb,  **  JW- 
emedean  neceniiy'*  {ff  Aioft^&eoc  dvay^V)*  applicable 
be  one  who  is  compelled  to  act  directly  contranr  to 
his  inclination.  (Consult  Eraenuut  Adag.  Cku.,  1, 
cent.  9,  col.  390,  where  other  ezplsnationa  are  giv 
en.)  The  narrative  which  we  have  juat  been  detail 
ing  is  taken  from  Conon  (op.  Phot.,  cod.,  186^vol 
1,  p.  137,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  scholiast  to  Homer  (IL, 
6,  811)  states,  that  after  the  Greeks  hsd  become  poe 
sessed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Troy  had  foUen,  a  quar> 
rel  arose  between  Ajax  and  Ulyssee  as  to  which  of 
the  two  should  cany  the  image  home.  Evening  hsT- 
ing  come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  still  undecided, 
the  statue  was  intrusted  to  Diomede  for  safe-keepmg 
until  the  next  morning ;  but  during  the  night  Ajax 
waa  secretly  murdered.  Other  accounts  make  the 
Palladium  to  have  willingly  accompanied  Ulyssee  and 
Diomede  {(hid,  Fati.,  6,  481.— TVypAsod.,  64),  and 
both  heroes  to  have  been  equally  concerned  m  the  en- 
terprise. {Prod.,  Are.  U.  Parv. — Heyne,  Bxcure.,  9, 
ad  JBn.,  3,  p.  306.)  Pausanias  relates,  thst  Diomede, 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  brought  sway  the  Palladium 
along  with  him ;  and  that,  havmg  reached  the  coast  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Phalerom,  bis  foltowers, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy*s  country,  landed  bv  night 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.  Diemopho6n,  (lowev- 
er,  came  out  against  them,  and  being  equally  ignorant, 
on  his  part,  of  the  real  character  of  hia  of^fKNients,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  the  Palladium, 
which  was  preserved  thereafter  in  the  Athenian  Acnp- 
olia.    (Pmmuims,  1,  38.)    Haipecntioii,  who  ie^  M- 
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kwid  by  Soidu,  Mya  it  was  not  Diomede,  bot  A^- 
mMDnon.  The  Argives,  od  the  other  band,  mtin- 
tained  that  they  had  the  true  PalladiQm  id  their  eoan- 
try  (Poitfon.,  3,  83) ;  while  Pausanias  himself  insists 
that  ^neae  carried  off  with  him  the  tme  statue  to 
luly  (/.  €.).  It  was  an  established  belief  amonc;  the 
Romans  that  their  city  containedi  the  real  Pallaclium, 
and  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  their  empire,  and  not  even  the  Pontifez  Maximns 
was  allowed  to  behold  it.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  434,  aeqq.) 
Hence  on  ancient  gems  we  sometimes  see  Vesta  rep- 
resented with  the  Palladium.  {Maffei,  Gemm,  Ant., 
p.  %,  n.  76.)  Herodian  relates  (i,  114),  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Gommodos,  the  temple  of  Vesta  was 
consumed,  the  Palladium  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  the  Vestal  Virffins  having  con- 
Toyed  it  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  its  having 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  when  MeteUus  the  Pon- 
tifez rescued  it  from  the  flames  on  a  similar  occasion. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  I.  e.)  In  the  reign  of  Elsgabalus,  bow- 
ever,  tint  emperor,  with  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
sacred  statue  to  be  brouj^ht  into  his  bedchamber,  irpdf 
ydfunf  ru  ^e^.  {Hm'cdum,  6,  6,  8.)— >In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Romans  having  the  Palladium  among 
them,  it  was  pretended  that  Diomede  had,  in  obedience 
10  the  will  01  heaven,  restored  it  to  ^neas  when  the 
ktler  had  reached  Italy ;  and  that  ^neas  being  enga- 
ged at  tbe^time  in  a  sacrifice,  an  individual  naraM  Nau- 
tes  had  received  the  image,  and  hence  tiie  Nautian,  not 
the  Julian,  family  had  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
Minerva.  {Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  166.) 
This  story  deserves  to  be  classed  with  another,  which 
states,  thiat  the  Ilienses  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  statue  of  MLinerva,  but  concealed  it  in  a 
cavern  until  the  period  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  when 
it  was  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fimbria. 
(Sen.,  I.  <;.>*-From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  ancient  cities  in  general  were  accustom- 
ed to  have  tutelaiy  images,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
sacred,  and  with  which  their  safetv  was  thought  to  be 
intimately  connected ;  and  as  Pallas  or  Minerva  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  **prolectre8s  of  cities"  (iro^tot;- 
XfK)f  it  was  but  mrtural  that  many  places  should  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  image  of  that 
goddess  contained  within  its  walls.  {Du  TEeU,  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  des  Inter.,  dec.,  vol  39,  p.  338.— if«yiae, 
Exewrs.,  0,  ad  JEn.,  %.-^Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.,  H.  in 
LoD.  Pall.,  39.) 

Pallaoids,  I.  a  sophist,  a  native  of  Methone,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  GreaL  He  wrote 
DisserUtions  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
on  the  Roman  festivals.  {Photim,  cod*,  133,  vol  1, 
p.  97,  ed.  Bekker.^SehHU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
313.>— II.  An  eastern  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  writer, 
a  native  of  Galatia,  bom  about  A.D.  868,  and  made 
bishop  of  Hellcnopolis  in  Bithynia.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  Chrysostom,  to  whose  party  he  attached  him- 
self, and,  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  fell  un- 
der persecution,  and,  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
his  see,  retired  to  Italy,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 
Some  time  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  East,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his  liberty, 
he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Alezandrea.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  A.D.  431.  He  wrote  the  '*  I^usiac  History'' 
about  the  year  431',  which  contains  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  were  at  tliat  time  eminent  for  their,  eztraor- 
dinarv  austerities  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  was 
ealled  the  **  Lausiac  History,"  from  Lausos,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  ConsUntinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
Palladius,  author  of  the  '*  Lausiac  History,"  and  Pal- 
ladins,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  were  dif- 
Inent  p«reons,  or  one  tod  the  tanu.  Dupin  thinks 
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Ibtt  these  www  the  pnductioiie  of  the  wm  individ*- 
al;  but  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  adopt  the  opposite 
opinioo.  The  best  edition  of  the  history  is  that  of 
Meursius,  L.  Bat.,  1616.  A  work  on  the  nations 
and  Brahmins  of  India  {Uepil  tOv  r^f  Ivdimf  k%v^ 
KoX  Twv  hpax/Mvop)  is  slso  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
MSS.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  author  of 
this  book  bed  been  actually  in  India,  which  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  ceruinty  of  the  anchoret  Palladius. 
This  latter  work  is  given  in  the  gnomologic  Collection 
of  Camerarios.  An  edition  also  appeared  from  the 
London  press  in  1665, 4to,  and,  with  a  new  title-page 
merely,  in  1668.  The  editor  (BiM»us)  speake  of  the 
work  as  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  that  it  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  Camerarius. 
{SchoU,  HUt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  7,  p.  34.)— III.  A  pbysi- 
cian  of  Alezandrea,  distinguished  from  other  individ- 
uals of  the  ssme  name  by  the  appellation  of  larpoco- 
^trr^C-  1*^*  title  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alezandrea. 
His  age  is  very  unceruin ;  but  as  he  quotes  Galen, 
and  as  he  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  we 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  third. and  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  Palladius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  of 
Hippocrates  respecting  Fractures,  which  has  reached 
us  in  an  imperfect  atate;  but,  in  Freind*s  opinion, 
what  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  not 
lost  much,  the  tezt  being  as  full  and  as  instructive  as 
the  snnotations.  He  has  left  also  Scholia  on  the  sixth 
book  of  Epidemics ;  others,  still  unpublished,  on  the 
regimen  to  be  observed  in  acute  maladies,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Fevers.  The  scholia  on  the  Epidemics  of 
Hippocrstea  has,  Uke  the  work  on  Fractures,  reached 
us  only  in. part,  but  is  more  valuable.  In  it,  accord- 
ing to  Freind,  he  with  great  perspicuity  and  ezactness 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  pas- 
sages of  Galen.  The  treatise  on  Fevers  is  too  snort 
to  be  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  ie  to 
be  found  in  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Alezander  Trallia- 
nU8.  A  work  on  alchymy  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but 
veiy  probably  the  author  of  this  last  production  has 
merely  borrowed  his  name.  The  commentary  is  pub* 
lished  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The  scholia 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Crassus,  Basil,  1681,  4to.  The  Greek  tezt  has 
lately  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Diets,  in 
his  "  Sckolist  in  Hippoeratem  st  Galenum,**  dtc,  JU' 
giomont,  Pruss.,  1834, 3  vols.  8vo.  The  treatise  on 
Fevers  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Chartier, 
Paris,  1646,  4to;  the  last  and  best  edition  is  by  St. 
Bernard,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745,  8vo.  The  commentary 
on  Fractures  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Santalbi- 
nus,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  fay 
FcBsius,  and  in  that  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by 
Chartier.  Diets,  in  his  preface,  mentions  another  work 
by  Palladius,  which  he  ifound  in  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Florence,  consisting  of  Scholia  on  Galenas  work  "  De 
Secta,^*  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  he  found 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  vfas  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Pslladius  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Arabians,  since,  besides  being  quoted  by  Rases,  he 
is  mentioned,  among  other  commentators  on  Hippocra- 
tes, by  the  unknown  author  of  **  PkUosaph.  Mliolk.,** 
quoted  in  Casiri,  "  BiUioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Eacu" 
rial,"  vol  1,  p.  337.  {Encyclop.  Use.  KnowL,  vol 
17,  p.  irL-SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  7,  p.  369.) 
—  IV.  Rutilius  Taurus  .£milianus,  the  last  of  the 
Latin  writers  on  agriculture.  His  work  is  entitled 
"De  Re  Rustiea,"  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  books. 
It  contains  materials  selected  from  earlier  authors  on 
this  subject,  and  especially  from  Columella,  who  is  of- 
ten literally  copied.  Nevertheless,  Palladius  tieats, 
in  a  much  more  ezact  manner  than  Columella,  the  re- 
spective heads  of  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-gardens,  hav- 
ing followed  in  theee  the  woik  of  GaifUsm  Maitulk. 
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WhU  he  BtatM  respeettng  tlM  mod«  of  ptemtntut 
ftmts,  &c.,  is  UkeD  from  the  Greek  Geopome*,  of 
which  be  eppean  to  have  poeeeseed  a  nraeh  more  com- 
|>leie  copy  than  the  abridgment  which  has  come  down 
to  in.~*Of  the  fomteen.  books  of  his  woik,  the  first 
eotitains  a  general  introduction ;  each  of  the  twelre 
IbUowinff  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  treato  of  the  laboars  proper  to  each  season ; 
the  fonrteenth  book  is  &  po^o^  <»  elegiac  measure*  on 
the  graftiog  of  trees.  The  style  of  Pailadins  is  in- 
€onrect  and  foil  of  neologiams.  In  his  poems  he  dis- 
plays some  talent  by  the  variety  which  he  introduces 
m  describing  the  operation  of  grafting  as  suitable  to 
different  kinds  of  trees.  He  is  often,  bowerer,  ob- 
scure, and  too  iiguratiTe.*-Oritie8  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived;  some 
placing  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  oentniy, 
others  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Some  suppose  him  to 
be  the  ssme  with  the  Tclative  of  whom  the  poet  Rotil- 
kis  speaks  in  his  Itinerary  (1,  208),  while  others  very 
jostly  remark,  in  opposition  to  this,  thai  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  was  a  young  Gdul,  sent  by  his  fother  to 
the  capita]  of  the  empire,  to  study  law  there,  whereas 
Palladius  had  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardinia :  they 
add,  that  the  name  of  Palladius  does  not  occur  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  magistrates  du* 
rinff  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
of  Vir  ilbutrw,  which  thetnanoscripts  give  to  our  au- 
thor, hidicate  that  he  was  investeid  with  some  high 
official  dignity.  Werosdorff  has  attempted  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  Palladius.  The  four- 
teenth book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Ftaiphilos,  be  has  endeavonrwi  to  discover  the  period 
when  this  latter  individual  lived,  whom  Palladius  styles 
n  wise  man,  and  whose  fidelity  he  praises  {omattu 
Jidei).  Ammianus  Maicellinoa  (39,  1),  in  speaking  of 
the  consfuncy  sgainst  Valens,  which  was  discovered 
in  371,  relates,  tlMt  the  prooonsul  Eotropins,  who  was 
among  the  accused,  was  ssved  by  the  courage  of  the 
philosopher  Pasiphilus,  from  whom  the  torture  could 
wring  no  confession.  These  circumstances  harmonize 
in  some  degree,  accordinff  to  Wemedorff,  with  the  ep- 
ithets bestowed  by  Palladius  on  bis  fiiend  ,*  sad  if  this 
is  the  same  Pasiphilus  who,  in  895,  was  reeior  of  a 
province,  as  appears  from  a  Uw  of  the  Theodosian 
code  {L.  %.—Cod.  TheoA.,  I.  S,  tit.  IX  we  may  sup- 
pose tiwt  the  fourteenth  book  of  Palladius,  where  no 
allusion  is  made  to  this  oflScial  rank,  was  written  be- 
tween 371  and  895.  (ScAdfl,  iKs<.  Xff.  ilom.,  vol.  8, 
p.  t43,  $eq^.) 

Pallamtbum,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Reate,  in  the  territory  of  the  ibises.  It 
was  said,  in  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Arcadian  P^lasgi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  {DUm, 
Hal.^  1,  14.)  From  it,  according  to  some,  the  Psia- 
tine  Mount  at  Rome  is  said  to  have- derived  its  name. 
{Vtanro^  L.  L,,  4.)  Holstenius  {ad  SiepL  Byx.,  :  v.) 
thinks  it  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  Palazto,  on 
the  hill  called  Fante  di  RieH.;  The  real  name  of  this 
pUce  was  Palscinm,  as  sppean  from  a  rare  coin-  pub- 
lished by  Sestini  from  the  Museo  Fontana.  {Clmet 
Oen.  sett  Mon.  Vii.,  p.  12.— OrajiMr'#  Anaent  liafyt 
vol.  1.  p.  317.) 

PallantIas,  I.  a  name  of  Aurora,  as  being  related 
to  the  giant  Pallas,  whose  cousin  she  was.  Fellas  was 
son  of  Greiis  {rod  Kpnov),  Aurora  was  daughter  of 
Hyperion,  and  Hyperion  and  Creiis  were  brothers,  off- 
spring of  GcbIos  and  Tern.  {Henod,  TKtog.^  184, 
371,  geqq.^Ooid,  FoMt,  4, 878.—K,  Met,,  9.480.— 
Jd.  t6.,  15,  191.)— II.  An  appellation  given  to  the 
Tritonis  Palos  in  Libya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  was 
fobled  by  some  to  have  been  fint  seen  on  its  banks. 
(Pf«^,  6,  4.— iWa,  1,  7.— Scn».  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  8, 
171.) 

PALLAiTTliDiB,  the  fifty  soiks  of  Pallas  the  brother 
of  ^gene,  and  next  hein  to  the  Utter  if  Tbtseos  had 


DOC  been  acknowledged  as  his  son.  They  had  lO^ 
course  to  arms  in  order  to  enforee  their  claim  to  th« 
sovereignty,  but  were  defoated  by  Theseus.    {Piut*f 

PallamtI en  {Ua}XdvTtov\  a  town  of  Ai^ia,  north* 
west  of  Teges.  The  Romans  affirmed,  that  from  this 
place  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (Peiison.,  8,  43.  —.£11., 
8,  64.-~P/ffi.,  4,  6.)  Pallantium  waa  subsequently 
united  to  Megalopolis,  and  became  neariy  deserted ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  was  a^in  restored  to 
independence,  and  received  other  privileges  from  that 
emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  ancient  conneiiott  ' 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  iu  inhabitante 
and  the  Romans.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are  dis' 
cemible  near  the  village  of  Thana^  on  the  rig^t  of  tho 
road  leading  from  Tripokttm  to  Leendtari.  (GelPs 
/Isn.,  p.  136. — Cramer*9  Ane.  Greece,  voL  8,p,349.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -df^ts),  an  appellation  given  to  the  god* 
dees  Minerva  (IlaXAdr'Atfvvli—Pai^iiaeiia).  For 
a  probable  etymology  of  tbe  term,  conault  remarks  at 
the  close  of  the  amcle  Minerva.  The  ordmary  deri- 
vation makes  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  dlain  the  Titan,  or  Giant,  Pallas.  (Fint 
Psllas,  -antis,  I.) 

Pallas  (gen.  'Oniis),  I.  a  son  of  Psndion,  who  be- 
came the  foUier  of  Glytus,  Butee,  snd  the  '« fifth  Mi* 
nerva,"  according  to  0icero*8  enumeration.  <  (iV.  i>.| 
3,  88. )  He  was  destroyed  by  his  daughter  for  attempt* 
ed  violence  to  her  person.  (Ctc.,  i.  c— «Ovtt{,  Jtfel.,  7« 
600.)— II.  One  of  the  TiUns,  but  enmnereted  by  dan* 
dian  {Gtgttntom.,  94),  and  others,  among  the  Oiants* 
He  waa  the  son  of  Creiis,  snd  grandson  of  ObIus  and 
Tern,  and  was  slso  cousin  to  Aurora.  (Vtd.  PallaiH 
tiss  I.)— III.  King  of  Arcsdia,  the  grandfather  or 
gteat-gnndiather  of  King  Evander.  (iSsrt.  ad  Virg.^ 
ififi.,  8,  64.)— IV.  Tbe  son  of  Evsnder,  according  to 
Virgil.  {JBn.f  8,  104.)  Other  poetic  legends,  bow* 
ever,  msde  bim  the  offspring  of  Hercules  and  Dynw 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Pallas  followed  iEneas  to 
the  war  against  Tames,  by  whose  hand  be  fell,  after 
bsving -distinguished  himself  by  his  valoor.  The  bdt 
which  Tornus  tore  from  the  body  of  tbe  young  prince} 
and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  was  tbe  immedi* 
ate  cause  of  his  own  death ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
.tEneas  in  single  combat,  he  bad  almost  persusded  the 
victor  to  spare  bis  life,  when  the  sight  of  Pallas'  belt 
rekindled  the  wntb  of  ^neas,  and  he  indignantly  slew 
tbe  destroyer  of  his  youthful  friend.  ,  (  Ftrg^.,  JBn.,  10, 
489.— Irf.  t».,  18,  941.) 

PALLtfm,  a  peninsula^f  Macedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  to  tbe  district  of  Chskidice.  It  was  sitnato 
between  the  Smos  Thermsicus  or  Gulf  of  Salonikif 
snd  the  Sinus  Toronsicos  or  Gulf  of  Cassandrui. 
This  peninsula  was  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Phlegra,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between 
the  ^8  and  the  earth-bom  TiUns.  {Pind.<,  Nem.,  1« 
100.— /<!.,  Isth.y  6,  41,^Lycopknm,  1408.)  It  is 
connected  with  die  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
little  more  then  two  miles  in  breadth,  on  which  onee 
stood  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidca.  ( Sei^.t 
PeripL,  p.  S6.)  Among  other  towns  on  this  penin- 
sula, was  one  of  tbe  same  nsme  with  it,  according  to 
Stephanos  of  Dyxantium.  ( Cf efiwr's  Ancieni  Grtsftf 
vol.  I,  p.  244.) 

Palmar¥a,  a  small  islsnd  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  off 
the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  sooth  of  the 
promontory  of  Circeii.  It  is  now  PalmMruoUt.  {Plm*f 
3,  6.) 

PALMfKA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  situate  in  an 
oasis  of  tbe  Syrian  desert,  neariy  half  way  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  sod  about  140  milss  east* 
nortbeaat  of  Damaseost  Iu  Oriental  name  waa  Tad- 
mor,  which,  accoiding  to  Josephus,  sungifies  the  same 
asPahnyra,<«tfaeplaceofpahn-treea.^  There  seeme 
to  be  snfikient  evidnce  th»t  the  Pftknyra  of  thi 
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QkAb  wm  «Sm  ''Tadmor  m  tha  wiUMMw**  boOt 
hf  Solomon :  from  which  two  thin^  nay  bo  infeired ; 
fixit,  that  ihii  monarch  oztoodcd  hit  arma  and  bio  tor- 
ritoiy  thua  far ;  and,  aecondly,  that  ho  moat  havo  had 
aomo  adoqosto  objoet  for  ao  doing,  and  for  maintain- 
ing an  oataUiahmonft  and  erecting  a  city,  at  incredible 
peioa  and  ezpenaot  on  a  apot  ao  remote  from  the  babtta*- 
ble  parte  of  hia  kingdom.  The  circumatance  of  Palmy- 
Ka'a  being  aitualod  in  an  oaaia,  aheltered  by  hilla  to  the 
weet  end  oorthweat,  and  auppUed  with  wholeaome  wa^ 
ter,  and  alao  on  a  line  leading  from  the  coaat  of  Syria 
to  the  regione  of  Meaopotamia,  Peraia,  and  India, 
'  mnat  have  pointed  it  out,  in  very  early  timea,  to  the 
caravane,  aa  a  convenient  halting-place  in  the  midatof 
the  deeert.  Tito  Phoaniciane,  in  all  probability,  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  an  early  perioa,  and  may  haTO 
BQggeeted  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
waa  ib  alliance,  the  idea  of  eatabliahing  an  emporfam 
here.  We  read  in  the  eecood  book  of  Chronielea  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "  boilt  Tadmor  in  the  wilderneea, 
and  all  the  atoro-citiee  which  he  built  in  Hamath." 
Hamath  waa  a  town  and  territory  extending  along  the 
baiAa  of  the  Orontee,  and  bordering  on  the  3yrian 
deeert.  After  Uiia,  we  reed  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
the  Scripturee;  bot  John  of  Antioch,  probably  from 
aome  tradition,  aaya  that  it  waa  deatroyed  by  Nebu- 
ehadneziar.  The  firat  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Jlonian  hialoiy  ia  at  the  commencement  of  the  ware 
with  the  Parthiana,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  aa  a 
lich  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  maintain  a 
atate  of  independenoe  and  neotrality  between  the  con- 
tending partiee  in  thia  atroggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
attem|Sed  to  plunder  it,  hot  the  inhabitanU  removed 
their  moat  valuable  effecta  over  the  Eopbratea,  and  de- 
fended the  paaeage  of  the  river  by  their  arehera.  The 
pretence  be  made  uee  of,  to  give  aueh  conduct  a  colour 
of  ioatice,  waa,  that  they  did  not  preaerve  a  atrict  neu- 
trality ;  but  Appian  aaya  bia  real  motive  waa  to  en- 
rich hia  trooDB  with  the  plunder  of  the  Paknyrenea. 
ia  the  time  of  Pliny  it  waa  the  intermediate  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  the  Eaat,  a  city  of  merchanta  and 
ftictora,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Parthiana  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romaoa  on  the  other.  The 
piodnee  of  India  found  ita  way  to  the  Roman  worid 
through  Palmyra.  Pliny  baa  very  happily  collected  in 
a  few  linee  the  meet  atriking  cireumatancee  with  re- 
md  to  thia  place,  except  that  he  takee  no  notice  of 
tte  buikUnga.  '*  Palmyra  ia  remarkable  for  aituation, 
9  fich  aoil  and  pleaaaot  etreaoM ;  it  ia  aurrounded  on 
all  aidea  by  a  vaat  aandy  deaert,  which  totally  aepuatee 
it  from  the  reat  of  the  world,  and  baa  preeerved  ito  in- 
dependenee  between  the  two  ereat  empirea  of  Rome 
luad  Parthia«  whoae  firat  care  when  at  war  ia  to  engige 
it  in  their  intereat."  Palmyra  afterward  became  alli- 
ed to  the  empire  aa  a  free  atate,  and  waa  greatly  fa- 
vooied  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninea,  under  whom  it 
attained  ita  greateat  apleiwiour.  ^We  find,  from  the  in- 
eeriptione,  that  the  Psdmyrenea  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
etue  in  hia  expedition  againat  the  Peraiana.  We  do 
sot  rabet  with  the  mention  of  the  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Gbllienua,  when  it  makee  a  principal  fig- 
ure in  the  hietory  of  thoae  timea,  and  in  a  few  veara 
experienced  the  greateet  viciaaitudea  of  good  and  bad 
^uoe.  After  attaining  to  a  widely-extended  away 
under  Odenatoa  and  hia  queen  Zenobia,  who  aurvived 
bim,  it  loll  at  length,  together  with  the  latter,  under 
the  power  of  Aurelian.  ( Vtd,  Odenatua,  and  Zeno- 
bia.) A  revolt,  on  hia  departure!  oompelled  him  to 
return*  and,  having  retaken  the  city,  he  delivered  it 
vithont  mercy  to  the  piUage  and  havoc  of  hia  aoldiery. 
Thia  event  happened  in  tM  year  S7S,  after  which  Pel* 
myia  never  recovered  her  former  importance,  although 
it  ia  certain  that  none  of  the  public  edifieea  were  de- 
aHoyed,  though  aome  were  damaged,  by  the  aoldiera 
of  Aurelian.  Fkom  thie  time  Pauiyia  had  a  Roman 
The  fint  JUyaan  iMiOA  waa  ilatloDed  beta 
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aboot  A.D.  400.  But  Fkoeophwatatee  tint  Ikt  fleet 
had  been  for  aome  time  almoat  deaerted,  when  Juetmian 
repeired  the  town,  and  oopplied  it  with  weler  for  the  nee 
of  a  oarriaon  which  he  left  there.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Palmyra  in  the  Roman  hiatory,  and  the  eceleeieetical 
hiatoriana  aonply  ua  with  no  information  rapecthw  ita 
aubaeqoent  fortnnea.  The  Moaleme  are  aaid  to  neve 
taken  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abo  Bekr,  Mohammed'e 
aucceaaor.  That  it  haa  been  made  uae  of  ae  a  place 
of  atrength  by  the  Saracena  and  Turks  appeera  from 
the  alterationa  made  in  the  temple,  aa  well  aa  from  the 
modem  temple  on  the  hill.  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  who 
vialted  it  about  A.D.  I17S,  atatea  that  it  then  contain- 
ed about  SOOO  Jewa.  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  about 
1321  A.D.,  roentione  very  briefly  ita  aituation,  nfer- 
ring  to  ita  many  ancient  columna,  ita  palm  and  fig  treee* 
ita  walla  and  ceatle ;  he  only  calla  it  Tedmor.— The 
mine  of  Palmyra  are  aaid  to  preaent  a  fine  view  at  a 
diataiice,  bot  diaappointment  aueceeda  when  they  are 
examined  in  detail.  **0n  opening  upon  the  mine. of 
Palmyra,"  aaya  Captain  Manglea,  ^  aa  aeen  from  the 
valley  of  the  tomba,  we  were  much  atruck  with  the 
pictureaque  effect  of  the  whole,  preaeoting  altogether 
the  moat  impoaing  ai|ht  of  the  kind  we  haid  ever 


It  waa  rendered  doubly  intereating  by  our  having  trav- 
elled through  a  wiMemeaa  deatitutoof  a  aingle  building» 
from  which  we  aoddenly  opened  upon  theae  innamerar 
ble  oolumna  and  other  roina,  on  a  aandy  plain  on  the 
akirta  of  the  deaert.  So  greet  a  number  eSf  Corinthiaii 
columna,  mixed  with  ao  little  wall  or  aolid  buildiog,  and 
the  anew-white  appearance  of  the  ruina  cootraeted 
with  the  yellow  aand,  produced  a  very  atriking  im- 
preeaion.''  Great,  however,  he  proceeda  to  aay,  wee 
the  diaappointment  of  himaelf  and  hia  fellow-travel* 
ler  (Mr.  Irby),  when,  on  a  minute  examination,  they 
foonid  that  there  waa  not  a  eingle  column,  pediment, 
architmve,  porul,  frieze^  or  other  architeetural  rem- 
nant worthy  of  admiration.  None  of  the  oolumna  ex- 
ceed forty  feet  in  height  or  four  feet  in  diameter ; 
thoae  of  the  boeated  avenue  have  *  little  more  than 
thirty  feet  of  altitude :  wbereaa  the  oolumne  of  Bal* 
bee  are  neariy  aixty  feet  in  height  and  aeven  in  di- 
ameter, aupportioga  meet  rich  and  beautifoUy-wTOught 
epiatylium  of  twenty  feet  more ;  and  the  piUare  are 
conatrocted  of  only  three  pieeea  of  atone,  while  the 
amalleet  columna  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  aix,  aev- 
en, and  eight  perte.  In  the  centre  of  the  avenue, 
however,  aro  four  mnite  columna,  each  of  one  ein- 
gle  atone,  about  thirty  feet  high  2  one  only  ia  atill 
atandinff.  *'  Take  any  part  of  the  ruina  aeparately,*' 
aaya  thia  traveller,  **  and  they  eicite  but  Uttle  inter- 
eet ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  viait  to  Palmy- 
ra hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expenee,  anxiety,  and 
fatiguing  journey  through  the  wildemeae  which  we 
had  undergone  to  viait  it.  The  projecting  pedeaiale 
in  the  centre  of  the  columna  of  the  great  avenue  have 
a  yery  unaightly  appearance.  Thero  ia  alao  a  great 
aameneaa  in  the  architecturo,  ail  the  capitala  ^ing 
Corinthian,  excepting  tl\oae  which  aurround  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Son.  Theae  laat  were  fluted,  and,  when 
decorated  with  their  braien  Ionic  capiula,  were  doubt- 
leaa  veiy  handaome ;  ^H^%  the  latter  being  now  defi- 
cient, the  beauty  of  the  edifice  ia  entirely  deatroyed. 
The  aculpturo,  as  well  of  the  capitala  of  the  columne 
ae  of  the  other  ornamental  parte  of  the  doorwaya  and 
buildinga,  ia  very  eoarae  and  bad.  The  three  archee 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  eo  beautiful  in  the  deaigna  oi 
Wood  and  Dawkina,  are  esceaaively  inaignificant,  the 
decorated  friese  ia  bedly  wrought,  and  even  the  do- 
vieee  are  not  atriking.  They  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  common  portole  of  Thebee,  if  indeed  the  £gyp- 
tiaoa  were  unacquainted  with  the  arch."— -If  inferior, 
however,  to  Balbec,  and  not  to  be  compared  to 
Thebea,  it  ia  only  by  comparieon  that  theae  remaina  of 
ancient  magnificence  can  be  vrith  any  propriety  thue 
•lightiy  oitimtted ;  and  when  Ihia  tiav«lUr  apeaka  oS 
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tern  M  bflidly  tepiying  the  toOt  tad  exfteiiM  of  the 
joamey,  it  must  be  recoUeeted  that  he  wet  already 
eatieled  with  the  wondeiYof  Egypt.  Yet,  Uken  as  a 
totU  miembU,  he  admite  that  .they  are  more  remarka- 
Me  hf  reason  of  their  extent  (being  neirlf  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length),  than  any  which  he  haa  met  with ; 
they  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  lesa  enevmber^ 
ed  with  modem  fhbriea  than  ahnoat  anv  aneient  mina. 
Ezelooive  of  the  Arab  village  of  Tmimar,  whieh  oo- 
enpiee  the  peristyle  conrt  of  the  Temple  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Torkish  boiying-pbce,  there  are  no  obetme- 
tioiis  whatever  to  the  antiqnitiea.  The  temple  itaelf 
is  disfigored,  mdeed,  by  modem  works,  but  it  is  stili 
a  most  majestic  object.  The  natives  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Wood  informs  es,  that  the  existing  rains  were  the 
works  of  King  Solomon.  "  All  these  mighty  things," 
say  they,  '« Solyman  Ebn  Daood  (Solomon  the  son  of 
David)  did  by  the  aseisUnce  of  spirits.*'  Kin^  Solo- 
mon is  the  Merlin  of  the  East,  and  to  the  genh  in  his 
service  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ascribe  all 
the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art.  Ftom  tbs 
dates  in  the  inscriptions,  in  which  the  era  ofSeletieus 
it  observed,  with  the  Macedonian  names  of  the  months, 
it  appears  that  none  of  the  existing  monuments  are 
earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
seripiion  so  late  as  the  destraction  of  the  city  by 
Amelian,  except  one  in  Latin,  which  mentions  Bio^ 
Clesian.  **  As  to  the  age  of  those  roinontf  heaps," 
says  Mr.  Wood,  *<  which  belonged  evidently  to  boild- 
ings  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  which  are  yet 
partly  sundin^,  it  is  diffieolt  even  to  gaeu ;  hot  if 
we  are  albwed  to  form  a  jodgment  by  compering  their 
stste  with  that  of  the  monument  of  lamblichns  at  Pal* 
myra*  we  mast  condode  them  extremely  old ;  for 
that  Iroildmg,  erected  1750  years  m"*  (Mr.  Wood 
pobKehed  in  175S),  **  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  an-^ 
tiqutty  I  ever  saw.''  (Mant/or^s  Scripture  O^aeu 
teer^  p.  461,  seqq.-^ Modem  TraoeUer,  part  5,  p.  10, 

PAHisos,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  now  the  fVmaW, 
falling  into  the  Peneos  to  the  east  of  Tricca.  {He' 
rod. J  7,  133.) — II.  Major,  a  river  of  Messenia,  falling 
rate  the  Sinus  Messeniacns  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
the  Pimatta.  {WaipoU,  vol.  2,  p.  86.)  Pausanias 
affirma,  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  remarkably 
pure,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  the  sea 
(4,  34.— Compare  Polyb.,  16,  16).— III.  A  torrent  of 
Meeaenia,  fallmg  into  the  Sinus  Messeniacus  near 
Leactmm,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Laconia  and  Messenia.    (Strab,,  361.) 

Pam pbIla,  a  Grecian  female,  whom  Photios  makes 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  who,  according  to  Suidas,  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (1,  24),  and  others,  waa  bora  at  Epi- 
daaroe  in  Argolis.  She  wrote  several  works,  the  con- 
tento  of  which  were  chiefly  historical.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  ^"Emrofial  laropUnf  (HisioriaU  Abridg- 
tnenU),  Another,  which  Photius  has  made  known  to 
na,  bore  the  name  of  Xv/ifUKta  Urropud,  imouv^fiara 
(Hi9lorictd  Miseeltany).  It  was  a  speciea  ot  note  or 
memorandum  book,  in  which  thia  female  regularly  in- 
aerted,  every  day,  whatever  she  heard  most  deserving 
of  being  remembered,  in  the  conversations  between  her 
hosbeod  Socratidas  and  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
hia  boose,' and  also  whatever  she  had  met  with  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  in  the  course  of  her  historical 
reading.  She  waa  united  to  Socratidas  for  thirteen 
years,  duriiv  all  which  time  the  compilation  was  being 
lonned.  Ine  work,  however,  waa  without  any  syste- 
matic arrangement,  thoush  it  would  appear  to  have  con- 
tained a  vaat  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  some  few 
portions  of  which  have  reached  us  in  the  quotations  of 
others.  Photius  only  knew  of  eight  books  of  this  col- 
lection, but  Suidas  says  it  contained  thirty-three  ;  and, 
in  fact,  Aulus  Gellius  (15,  17)  quotes  ths  29tb,  and 
Diogeiies  Laertius  (1, 24)  the  80th.    The  work  is  un- 


fort«nat«ly  lost.  There  weie  some  who  ascribed  Hlo 
Soterides,  the  father  of  Pamphila.  (Suidasy  s. «.,  cot- 
reeled  by  Voeeiu»,  da  HiH.  Grac.f  p.  287,  ed.  Weai- 
ermann.)  According  to  Photius^  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  reign  of  NeKe.  {Pku.f  ecd^  175— vol.  1,  p.  1 10, 
td.  Belhr.'^Votniu,  de  Hist.  Grme.^  l.  c^-^Sebm, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  106.)  K/iiger,  in  his  Lifo 
of  Thocydides  (p.  7),  calla  in  question  the  credit  of 
this  fomale  author.    ( Wsslsrviieim^  «d  Vers.,  L  c.) 

PjumiiiUa,  I.  an  Alettndrine  grammarian,  and  a 
pnpil  of  Aristsrehos.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
lexicon,  in  01  or  96  booka,  often  quoted  by  Athemaus, 
in  which  he  had  incorporated  the  lexicon  of  the  Cro- 
tonian  dialect  by  Hermonax,  and  an  Italian  (i.  e.,  Do- 
ric) lexicon  by  Diodonie  and  Hencleon.  Olher  works 
of  his  are  enumsnted  by  Athenaoa.  (Needham^  Pt0- 
Ug.  ad  Oeopon.<,  p.  63,  Meqq,*^8ekueigkmtu9ert  Ind. 
AucL  ad  AtketLf  sol.  9,  p.  160.)-^II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  native  of  Ampnipolia,  but  who  studied  his 
art  under  Eapompua  of  Sieyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  ecbool  which  his  master  had  founded. 
The  characteriaties  of  the  Sieyonian  school  of  nainl- 
ing  were,  a  stricfcsr  attention  to  dramatic  troth  of  com- 
position, and  a  finer  and  mote  systematic  stvie  of  de- 
sign. Pamphilua  taught  the  principles  of  this  school 
to  Apelles.  Such  was  his  authofihr,  says  Pliny  (35, 
10,  36),  thsity  chiefly  throoflfa  bds  iaftnence,,  first  in  Si* 
eyon  and  then  throoffhoot  all  Greece,  noble  youth  wees 
tao^t  the  art  ef  drawing  before  all  othen ;  it  wie 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  w« 
practised  exclusively  among  the  fceebom,  for  there  was 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  ceetrum  or 
7/Ni^V-  In  this  achool  of  Pamphilua,  the  most  fa^ 
moos  of  all  the  ancient  schoola  of  painting,  the  pro- 
gressive courses  of  study  ooenpisd  the  kvog  period  of 
ten  years,  and  the  foe  of  edmission  was  not  less  thsAi 
a  tdent.  Pamphilua,  like  his  master  Enpempos, 
seems  to  hsve  b«en  occupied  principally  with  the  the- 
ory of  his  art  and  with  feachiag,  amee  we  hav»  veir 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  he,  sad  hia  pupil 
Melanthiue,  according  to  QuinfiKan  (12, 10)^  were  the 
moat  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  conpeeition. 
We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintinga,  the 
"  Heraclidw,"  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Piuitu, 
385),  and  three  othera  named  by  PHny,  the  *'  Bat- 
tle ofPhlius  and  victoiy  of  the  Atheoiane,"  »  Ulysses 
on  the  raft,"  and  a  *<  Relationrikip^  or  d^ffuttie, 
probably  a  fomily  portmit.  Theae  picturea  were  all 
conspicuous  for  the  scientifie  airangement  of  their 
parts,  and  their  aubjects  certainly  afford  good  materiab 
for  fine  composition.  The  period  of  Psmphilos  ia 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  circumsunee  of  his  having 
taught  Apelles,  and  he  consequently  flouridied  some- 
what before,  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  from  B.C.  389  to  about  B.C.  848.  He  left 
writmgs  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  mifortmialefy 
suffored  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  ef  eveiy  oUt- 
er  ancient  artist.  He  wrote  on  painting  and  famow 
painters.  {Etieychp.  Us.  Kntnd.y  vol.  17,  p.  177.— 
SilUg,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  v.)--ni.  A  bishop  of  Casaiea  in 
Palestine,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Eosebitiev  who, 
in  memorv  of  him,  appended  "  Ptfmpftt&'*' (i.  e.,  the 
friend  of  Pamphihis)  to  his  own  name(e«l.  Kesebhis). 
He  is  said  to  tisve  been  bom  are  Berytue,  and  educ^ed 
by  Pierius.  He  spent  the  greater  psn  ef  hit  Ife  in 
Cttsarea,  where  be  sufliered  martyrdom  in  (he  yecr 
300.  Pamphilua  was  a  man  of  profound  leamiDg,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  fo  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  Chrrstian  writera.  Jerome 
statas,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  gresd* 
er  part  of  Oriffen's  works.  He  founded  a  libraiy  at 
Cssarea,  chiefly  consisting  of  ecclesiastieal  works, 
which  became  celebrated  thoughout  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  destroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away 
copiea  of  the  Sicriptures.    Both  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
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flpMk  in  the  bigfaest  tonm  of  his  piety  and  benevo- 
leDce.  Jerome  states,  that  Pamphilas  composed  an 
apology  for  Oriffen  before  Eosebius  ;  but,  at  a  later 
|teriod,  having  discoTored  that  the  work  which  he  had 
taken  for  Pamphilus's  was  only  the  first  book  of  Eq- 
sobtos's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilas 
wrote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends. 
1*he  troth  seems  to  be,  that  the  first  five  books  of  the 
**  Apology  for  Origen*'  were  composed  by  Eusebios 
and  Pampbilus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Ease- 
bias  alone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilos.  Another 
work,  which  Pamphilas  eflfected  in  eonjanction  with 
Eusebias,  was  an  edition  of  the  Septaagint,  from  the 
text  in  0rigen*8  Hexapla.  This  edition  was  gen- 
erally ased  in  the  Eastern  church.  Montfaucon  and 
Fabricias  have  pablished  **  Contents  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles"  as  a  work  of  Pamphilas ;  but  this  is  in 
all  probability  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  Eosebius 
wrote  a  *'  Liife  of  Pamphilas,'*  in  three  books,  which 
is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have,  however,  noticea  of  him  in  the 
**  Ecclesiastical  History*'  of  Eusebias  (7,  32),  and  in 
tiie  *'De  ViriM  JlUutribus,''  and  other  works  of  Je. 
lome.    {Lardner't  CrediifUity,  pt.  2,  c.  69.) 

Pavphds,  an  early  Athenian  bard,  and  a  disciple,  as 
was  said,  of  Linus.  Philostratus  has  preserved  two 
mnarkable  verses  of  his,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
•ymbol  under  which  the  Egyptians  typified  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  or  the  author  of  animal  life.  The 
Jioee  are  as  follows : 

Zev,  Miare,  uiyurre  ^eOv,  ellvfUve  xSirptff 
H9>U<y  re  k<u  lirireiy  koI  ^fiioveiy. 

**  Oh  Jaott  moat  gloriotu,  mni  mighty  of  the  gods* 
thou  that  tart  ttweloped  in  the  dung  o/sheept  and 
horeee,  and  mulet,"  {Philoetr.,  Heroic.,  c.  3,  p.  98, 
ed.  Boiseonade.) — According  to  Pausanias  (9,  27), 
Pampbus  composed  hymns  for  the  Lycomeda,  a  fam- 
ily which  held  by  hereditary  right  a  share  in  the  Eleu- 
ainian  worship  of  Ceres.  Pamphus  is  also  said  to  have 
first  suQg  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Li- 
nos. (SehoUj  BieL  LU.  Gr,,  vol.  1,  p.  33.— ifttOer, 
Hist.  LU,  Gr.,  p.  25.) 

Pamphyi^Ia  {Uoft^^Mi),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
extendinff  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pi- 
pidia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  PhiYgia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pliny  (fi, 
26)  and  Mek  (1,  14)  make  Pamphylia  b^in  on  the 
coast  at  Phaselis,  which  they  rec|^on  a  city  ofPamphyl- 
ia,  but  the  majority  of  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphylia  waa  separated  from  Pisidia  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drainea  by  numerous  streama  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  latter  country.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  bv  Captain  Beau- 
fort as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary  ;  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  account  {Exeursion  in  Am  Minor, 
p.  204)t  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  west- 
em  part  of  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains 
which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  the  greatest  heifht 
m  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  eaatem  borders  of  Lycia.  The 
western  part  of  the  country  is  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184),  "  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  of  a 
mass  of  iocrusted  or  petrified  vegetable  matter,  lying 
imbosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high  range  of 
marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed 
the  coaat  of  this  countrv.  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
deed, large  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mounUins,  enter 
the  country  formed  of  this  poroas  mass,  they  almost 
totally  diaappear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only 
•re  kept  on  ihe  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  pur- 
p|0se  of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills,  and,  being  ear- 
ned ^ng  the  plain,  fall  ov$r  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
The  coarse  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  plains 
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it  conlinned  to  their  termination  at.  a  afaart  ( 
oat  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  rivers  rise  abnn- 
dantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimec  at  the  diatanee 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.'*  (Ene^.  Vf, 
Knoil.y  voL  17,  p.  177.) — ^The  Greeks,  ever  pooe  to 
those  derivations  which  flattered  their  national  vanity, 
attached  to  the  word  '*Pamphylt'*  (Ilcyifif^O  ^bat 
meaning  which  the  component  words  itonf  and  ^Tuw 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  namely,  "an 
assemblage  of  different  nations."  {Stroh,,  668.)  It 
was,  however,  farther  neceaaaiy  to  account  for  the  im- 
porution  of  Grecian  terma  amooa  a  people  as  barba- 
rous as  the  Carians,  Lyciana,  and  other  tribes  on  the 
same  line  of  coast ;  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  fertile  a 
source  of  fiction,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  which  supposed 
Calchas  and  Ampiiilochoa  to  have  settled  on  the  Pam- 
phylian  shores  with  portions  of  various  tribes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  story,  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
eeneral  credit,  ia  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  father  of  history  (Herod,,  7,  91),  and  after  him  it 
has  been  repeated  by  Strabo  (/.  c),  Pausanias  (7,  3^ 
and  others.  Of  the  Grecian  origin  of  aeveral  towns 
on  the  Pamphylian  coast  we  can  indeed  have  no  doubt ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  main  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  was  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Cilicians  or  the  ancient  Solymi.  Other  etymologies 
may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byxantium  (a.  e.  IIc^ 
^ila).  Pliny  reporta,  that  this  country  was  once  call- 
ed Mopaopia,  probably  from  the  celebrated  Grecian 
soothsayer  Mopaus  (5,  26.) — Pamphylia  possesses  but 
little  interest  m  an  historical  point  of  yiew.  It  became 
subject  in  turn  to  Crcssus,  the  Persian  mooarchs,  Al- 
exander, the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  however,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
tirpating the  pirates,  who  swarmed  along  the  whole  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  dared  to 
insult  the  galleys  of  those  proud  republicans  off  the 
shores  of  Italy,  and  in  sight  of  Ostia.  Pamphylia  was 
entirely  a  maritime  country :  its  coast  is  indented  by 
a  deep  gulf,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mars 
Pamphylium,  and  in  modem  geography  it  bears  that  of 
"  Gulf  of  Attaliay  The  Turks  call  this  part  of  Caror 
mania  by  the  appellation  of  Teki-Ili.  ( Cramer^ a  Asia 
Minor,,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  aeqq.)  Mr.  Leake  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  natural  features  of  part  of  this 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lows. **From  Alaya  (the  ancient  Coracesium)  to 
Alara  (the  sncient  rtolemais)  are  eight  reputed  or 
caravan  hours.  The  road  leads  along  the  seashore, 
sometimes  just  above  the  eeabeach,  upon  high  woody 
banks,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  lies  parallel  to  the  coast ;  at  otoers, 
across  narrow  fertile  valleys,  included  between  branch- 
es of  the  same  mountains.  There  are  one  or  two  fine 
harbours,  formed  by  islands  and  projecting  capes ;  but 
the  coBsc  for  the  most  part  is  rocky  and  without  shel- 
ter.— From  Alara  to  Menavgat  (situate  near  the  mouth 
of  the  ancient  Melas)  the  road  proceeded  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea,  crossing  several 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys,  and  paasuig  some 
neat  villages  pleasantly  situated.  The  valleys  are  wa- 
tered by  streams  coming  from  a  range  of  lo/ty  mount- 
ains, appearing  at  a  great  distance  on  the  ri^t." 
{Leak/a  Journal,  p.  130.)— The  Melas  is  described 
as  a  large  river,  and  the  adjacent  valleys  as  well-cul- 
tivated and  inhabited.  From  Menavgat  to  Daahaaher 
(the  ancient  Syllium)  the  country  is  represented  as  be- 
ing a  succession  of  fine  valleys,  separsted  by  ridges 
branching  from  the  mountains,  and  each  watered  by  a 
stream  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  {Leake*»  Jout' 
TuU,  L  c) 

Pan  (tldv),  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  in  a  later  ase 
the  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  of  success  in  fish- 
ing and  fowling.  He  haunted  mountains  and  pastures, 
was  fond  of  the  pastoral  reed  and  of  entrapping  nympha. 
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b  form  be  eonbined  tUt  of  mia  tnd  betii,  btviiig  » 
red  fece,  homed  head,  hie  note  flat,  and  bia  lege,  thigba, 
Uil,  and  feet  thoee  of  a  float.  Honey  and  milk  were 
offered  to  him. — ^Tbie  goo  ie  onnoticed  by  Homer  and 
Heated  ;  bat,  according  to  one  of  the  Homeridv,  he 
was  the  aon  of  Meicury  by  an  Arcadian  nymph,  (ifom., 
ffyeui.,  19.)  So  mooatrooa  waa  hta  appearance,  that 
the  Durse«  on  behoMiog  him,  fled  away  in  a&ight 
Mercery,  however,  immediately  eaogfat  him  op,  wrap- 
ped him  cerefolly  in  a  hareakin,  and  carried  him  away 
to  Otympne :  then  taking  bia  aeat  with  Jnptter  and  the 
other  goda,  he  produced  bia  babe.  All  the  goda,  ee- 
pecially  Bacchna,  were  delighted  with  th^  little  etran^ 
ser;  and  they  named  him  Pom.  (i.*e.,  "AW*)^  becaoae 
he  had  charmed  them  aU  /— Othera  fabled  that  Pan 
waa  the  eon  o(  Mercury  by  Penelope,  whoae  love  he 
gained  onder  the  form  of  a  goat,  aa  ahe  waa  tending 
in  her  youth  the  flocka  of  her  father  on  Mount  Tayge- 
toa.  {Herod.,  S,  lA&.—SckcL  ad  Theocr.,  7,  109.— 
Eudocia,  8S3. — Tzeizest  ad  L^eopkr.,  772.)  Some 
even  wont  ao  far  aa  to  aay  that  he  waa  the  offsprinf 
of  the  amoora  of  Penelope  with  all  ber  auitore.  ( Schol, 
ad  Theocr.,  1,  Z.-^Eudoda,  I  c.-^Serv.  ad  £n.,  2, 
44.)  According  to  Epimenidea  {Sdud,  ad  Theocr., 
i  e.\  Pea  and  Arcaa  were  the  children  of  Jupiter  and 
Calliato.  Aviatippua  made  Pan  the  offspring  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  nymph  GBne'ia  ;  othera,  again,  aaid  that  he 
waa  a  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  {ScJud.  ad  Theocr., 
7, 123.)  There  waa  alao  a  Pan  aaid  to  be  the  aon  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbria  or  Hybria,  the  in- 
atrocter  of  Apollo  in  divination.  (ApoUod.,  I,  4,  1.) 
—The  worehip  of  Pan  aeema  to  have  been  confined  to 
Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
Phidippidee,  the  courier  who  waa  aent  from  Athena  to 
SparU  to  call  on  the  Spartana  for  aid  againat  the  Per- 
aiana,  declared  that,  ae  he  waa  paaaing  by  Mount  Par- 
thenine,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  he  beard  the  voice  of 
Pan  calling  to  him,  and  deeiring  him  to  aak  the  Atbe- 
niaoa  why  thev  paid  no  regard  to  him,  who  waa  al- 
ways, and  atilf  would  be,  friendly  and  willing  to  aid. 
After  the  battle,  the  Atheniana  conaecrated  a  cave  to 
Pfen  under  the  Aeropolia,  and  offered  him  annual  aac- 
rificea.  {Herod.,  6,  105.-.P/ia.,  VU.  Ariel.,  11.) 
Long  before  thia  time,  the  Grecian  and  E(^ptian  aye- 
tema  of  religion  had  begun  to  mingle  and  combine. 
The  goat^formed  Mendea  of  Egypt  waa  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  homed  and  goat-footed  god  of  the 
Arcadian  herdsmen  {Herod.,  2,  46) ;  and  Pan  waa  el- 
evated to  great  dignity  by  prieata  and  philoaophers,  be- 
cominff  a  eymbol  of  the  unineree,  for  hia  name  aigni- 
fied  au.  Moreover,  aa  he  dwelt  in  the  woods,  he  waa 
caUed  •'  Lord  of  the  Hyl^'  (*0  r^f  tXifc  Kvpioc) ;  and 
as  the  word  kyU  {'OXrf),  by  a  lucky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  primitive  nuuter,  tbia  waa  another 
ground  for  exalting  him.  It  ia  amoaing  to  read  how 
all  the  attribotee  of  the  Arcadian  god  were  made  to 
accord  with  thia  notion.  '*  Pan,"  aaya  Serviua,  *'  ie  a 
roatic  god,  formed  in  aimilitode  of  nature,  whence  he 
iacalM  Pan,  i.  e.,  AU:  for  he  baa  boms,  in  aimili- 
tode of  the  rave  of  the  aun  and  the  home  of  the  moon; 
his  face  ia  ruddy,  in  imiution  of  the  ether ;  he  baa  e 
apotted  fttwnakm  upon  hia  breaat,  in  likeneaa  of  the 
aura ;  hie  lower  parte  are  shaggy,  on  account  of  the 
trees,  ahrube,  and  wild  beaaU ;  tie  haa  goat'a  feet,  to 
denote  the  etability  of  the  earth ;  be  haa  a  pipe  of 
aevcQ  reede,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  the  neav- 
ena,  in  which  there  are  aeven  aounds ;  he  baa  a  crook, 
that  is,  a  carved  staff,  on  account  of  the  year,  which 
rona  back  on  itaelf,  becauae  he  ia  the  god  of  all  nature. 
It  ia  feigned  by  the  noeta  that  he  atraggled  with  Love, 
lad  waa  conquered  by  him,  becauae,  as  we  read,  Love 
conquere  all,  *^  Omnia  vincU  amor."  {Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Eclog.,  2,  31.— Compare  Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  1,  3.— 
EuiciOf  328.) — In  Arcadia,  hie  native  country,  Pan 
v>peara  never  to  have  attained  to  aucb  distinction;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  in  Theocritoa  (7, 106)  a  Indicraua 


aecoont  of  the  treatment  which  thie  deity  raeeived  fram 
the  Arcadians  when  they  were  unauccewful  in  hunting. 
{Sekoi.  ad  Theoer.,  I.  £.)--Tbe  Homerid  already  quo- 
ted, who  ia  older  than  Pindar,  deacribee  in  a  very 
pleaeing  manner  the  ocoupationa  of  Pan.  He  is  lord 
of  all  the  hilla  and  dalea :  aometimes  he  rangea  along 
the  tope  of  the  mountaina,  aometimea  purauee  the 
game  in  the  valleys,  rbama  through  the  wooda,  floata 
along  the  atreama,  or  drivea  hia  abeep  into  a  cave,  and 
there  playa  on  his  reeda,  producing  mnaic  not  to  be 
excelled  by  that  of  the  bira  **  which,  among  the  leavee 
of  the  flowery  spring,  lamenta,  pouring  foru  her  moeiiy 
a  aweet^Bounding  lay."  In  after  timea,  aa  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  care  of  Pan  was  held  to  extend 
beyond  the  herds.  We  find  him  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  the  beea  {Anthol.,  9,  226),  and  aa  the 
giver  of  aucceas  in  fiahing  and  fowling.  {Antkol.f  7, 
1 1,  eeqq. ;  179,  ee^^.)— The  oricnn  of  the  eyrinz  or 
pipe  of  Pan  ia  given  aa  followa:  Syrinx  waa  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacria  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  the  aervice  of 
Diana.  Aa  ahe  waa  returoing  one  day  from  the  chaae, 
and  waa  paaaing  by  Mount  Lyca^us,  Pan  beheld  her : 
but  when  be  would  address  her,  she  fled.  The  god 
pursued :  ahe  reached  the  river  Ladon,  and,  unable  to 
croaa  it,  implored  the  aid  of  her  aiater-nyinpha  ;  and 
when  Pan  thought  to  graap  the  object  of  hia  pnrauit, 
be  found  hia  arms  filled  with  reeds.  While  he  stood 
sighing  at  hia  diaappointment,  the  wind  began  to  agi- 
tate the  reeda,  and  produced  a  low  muaical  sound. 
The  god  took  the  hint,  cut  aeven  of  the  reeds,  and 
fonuM  from  them  hia  eyrinx  {ovpiyO  or  paatoral  pipe. 
{(hid,  Met.,  1,  690,  eeqq.)  Another  of  hia  lovee  wee 
the  nymph  Pitya,  who  waa  alee  beloved  by  Boreae. 
The  nymph  favoured  more  the  sod  of  Arcadia,  and 
the  wind*^,  in  a  fit  of  jealouay,  blew  ber  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  her  own  name 
(irtrvf ,  pine)  sprang  op  where  ahe  died,  and  it  became 
the  favourite  plant  of  Pan.  {Nonnue,  43,  259,  eeqq. 
•^Geopon.,  11,  4.) — What  are  called  Paine  terrore 
were  ascribed  to  Pan ;  for  loud  noiaea,  whoae  cauae 
could  not  eaaily  be  traced,  were  not  nnfroquently  heerd 
in  mountainous  regions ;  and  the  gloom  and  lonelineee 
of  foreata  and  mountaina  fill  the  mind  vrith  a  aecret 
honor,  and  diapoae  it  to  auperatitious  apprehonaiona.— 
The  ancienta  had  two  moaea  of  repreaenting  Pan :  the 
first,  according  to  the  deacription  already  given,  ee 
homed  and  soat-footed.  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  a 
flat  noae.  Tne  artiats,  however,  aought  to  aoften  the 
idea  of  the  god  of  ahepherds,  and  they  portrayed  him 
aa  a  young  man  hardened  by  the  toils  of  a  country  life. 
Short  horns  sprout  on  his  forehead  to  chancterise  him ; 
he  bean  hia  crook  and  bis  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na- 
ked, or  clad  in  the  light  cloak  denominated  ehlamfe, 
{SU.  lial.,  13, 326,  eeqq.)  Like  many  other  gods  who 
were  originally  aingle.  Pan  was  multiplied  in  course  of 
time,  ana  we  meet  with  Pane  in  the  plonl.  {PleU,, 
Leg.,  7,  816.  —Arietcn^,  Eetke.,  1089.— AfofcAtie, 
3,  22.)— The  name  Pan* (Hov)  ia  probably  nothiQg 
more  than  ira«v.  ^^  feeder'"  or  "  owner."  Buttmana 
connecU  Pan  with  Apollo  Nomina,  regarding  hia  name 
aa  the  eontnction  of  Petan  {Uat6»),  and  he  refen,  in 
Bupport  of  bia  opinion,  to  the  forma  Aleman  from  4/e« 
fnaon,  Amythan  from  Amythaon,  dec.  {Myihdogue^ 
vol.  1,  p.  169.)  Thia,  however,  would  rathe?  favoor 
the  derivation  of  Pan  from  Paon,  aa  firat  given. 
Welcker  aays  that  Pan  waa  the  Areadian  form  of 
^auv,  *av  {Phaon,  Pkan),  apparently  regarding  him 
aa  the  sun.  ( Weleker,  Kret.  Kd.,  p.  ^.—Sekwewek^ 
Andeut.,  p.  218.— iTet^Ai/^y**  Mythology,  p.  229,  ee^q. ) 

Panaoxa  {All-Heal),  a  daughter  of  ^cnlapiua. 
{Vid,  iEscolapius.) 

Panabtius,  a  Greek  philoeo^er,  a  native  of  Rhodee, 
He  atudied  at  Athena  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
sfterward  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  whera  be 
gave  leaaona  in  pbiloaophy,  and  waa  intimate  with 
Scinio  ^mitianua,  the  younger  LsUoa^  and  Polybine. 
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Aitor  A  tiuM  PtnuiiiM  ntoiMd  to  Athent,  wliera  ke 
becune  the  leader  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  where  he 
died  at  a  iwf  admnced  age.  Posidonius,  Scylaz  of 
HalicaniaaaQs,  Hecaton,  and  Mneaarchut  are  mention- 
ed among  his  disciples.  Paoslios  was  not  apparently 
a  strict  ^toic,  but  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
tempered  the  austerity  of  his  sect  by  adopting  some- 
thing of  the  more  re&ned  style  and  milder  prmciples 
of  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Academicians.  (Ctc., 
de  Fin.,  4, 28.)  Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Panstius  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from  them, 
says  that  Paoetios  styled  Plato  "the  divine,"  and 
*^  the  Homer  of  Philosophy,'*  and  only  dissented  from 
Urn  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  admitted.  (TVse. 
Qua9t.,  1,  32.)  Aalus  Gellius  says  (12,  5)  that  Pa- 
mtius  rejected  the  principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the 
later  Stoics,  and  returned  to  Zeno*s  original  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  wise  msn  ought  to  know  how  to  mas- 
^  ter  the  impressions  which  he  receives  through  the 
senses.  In  a  letter  of  consolation  which  Panelios 
wrote  to  Q.  Tobero,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {De  Fin., 
4,  9),  be  instructed  him  how  to  endure  pain,  but  be 
never  laid  it  iovm  as  a  principle  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
ofcen  replied  to  difficult  questions  with  modest  hesita* 
tion,  sayiiur,  knixQ^  **  I  will  consider." — None  of  the 
works  of  Panntios  have  come  down  to  us ;  bat  their 
titles,  aad  a  few  sentences  from  them,  are  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  ^  On  Dudu,^*  the  substance  of  which  Cicero 
morged  in  his  own  work  "  De  Officiig.**  Panetios 
wrote  also  a  treatise  *'  On  Divination,"  of  which  Cicero 
pobably  made  oae  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subr 
wet.  He  wrote  likewise  a  work  ''  On  Tranquillity  of 
Mind,"  which  some  suppose  may  have  been  msde  use 
of  by  Pluurch  in  his  work  bearing  the  same  title. 
Cicero  mentions  also  a  treatise  "On  Providence," 
another  "On  Magistrates,"  and  one  "On  Heresies," 
or  sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  "  On  Socrates," 
ijQOted  bv  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his 
**Life  or  Aristides,"  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  Laertius  and  Seneca  quote  aeveral 
opinions  of  Panatius  concemmg  ethics  snd  metaphys- 
ics, and  also  physics.  (EncyrJ.  Ue.  Kfwwl.,  vol.  17, 
f,  178. — Van  iMnden,  Diap,  HtMiarico-Crit.  de  Pa- 
nmH9  Rkodio,  JUngd.  Bat.,  1802.  — CAcr^^on  de  la 
JU>ehitU,  Melanges,  dec.,  vol.  1,  Paris,  1812.) 

Paitatrbnjba  (nava$^(ua\  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  and  to 
have  been  called  originally  Aihenaa  CAdvvaui),  but  it 
obtained  the  name  m  Paftatkenaa  in  the  time  of  The- 
seus, in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one  state  the 
different  independent  communities  into  which  Attica 
bad  been  previously  divided.  {Pausan.,  8,  2,  1.-* 
PhU.y  Vii.  Thes.,  c.  20.— T^cyrf.,  2,  16.)  There 
were  two  Athenian  festivals  which  had  the  name  of 
PlanatheiMM ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Chreai  Pan- 
u^tenaa  (MeydXo  UavoBifvaia),  and  the  other  the 
Less  (Miapd).  The  Great  Panathenea  was  celebrar 
ted  once  every  fife  years,  with  very  great  magnificence, 
and  attTMted  spectators  from  all  parta  of  Greece.  The' 
Less  Panathensa  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
PirvQs.  {Hwrfscrai.,  s,  v.  TlavaB.-^PlaL,  Rep.,  1, 
1 .)  When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Panatbensa,  it  is  sometimes  diflScolt  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to ;  but  when 
the  PanaUienaa  is  mentioned  by  itself,  and  there  is  no* 
Ihhig  in  te  context  to  mark  the  contrary,  the  preaum;)- 
tion  is  that  the  Great  Panathenea  is  meant ;  and  it 
IS  thus  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6,  56)  and  Demos- 
thenes (be  Pals.  Leg,,  p.  394).— The  Great  Panathe- 
«■»  was  celefanted  on  the  28th  day  of  becatombeoa 


{Omam,  Fast.  fiW.,  vol.  1,  p.  9»),  the  fiiat  of  iht 
Athenian  months ;  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Demosthenes  {csmtra  TtnMcr.,  p.  708,  seqJ),  who  places 
it  after  the  twelfth  di^  of  the  month.    There  is  con- 
siderable dispute  as  to  the  time  when  the  Less  Pb^ 
athenea  was  celebrated.    Meursius  places  the  celebra- 
tion in  Thaigelion,   the  eleventh  of  the  Athenian 
months ;  hut  Petitos  and  Corsini  in  HecatombMm. 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  hae  examined  the  subject  at  consid- 
erable length  {Fast.  Hell.^  vol  1,  d.  332,  ssqq.),  tap- 
ports  the  opinion  of  Meursius ;  and  it  does  not  appesr 
improbable  that  the  Less  Panathensa  was  celebrated 
in  the  ssme  month  as  the  Great,  and  was  perhaps 
omitted  in  the  y^ar  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred. 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  Panathenea  only  lasted 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  {Thuc^.,  6,  66), 
but  it  was  continued  in  later  times  for  several  days. — 
At  both  of  the  Psnaihensa  there  wow  gymnastic  con- 
testa  {Find.,  Islkm.,  4,  42.— Po/iux,  8,  98),  smo^g 
which  the  torch-rsce  seems  to  have  been  very  popular. 
In  the  time  of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  the 
Less  Panathenea  a  torch-race  on  horseback.    (P/si., 
Rep.,  1, 1.)    At  the  Great  Panathenea  there  was  also 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  recitation  of  the  Homeric 
poems  by  rhapoodists.    {Lyeurg.,  eontrsk  Leocr,,  p. 
209)    The  victors  in  these  contesta  were  rewsrded 
with  vessels  of  saczed  oil.    {Find.,  Nem.,  10,  64.^ 
Sehol.^  ad  loc^Schd.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  CoL,  698.)— 
The  most  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  grand  Pto- 
atfaenaic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  (iro^inv), 
in  which  the  Peploe  (IletrAof),  or  sacred  robe  of 
Athena,  waa  carried  through  the  C^eramicoa,  and  the 
other  principal  parta  of  the  city,  to  the  Parthenon,  and 
suspended  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within. 
This  Peplus  was  covered  with  embroidery  (irouct^l/ui- 
ra.'^Plat.,  Eutkypk.,  c.  6),  on  which  was  represented 
the  battle  of  the  ($ods  and  the  Giants,  especially  the 
expfoits  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  {Flat.,  L  «.—£«- 
rip.,  Htc.,  468),  and  also  the  achievements  of  the  h^ 
roes  m  the  Attic  mytbolo^,  whence  Aristophanes 
spesks  of  *'men  worthy  of  this  land  and  of  the  Peplus." 
{Equit.,  664.)    The  embroidery  was  worked  by  young 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (called  ip* 
yaarhnu),  of  whom  two  were  superintendenta,  with 
the  name  of  Arrephore.    When  the  festival  waa  cele- 
brated, the  Peplus  was  brought  down  from  the  Acrop- 
olis, where  it  had  been  worked,  and  was  soapended 
like  a  sail  upon  a  ship  {FoMsan.,  29,  1),  which  was 
then  drawn  through  the  principal  parta  of  the  city. 
The  old  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  hands, 
whence  they  were  called  Thsllophori  (OoAAo^^i) ; 
and  the  yoimg  men  appeared  with  arms  in  their  handsy* 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  {Tkucfd.^,  6,  65). 
The  young  women  csrried  bssketa  on  their  heads, 
whence  they  were  called  Ganephori  (Kai/37^^). 
The  sacrifices  were  very  numerous  on  this  occaaion. 
During  the  supremscy  of  Athens,  every  subject  state 
hsd  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  ifesdval.     {ScksL  ad 
Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.)    It  was  a  aeason  of  general 
joy ;  even  prisoners  were  sccustomed  to  be  lil^ted» 
tbst  they  might  take  part  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
{Schol.  ad  Demosth.,  Tintocr,,  p.   184.)    After  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  it  was  usual  for  the  herald  at  the 
Great  Panathenea  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the  Plateans 
as  well  ss  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  the  former  had  afforded  to  the  latter  in  that 
memorable  fight.    The  procession  which  has  jest  been 
described  formed  the  subject  of  the  bss-reliefs  which 
embellished  Uie  exterior  of  the  Parthenon,  and  which  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze. 
A  connderable  portion  of  this  frieze,  which  is  one  of  the 
meet  splendid  of  the  ancient  works  of  art,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  snd  belongs  to  the  collection 
called  the  *'  Elgin  Marbles."— A  full  and  deUiled  ac- 
count of  the  Panathenaic  festivals  is  civen  by  Meur- 
atue  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  whira  is  j    ' 
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PANDORA. 


M  tevonth  tolome  oftfa»'*ThBMDrm'*  of  GimMmas. 

fiKyd.  Us.  Knowl.,  woL  17,  p.  189.) 

Panorau,  a  iabled  idtnd  in  the  EMten  or  In- 
dian Ocoui»  which  Eubemeros  pretended  to  have  die- 
eoTeied,  and  to  have  found  m  ita  capital,  Panara,  a 
temfde  of  the  Triphylian  Jopiter,  containing  a  column 
ioacribed  with  the  dato  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
nany  of  the  gods.  ( Fiid.  Euhemems.)— Viigil  makes 
mention  of  Panchaie  and  its  **  innferm  dretut." 
(G'ser^.t  %  189.)  The  poet  borrows  the  name  from 
Eohemerna,  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix. 
(Compare  Hejfne  and  Koi«,  mi  loe.) 

FANDlaus,  aon  of  Lycaon,  and  one  of  tbe  chieftains 
'*i«t  fooght  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks.  He  led  the  allies  of  Zelea  from  the 
banks  of  the  ^sepos  in  Mysia,  and  was  famed  for  his 
skill  with  the  bow.  (i2.,  %  834,  seqq.)  It  was  Pan- 
dans  thst  broke  the  tmee  between  the  Greeks  and 
Tiojans  by  wounding  MeneUns.  (i2.,  4,  93,  teqq.) 
He  was  afterward  slain  by  Diomede.  (i2.,5,390.)  Jo 
oee  part  of  the  Hied  (5,  106)  he  is  spoken  of  as  com* 
ing  from  Lyeia,  hot  the  Lycia  there  meant  is  only  a 
^  of  Traas,  forming  the  teiritory  aroood  Zelea,  and 
inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Consolt  JSusUUh.  mi 
n,,  %  8S4.— Jfeyne,  mi.  loc,) 

PAVOATAmlA,  an  island  in  the  Mare  Tynhenvm,  in 
the  SinoB  Pateolanns,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  place  of  banishment  for  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustas, snd  many  others.  It  is  now  Ismlm  VmndoUnm. 
{Lu^,  68,  14.-.if(rfe,  2,  l.^PU^  8,  6.— j&m. 
Jfarir.,  615.) 

PANoioir,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  hiatory.  He  was  the  son  of 
EnchthottioB,  and  soeceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Attica.  The  former  was  entertained  by  Geleus, 
die  latter  by  Icsrios.  PandSon  married  Xeuxippe,  the 
lister  of  his  mother,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Erech- 
theos  and  Butos,  nod  two  daughters,  Procne  and  Phi- 
lomela. Bein^  at  war  with  Labdacus,  king  of  Thebes, 
sboot  boundaries,  he  called  to  his  aid  Tereos,  the  son 
ef  Man,  out  of  Thiace ;  and  having,  with  hia  assist- 
ftoce,  come  off  victorious  in  the  contest,  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage,  by  whom  Tereos 
ktd  a  son  nanaed  Itys.  The  tragic  tale  of  Procne  and 
Pbikmiela  is  related  elsewhere.  (Ktd.  PbUomela.) 
Pkndion  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fsmily,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Erechtheus.  (AvQliod.,  3,  14,  6,  teqq.) 
The  visit  paid  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus  to  Atticn,  during 
the  lei^  of  Piandioo,  refers  merely  to  improvements 
in  sgnculture  which  wero  then  introduced.  ( Witrds* 
wortk*9  Greece,  p.  96  >--II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
ms  also  king  of  Attio,  and  succeeded  Cecrops  IL, 
the  son  of  Erechtheus.  He  was  expelled  by  the  Me- 
tionids,  and  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  married  Pylia, 
the  daughter  of  King  I^loe.  This  last-mentioned 
monarch  being  obliged  to  fly  for  the  murder  of  bis 
hrother  Bias,  resigned  Mqpm  to  his  son-in-law,  and, 
letiring.to  the  Peloponnesus,  built  Pjhe.  Pkndioo 
had  (bur  sons,  JSgens,  Pallaa,  Nisus,  and  Lycus,  who 
eonqoeved  and  divided  among  them  the  Attic  territory, 
^Igeos,  as  the  ekieet,  having  tbe  supremacy.  (Apoi- 
led..  8,  15,  4.— Consult  ffcync,  md  lot.) 

PANnouA,  the  first  created  female,  and  celebrated 
in  one  of  t|ie  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  ae  haying 
been  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world.  Jopiter,  it  seems,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolen  the  fire  from  the  skies,  resolved  to  pun- 
iihmenfoT  thisdsring  deed.  He  therefore  directed 
Vulcan  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human 
voice  and  strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  like  the  immortal  goddesses.  He  de- 
•iied  llinervm-to  endow  her  with  artiat-knewledge, 
VeoQs  to  give  her  beauty,  and  Mercury  to  inspire  her 
«ilh«DHBfMid«BiaBdi|tfttldi^oflyM.  Whanfopa- 
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ady  she  was  attired  by  the  Seasons  tad  Graces ,  anl 
each  of  the  deities  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  conv- 
manded  gifta,  she  was  nsmed  Pandora  {AU-gifUd-^ 
wuv,  tUl,  and  dcjpov,  m  gift).  Thus  furnished,  she  waa 
brought  by  Mercury  to  the  dwelling  of  Eptmetbens ; 
who,  though  his  brother  Prometheus  had  warned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  receive  no  gifts  from  Jupi- 
ter, dazsled  with  her  charms,  took  her  into  bis  house 
and  made  her  his  wife.  The  evil  i^ecU  of  this  im- 
prudent step  were  speedily  felt.  In  tbe  dwelling  of 
£pimetheus  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  disregarding  the  injunction,  raised  tbe 
lid,  sod  all  Um  evils  hitherto  unknown  to  man  poured 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sign  of  these  monsters,  she  shut  down  tbe  lid 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escspe  of  Hope,  which  thus 
romained  to  man,  his  chief  support  and  comfort.  {He- 
eiod,  Op.  et  D.,  47,  etqq.—Id.,  Theog,,  670,  atqq.y^ 
An  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  this  more  ancient  tradition  and  tbe 
account  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parente,  as  detailed  by 
the  inspired  penman.  Prometheus,  or  foreihaught,  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  purity  an^  wisdom  of  our  early 
progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  temptation ;  Epime- 
tbeoa,  or  efter-tkoughtf  to  be  indicative  of  his  cnange 
of  resolution,  and  his  yielding  to  the  arguments  of 
Eve ;  which  the  poet  expresses  bv  saying  that  Epi- 
metbeus  received  Pandora  after  he  bad  been  cautioned 
by  Promethua  not  to  do  so.  The  curiosity  of  Pandora 
violated,  it  is  aaid,  the  poeitive  injunction  about  not 
opening  tbe  jar,  just  ss  our  first  parent  Eve  diaregard- 
ed  the  commands  of  her  Maker  reapecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Pandora,  moreover,  the  author  of  all  hu- 
man woes,  is,  as  the  advoeatee  for  this  analogy  assert, 
the  author  likewise  of  their  chief,  and,  in  fact,  oply  sol- 
ace ;  for  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  fstal  jar  before 
H<^  could  eecape;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Heeiod,  in  camplmnce  with  the  wiU  of  Jete.  May 
not  Hope,  they  ask,  thus  secured,  be  that  hope  and 
expectationOdf  a  Redeemer  which  has  been  traditional 
from  the  earliest  agee  of  the  world  1  Even  so  our 
first  parente  commit  the  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  but 
from  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  first  to  of- 
fend, was  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the  hope  and 
the  only  aolece  of  our  race.— All  this  is  extremely  in- 
genious, but,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the 
words  of  the  poet  from  whom  .the  legend  is  obtained. 
The  jsr  contains  vsrious  evils,  and,  as  long  as  it  re* 
maine  cloeed,  man  is  free  from  their  influence,  for  they 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prison-house.  liVhen 
the  lid  or  top  is  raised,  these  evils'  fly  forth  among  men, 
snd  Hope  4lone  remaina  behind,  the  lid  being  abut 
down  before  she  couU  escape.  Here,  then,  we  have 
man  exnoeed  to  sufierinf  and  calamity,  and  no  Aope 
afforded  him  of  a  better  Tot,  for  Hope  ia  imprisoned  in 

the  jsr  {kv  ^dfi^KTOiai  dofiouri iridov  vvq  x^^ 

Aeoiv),  and  nas  not  been  allowed  to  come  forth  and 
exercise  her  influence  through  the  world.  Again,  how 
did  Hope  ever  find  admission  into  the  jar  1  Was  it 
placed  there  as  a  kindred  evil  1  It  aurefy,  then,  could 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  promiae  of  a  Redeemer. 
Or,  was  it  placed  in  the  jar  to  lure  man  to  the  com- 
mission of  evi],  by  constantly  exciting  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present,  end  a  hope  of  eomething  better  in  the 
future  T  This,  however,  is  ndt  hope,  but  discontent 
Yet  the  poet  would  actually  aeem  to  have  regarded 
hope  as  no  better  than  an  evil,  aince,  after  stating 
that  the  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jar  was  arrested  by  the 
closing  of  the  lid,  lie  adds,  "but  countless  other  tooee 
wander  among  men'*  {&X)ia  de  fivpia  Xvypa  Kof  dv- 
dpumvf  dXaXifTOi,  v.  100).  It  is  much  more  ration- 
al, then,  to  regard  the  whole  legend  as  an  ebullition  of 
that  epieen  against  the  fenoale  sex  occMiooally  exhib- 
ited by  the  old  Grecian  bards.  Tbe  reeemblance  it 
bwi«  to  the  Scripture  apooant  ia  voiy  unsatiafaetory : 
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Ete  WM  tempted,  Pandora  was  not ;  tlie  former  wat 
actuated  by  a  noble  inatinct,  the  love  of  knowledge, 
the  latter  by  mere  female  coiioaity. — It  seems  very 
atrange  that  the  ancients  should  have  taken  so  little 
notice  of  this  myth.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar or  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whose  lost  satyric  dramas  was  named  "  Pandora,  or 
the  Hammerers.*'  It  was  equally  neglected  by  the 
Alezandreans.  ApoUodorus  merely  calls  Pandora  the 
first  woman.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  dubious 
passBg[e  in  Theognis  (Parcen.,  1136,  «e^.),  where 
nope  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  good  deity  that  re- 
mained among  men,  we  find  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre- 
cian literature  except  in  the  fables  of  Babrius,  in  Non- 
nas  {Dionyt.t  7,  66),  and  in  the  epicrammatic  Mace- 
donitts.  {AnthU.  Palat.,  10,  71.)  it  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  charms  for  the  Latin  poets,  even  Ovid 
passing  over  it  in  8ilence.-*It  is  also  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  Hesiod  and  all  the  others  sgree  in  naming 
the  vessel  which  Pandora  opened  a  jar  (irt^o^),  and 
never  hint  at  her  having  brought  it  with  her  to  the 
bouse  of  Epimetheus.  Yet  the  idea  has  been  univer- 
■al  among  the  modema,  that  she  brought  all  the  evils 
with  her  from  heaven,  shut  up  im  bmc  (irv^i^).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  learning,  the  narrative  in  Hesiod  was  misun- 
derstood. {KeightUy*9  Mythology,  p.  S9S,  geqq. — 
Btt/rmann,  Mythologus,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  seqq.) 

PandosIa,  I.  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aciris,  and  not  far  from  Heraclea. 
The  modem  AngUma  is  thought  to  represent  the  an- 
cient place.  {Cramer^ s  Anc.  GrueCf  vol.  3,  p.  361.) 
—II.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the 
vrestem  coast,  and  often  confounded  with  the  prece- 
drog.  It  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  QSnotri,  as 
Strabo  reports,  but  is  better  known  in  history  as  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king 
oiEpiros.  {StrahOf  255.— Liv.,  89,  88.)— The  pre- 
cise position  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Brat- 
ttan  Pandosia  remains  yet  uncertain.  The  early  Cala- 
brian  antiooaries  placed  it  at  Caslel  Franco^  about 
five  miles  from  Contenza.  D'Anville  lays  it  down,  in 
his  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lao  and  Ctr«^,  on  the 
confines  of  Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may 
have  stood  between  Cousentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability,  sought 
its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  near  the  vill^e 
of  Mendocinot  between  Gonsentia  and  the  aea,  a  hill 
with  three  summits  having  been  remarked  there,  which 
Answers  to  the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

Uavdoeia  rpmoXuve,  iroXvv  irore  Xodv  bXiffffei^, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maresanto  or  ArconH,  which 
kst  name  recalls  the  Acheron,  denounced  by  another 
prediction  as  so  inauspicious  to  the  Molossian  king. 
{Cramer*9  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  436.)— III.  A  city  of 
Epirus,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
AchefQsian  Lake,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  speaks  of  this  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  to  Alexander,  kins  of  Epirus  (8,  84). 
It  it  not  improbable  that  the  antiquities  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Paramuthia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Souliot  territory,  may  belong  to  this  ancient  place. 
{Hugkes'9  TraneU,  vol.  3,  p  906.-- Holland' 8  Trav- 
eU,  vol.  2,  p.  261.— S<ro6o,  824.— Pitn.,  4, 1.— Cra- 
mer*9  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

pANDBdsos,  a  daughter  of  Gecrops,  king  of  Athens, 
•ister  to  Aglauros  aid  Herse.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  name,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Gecrops. 

Panqaus,  a  celebrated  ridse  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of 
Rbodope  and  Hemus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
eootheasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the 
defile  of  Aoontiama.  The  name  of  this  range  often 
appears  in  the  poets.  {Pntd.,  Pytk.,  4, 819.— .£s<;A., 
.  Ar*.,  600.— Aur^.,  Ehat,,  972.— Ftr|r.,  Oeorg.,  4,. 


462.)  It  is  now  catted  PuniUr  Da^  or  Caaltg' 
nal9,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  rrench  Stnbo. 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7,  112),  that  Mount  Pangaus 
contained  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  were  wrnksd 
by  the  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satrs,  clans  of  Thrace^ 
but  especially  the  latter.  Euripides  confirms  this  ac- 
count {Shes.,  919,  teqq.).  These  valuable  mines  nat- 
urally attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians,  who 
were  the  firat  aettlers  on  this  coast ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place 
named  Grenides.  {Vid.  Philippi.)  —  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  the  ront  eentifoUa,  which  grew  in  great 
beauty  and  was  indiffenous  on  Mount  Pangeos  {ap. 
Athen.,  16,  29).  Nicander  mentions  another  sort, 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Midss  {ap.  Atken.,  16, 
31.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  302). 

PanionIum,  a  sacred  spot,  with  a  temple  and  grove, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  in  Ionia.  It  derived  itt 
name  from  having  been  the  place  where  delegates  from 
the  Ionian  states  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  slated 
periods.  Not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  temple  and 
the  assembly  itself  were  called  Panionium.  The  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  whose 
worship  had  been  imported  by  the  loniana  from  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  surname  of  Heliconian  was 
derived  from  Helice,  one  of  their  cities  in  that  coun- 
try. {Strab.,  639.  — Paiwaii.,  7,  24.)  But  the  as- 
sembly  was  not  merely  convened  for  religious  purpo- 
ses :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  deliber- 
ative and  legislative  ends ;  and  it  appears  that  some 
remnants  of  this  ancient  institution  .were  preserved  till 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire^  if  it  be  true,  aa  Chan- 
dler imagines,  that  there  ia  a  medal  of  the  Empemr 
Oallus  which  gives  a  represenUtion  of  m  Panionian 
assembly  and  aacrifice.  {TraveU,  p.  192.)  The  aite 
of  this  celebrated  convention  is  supposed,  vrith  great 
probability,  to  answer  to  that  of  Tdiangeli,  a  Turldak 
village  close  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  northexn  slope  of 
Mycale.     {Cramer*9  A9ia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  879.) 

PANxim  {Uavtov  6poc),  a  mounuin  of  Syria,  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanue.  It  makse 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  end  at  the 
foot  of  it  was  situate  the  town  of  Paneae,  afterward 
called  Ccsarea  Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  for 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  Trachonitie  by  Au* 
gostus,  erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on  the  mount* 
ain.  On  the  partition  of  the  etates  of  Herod  among 
his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the  district  Trachonitis, 
gave  to  Uie  city  Psneas  the  name  of  Gatsarea,  to  which 
was  annexed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  surname  of  Phil- 
ippi. This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  resumption 
of  its  primitive  denomination,  pronounced  B«ana9, 
more  purely  than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  crusades.  (Josephtu,  Bell.  JwL,  I,  21. 
— Ett*cft.,  Hi9t.  Eede*.,  7, 17.)— II.  Paoiaai  (^ave^ 
ov),  a  cavern  at  the  aources  of  the  Jordan.  (  Vtd,  Joiw 
danes.) 

PannonIa,  an  extensive  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  west  fay  the  range  of  Monnt  Ge- 
tius,  separating  it  from  Noricum ;  on  the  aoath  by  li- 
(yria,  including  in  this  direction  the  country  lying  alonff 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Savua ;  and  on  the  north  and 
eaat  by  the  Danube.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what 
is  now  the  eaatem  part  of  AxutriOj  St^fria,  m  pert  ot 
CartnlAta,  that  portion  of  Hungary  which  liee  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Danube,  the  greater  pert  of  Sela^ 
vonut,  and  the  portion  of  Bosnia  which  liee  mlong  the 
Saave.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between  Upper  end 
Lower  Pannonia,  Pamwnia  Superior  and  Ittferior,  and 
separates  the  two  divisions  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  Bregactium  to  the  Savos.  In  the  fourth  century, 
the  Emperor  Galerius  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lower 
Pannonia  the  province  of  VaUfia,  and  inen  Paamomaim 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Pannomm  Primal 
while  the  part  of  Pannonia  Inferior  that  reoimiiied  af- 
tsr  FiOsfM  was  taken  from  it,  nceived  ihm  •mwilktkin 
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of  P^tmmm  Secmida.'^Thib  PaniMnu  w«n  of  TOjtum 
origin,  and  iheir  earlier  aeata  extended  irom  the  nvei 
CoUpia,  00  the  soothem  aide  of  the  Savoa,  in  a  aootb- 
eaaterly  direction,  aa  far  aa  the  Dardaoii  and  the  eon- 
6nea  of  Macedonia.  With  one  branch  of  their  race, 
under  the  name  of  Paonea,  the  Greelu  were  acqoaint^ 
ed  from  an  early  period,  along  the  southern  coaat  of 
Thrace.  That  the  Ptoooea,  however,  were  one  and 
the  aame  race  with  the  distant  Pannonii  to  the  north- 
weat,  they  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  from 
this  time  the  appellation  of  Poonea  was  applied  by 
the  Grecian  historical  writers  to  both  divisions.  {Man- 
nartj  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  60». — Cramer's  Anc,  Greeu^ 
vol.  1,  p.  46.)  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  race  from  the  weat,  learned 
the  name  JPannonii  aa  the  national  appellation,  and  re- 
tained it  aa  euch.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
name  by  some,  from  the  patches  {j^nm)  of  which  their 
long-sleeved  tunics  were  formed,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
require  refutation.  (Pio  Cms.,  49, 36.)  They  were 
reduced  under  the  Roman  away  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, especially  during  the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Druaoa ;  and,  after  their  aubjection,  were  transplant- 
ed to  the  country  beyond  the  Savoa,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Scordiaci,  and  which  now  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Pannonia.  The  Pannonians 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  completely  Romanized  in 
laws,  cuatoma,  and  language,  served  as  a  rampart  that 
might  be  confided  in  against  the  Sclavonian  lazygea 
and  the  Marcomanni,  beyond  the  Danube. — ^After  the 
fiiU  of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the  Huns,  Avares, 
and  Buigariana.  {Manmert,  Geogr,,  vol  3,  p.  804.) 
The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Superior  was  Carnuntum, 
now  AlUnbourg,  a  little  to  the  eaat  of  Vindoboua  or 
Vigmuu  The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Inferior  waa  Sir- 
mium. 

Pan oHniABua,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being 
the  parent  aource  of  omen  and  augury,  *'  om^um  ami- 
mum  ammsque  vaiUinii  auctor.**  (Heync  ad  JZ.,  8, 
850.) 

Pan5pk  or  Panopba,  one  of  the  Nereids,  named 
fay  Virgil  aa  a  representative  of  the  whole  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  marinera.  (Hetiodj  Theog.,  250.— 
Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  437.— /</.,  JEn,,  6,  840,  dtc) 

Pahopous,  a  city  of  Egypt  m  the  Theba'id,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  sooth  of  Anteopolis.  It 
was  the  capiul  of  Uie  Panopolitic  Nome,  and,  as  ito 
name  impliea,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan  (**City  of  Pan'*)- 
According  to  the  later  traditiona,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  aacred  to  the  Pane  or  wood-deitiea 
coUeetively,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  Strabo  (812)  dea- 
igaaied  by  the  appellation  of  UavQv  noXic.  (Com- 
pare Jhcd,  Sic.,  1,  18.— P/u/.,  dels.et  Os.)  In  some 
of  the  subsequent  writers  we  find  the  place  called  Por 
«0f,  the  term  folis  being  omitted.  {Ilin.  Ani.,  p. 
166.)  The  name  Panopolis  {liavbc  noXif)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  tranalation  of  the  Egyptian  term 
Ckemmis,  by  which  thia  city  was  known  to  the  nativea 
of  the  land.  This  Chemmis,  however,  must  not  be 
confouod^  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  c^,  01),  and  by  which  that  historian  intends 
evideotly  to  designate  Goptos.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
•voL  10,  pc.  1,  p.  874.)  The  modem  Akhenyn  is  sup- 
posed U>  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pano- 
polis.    iDescrivium  de  VBgyvte,  vol  4,  p.  43,  seqq.) 

Pamobmus,  1.  now  called  Palermo,,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  the  Phmniciana,  on  the  northweat  part 
of  the  islaod,  with  a  good  and  capacious  hsrbour. 
The  ancient  name  ia  derived  from  the  excellence  and 
capacioosness  of  its  harbour  (irdf  5p^),  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  AUrPort,  {Diod.  Sie.,  82,  14.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  name  originated  with  the 
Qiceks,  or  waa  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phasnician 
floe.  From  the  PboBniciana  Panormot  passed  into  the 
buds  of  ifae  Carthaginians,  and  waa  for  a  long  period 


an  important  stronghold  of  the  latter  people,  dMM^ 
little  noticed  by  the  Grecian  writera.  Here  waa  the 
chief  aUtion  of  their  fleet,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quartera  of  their  army.  {Polyk.,  1,  81,  84.)  It 
waa  taken  by  the  Romans,  with  their  fleet  of  300  sail 
(A.U.C.  500),  and  carefully  guarded  by  them  to  pn> 
vent  its  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  {Pih 
lyb.,  1,  38.)  It  was  sobaequeoily  ranked  among  the« 
free  citlea  of  Sicily.  {Cie.  in  Verr.t  3,  6. — Maamertt 
Geogr.,  voL  9,  pt.  8,  p.  400.)— 11.  A  harbour  on  the 
esatem  coaat  of  Attica,  soQth  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynoecma,  and  oppoaite  to  the-  southern  extremity  of 
Eubosa.  It  ia  now  Porto  Rapkti.-^\U.  A  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  eaat  of  Khium  and  opposite  Nao- 
psctus.  It  is  now  Teket.  {Thucyd.,  8,  86.— P^., 
4,  5.) — IV.  A  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Epbeaoa. 
{Mela,  8,  7.>— V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  betweenkp^i- 
thymna  and  Cytsum.  (P/m.,4, 18.)— Vi  A  tol9ta  in 
the  Thracian  Uhersonese,  between  Cardia  and  Cceloa. 
{Plin.,  4.  11.) 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  consul  with  Hirtioa  the  year  af- 
ter C«aar*s  asaaasination,  B.C.  43.  He  had  previoaa- 
Yy  served  under  Cssar  in  Gaol,  and  had  aided  him  as 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  attaining  to  sovereign  pow- 
er. Though  Pansa  and  Hirtioa  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship through  Cs8ar*a  nomination,  they  nevertheleaa 
joined  the  party  of  the  senate  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator,  and  marched  againat  Antony,  who  waa  be- 
sieging Brutus  in  Mutina.  In  the  first  en^gement 
Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Panaa  received  two 
mortal  wounda ;  but  Antony  himself  waa  defeated  the 
same  day  by  Hirtius  as  he  was  returning  to  his  camp. 
In  a  secono  engagement  Hirtiua  also  fell. — It  waa  s 
current  report  at  the  time,  that  Glycon,  the  physiciaB 
in  attendance  on  Panaa,  having  been  gained  over  by 
Octaviua,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing his  wounds.  (Sueion.,  Vii.  Au^.,  11.)  Anotheff 
account  stated  that  Pansa,  findiog  his  wounds  mortal, 
aent  for  Octaviua,  and  engaged  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  project  of  the  senate,  which  waa  to  destroy  the 
partisans  of  Casar  by  meana  of  one  another.  Pansa 
sppeara  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  eateemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  aharing  his  political  sentiments* 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  {Biogr.  Unw-f 
vol.  38,  p.  496.) 

PANTAof  AS,  a  email  river  on  the  caatem  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  Megara  and 
Syracuae,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  8),  after  running  a 
short  spsce  in  rough  caacadea  over  a  rugged  M. 
(Virg.  JEn.,  3, 689.)  Ptolemy  writea  the  name  Ildv- 
raxo^f  and  Thucydides  IIavra«c(of  (6,  4). 

Pamthba,  the  wife  of  Abradates»  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  conjusal  affection.  She  slew  herself  on 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  who  had  fsllen  in  battle  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  Cyrus.  (JTen.,  Cyrop.,  4,  6,  11. 
— 7d.  ti.,  7,  3,  14.) 

Panthbom  (or  Panthbon),  a  famous  temple  of  a  eir- 
colar  form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  aon-in-law  of  Au^stus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  about  87  A.C.,  and  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus,  and  CaracalU.  The  architect  was 
Valerius  of  Ostia.  The  structure  consists  of  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  noble  Corinthian  octaatyle  portico  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  the  Psntheon  in« 
deed  waa  erected  by  Agrippa,  is  testified  1^  the  in- 
scription still  remaining  on  the  frieze.  Vet  aome 
have  supposed  that  he  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  hia  work  on 
the  Pantheon,  veiy  reaaonably  arguea,  that,  there  be- 
ing no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  structuro 
may  asfely  be  aasumed  to  have  been  erected  according 
to  one  original  plan,  because  without  the  portico  it 
would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  maas.  Hirt 
^irther  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda's  having  been 
oriffinally  not  a  temple,  but  sn  entrance  to  public 
ba£a. .  It  is  certain  that  circular  plana  were  great^ 
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•flbeted  by  the  Romiiit  boUi  in  their  temples  tnd  oth- 
er batklingB,  on  which  tccoont  their  architecture  pre- 
sents a  varie^  that  does  not  occor  in  that  of  Greece. 
•—The  structure  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor.  Be- 
eidos  the  statne  of  this  god,  however,  there  were  in 
six  other  nidies  as  many  colossal  statues  of  other  dei- 
ties, among  which  were  those  of  Mars  and  Venns,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  that  of  Julias  Cesar. 
About  the  other  three  we  know  nothing ;  but  in  all 
probabiiity  they  were  the  imagee  of  Attens,  lolos, 
end  Romohis.  The  edifice  was  called  the  Pantheon 
(Rdv^eiov  or  IlAvdeov),  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  its  having  been  sacfed  to  all  the  god»  (^df,  **4//,** 
and  i^e^,  «* «  ^od"),  but  from  its  majestic  dome,  which 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  ^*  aU-dmn^^  firmament 
(irw,  *•  oW,"  and  ^eXov,  ''diiniic").— The  Pantheon  is 
\rf  far  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
summic  of  the  opper  cornice  lOS,  exclusive  of  the  fiat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  malces  the  entire  height  about 
148  feet  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is,  as  has  been 
said,  octastyle,  yet  there  are  in  aH  sixteen  columns, 
namely,  two  at  the  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
engles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from 
each  end,  dividing  the  portico,  internally,  into  three 
•isles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  consider- 
ably the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  Tery  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a 
larce  semicircular  tnbmie  or  recess.  But,  although, 
independently  of  its  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only 
three  intercolumns  in  depth,  its  flanks  present  the 
order  continued  in  pilasters,  making  two  additional 
closed  intercolumns,  and  the  projection  there  from  the 
main  stnicCore  shoot  70  feet;  which  circumstance 
produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The  col- 
umns are  47  English  feet  high,  with  Imses  and  capitals 
of  white  marble,  and  grsnite  shsfts,  each  formed  out  of 
•  single  piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
is  142  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  28  feet 
through  the  pien,  between  the  exhedra  or  recesses, 
whicl^  including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are 
eight  in  number,  and  each,  except  that  facmg  the  en- 
trance, is  divided  into  three  intercolumns  by  two  col- 
umns (84.7  feet  high),  between  ante  or  angular  pilas- 
ters. But  as,  besides  being  repaired  and  altered  by 
Septimios  Sevems,  the  interior  has  undeivone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  corruptions,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was. — The  dome 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
rations), and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet 
in  diameter,  which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, but  in  the  most  charming  and  almost  msgical  man- 
ner. Indeed,  there  baa  scarcely  ever  been  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  as  regards  plan  and 
general  proportions.  {Eneyclop.  U$.  Knowl,  vol.  17, 
p.  192.— iftr/,  Geechichte  der  Baukun*t,  vol.  2,  p. 
289f  segq.)  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
the  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  was  given  to 
Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  609,  and  was 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
under  the  great  altar.  In  830  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
it  to  all  the  sainto.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against 
the  subsequent  spoliations,  both  of  emperors  and  popes. 
The  plates  of  sifded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the 
bronze  bassi  relievi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  that 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  by 
Coosuns  II.  (A.D.  665),  who  destined  them  for  his 
imperial  palace  at  Consuntinople ;  but,  being  murder- 
ed at  Syracuse  when  on  his  return  with  them,  they 
were  conveyed  by  their  next  proprietors  to  Alexan- 
drea  ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pantheon,  won  from 
the  plunder  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  a 
kind  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  to  their  original 
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source.  Urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  ^t  was  left 
to  purloin,  the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  wbich 
amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  forty-nve  millions  of 
pounds.  He  records  his  plunder  with  mat  compla- 
cency in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Uie  portico,  as 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed  ;  seeming  to  pride  him- 
self  on  having  melted  it  down  into  the  frightful  taber- 
nacle of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Urban,  who  was  one  of  the 
Barberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  his  neph- 
ew, for  the  embellishment  of  the  Bsrberini  palace ; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

**  Quod  nonfecerwU  Barbari  fecere  BarhenmL" 

But  he  did  more  mischief  by  adding  than  by  taking 
away,  for  he  bestowed  upon  it  two  hideous  belfries,  u 
a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste.— Beaotifol  n 
the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was.  During  eigh- 
teen centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapidations  of 
time  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.  The  seven  slepi 
which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Rome  tie 
buried  beneath  the  modem  pavement.  Its  rotunds  of 
brick  is  blackened  and  decayed ;  Its  leaden  dome,  over- 
looked by  the  modem  copoiss  of  every  neighbooring 
church,  boasts  no  imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bessi  relievi,  the  brazen  cohimns, 
have  dtssppeared;  its  omaments  have  vaniihed;  its 
grsnito  colonms  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  rouble 
eapiuls  their  purity ;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  and 
its  splendour  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet,  under  every  dis- 
advantage,  it  ia  still  beautiful,  pre-eminently  beautiful. 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  mstch» 
less  portico  without  admiration,  snd  without  feeling, 
what  is  so  rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing'  wanted  to 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  beauty  is  of 
that  sort  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy.  {Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  1,  p.  264.) 

Pantrbus,  or  Panthvs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Othiyas, 
and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  feH  in  the  nocturnal  combat 
described  by  Virgil  as  sttendant  on  the  taking  of  Troy 
(JEn.f  2,  429).  He  was  father  of  Polydsmas,  £u- 
phorbus,  and  Hyperenor.  (Ami.,  JZ.,  8,  146 ;  15, 
622.)  The  story  which  Servius,  and  also  Eustathius 
relate,  of  Panthus's  having  been  by  birth  a  Delphian, 
and  oif  his  having  been  brought  away  from  Delphi  to 
Troy  to  explain  an  oracle  for  K'mg  Priam,  is  a  nction 
of  ^the  posthomeric  bards.  {Eustath.  ad  R.,  12,  225. 
-^Heyne  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  318.) 

Panthoiubs,  a  patronymic  of  Eophorbus,  the  son 
of  Pantheus.  {Vid.  Euphorbos. — Horat.y  Od.,  1,  28, 
10.) 

Pantioapaom,  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on 
the  shore  of  the  ()hnmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  to 
Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
name  as  Pantieapaa  (UcnfTtKofraia).  It  wras  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  hilT,  and  was  in 
circumference  20  stadia,  (in  the  east  side  was  a 
good  harbour,  and  also  an  inner  and  stronger  one 
(veupuw).  This  place  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus,  and  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Bos- 
porus as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Some 
writers  erroneously  distinguish  between  the  two  ap- 
pellations, as  if  they  belonged  to  dififerent  cities. 
{EiUrop.,  7,  0.)  The  modem  Kertseh  lies  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Panticap«um.  (Mannertt  Geogr.t 
vol.  4,  p.  307,  ieqq.)  Here  Mithiadates  the  Great 
ended  his  days. 

pANTlais,  a  native  of  Samoa,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Halicamassus  (for  his  country  is  uncertain ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodotus).  He 
flourished  about  490  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  aa  an  ex- 
cellent epic  poet,  the  Alexandrean  critics  having  subse- 
quently assigned  him  the  fourth  place  in  the  Epic  canon. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  Heraeleid,  in  fourteen  books,  to 
which,  according  toValckenaer's  conjecture,  belong  two 
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ft^panttfomd  in  tbs  coUectimoltfae  works  ofHio- 
oeritusi  bat  which  oftben  attribate  to  PiBMider.  Both 
partits,  however,  agree  in  ri^jfardtng  them  m  worthj 
of  a  writer  of  the  first  merit,  and  above  the  strength  of 
Theocritus.  Hermsoa,  however,  does  not  adopt  this 
opinion.  He  recognises,  it  is  true,  in  these  pieces  an 
imiUiion  of  Homer  ;  but  be  discovers  in  the  prosody 
ceruin  licenses  which  were  unknown  to  the  epic  poets, 
and  only  introduced  by  the  bucolic  ones.  iOrpkUot 
sd.  JUmuam,  p.  691.)  Besides,  these  pieces  are  writ* 
ten  in  Doric,  whereas  Panyasis  made  use  of  the  Ionic 
dialect  Accoidinff  to.Suidas,  he  also  composed  Ele- 
gies entitled  'UnuKtL  There  exist,  likewise,  some  oth- 
er fragments  of  Panyasis.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
coUeeiions  of  Wintertoo,  Gaisford,  and  Boissooade. 
iSchoU,  Hut,  lot.  Gr,,  vol.  2,  p.  131.— jlfii/^,  DU 
Dorier^  vol.  2,  p.  471,  German  work.) 

PafbIa,  I.  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  worship- 
ped at  Paphos. — H.  An  ancient  Jiame  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

PaphlaoonU  iUa^Xaywia),  a  province  of  Asii 
Minor,  also  called  Pylamenia,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
8).     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterward  called  Ga^ 
iatia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  Bi- 
tbynia.    It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the.  river 
Paithenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  Halys,  which  was 
sbo  its  eastern  boundary  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (I, 
6).    Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  {AtMb.t  5, 
6. 6)  as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  veiy 
bi^  mountains.    It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of 
raoonta-ias  running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west 
to  east.    The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  ^ese 
chaina,  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Armenia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
undor  the  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia,  and 
Olympuft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prusias.    Strabo, 
however,  appears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the 
ehain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlago- 
nia, on  which  the  Paphlagonians  had  built  many  tem- 
ples.   The  country  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amnias,  which  flows  into  the  Halys.    The 
only  nver  of  importance,  besides  the  Amnias  and  the 
Halys,  was  the  rarthenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon 
to  be  impassable  {Anab,,  6,  6,  9)..    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  PompeiopoUa,  in  the  central  part  of  tte  prov- 
ince, was  a  mountain  called  Sandaracurgium,  where, 
aecofding  to  Stmbo  (662),  sandaraca  was  obtained  in 
mines,  vniich  were  worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 
great  aoaaibers  on  account  of  the  unbealthiness  of  the 
Gjx»i]r.      The  sandaraca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was 
probebly  the  same  as  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 
ochre,   obuined  by  the  Greeks  from  Sinope,  from 
which  place  it  derived  its  name. — The  Paphlagonians 
are  seij  by  Homer  (iZ.,  2,  851,  seq.)  to  have  come  to 
the  aseistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Fybsmeoee,  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.     This 
nentioii  of  the  Heneti  in  connexion  with  the  Paphla- 
goniaaa  seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  ancient 
writers.     Several  explanations  of  the  passsffe  were 
given  i  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  probable  to 
Strabo  (544)  was,  that  the  Heneti  were  a  Paphlago- 
niso  people,  who  followed  Pylsmenes  to  Troy,  and 
after  the  death  of  their  leader  emigrated  to  llirace, 
and  at   length  wandered  to  Italy,  woere  they  settled 
noder  the  name  of  Veneli.    Pliny  (6,  2)  also  connecu 
the  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Yeneti  of  luly,  upon 
the  aothortty  of  Cornelius  Nepos.    Pew  modern  crit- 
ics, however,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  credit 
to  a  rambling  story  of  tms  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
srisea  merely  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
(Fn2.  Veoeti.)— The  PaphlsAoaians  were  subdued  by 
Croesus.     {Herod,  y  1,  28.)    They  afterward  formed  a 
pan  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  governed  by  a  sa- 
tnp  in  the  xeign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  {Herod,,  7,  72} ; 


but  they  meu  in  later  times,  like  seven!  other  m^ 
tions  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  to 
have  been  on(y  nominally  subjects.  On  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  we  find  that  they  were  governed  by 
Coryhs^  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  satrap 
(Xenophon  calls  him  dpxvvt  Anab.,  6,  1,  2),  and  who  - 
did  not  hesitate  to  aflford  assisunce  to  the  Greel^s. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  together 
with  Gappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eomenes.  (i>t« 
od.  iSie.,  18,  3.)  It  subsequently  formed  pa^rt  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontns ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus 
by  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  sUowod  to 
have  kings  of  its  own,  the  last  of  whom  was  Deiota- 
rus,  the  son  of  Castor.  -{Slriiboy  564.)  Under  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  prov- 
ince, but  was  umted  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 
{Eneyd.  Ug,  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  216.)->The  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Paphlagonia  was 
covered  with  forests,  which  yielded  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber  for  ship- building,  and  vsrious  kiuds  of* 
wood  for  tables  snd  other  ornsmental  works.  They 
contained  also  salt-mines.  Eudoxus  reports  that  fos- 
sil fish  were  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  {Strt^,  661,  563.)  The  plsins  afforded 
rich  pastures  for  horses  and  csttle,  and  the  mules  of 
the  Paphlagonian  Heneti  were  celebrated  as  earW  as 
the  dsys  of  Homer  (2Z.,  2,  852).  The  sheep  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  much  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  {Slrabot^  546) ; 
and  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  qoast,  sup- 
plied great  quantities  of  excellent  fish ;  especially  the 
kind  of  tunny  called  pelamys.  {Sirabot  546.— A<A<- 
meus,  7,  p.  307.)~Crsmer  thinks  that  the  Paphlago- 
nians were  of  the  ssme  race  with  the  Biihyni,  Mysi, 
and  Phryges ;  that  is,  that  they  were  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, and  uiat  they  came  in  from  the  West,  driving  the 
Leuco-Syri  from  the  country,  and  finally  compelling 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Halys.  {Cramer^ 9  Asia 
MinoTf  vol  1,  p.  217,  seqq.) 

Paphos,  I.  Palepsphos  (Old  Papbos),  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  i^iaing  ground  near  the  little  river 
Bocarus.  {Hesych,,  s.  v.  BcMcapoc.)  Strabo  places 
it  ten  stadia  irom  the  coast,  It  was  pecuhsriy 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  wafted  hither  after  her  birth  amid  the 
waves.  {Mela,  2,  7.  — Taet/us,  Hist.,  2,  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  give,  as  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  Paphos  the  son  of  Cioy-  . 
nis,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  ApoUodorua 
also  makes  Cinyras  to  have^een  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc,  Obs.^  p.  325).  Tacitu» 
makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Aerias ;  at  least  he- 
names  him  as  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  he  adds^ 
however,  that  a  later  tradition  assigns  the  (wigin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyras.  {Hist.,  2,  Z.—Ann.,  3^  62.)  Eu- 
sebius.  carries  back  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  (CAroTi.,  n.  690.>>-The 
Phoenician  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  worship  established  here ;  for  Venus 
Urania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddess  at 
Ascalon,  Emesa,  and  elsewhere  in  that  country.  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  was  not  of  human  shape.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  white,  round,  co- 
nical stone.  {Tyrius  Max.  Diss.,  38.— To^t/.,  Hist., 
2,  Z.  —  Clem,  Alex,,  protrept,  29,  seqq.)  The  office 
of  high-priest  was  next  in  rank  to  the  regal  dignity. 
The  worship  of  the  goddess  continued  long.after  the 
ancient  city  was  completely  sunk  in  importance,  snd 
bad  been  supplanted  by  the  Paphos  or  later  origin. 
Annual  processions  were  still  made  to  the  esrlier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  any,  and 
acquired  great  fame  by  an  oracle  connected  with  it.— 
— 'Pococke  found  many  ruins  on  this  ancient  site. 
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(Manmen,  Oeogr.,  toI  6,  pt  1,  p.  684,  fcff.)*— n. 
Neapapbm  (New  Ptphos),  •  city  of  Cypnis,  od  the 
western  coast  of  the  islslid,  and  north  of  Palapspboe. 
According  to  Strabo  (683),  the  distance  between  the 
tWo  places  was  siztj  stadia,  while  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles give  eleven  miles.  The  place  had  a  good  har- 
bour, was  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  principality.  (Diod.  Sic., 
90,  SI.)  Under  the  Roman  sway,  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  tile  whole  western  coast.  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias  (8«  ft)  make .  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  to  have 
been  the  Jbander  of  the  place,  having  been  driven 
hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  previous  name  of 
this  city  was  Erythra  ;  and,  if  be  be  correct,  Agape- 
nor could  only  xiave  enlarged  and  s(rengthenc3  it. 
Paphos  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  and  partic- 
ularly from  one  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  em- 
peror not  only  aided  the  suffering  innabitants,  but  also 
jdirected  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  to  be  called  by  hit  name. 
The  earlier  appellation,  however,  eventually  prevailed. 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make  no  mention  of  any  Augus- 
ta, but  merely  of  a  city  called  Paphos.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  yet  re- 
maioiug  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  visited  Paphos, 
and  mMe  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  place.  (Tod/.,  Hist.,  2,  3,— £2.,  Ann.,  3,  62. 
^^Sueton.,  VU.  TU.,  6.)  Paphos  appears  in  later  wri- 
tmgs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  an  episcopal 
town,  and'one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  island.  The 
eite  is  yet  marked  by  some  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
Bafo  serves  sufficiency  to  attest  their  identity.  (Oo- 
mer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  376.— JManncr/,  Geo/rr., 
vol  6,  pt.  1,  p.  585.)  For  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  consult  Turner's  Tour  in 
the  Letant,  vol.  2,  p.  557. 

Papia  Lbx,  I.  is  peregrinis,  by  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  638,  which  required 
that  all  foreignera  should  depart  from  Rome,  excepting 
those  who  were  inhabitants  of  Italia  Propria.  {Dio 
Cass.,  37,  9.— Cic.,  de  Off.,  3,  U.—Heinecc.,  Antiq. 
Rmn.,  p.  346,  ed.  Haubold.y—ll,  Another,  called  Pa- 
nia  Pofpaa,  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  consuls 
Papius  and  Poppnus,  A.U.C.  762.  It  was  passed  at 
the  desire  of  Auguatus,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  promoting  population,  and  repairing  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  (  Vid.  Julia 
lex  de  maritandis  ordinOms.) 

PapIas,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at 
the  beffinning  of  the  second  century.  According  to 
Cave,  be  flourished  in  the  year  1 10 ;  according  to 
others,  in  115  or  1 16.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  b^ks, 
entitled  **  An  Explanation  of  the  Words  (or  Oracles) 
of  the  Lord,*'*  which  is  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of  this 
work,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to  hsve 
taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecting  Chris- 
tianity from  those  who  had  known  the  Apoatles,  and 
some  remarkable  statements  of  bis  respecting  the 
Apostles  and  Evanffelisu  are  still  preserved.  Ac- 
eording  to  Irenaus,  ne  was  himself  a  hearer  of  John 
and  a  companion  of  Polycarp.  He  is  said  by  Ease- 
bius  to  have  been  a  Millenarian,  and  a  man  of  little 
mind,  "  as  appears,'*  says  Eusebius,  "  from  his  own 
writings."  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Ecdes.,  3,  39.  — Cave, 
HisU  Ut.,  s.  v.^Lardner's  Crediinlity,  pt.  2,  c.  9.) 

Papiniakus,  ^milius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer. 
He  was  bom  A.D.  175,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Scavola  at  the  same  time  with  Septim- 
ius  Severus,  afterward  emperor.  Under  Marcus  Au- 
xelius  he  held  the  office  of  advoeatus  fisci,  in  which  he 
•occeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severus  became  em- 
peror, Papinian  was  his  Ubellorum  magister  and  vrce- 
feetus  pr<etorio ;  and  the  monarch  had  ao  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  at  his  destb  he  recommended  his 
•one  CaracalU  tod  Creta  to  hi*  caie.  The  foixner, 
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having  bmtally  mvrderad  hie  fantfaw  Oeta, 
on  Papinian  to  compose  a  discouvse  in  accusation  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  excuse  his  barbarity  in  tbe 
eyes  of  the  senate  and  people.  With  this  mandate 
the  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  he  Dobly 
observed  that  it  was  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  excuse  it,  and  that  slander  of  innocence  vras  a 
second  parricide.  Caracalla,  enraged  by  this  reiii- 
sal,  secretly  induced  the  pretorian  guaids  to  mati- 
ny,  and  demand  their  leader's  head;  and,  apparently 
to  satisfy  them,  Papinian  waa  executed  in  212,  and 
his  body  draffs^d  through  the  streeU  of  Rome.  The  | 
reputation  of  Papinian  as  a  lawyer  waa  so  high,  that  I 

Valentinian  III.  ordered  that,  whenever  the  opinions  I 

of  the  judges  were  divided,  Pwinian's  should  be  fol- 
lowed. .  The  Romsn  law-atudents,  too,  when  they 
had  reached  the  third  year  of  their  studies  (the  whole 
number  of  years  being  five),  were  called  Papinitn- 
ists  (Papimamst^B),  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work.  Papinian 
composed  seversl  works,  amonff  which  were  twenty- 
seven  books  of  "Questions  on  me  Law;"  nineteen  of 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  "Definitions;" 
two  upon  "  Adultery ;"  and  one  upon  the  "  Laws  of 
iEdiles."  Extracu  from  all  his  works  are  found  in 
the  "  Digest."  {SehoU,  HisU  Ut.  Ham.,  vol.  8,  p. 
285.) 

PapibIi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  gens 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papisii.    {Cie.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  9,  21.)    This  gens  was  divided  into  seven!    ^ 
families,  such  as  the  Mugillani,  Crassi,  Coreorea,  and 
Massones,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  these  families  was  L.  Papibius  Cuaaoa. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  L.  Papiriue  Cnrsor  who 
waa  cenaor  in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  hy 
the  Gauls,  and  son  of  Spurius  Papiriue  Cuveor,  whe 
was  military  tribune  B.C.  879.    (Liv.,  6,  27.) — We 
first  read  oi^L.  Papiriua  Cursor  as  maater  of  the  horse 
to  L.  Papiriua  .Crassus,  who  was  created  dictator  B.C. 
339,  by  the  consul  Manlius,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Antiates.    (Lie.,  8, 12. — Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  9,  21.)    The  time  of  his  first  conaulship  is 
doubtfuL    Livy  mentions  C.  Pcstilius  and  L.  Papvrius 
Mugillanus  as  consuls  B.C.  825 ;  but  he  adds,  chat, 
instead  of  Papiriua  Mugillanua,  the  name  of  Papinus 
Curaor  was  found  in  some  annals.     (lAvy,  8,  28.) 
During  the  year  of  their  conaulship  the  Z^ex  PaiihaF 
Papvria  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  no  one  aboold 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  bonds  except  for  a  crime  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  sufiered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  provided  :  it  also  enacted  that 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  but 
not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    (Lte.,  /.  c.)     In  the 
following  year,  Papiriua  Cursor,  who  ie  said  by  Livy 
(8,  29)  to  have  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  dictator 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Samnitee.     He  ap- 
pointed Q.  Fabios  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horae  : 
and  during  his  sbsence  at  Rome  to  renew  the  au- 
spices, Fabius  attacked  the  enemy  contrary  to  hie  com- 
mands, and  gained  a  signal  victory.     On  hie  return  to 
the  camp  he  commandeid  Fabius  to  be  put  to  death  \ 
but  the  soldiers  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  the 
execution  was  delaved  till  the  following  day,  before 
which  time  Fabios  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  senate.    The  proceedinga  which  followed  are 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  constitutional  hiatory 
of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  people  from  the  decision  of  s  dictator^  which  is 
in  accordance  with  a  remark  of  Livy  in  another  past 
of  his  history  (3,  55),  that,  after  the  decemTira  were 
expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  waa  passed,  enacting  that, 
in  future,  no  magistrate  ahoold  be  made  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal.    Papiriua  demanded  Fa- 
bias  of  the  senate;  and  as  naith^  the  eDtre^tics  of 
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Ihe  Mutton  nor  those  of  the  lather  of  FebiQi,  who 
had  been  dictator  ukl  three  times  consolf  could  induce 
Papiriue  to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabias  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaiiea 
of  the  people  and  the  tribunca  of  the  commons,  the 
life  of  Fabiua  was  spared.  Papirina  named  a  new 
maeter  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnites,  and  pot  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  time.  (I<te.,  6,  89,  teqq.)  Papirins  was  elected 
consul  a  second  time,  with  Q.  Publius  Philo,  in  B.C. 
320,  and  sgain  defeated  the  Samnites;  and  apparently 
•  third  time  in  the  following  vear,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  point.  (Lto.,  9,  7, 
•e^f.)  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  B.C. 
315  (Lie.,  9,  S2),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  B.C.  313. 
(I«9.,  9,  38.)  He  was  again  named  dictator  in. B.C. 
309,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Ssmnites,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
obtained,  on  account  of  his  yictory,  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  (jUe.,  9,  38,  »eqq.) ;  after  which  time  we  find 
no  more  mention  of  him.  Papirios  Cursor,  says  liivy 
(9, 16),  was  considered  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
age,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  turned  his  arms  againat  Eu- 
rope. {Encycl.  Use.  Knowl,,  toI.  17,  p.  216.)— II. 
One  of  this  femily  received  the  surname  of  FraUxior 
tus,  from  an  action  of  his  while  still  wearing  the  pror 
UiOa,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  he  had  assumed  tlie 
tog^  vtrJw,  or  gown  of  manhood.  It  was  customary 
hi  those  days  for  fathers  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
the  senate-house  when  anything  important  was  under 
discoasion,  in  order  that  they  miffnt  sooner  become 
familiarized  with  public  affairs.  The  father  of  young 
Pepiriua  took  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  was  pendins ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  the  debate 
unto  the  monow,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  laid 
upon  all  who  were  preaent.  The  mother  of  young  Par 
pirius  wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate ; 
but  the  son,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  as- 
sembly, amused  his  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  l^ad 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
either  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  morrow  they  aaaem- 
bled  in  large  nnmbera  before  the  aeuate-house,  bathed 
in  tears,  ami  earnestly  entreating  that  one  woman  might 
liaTe  two  hoabanda  rather  than  one  husband  two  wives. 
The  senators  were  astonished  at  so  singular  an  appli- 
cation; but  yomig  Papirius  modestly  explained  the 
cause,  and  the  fathers,  in  admiration  of  his  ready  tact, 
passed  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  boya  should  not  be' 
allowed  to  come  to  the  senate  with  their  fathers,  ex- 
c^t  Pepirius  alone.  This  regulation  continued  until 
tbe  time  of  Augustus,  who  rescinded  it.  {Macrob., 
1.6.) 

Pappus,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandrea, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
la  known  by  bis  Mathematical  CoiUctvoM  {MadtffuiTi^ 
Koi  awcpyuyai),  in  eight  books,  and  by  other  works, 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy 'a  Al- 
magest, a  woik  on  Geography,  a  Treatise  on  Military 
Engines,  a  Commentary  on  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  dtc. 
Hia  CoUeetians  have  chiefly  come  down  to  us;  of 
bia  oiher  productions  we  have  merely  some  fragments. 
Tbe  hut  five  books  of  the  CoIUcHom  remain  entire ; 
the  third  is  acenhaloos,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wsdlis  published  a  fragment  of  the  second.  The  first 
two  books  contained  the  Greek  Arithmetic.  What 
we  have  of  the  work  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
eztncts  it  contoins  from  works  tlwt  are  now  lost,  and 
it  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  make  re- 
aearches  into  the  history  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mon- 
tocU  aacnbei  to  Pappoi  the  first  idea  of  the  piinciple 


often  refened  to  by  mathematicians,  the  use,  naaielj, 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  dimension. of  figurea. 
We  owe  to  Pappus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so- 
lution of  the  famous  problem  of  the  triaection  of  an 
angle.  "  Pappua,"  obaerves  a  writer  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  81,  p.  124),  **  is  the  only  name 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  up  the  great  blank 
between  Archimedea  and  the  Italian  mecuinicians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
principle  of  all  the  simple  machines,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  that  of  the  le- 
ver ;  his  attention,  however,  waa  principally  directed 
to  the  inclined  plane.  In  thia  he  failed,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  error  upon  which  all  his  investigations 
proceeded,  that  aome  force  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination." — Only  parte 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Colleciiona  have  been  pub- 
liahed.  We  have  a  Latin  version  of  six  books,  from 
the  third  to  the  end  of  the  work,  made  by  Commandi- 
no,  an  Italian  mathematician  of  tbe  aixteenth  century. 
It  was  printed  at  Pesaro  in  1588,  foL,  with  a  com- 
menury  by  Ubaldi,  and  afterward  reviaed  by  Mano- 
lessius,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  text  of  tbe  aecond  book  waa  given 
by  Wallis  at  the  end  of  his  Aristarchus,  Oxon.,  1688, 
8vo,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  hia  Opera  Mathemati- 
ca.  The  second  part  of  the  fifth  book  was  published 
by  Eiseomann,  professor  in  **  L'EcoIe  royale  dea  ponts 
et  chauss^s,"  Paris,  1824,  fol.  A  pert  of  the  |Meface 
of  the  aeventh  book  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Euclid,  Oxon.,  1703,  fol.,  and  the  entire 
preface  in  the  edition  of  ApoUouius  of  Perga,  Oxan., 
1706,  8vo.  Meibomius  has  inserted  some  lemmas 
from  the  seventh  book  in  bis  Dialogi  de  Proportum- 
hus,  Hafnut,  1656,  fol.  {SchJaU,  Hist,  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  ^d.-^Biogr.  l/iiw.,  vol.  32,  p.  538.) 

r^RiBTlcA  or  -TACENi,  a  people  of  Perata,  occu- 
pying the  mountain  range  between  that  country  and 
Media.  Their  territory  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pa- 
ratacene,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinua  makes  mention  of 
a  city  in  it  by  tbe  name  of  ParaeUca  (p.  626.  —  Diod, 
Sfc,  19,  34.-^Arrian,  3,  19.— P/tn.,  6,  26). 

PAftiBTONiDM,  a  Strongly-fortified  place,  the  frontier- 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Lib^a,  and  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  iu  har- 
bour, a  circuit  of  about  40  stadia.  {iStrab;79B.)  Jua- 
tinian  repaired  and  strengthened  it.  '{Proeap.,  de  JEdif., 
6,  2.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandrea  at 
about  1300  sta£a :  ScyUx  makes  it  1700,  and  Pliny 
1600.  Ptolemy  removes  Paretoniom  from  Alexan* 
drea  3^  30',  or  35  geographical  miles. — The  modem 
name  ia  Al  Baretcn.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
2,  p.  29,  seqq.) 

pARAaANGBs  (JlafioaoYyigt),  in  Latin  Parasangaf 
a  parasang,  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6 ;  6,  63 ;  6, 42),  was  equal 
to  30  stadia  ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as  equal 
to  one  English  mile,  the  paraaang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Hesychius  and 
Soidas  also  give  the  leng^  of  tbe  paraaang  at  30  ata- 
dia;  and  Xenophon  must  have  calculatwl  it  at  the 
aame  length,  aince  he  says  {Anab.,  2, 2, 6)  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  635  paraaangs  (16,050  t-535=30). 
Pliny  (6,  30),  however,  informs  us,  that  the  length  ol 
the  parasang  was  reckoned  differently  by  different  au- 
thors ;  and  Strabo  (518)  states,  that  some  reckoned  it 
at  60,  others  at  4Q,  and  others  at  30  sUdia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  {Freytagy  Lex.  Arab.f  s.  v.  Parsakh) 
reckon  it  equal  to  three  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  Enalish  travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger^ 
in  Ersch  and  Gtmst^s  Encifclop^die)^  who  estimate  it 
variously  ati  from  3i  to  4  Engliah  miles.  Franklin 
{Tour  to  Persia^  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  four  miles :  Ous- 
ley  ( Travels,  voh  1 ,  p.  23)  at  between  3i  and  3|  miles ; 
and  Kinneir  {Geogr.  of  Persia,  p.  57)  at  3|  milea. — 
P^asang  is  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived  fkon  tha 
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sian  Ferteng.  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into 
FoTtakh,  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  thought 
to  be  the  Persian  teng^  **  a  stone,"  and  the  term  might 
thus  be  derived  from  the  stones  which  were  placed  to 
mark  the  distances  in  the  road.  Bohlen  (quoted  by 
Rodigor)  supposes  the  first  psrt  of  the  word  to  be 
the  preposition  fera,  and  compares  the  word  with  the 
Latin  ad  lapidem.  {EneycL  Us.  Knawl.t  vol.  17,  p. 
241.) 

Pabca,  the  Fates,  called  also  Faia^  and  in  Greek 
Mo(/Nu  (JHTotrie).  In  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  (30,  49),  the  Moira  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  and  as  a  person,  almoat  exactly  as  we 
ase  the  word  FaJe.  But  in  the  Odvssey  this  word  is 
employed  as  a  common  substantive,  rollowed  by  a  gen- 
itive of  the  person,  and  signifying  decree.  The  The- 
ogony  of  Hesiod  limits  the  Fates,  like  so  msny  other 
goddesses,  to  three,  and  gives  them  Jupiter  and  The* 
mis  for  their  parento.  {Theog.y  904.)  In  an  interpo- 
lated passage  of  the  same  poem  (v.  217)  they  are  class- 
ed among  the  children  of  Night ;  and  Plato,  on  his 
part,  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Necessity.  {Rep.t 
m,  617.)  Their  names  in  Hesiod  are  Clotho  (iSptn- 
ater},  Lachesis  {AUotier)^  and  Atropoe  {UneluMg&' 
Me) ;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  their  apinning  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  office  of  theirs  is,  howevert 
noticed  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  probable 
that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  sublime  action  in 
the  Theogony,  regarded  the  Fates  as  the  offspring  of 
/u|iiter  ami  (Jrder,  for  in  him  they  are  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Jupiter,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things.  {Nitteh,  ad  Od.,  8,  236.)  .£schylus  makes 
even  Jupiter  himself  subject  to  the  Fates.  (JProm. 
Vinct.,  blb^'-KeighOefe  MfhoU^,  p.  195.)— Ac- 
cordingf  to  the  popular  mythology,  Cfotho  held  the  dis- 
taff, Lachesis  spsn  esch  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of 
exiatence,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off:  hence  the  well- 
known  line  expressing  their  respective  functions : 

**Cl(nho  colum  retinet^  Lachesis  tut,  et  Atropos  occai.** 

The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  ia  to  make 
Glotho  spin,  Lachesis  mark  out  each  ooe'a  portion, 
and  Atropoe  se^er  it.— The  Latin  writers  indulge  in 
various  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Paras,  as  sug- 
gested by  their  own  ingenuity  of  elucidationt  Thoa 
Apuleina  (De  Mundo,  ^fin.)  makes  Glotho  preside 
over  the  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
future ;  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introduces  the  Moire  singing  rd  yeyof^rcLy  ra  AvrOf 
tH  fUXXovra.  {Rep.,  10,  617.)  So  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  the  Norns  or  Destinies,  who  are  also 
three  in  number,  are  called  UrduTf  Verdatuti,  and 
Skuld,  or  '*  Past,"  "  Present,"  and  "  Future."— Ac- 
cording to  Fulgentius  {MythU:,  1,  7),  Clotho  presides 
over  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  LacbMis  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life.— The  term  ilfoi7tt(Mo;/M)  comes 
from  fteipv^  **to  dteuCe"  or  **  portion  out.**  The  or- 
dinaiT  etymology  kt  the  word  Parca  deduces  it  by 
antiphraais  from  parco,  **  to  spare,"  because  they  never 
Bpared.  {Serv.  adJBn.,  1,  26. — Martian,  CapeU.^ 
tknat.^Dumed.,  ap.  Voss.,  EtymoL)  Yarro  derivea 
it  **  a  pariendot**  because  they  presided  over  the  birth 
of  men  {Aul.  GeU.,  3, 16);  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
'*Parea,  immutata  litera  unsy  a  partu  naminata, "  Scal- 
ier makes  it  come  from  parcot  **  to  spare,*'  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  Servius  and  the  other  grammarians 
Sooted  above ;  because,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
%e  Fates  cuts  the  thread  of  existence,  whereas  of  the 
other  two,  one  ffives  life  and  the  other  prolot.^'a  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  (supposing  the 
word  rarea  to  be  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  whieh  makea 
it  come  from  pareOf  **  to  spare,"  not  by  antiphraais, 
nor  in  accordance  with  Scauger's  notion,  but  because 
these  deities  were  invoked  in  pnyer  to  spars  the  lives 
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of  mortals.    (Conanlt  SeUlUr,  L§t.  Dmttdt,  Wor^ 
terb.f «.  V.) 

PAtis,  Ihe  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  bv  Hscoba, 
and  also  called  AJeacander,    He  waa  destined,  evsn  be- 
fore his  birth,  io  beepme  the  ruin  of  his  country;  aad 
when  his  mother,  being  about  to  Ue-in  of  him,  hid 
dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which  aet  all  II* 
ium  in  flamea,  the  aoothsayer  iEsacos  declared  that  tiis 
child  would  prove  the  ruin  of  bis  country,  and  iseom- 
mended  to  expose  it.    As  sooo  as  borut  the  babe  wu 
ffiven  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  perish.    The 
domestic  obeyed,  but,  on  retoniing  at  the  end  of  fiva. 
days,  he  found  that  a  bear  had  been  musing  the  infant. 
Struck  with  this  atrange  event,  be  took  mdw  the  io- 
fiint,  reared  him  as  his  own  son,  and  named  him  Puis. 
When  Paris  grew  up  he  distinffoished  himself  by  his 
strength  and  courage  in  repelung  robbers  from  ths 
flocks,  and  the  ahepheida,  in  consequence,  named  him 
Alexaiider  {Man^protector),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
form,  *kXiiavdpoc  (dird  rov  dAefetv  rovf  avdpa(}. 
In  thia  sute  of  seclusion,  too,  he  united  hiinself  to  U» 
nymph  (Enone,  whose  tragical  fate  is  eleewhere  related. 
(  Vid.  (Enone. )  Their  conjupl  happineee  was  soon  dii* 
turbed.    At  the  marriaee  of  releos  and  Thetia,  the  god* 
dess  of  Discord,  who  bad  not  been  invited  to  partake 
of  the  entertainment,  showed  her  displeasure  by  throw- 
ing into  the  assembly  of  the  sods  who  were  at  the  eek^ 
bration  of  the  nuptials  a  gokien  apple,  on  which  wen 
written  the  words  'H  itaStf  Waiiru^  *^Let  the  beamiy 
(among  you)  take  me."    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus 
laying  claim  to  it,  and  Jove  beinff  unwilling  to  decide, 
the  ffod  jcommanded  Mercury  to  lead  the  three  deities 
to  Mo)int/Ida,  and  to  intruat  the  deciaion  of  the  afisix 
to  the  shepherd  Alexander,  whose  judgment  was  to  be 
de6ttitive.    ThO"^  goddesses  appeared  before  him,  and 
urged  their  respective  claims,  and  each,  to  inflaence 
his  decision,  made  him -an  alluring  offer  of  fotoie  ad- 
vantage.   Juno  endeavoured  to  aecore  hie  preference 
by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  Minerva  hy  the  mh  of 
intellectual  superiority  ai^  martial  renown,  and  Venoa 
by  offering  him  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his 
wife.    To  Venus  he  aasigned  the  prixe,  and  brongfat 
upon  himself,  in  coneequence,  the  nnrelencing  enmity 
01  her  two  disappointed  rivala,  which  waa  extended 
also  to  his  whole  family  and  the  entire  Trojan  race. 
Soon  after  this  event,  Priam  propoaed  a  contest  amonr 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to  rewaid 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fineet  bolls  of  Mount 
Ida.    Persons  were  sent  to  procure  the  mstnaal,  and  it 
was  found  in  thepossession  of  Paris,  vrlio  relsctantly 
yielded  it  up.    The  shepherd^  deeiroos  of  obtaininff 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Troy,  and  entered 
the  lists  df  the  combatants.    Having  proved  success- 
ful against  every  competitor,  and  having  gained  an 
advantage  over  Hector  himself,  that  prince^  irritated 
at  aeeing  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown  stoaDger, 
pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris  most  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  brother's  resentment  had  he  npt  fled  to 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.    Thia  aacred  place  of  leifbge  pre- 
served his  life ;  and  Cassandra,  ths  daughter  of  Priam, 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  features  of  Paris  to 
those  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  end  his  ase. 
From  these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered  thstne 
was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to 
her  father  and  to  his  children.    P/tam,  thereupon,  for- 
getful of  the  alarming' predictiona  of  JSsacae,  scloiowl- 
edged  Paris  as  his  son,  and  all  enmity  insteotly  ceased 
between  the  new-comer  and  Hector.    Not  long  aflex 
this,  at  the  insti(^tioo  of  Venus,  who  had  not  Ibvgotten 
her  promise  to  him,  Paris  proceeded  on  hie  naemoiable 
voysffe  to  Greece,  from  which  the  soothssying  Helenns 
and  Cassandra  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deter  him. 
The  oatenaiUe  object  of  the  voyage  waa  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  his  fiatber*s  sister  Hesaone,  vrho 
had  been  given  in  mairiaffe  by  Hercules  to  hie  follower 
TekmoDytheinoiuucbof  Salamis.    Tbenel 
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hffwnt,  which  pnmpted  the  totairpriM,  wu  ft  wlih 
to  obteiB,  in  the  panon  of  Helen,  then  the  feirett 
woman  cif  htt  time,  a  fblfilment  of  whet  Venoe  hed 
offisfod  him  when  he  was  deciding  the  eontiM  of 
beaot]r.  Airiving  at  Sparta,  when  Menelaiie,  the  hns- 
of  Helen,  was  reigning,  he  met  with  an  hospitable  re- 
ception ;  bnt,  Menelana  soon  after  baying  sailed  awaj 
to  Crete,  the  Trojan  prince  availed  himself  of  his  al^- 
•enoe,  sedneed  the  affeetions  of  Helen,  and  boie  her 
away  to  his  native  city,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  her  bosband.  (Conenlt  remuks  under 
the  article  Helena.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destroction  of  that  ilUlated 
city.  (Vid.  Troja.)  Paris,  though  represented  in 
genenl  as  efieminate  and  rain  of  bis  personal  appear- 
ance, yet  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  ef 
Troy  by  woundmg  Diomede,  Machaon,  Antilocbus, 
and  Pahunedes,  aiui  subsequently  by  diecharging  the 
dart  which  proTed  &tal  to  Achilles.  Venus  took  him 
under  her  special  protection,  and,  in  the  single  com- 
bat with  Menelaus,  rescued  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  latter.  The  circnmstences  of  -his  death  are 
msntioned  under  the  article  (Enone.  {Diet.  Cret.,  1, 
8.  4.-^ApoUod,,  3,  IS.— /fy^tt.,  fab.,  9t,  878.— 
Tteix.  ad  lAfctfkr.,  bl,  61,  68,  86,  dec.) 

Pabxsi,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  ndrth  of  the 
Coritani,  and  occupying  the  district  which  is  called 
HdAtmuM,  or,  according  to  Camden,  the  whole  Eaai- 
Riding  of  Yorktkire.  1  hey  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  two  British  words  pour  iia, 
which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which  are'  descriptive 
ef  the  situation  and  uses  of  their  country.  Tbeir  cap- 
ital was  Petuaiia.  (Mann$ri,  Geogr.y  vol  8,  pt  8, 
p.  187.) 

Pabisii,  a  people  and  city  of  Geul,  now  Pom,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  {Vid.  Lutetia.— 
Cfff.,  B.  <?.,  6,  S.) 

PAftisus,  a  river  of  Pannobia,  falling  into  ttie  Dan- 
ube ;  according  to  If  umerl,  the  Jtfiir,  in  the  Hungarian 
part  of  its  course.    {Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  489.) 

pAidoM,  DOW  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Mysia  Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  southwest  of  Linus, 
aoid  northeast  from  Panes,  k  was  founded  by  the 
Milesiaas  sad  Parians.  (P2tii.,  6,  83.— Pom/.  Lex., 
viii.,  ie  Cmuib.) 

Paema,  a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  on  the  small 
river  Paraia.  It  was  founded  l^  the  Etrurians,  taken 
by  a  tribe  of  Gands  called  the  Boii,  and  at  bst  colon- 
ized by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  669.  (Lh.,  89,  56.) 
From  Cicero  it  may  be  mferred  that  Parma  suffered 
from  the  adverse  factions  in  the  civil  wars.  {Ep.  ad. 
Psm.,  10,  33.— /d.  ikid.,  18,  5.— K,  PkiUpp.,  14, 
3.)  It  was  probablj  recolonized  under  Augustus,  es 
aooie  inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusu  Parma.  Strabo  (816)  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of 
note.  From  Martial  we  learn  that  its  wool  was  higblv 
prized  (14,  63;  6,  18).  In  the  ages  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  fall  of  the  RomaA  empire,  we  find 
this  city  distinguished'  also  by  the  appellation  of  Ghiy- 
sopolts  {GM-^Uy),  but  are  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  {Gtogr- 
Ravemuu,  4,  83.— Doni^ro,  Vit.  MaehiildiB,  1,  10.) 
The  modem  name  is  Panna.  {Mtfimert,  Geogr.y  vol. 
»,pt.l,  p.8l8.)       ' 

pAEMBitiDBs  (n.apfttvt^)t  the  second  in  the  series 
of  the  Eleatie  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
wis  deecended  firom  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  study  philosophy  bv  Aminias.  {Diog. 
hurt.,  9,  81.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  received 
uistroction  firom  Diochastes,  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
he  erected  an  kercAm.  Later  writers  inform  us  that 
he  heard  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatie  school, 
hot  Aristotle  {Met.,  1, 6)  speaks  of  it  with  some  doubt. 
We  read  that  Parmenidos  ^ve  a  code  of  laws  to  his 
native  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first 
the  citiceDs  took  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  it. 
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{tHog,  Luft.,  9,  88.— Pfa/.,  Ad»,  Cohi.,  88.— Aim. 
^868.)  The  timevrhen  he  lived  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. A'ceording  to  Plato  {Parmen.,  187),  Pume- 
nidea,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  accomnanied  by  Zeno, 
ai  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the  grea 
PanatbeiuM,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodoius. 
As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.C, 
464  {CiintoH,  Fast.  HeU.,  p.  864),  Parmenides  would 
have  been  born  about  B.C.  619.  But  to  this  date  twe 
objections  are  urged ;  first,  that  Diosenes  Laertius  (9, 
88)  says  that  Parmenides  flourished  {ifKjiaJ^e)  in  the 
60th  Olympiad ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socrates  ie  stated 
by  Plato,  in  bis  dialogue  entitled  Parmenides,  to  have 
conversed  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that  time  was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Atheneos,  accordingfv  (11,  p.  606),  has  cen- 
sured Plato  for  aaying  that  such  a  dialoffue  ever  took 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
marked, first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  vague  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
genes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  dialosue  winch  Plato 
represents  Socrates  to  have  had  wiUiFarmenides  and 
Zeno  is  doubtless  fictitious ;  yet  it  was  founded  on  a 
fact,  that  Socrates,  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Parmenidee 
at  Athens.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  ^  TketBtttw^ 
(p.  188)  and  the  «*SopAisCe#"  (p.  187),  that  Socrates 
was  verv  young  {^if&vv  vioc)  when  he  heard  Parmeni- 
des. We  have  no  other  pe^ieulars  of  the  life  of  Paip 
menides.  He  taught  Empedocles  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  hved  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  {PlatOf 
Parmen.,  187.)  He  is  dways  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
writers  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  the  **  Tkeeete- 
tu^  (p.  188)  Plato  compares  him  with  Homer ;  and 
in  the  *^8cfkiste^^  (p.  837)  he  calls  him  »*  the  Great.** 
(Compare  Ariatot,,  Met.,  1,6.)  Parmenides  wrote  a 
poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  "  Of  Natur^ 
{fcepil  f^ecjf;— fi0C^  Empir.,  ado.  Mathem.,  7,  111. 
— Tkeopkr.,  op:  Diog.  Laert.,  8,  66),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Suidas  calls  it  ^loXoyta  («.  v.  IIo^ 
fievid.),  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also 
wrote  woriu  in  prose.  The  passsge  in  Plato  {S<fph., 
p.  837),  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  pethaps  only 
means  an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  inter- 
pretation is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
Sextus  Empiricos  {adv.  Mathem.,  7,  111)  and  Dio^ 
ffenes  Laertius  (1,  16)  expressly  state,  that  Paimeni* 
aes  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of  this 
work  "  On  Naiwri^*  have  come  down  to  us,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextos  Empiiicus  and  Simplicius. 
They  were  first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his  ''Poe- 
m  PkUoeophiea,**  {Parte,  1578),  and  next  by  FfiUe- 
bon,  wiUi  a  translation  in  verse,  ZHUichau,  1796. 
Braiidis,  m  his  **  CammentatioHee  EleaUea,"  Ifafma, 
1818,  also  publiahed  the  fragments  of  Ptonenides,  to^ 
gether  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Melissus ;  but 
the  most  recent  and  eoinplete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  in 
the  second  volume  c(  his  "  Phiheophorwm  €hraeorum 
veterum,  praeertim  gvi  anU  PUaenem,florverwnt,  Ope- 
rum  ReUquiiB,^'  Brux,,  1835.  The  fragments  of  his 
work  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  subject.  It 
opened  with  an  allegory,  winch  was  intended  to  exhib- 
it the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is  rspre- 
sented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  {AtiOf),  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is 
div^ed  into  parts ;  the  first  part  treate  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  troth,  and  the  second  explains  the  physidoei- 
cal  system  of  the  Eleatie  school.  {Encyclop.  Ueefid 
jKnoic^,  vol.  17,  p.  883.) 

PabvsnTo,  a  Maeedonlen  general,  who  distingQiriied 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  lather  of  Aleomnder  the 
Great.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  lUyii- 
ans  about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  newt 
of  both  events  reached  Philip,  who  was  then  i ' 
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kom  hifl  capital  on  aome  expedition,  together  with  that 
of  hii  having  won  the  prize  at  the  Otympic  gamea. 
Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peraian  empire, 
eent  a  eonaiderable  force  into  Asia  aa  an  advanced 
guard,  and  he  chose  Parmenio  and  Attains  as  the  lead- 
era  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by 
expeUiog  the  Persian  ganrisons  from  several  Greek 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parmenio  took  Giynenm  Sn 
uEolia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  aided  with  the 
Peraians,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were 
aold  aa  slaves.  When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  Parmenio  had  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manda  m  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Thessalian  cav- 
alry he  contributed  mnch  to  the  victory  of  the  Grani- 
cna ;  and  at  Issos  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavaby 
on  Uie  left  wing,  which  waa  placed  near  the  seacoaat, 
and  had  to  auatain  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of 
the  Peraiana.  At  Arbela  he  advised  Alexander  not  to 
ffive  battle  until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground. 
Being  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  Persians,  and  waa  lor  a  time  in  some 
danger,  until  Alexander,  who  had  been  aocceaaful  in 
•nouier  part  of  the  field,  came  to  hia  assistance.  Par- 
menio afterward  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  took  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  Peraian  camp,  with  the  elephanta,  cam- 
ela,  and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gatea  in  pursuit  of  Dariua  and 
BeMua,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advancod  in 
years,  in  Media,  at  the  head  of  a  eonaiderable  force. 
Some  time  after,  while  Alexander  waa  encamped  at 
Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  ia  aaid  to  have  been  discovered 
a^ainat  hia  life,  in  which  Philotaa,  the  aon  of  Parme- 
nio, waa  accused  of  being  implicated.  He  waa,  in  con- 
aequence,  put  to  the  torture,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
ful agoniea,  confeaaed,  though  in  vague  terma,  that  he 
bad  conapired  agamst  the  life  of  AMxander,  and  that 
hia  father  Parmenio  Was  cognizant  of  it.  Tbia  being 
considered  aufficient  evidence,  Philotaa  waa  atoned  to 
death,  and  Alexander  deapatched  a  meaaenger  to  Me- 
dia, with  aecret  orders  to  Oleander  and  other  officera 
who  were  aerving  under  Parmepio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veteran,  while 
eonverainff  with  hia  officers,  waa  run  through  the  body 
by  Cleander.  This  ia  the  substance  of  the  account  of 
Curtiua  (lib.  -6  et  7).  Arrian'a  account  ia  aomewhat 
different  (lib.  3).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
.trial  and  execution  of  Philotaa,  and  it  appeara  to  have 
been  at  least  a  aummary  and  unsatisfactory  proceed- 
ing, the  murder  of  Parmenio,  and  the  manner  ot  it,  form 
one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  Alexander'a  character. 
Parmenio  waa  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to 
what  have  been  atyled,  in  after  agea,  **  reasons  of 
state."  He  waa  aeventy  yeara  of  ase ;  he  had  loat 
two  SODS  in  the  campaigna  of  Alexander,  and  Philotaa 
waa  the  laat  one  remaining  to  hnn.  Parmenio  appears 
to  have  been  a  ateady,  brave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.   (Encycl,  Us,  KnawL,  vol.  17,  p.  283,  seq.) 

Pabnassus  (n.€i(»aO(T6^)9 1,  the  name  of  a  mount- 
ain-chain in  Phocia,  which  extenda  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozols  to 
Mount  CEta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis,  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on 
the  borders  of  Bceotia.  Strabo  (316)  aaya  that  Par- 
jiasaos  divided  Phocis  into  two  parte ;  but  the  name 
waa  more  usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  mountain  upon 
which  Delphi  waa  aituated.  According  to  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  it  waa  anciently  called  Lamaaaua,  be- 
canae  the  ark  or  lamax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  (hid^  Ma.,  1,  318.)  Pau- 
aaniaa  (10,  6,  1)  derivoa  the  name  from  Pamaaaus,  the 
aon  of  Neptune  and  Cleodora.  It  is  called  at  the  prea- 
ent  day  lAakwra.  Pamaaaua  ia  the  higheat  mountain 
in  Central  Greece.  Strabo  (379)  aaya  that  it  could 
be  aeen  from  the  Acrocorinthua  in  Corinth,  and  aleo 
atatea  (409)  that  it  was  of  the  same  height  aa  Mount 
Helicon ;  but  in  the  latter  point  he  waa  mistaken,  ac- 
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cording  to  Colonel  Leake,  who  raforma  na  (Trttwds  m 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  6S7)  that  Liakmra  m  sane 
hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  FaleovunOf  wluch  ia  the 
higheat  point  of  Helicon.    Parnassus  waa  eoversd  the 
greater   part  of  the  year  with  anew,  whence  the  epithet 
of  "  tnowy**  so  generally  applied  to  it  fay  the  poets. 
{Soph,,  (Ed.  Tyr,,  478.— £itn>.,  Phten.,  214.)  When 
Brennus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Pauaanias  (10, 
23,  3  et  4)  that  it  waa  covered  with  snow.    Above 
Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which  tbe 
mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  two- 
headed  {dutopv^),  one  of  which  Herodotua  (8,  39) 
namea  Hyampea,  but  which  were  uaually  called  Ph»- 
driadea.    Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Cas- 
talian  fount  flows  from' the  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 
Tbe  water  which  oozea  from  the  rock  waa  in  ancient 
timea  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  wsa 
retained  for  the  uae  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular 
priests.    The  fountain  ia  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy, 
and  overahadowed  by  a  laige  fig-tree.     {DodwelPe 
Travels,  voL  1,  p.  172.)    Above  the  spring,  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  80  stadia  from  Delphi,  waa  the  Coiycian  cave, 
aacred  to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nympba,  which  Pau- 
saniaa  (10,  82,  2,  6)  speaka  of  aa  superior  to  every 
other  known  cavern.    (Compare  Straho,  417.)   When 
the  Peraiana  were  marching  againat  Delphi,  a  part  of 
the  inhabitanta  took  refuge  in  tbia  cavern.    {Herei., 
8, 37.)    It  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  {Eaikes, 
in  WalpoU^s  CoUeeHon,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  312)  aa  380 
feet  long  and  nearly  200  wide.    As  tar  aa  thia  cave 
the  road  to  Delphi  was  acceaaible  by  horses  and  molea, 
but  beyond  it  the  ascent  waa  difficult  even  for  an  ac- 
tive man  {dvdpl  evCui^^. — Pausan.,  10,  82,  2,  5). 
Above  this  cave,  and  near  the  aummit  of  Pamaasus, 
at  the  diatance  of  80  atadia  from  Delphi  {PoMsan.,  10, 
32,  6)  waa  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon,  the  ruina  of 
which  are  near  the  modem  village  of  VeUiza.    {En- 
cycl.  Us.  Kwnd»,  vol.  17,  p.  284,  seq.^-ll.  A  aon  of 
Neptune,  who  gave  hia  name  to  a  mountain  of  Phocia. 

PARNia  (gen.  -eds),  a  mountain  of  Auica,  north  of 
Athena,  famous  for  its  winea.  It  waa  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  whole  country,  riaing  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  Pentelicua  to  the 
aouth,  and  towards  Bceotia  with  Citharon.  Pauaan- 
iaa  aays  (1,  32)  that  on  Mount  Pamea  were  a  atatiie 
of  Jupiter  Paroethiua,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semalens. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears.  (Patwcn.,  L 
e. — PUny,  11,  37.)  The  modem  name  ia  Noxea. 
*'  Mount  Paroea  is  intermingled,"  aays  Dodwell,  **  with 
a  multiplicity  of  glena,  crags,  and  well-wooded  rocka 
and  precipices,  and  richly  diveraified  with  acenery 
which  ia  at  once  grand  and  pictoreaque :  ita  aummit 
commanda  a  view  over  a  vaat  extent  of  couotry.** 
(Toitr,  vol.  1,  p.  504.) 

pARoPAMiaos,  a  province  of  India,  the  eaatem  limit 
of  which,  in  Alexander'a  time,  was  the  river  Cophenea. 
According  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  between  the 
coontriea  which  the  modems  name  Khorasan  and  Car 
buL,  and  it  anawera  to  the  tract  between  Herat  and  Ca- 
iui.  Tbia  province  waa  aeparated  from  Bactria  bv  a 
ranffe  of  moontaina  alao  called  Paropamiaoa,  now  l/en- 
du  IChos,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  jreat  chain  of 
Iinaoa.     ( Vid.  Imaua.— itfeja,  1, 16.— P/in.,  6,  17.) 

pARoa,  now  Poro,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  to  the  south 
of  Deloe,  at  the  diatance  of  about  aeven  and  a  half 
miles.  It  waa  aaid  to  have  been  firat  peopled  by  the 
Cretana  and  Azcadiana.  {Steph.  Byz.,  a.  «.  Hopof.) 
Ita  early  proaperity  is  evinced  by  the  coloniea  it  ea- 
tabliahed  at  Thaaua  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont. {Thueudides,  4, 104.— S^oio,  487.)  During 
the  time  of  tne  Persian  war,  we  are  told  that  it  waa 
the  moat  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cycladea. 
{Ephor.,  ap.  &Uph,  Byz.,  s.  v,  Uapoc. — Herod,,  6, 
28,  seqq.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  vvaa  be- 
aieged  in  vain  by  Miltiadea  for  twenty-aiz  daya,  and 
thua  proved  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.    {Herod,,  8» 
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184.)    The  Piriaiis,  aeeording  to  tiie  hiitorian  jvtt 
cited,  did  not  take  part  with  the  Persians  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  bat  kept  aloof  near  Cythnus,  awaiting  tbe 
issue  of  the  action.    {Herod.,  8, 67.)    Themistocles, 
howaver,  subsequently  imposed  upon  them  a  heavy 
fine.    {Herod. ,  8, 1 1 3. )    Paios  waa  famed  for  its  mar- 
ble.    The  quarries  were  on  Mount  Marpessa.    (  Virg., 
JBn.,  6,  470.--PwMt.,  Nem.,  4,  181.— Fwy.,  Gearg., 
8,  34.— /for.,  Od.,  U  19, 6.^Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  Mdp- 
fnfoaa.)     Some  reniarks  on  the  Parian  marble  will 
be  offered  below. — Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Arehilochus.     {Strabo,  L  c. — Fabr.,  Bibl.  €h., 
▼ol.  S,  p.  107.)— It  was  in  Paros  that  the  famous 
marble  was  diaintenred,  kbown  by  the  name  of  Uie  Pa- 
rian CkromeU,  from  its  having  been  kept  in  this  isl- 
and.   It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian,  his- 
tory, doting  a  period  of  1318  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  B.C.  1450,  to  the  arcbonship  of  Diognetus, 
B.C.  864.     But  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  was 
lost,  so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  ar- 
cbonship of  Diotimus,  B.C.  364.    The  authenticity 
of  this  chronicle  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  1788,  publisUbd  a  "  Dissertation 
on  ike  Pearian  Ckromeley    His  objections,  however, 
have  been  ably  and  fully  discussed,  and  tbe  authen- 
ticity of  this  ancient  document  has  been  fully  vindi- 
cated by  Porson,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  essay. 
{MofUMy  Review,  Jamuary,  1789,  p.  690. — PcfrscfiCs 
TracU,  ed.  Kidd,  p.  67,  seqq. — Consult  also  the  En- 
eyclaptMi  Metropolitana,  Art.  **  Arundelian  MoT" 
Ues.**)    The  chronicle  is  ffiven,  with  an  English  vei^ 
sioiiy  in  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology  (vol.  1,  p.  107, 
seqq.) — ^The  following  very  interesting  account  of  the 
quarries  and  marbles  of  Paros  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
**lliis  day  we  set  out  upon  mules  for  the  ancient 
quaniee  of  tbe  famous  Parian  marble,  which  are  sit- 
uate about  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon  the 
•ammit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding  in  altitude 
with  the  situation  of  the  Grotto  of  Antiparbs.    The 
mcmntain  in  which  the  quarries  are  situate  is  now 
called  Capresso:  there  are  two  of  these  quarries. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  quany  heaps  of  fragments  detached  from  the 
interior :  they  were  tinged,  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air,  with  a  reddish,  ocureous  hue ;  but,  upon  being 
broken,  exhibited  the  glittering  ^arry  fracture  which 
often  characterizes  the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture : 
and  in  this  we  instantly  recognised  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble, which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Parian,  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  is  also 
foand  in  Thasos.    Tbe  marble  of  Naxos  only  differs 
from  the  Thasian  and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  crystallization.    Tbe  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  Parian  is  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  pos- 
aesaee  some  valuable  qualitiea  unknown  even  to  the 
ancients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise.     These 
qoalities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric air  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homo- 
geneous limestone),  and  the  consequent  property  of 
resisttng  decomposition  through  a  series  ot  agea;  and 
this,  rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  to  the 
Parian  marble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  iu  prevalence  among  the  remains  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture.     That  the  Parian  marble  was  highly 
and   deservedly  extolled  by  the   Romans,  is  vreU 
known  :  but  in  a  very  eariy  period,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendour  m  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
pfcference  was  given  by  the  Greelu,  not  to  the  mar- 
ble of  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  because 
it  was  whiter ;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens.    The  Parthenon 
was  bailt  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble.    Many  of  the 
Athenian  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
Athens  during  the  administration  of  Periclea  (as,  for 
eiaa^le,  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleoais),  were  exe- 


cuted in  the  marble  of  Pentelieua.  But  the 
Grecian  sculpture  which  haa  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian  marble.  The 
Medieean  Venus,  the  Belvidere  ApoUo,  the  Anti*" 
noiis,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  made  oiT 
it ;  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  was  so  ear- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  Pentelican ;  and  this  is  easi- 
ly explained.  While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax» 
the  mild  lustre  evto  of  their  original  poiiah,  thoeo 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been 
decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  surface  as 
earthy  and  as  rude  as  coounon  limestone.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  substances 
which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which 
appear' more  or  leas  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this 
kind  of  marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
ia  sometimes  splintery,  and  partakea  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  schistus,  which  traveraea  it;  conse« 
quently,  it  haa  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like  eipolinOf 
by  spontaneous  decomposition. — ^We  descended  into 
the  quarry,  whence  not  a  single  block  of  marble  has 
been  removed  aince  the  island  fell  into  the  handa  of 
thoTurks ;  and  perhaps  it  waa  abandoned  long  befiDre» 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreoos  colour  by 
which  all  the  exterior  surface  of  the  marble  ia  now 
invested.  We  seemed,  therefore,  to  view  the  grotto 
exactly  in  the  atate  in  which  it  had  been  left  Sf  the 
ancients :  all  the  cavitiea,  cut  with  the  mateat  nicety, 
showed  to  us,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the 
number  and  tho  size  of  all  ihe  masses  of  Parian  mar** 
ble  which  had  been  removed  for  the  sculpton  of  an* 
cient  Greece.  If  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft- 
ness of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wiiea,  it 
could  not  have  been  separated  with  ^peater  nicetyt 
evenness,  and  economy.  The  most  evident  care  was 
everywhere  displayed,  that  there  should  be  no  waste 
of  this  precious  marble :  the  larger  squaiee  and  par- 
allelognms  corresponded,  aa  a  mathematician  would 
express  it,  by  a  senbs  of  equimultiples,  with  the  small* 
er,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains  of  the  entire 
vera  of  marble,  by  its  dipping  inclination,  resembled 
the  degrees  or  seata  of  a  theatre.*^We  quitted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  viaited  another  somewhat  less  ele- 
vated. Here,  as  if  the  ancieota  had  reaolved  to  mark 
for  posterity  the  scene  of  their  laboun,  we  obaerved 
an  ancient  bas-relief  on  the  rock.  It  is  the  same 
which  Touroefort  describes  {Voy.  du  Lev.,  vol.  1,  p. 
339),  although  he  erred  in  describiitg  the  subject  of 
it.  It  is  a  more  curioua  relic  than  is  commonly  sop* 
posed.  It  represents,  in  three  departments,  a  festi- 
val of  Sllenus,  mistaken  by  Tournefort  for  Bacchus. 
It  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
image  of  Silenus  in  this  baa-rdief  as  a  natural  cnrioa- 
ity,  and  one  of  the  marvds  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
figure  of  Silenna  waa  accidentally  discovered,  as  a 
lusus  natura,  in  splitting  the  rock,  and  the  other  parte 
of  the  bas-relief  were  adjuilted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Such  a  method  of  heightening  snd  improving  any 
casual  effect  of  this  kind  has  been  very  common  in  aU 
countries,  especially  where  the  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  some  supposed  prodigy :  and  thus  the  cause 
is  explained  why  this  sin^lar  piece  of  scolptuie,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remams  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
rock.  *A  wonderful  circumstance,'  saya  Pliny,  *is 
related  of  tbe  Parian  quanies.  The  mass  of  entire 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
there  sppeared  within  it  an  effigy  of  Silenua*  (36,  5). 
Ih  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief  aa  an  integral  part 
of  tbe  natural  rock,  and  in  the  alluaion  made  to  it  by 
Pliny,  we  have  sufi&uent  proof  that  theae  were  ancient 
quarries;  consequently,  ttiev  sre  the  properest  places 
to  resort  to  for  Ihe  identical  stone  whose  colour  was 
considered  as  pleasing  to  the  gods  {PUUo,  de  Leg.^ 
IS,  p.  396),  wUch  waa  nsed  by  Praxiteles  (Prsperl., 
3,  7,  Ml— QittiKtt,  3»  19)  and  by  other  iUoatrious 
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OMeian  tedpton,  and  ealebtited  fyr  its  iM^ttaan 
by  PiDdar  (ivem.,  4,  «68)  and  by  Theocntus  (6, 38). 
Wa  collected  aevaral  sDecimena :  in  breaking  them 
ite  obserred  tbe  aame  Wnitenesa  and  briUient  tractoze 
which  ahancterisea  the  maible  of  Naxoa,  but  with  a 
paitiealar  diatinetion  before  mentioned,  the  Parian 
marble  being  harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  leaa 
Miated  texture.  Three  different  at^fes  of  cryatal- 
liiation  may  be  obeerved,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent ktnda  of  marble  doff  at  Carrara  in  Italy,  in  Pa- 
loe,  and  in  Naxoa :  the  Carran  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  leaa  crystalline  than  the  Parian ;  and  the 
Psriaa  whiter,  and  lesa  ciyatalliied  than  the  Naxian." 
{CUtrk^s  TfvelSt  toI.  6,  p.  133,  seqq..  Land,  ed)— 
Parian  marble  has  been  frequently  confounded  not 
Mdy  with  Carrara  marble,  but  also  with  alabaster, 
^ugh  differing  altoeether  in  nature  frem  the  latter 
iubetance,  and  in  character  from  the  former.  The 
trtie  Parian  marble  haa  generally  aomewhat  of  a  faint 
Uaiah  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  haa  blue 
▼eina  in  diffisrent  parts  of  it.  {ElnWe  Diet  of  the 
Pme  Artij  t.  v.) 

PabrhasIi,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  apparently  on  the 
Laoonian  frontier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their 
territory  is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucvdidea 
iaya  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of  Mant»- 
aea,  and  near  flk^iritia  of  Laconia  (5,  33).  But  Paa- 
aauiaa  aeema  rether  to  aaaign  the  Parrhasii  s  more 
western  situation  ;  for  he  namea  aa  their  towna  Lyoo- 
sua,  Tbocniaa,  Trapeaua,  Acaeeaium,  Macarea,  and 
Basea^  aO  of  whieh  were  to  the  west  and  northweat  of 
Megalopolis.     {CrMutrU  Ane.  Greeut  vol.  3,  p.  360.) 

PaBtBAafvs,  a  celebrated  painter,  son  and  pupil  of 
BToner,  and  a  native  of  Epbesus,  but  who  became 
eventually  a  citisen  of  Athena,  having  been  presented 
With  the  freedom  of  that  place.  {PimL,  Vu.  Thes,, 
4. — luimtMf  Calttl.,  p.  143.)  The  period  when  he 
floiirished  admits  of  some  discussion.  fVom  a  paasage 
in  Pliny  (36,  9,  86)  it  would  appear  to  have. been 
about  the  96th  Olympiad;  and  Quintilian  (13,  10) 
Blacea  Furrhasiua  and  Zeuzja  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  producing,  in  eupport  of  this  opift- 
soo,  the  well-known  conversation  of  tne  former  artiat 
with  Socrates.  {Xen,y  JlfetiL,  3,  10.)  Now  Soomtea 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olyinpiad,  and  thia 
date  felly  accords  with  the  year  to  which  Parrhasiua 
is  assi^d  by  Pliny.  {Siltig,  Diet.  Art,  #.  v.)— 
Panfaasitis  leised  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection  in 
all  that  is  exalted  and  essential.  He  compared  hia  three 
gteat  predecessors  with  one  another,  rejected  what 
was  exceptionable,  and  adopted  what  wae  admirable 
in  each.  The  claaaie  invention  of  Polypfnotua,  the 
>mic  tone  of  Apolledorua,  and  the  exquisite  deaign 
ef  Zeuxia,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Pairhaaius ; 
what  they  had  pcedoeed  in  practice,  he  reduced  to 
Aeory.  He  eo  cireuoascribed  and  defined,  aays  Quin- 
tiKan  (It,  10),  all  the  poweia  and  objects  of  art,  that 
he  waa  termed  the  legialator:  and  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  artiste  adopted  his  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportiona.  Panhasius  gave,  in  fact,  to 
the  divine  and  nwoic  chaiacter  in  painting  what  Poly- 
detns  had  given  to  the  human  in  aculpture,  by  bia  Do- 
mhoros,  namely,  a  csnon  of  proportion.  Phidias  had 
diseo^ered  in  the  nod  of  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
eetenetic  of  majestv,  ineiitmium  of  the  kiad :  this  hint- 
ed to  him  a  higher  elevation  of  the  neck  behind,  a  bolder 
protrusion  of  the  iront,  and  the  increased  perpendicn- 
lar  of  the  profile.  To  this  conception  Parroasius  fixed 
a  maiimvm ;  that  point  from  which  deeoends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
BMfvea  whatever  is  infeiior,  beyond  which  what  is  pcr- 
tantotts. — Funrhaaius  himaelf  was  aware  of  hia  own 
abitity :  he  aasomed  the  appellation  ef  the  *<  Ekgont'' 
(*JL6podtoirdf),  and  atyfed  himaelf  the  "Prince  of 
Painten.**  He  alae  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himaelf 
{AUm.,  1  Vp.  648),  in  which  he  pcoclained  his  birth- 


pTace,  celebiiM  hir  fether,  and  pretended  tfail  m  hte^ 
aalf  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  to  perfection.    He 
likewiae  declared  himaelf  to  be  descended  irom  ApeUo, 
and  carried  his  arrogance  aofer  as  to  dedicate  his  own 
portrait  in  a  temple  as  Mereivv,  and  thee  receiva  the 
adoration  of  the  multitude.    (  7%emist. ,  14.)    He  wore 
a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland ;  he  carried  a  staff 
wound  round  with  tendrila  of  gold,  and  hia  sandals 
were  bound  with  goMen  strapa.    (^^ten*  V.  H.,  9, 
11.)    It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pliny  was  right  in 
styUng  him  the  meet  msolent  and  moat  anecant  of 
artiats.    {Phny,  36,  10,  36.)    The  branch  of  art  in 
which  Parrhasius  emmently  excelled  waa  a  beautifal 
outline,  as  well  in  form  aa  execution,  particularly  in 
the  extremitiea,  for,  saya  Pliny,  when  compared  with 
himself,  the  intermediate  parte  were  inferior.    The 
fault  here  cenaured  consisted,  according  to  Fuaeli,  in 
an  affecution  of  smoothness  bordering  on  insipidity, 
in  something  effeminately  voluptuous,  which  absorbed 
the  character  of  hia  bodiea  and  the  idea  of  elastic  vig- 
our;  and  this  Euphranor  aeema  to  have  hinted  at, 
when,  on  comparing  hia  own  Theaeua  with  that  of  Par> 
ihaaius,  he  pronounced  the  Ionian*a  to  have  fed  on 
roeea,  hia  own  on  b6ef :  emaaeulate  aoftnese  waa  not, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  companion  of  the  contour, 
nor  flowery  freshness  of  colour  an  adequate  aqbstitota 
for  the  sterner  tints  of  heroic  form.    One  of  the  moat 
celebrated  works  of  Parrfaaaius  waa  hia  aUegorical  fig- 
ure of  the  Athenian  people  or  Demoa.     Pliny  says 
that  it  represented  and  expressed,  in  an  eqoal  d^ree, 
all  the  good  and  bad  qualitiea  of  the  Atheniana  at  the 
same  time ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irrita- 
ble, the  kind,  the  unjust,  the  ibigtving,  the  vain-fflofi- 
ous,  the  proud,  the  humble,  the  fierce,  and  the  tioud. 
How  all  these  contrasting  and  conntcfacting  qndities 
could  have  been  repreaeotad  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.    If  we  are  to  auppoee  it  to  have 
been  a  aipgle  figure,  it  ia  veiy  certain  that  it  conld  not 
have  been  such  aa  Pliny  has  described  it ;  for,  except 
by  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatiUe  with  the  meens 
of  art     "  We  know,"  obeervea  Fuaeli,  "  that  the  paw 
Bonification  of  the  Athenian  Denies  waa  «i  object  of 
sculpture,  and  that  ita  images  by  Lyson  and  Leocharea 
were  publicly  eet  up ;  but  there  is  no  dew  to  decide 
whether  they  preceded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Par^ 
rhaaiua."     Puny  enumeratea  many  ether  worka  of 
thia  eminent  painter ;  and  he  mentiona  a  conteat  be- 
tween him  and  Tiraanthea  of  Cythnos,  an  which  the 
former  was  beaten.    The  subject  of  the  picture  wae 
the  oonteat  between  Ulyaaea  and  Ajax:  and  the  proud 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judgee,  is  aaid 
to  haveremvked,  that  the  unfortunate  aon  of  Telamon 
waa  for  a  second  time,  in  the  aame  caoee,  defeated 
by  an  unworthy  rival.    (Atken^us,  12,  p^  643.)     Pliny 
records  also  a  trial  of  akill  between  Panfaaeioa  and 
Zeuxia  (pii.  Zeuxia),  in  which  the  latter  allowed  hia 
ffrapea  to  have  been  aurpaased  by  the  outtain  of  the 
former :  "  fhia  conteat,*'  remarks  Fuaeli,   **  if  not  a 
frolic,  was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity.'** — ^The  etory 
told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasius  having  crucified  an  M 
Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a       ~ 
ohained."  * 


that  he  might  seize  from  xiaftnre  the 
true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relato  to  this 
ParrfasBras,  and  ia  probably  a  fiction:  it  is  nowhere 
te  be  found  bat  in  the  '*  Controversies"  (5,  10)  of  the 
preceptor  of  Nero.  Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  eecood  year  of  the  lOBlh  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  347, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  (he  latent  n&- 
oounta  we  have  of  Parrhaaiua.  {Eneycl.  Urn.  Knmol , 
voK  17,  p.  887.— iSii^,  Diet.  Art,,m.  «. — JsWeli, 
hedtmre  on  Aneient  AH,  p.  40,  Moqq.) 

PAaTBBKlJB,  a  name  given  at  one  period  to  a  cer- 
tain claaa  of  peraons  at  Sparta,  whose  hietocy  ie  as 
follows :  The  absence  from  hosae  to  which  the  Laoe- 
demeniana  had  bound  themselves,  doringr  the  fint 
Measenian  war  (vid.  Mnseenis),  beaaoke^  by  the  fco- 
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tnetion  of  dM  CMtatt,  an  tml  thre&teiiiiig  tiie  oxIaU 
•iie«  of  the  litte,  no  children  beinffVorn  to  aapply  the 
wute  of  war  and  naiuml  decay.    The  remedy  aaid  to 
have  been  adopted  waa  a  atrange  one,  highly  charac- 
teiiatic  of  Laeedsmon,  and  aodi  as  no  other  people 
would  hav«  nied.    The  yoong  men  who  had  come  to 
matiuity  aince  the  begioDiog  of  the  war  were  free 
from  the  oath  which  had  been  taken,  and  they  were 
sent  home  to  cohabit  promisenonaly  with  the  marriage- 
able virgina.    Bnt  oven  at  Sparta  thia  expedient  in 
aome  degree  ran  counter  to  the  popular  feeling. 
When  the  war  waa  ended,  and  the  cnildren  of  thia  v- 
legular  interoonrae,  called  Parthehis  ifiki  nrgimtm), 
hM  attained  to  manhood,  they  found  themaelvea, 
though  bred  in  ail  the  diaeipline  of  Lyemgua,  becom- 
ing erery  day  more  and  more  alighteid.    Their  apirit 
waa  bi^v  and  a  conapikacy  waa  accordingly  formed  by 
than  agalnat  the  atate,  in  conjunction  wim  the  Helota ; 
but  the  public  anthoritiea,  awaio  of  the  ejciatence  of 
diaa&ction  among  them,  obtained  information  of  all 
their  plana,  by  meana  of  certain  individuala  whom  they 
had  canaed  to  join  the  Parthenis,  and  to  pretend  to 
be  friendly  to  their  Tiewa.    The  featival  of  the  Hya- 
dnthia  waa  aelected  by  the  conapiratora  aa  the  day  for 
action ;  and  it  waa  airanged ,  that  when  Fhalanthua,  their 
leader,  ahould  place  hia  felt-cap  upon  hia  head,  this 
wee  to  be  the  aignal  for  coqunencmg.    The  appointed 
time  anrtved,  m  the  feattval  had  begun,  when  a  pub- 
lie  crier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation,'in  the  name 
of  the  magiatratea,  that  <*Phalanthua  ahould  not  put 
hia  felt*eap  on  hia  head"  (js^  dv  ireptBavat  KWffjv  ^6r 
XavBov).     The  Parthenia  immediately  pevceiTed  that 
their  ^iot  waa  diacovered,  and  wero  soon  after  eent  off 
in  a  colony,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthua,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentnm  in  Italy.    {Strab.y  279.) 
It  ia  niofiB  than  probable  that  ao  much  of  thia  atory  aa 
ralalee  tc  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartana,  and  the 
aeodmg  home  of  their  young  men,  ia  a  mere  fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would  aeem  that  the 
emeqgenciee  of  the  atate  had  actually  induced  the 
Spaitana  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principlea,  by 
permitting  manriagea  between  Spartan  women  and 
Laeoniftna  of  inferior  condition.     Theopompua  (ap. 
Aiken.,  6,  p,  371)  aaya,  that  certain  of  the  Helota 
were  aelected  for  thia  pmpose,  who  were  afterward 
admitfced  to  the  franchiae  under  a  peculiar  name  {kirev- 
vocttm).      StOl,  however,  even  auppoaing  that  the 
nomber  of  the  Spartana  waa  thna  increaaed  by  a  con- 
aidomble  body  of  new  oitisena,  drawn  from  tlie  eervile 
or  the  enbject  claaa  of  Ijaeoniana,  or  from  the  iaaue  of 
manriegee  fonned  between  auch  peraona  and  Spartan 
women,  it  would  nevertheleaa  remain  to  be  explain- 
ed, how  thie  act  of  vriae  liberality  eould  be  connected 
with  that  discontent,  which  ia  unifonnly  mentioned, 
certainly  not  without  aome  hiatorical  ground,  aa  the 
oecaaion  of  the  migration  to  Tarentnm.    And  thia 
aeems  ineoqplicable,  unleaa  we  aoppoae  that  a  diatinc- 
tion  wee  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citixena, 
which  proToked  a  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rer- 
olntion«  and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
the  nenal  maana  ofgetting  rid  of  diaaffected  and  tur- 
bulent aubjeeto.    {ThirlwalPt  Chreeec,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 
PAmTSKMitrii  Marx,  a  name  aometimea  given  to 
that  pext  of  the  Mediterranean  which  liea  on  the  right 
of  Egypt.     It  waa  alao  called  biacwn  Mars.    {Amm. 
MareeU.,  14,  8.— /d.,  83,  15.)     Gregory  Nazianzen 
atylee  the  aea  around  Cypma  TLapBevutov  triXayoc* 
{Or.,  1«.) 

PasthbmSov,  I.  the  aouthweatem  extremity  of  the 
Tamic  Cbononeae.  It  received  iu  name  (II(^iv<ov 
6Kpt»HipioVt  '*  Ftr^'a  ProfNoatory'')  fr^m  Iphiffenia'a 
Ibtiiv  been  fabled  to  have  ofierednp  here  ner  human 
aaerineee  to  the  Tauric  Diana.  It  la  now  called  Fe- 
lent  Battnupfh  and  on  it  atanda  the  monaateiy  of  St. 
Qcofge.  iPHi^.,  4,  13.— Bifdb/  und  M'eUer,  WSr- 
<v».  ^Ur  OssgT^  ^  838.)— IL  A  ciiy  of  Myaia,  in 


the  temtoiy  of  Troaa.    {Xen.,  Anak^  7,  8.— Pfii^ 
5,  30.) 

pARTimilua,  I.  a  river  of  Aaia  Minor,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Paphlaeonia  and  Bithynia,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  to  3ie  aouthweat  of  Amaatrta. 
Strictly  apeaking,  it  aeparatea  Bithynia  from  PapUa- 
gonia  only  m  the  lower  part  of  its  courM,  being  els^ 
where  cooaiderably  within  the  limita  q(  die  latter 
countiy .  The  modem  Greek  inhabitanta  in  thia  quar- 
ter call  it  the  JBartin}  the  Turkiah  name  ia  the  D^- 
lav.  {ApoU.  Shod.,  3,  9d8.-*X«ii.,  Amxh.y  6,  3.) 
The  Greek  name  of  thia  river  waa  very  probably  % 
oormption  of  the  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  an 
adaptation  of  it  to  a  Greeian  ear ;  aqd  the  name  Fcr> 
thsnet  {UapSiittK,  Anon.  Pfripl-t  p*  8)  would  aecm 
to  be  an  Intermediate  forin.  The  Greeks,  who  were 
never  at  a  loaa  for  explanationa  derived  from  their 
national  mythology,  made  the  stream  obtain  ita  title 
of  Partheniua  (VirgvCs  Riter)  from  the  circumatance 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  to  bathe  in  ita  pore  watera 
and  hunt  alonff  ita  banks.  {ApoU.  Rhod. ,  I.  c.-^SchifL 
ad  ApoU.  Rhod.,  I.  e. — Suph.  Byz.,  s.  v.-^Anon. 
PeripLy  p.  70.) — II.  A  mountain  in  Arcadia,  forming 
the  limit  between  that  country  and  Aigolia,  and  lying 
to  the  eaat  of  Tegea.  {Strabo,  876.— Pauton.,  8,  6. 
— Lie.,  34,  36.)  It  was  on  thia  mounUin  that  Pan 
waa  aaid  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  waa  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  succour 
againat  the  Persies.  (Hsrod.,  6,  107. — ApoUod.,  3, 
7,  4.)  It  still  retaina  the  name  of  Parthsni.  {Cra^ 
mer*s  Ane.  Gruee,  vol.  3,  p.  384.)— III.  A  ijver  of 
Elia,  to  the  east  of  the  Haipinatea,  aud,  like  it,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Alpheua.  On  ita  banks  lay  the  town  of 
Epina.  (Pausan.,  6,  31.— iSfro*.,  866.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Nicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  prisoner  by  Cinna 
in  the  war  with  Mithradates  (B.C.  81),  and  brought  to 
Rome,  where  he  inatructed  Virgil  in  Greek.  Suidaa 
atatee  that  he  lived  till.the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
riua.  The  aame  lexicographer  informa  us  that  ht 
gained  hia  freedom  on  account  of  hia  leaming.  Of 
toe  numeroua  works  written  bv  Partheniua,  only  one 
now  remaina.  Ita  title  is  Uepl  kpuruciiv  iraffffftdrtrtf 
('*  QfAmaiory  AffeeHon***),  and  it  is  addreased  to  Coi^ 
neliua  Gallus,  the  elegiac  poet.  It  is  a  collection  of 
thirty- six  erotic  tales,  all  of  a  melaucholy  caat.  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  conniption  of  taate  had 
not,  as  yet,  become  strongly  marked,  and  hence  he  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  claaaic  Greek  writen. 
Virgil  and  0^  have  imiuted  him.  He  has  preserv- 
ed for  ns  aome  interesting  eztiacta  from  vanoua  an- 
cient poeta,  eapecially  thoae  of  the  elegiac  claaa ;  aa, 
for  example^  Alexander  the  iEtolian,  and  Euphorion 
of  Chalcis.  {Le  Beau,  Mem.  de  VAead.  de$  Inacr.^ 
dtc.,  voL  84,  p.  68,  seqq.)  The  ancienta  cite  other 
vroika  of  Partheniua,  such  as  his  Metamorphoaew, 
which,  perhapa,  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
hia  mythological  poem.  If  any  reliance  ia  to  be  placed 
on  a  maiginal  note  m  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  Mar^ 
turn  of  Viiffil  is  a  mere  imitation  of  one  of  the  poema 
of  Parthemus.  (Fom,  de  Poet.  Gr.,  p.  70.)  The 
best  edition  of  tiiis  writer  ia  that  of  Passow,  Lips., 
1880,  13mo.  There  ia  only  one  MS.  of  Partheniua 
(Bast,  Epist.  Cfit.,  p.  168,  308),  from  which  the 
eariy  editiona  often  depart  without  any  naeessity. 
Paaaow  haa  made  thia  MS.  the  basis  of  his  editioD. 
(Sehm,  Hist.  Ut.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  43,  segq.) 

Partbbnon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athena,  on  the 
aummit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  aacred  to  Minerva,  the 
Tirgin-goddeaa  {irapOivoct  *'  Virgin^).  It  occupied  the 
eite  of  an  older  temple,  also  dedicaied  to  Minerva,  and 
which  waa  denominated  Hecatompedon  {'Ettariftws" 
dov),  from  its  having  been  one  hundred  feet  aquare. 
Thia  earlier  temple  waa  destroyed  in  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  the  splendid  structure  of  the  Parthenon, 
enlarged  and  modelled  after  a  mine  perfect  plan,  arose 
in  ita  place.    In  bteoty  and  graad«ar  it  aurpaaaed  all 
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oAkttr  bofldinga  of  the  kkd,  and  was  conttracted  en* 
tiroly  of  Pentelic  marble.  It  waa  built  daring  the 
aplendid  era  of  Periclea,  and  the  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion was  estimated  at  six  thousand  talents.  The  ar- 
ehitecto  were  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  and  the  work 
was  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  'hand  of  Phidias 
and  his  scholars.  The  following  animated  descrip- 
tion, by  a  modem  scholar,  mav  afford  some  idea  of 
die  appearance  presented  by  this  splendid  edifice  in 
the  days  of  its  fflory. — **Let  us  here  suppose  our- 
selves as  joining  uiat  splendid  procession  o!  minstrels, 
priests,  and  victims,  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots, 
whi^ch  ascended  the  Acropolis  at  the  quinquennial  so- 
lemnity of  the  ^eat  Panathenaa.  Aloft,  above  the 
heads  of  the  train,  the  sacred  Peplus,  raised  and 
stretched  like  a  sail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air :  it 
is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tissue  of  battles,  of 
giants,  and  of  gods :  it  will  be  carried  to  the  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Polias  in  the  citadel,  whose  statue  it 
is  intended  to  adorn.  In  the  bright  season  of  sum- 
mer, on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecatombeon,  let  us  mount  with  this  procession  to 
the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Towards  the  ter- 
mination of  its  course  we  are  brought  in  face  of  a 
colossal  fabric  of  white  marble,  wmch  crowns  the 
brow. of  the  steep,  and  stretches  itself  from  north  to 
south  across  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  is  about  170  feet  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
this  fabric  consista  of  a  portico  60  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  raised 
upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by  a  road  passing 
through  the  midst  of  the  columns,  which  are  30  feet  in 
height,  and  support  a  noble  pediment.  From  this  por- 
tico two  wings  project  about  30  feet  to  the  west,  each 
having  three  columns  on  the  side  nearest  the  portico 
in  the  centre.  The  architectural  mouldings  of  the 
iabric  glitter  in  the  sun  with  brilliant  tints  of  red  and 
blue :  m  the  centre  the  coffen.  of  its  soffits  are  span- 
gled with  stars,  and  the  anta  of  the  wings  are  fringed 
with  an  azure  embroidery  of  ivy-leaf.  We  pass  along 
the  avenue  lying  between  the  two  central  columns  of 
the  portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  it,  and 
formed  by  three  Iodic  columns  on  each  handf  and  are 
brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze ;  the  centnl 
one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  imme- 
diately before  us.  This  suracture  which  we  are  de^ 
scribing  is  the  Prapylaa^  or  vestibule  of  the  Athenian 
citadel.  It  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  In  the  year 
B.C.  437  it  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
the  architect  Mnesicles  in  five  years  from  that  time. 
Ita  termination,  therefore,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We 
will  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  thrown  back  upon  their 
hinges,  to  admit  the  riden  and  charioteers,  and  all 
that  long  and  msgnificent  amy  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  which  stretches  back  from  this  spot  to  the 
area  of  the  Agora,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  citadel. 
We  behold  through  this  vista  the  Interior  of  the  Athe" 
nian  Acropolis.  We  pass  under  the  gateway  before 
us,  and  enter  its  precincts,  sunounded  on  all  sides  by 
massive  walls :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  great- 
est men  of  the  ancient  world  have  walked,  and  l^hold 
buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  but  never  eqad- 
led  in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most a  city  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  or  Phidias  ana  Polycle- 
tos,  of  Alcamenes,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myroo  ;  and 
commemoreting  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens, 
or  representing  the  objecta  of  her  worship:  we  see 
innumerable  altars  dedicated  to  heroes  and  gods ;  we 
pereeive  large  slabs  of  white  marble  inacnbed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts 
and  articles  of  peace,  with  memoriala  of  honoun 
awarded  to  patnotic  citizens  or  munificent  stran- 
apn.    Proceeding  a  litUe  faither,  we  haye,  on  our 


left,  raised  on  a  high  base,  a  fange  staine  of  brame, 
the  labour  of  Phidias.    I^  is  seventy  feet  in  hmg^ 
and  looks   towards  the  west,  upon  the  Areopaoos, 
the  Agora,  and  the  P&yx,  and  hx  away  over  the  mgt* 
an  Sea.     It  is  armed  with  a  long  apear  and  oial 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  ita  head ;  the  pomt  of 
the  lance  and  the  creat  of  the  casque,  appearing  above 
the  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  are  visible  to 
the  sailor  who  approaches  Athens  from  Sunium.    This 
is  Minerva  PromachuMj  the  champion  of  Athens,  who, 
looking  down  from  her  lofty  eminence  in  the  cita- 
del, seems,  by  her  attitude  and  her  accoutrements,  to 
promise  protection  to  the  city  beneath  her,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to  ita  enemies,    rassing  onward  to  the 
right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  great  marble  temple, 
which  atands  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  the 
Acropolis.    We  see  eight  Doric  columns  of  huge  di- 
mensions elevated  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  thrse 
steps  at  ita  western  front.    It  has  the  same  number  of 
columns  on  the  east,  and  seventeen  on  esch  side.    At 
either  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  is  a  lofty  pedi- 
ment, extending  to  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  fur- 
nished with  nearly  twenty  figures  of  superhuman  size. 
The  group  which  we  see  Ssfore  us,  at  the  western 
end,  representa  the  contest  of  Minerva  with  Neptune 
for  the  soli  of  Athens ;  the  other,  abov0  the  eastern 
front,  ezhibita  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  goddess.    Be- 
neath the  cornice,  which  nnges  on  aU  sides  of  the 
temple,  is  the  frieze,  divided  into  compartmenta  by  an 
alternating  series  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  the  latter 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  namely,  fourteen 
on  either  front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank ;  they  an 
a  little  more  than  four  feet  aquare,  and  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  figures  in  high  relief;  th^  represent 
the  actions  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  the  temple  is 
dedicated,  and  of  the  heroes,  especially  those  that 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under  her  protec- 
tion and  conouered  by  her  assistance.    They  are  the 
works  of  Phiaias  and  his  schokrs ;  and,  together  with 
the  pedimenta  at  the  two  fronta,  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  a  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  remarkable 
subiecta  contained  in  the  mythology  of  Athens.    At- 
tached to  the  temple,  beneath  each  of  the  metopes  on 
the  eastern  front,  hang  round  ahields  coverea  with 
gold ;  below  them  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  dedicated  them  as  offerings  to  Minerva,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  for  the  victories  they  had  won; 
the  spoils  of  vvnich  they  shared  with  her,  as  she  par- 
took in  the  laboun  which  achieved  them.     The  mem- 
ben  of  the  building  above  specified  are  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  vivid  coloun,  which  throw  around  the 
fabric  a  joyful  and  festive  beauty,  admirably  harmoni- 
zing vrith  the  bri^tness  and  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  encireles  it.    The  cornice  of  the  pedi^ 
menta  is  deconted  with  painted  ovoli  and  arrows; 
coloured  meanden  twine  along  ita  annulets  and  besds ; 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  wind  beneath  them ;  the 
pedimenta  themselves  are  studded  with  disks  of  various 
hties ;  the  triglyphs  of  the  firieze  are  streaked  with  tinta 
which  terminate  in  plate-bands  and  gutt»  of  azure  dye ; 
gilded  festoons  hang  on  the  architrave  below  them.    It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  regard 
Uiis  temple  which  we  are  describing  merely  as  the 
best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world.     It  was  also 
the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  snd  the  Tichest  ^- 
leiy  of  painting.    We  aacend  by  three  steps,  which 
lead  to  tne  door  of  the  temple  at  the  postioum  or  west 
end,  snd  stand  beneath  the  roof  of  the  peristyle. 
Here,  before  the  end  of  the  cella,  and  also  at  the  pro- 
naos  or  eastern  front,  is  a  nnge  of  six  columns,  stand- 
ing upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  peristvle  by 
two  steps.    The  cella  itself  is  entered  by  one  door  at 
the  west  and  another  at  the  east :  it  is  divided  into 
two  compartmenta  of  uneaual  size,  by  a  wall  rtinning 
from  north  to  south ;  of  which,  the  western  or  smaller 
chiunber  is  called  the  Opisthodomusi  and  wirea  as 
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Iln  ttMtorf  of  Athens;  the  eMtam  w  the  lemiile 
Droperly  so  celled :  it  centeins  the  colossel  statoe  at 
Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  ivory  sad 

Sid,  and  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circamstance» 
I  Par^enan,  or  Residence  of  the  Viigin-Goddess, 
a  name  by  which,  however,  the  whole  baikling  is  more 
frequently  described/'    (  Word$ufortk'»  Gruce,  p.  136, 
9eqq.) — The  etatne  of  Minerva,  to  which  alluaton  has 
just  been  made,  was  39  feet  high.    R  was  ornamented 
with  gold  to  the  amoont  of  40  talents  according  to 
Thneydides,  bat  aecoidtng  to  Philochoms  44  talents, 
or  about  $465,000.    Of  this,  however,  it  was  stripped, 
by  Laehares,  somewhat  more  than  a  centmy  ana  a 
quarter  after  the  death  of  Pericles.'^This  magnificent 
temple  had  resisted  all  the  ootragee  of  time,  had  been 
in  tam  converted  into  a  ChriBtian  church  siid  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  still  subsisted  entire  when  Spon 
and  'Wheeler  visited  Attica  in  1676.    It  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  the  Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of 
Athene,  under  the  command  of  Qenerd  Konigsbeig. 
A  bomb  fall  most  unluckily  on  the  devoted  ParUienon, 
eet  fire  to  the  powder  whidi  the  Toriuhad  made  there- 
in, and  thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
vrbole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins.    The  Vene- 
tian general,  being  afterwird  desirous  of  canying  off 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had  adorned  the  pedi- 
ment, had  it  removed ;  thereby  assisting  in  the  ddace- 
nent  of  the  place,  without  any  good  result  to  himself, 
for  the  group  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered  to 
pieces.    Since  this  period,  overy  man  of  taste  must 
nave  deplored  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
and  the  enlicl^tened  travellers  who  have  visited  ibe 
spot  have  suceessively  published  engravinffs  of  its  re- 
msins.     One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Le  Roy,  in  his 
Rmku  of  Oruee;  after  him  came  Stuart,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  pecuniary  means,  surpassed  his  prede- 
cessor in  prodoeing  a  beantiftil  and  interesting  work  on 
the  Athenian  antiquities.    Chandler,  and  ot£u  travel- 
lers in  Greece,  have  also  deecribed  what  came  under 
their  eye  of  the  remaioe  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
many  modele  have  likewise  been  executed.    But,  not 
amtent  with  these  artistical  labours  and  publications, 
more  recent  travellers  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
actual  apodls  of  the  Parthenon.    The  foremost  of  these 
was  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  a 
variety  of  the  matchless  friezes,  statues,  Ac.,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  and  now  form  the  most  valuable  ana  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  British  Museum.    This  act  of 
Lord  cilgin*s  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  animad- 
version, though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  those  relics  of  art  being  totally 
deetroyed  bv  die  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and 
others.    {Eline*s  Diciionary  of  ike  Fine  Arto,  s.  «. 
Partkmum.) 

Pabthvnop^vs,  ion  of  Milanion  (accordinff  to 
Bome,  of  Man)  and  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chieftains  who  engaged  in  the  Theban  war. 
{Vid.  Eteocles  and  Polynices.)  He  was  slain  by  Am- 
phidicas,  or,  as  others  state,  by  Periclymenos.  (Apol- 
iod.,  3,  6,  8.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe,) 
pABTHnndpn,  one  of  the  Sirens.  ( Vid,  Neapolis.) 
Pabthia,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Parthysa 
(njapdv€ua},  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  countiy  to 
the  sontheast  of  the  Uaspian  Sea,  of  a  mountainous  and 
sandy  character,  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  fruit- 
ful plain,  and  regarded  as  forming,  under  the  Persian 
sway, one  satrapy  with  theprovince of  Hyrcania,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it.  The  inhabitants,  a  nomadic 
race,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  the  Parthian  Arsaces,  a  man  of  ob- 
scure origin  but  great  military  talents,  succeeded  in 
founding  a  eeparate  kingdom,  which  mduaUy  extend- 
ed itself,  unaer  thoee  who  came  after  him,  until  it 
reached  the  Euphrates,  comprehendingtbe  fairest  prov- 
tof  thedaPanianmoiiaschy.    This  new  empire 


took  the  name  of  Parthian  fimn  the  eooBliy  where  it 
firet  arose,  and,  in  iu  fullest  extent,  reeched  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  the  Mare 
Erythmum  on  the  sooth,  and  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Scythia,  on  the  north.    Tho 
primitive  Parthia  was,  now  regarded,  under  the  M«nft 
of  Parthyene,  as,  the  reyal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompylos,  the  capital,  until  succeeded  by  Ctesi- 
phon,  of  the  whole  empire.     The  Parthian  empire 
lasted  from  B.C.  266  to  A.D.  286.    Its  history  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods.— i^Vrsf  Period,  from 
B.C.  266  to  B.C.  130.    During  this  period  the  Par- 
thisns  were  engaged  in  almoet  continual  struggles 
with  the  Syrian  kings.     Under  Mithradates  I.,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succesuon  from  Arsaces  L,  the  do- 
minions of  the  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  far  as 
the  Eufdiratee  and  the  Indus;   and  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about 
B.C.  140.    Mithndates  was  succeeded  by  Phraatea 
11.,  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Demetrius.    Anti- 
ochus met  with  considerable  success  at  first,  but  he 
was  afterward  cut  off  with  all  his  aimy,  about  B.C. 
130,  and  Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  deUvered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.    {Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  13,  S.—Affpian,  Bell.  Syr.,  68.)— &cpiwi  Period^ 
fwm  B.C.  130  to  B.C.  53.     During  the  early  part  of 
this  period,  the  Parthians  were  constantly  engaged  in 
war  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who,  af- 
ter the  deatroction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  western  psrto  of 
Asia.     Phraates  II.  and  his  successor  Artabanus  fell 
in  battle  against  these  intaders;    but  their  farther 
progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  Mithradates  II., 
who  met,  however,  witL  a  powerftil  rival  in  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.    Tigranee  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  but,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  the  Par- 
thians acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome.  —  Tkird  Period, 
from  B.C.  63  to  A.D.  226.    This  period  comprises 
the  wan  with  the  Romans.    The  invasion  of  Crassus, 
during  the  reign  of  Orodes,  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  Iu)man  general  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
B.C.  63.    In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  ParSi- 
ans  obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.    They  invsded 
Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Cassius.     In  the  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey 
they  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cssar  they  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.    Orodes, 
at  the  instigation  of  Labienus,  sent  an  army  into  Syria 
commanded  by  Paoorus  and  Labieous^  but  they  were 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  B.C.  48, 
and  again  in  B.C.  38.    In  B.C.  37,  Orodes  was  mur- 
dered by  hb  son  Phraates  IV.,  an  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic prince,  who^  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  throne, 
msde  great  preparations  for  renewiiv  the  war  with  the 
Romans.    Antony  marohed  into  Media  against  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.     Phraates, 
however,  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  having  to  contend  with  Tiridates,  a  formi- 
dable competitor  for  the  Parthian  throne.    After  an 
obstinate  straggle,  Tiridates  was  defeated  (B.C.  25),, 
but  he  contrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  younges| 
son  of  Phraates,  with  whom  be  fled  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  Augustus.     Menaced  by  a  Romaic 
invasion,  and  in  danger  from  a  laige  part  of  his  own 
subjects,  Phraates  wmiogly  made  great  concessions  to^ 
Augustus.    He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hos^ 
tases,  and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standarda 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Crassup,  an 
event  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  hy  the  poeta  of 
the  Augustan  age.    The  history  of  Parthia  after  this 
becomes  of  less  importance,  and  is  little  more  than  % 
record  of  civil  wars  and  revolta,  which  tended  greatly 
to  diminid)  the  power  of  this  once  formidable  empire,; 
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tad  it  wu  the  grott  object  of  Romin  policy  to  mipiiort, 
M  much  18  poMible,  protenden  to  the  throne,  and  there- 
by pierent  all  oflfenaive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
thians.  The  great  aabjeet  of  contention  between  the 
Romane  and  Parthians  wae  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
which  had  monarchs  of  ite  own,  and  wae  nominally  in- 
dependent ;  bnt  its  nilers  were  alwsye  appointed  either 
by  the  Parthians  or  the  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
eaeh  nation  to  place  its  own  dependants  on  the  throne, 
led  to  incessant  wars  between  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted 
into  Roman  prorinces,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans was  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Under  Hadrian, 
however,  the  conqneied  territory  was  given  up,  and  the 
Euphrates  a^ain  became  the  boundary  or  Parthia. 
The  two  nations  now  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other  tfntil  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Cassins,  the  general  of  Vema,  met  with  great 
enocese  in  the  war,  and  at  length  took  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powerful  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
A.D.  165.  Under  the  reign  of  Vologeses  lY.,  the 
Parthian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimius  Sever- 
us,  who  took  Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important 
places,  A.D.  198,  end  anneied  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  important  province  of  Osrhoene.  Caracalla  fol- 
lowed up  the  successes  of  liis  father  ;  and  though  Ma- 
crinus,  who  came  after  him,  made  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  Uie  Parthians,  their  power  had  Income  greatly 
weakened  by  the  conquests  of  Vema,  Severus,  and 
CaracaI1a.-^Artaxenes,  who  had  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
Parthia,  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the 
ilKonarehy  to  found  a  new  dynasty.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
and  called  upon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence. The  call  was  readily  responded  to:  a  large 
Persian  army  was  collected ;  the  Psithians  were  de- 
feated in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxences  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  dominions  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  which  is 
usually  known  as  that  of  the  Sassanidtt.  ( Vid.  Artax- 
enes  W.-^Encyd.  Us.  KfUfwl.,  vol  17,  p.  29S.)— 
The  Parthians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  of 
S^thian  origin;  and,  according  to  Justin  (41,  1), 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scjthian  language,  **han- 
iihed^^  or  *^€3nUs**  Isidorus  makee  the  same  state- 
ment, and  adds,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Scythia 
^domestic  strife.  (Orig.,  10,  2,  44.—- Compare 
WM,  Vorder-  und  Miitel-Anen,  p.  646,  in  noHs.) 
The  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  Uieir  cavalry  was  pe- 
cuhar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent* 
ly  in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  eteeds 
and  dischaiffe  their  arrows  vrith  the  most  unerring  ac- 
curacy; and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  disorder.  {PhU.,  Vit. 
Cra$8.,  ^.-^Horai.,  Oi.,  1,  19,  ll.-^Id.  i*.,  8,  18, 
17.— Lucen,  1,  880.— Herodiafi.,  3,  4,  80.) 

PiRTHYKifB,  the  original,  and  subsequently  the  roy- 
al, province  of  Parthia.  {Vid.  remarks  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  article.) 

PabyIdbs  or  PABTAnnas  (Pud.),  a  branch  of  Cau- 
casus, running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  confines  of  Cap- 
paaocia  the  name  vras  changed  to  Scordiscus :  it  here 
united  with  the  chain  of  Antitaurus,  and  both  atretched 
onward  to  the  west  and  southwest  through  Cappado- 
cia. The  highest  elevation  in  thie  range  was  Mens  Ar^ 
fleus.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Paryardes,  in  par- 
ticular, to  that  part  of  the  chain  in  wfaidi  the  Eupnra- 
tes  and  Amies  took  their  rise ;  but  Pliny  calls  this 
Capotes.    {PUn.,  6,  27.^8trabo,  688.) 

rARYslTis,  a  Persian  princess,  queen  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artazerie^  Mnemon  and 
Cyrus  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her  fa- 
vourite. {Xen,,  Anttb.f  1, 1.)  She  is  leprasented  as 
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a  very  emel  woman,  and  wreaked  her  teqgeaiiee,  aa  fiir 
as  she  was  able,  on  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
the  fall  and  death  of  her  son.  One  of  the  nrinetpil 
sufferers  was  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off 
the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyme  by  order  of  Artax- 
erxes.  She  also  poisoosd  Statira,  the  wife  of  the 
king.  {Plut.,  ViL  Artaz.,  17.)  Von  Hammer  nukei 
the  Persian  name  to  have  been  Pentode^  i  e.,  **  Peri- 
bom."  (  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  8,  p.  304.')  Strabo,  on 
the  other  hand  (a  very  poor  authority  in.  such  a  mstter), 
says  that  the  original  Persian  name  was  Pharziru, 
(Strab.,  786.— BeAr,  ad  CUa.,  p.  180.) 

PasaboIda,  Bometimee  written  Pasttargadtty  and 
also,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  PoMwrgfdt^  a 
very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  the  royal  reaidcDBe 
previous  to  the  founding  of  Perscpolis.  Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  relative  to  its  site} 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  other  writeis, 
it  would  appear  to  have  stood  to  the  southeist  ef 
Peisepolis,  and  near  the  confinee  of  Carmania.  (itfini- 
ntrty  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  689.^B(iAr,  ad  CUa.^ 
p.  1 18.)  Hence  Moner  is  wrong  in  iixing  the  position 
of  this  place  at  the  modem  Mcmrgaub  (vol  1,  p.  806), 
which  hes  to  the  north  of  PevsepoUs,  an  enor  in  wbidi 
be  is  followed  by  Malte-Brun.  JPasargada  was  situate 
in  Cmle-Persis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  or  Koiss 
{Strabo,  789),  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  modem  Pa$a  or  Fata  as  occcupying  its 
site.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Xosten,  in  ErsA  und 
Omiert  Eneydopadie, «.  v.  Paaargada.)  It  wai  slid 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  camp  which  remained  on 
the  spot  where  Cyras  defeated  Astyages,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  has  been  explained  as  signifying  '*  the  camp 
of  the  Persians."  {Steph.  Byz.,  a*  e. — Curt.t  6, 6.— 
StnhOy  730.)  Lassen,  however,  says  that  it  mesas 
"the  treasury  of  the  Persians."  Here  Cyrns,  in  iset, 
built  a  treastiry,  and  erected  his  own  tomb  in  an  adja* 
cent  park.  Strabo  (780)  and  Anian  (6, 80)  have  givco 
a  description  of  this  sepulchre,  taken  from  the.  work  of 
Aristobulus,  who  had  visited  the  epot.  Aecoiding  to 
their  accounU,  the  tomb  was  situated  in  a  well-watered 
park,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.  The  kmei 
part  of  it,  which  wae  solid,  was  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  and  above  it  was  a  chamber  built  of  stone,  with 
an  entrance  so  very  narrow  that  a  person  of  thin  and 
pliant  make  could  alone  pass  through.  Aristobulus 
entered  this  chamber  by  the  cofnmaM  of  Alexander, 
and  found  in  it  a  golden  couch,  a  table  wiih  cups 
upon  it,  a  ffolden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  garments, 
swords,  and  chains.  Aristobulus  says,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  was,  "Oh  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  ac- 
quired sovereignty  for  the  Persians,  and  was  King  of 
Asia.  Do  not  then  grudge  me  this  monument."  There 
were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  this  tomb,  who 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  a  ceruin  quantity  of 
wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a  horse  every  month  as  an 
offering  to  Cyrus.  This  tomb  was  plundered  daring 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robbers,  who  carried 
off  everythiuff  except  the  couch  and  the  coflin. — ^Ac« 
cordmg  to  Plutarch,  the  kings  of  Persia  vrere  conss- 
crated  at  Pasargads  by  the  Magi.  (  Vit.  Anax.,  3.)-^ 
Those  modem  travellers  who  make  MoargaMh  corre- 
spond to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargadss,  have  dis- 
covered a  building  in  the  plain  which  thev  have  im- 
agined to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyras.  This  Imildiog  is 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  "JCii^  Madtn 
Suleiman,^  i.  e.,  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon; 
and  the  description  given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter 
{TraveU,  rol.  1,  p.  488)  oorresponds  in  many  particu^ 
lars  to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  The  tomb  conUins 
no  inscription,  bnt  on  a  pillar  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefend,  in 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  appended  to  Heeren's  work 
on  Asia  (vol.  8,  p.  360,  aefq.y  Eng.  Irnu.),  interprets 
to  mean  "Cyras  the  King,  raler  of  the  universe.'* 
Saint-Maitin,  however  {Jmmud  Amiifua  §»  Febro* 
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•iy«  1890),  suMMMM  thftt  it  XBthernfcn  to  ArtazfttiM 
Oclnw ;  and  LMsen,  a  mcwt  competent  authority  oo 
tfae  aol^eet,  thinka  it  impoaaible  to  make  out  the  name 
of  Cynia  in  this  inacription.  H5ck  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  bnildinff  deacribea  by  Porter,  and  before  him  by 
Moiier,  ia  m  tomb  of  one  of  the  Saaeanian  kinga,  the 
dynaaty  that  niled  in  Persia  irom  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  centoiy  of  onr  era.  ( Veteri*  Media 
et  Penim  Mtmummta,  Glkt.^  1818.)  Heiodotoa  does 
net  apeak  of  Paaargads  as  a  place,  bat  aa  the  nobleat 
of  the  Peraian  tribet ,  so  that  Cyras  moat  hare  founded 
the  city  of  the  aame  name  in  their  territory.  {fleroA,^ 
1,  lS6.-7Crsitf!sr,  ad  loc,) 

PAStpfliK,  a  dauffbter  of  the  Son  and  of  Perse'is, 
and  wife  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  The  ordinary  le- 
gend connected  with  her  name  has  been  given  in  a 
diflferent  article  (vid.  Minotanraa),  and  the  opinion  haa 
there  been  advanced,  that  the  whole  stoiy  rests  on 
some  aatronomieal  basis,  and  that  Pasipbae  ia  identi- 
cal with  the  moon.  Thus  w6  find  the  epithet  Uaau' 
^aiK  C*  MllHiUumiMing"  or  «  aU^bright'')  applied  to  Di- 
ana in  the  Orphic  bymna  (36, 3),  after  faAving  been  giv- 
en to  tfae  Sun  in  a  provions  effusion  (7, 14).  The  same 
tenn,  tooether  with  Uaet/pavn^t  ia  applied  to  Selene, 
or  the  foil  moon,  by  a  later  bard.  (:MasimMs,  PkUot.f 
99pl  MTopxOv,  uf.  Fabric^  Bibl,  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  415. 
^OriMcer,  SymboUk,  vol.  4,  p.  88.)  The  ''all-illu- 
ming^  Pasipbae,  then,  ia,  with  every  appearance  of 
piobabiiity,  a  goddeaa  in  the  sphere  of  the  Cretan  lunar 
woiahip.  With  regard  to  Pasipbae,  considered  as  a 
divinity,  we  have  no  direct  proof  from  the  island  of 
Ciete  itself:  in  Ijaconia,  however,  which  derived  so 
many  of  its  institutions  from  Crete,  several  confirma- 
tory cireamatances  do  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Testnllian  mentions  the  ora  le  of  Pasiphae  in  Laconia 
aa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  that  country  (de  Ani- 
MM,  c  46.--C^.,  vol.  4,  p.  811,  ed.  Send.).  Plutarch 
alao  apeaka  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphad  at 
Thaiamw,  though  he  leavoa  it  undecided  what  partic- 
ular deity  ia  meant  by  the  name.  {Vii,  Agid,t  c.  9.) 
It  woald  aeem,  however,  to  have  been  an  oracle  of  one 
€ii  their  most  ancient  and  revered  deities,  and  there- 
Ibie,  in  all  likelihood,  a  Cretan  one,  since  it  waa  con- 
salted  on  all  great  political  occaaiona  by  the  Spartan 
£pbori.  (Compare  Cie.,  de  i>tetii.,  1,  43.-- P/ttf., 
vii.  Cleom.,  c.  7.) — Pansanias  mentions  this  same 
sanctaary  (8,  36).  He  calls  it,  indeed,  the  temple  and 
onacle  of  Ino :  and  yet  be  infonns  us  that  without  was 
a  aCatoe  of  Pasiphae,  and  another  of  the  sun.  We 
miiat  here  read  Uofftfa^c  with  Sylbnrgiua  and  Meur- 
sios,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  "Ra^tfc.  (Con* 
salt,  in  relation  to  the  Laconian  Paaiphad,  Meur9iu§, 
MiiMC.  Laeon.^  1,  4 ;  and,  on  the  aubject  of  Pasipbae 
generally,  Bdck,  Kreta,  voL  8,  Varrede,  p.  xzix. — Id, 
ift.,  vol.  3,  p.  48,  seqq.) 

PAaiTioBis.     Via.  Tigria. 

PabsIbon,  a  town  of  Epirua,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
loaai  Here,  according  to  Plutarch  ( Vii.  Pyrrh.)^  the 
kiogi  of  Epiraa  convened  the  solemn  aaaiembly  of  the 
wfaale  nation,  when,  after  having  performed  the  cua- 
fomary  sacrificee,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
gOTcm  according  to  the  established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  return,  ewore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
d^end  the  kingdom.  After  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
Paasaron  did  not  eaeape  the  sentence  which  doomed 
to  destruction  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  cities  of 
Epinia  that  had  ahown  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
canae  of  the  enemy.  It  waa  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
ita  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  (!>».,  46,  34.) 
Vnth  regard  to  the  site  of  this  ancient  place,  it  aeems 
fai|^dy  probable  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  some  re- 
laaifcable  raina,  deacribed  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
near  Jonmma^  m  a  S.S. W.  direction,  and  about  four 
boofa  from  that  city.    {Hughi9*s  TrweU^  vol.  2,  p. 

lb«— Cnamer't  Aae,  Grua^  vol  I,  p.  188,  teq^.) 
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Piiftiiiva,  Fnilaa,  a  Roman  knigfat,  nephtw  to  tiit 
poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac  compositions  he  su&* 
ceasfully  imitated.  He  likewiae  attempted  lyric  poe- 
try with  equal  suoceas,  and  chose  for  his  model  the 
writinffs  of  Horace.  (PZtny,  Ep.t  8,  8.-*Crtmf.,  dc 
Poet.  LbU.,  c.  76.) 

Patala.     Vid.  Pattala. 

Pataba  (orum),  a  city  of  Lycia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus.  {Arrian,  1,  34» 
—Leake'M  Tour,  p.  188.)  According  to  Strabo  (666)^ 
it  was  built  by  Patarua,  whom  mythology  made  a  son 
of  Apollo.  {Euetath.  ad  Ditmy*.  Perieg,,  v.  129.) 
Hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  sod  waa  here 
held,  and  the  famoua  oracle  which  he  had  m  this  plsce« 
Hence  also  hia  aurname  of  Pattarws  {Hot.,  Od.,  3,4, 
64),  and  the  lesend  that  he  spent  the  six  winter-months 
at  Patara,  and  the  aummer  at  Delos.  (^Scrvtaa  ad 
Virg.t  JEn.y  4,  143.)  Strabo  speaks  of  the  numerous 
temples  in  this  city,  without  paiticularizuig  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  ApoUo.  The  oracle,  probably,  had  by  tJiis 
time.declined  in  reputation,  and  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  its  former  fame  (1,  16).  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Ptolemy  Philadeli^na  reatored  Patara,  and 
attempted  to  change  ita  name  to  **  Arsinoe  in  Lyeia ;" 
but  thia  alteration  doea  not  appear  to  have  sucif  eded« 
livy  and  other  writers  alwaya  use  the  other  appella- 
Uon.  (Lte.,  37,  16.— Id.,  38,  39.— Po/v6m  ^,  26.) 
Patara  was  a  city  of  considerable  size,  and  bad  I  good 
harbour,  though  too  email  to  contain  the  alli^ri  fleet 
of  the  Romana,  Rho<yana,  and  other  Greek  atates  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus.  (Im.,  37,  17.)  It  is  now 
entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  Appian 
remarks,  that  Patara  waa  Uke  a  port  to  Xanthua; 
which  city  appears  from  Strabo  and  the  Stadiasmus 
to  have  been  on  the  banka  of  the  river  Xanthus,  eight 
or  nine  miles  above  Patara. — The  modern  Patera  oc- 
cupiea  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  rains,  beins  entirely  uninhabited. 
Captain  Beaufort  deacribea  the  narbour  of  Patara  as  % 
swamp  filled  with  sand  and  bushes,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  as  being  cut  off  by  a  straight  bescb« 
through  which  there  ia  no  openinff.  The  aand  haa  not 
only  nlled  up  the  harl^ur,  but  haa  accumulated  to  a 
conaiderable  height  between  the  raina  and  the  river 
Xanthua.  The  raina  are  represented  as  extensive. 
(Cramer^sAna  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  flBO.^Leake's  TouTf 
p.  182.) 

pATAvfuv,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  district 
of  Venecia,  and  situate  between  the  Meduacus  Major 
and  Minor,  in  tbe  lower  part  of  their  course.  From 
ita  celebrity  and  importance  it  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered aa  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia.  The  story  of 
its  foundation  by  Antenor  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  the  preaent  day,  though  so  universally 
accredited  by  tbe  poeta  of  antiquity.  {JEn.,  1,  242. 
— Compare  Mela,  2,  4. — Solin.,  8. — 8auc.,  ConsoL 
ad  Heh.,  7.)  It  aeems  as  difiScolt  to  refute  aa  to 
prove  a  fact  of  so  remote  an  era ;  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Patavium,  as  far  aa  r^garda  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  be  an  invention  of  a  later  period,  it  doea 
not  follow  that  the  tradition  ahould  be  wholly  desti* 
tute  of  foundation :  perhapa  a  aimilarity  of  name  be- 
tween the  Antenor  of  Homer  and  the  chief  of  the 
Heneti  might  not  unreasonably  be  fixed  upon  as  ac- 
countinff  for  thia  otherwiae  improbable  atcny  f  moat 
im^bable,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  in  we  Iliadi 
Antenor  ia  represented  aa  of  the  same  age  with  Priam 
(8,148). — An'intereating  event  in  the  subsequent 
histoiy  of  Patavium  ia  recorded  at  some  length  by 
lavy,  who  naturally  dwella  on  it  aa  honourable  to  hia 
native  ciu  (10,  2).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleomenea,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  being  driven 
by  contrary  winds  firom  tbe  neiohbourbood  of  Taren- 
tum,  to  the  aid  of  which  city  he  nad  been  anmmoned 
against  a  threatened  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Romana 
(SUraio,  208),  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  Adriatkv 
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uid  anchored  »t  Uie,  mouth  of  the  Medaaeut  Major, 
and  near  the  preaent  Tillagea  of  Chioafza  and  Puttna. 
A  party  of  theae  adTenturera,  haTing  advanced  up  the 
fiver  in  aome  light  Taasela,  effected  a  landing,  and 
proceeded  to  bum  and  plunder  the  dofenceleea  yilla- 
gea  on  ita  banka.  The  alarm  of  thia  unexpected  at- 
tack aoon  reached  Patavium,  whoae  inhabitanta  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  and  in  arma,  from  fear 
of  the  neighbouring  Ganla.  A  force  waa  inatantly 
deaoatched  to  repel  the  iuTadera ;  and  auch  waa  tM 
akill  and  promptitude  with  which  the  aenrice  waa  per- 
formed, that  the  maraudera  were  aurptiaed  and  tneir 
veaaela  taken  before  the  newa  of  thia  reverse  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Attacked 
at  hia  moorings,  it  waa  not  without  great  loss,  both  in 
ahipa  and  men,  that  the  Spartan  commander  effected 
his  escape.  The  ahieMa  of  the  Greeks  and  the  beaks 
of  their  galleya  were  auspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  an  annual  mock-fight  on  the  Meduacus  served  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  eo  proud  a  day  in  the  an- 
nala  of  Patavium.  Thia  event  is  placed  by  the  Ro- 
man historian  in  the  460th  year  of  Rome.  Strabo 
apeaks  of  Patavium  aa  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
inff  city  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  atatea  that  it  count- 
ed in  hia  time  500  Roman  knighta  among  its  citizens, 
and  could  at  one  period  aend  20,000  men  into  the 
field.  Ita  manufacturea  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 
were  renowned  throughout  Italy,  and,  together  with 
ita  traflic  in  various  commodities,  sufficiently  atteated 
the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  ita  inihabitanta. 
{Strab.,  818.— Compare  Martial,  14,  141.)  Veasela 
could  cOme  up  to  Patavium  from  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  2fi0  stadia,  by  the  Meduacus.  About  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city  were  the  celebrated  Patavins 
AqusB.  (P/tn.,  8,  103.— /d.,  31,  6.)  The  principal 
Bource  waa  diatinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Aponus 
Pons,  from  whence  that  of  Bagni  d^Abano^  by  which 
theae  waters  are  at  present  known,  baa  evidently  been 
formed. — ^The  modem  Padua  (in  Italian  Padova)  oc- 
cupiea  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Patavium.  {Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy ,  vol.  1,  p.  130,  seqq.) 

PATKBCvLua,  an  hlatorian.  (Fid.  Velleiua  Pater- 
cuius.) 

Pathos,  a  email  rocky  island  in  the  iEgean,  aonth 
of  Icaria,  and  aouthwest  of  Samoa.  It.  belonged  to 
the  group  of  the  Sporadea.  This  island  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  spot  of  some  consequence,  however,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  here  written  hia  Apoc- 
alypse. It  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentatora  on 
Scripture,  that  St.  John  waa  baniahed  to  Patmoa  to- 
waraa  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  captivity  laated,  but  it'ia  thought 
that  he  was  releaaed  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  A.D.  96,  when  he  retired  to  Epheaos. 
{Iren.,  8,  83,  b.—Eu9eb.,Hi8t  EeeUa.,  3,  18.— Dto 
Ca»9.^  68, 1.)  A  snudl  bay  on  the  east  side,  and  two 
others  on  the  weatem  shore,  divide  Patmos  into  two 

r'ons,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  more  considera- 
The  modem  name  of  the  island  ia  Patmo  or 
Pelmoaa.  It  contains  seversl  churches  and  convente ; 
the  principal  one  ia  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  also  the  rains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  some 
other  remaina.  ( Whittington^  in  WalpoW^s  Memoirs 
of  Turkey t  vol.  8,  p.  48.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking  of 
Patmos,  declarea  that  there  ia  not  a  apot  in  the  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
than  this  island.    {Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  78,  Lend,  ed.) 

Patra,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  Rhium,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  aite  of  three  towna,  called  Arod, 
Anthea,  and  Mesaatia,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
lonians  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  expulsion  by  the  Acheana,  the  small  towns 
•bova  mentioned  fell  into  the  handa  of  Patreua,  an  il- 
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luatriomehief  of  that  people;  who,  mitlog  them  faito 
one  city,  called  it  by  hia  name.  Patrs  is  enamer- 
ated  by  Herodotoa  amonff  the  IS  citiea  of  Achaia  (I, 
46).  We  are  informed  by  Thucydidea,  that,  Axnixg 
the  interval  of  peace  which  oecuned  in  the  Pelopoa- 
neaian  war,  Alcibiadea  persuaded  ita  infakbttanU  ta 
build  long  walla  down  to  the  aea  (6,  63).  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  renewed  the  fedanl  sjfs- 
tem  after  the  interval  occaaioned  by  the  Maeedonian 
dominion  throughout  Greece.  {Polfb.,  8,  41.)  Ita 
maritime  aituation,  opposite  to  the  coaat  of  i£tolia  and 
Acamania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageooa  port  for 
communicating  with  these  eonntries ;  and  in  the  So- 
cial vrar,  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently  landed  hb  troops 
there  in  hia  expeditiona  into  Peloponneaoa.  The  Par 
trsana  aoatained  auch  aevere  losaea  in  the  different 
engagementa  fought  againat  the  Romana  during  the 
Acnsan  war,  that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the 
city  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reaide  in  the  sar- 
rouoding  villagea  and  boroughs.  {PausamaSf  7,  18. 
— PolySius,  40,  3,  seqq.)  Patr»  was,  however,  raised 
to  its  former  flourishmg  condition  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  ita  diaperssd 
inhabitanta,  aent  thither  a  large  body  of  coloniata,  cbo- 
aen  from  hia  veteran  soldiers,  and  gtanted  to  the  city, 
thua  reatored  under  hia  auapicea,  all  the  privileges 
usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their  cohmies. 
Strabo  (887)  affirma,  that  in  hia  day  it  waa  a  large  sod 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  modem 
Patras  occupiea  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city.  {Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  67.) 

PATRocLua,  one  of  the  Grecian  chieftaina  daring 
the  Trojan  war,  aon  of  Mencstiua,  and  of  Sthenele  dM 
daughter  of  Acaatua,  and  the  beloved  friend  of  Achil- 
lea. Having  in  hia  youth  accidentally  killed  Clyson- 
ymus,  the  son  of  Amphidamaa,  in  a  moment  of  ungov- 
ernable fiiry,  he  waa  compelled  to  fly  from  O^us, 
where  hia  father  reigned,  and  found  an  aayhim  with 
Peleoa,  king  of  Phthia,  "who  educated  him  with  his 
son  Achilles  under  the  centaur  Chiron ;  and  thoa  was 
contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes  afriend- 
ahip  that  never  auffered  the  sligrbtest  diminution.  Up- 
on the  determination  of  Achillea  to  retire  from  tbe 
war  after  hia  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Patroelos, 
impatient  at  the  ancceaaes  of  the  Trcnana,  obtained 
permiaaion  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Theasalians  to 
the  conflict.  Achilles  equipped  him  in  hia  own  ar- 
mour, except  giving  him  the  spear  called  Peliaa,  which 
no  one  but  the  hero  himaelf  could  wield,  and  which 
be  had  received  from  hia  father  Peleoa,  on  whom  Chi- 
ron had  bestowed  it.  {R,  16, 140,  seqq.)  The  strat- 
agem proved  completely  aucceasful;  and  from  the 
conateraation  into  which  the  Trojana  w«re  thrown  at 
the  preaence  of  the  aoppoaed  Achillea,  Patroclua  waa 
enabled  to  puraue  them  to  the  very  walla  of  the  city. 
The  protecting  band,  however,  of  their  tutelary  god, 
Apollo,  at  laat  prevailed,  and  the  breve  Greek  fell  be- 
neath the  arm  of  Hector,  who  waa  powerfnlly  aided 
by  the  son  of  Latona.  A  fieree  conteat  enanied  for 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclua,  of  which  Aiu  and  Men- 
elaua  nltimatelv  obtained  poaaeaaion.  The  grief  of 
Achillea,  and  the  funeral  ritea  performed  in  honour  of 
hia  friend,  are  detailed  in  the  18th  and  83d  books  of 
the  Iliad.  Patroclua  waa  aumamed  MefUBtiades  from 
hia  father,  and  Aetorides  from  hia  grandfather.  {Ham., 
n.,  I.  e.^ApoUod.,  3,  18.— Hy^.,  fab.,  97,  876.— 
(hid.  Met.,  13, 873.) 

PatulcIus,  a  surname  of  Janua.    {Vid,  Janua.) 

PAOLinus,  a  Roman  commander.  {Vid.  Soetonioa 
Paulinua.) 

PAULua,  I.  JRuiLWB,  aon  of  the  conaul  of  the  aame 
name,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  Cannae  (B.C.  816X 
after  uaing  his  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  raahneaa  of 
hia  colleague.  Young  iCmiliua  waa  a  mere  boy  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  yet  by  hia  personal  merits,  and 
the  powerful  i«flueiice  of  hia  friends,  be  oventnaUy  aic 
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ItotfaelugfaflftlioiiovnofliiscoiinCiy.    Hkns- 
ter  JEmiha.  was  Biairied  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipi«,  the 
conqaeror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  consnl  for  the  second 
time  B.C.  194 ;  and  this  yery  yeai  iEmilius»  though  he 
bad  held  no  public  o£Sce,  was  ^>pointed  one  of  three 
comniiasionen  to  conduct  a  colony  to  Ciotona,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which  he  mig^t  claim  some 
connexion  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Mamer- 
eus,  the  son  of  Pythagoras.    Two  years  aAer,  at  the 
age  of  about  36,  he  was  elected  a  curule  SBdile  in  pref- 
erence, if  we  may  belieTe  Plutarch,  to  twelve  candi- 
dates of  such  merit  that  every  one  of  them  became 
afterward  consuls.    His  sdileship  was  distinguished 
by  many  improvements  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.    The  foUowinff  year  (191  B.C.)he  held  the 
office  of  pnBtor,  and  in  that  capacity  was  governor  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
coneiderable  force  under  his  command.    The  appoint- 
ment was  renewed  the  following  year,  but  witn  en- 
larged powers,  for  he  now  bore  the  title  of  proconsul, 
sod  was  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
lictors.     In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Lusi- 
tani,  €000  of  his  men  were  cub  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
only  saved  behind  the  works  of  the  camp.    But  this 
disgrace  was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, by  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  18^000 
of  their  men  were  left  upon  th^  field.    For  this  success 
a  public  thanksgiving  was  voted  by  the  senate  in  hon- 
oar  of  ^milius.     8oon  after  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  appointed,  in  his  sbsence, 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  regulating  afiairs  in 
that  p«rt  of  Western  Asia  which  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  two  Scipios  from  Antiochus  the  Great 
.£milius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augurs 
from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any  means  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  election.     As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulsnip  he  met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  only 
attained  that  bonour  in  182  B.C.,  nine  years  after  hold- 
ing the  office  of  pmtor.    During  this  and  the  following 
year  be  commanded  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succeeded 
in  the  complete  reduction  of  a  powerful  people  called 
the  Ingaoni  (who  have  left  their  name  in  the  maritime 
town  of  AJhenga,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunum).    A 
public  thanksgiving  of  three  days  was  immediately 
Toted,  end,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.    For  the  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
.£miliiifl,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  only  men- 
tioned as  being  selected  by  the  inhsbitants  of  farther 
Spain  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
wnich  at  once  [»oved  and  added  to  his  influence.    It 
was  at  this  period  (B.C.  171)  that  the  last  Mscedo- 
nian  war  commenced ;  and  tboo^  the  Romans  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  a  struggle  from  Perseus,  who 
inherited  from  his  father  only  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  monarchy,  yet  three  consols,  in 
three  aaccessive  years,  were  more  than  baffied  by.  his 
arms.     In  B.C.  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it 
the  command  against  Perseus,  was  intrusted  to  j£mil- 
ins.     He  was  .now  at  least  00  years  of  age,  but  he  was 
supported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who  pos- 
sessed both  vigour  and  ability.     By  Papiria,  a  lady  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  he  bad  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.    Of  the  sons,  the  elder  had 
been  adopted  into  tne  house  of  the  Fabii  by  the  cele- 
brated opponent  of  Hannibal,  and  consequently  bore  the 
name  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maiximus,  with  the  addition  of 
iEmilianus,  to  mark  his  original  connexion  with  the 
hoose  of  the  iEmilii!    The  younger,  only  seventeen 
years  of  sge  at  this  period,  had  been  adopted  by  his 
own  consin,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
called  by  the  same  name  as  nis  grandfather  by  adoption, 
viz.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  with  the  addition  of  .£mil- 
iacos,  aa  in  his  brother's  case.    The  careless  reader 
of  Roman  history  often  confounds  these  two  persons, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  younger  eventually  acquired 
the  same  title  of  Africanus.    By  the  xnarxiage  of  his 


dftoi^iten,  again,  .£milnis  was  father-in-law  to  Maiew 
Porcius  Cato,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  i£lius  Tubero. 
These  four  youn^  men  accompanied  u£milius  to  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  «  marked 
manner  to  his  success.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted 
in  the  ran^  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  pssses  from 
Perrhsbia  mto  Macedonia,  but  he  allowea  himself  to 
be  ont-manoBUvred.  i£)milius  made  good  his  passsge 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon 
in  view  of  each  other  near  Py  dna.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Sulpicius,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to  address 
the  troops  upon  a  point  which  was  of  no.  little  impor* 
tance  in  those  sges.  An  eclipse  of  th^  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  be 
thought  it  prudenr  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  When 
the  eventful  moment  amved,  the  soldiers  went  out,  in-; 
deed,  to  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours  with  the  usual 
clamour  of  their  kettles  and  pans,  nor  omitted  to  offer 
her  the  light  of  their  torches ;  but  the  scene  wds  one  of 
amusement  rather  than  Sear.  In  the  Macedonian  camp, 
on  the  other  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef* 
feet  of  horror  and  alarm ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
night.  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  o^  Perseus  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  witl^  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipolis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Samothrace,  where  he  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  date 
of  the  battle  of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  23d  of  June.  Livy,  indeed,  sssigns  it  to  a  oay  in 
the  early  part  of  September ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  difference  may  bo  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Julian  cor- 
rection, must  often  have  differed  widely  from  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  the  vear.  The  Romans  were  care- 
ful in  recording  the  day  of  every  important  batUe. 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  .£milius  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Epirus. 
Here,  under  the  oroer  of  the  senate;  he  treacherously 
surprised  seventy  towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  army 
lfiO,000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  their  prop- 
erty as  plunder.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  however, 
he  found  in  this  army,  with  whom  he  was  far  from  pop- 
ular, the  chief  opponents  to  his  claim  to  a  triumpo. 
Thia  honour  he  at  last  obtained,  and  Perseus,  with 
his  young  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to  be  sen- 
sible of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  success- 
ive days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  tri- 
umphant general  had  a  aevere  lesson  from  affliction  in 
the  midst  of  his  honour.  Of  two  sons  by  a  second 
wife  (he  had  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve, 
died  five  daya  before  the  triumph,  the  oiher,  aged  four- 
teen, a  few  daya  after ;  so  that  he  had  now  no  son  to 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity.  Emilias  lived  eight 
years  after  his  victory  over  Perseus,  in  wliich  penod 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  B.C.  104.  At 
his  death,  100  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  sdopt- 
ed  into  other  families,  Fabius  and  Scipio,.  honoured  nia 
memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  toe  exhibition  of 
funeral  gamee ;  and  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  the  last 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  was  firstpresented  to  the  Ro- 
man public  on  this  occasion.  The  fact  is  attested  by 
the  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  play.  .£milius 
found  in  hia  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing  and 
able  to  commemorate,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  his  vir- 
tues. Few  Romans  Imve  received  so  favourable  a 
character  from  history.  {Eiuyd,  Us,  KnawLt  vol.  1, 
p.  143.>— II.  JSgineta,  a  medical  writer.  {Vid.JEm- 
neta.)---III.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  wrote,  A.D. 
378,  an  Introduction  to  Astrology  {IShayuyTi  tl^  ttv 
'AnoreXeff/AortK^),  dedicated  to  his  son  Cronammon, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  also  a  body 
of  scholia  on  this  work,  composed  A.D.  1151.  The 
author  of  these  is  called,  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  by  tbt 
apparently  Ax»bian  name  of  Apomasar.    Another  wn- 
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ttitf  eqtMlly  Qoknown,  hy  the  naiM  of  Heliodorai,  it 
Iho  author  of  a  CommeDtary  on  ihis  lame  work,  id  63 
chapters,  which  atill  remaina  in  MS.  Thera  are  two 
editiona  of  the  work  of  Paulus:  one  by  Schaton, 
Witeb.,  1586,  8to,  and  the  other  in  1588,  WUeh., 
4to.  {SehSU,  Hi9t.  IM.  Or.,  toI.  7,  p.  47.)— IV.  Si- 
lentiariua^  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Jnatinian.  {Vid.  Si- 
lentiarins.) 

PAoaANiia,  I.  8on  of  Cleombrotaa,  waa  of  that  rojal 
Kooae  in  Sparta  which  traced  its  deacent  from  Euiys- 
thenea.  Aristotle  calls  htm  "  king,''  but  he  only  gOT- 
emed  aa  the  cousin-german  and  guardian  of  Pleiatar- 
ehtts,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas.  Pansaniaa  comes  principally  into  notice 
•a  commander  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Ptatssa.  The  SparUn  contingent  nad  been  delayed 
as  long  as  waa  poaaible ;  bot,  owing  to  the  represen- 
Cationa  made  by  the  Athenian  ministera  at  Lacede- 
mon,  it  was  at  laat  despatched,  thooffb  not  until  the 
Peraians  had  advanced  into  Bceotia.  Thia  delay,  how- 
ever, had  one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argives 
by  surprise,  snd  defeating  their  design  of  intercepting 
any  troope  hoatile  to  Persia  which  might  march  throngb 
their  territoiy.  The  Spartans,  under  the  command  of 
Pauaaniaa,  got  aafe  to  the  Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians 
at  Eleusis,  and  ultimately  took  up  that  position  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Platea.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Pausanias,  elated  by  his  success,  took  all  methods  of 
showing  his  own  unfitneas  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
ing sent  with  20  ships,  and  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
aoander-in-chief  of  the  confederatea,  to  the  coaat  of 
Aaia  Minor,  he,  by  his  overbearing  conduct,  diagusted 
the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly  tboae 
Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sian  rule.  To  his  oppression  he  added  an  affectation 
of  Eastern  luxury ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan 
manners  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  mix- 
ture could  possibly  be  more  repugnant  to  peraona  ae- 
ooatomed  at  once  to  Peraian  elegance  and  Ionic  re- 
finement, than  a  clumay  imitation  of  both,  auch  as  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias  in  all  probability  praaented.  Prej- 
udice in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  waa  alao  active;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encoura^^  them,  and  Pausanias  waa  ro* 
called.  Much  crimmality  vms  imputed  to  him  by  those 
Gieeks  who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  aeat  of  war,  and 
hia  conduct  waa  clearly  more  like  the  ezerciae  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  military  command.  He 
was  accordingly  put  on  nia  trial.  Private  and  public 
charges  were  brought  against  him ;  from  the  lormer 
he  waa  acquitted,  but  his  Medism  (or  leaning  to  Per- 
sia) seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcia  was  sent  in 
bis  place;  but  the  Spartan  aupremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedsmon  interfered 
only  aparingly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with 
Persia.  Psusanias,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
diaappointed  man,  went  in  a  private  capacity  to  the 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joining  the  armv«  After 
the  taking  of  Byzantium,  which  happened  auring  his 
command,  he  had  winked  at  the  eacape  of  certain  Per- 
sian fugitivea  of  rank,  and,  by  meana  of  an  accomplice, 
had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  contain- 
ing an  offer  to  sobiugate  Greece  to  hia  dominion,  and 
aubjoining  the  modest  request  of  baving  hia  daughter 
to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him  to  anch 
a  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  manner  already 
ttated.  On  hia  second  journey  he  waa  foiciblv  pre- 
vented from  entering  Byzantium,  upon  which  lie  re- 
tired to  a  city  in  Troaa.  There,  too,  his  conduct  waa 
unfavourably  reported  at  home,  and  a  messenger  waa 
deapatched  with  ordera  for  hia  immediate  return,  under 
threato  of  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  Pausaniaa 
vetumed,  but  it  was  still  hard  to  bring  home  any  defi- 
nite chaige  againat  him,  and  the  Spartana  were  afay  of 
adducing  any  bot  the  strongest  evidence.  At  laat, 
iiowaver,  one  of  his  emiasariea,  having  diacoveifid  that 
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for  hia  own  death,  aa  well  aa  of  hia  naaaier's  trtasoa,  div 
notinced  him  to  the  ephori.    By  their  instructions,  this 
person  took  sanctuary,  and,  tfaiourii  a  partition  made 
by  a  preconcerted  plan  in  a  but  where  he  had  Ibood 
refuge,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  PauaaDias 
acknowledge  his  own  treaaon,  during  a  viait  which  hs 
paid  to  his  refractory  meeaenger.    The  ephori  piocsed* 
ed  to  arreat  Paoaaniaa;  but  a  hint  from  one  of  their 
number  enabled  him  to  make  hia  eacape  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  of  the  "  Brazen  Hoiiae,'^  only,  however, 
to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.    He  was  shut  up  in 
the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  atarvation,  wst 
brought  out  to  die  (B.C.  467).    Hia  motbor  ia  said  to 
have  carried  the  firat  atone  to  the  templo-door  for  the 
purpoee  of  immuring  him  within.    (Tibicyd.,  1, 182, 
•tqq.'-EnoKl.  U$,  KnowL,  vol.  17,  p.  330.>— II.  A 
youth  of  noble  family,  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  who 
filled,  according  to  Diodoras  Siculus,  a  post  m  the  royal 
guarda.  .  He  ia  rendered  memorable  in  history  for  the 
murder  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  dead 
was,  that  he  had  auffered  an  outrage  from  Attalus,ons 
of  the  courtiers,  for  which  Philip  had  refuaed  to  give 
him  eatiafaction.    (Vid,  Philippus.)    After  commit* 
ting  the  deed,  the  murderer  rushed  towards  the  gates 
of  the  citv,  where  horq^s  were  waiting  for  him.    Hs 
waa  closely  pursued  bv  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  royal  body-guard,  but  he  would  have  mounted  be- 
fore they  had  overtaken  him  if  hb  aandd  had  not  been 
caught  by  the  atump  of  a  vine,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground.    In  the  firat  heat  of  their  peasion  his  pu^ 
suers  despatched  him.    {Justin,  9,  6.-*i>to^  Sie.,  16| 
9S.)-~IIL  A  traveller  and  geognphical  writer,  whoae 
native  coun^  baa  not  been  deany  ascertained.    He 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bom  in  Lydia,  from 
in  his  own_work  (5, 12,  4^— Coinpare  the 


remarks  of  SiebeUM,  Prc^.  ad  Pauatm.,  p.  v.,  seff.)t 
and  to  have  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Haonaa 
and  the  Antoninee.    (Sieb^it,  Praf.  ad  Pauaan,,  ^ 
viii. )   He  travelled  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  even  in  Africa  aa  far  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am* 
mon.    After  this  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  hia  rse- 
idence  at  Rome,  and  to  have  there  pnbliahed  nia  TVov- 
$U  through  Orseet  ('EAAodoc  irept^ytfcic),  in  ten  booka. 
It  ia  an  important  work  for  antiquitiee  and  archeology, 
combining  with  a  deacription  of  public  edificea  and 
worka  of  art,  the  hiatorical  recoroa  and  the  legends 
connected  with  them.     Hence  the  reaearchea  into 
which  thia  mode  of  handling  the  aubject  baa  led  him, 
and  the  diacuasions  on  which  he  entere,  s«rve  not  only 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Grecian  mytholc^,  but  also 
to  clear  up  many  obacure  pointo  of  ancient  hiatory. 
Panaanias  diaplava  judgment  and  erudition  :  occaaion* 
ally,  however,  he  falU  into  erron.     Ho  describes, 
moreover,  many  thinsa  too  much  in  the  atyle  of  a  trav- 
eller who  baa  not  had  sufiicient  leisure  to  oxamine  ev- 
ery object  with  attention ;  and  he  deacribes  things,  too, 
on  the  supposition  that  Greece  would  alwaya  remain 
nearly  in  lae  aame  atate  in  which  he  himaelf  saw  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  is  satisfied  oClentimea  with 
merely  indicating  objecte ;  and,  even  when  be  givea 
an  account  of  them,  he  doea  it  in  a  manner  that  ia 
very  conciae,  and  sometimee  actually  obacuro.    (Com- 
pare He^,  AiUiq,  iiv/a.,  vol.  1,  p.  11.—- JfaiMO,  Fcr- 
sueken,  dec.,  p.  377. — Hemtt.  ad  Ludan,  toI.  l,_p.  4^ 
ed,  Anut.'^VaUk,  ad  Herodot,,  7,  SO.-^Sieheii*,  Praf, 
ad  PauMon,.  p.  ziz.)— In  respect  of  atyle,  Pauaaniaa 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  model.    Hia  own,  which  ia  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  Herodotus,  offends  frequently  by 
an  afiectetion  of  conciaeneea.-— In  ihe  first  book  of  hia 
work  Pausanias  deecribes  Attica  and  Meffaria  ;  in  the 
•eeond,  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  the  territorr  of  Phliua,  and 
Aigolis ;  in  the  f Asrei,  Laconia ;  in  tbe  fourdk,  Me»- 
senia ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixih,  EUa ;  in  the  stvenik^ 
Achaia;  ia  the «^JUA»  Arcadia;  in  the  mjoA,  Boooiia; 
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tad  io  the  Milft,  Phoeu.«-<Tlie  bMt  edition  of  PiO0Ui- 
IM  M  thftt  of  Siebelii,  Ltf,.  18S8-26,  6  vols.  8vo. 
A  new  odition  has  xocanUy  appeared,  by  Schubart  and 
Walz,  L^.,  1838-40,  8  Tola.  8vo.  {Schm,  HUi. 
JaL  Gt.^  vol.  6,  p.  807.) — IV.  A  grammaziaD,  a  na- 
Uve  of  CaMaraa  ad  Axgnaiiii  in  Cappadocia.  He  ia 
often  oonfonnded  with  the  proceding.  (PAi^otir.,  Vit. 
ScfkzML^  3, 18.— iSseMw,  Frtzf,  wi  Paiwofi.,  p.  It., 

PAoaUa,  «  painter  of  Sicyon,  oontemporaiy  with 
Apellea.  Ailer  he  had  learned  the  nidimeota  of  hia 
ait  from  hia  father  Biietes,  he  atodied  encaoatic  in  the 
fcbool  of  Pamphilu%  wheare  he  waa  the  fellow-pupil  of 
ApeUee  and  Melanthiaa.  Panaias  waa  the  fiiat  punter 
wno  ac<mired  a  great  name  foi^  encaoatic  with  the  cu- 
Iracm.  lie  exc^led  particularly  in  the  management  of 
the  ahadowa;  hia  kvoahte  aubjecte  were  small  pic^ 
taree,  generally  ^  boya,  but  he  also  painted  laise  com- 
poaitiona.  He  waa  the  fint  who  introduced  ue  coa- 
torn  oi  painting  the  ceilinga  and  walla  of  pnTate  apart- 
menta  with  matorical  awl  dramatic  aubjecta.  The 
practice,  however,  of  decorating  ceilinga  aimply  with 
Stan  or  avabeeque  fieurea  (particularly  thoae  of  tem- 
ples) waa  of  vwy  old  date.  Pauaias  undertook  the 
leatontton  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotoa  at  Theepia, 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  fay  the  hand  of  time ; 
bat  he  waa  judged  inferior  to  hia  ancient  predecessor, 
for  he  contended  with  weapons  not  hia  own ;  he  gen- 
erally worked  with  the  ceatrum,  whereaa  the  paintinga 
of  Polygootua  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pauaiaa, 
eeoeeqoently,  also  used  in  this  instance.  The  most 
liunoua  wodi  of  his  waa  the  aacri$ce  of  an  oz,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  waa  in  the  hall  of  Pompey.  In 
thie  picture  the  ox  waa  foreahortened ;  but,  to  show 
the  animal  to  foil  advantage,  the  painter  iudicioualy 
threw  hia  abadow  upon  a  part  of  the  surrouD«ling  crowd, 
and  he  added  to  the  effiact  by  painting  a  dark  oz  upon 
a  light  groand.  Pauaiaa,  in  hia  vouth,  loved  a  native  of 
hia  own  city  named  Glyoera,  who  earned  her  living  bv 
making  garlanda  of  flowera  and  wreaths  of  roses,  which 
led  him  into  competition  with  her,  and  he  eventually 
aeqiured  great  akill  in  flower-painting.  A  portrait  of 
Glycen,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  was  reckoned  anoong 
hia  mastep-nieces ;  a  copy  of  it  waa  purchased  by  Lo- 
CttUns  at  Athena  at  thei^mat  price  of  two  talents  (near- 
ly $S200).  Pauaiaa  waa  reproached  by  hie  hvala  for 
being  a  alow  painter ;  but  he  ailenced  the  censure  by 
completing  a  pictare  of  a  boy,  in  his  own  stvle,  in  a 
aiogle  day,  which  on  that  account  waa  caUed  the 
'Vtf nMrvstaa"  (*il/M|p7fffoc),  or  the  work  **  of  a  smgle 

(Pita,,  86,  11,  40.— iSi%,  Diel,  Art.,  *.  ».— 
Sj  CaUd^  #.  •.— EwwcL  Us,  Knmri.,  vol.  17,  p. 

At  a  later  pedod,  the  Sicyoniana  were  obliged 
to  part  with  the  picturee  which  they  possessed  of  Uiis 
diefiingiiiahed  artist,  to  deliver  themeelves  from  a 
heavy  debt  They  were  pucchaaed  by  M.  Scaurua 
when  aadde,  and  ware  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
new  tbeatre  which  he  had  erected.    {Plm.t  81,  8.) 

Pactsilt res,  a  c^hmted  mountain  and  grotto  near 
the  city  of  Naplea.  It  took  its  name  -torn  a  villa  of 
Vedtoe  Polho,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
caUed  Paasilypa■^  from  the  effect  which  ita  beauty 
waa  eeypoesd  to  produce  in  sospeodingsonowand  anx- 
iety {frwicuv  k6mf»f  **cbtnU  te  mSke  ctart  cetiu**}, 
TIrie  mountain  ia  said  to  be  beantilbl  in  the  extreme, 
and  juetly  to  merit  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
grotto  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  ia  made  through 
the  noimtain  80  feet  in  breadth,  and  80  in  height.  On 
the  mountain,  Vedioa  Polho  had  not  only  a  villa,  but 
also  a  iuearvoii  or  pond,  in  wfai^  he  kept  a  number  of 
hmpveya,  to  wUeh  he  used  to  throw  auch  aiavea  aa  had 
coorndtted  a  fault.  When  be  died,  he  beqvsathed, 
aoiong  other  nots  of  his  possessions,  his  villa  to  A»- 
goitiiB :  but  this  monarch,  abhonang  a  house  where  so 
many  iM-foted  cteafeaiea  had  lost  their  lives  for  very 
aligfaft  fiiiUe,  cansed  it  to  be  demottibad,  and  the  finest 


metaiialo  in  it  to  be  biooght  to  Romei  and  with  thea 
raised  Julia's  portico.  ViigU's  tomb  ia  aaid  to  be 
above  the  entrance  of  the  giotto  of  Paoailypua.  Gin- 
veriua  and  Addiaon,  however,  deny  thia  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  poet.  (Vid,  Viigilius,  where  an  account  of  this 
sepulchre  is  given.) 

Paxos,  a  small  ialand  aoutbeaat  of  Corcyra,  now 
Pazo,  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islanda.  (P/ta., 
4,  IS.)  The  diatance  from  Corcyra  ia  about  aix  miles. 
No  fresh  spring^water  haa  been  discovered  on  it  $  the 
land  does  not  yield  much  com  or  paatoxe,  but  is  fruit* 
fol  in  oil  and  wine.  It  ia  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thou* 
sand  inbabitanta.  {MaU^-Bntn,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  178. 
-^PouqutfrilUy  Voyage  de  ia  Gricc,  vol  3,  p.  146.) 

Pinlaua,  I.  tbe  mortal  one  of  the  three  ateeda  of 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtained  when  he  aacked 
the  city  of  Eetion.  {JL,  16,  168.)  He  died  of  a 
wound  received  from  Sarpedon,  in  the  contest  between 
the  latter  and  Patrodua.  (JZ.,  16,  467,  Megq.y^lL  A 
town  of  the  Lelegea  in  Troaa,  on  the  river  Satoioeis, 
(fl.,  21,  86.)  The  aituation  of  this  Homeric  town  re- 
mains undefined.  It  appean  from  Pliny,  that  aome 
authon  identified  it  with  Adramyttiom.  (PZta.,  5, 88.) 
—in.  More  commonly  Pedasum  or  Pedasa,  a  city  of 
the  Lelegea  in  Caria,  imd  the  capital  of  a  district  whidt 
included  no  less  than  eiffht  cities  within  its  limiu.  It 
was  situated  above  Huicarnaaaus,  towarda  the  east, 
and  not  far  from  Stratonicea,  and  the  aite  conesponds 
probably  to  the  modem  PeiteAm.  (iS^'a^.^611.)  He- 
rodotus  also  notices  Pedasa,  on  ^count  of  a  atiange 
phenomenon  which  waa  stated  to  occur  there.  When- 
ever the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  any  calamity* 
the  chin  of  the  prieetess  of  Minerva  became  furnished 
withabeard:  thia  prodigy  waa  reported  to  have  happen- 
ed three  times.  {Herod.,  1,  176. — Compare  AruM^ 
HuU  Aa.,  8^  11.)— IV.  The  Homeric  nam^  accoid-  , 
ingto some,  for Methone,  in  Mesaenia.    ( //., 9, 884.)  ' 

PtDo  ALBiKovAMua.     FttL  Albinovanea  II. 

Pedum,  an  ancient  town  of  Latinm,  often  named  in 
the  early  wan  of  Rome,  and  which  must  be  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prsneste.  The  modem  aite  of  ^(^cs^o 
seema  beat  to  anawer  to  the  data  which  are  auppKed 
by  Livy  respecting  its  position.  For,  according  to 
thia  historian  (8,  11),  Pedum  waa  aitoate  between  Ti* 
bur,  Prmeste,  Bola,  and  Labicum.  {Nibhy^  Viag. 
Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  361.)  It  was  taken  bv  storm,  and 
deatroyed  by  Caraillua.  {lAv.,  8, 18.)  Horace  men- 
tions the  Regie  Pedana  in  one  of  hia  epistles  (1,4.—* 
Cramer's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  74.) 

PsGAsInas,  a  name  g:iven  to  the  Moaea  from  the 
fountain  Hippocrane,  w&ch  the  winged  steed  Pensus 
ia  aaid  to  nave  produced  with  a  blow  of  his  hoof. 
(P^fljwrt,  8.  1,  l9.-*0vtd,  iferold.,  16,  87.  — Coh*- 
^msiUy  10,  878.) 

Pnolsus,  a  winged  ateed,  the  o&piing  of  Neptune 
and  Medusa,  and  which  spraas  forth  from  the  neck  of 
the  Utter  afler  her  head  had  been  aevwed  by  Pers- 
eus. (ApoUod.,  8,  4,  8.— rirete.  ad  Lycopkr.,  17.) 
Heeiod  says  he  waa  called  Pegaaoa  (H^cKra;)  because 
bom  near  the  aooreee  (sriTyaO  of  Ocean.  {Thsogr., 
888.)  Aa  aoon  aa  he  was  bon  he  flew  upward,  and 
fixed  his  abode  en  Meant  Helicon,  where  with  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  he  produced  the  fountain  Hippoerene. 
(Oridy  Mst,,  6,  266,  seqq.)  He  uaed,  however,  to 
come  and  drink  oocasionally  at  the  fountain  of  Pifenot 
on  the  Acrocorintbus,  and  it  was  here  Ihst  Bellerophen 
caught  him  prepamtory  to  his  soteiiniae  against  the 
Chimera.  After  throwing  off  BeUerophon  when  tbe 
Utter  wished  to  fiy  to  the  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
his  course  to  the  skies,  and  waa  made  a  constellatMn 
by  Jupiter.  .  (Consult  remaiiiB  under  the  article  BeUer- 
ophon.) Pegasua  waa  the  favourite  of  the  MuaeSv 
who  derived  from  hmi,  among  the  poets,  the  appella* 
Uon  ef  "  PegoMtdts."  The  fountain  of  Hippoerene  is 
Iftewise  called  irom  him  "  PsgatHea  vadcB"  or  *'  P^ 
gtms  tmda,'*  (Tjrete.  ad  Lyespkr.,  L  e.-^ApeUod^ 
uigiiizea  oy  v_Wv^ p^  i v. 
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I  e.-^Omi,  Mit,,  4,  786.— Hwf».,M,  57.— Fm 
Atevereii,  td  Hygm.,  I.  e.) — ^*The  hone/'  obseiTes 
Kniffht,  *«  WIS  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  riren ;  and 
eiii|>loyed  as  a  general  aymbol  of  the  waters,  on  acconnt 
of  a  supposed  affinity,  which  we  do  not  find  that  mod- 
em naturalists  have  observed.  Hence  came  the  com- 
position, so  frequent  on  the  Carthaginian  coins,  of  the 
Iiotse  with  the  asterisk  of  the  sun,  or  the  winged  disk 
and  hooded  snakes,  over  his  back ;  and  also  the  use 
made  of  him  as  an  emblematical  derice  on  the  medab 
of  many  Greek  cities.  In  some  instances  the  body  of 
the  animal  terminates  in  plumes ;  and  in  others  has 
only  wings,  so  as  to  form  the  Pegasus,  fabled  by  the 
lat^  Greek  poets  to  have  been  ridden  by  Bellerophon, 
but  only  known  to  the  ancient  theoeonists  as  the  bear- 
er of  Aurora,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, an  allegory  of  which  the  meaning  is  obTious." 
{Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lamg.,  dec.,  ^  111.  —  CUu. 
Joum.f  yol.  S5,  p.  di.>— As  resards  the  constellation 
Pegasus,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  astrono- 
mers always  give  it  the  simple  appeUation  of  **tke 
Horse^  (linrof ).  The  name  U^aaoc  first  comes  in 
among  the  later  mythological  poets.  It  does  not  eren 
occur  in  Aratos ;  the  poet  merely  remarking  that  this 
is  supposed  to^be  the  same  horse  whose  hoof  produced 
the  toontain  Hippocrene.  {Aral.f  Phan.,  S19.)  Era- 
tosthenes, however,  says  (c.  18)  that  this  is  the  steed, 
as  some  think,  which,  after  Bellerophon  had  been 
thrown  from  it,  flew  upward  to  the  stars.  The  opm- 
km,  however,  is,  according  to  him,  an  erroneous  one, 
since  the  steed  in  the  heavens  has  no  wings.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  this  remark  of  Eratosthenes, 
tnat  the  custom  of  representing  Pegasus  with  vrings 
came  in  at  a  later  period.  They  are  i^ded  in  Ptolemy. 
The  Romans,  in  imitetion  of  the  Grreeks,  call  the  con- 
stellation simply  Eqtuu,  for  which  the  poets  substi- 
tute S&nipeSt  ^^^£^  *'^'>  ^o"^?^*  *^^  <>^^  *i>>^- 
lar  expressions.  The  name  Pegasus  appears  to  occur 
only  in  Germamcus  (v.  321,  283).  Ovid  has  Equus 
Oorgoneus,  in  allusion  to  the  fabled  birth  of  the  steed. 
{Fast.,  3,  4JM.—Ideler,  Stemnamen,  p.  115.) 

Pkl4ooii!a,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia  bordering  on 
lUyria.  The  Pelagones,  though  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer as  a  distinct  people,  were  probably  known  to  him, 
from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  father  of  Asteropans, 
a  Psontan  warrior.  (Compare  Strabo,  331.)  They 
must  at  one  time  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  Upper  Thessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia  TripoUtis,  aiul  it  ia  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Gatterer,  in  his  learned  com- 
mentary on  ancient  Tlirace  {Com.  Soe.  Gott.^  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Pteonians,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Strymon  and 
Peneus.  {Herod.y  7,  20.  — fi^ro^.,  327.)  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  between  the  Iu>mans  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  its  northern  frontiers  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  {Lh.f 
31,  28.)  This  pass  led  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  BrounCs  TVove/t, 
p.  45.  {Cramer^s  Anc^  Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  269.^—11. 
Ciritas,  a  city  of  Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  (Lto.,  45, 29. )  Little 
is  known  of  it.  Its  existence  at  a  late  period  appears 
from  the  Syneedemus  of  Hierocles,  and  the  Byzantine 
historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the  strength  of  ite 
citadel  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece^  vol  1,  p.  270.)— III. 
TripoUtis  or  Tripolis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titaresius.  It 
was  called  TripoUtis  from  the  circumstance  of  ite  con- 
taining three  principal  towns ;  which,  as  Livy  informs 
OS  (42, 58),  were  Axons,  Doliche,  and  Pythium.  This 
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district  wts  eoniweted  with  Macedodft  by  a  nairow 
defile  over  the  Cambunian  raoontains.  Ursj  describes 
this  same  canton  in  one  part  of  his  history  under  the 
name  of  Ager  TripoUtanos  (36,  10. — Crama^s  Anc. 
OreeeSy  toI.  1,  p.  366). 

Pblasgi  {JleXaayx^  were  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tente  of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  extended.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chieft 
existed  in  Greece  before  sny  other  dynssty  is  mention- 
ed in  Greek  trsditions.  Danaus  is  in  the  ninth,  Deu- 
calion in  the  eighth,  and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  gener- 
ation before  the  Trojan  vrar ;  but  Phoroneus,  the  Pe- 
lasgian,  is  in  the  eighteenth  generation  before  that 
epoch.  The  Greek  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgic 
race  as  spread  most  widely  over  almost  att  parte  of 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  The  whole 
of  HeUas,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  56),  was  origi- 
nally caUed  Pelasgia ;  and  ^achylus  {SuppL,  250) 
introduces  Pelssgus,  king  of  Aigos,  as  claiming  for 
the  people  namM  after  him  aU  the  country  through 
vrfaich  the  Algus  flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon. 
We  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, Thrace,  Tbesprotia,  Attica,  Bosotia,  and  Phocis. 
{Strah.,  321.— HmNi.,  8,  44.)  The  oracles  of  Dodo- 
na  and  Delphi  were  originally  Pelasgic  {Strab.,  402. — 
Heroi.,  2,  52),  and  Clinton  {Fast.  HelL,  vol  1,  p.  23) 
and  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol  1,  p.  27)  have  adduced 
reasons  for  bdieving  that  the  Macedonians  were  also  a 
Pelasgic  race.  We  likewise  find  tracea  of  the  Pelas- 
gi in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea,  as  Lem- 
nos,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  dec.  {Strah.,  621),  and 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7,  95),  that  the  islands  wers 
inhsbited  by  the  Pehsgic  race  till  they  wero  subdued 
by  the  lonians.  The  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor vras  also  inhabited  in  many  parte  by  the  Pelaagl 
{Strab.,  621.)  The  country  afterward  called  iEoTis 
was  occupied  by  Pelasgians  {Herod. ,  7, 95),  and  hence 
Antendros  was  called  Pelasgic  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (7,  42).  Tralles  in  Caria  was  a  Pelasgic  town 
{Niebuhr^  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  33),  and  two  of  their 
towns  on  the  HeUespont  were  stiU  extant  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (1,  57).  The  preceding  authorities  an 
sufficient  to  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Pelasgic 
race ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  from 
what  quarter  they  originally  came.  Many  modern 
vniters  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal seate  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians  spread 
themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  .£gean 
Sea.  {Maiden,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  69.— ifar«Jb,  Hora 
Pelasgiae,  c  1.)  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  opinion, 
though  it  is  opposed  to  msny  Greek  traditions,  which 
represent  the  Peloponnesus  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Pelasgians,  whence  they  spread  to  Thessaly,  and  thence 
to  the  islands  of  the  i£gean  and  the  Asiatic  coast. — 
The  Pelasgi  were  also  widely  spread  over  the  south  of 
Italy ;  and  the  places  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  settled  are  indicated  by  Maiden  {Rom.  Hist.,  p. 
72,  seqq.)  and  Niebuhr  {Rom.  HisL,  vol.  1,  p.  25, 
seqq.).  There  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting,  sa  some 
modem  writers  have  done,  the  account  of  fiionysius, 
that  the  Pelasffi  emigrated  from  Greece  to  Italy. — In 
some  parte  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgians  remained  in  poe* 
session  of  the  country  to  the  latest  times.  The  Arca- 
dians were  always  considered  by  the  Gredis  themselvee 
as  pure  Pelasgians,  and  a  Pelasgtan  dynasty  reigned 
in  Aroadia  until  the  second  Messenian  war.  {Hsrvd^f 
1,  146 —/(i.,  2, 171.— ii,  8, 73.)  According  to  He- 
rodotus (8,  44 ;  1,  57),  the  Athenians  wero  a  Pelas- 
gic race,  which  had  settled  in  Attica  from  the  earUest 
times,  and  had  undergone  no  change  except  by  receiv- 
ing a  new  name  and  adopting  a  new  language.  lo 
most  parte  of  Greece,  however,  the  Pekagw  race  be- 
came intermingled  with  the  Hellenic ;  but  the  Pebsgi 
probably  at  all  times  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  Qnece.    The  HeUenea  excelled  the  Pe- 
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iMgi  in  mOitaiy  pA>weM  and  a  spirit  of  entaEprise,  and 
were  thus  enabled,  ia  eome  cases,  to  expel  tne  Pelas- 
gi  from  the  coantiy,  though  the  Hellenes  generally 
settled  among  the  Pelasgi  as  a  conquering  people. — 
The  connexion  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controrerfy  among  modem 
writers.  Many  critics  ha?e  maintained  that  they  be- 
longed to  entirely  diffeitent  races,  and  some  have  been 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  Pelasgians  an  Etrurian  or 
PhfBnician  origin.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek 
writers  speak  of  the  Pelasffians  and  their  language  as 
barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (1, 
67)  informs  us,  that  the  Pelasgian  language  was  spo- 
ken in  his  time  at  Placia  and  ScyUce  on  the  Helles- 
pont. This  language  he  describes  as  barbarous ;  and 
on  thia  fact  he  mainly  grounds  his  general  aigument  as 
to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  it  appears  exceedingly  miprobable,  if 
the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a 
Tory  slight  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tongues 
should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of 
Greoce,  end  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  snd 
Arcadians,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pe- 
lasgic origin,  should  have  lost  their  original  language 
and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic  tongue.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  language  and 
adopting  that  of  its  conquerors.  Though  the  Persians 
have  received  many  new  words  into  their  laogusge  from 
their  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom- 
ination have  not  been  sufficient  to  change,  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  the  grammatical  forms  and  general 
structure  of  the  ancient  Persian ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  were  used  by  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors to  brinff  the  French  language  into  general  use  in 
England,  ue  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
main  element  of  the  English  langusge.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suroose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic tongues  were  different  dialecta  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, which  formed  by  their  union  the  Greek  language 
of  later  times. — The  ancient  writers  differ  as  much  re- 
specting the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Peba- 
gi  attained  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  as 
they  do  respecting  their  original  language.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  Uiey  were  litue  better  than 
a  nee  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
Hellenes ;  but  others  represent  them,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  having  attained  to  a  conaiderable  degree 
of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgians  as  cultivating 
•ipriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia, 
aaid  the  tradition,  taught  men  to  bake  bread.  (Poiwon., 
1,  14, 1.)  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Buzyges  yoked  bulls 
to  tho  pk>ugh  (Eti/m.  Mag.,  a.  v.  Bov^vyifc) ;  Pelas- 
gians invented  the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  an- 
imals (Eiym,  Mag.,  a.  v.  oKoiviL — Bekker,  Anted. 
Gr.,  867);  and  a  (Pela^)  Thessalian  in  Egypi 
taught  the  art  of  measuring  land  {Etym.  Mag.,  ubi 
9up.),-^li  is  a  curious  fsct,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  {HitL  of  Rome,  p.  70),  that  the  Grecian 
race  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  most  tapid 
progress  in  civilization  and  intellectual  attainmenu, 
was  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian  blood  was  least  adul- 
terated by  foreign  mixture,  namely,  the  lonians  of  At- 
tica and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  that  we  prob^ 
ably  owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of 
Greece  aU  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  who  were  the  most 
strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to 
literature  or  the  fine  arta.  — Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  the  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  and 
most  of  their  religious  rites  from  the  Pelasgians ;  but, 
without  entering  into  these  questions,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, mth  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  most 
ancient  architectural  monumenta  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  work  of  their  hands.    The  struc- 


tures in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  weetem  ociaet  of 
Asia  Minor,  usually  called  Cyclopean,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legends,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycene,  may  properly  be  assigned  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  All  these  structures  are  character* 
ized  by  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  with  which  they 
are  built.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  is  the 
treasury,  or,  as  othen  call  it, 'the  tomb  of  Aureus  at 
Mycetie. — It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  race.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  name  was  neXap/oi,  and  Mr.  Thirlwali 
rather  fancifully  supposes  that  the  appellati<m  waa  de- 
rived from  ipyoc  and  ireXcj,  and  that  It  signified  **  in* 
habitanto**  or  **  cultivators  of  the  plain.**  The  analogv, 
however,  of  aln^^,  ravpoirdXoCt  d(c.,  seems,  as  Mr. . 
Thirlwali  himself  confesses,  unfavourable  to  this  ety- 
mology. (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)  There  is. 
also  another  objection.  Such  a  derivation  of  the  name 
makes  the  Pelasgians  to  have  been  solely  addicted  to 
agricultural  purauita,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains.  The  pow* 
ers,  too,  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and  protect  the 
fruita  of  the  earth  and  the  growth  of  the  floeka,  appeal 
to  have  been  the  eldest  Pelasffian  divinities ;  but  thia 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  the  nation 
croned  the  sea  to  resch  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
thus  bronght  with  them  the  rudimenta  of  the  arta  con- 
nected with  navigation,  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ae* 
quired  them.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the  JBgean 
are  peopled  hj  Pelasgians,  the  piracies  of  the  Leleges 
I»ecede  the  nse  of  the  fint  maritime  power  among  tho 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  are  found  infest- 
ing the  seas  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  {TkirlwaWM  Greece^ 
vol.  1,  p.  60.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingenious  paper 
**0n  the  names  of  the  Antehellenic  inhabitanta  ot 
Greece"  {PhUd.  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  609,  eegq.y,  main- 
tains, that  the  name  Pelaijgi  (SleXapyot)  was  given  to 
the  race  on  account  of  their  rudeness  of  speech,  which 
sounded  **  to  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  Hellenic  ear" 
like  the  cry  of  the  stork  (ireAop/of ).  Hence  the  peo 
pie  who  spoke  thus  were  called  lieXapryoi  or  storks. 
And  he  seeks  to  confirm  this  etymology  by  endeav- 
onring  to  show  that,  "among  birds,  the  stork  laboured 
under  the  heaviest  charge  of  defective  elocution  ;*' 
that  he  was  heki  to  have  no  tongue  at  all ;  that,  aa 
being  &Y?UMrao(,  he  was  especially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  people  of  barbarous  speech-;  ana  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  KUovec,  a  name  which 
appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the  Latin  Cieenia, 
This  etymology,  however,  proves  too  much.  It  is 
based  on  the  supposition  thst  there  was  a  radical  diC* 
ference  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  forms  of 
speech,  which,  from  what  hu  already  been  premised, 
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could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case, 
derivation  of  the  name  from  that  of  ire2apy6c,  '*a 
stork,*'  appears  also  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  a  roaming  race.  Myrsilus  of  Lesboe 
related,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus,  that 
the  Tyrrhenians,  flying  from  public  calamities  with 
which  Uiey  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tithes  thej  had  not  offered  that  of  their  children, 
had  quitted  their  home,  and  had  long  roamed  about  be- 
fore they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode ;  and  that,  ae 
they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning,  the 
name  of  Pelargi,  or  storks,  was  ^ven  to  them !  (Dteia. 
Hal.,  1,  33.)  This  etymology  is  about  as  valuable  as 
the  one  whi<^  deduces  Pelasgus  from  Pelegr  or  Graius 
from  Reu.  Nor  is  that  derivation  much  superior  which 
traces  Pelasgus  to  iriXayoc,  "the ses,"  and  makes  the 
name  refer  to  the  maritime  habita  of  the  race.  It  ie 
sanctioned,  indeed,  by  the  sotherity  of  HermanD 
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(OpujK.,  vol  t,  p.  174),  but  it 
against  analosy  (Lobeek,  ad  Phryn.^  p.  109) ;  and  if 
It  be  applicaUe  to  the  l^nbeniaD  Peiaagiana  of  later 
timea,  it  certainly  is  not  so  to  the  original  Pelasgians 
of  Dodooa  or  Tbessaly.  Peihaps  the  peculiar  style  of 
building  ascribed  to  the  Pelade  race  may  furnish  us 
with  an  etymolo^  for  their  name,  equal,  at  least  in 
point  of  plausibility,  lo  any  of  those  which  have  thus 
far  been  enumerated.  The  term  PeUrgi  may  mean 
**  tUm^hwUd/ert^*  or  "stone-workerst"  as  indicating  a 
race  whose  massive  style  of  architecture  may  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  haTe  given 
rise  to  a  species  of  national  appellation.  Thus,  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect,  ir^Aa  signified  **a  MtotU**  (rac 

Ulpiath  «d  Demosth.,  de  faU.  Ug.^  p.  376,  B.,  ed. 
Franco/.,  1604. —Compare  Rtthnka^  ad  Tim.  Lex., 
p.  370),  and  &pyou  (or  Fdpyov)  is  an  earlier  form  for 
fyyov.  {BSckh,  Corp.  Intertpt.,  /osc.,  1,  p.  39,  88.) 
The  two  old  forms,  tnen,  wiXa  (**a  «<otts")  and  ipyov 
("tPorA:*'),  may  peihaps  have  produced,  by  their  com- 
bination, the  name  of  UeXapyoi.  {Bneyd.  Z7«.  KnowL, 
vol.  17,  p.  877,  Mtqq. — Clinton,  Fait.  HeU.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1,  geqq. — Curtiut,  de  Antuquu  Italia  incoUtt  ^  6,  oeqq. 
— Anwe,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p.  404,  Meqq.-^TkirlwaWs 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  teqq. — PkHologieal  Museum,  vol. 
I,D.613.) 

PklasoIcuk  (TJeXauytKov),  a  name  given  to  the 
most  ancient  pait  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  from  its  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Pelas^,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled 
in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  itt  the 
erection  of  diese  waits.  The  rampart  raisod  by  this 
people  is  often  mentioned  in  the  kistory  of  Athene, 
and  included  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  This  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Pelasgi  while  they  resided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  departure  it  was  foibidden  to'be 
inhabited  or  cultivated.  {Thucyd.,  3,  l.-^PoUux,  8, 
Vn.-^MyrsiL,  op.  Dion.  Hal.,  I,  l9.-^Herod.,2,6l. 
*^Id,,  6,  137.)  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium.  {Cramer^s  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.) 

Pblasoiotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  occupying  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Peneus  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Perrhabi,  a  tribe  of  Pelas- 
ffic  origin.  ( Simcn. ,  op.  Strab.,  441 . — Cramer^ s  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

Pb  l  asous,  an  ancient  monarch  of  the  Pelasgi.  (  Vid. 
Pelasgi.) 

Pelxthxonii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithe,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  m  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
nium,  in  Thessaly.  {Vtrg.,  Georg.,  Z,  \\b.)  Pele- 
thronium  appears  to  have  been  a  tianch  of  Pelion. 

Pbleus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  .£acus  mon- 
arch of  j£gina,  and  the  nymph  Endeis  the  daujgfater 
of  Chiron.  Having  been  accessory,  alonff  with  Tela- 
mon,  to  the  death  of  their  brother  Phocus, lie  Was  ban- 
ished from  his  native  island,  but  found  an  asvlum  at 
the  court  of  Eurytus,  son  of  Actor,  king  of  Phthia  in 
Thessaly.  He  married  Antigone,  th^  daughter  of  Eu- 
nrtus,  and  received  with  her,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
tne  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Peleus  was  present 
with  Eurytus  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar ; 
but,  having  unfortunately  kiUed  his  father-in-law  with 
tiie  javelin  which  he  had  hurled  against  the  animal, 
he  was  again  doomed  to'  be  a  wanderer.  His  second 
bene&ctor  was  Acaotns,  king  of  lolcos;  but  hero 
asain  he  was  involved  in  troul>le,  through  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Astydamia,  or,  as  Hoi^ 
ace  caUs  her,  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  Acastus.  ( Vid, 
Acastos.)  To  rewud  the  virtue  of  Peleus,  as  fully 
shown  by  his  resisting  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
mia, the  gods  neolvea  to  give  him  a  goddess  in  mar- 
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riage.  The  tpeuse  selected  ibr  hkn  was  dw  sm* 
nymph  Thetis,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  Imn- 
self  and  hil  brother  Neptune ;  but  Themis  having  de- 
clared that  her  child  would  be  greater  than  his  siie, 
the  gods  withdrew.  {Pmd.,Istk.,%,S»,s§qq.)  Oth- 
ers ssy  that  she  was  courted  by  Jupiter  alone,  till  hs 
was  informed  by  Prometheus  that,  if  he  had  a  bod  by 
her,  that  son  would  dethrone  him.  {ApoUoL,  ^  1^ 
l.-^ScXd.  ad  n.,  1,  619.)  Others,  again,  maintain 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  st- 
aent  to  the  wishes  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the  god,  in  his 
anger,  condemned  her  to  espouse  a  mortal ;  or  that  Jo* 
no  herself  selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse,  (fi.,  Si, 
59. — ApoU.  Rkod,,  4,  798,  seqq,)  Chiron,  being 
made  aware  of  the  will  of  the  goda,  advised  Peleus  to 
aspire  to  the  bed  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  instnct- 
ed  him  how  to  win  her.  He  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and 
seized  and  held  her  fast,  though  she  changed  herself 
into  every  variety  of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a 
serpent,  and  a  lioness.  (Find.,  Nem.,  4, 101. — So^., 
frag.  op.  Sckol.  ad  Nem.,  8, 60.)  The  wedding  was 
solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  all  hononred 
it  with  their  presence,  and  bestowed  armour  on  tfao 
brideflroom.  (R,  17,  196.— i5.,  18,  84.)  Chirai 
gavenim  the  famous  ashen  spear  afterward  wielded 
by  his  son ;  and  Neptune  bestowed  on  him  the  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  steeds  Balius  and  Xanthus.  The 
oflbprin^  or  this  union  was  the  csilebrated  Achilles. 
Accordmg  to  one  account,  Peleus  was  deserted  by  bis 
goddess-wife  for  not  allowin|[  her  to  cast  the  iofoat 
Achilles  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  to  try  if  hs 
were  mortal.  {Vid.  Achilles.)  This,  however,  is  a 
postbomeric  fiction,  since  Homer  represents  Peleas 
and  Thetis  as  dwelling  together  all  the  lifetime  of 
their  son.  Of  Peleus  it  is  farther  related,  that  he  sll^ 
vived  his  eon,  and  even  grandson  {Od.,  11,  493.— 
Eurip.,  Androm.),  and  died  in  misery  in  tha  island  of 
Cos.  {CalUm.,  ap.  Sckol.  od  Find.,  Pyth.,  8,  167. 
•^Keightley's  Mytkohgy,  p.  813,  oeqq.)  It  wm  at 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  that  the  coddess  of 
Discoid  throw  the  apple  of  gold  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembled  deities,  with  which  was  connected  so  mnch 
misfortune  for  both  the  Ttojans  and  the  Greeks. 
{Vid.  Helena,  and  Paris.) 

PbliIdbs,  daughters  of  Pelies.    {Vid.  Jason,  and 
also  Pelias,  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  article.) 

Pblias,  the  twin  brother  of  Nelens,  was  son  of 
N^tune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmonens.  Thf 
mother,  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  exposed  her  twin- 
sons  ss  soon  as  they  were  bom.  A  troop  of  mares, 
followed  by  their  keeper,  passing  by  where  they  lay, 
one  of  the  mares  touched  the  face  of«one  of  the  in- 
fanta with  her  hoof,  and  made  it  Itoid  (ireXiov).  The 
keeper  took  and  reared  the  babes,  naminff  the  one 
with  the  mark  Pelias,  the  other  Neleus.  When  they 
grew  up 
km  her 

treated.     --~,r . o^-  , 

of  Juno ;  and  Pelias,  who  never  showed  any  regard 
for  that  goddess,  slew  her  before  it  The  brothen 
afterward  fell  into  diecoid,  and  Pelias  abode  at  lolcos, 
but  Neleus  settled  in  Elis,  where  he  built  a  town 
named  Pylos.  Tyro  afterward  married  her  uncle 
Cretheus,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  JBsod,  Sco- 
res, and  Amythaon.  Cretheus  was  succeeded  in  the 
kinsdom  of  lolcos  by  ^son,  who  became  by  Alci- 
mede  the  father  of  Jason.  Pelias,  by  foroe  or  fisod, 
deprived  i£son  of  his  kingdom,  snd  then  soo^  the 
life  of  the  infant  Jason ;  but  the  parenta  of  the  latter 
gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  meantime  eonveyed 
him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  to 
whose  care  they  committed  hnn.— The  rest  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelias  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jason. 
{ApoUod.,  1,  9, 7,  seqq.^Od.,  11,  336,  seqq.)  Palias 
married  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or,  ss  otheis 
say,  Pfailomache  the  daughter  of  Ampfaion,  and  becsmt 
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bjr  ba  the  lather  of  one  wm,  Acaetut,  tad  of  four 
dsQ^ters,  Piaidice,  Pelopea,  Hippolhoe,  and  Alcee- 
tis.  {ApoUod.,  I,  9,  10.)  These  dangbten  were 
called  Peliades,  and  became,  unwittingly,  throo^h 
the  aits  of  Medea,  the  slayera  of  their  aire.  {Vtd. 
Jason.) 

Pklzobs,  a  patroD3rinic  of  Achillea,  as  the  son  of 
Peleaa.    (KMLPeleoa.) 

Pbliqni,  an  Italian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Sabine 
race,  according  to  Ovid  {Fa$t.,  3,  96),  but,  according 
to  Festus,  deri-ving  their  origin  from  lllyria.  The 
statement  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  probable  one,  if 
we  oonaider  the  uniformity  of  language,  customa,  and 
character  apparent  in  all  the  minor  tribes  of  central 
Italy,  as  well  aa  in  the  Samnites,  between  whom  and 
the'Sabines  theee  tribea  may  be  said  to  form  an  inter* 
mediate  link  in  the  Oscan  chain. — The  Peligtii  were 
situate  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Marsi,  and 
had  Coifinium  for  their  chief  town.  They  deri?e  some 
consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war  ae  the  aeat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
eflforts  of  the  coalition,  OorAniom  would  have  become 
the  capita]  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  {Strab., 
341.)~-Tbe  country  of  the  Peliffni  was  small  in  ex- 
tent, snd  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
Its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  atreama.  (Hofoce,  Od.,  3,  19.-^09ui,  FobL^  4, 
^  685.)  That  some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile, 
we  learn  also  from  the  latter  poet.  (Xm.,  8,  16. — 
Cremm't  Ane.  luUf^  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 

PblIon,  I.  a  range  of  moontaina  in  Thessaly,  along 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  Its  principal  summit 
rises  behind  lolcos  and  Ormenium.  The  chain  ex- 
tends from  the  southeastern  extremihr  of  the  Lake 
Boebei's,  where  it  unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magneeia. 
{Strako,  U^.-^ Herod.,  7,  129. --Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  4S9.)  In  a  fragment  of  Dicarar^ 
chus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed description  of  Pelion  and  ita  botanical  productions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  both  as  to 
forest-trees  and  planta  of  various  kinds.  {Cramer^ 
L  e.)  On  the  most  elevated  psrt  of  the  mountain  was 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Act»aa,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias 
ascended  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  prieat; 
and  auch  wae  the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit, 
that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  {Di* 
ctBoreh.,  p.  29.)  It  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Pindar  appIieTto  Pelion  the  epithet  of  atormy .  {Pyth. , 
9,  6.) — Homer  allodea  to  this  mountain  aa  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  Centaura,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
itfac.  (22.,  2,  743.~-Compare  Find,,  Pyth,,  2,  83.) 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  caTo,  as  Dicsarchos  relatea,  occupied  the  high* 
est  point  of  the  mountain.  {Cramer^  l.  c)  In  their 
wara  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as  the  poets  fable, 
placed  Oasa  upon  Pelion,  and  **  rolled  upon  Oasa  the 
leafy  Olympus,*'  in  their  daring  attempt  to  acale  the 
heavena.  [Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  281,  tea.)  The  famous 
apesr  of  Peleus,  which  descended  to  his  son  Achilles, 
and  which  none  but  the  latter  and  his  parent  could 
wield,  was  cut  from  an  ash-tree  on  this  mountain,  and 
thence  receiired  ita  name  of.  Peluu.  {Horn.,  11.,  16, 
144.)— U.  A  city  of  lllyria,  on  the  Macedonian  bor- 
der, and  commending  a  pass  leading  into  that  country. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  ita 
situation  ;  and  Arrian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
his  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  Alexander. 
{Exp.  AL,  1,  5,  eeqq.)  We  must  look  for  it,  most 
probably,  in  the  mountaina  which  aeparate  the  district 
of  Castoria  (the  ancient  Orestis)  irom  that  of  Okrida, 
It  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  modern  town  of 
6  K 


BiehUsUSy  situated  on  a  rim  of  the  tame  Mme.-~ 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pblla,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top  of  the 
Sinus  Tbermaicus,  on  the  confinea  of  Emathia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Edessa  was 
annihilated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gran- 
deur to  Philip  and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  bom 
there,  and  wbo  was  hence  styled  PtUausJuvems\»y  the 
Roman  poets.  According  to  Stephanua  Byxantinua,  its 
more  ancient  appellation  waa  Bunomus  and  Bnnomeiay 
which  it  exchanged  for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas. 
Livy  describes  it  aa  aitaate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the 
southwest,  and  surrounded  with  morasses  formed  by 
sta|[nant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so  deep  as  to 
be  impassable  either  in  winter  or  in  eummer.  In  the 
morass  nearest  the  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immense  lalSour,  ao  as  to  be  capable  of  aupporting  the 
wall,  and  aecure  against  any  injury  from  the  surround- 
ing moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  join  the 
city  rampart,  but  it  was  divided  from  it  by  a  river 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  waa  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  waa-  called  Ludias,  Los* 
dies,  and  Lydius.  {Lis.,  44, 46. )  The  baths  of  Pel- 
la  wero  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  producing  bil- 
iary complainta,  aa  we  are  informed  bv  toe  comic  poet 
Macho.  {Athen,,  8,41.)  Pella,  under  the  Romans, 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  the  third  region  of  Mace- 
don.  (Lie.,  45, 29.)  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  £g» 
natia,  according  to  Strabo  (328)  and  the  Itinerariea. 
From  the  coins  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
colonized  by  Julius  Gssar.  Under  the  late  emperors  it 
assumed  the  title  of  Col,  JuL  Pelia;  and  it  ia  prob- 
able, aa  Mannert  baa  observed,  that  in  the  reij^  of 
Dioclesian  this  name  was  exchanged  for  DiocleaieDop* 
olis,  which  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  330. 
^^Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479).  lu  ancient  ap- 
pellation, however,  stiU  remained  in  use,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  Jornandes  (jR.  G.,  56)  and  Hierecles  {Sy^ 
necdem.,p.  638).  The  rains  of  Pella  are  yet  visible  on 
the  spot  called  Palatisa  or  Alaklisi  by  the  Turks. 
"U  ne  rsste  plus  de  Pella,"  says  Beaojour,  *'que 
quelqnea  ruinea  insignificantea ;  mais  on  voit  encore 
le  poortour  de  aOn  magnifique  port,  et  lea  vestiges  du 
canal  qui  joignoit  ce  port  A  ia  mer  par  le  niveau  le 
mieuz  entendo.  Lea  mosqu^es  de  Jettidji  ont  htS 
b&tiea  avec  lea  debris  des  palais  des  rois  MacMoni- 
ens."  {Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Griee,  vol.  1,  p. 
87.— Cram«r'«  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  2S5.) 

Pbllvni,  a  city  of  Achaia,  aouthwest  of  Sicyoo, 
situate  on  a  lof^  uid  precipitous  hill  about  aixtv  stadia 
from  the  aea.  From  the  nature  of  ita  position,  the  town 
waa  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  {Psiuan.,  7,  26« 
— Straho,  386.)  lu  name  waa  derived  either  firom  the 
Titan  PaJlas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was  son  of 
Phorbas.  {ApoUon.,  Arg.,  1, 176.-~/foei.,  Jl.,  2, 574.) 
The  Pellenians  alone  amoiiff  the  Acheana  firat  aided 
the  Lacedamooians  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  though 
afterward  all  the  other  statee  followed  their  exampfe* 
{Th»eyd,,  2,  9.)  They  were  often  engaged  in  hostil- 
ities vrith  their  neighbours  the  Phliaaians  and  Sicyo- 
nians.  {Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  2.)  Pelleoe  vraa  cele- 
brated for  iu  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which 
were  given  as  prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastie 
gamea  held  there  in  honour  of  Mercury.  {Pindar, 
Olymp.,  9, 146.)  The  roina  of  Peilene  are  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Trieala,  aa  we  are  assured  by  Sir.  W. 
Gell,  who  obtained  his  infbrmstion  from  Col.  Leake. 
(Itin.  of  Ike  Morea,  p.  20. — Cramsf's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

PiLopiA  or  PilopIa,  a  daughter  of  Thyestea,  the 
brother  of  Atreus.  She  became,  bj  her  own  parent, 
the  mother  of  JBgiathus.    (  Vid.  Atreus. ) 

PklopIdas,  son  of  Hippoclus,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  familiea  of  Thebea.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mastinea  (B.C.  885),  in  which  the 
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Thebuis  took  part  m  allies  of  the  Lacedamonuns, 
under  the  Spartan  king  Agesipolis.  In  this  battle, 
Pelopidas  being  wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saved 
from  death  by  Epaminondas,  who  protected  him  with 
his  shield,  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  Arcadi- 
ans until  the  Lacedamonians  came  lo  their  relief,  and 
saved  both  their  lives.  From  that  time  a  close  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  When  the 
Lacedamonians  surprised  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  and 
established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  that  city, 
Pelopidas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired 
lo  Athens,  together  with  a  number  of  other  citizens. 
After  a  time,  ne  and  his  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  for  surprising  and  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular  gov- 
ernment. Pelopidas  and  some  of  his  friends  set  off 
from  Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  en- 
ter Thebes  uno^rved,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued  in  the  night, 
and,  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.  The  people  then  rose  in 
arms,  and,  having  proclaimed  Pelopidas  their  com- 
mander, they  obliged  the  Spartan  garrison  to  surrender 
the  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  879).  Pelopidas 
soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  and  thus  divide  the  attention  of  the  for- 
mer power.  The  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
Lacedamonians  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Bcb- 
otia  by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  having  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured 
to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegyra, 
near  Orchomenus.  The  Lacedamonians  were  defeat- 
ed, and  thus  Pelopidas  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible ;  a  fact 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  (B.C.  371),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought  under  the 
command  of  his  friend  Epammondas.  In  the  year 
369  B.C.,  the  two  friends,  being  appointed  two  of  the 
Boeotarchs  iPlut.,  Vit.  Pdop.t  c.  24),  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Aigos,  and  Arcadia,  and 
other  states  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Having  conquered  Messenia,  they  iovitM  the 
descendsnts  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone 
into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  ro- 
peuple  their  country.  They  thus  confined  the  power 
of  Sparta  to  the  limits  of  Laconia.  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  on  their  return  to  Thebes,  were  tried 
for  having  retained  the  command  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  acquitted ;  and 
Pelopidas  was  afterward  employed  against  Alexander, 
tyrant  of  Phera,  who  was  endeavoonng  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  Thessaly.  He  defeated  him.  From 
Thessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  and 
son  of  Amyntas  U.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages. 
A  year  after,  however,  Ptolemy  murdered  his  brother 
Alexander,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Pelop- 
idas, being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late  king, 
enlisted  a  band  of  mereenariee,  with  which  he  mareh^ 
•gainst  Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
hold  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiccas,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexsnder,  till  he  was  of  sge,  and 
to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes ;  and  he  gave  to  Pelop- 
idas his  own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  compan- 
ions as  hostages.  Some  time  after,  Pelopidas,  being 
in  Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Phera,  but  the  Thebans  sent 
Epaminondas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
release  him.  The  Thebans,  soon  after,  having  discov- 
ered that  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  sent  ambss- 
ladors  to  conclode  an  alliance  with  Artazerxes,  king 


of  Persia,  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidas  to  inppoit  thsir 
own  interest  at  the  saote  court.  His  fame  had  prs- 
ceded  him,  and  he  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  him  peculiar  fa- 
vour. Pelopidas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which  the  The- 
bans were  styled  the  king's  hereditary  friends,  and  m 
which  the  independence  of  each  of  the  GnA.  states, 
including  Messenia,  was  fully  recognised.  He  thus 
disappointed  the  ambition  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens, 
which  aimed  at  the  sopremscy  over  the  rest.  The 
Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they  put  their 
ambassador  Timagoras  to  death  on  his  return  to  Athena 
Pelopidas,  after  his  return,  was  sppointed  to  march 
against  Alexander  of  Phera,  who  had  committed  fresh 
encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But,  when  the  army  was 
on  the  point  of  marchine,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place,  .which  so  dismayed  the  Thebans  that  Pelopidss 
wss  obliged  to  set  off  with  only  800  volunteers,  trust- 
ing to  the  Thessalians,  who  joined  him  on  the  route. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  place  called 
Cynoscephsla.  Pelopidas,  by  great  exertions,  although 
his  army  was  much  inferior  in  numbers,  obtained  anM- 
vantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexsnder  were  retreating^ 
when  Pelopidas,  venturing  too  far  amid  the  enemy, 
was  slain.  The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  ThessaUans 
at  his  loss  was  unbounded :  they  paid  splendid  funeral 
honours  to  his  remains.  The  Thebans  avenged  bis 
death  by  sending  a  fresh  srmy  against  Alexander,  who 
was  defeated,  ai^l  was  soon  after  murdered  by  his  own 
wife. — Pelopidss  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  commanders  of  his  age,  but 
he  and  his  friend  Epaminondas  rank  amonff  the  most 
estimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece.  (l^ltU.,  Vit, 
Pelop.^Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.-^Pausan.,  9,  13,  dec.— £»- 
Cjfcl.  U*.  Knoufl,  vol.  17,  p.  888,  sef .) 

PsLOPONNKsiIcuM  BctLDM  is  the  name  given  to 
the  great  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  headed 
by  Sparta,  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  431  te  404 
B.C .  The  war  waa  a  consequence  of  the  j ealeosy  with 
which  Sparta  and  Athens  regarded  each  other,  as  states 
each  of  which  was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as 
the  heads  respectively  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  nces, 
and  as  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forma  of  civil  gov- 
emment.  oligarehy  and  democracy.  The  war  was  ea- 
gerly desired  by  a  strong  party  in  each  of  those  states ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  occaaion  lor  commen- 
cing hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for  thirty  yeara  had 
been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the 
year  B.C.  446.  Such  an  occasion  was  presented  bv 
the  aflairs  of  Coreyra  and  Potidaea.  In  a  quarrel,  which 
soon  became  a  war,  between  Corinth  and  Coreyra,  re- 
spectmg  Epidamnos,  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (B.C. 
436),  Uie  (5orcyreans  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance. 
Their  request  was  granted,  as  far  as  the  conclusion  of 
a  defensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Coicyra,  and 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Co- 
rinUiians.  Potidaa,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  wss  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and,  even  after  its  subjection  to 
Athens,  continued  to  receive  every  year  from  Corinth 
certain  functionaries  or  officers  {kirii^fuovpryoi).  The 
Athenians,  suspecting  that  the  Potidaans  were  inclined 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  instigating  the  towns  of  Chslcidiice,  required  them 
to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  functionaries,  and  to  give 
other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  Potidaans  re- 
fused ;  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Chalcidian  towns, 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Coiinth. 
The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  against  them,  and, 
after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  Potidaa 
(B.C.  433).  The  Corinthians  now  obuined  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  in 
which  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  with 
regard  to  Coreyra  and  Potidaa.  After  othen  of  the 
allies  had  brought  their  charges  against  Athens^  and 
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after  some  of  the  Athenitn  eDToys,  who  hamMiied  to 
be  in  cbo  citj,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  itate, 
the  Spartans  fiiat,  and  afterward  all  the  allies,  decided 
that  Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved 
npon  immediate  war;  King  Archidamos  alone  recom- 
mended some  delay.  In  the  interval  necessary  for 
preparation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blame 
of  qpmmencing  hostilitiea  opon  the  Athenians,  by  send- 
ing three  several  embassies  to  Athens  with  demands  of 
each  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted.  In  the  as- 
sembly which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  a  final  an- 
awer  to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  the 
war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.  He  ad- 
vised the  people  to  bring  all  their  moveable  property 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
provoked  to  give  them  battle  with  inferior  uombers,  but 
to  expend  all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  in  collecting  supplies  from  subject  states ; 
and  farther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the 
war  lasted.  His  advice  waa  adopted,  and  the  Spartan 
envoye  were  sent  home  with  a  refusal  of  their  de- 
mands, bat  with  an  offer  to  refer  the  matters  in  differ- 
ence to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  no  intention  of  acceptinff.  After  this, 
the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  3ie  rival  sutcs 
was  discontinued.  Thucydides  (2,  1)  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  from  the  early  spring  of  the  year  431 
B.C.,  the  fifteenth  of  the  thirty  years*  truce,  when  a 
party  of  Tbebana  made  an  attempt,  which  at  first  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  ultimately  defeated,  to  surprise  Pla^ 
tna.  The  truce  being  thus  openly  broken,  both  par- 
ties addressed  themselves  to  the  war.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  included  all  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus except  Achaia  (which  joined  them  afterward) 
and  Aigos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris, 
Pbocis,  Locris,  Bosotia,  the  island  of  Leucas,  and  the 
sities  of  Anibracia  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the 
Athenians  were  Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samoa  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  JCgean  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  aubjection  (Thera  and  Melos,  which  were 
still  independent,  remained  neutral),  Platca,  the  Mes- 
senian  colony  in  Naupactus,  the  majority  of  the  Acar- 
naniana,  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Ureek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
Hellespont.  The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in 
her  land  forces,  which,  however,  consisted  of  contin- 
gents from  the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  lim- 
ited; the  Spartans  were  also  deficient  in  money.  The 
Athenian  strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  which  was  manned 
chiefly  by  foreign  aailors,  whom  the  wealth  they  col- 
lected from  their  alliea  enabled  them  to  pay.  Thu- 
cydidee  informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedamoni- 
aos  waa  ^e  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  de- 
liverers of  Greece,  while  the  Atheniana  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
through  their  tyranny,  .and  to  which  the  states  which 
jet  reuined  their  independence  feared  to  be  brouffht 
into  subjection.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  431  B.C., 
the  Peloponnesiana  invaded  Attica  under  ^le  command 
of  Archidamos,  king  of  Sparta.  Their  progress  was 
slow,  as  Archidamos  appeara  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  try  what  oould  be  done  by  intimidating  the 
Athenians  before  proceeding  to  extremities.  Yet  their 
presence  waa  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
psople  bad  anticipated ;  and,  when  Archidamna  made 
ms  appearance  at  Achama,  they  began  loudly  to  de- 
mand to  be  led  out  to  battle.  Pericles  firmly  adhered 
to  hia  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Peloponnesiana  returned 
home.  Before  their  departure  the  Athenians  had  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which  was  joined  by  fifty  Cor- 
eyrean  abtpa,  to  waate  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus ; 
sod  towaros  the  autumn  Periclea  led  the  whole  dispo- 
sable foiee  of  the  city  into  Megaris,  which  ha  laid 


vroste^  In  'the  same  summer  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  inhabitanta  of  JSgina  from  their  island,  which  they 
colonized  with  Athenian  settlers.  In  the  winter  there 
was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  them  an  ora- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  is  preserved  by  Thucydi" 
des  <2,  36-46).  In  the  followinff  summer  (B.C.  430> 
the  Peloponnesiana  again  invaded  Attica  under  Archi-* 
damns,  who  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  the  year  before,  and  left  acarcely 
a  comer  of  the  land  unravaged.  This  invasion  laated 
forty  days.  In  the  mean  time,  a  grievous  pestilenco 
broke  out  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  the  more  viru« 
lenco  on  account  of  the  crowded  atate  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visiution  Thucydides,  who  was  himself  » 
8offe|gr,  has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  de- 
scripJBn  (2,  46,  >6^.).  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
against  Periclss  were  renewed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  call  an  assembly  to  defend  his  policy.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  for  as  to  prevent  any  overtures  for  peace 
being  made  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  but  he  himself 
was  fined,  though  immediately  afterward  he  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  Peloponnesiana  Were  in 
Atdca,  Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  ravase  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  Potidca 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians  on  favourable  terms. 
{Tkucyd.,  2,  70.)  The  next  year  (B.C.  429),  instead 
of  invadinjr  Attica,  the  Peloponnesiana  laid  siege  to 
Platsa.  The  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  forced 
their  enemies  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  In 
the  same  summer,  an  invasion  of  Acamania  by  the 
Ambracians  and  a  body  of  Pcloponnesian  troops  was 
repulsed ;  and  a  large  Pcloponnesian  fleet,  which  was 
to  have  joined  in  tM  attack  on  Acamania,  waa  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns  waa  defeated  with  great 
loas.  In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  the  Athenians 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odryss  in  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  on 
which  occasion  Sitalces  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athe- 
niana to  aobdoe  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  now  collected  an  army  of  160,()i00  men,  with  which 
he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to  revenge  the  breach  of 
certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  had  made  to  him 
the  year  before,  and  aiVerward  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottieana,  but  he  did  not  at« 
tempt  to  reduce  any  of  the  Greek  cities.  About  the 
middle  of  this  year  Periclea  died.  The  invasion  of 
Attica  waa  repeated  in  the  next  aummer  (428  B.C.) ; 
and,  immediately  afterward,  all  Leabos  except  Me* 
thymne  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Mytilenoans  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  waa  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
tcaans,  amounting  to  220,  made  their  eaeape  from  the 
besieged  city  in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athena. 
In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponnesiana  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  while  they  sent  a  fleet  of  42  nUcya,  on- 
der  Alcidas,  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the 
fleet  aziived  Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidaa^ 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  home.  In  an  assembly 
which  waa  held  at  Athens  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the 
Mytilenaana,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  inatigation  of 
Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves;  but  this 
barbaroua  decree  was  repealed  the  next  day.  The 
land  of  the  Lesbians  (except  Methymne)  was  seised 
and  divided  among  Athenian  cititena,  to  whom  the 
inhabitanta  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of  their  for- 
mer pronerty.  In  the  same  summer  the  Plateans  aur- 
rendered;   they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was 

f;iven  up  to  the  Thebana,  who  razed  it  to  the  gronnd. 
n  the  year  436  the'  Lacedasmonians  were  Sbiemd 
from  invadinc  Attica,  by  earthquakea.  An  expedition 
against  MuSm,  under  the  Athenisa  generdi  bemea^ 
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tbenee,  completely  failed ;  but  ifteiward*  DemoiUM- 
oca  and  tlie  Acainaniaoa  routed  the  Ambneianai  who 
nearly  all  perished.  In  the  winter  (426-5)  the  Atbe- 
niana  purified  the  ialand  of  Deloe,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  Apollo  for  the  ceaaation  of  the  ptague.  At 
the  beginninff  of  the  summer  of  425,  the  Peloponne- 
aians  invaded  Attica  for  the  fifth  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  directed  their 
thoughta  towards  Sicily,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Leon* 
tini  in  a  war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accom- 
panied this  fleet,  in  order  to  act,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fortified  ry- 
lus  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  the  northern  headland 
of  the  modem  Bay  of  Navarino.  In  the  course  of  the 
operationa  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge  himy  a 
body  of  Lacedsmonians.  including  several  noble  Spar- 
tans, got  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Spbacteria,%t  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultimately  taken  prisoners 
by  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Messenians,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spai^ 
tans.  After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig- 
orous offensive  opemdons,  of  which  the  most  import 
tant  was  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Nici- 
as  early  in  B.C.  424.  This  summer,  however,  the 
Athenians  suffered  some  reverses  ih  BoBOtia,  where 
they  lost  the  battle  of  DeUum,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidas,  among  other 
exploits,  took  Amphipolis.  The  Athenian  ez]Mdition 
to  Sicily  was  abandoned,  after  some  operations  of  no 
ipeat  importance,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island,  which  was  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Hermocrates,  a  cititen  of  Syracuse.  In  the 
year  423,  a  year's  truce  was  concluded  between  Spar- 
ta and  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos- 
tilities vrere  renewed  in  422,  and  Cleon  was  sent  to 
cope  with  Brasidas,  who  had  continued  his  opera- 
tions even  during  the  truce.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween these  generala  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  Hie  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
double  deliverance  which  they  experienced  in  the  deaths 
both  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  In  the  following  year 
(421)  Nicies  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  peace  vrith 
Sparta  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  were,  a  mu- 
tual restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  This 
tmaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  except 
the  Bmotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians. 
This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta 
had  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises,  and  Athens 
ineiated  on  their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  the 
other  sutes  was  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
was  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens  immediate- 
Iv  after  the  peace ;  and  intrigues  were  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  with  Argos  at  the 
head.  An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  Spaita  into  al- 
liance with  Argos,  but  it  failed.  A  similar  overture, 
subsequently  made  to  Athens,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  larse  party  hostile  to  the  peace, 
and  the  Athenians  concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  for  100 
years  (B.C.  420).  In  the  year  418,  the  Aigtve  con- 
federacy was  broken  up  by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  a  peace,  and  soon  sAer  an  alliance,  was 
made  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  Sy  the  Athenians  against 
Mek»,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The 
Melians  surrendered  at  discretion ;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  manhood  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
and  childran  were  made  slaves ;  and  subsequently  500 
Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to  ooctfpy  the  island. 
{Thueyd.j  6,  116.)  The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not 
considered  at  an  end,  though  its*  terms  .had  been  bro- 
ken on  both  sides,  tiU  the  year  416,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans nndefcook  their  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily. 
98S 


(Fid.  8yiieiis«.)    Sicily  proved  a  rock  u^aiost  wUch 
their  resources  and  efforts  were  firuitlessly  eipended. 
And  Sparta,  which  furnished  but  a  commander  and  a 
handful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Syracuae,  aoon  be- 
held her  anUgonist  reduced,  by  a  aeries  of  unparalleled 
miafortunea,  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  weak* 
npss.    The  accustomed  procrastination  of  tbe  Spar- 
tana,  and  the  timid  policy  to  which  they  ever  adhned, 
alone  preaerved  Athens  in  this  critical  moment,  or  at 
leaat  retarded  her  downfalL    Time  was  allowed  for 
ber  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  consteni- 
tioo  occasioned  by  the  news  of  the  Sicilian  diaaatsr ; 
and,  instead  of  vievring  the  hostile  fleets,  as  they  bad 
anticipated,  ravaging  Uieir  coasts  and  blockading  the 
Pir»ua,  they  were  enabled  atill  to  dispute  the  empiie 
of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  of  their 
dependencies.    Alcibiades,  whose  exile  had  proved  ae 
injurious  to  his  country,  since  it  was  to  his  counsels 
alone  that  the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  aU 
tribated,  now  interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  by  hia  in- 
triguea  prevented  the  Persian  satrap,  Tiaaapbemea, 
from  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spartan  admiral 
that  superiority  offeree  which  must  at  once  have  termi- 
nated the  war  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic.    (  Thucud.,  lib.,  8.)    The  tempoiaiy  rev- 
olution which  waa  effected  at  Athens  by  nis  contri- 
vance also,  and  which  placed  the  state  at  wiance 
with  the  fleet  and  army  stationed  at  Samoa,  afforded 
him  another  opportunity  of  rendering  a  real  service  to 
his  country  by  moderating  the  violence  and  animosity 
of  the  latter.    The  victory  of  Cynossema  and  the  mi- 
sequent  successes  of  Alcibiades,  now  elected  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country,  once  more 
restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  bad 
she  reposed  that  confidence  in  tbe  talents  of  her  gao- 
oral  which  they  deserved  and  her  neceeaitiea  required, 
the  efforts  of  Spsrta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  might  have 
proved  unavaihog.    But  the  second  exile  of  Alcibia- 
des, and,  still  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  which  con- 
demned to  death  the  generals  who  fought  and  con- 
quered at  Argmusa,  sealed  the  ruin  of  Athens;  and 
the  battle  of  Argos  Potamos  at  length  terminaltd  a 
contest  which  haa  been  carried  on,  with  scarcely  any 
intermiaaion,  during  a  p|eriod  of  twenty-seven  yeara, 
with  a  spirit  and  animosity  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  vrarfare.    Lysander  now  sailed  to  Athena,  leceiviuff 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blockaded 
the  city,  which  surrendered  after  a  few  months  (B.C. 
AO^)  on  terma  dictated  by  Sparta,  with  a  Tiew  of  ma- 
king Athens  a  useful  ally  by  giving  the  aecendancv  in 
the  state  to  the  oligarchical  party.    The  biatoiy  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  vrritten  by  Thucydides,  upon 
whose  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far  aa  his  narrative 
goes,  we  may  place  the  fullest  dependence.    His  his- 
tory ends  abruptlv  m  the  year  41 1  B.C.     For  the  rest 
of  the  war  we  have  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Dio* 
dome.    The  value  of  Xenophon's  history  is  impaired 
by  his  prejudices,  and  that  of  Diodoros  by  his  caraess- 
ness.    {Bneycl,  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  ^9,  •tqq,^' 
Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece^  vol.  2,  p.  209,  eeq.) 

Pelofonnssus  {T[eXoir6wnooc),  that  is,  accordioc 
to  the  commonly-received  explanation,  "  (he  island  of 
Pelope*^  (TLiXoiro^  v9<T0f ),  a  celebrated  peninsula,  com- 
prehending the  moat  aouthem  part  of  Greece,  and 
which  would  be  an  island  were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Pelops,  who  is  reported  by  tbe  later  Greek  my- 
tboloffists  to  have  been  oi  Phrygian  origin.  Thucyd- 
ides, liowever  (1,  9),  simply  observes  that  he  came 
from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  him.  He 
married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnooMoa,  king 
of  Pisa  in  EUs,  and  succeedM  to  his  kingdom.  Pe- 
lops is  said  also  to  have  subsequently  extended  his  do- 
minions over  many  of  the  districts  boidertnr  upon  Elis, 
whence  the  whole  country,  sceording  to  the  commov 
account,  obtained  the  name  of  PeloponnetttsL     Ag»- 
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tnemnon  and  Menelaot  were  descended  from  him.— 
Soch  is  the  mythic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Peloponneana.    The  word,  however,  doea  not 
occur  in  Homer.    The  original  name  of  the  peninsula 
appears  to  have  been  Apia  {Hom.y  ll.^  1, 270. — Id,  ib.^ 
3,  49),  and  it  was  so  called,  according  to  ^sehylus 
{iSuppl.t  256),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pkuasnias  (2,  A,  6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telehin, 
waa  descendant  of  i£gialeoe.     When  Argos  had  the 
supremacy,  the  peninsula,  aceording  to  Stiabo  (871), 
was  sometimes  called  Aigos;   and,  indeed,  Homer 
aeems  to  use  the  term  Argos,  in  some  cases,  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  peninsula.    {Thucyd.,  1,  0.)    The  ori- 
gin, therefore,  of  the  name  Peloponnesus  still  remains 
open  to  investigation.    It  is  possible  that  Pelope,  in- 
stead of  having  actuallv  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol representing  an  old  race  by  the  name  of  Pelopes, 
according  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
appellatiotts  of  the  Bryopes,  Meropes,  Dolopes,  and 
others.    The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  old  race,  and  the  very  term  Pelopes 
(Pel-opes)  itself  will  receive  somethmg  like  confirma- 
tion from  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Buttmsnn  relative 
to  the  early  population  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.   (Vtd.  Apia,  and  Opici.)    After  the  line  of 
the  mythic  Pelope  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try aa  the  lords  of  all  Aigos  and  of  many  islands,  the 
name  of  Peloponnesus  would  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  nse,  and,  by  a  common  error,  to  have  been 
tiaosfened  from  the  race  or  nation  of  the  Pelopes  to 
their  fiibulous  leader.    {Vid.  Pelops.)— Peloponnesus, 
thoQgh  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Greece,  mav  be  looked  upon,  says  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Hellas,  both  from  iu  poaition,  and  the  power 
Md  celebrity  of  the  different  people  l^  which  it  was 
inhabited.    In  shape  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
iSirtiS.t  385.— P/tn.,  4,  i.^Dunnfs,  Per,,  408.)    It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  modem  name  oiMo- 
tern,  is  doubtlessly  derived,  that  word  signifying  a  mul- 
berry leaf.— Strabo  estimates  the  breadSi  of  the  penin- 
sala  at  1400  stadia  from  Gape  Chelooatas,  now  Cape 
Tomese,  its  westernmost  pomt,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malea,  now  C^pe 
St.  Angeloy  to  JEginm,  now  VoeHzza^  in  Achaia.    Po- 
lybioe  reckons  its  periphery,  setting  aside  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coaat,  at  4000  stadia,  and  Artemidorua  at  4400 ; 
bat,  if  these  are  included,  the  number  of  stadia  must 
be  increased  to  3600.    Pliny  says  that  "  Isidorus  com- 
pnted  its  circumference  at  503  miles,  and  as  much 
again  if  all  the  gulfs  were  taken  into  the  account.    The 
larrow  stem  from  which  it  expands  is  called  the  islJb- 
Boe.     At  this  point  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  break- 
ing m  from  oroosite  quarters  north  and  east,  eat  away 
aH  its  width,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five  miles  in  breadth 
is  aH  that  connecta  Peloponnesus  with  Greece.    On 
one  side  is  the  Corinthian,  on  the  other  the  Saronic 
Golf.     Leehenm  and  Cenchres  are  situated  on  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  toaff  and  hazardous 
dvciimiitvigation  for  ahipe,  the  size  of  which  prevento 
their  being  carried  over  land  in  wagona.    For  this  rea*> 
BOO  varioos  attempta  have  been  made  to  cut  s  naviga- 
ble canal  across  llie  isthmus  by  King  Demetrius,  Ju- 
lias Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  inatance 
witfaoot  auccess."    (P^.,  4,  5.)— -On  the  north  the 
Peloponnesus  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  southeast  by 
fhat  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  northeast  by  the 
Myitoao  and  ^gean.     These  several  seaa  form  in 
sQcceaoioa  five  extensive  gulfs  along  ita  shores :  the 
Corintbiacua  Sinus,  now  €hdf  of  Corinth  or  Lepanio, 
which  oeparated  the  noitham  coast  from  iEtolia,  Lo- 
eria,  mmd  Fliocia ;  the  Sinna  Messaniacus,  now  OiUf 
ef  Cormif  on  the  coaat  of  Meaaenia ;  the  Sinus  Lacon- 
ieoa«  now  OiUf  of  Cohhftkia,  on  that  of  I^conia ; 
iba^ttnai  AisoUeoa,  nam  Ot^ofNapoli;  and, lastly, 


the  Slnna  Saronicus,  a  name  derived  from  Saran»  whic& 
in  ancient  Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf  {PUn.,  4>  6X 
now  called  Gulf  of  Mngia,  {Strab.,  l.  c.)— The  prin- 
cipal mountaina  of  Peloponnesus  are,  those  of  G^flene 
{Zyria)  and  Erymanthua  {OUmoe)  in  Arcadia^  and 
Tsygetus  {8t.  Bliae)  in  Laconia.  Its  rivers  sre,  ^ 
Alpheos,  now  Rouphia,  psssing  through  Arcadia  and 
Ehs,  and  dischaiving  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the 
Eurotas,  or  Basmpotamo,  watering  Laoonia,.and  fall* 
ing  into  the  Sinus  Laconicus ;  the  Pandsus,  or  Pir* 
luUza,  a  river  of  Meaaenia,  falling  into  the  Sinua  Mea- 
seniacos.  The  Peloponneaus  contains  but  one  small 
lake,  which  b  that  of  Stymphalua,  or  ZaraoeOt  in  Ar* 
cadia. — ^According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  the  area 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  eatimated  at  7800  aquaia 
miles ;  and  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  Gredaa 
history,  an  applroximate  computation  of  the  populatiott 
of  ita  different  states  furnishes  upward  of  a  million  aa 
the  aggrsffaie  number  of  ita  inhabitanta.-— The  diviaions 
of  the  Peloponneaua  were  Achaia,  Etis,  Messenia,  Lsp 
oonia,  ArgoUa.  and  Arcadia.  (Cramer^e  Ane,  Greece^ 
vol.  3,  p.  1,  eegq.) 

Pblops,  son  of  Tantalua  king  of  Phrygia,  and  eel* 
ebrated  in  both  the  mythic  and  historical  legends  of 
Greece.  At  an  entertainment  given  to  the  gods  by 
Tantahia,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  ia 
said  to  have  killed  and  dressed  his  son  Pek>pa,  and  to 
have  set  him  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  na» 
tore  of  the  banquet,  and  all  ahatained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Cerea,  «4io,  engroaaed  with  the  loas  of 
her  oaughter  Proaerpina,  in  a  moment  of  abftraction 
ate  one  of  the  ahoHlders  of  the  boy.  At  the  deeiie  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  all  the  parts  back  into  the  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  ibith  the  young  Pekpa  alive  i^^ain, 
and  perfect  in  all  his  parta  except  the  abonlder,  which 
waa  replaced  by  an  ivory  one,  that  waa  aaid  to  posaeaa 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  axtd  healing  ev- 
ery  complaint  by  ita  touch.  Hence,  aaya  the  scholiaat 
to  Pindar,  the  deacendanta  of  Pelope  bad  all  aoch  a 
shoulder  aa  thfa  (roio^rov  elxow  tSv  ^uo¥.—' SehoL 
ad  Pind,,  Of.,  1,  88).  The  ivory  ahoulder  of  Pelope 
became  also  a  aobject  for  the  painter,  as  appears  from 
Pfailostratus  {Itnag.,  1,  30,  p.  807),  where  Pelops  is 
said  itorp&t^  r^  iifu^,  **  to  fUsk  forth  rof*  of  Hght 
from  his  shoulder."  The  ahouMer  of  the  aon  of  Tan<> 
talds  also  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Ttoy.  The  soothssyers,  it  seems,  had  declared  that 
the  city  of  Priam  would  never  be  taken  .until  the 
Greeks  should  have  brm^t  to  their  oaoip  the  airow« 
of  Hercules  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Ac« 
coidingiy,  the  shoulder-blade  (itfurnkdrtfy  of  the  son  ef 
Tantalus  was  brought  from  Pisa  to  Troy.  {Pousim^ 
5,  18,  8— Bocibk,  ad  jPtnd.,  I  e.)  Another  lesMid 
atatea,  that  the  Palladium  in  Troy  was  msde  of  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  (Vtd.  Pslladium.)-— But  to  return 
to  the  regular  narrative :  Neptune,  attncted  by  the 
beauty  of  Pelops,  carried  him  off  in  hia  golden  car  to 
Olympus,  where  he  remained  until  hia  father  Tantalua 
had  drawn  on  himaelf  the  indignation  of  the  gods, 
when  they  sent  Pelops  once  more  down  to  the  **  swift** 
fated  race  of  men."  (P^iid.,  0/.,  1, 60,  Mf  9.>-Whett 
Pek>ps  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  lesMved  to  seek 
in  marriaffe  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CBnomaiia, 
king  of  Piaa.  An  oracle  having,  told  this  prince  thai 
he  would  lose  his  life  through  nis  son-in-law,  or,  as 
othen  say,  being  unwilkng,  on  account  af  her  su^MMk 
ing  beauty,  to  part  with  her,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  give  hia  daughter  only  to  the  one  who  ahould 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-rsce.  The  mee  waa  from 
the  banke  of  the  Cladtoa  in  Elis  lo  the  altur  of  Nep- 
tune at  the  lathmua  of  Corinth,  and  it  waa  itn  in  the 
following  manner :  (Enomaiia,  placing  hiS'  daughter 
in  the  chariot  with  the  auiter,  g[ave  him  the  atart ;  he 
himaelf  followed  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and>  if  he 
oreftook  the  oohappy  lovec,  he  lan  him  thioogh.— 
uigiiizea  oy  xSyOv^pr^Lv^ 
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Thirteen  had  already  lost  their  livee  when  Pelops 
came.  In  the  dead  of  the  niebtf  says  Pindar,  Pelops 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  ioToked  the 
fpod  who  rules  it.  On  a  sadden  Neptune  stood  at  his 
iSMt,  and  Pelops  conjured  him,  by  the  memory  of  his 
Ibrmer  affection,  to  grant  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  lovely  daughter  of  GGnomaiis.  Neptune  heard  his 
prayer,  and  b^towed  upon  him  a  golden  ehaiiot,  and 
Lorses  of  winged  speea.  Pelops  then  went  to  Pisa 
to  contend  for  the  prize.  He  bribed  Myrtilus,  son  of 
Mercury,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomans,  to  leave  out  the 
linchpins  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  or,  as  others 
■ay,  to  pat  in  wsxen  ones  instead  of  iron.  In  the 
zace,  therefore,  the  chariot  of  (EnomaiU  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed,  and  thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  bride  of  Pelops.  {Schol,  ad  Pmd.,  01., 
1,  114.— ffyi'iii.,  fab,,  84.— Pini.,  OL,  1,  114,  seqq. 
^ApM.  Khod.y  1,  lb2.^Schd.,  ad  loc.-^Tzetz.  ad 
iMC^phr.f  156.)  Pelops  is  said  to  have  promised 
Myrtilus,  for  his  aid,  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  or,  as 
other  accounts  have  it,  to  have  made  a  most  dishon- 
ourable  agreement  of  another  nature  with  him.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  keep  his  promise,  he  took  an  op- 
Cirtanity,  as  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
yrtilus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.  To 
the  vengeance  of  Mercury  for  the  death  of  his  son 
werti  ascribed  all  the  future  woes  of  the  line  of  Pelops. 
{Soph.,  Eleetr.,  604,  *tjqg.)  Hippodamia  bore  to  Pe- 
lops five  sons,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Copreus,  Alcathoiis, 
end  Pittheus,  and  two  daughters,  Nicippe  and  Lysid- 
ice,  who  married  Sthenelus  and  Mestor,  sons  of  Per- 
seus.— ^The  question  as  to  the  pereonality  of  Pelops 
has  been  considered  in  a  previous  article  {wL  Pelo- 
ponnesus), snd  the  opinion  has  there  been  advanced 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  merely  the  symbol  of 
an  ancient  race  called  Pdlopes.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelopa  as  an  actual  per- 
sonage, the  following  remarks  of  Mir.  Thirlwall  may 
sot  prove  uninteresting:  "According  to  a  tradition, 
s^hich  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Thncydides,  Pelops  paased  over  from  Asia  to  Greece 
with  treasures,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  founding  a  new  dynasty.  His  descend- 
ants sat  for  three  generations  on  the  throne  of  Argos : 
their  power  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Oreece;  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  united  the 
Grecian  states  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
fenown  of  their  ancestor  was  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  the  name  of  the  southern  peninsula,  called  after 
bim  Peloponneeua,  or  the  isle  of  Pelops.  Most  au« 
khors,  however,  fix  his  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town 
ef  Stpylus,  where  his  father  Tantalus  was  fabled  to 
have  reisned  in  more  than  mortal  prosperity,  till  he 
abuaed  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  provoked  them  to 
destroy  him.  The  poetical  legends  varied  as  to  the 
marvellous  esuses  through  which  the  abode  of  Pelops 
was  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa,  where  he  won 
the  daughter  and  the  crown  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
CBnomaus  as  the  prize  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot- 
face.  The  authors  who,  like  Thucydides,  saw  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  a  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelops  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy  {Ptaisan,,  3, 23,  3) ;  and 
hence  it  has  very  natumlly  been  inferred,  that,  in 
leading  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  was 
merely  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor.  {Kntse, 
HtUaty  vol.  1,  p.  485.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  far  feom  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  hypothesis.  Homer,  though  he  records  the  |B[en- 
ealogy  by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmitted 
Co  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  house.  As  little  does  he  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian  stranger  at  Pi- 
sa. The  zeal  with  which  the  Eleans  maintained  this 
part  of  the  story,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the 
jDti^nity  and  the  lustiie  .of  th9  Olyiopic  games,  over 
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which  they  presided,  raiaes  a  natural  suspicion  tlut 
the  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  may  have  been  a 
mere  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  and  prop- 
agated by  like  arts.  This  distrust  is  confirmed,  by  the 
religious  form  which  the  legend  was  finally  made  to 
assume  when  it  was  combined  with  an  Asiatic  •ope^ 
stition,  which  found  its  way  into  Greece  after  the 
time  of  Homer.  The  aeemiog  sanction  of  Thucydi- 
des loses  almost  all  its  weight,  when  we  observe  that 
he  does  not  deliver  his  own  judgment  on  the  question, 
but  merely  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Peloponneusn 
antiquaries,  which  he  found  best  adapted  to  his  pu- 
pose  of  illustrating  the  progress  of  society  in  Greece." 
{ThirlwaW*  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  Mr.  Kenrick sees 
in  Pelops  the  dark-faced  one  {iFeX6^  and  «^),  and 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  a  aystem  of  religion, 
characterized  by  dark  and  mysterious  rites,  which 
spread  from  Phrygia  into  Greece.  {PhiloL  Museum, 
No.  5,  p.  353.)  For  another  explanation  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelops,  consult  remarks  under  the  article 
TanUlus. 

PfeLOEUs  (v.  ig^idU,  y.  ias-iadoa),  now  Cape  Faro, 
one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily.    It  lies 
near  the  coast  oT  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  csr- 
ried  Hannibal  away  from  Italy.     This  celebrated  gen- 
eral, as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tide  into  the 
atraits  between  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and,  as  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  coast,  and  perceived  no  passage  throogh 
(for,  in  consequence  of  the  route  which  the  vessel  was 
pursuing,  the  promontories  on  either  side  seemed  to 
join),  he  suspected  the  pilot  of  an  intention  to  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.     He  was  soon,  however,  convinced  of  his 
error,  and,  to  atone  for  his  raahness  and  pay  honour  to 
his  pilot's  memory,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  called  the  promontory  on  the  Sicilian  shore  after 
his  name,  having  erected  on  it  a  tomb  witir  a  statoe 
of  Pelorus.     (Val.  Max.,  9,  S.-^Mela,  3,  7.^Strab., 
b.  —  Virg.,  £n.,  3,  41 1,  687.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  5,  360 ; 
13,  727;  15,  706.>-This  whole  story  is  fabulous; 
nor  is  that  other  one  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of 
belief,  which  makea  the  promontory  in  question  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  coiloual  {veXufuoc)  stat* 
ue  of  Orion  placed  upon  it,  and  who  was  fabled  to 
have  broken  through  and  formed  the  straits  and  prom- 
ontory.   (Diod.  Sic.,  4,85.— ifawi«r/,  G«<j^.,  vol. 
9,  pt.  S,  p.  264.)    The  name  is,  in  fact,  mnch  older 
than  the  aaya  of  Hannibal.     Polybias,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Carthaginian  cooomander,  gives  the  appellation 
of  Pelorius  to  this  nape  without  the  least  allusion  to 
the  story  of  the  pilot :  Thucydides,  lon^  before  the 
time  of  Hannibal,  speaks  of  Peloris  as  bemg  included 
in  the  territory  of  Messana  (4,  25) :    and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  Hannibal  never  was  in 
these  straits. — ^The  promontory  of  Pelorus  is  sandy, 
but  Silius  Italicua  ecrs  when  he  speaks  pf  its  being  a 
lofty  one  (14, 70).    It  is  a  low  point  of  land,  and  the 
aand-flats  around  contain  some  salt-meadows.    Soli- 
nus  describes  them  with  an  intermixture  of  fable  (c. 
11).    The  passage  directly  across  to  Italy  is  the  shorts 
est ;  but  as  there  is  no  hsrbour  here,  and  the  current 
runs  to  the  south,  the  route  from  the  Italian  shore  is 
a  southwestern  one  to  Messana.    The  Italian  prom- 
ontory facing  Pelorus  is  that  of  Caenys.     (Jfanneri, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  8,  p.  265.) 

PKLT2B,  a  city  of  rhrygia,  southeast  of  CotyBnra, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  narrative  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  (1,2).  He  describee  it  as  well 
inhabited.  Pliny  (5,  27)  speaks  of  Peltss  as  belong* 
ing  to  the  Gonventos  Juridicos  of  Apamea.  In  the  no* 
tices  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  it  appeaxe  ae  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  Xenophon  makes  the  dietance  be- 
tween it  and  Celans  ten  parasangs.  We  must  look 
for  the  site  of  this  plsce  to  the  north  of  the  MsMuider, 
and  probably  in  the  valley  and  plaic  ^wod  by  the 
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wntern  brtoch  of  that  river,  now  called  AsBt'tchni, 
OQt  formerly  Glaacaa.  {Crmner*»  Asia  Minor,  toI.  2, 
p,  24. — Matmert,  Oeogr.^  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  104. — Com- 
|«re  Refolding  Cfeograpky  of  Western  Asia^  vol.  2,  p. 
Hl^seqq.,  innotis.) 

PiLU^uM,  an  iinportaDt  city  of  Egfpt,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pelosiae  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.    It  was  anrroonded  by  marsh- 
es, and  was  with  troth  regarded  as  the  key  of  Egypt 
in  this  quarter »    An  Arabian  horde  might  indeed  trav- 
erse the  desert  on  this  side  without  approaching  Pe- 
Idsiam ;  but  an  invading  army  would  be  utterly  una^ 
ble  to  pass  through  this  sandy  waste,  where  water 
completely  failed.    The  route  of  the  latter  would  have 
to  be  more  to  the  north,  and  here  they  would  encoun- 
ter Pelosium,  surrounded  with  lakea  and  marshes,  and 
which  oxtended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  down  to 
the  very  coast.     Hence  it  was  that  the  Persian  force 
sent  against  King  Nectanebis  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tsck  the  city,  but  asiled  into  the  Meodestan  mouth 
with  their  vessels.     {Diod.  8ie.,  16,  42.)    Subee- 
ouently,  however,  the  Persians  diverted  the  course  of 
that  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  the  walls  and  taking  Hie 
place.     Pelosium,  after  this,  was  again  more  than 
once  taken,  and  gradually  sank  in  importance.     Ptol- 
emy  doee  not  even  name  it  as  the  capital  of  a  Nome. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  city  of  the  newly-erected  province  of  Augustam- 
hica.     The  name  of  this  city  is  evidently  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  term  infX6c,  mud,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  situation.    It  would  seem  to 
have  reeeired  this  name  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
Herodotoa  gives  it  as  the  usual  one,  without  alluding 
to  any  older  term.    Most  probably  the  appellation  was 
first  given  under  the  latter  Pharaohs,  and  a  short  time 
previona  to  the  Persian  sway,  since  about  this  time 
the  Greeke  were  first  allowed  to  have  any  regular 
eomoMreial  intereoorse  with  the  ports  of  Egypt.    To 
give  a  more  lepotable  explanation  of  the  Grecian 
name  than  that  immediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
mythologiato  fabled  that  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles, 
came  to  this  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  him- 
self, from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus,  in  the  lake 
that  afterward  washed  the  walla  of  Pehiaium,  being 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  gods ;  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  city.    {Anmi.  MorceU.,  22,  16.)— 
As  soon  as  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile  was  diverted  from  its  nsoal  course,  Pelosium,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  began  to  aink  in  impor- 
tance, and  aoon  lost  all  iu  consequence  as  a  frontier 
town,  and  even  as  a  place  of  trade.    It  fell  back 
eventually  to  its  primitive  mire-  and  eaith,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  built  having  been  merely  burned 
bridLB ;  and  hence,  among  the  rains  of  Pelusiom  at 
the  preeent  dar^  there  are  no  remains  of  stone  edifices, 
■0  large  temploa ;  the  nound  is  merely  covered  With 
heaps  of  earth  and  robbish.    Near  the  rains  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle  or  fortress  named  Tindi,  the  Arabic 
term  for  **  mire." 

PbnItbs,  a  name,  given  to  a  certain  clasa  of  house- 
koki  deities  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  their  dwellings.  For  the 
points  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Lares,  con- 
sult the  latter  article. 

PbhslSpb,  a  princeaa  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Ica- 
vins,  brother  of  Tyndaroa  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Po- 
lyeaste  or  Periboaa.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
monarch  of  Ithaca,  and  her  marriage  was  celebrated 
aboDt  the  same  time  with  that  of  Menelaos  and  Helen. 
Penelope  became  by  Ulysses  the  mother  of  Telema- 
efaos,  and  was  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, vrhom  the  Greeke  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
jto  war.  (  Vid.  Ulysses.)  Twenty  years  passed  away, 
and  Ulysses  returned  not  to  his  home.  Meanwhile, 
hi^  palace  at  Ithaca  was  crowdad  with  immeroaa  and 


importunate  aaiters,  aapiring  to  the  hand  of  the  qneen. 
Her  relations  also  urged  her  to  abandon  aU  tboughu 
of  the  probability  of  her  huaband*s  retura,  and  not  to 
disregard,  as  she  had,  the  soliciutiona  of  the  rival  as- 
pirants to  her  favour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
protract  the  period  of  her  decision :  among  others, 
she  declared  that  she  would  make  choice  of  one  of 
them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  web 
that  she  iivas  weaving  (intended  as  a  funeral  ornament 
for  the  aged  Laertes) ;  but  she  baffled  their  expecta- 
tions by  undoing  at  night  what  she  had  accomplished 
during  the  day.  This  artifice  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  **  Penelope's  web,*'  or  **  to  unweave  the 
web  of  Penelope*'  {Ptnelopts  teiam  reUxere),  applied 
to  whatever  labioor  appears  to  be  endless.  {Brasm., 
Adag.  Chil.,  I,  cent.  4,  col.  145.)  For  three  years 
this  artifice  succeeded ;  but,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  a  diaclosore  was  made  by  one  of  her  female 
attendanta ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
constnined  at  length  by  the  rtaewed  importunities  of 
her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  instigation,  to  bestow 
her  nand  on  him  who  should  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  through  a  given  number  of  axe-eyes 
placed  in  succession.  An  individual  disgniaed  as  a 
beggar  was  the  successful  archer.  This  was  no  other 
thui  Ulysses,  who  had  just  returned  to  Ithaca.  The 
hero  then  directed  his  shafts  at  the  suiters,  and  slew 
them  all.  {Vid.  Ulysses.)— The  character  of  Penel- 
ope has  been  variouslv  represented ;  but  it  is  the 
more  po(»ular  opinion  that  sue  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domeatic  virtue.  {ApoUod., 
3,  10,  n.—Bevne,  ad  loc-^Honu,  Od.-'kfgin., 
fob.,  127.— Owi,  Her.  Ep.,  1.) 

PsNiVa,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Ptndos,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Themaicua  after 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Towards 
ita  mouth  it  flows  through  the  celebcated  Vale  of  Tampe. 
(Fid.  Tempo.)  It  aeems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  fouhded  on  very  early  traditions, 
that  the  great  basin  of  Tbeesaly  was  at  some  remote 
period  covered  by  the  watera  of  the  Peoeua  and  its 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thua  afiforded  a 
passage  to  the  peot-np  streams.  This  opinion,  which 
was  first  reported  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the 
march  of  Xerxes  (7,  139),  is  repeated  by  Strabo,  who 
observes  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus  in  hia 
day  was  still  liable  to  frequent  innndationa,  and  also 
that  the  land  in  Theasaly  is  higher  towards  the  sea 
than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  {Strab.,  480.) 
The  Peneus  is  called  Salambria  by  Tzetzes  {Ckil.,  9, 
707),  and  Salabria  and  Salampria  by  some  of  the  By* 
zantine  historians,  which  name  af>peara  to  be  derived 
from  iTaX6fi6ifj  '*  an  outlet,"  and  was  applicable  to  it 
more  particulariy  at  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  where  it  haa 
forced  a  paasage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. {DodweU,  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  103.)  The  Peneus 
is  said  to  be  never  dry,  thoosh  in  summer  it  is  shal- 
low :  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks, 
when  the  impetuous  torrent  of  its  watera  sweeps  away 
houaea  and  inondatea  the  nei^bouring  plain.  ^Uan, 
in  hia  description  of  Tempo  ( K.  H.,  3,  1),  makes  the 
Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  aa  amoothly  as  oil ;  and 
Dodwell  remarks,  that,  in  its  course  through  the  town 
of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  presest  day  a  surface  aa  smooth 
aa  oil.  The  intelligent  traveller  joat  mentioned  ob- 
serves in  relation  to  this  river,  "Many  authora  have 
extolled  the  diaphanous  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  must  in  all  periods  have  wchibited  a  muddv  appear- 
ance, at  leaat  during  its  progress  through  the  Thes- 
salian  plain ;  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid 
crystal  in  an  argillaceous  soill  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
othera  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Homer  (72., 
3, 750)  when  he  epeakv  of  the  confluence  of  the  silvery 
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Peneos  and  the  baautiful  Titerefioi*  which  he  sajs  do 
not  mix  their  streams,  the  latter  flowing  like  oil  on  the 
silver  waters  of  the  former.  Strabo,  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  mesninff  of  Homer,  asserts  that  the 
Peneus  is  clear,  and  the  Titaresius  maddy.  Pliny  has 
oommitted  the  same  enor.  The  mud  of  the  Peneus  is 
of  a  light  colour,  for  which  reason  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  silveiy.  The  Titaresius,  and  other  smaller 
•treams,  which  are  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Ossa,  are 
80  extremely  clear,  that  their  waters  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Peneus  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  their  confluence.  Barthelemy  has 
followed  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  has  given  au  interpre- 
tation to  the  descriptive  lines  of  Homer  which  the  ori- 
^nal  was  never  intended  to  convey.  The  same  effect 
IS  seen  when  muddy  rivers  of  considerable  volume 
mingle  with  the  sea  or  any  other  clear  water. "  (  ToKr, 
vol.  2,  f.  UO.y-U.  A  river  of  Elis,  now  the  IgWuoy 
falling  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Chelonatas.  Modem  travellers  descnbe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  (i(tn.  of  the  Moretk,  p.  32.) 
The  city  of  Elis  was  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  ito 
OQorse.  {Sirab.,  237.*^  Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece^  vol. 
«»p.86.) 

rzHHiHM  Alfxs,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Qreat  SL  Bernard  to  the  source 
of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Celtie  Pawi,  a  summit    (  Vid.  Alpes.) 

pKNTAPdLis,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  BCannert 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticus,  or 
Beof  of  Bm^o/.— >U.  A  name  given  to  Cyrenaica  in 
Afinca,  from  its  five  cities.  (Vid.  Cyrenaica.) — III. 
A  part  of  Palestine,  eontaininff  the  five  cities  of  Ga« 
sa,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotos,  and  Ekron. — IV.  A  name 
applied  to  Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  after  Halicamasaus 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Doric  confederacy.  ( Vid, 
Doris.) 

PsMTKLfoos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  quar- 
ries of  beautiful  marble.  According  to  Dodwell  (Tour, 
▼ol.  1,  |>.  498),  it  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot 
of  Hymettus,  which  in  the  nanrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  sum- 
ait;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied,  and  the  great- 
er part  is  either  mantled  with  woods  or  variegated  with 
ahrobe.  Several  villages  and  some  monasteries  and 
churches  are  seen  near  ita  base.-— According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell,  the  great  quanv  is  forty-one  minutes  dis- 
tant from  the  monastery  ot  Penteli,  and  affords  a  most 
extensive  prospect  from  Githcron  to  Sunium.  (Iftii., 
fK  64.)  "  Mount  Pentelictts,*'  observes  Hobbouse» "  at 
this  day  called  PendeU,  and  sometimes  MendeU^  must 
be,  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  than  Hymeuns, 
and  ito  height  ie  the  mora  apparont,  as  it  rises  with 
a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pen- 
teiieus  runs  from  about  northwest  to  southeast,  at  no 

Kit  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica  over^ 
ging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing  imperoept- 
ibly,  at  ito  northern  extremity,  with  the  niUa  of  Bri- 
leasus,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Pames, 
Qssa."  {Hohhauaey  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  835,  aeqq.y^ 
Interesting  aecounto  of  visito  to  the  quarries  are  given 
by  Dodwell  and  Hobhouse. 

PxNTHBsiLijL,  a  Celebrated  queen  of  the  Amaions, 
daughter  of  Mars,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by  Achillsa 
after  having  displayed  great  acto  of  valour.  Aecoid- 
iag  to  Tietzes,  Achilles,  after  he  had  skin  Pentheailea, 
admiring  the  prowess  whieh  she  had  exhibited,  and 
struck  1^  the  beauty  of  the  corpse,  wiahed  the  Greeks 
to  erect'  a  tomb  to  her.  Thersitea,  thereupon,  both 
ridiculed  the  grief  which  the  hero  testified  at  her  fall, 
and  indolffed  in  other  remarks  so jBiossly  ofiensive  that 
Achilles  riew  him  on  the  spot.  Diomede,  the  relative 
of  Tbersites,  in  revenge  for  his  loss,  dragged  the  dead 
body  of  the  Amason  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
Che  Scamander.  (Teilff.  ad  Lycopkr,,  9M~Z)»p/. 
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Cret.,  4,  S.-^if^yM  ad  Virg.^  JSn.,  I,  490.)  Dans 
Phiyffius,  however,  makes  Penthesilea  to  have  been 
slain  by  Neoptolemus.    {Dar.  Pkryg.f  36.) 

PxNTHBus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  and  king  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  During  his  reign,  Bacchus  came 
from  the  East,  and  sought  to  introduce  his  orgisa  into 
bis  native  city.  The  women  all  gave  enthusiastically 
in  to  the  new  religion,  and  Mount  Citharon  resounded 
with  the  frantie  yells  of  the  Bacchantes.  Peotheus 
sought  to  check  their  fqry  ;  but,  deceived  by  the  god, 
he  went  secretly  and  ascended  a  tree  on  Citharon,  to 
be  an  ocular  witneaa  of  their  revels.  While  there  he 
was  descried  by  his  mother  and  aunts,  to  whom  Bac- 
chus made  him  ^pear  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  them.  (Eurip.,  Baccfu^^ApoUoi., 
3,  5,  2.— Oind,  Mct.y  8,  511,  seqq.) 

PxPABSTHOs,  a  email  island  in  the  .^Bgean  Saa,  off 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction 
from  EuboM.  Pliny  (4,  12)  obaervea  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  Evsnua,  and  assigns  to  it  a  cirouit  of  nins 
miles.  It  was  colonized  by  some  Cretans,  under  the 
command  of  Stophylus.  {Scymn.t  Ch.^  679.)  The 
island  produced  good  wine  {Aihen.,  l^  61)  and  oil. 
( (hid.  Met.,  7,  470.)  The  town  of  Peparethos  sufier- 
ed  damage  from  an  earthquake  during  the  Peloponne- 
sianwar.  (7Ai<cyd.,d,89.)  It  was  defended  by  Phil- 
ip against  the  Riomans  {Lh.,  28,  5),  but  was  aftei^ 
ward  deatroyed.  (Slrab.,  9,  p.  436.)-— Diodea,  wbe 
wrote  an  eariy  histmy  of  the  ongin  of  Rome,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  island.  {PbU,,  Fit.  Itom,^Athen,,  2, 44.) 
The  modern  name  is  Piperi.  (  Cramer**  Ane,  Greete, 
vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

Pkrjb4,  I.  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Judaa  which  lay  east  of  Jordan^  from  ito  egress  oot 
of  the  Lake  of  Gienneaareth  to  ito  entrance  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  atill  lower  down  as  far  ae  the  river  A^ 
noM.  The  term  is  derived  from  irlpoy,  ^yimd.  (Pits.* 
6,  14.)— II.  A  part  of  Carta,  deriving  ito  name  from 
ito  lying  over  againat  Rhodes  (sr^pov,  beuand,  seer 
againei).  It  b^an  at  the  promontory  CyBossemSy 
and  ia  mentioned  by  Scylax  <p.  38)  under  the  name  of 
37  'Po6i4Mf  x^P^'  Philip,  king  of  MacedoUt  having  seis- 
ed upon  it,  was  cslled  upon  by  the  Romans  to  restore 
it  to  Rhodes.  {Polyb,,  17,  2,  ss^.— X^v.,  32,  33.) 
The  Rhodians,  however,  were  obliged  to  recover  Ihie 
tenitosy  by  force  of  arma.    (X»tv.,  33,  18.) 

PiBcoTt,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia,  south  of  Lamp- 
saeus,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  sppean  to  have  been  aituato  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  river  Practiue.  (12.,  2, 886.)  Charon  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  eitod  by  Strabo  (683),  reckoned  800  stadia  from 
Parium  to  the  Practtus,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  This  distance  eervee 
to  identify  the  stream  with  the  river  of  Berga*  or  Ber- 
gofit  a  small  Turkiah  town  aituated  on  ito  left  bank, 
and  which  probably  represento  Peroote.  This  place 
continued  to  exist  long  afier  the  Trojan  war,  sin6e  it 
is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6, 1 17),  Scylax  {PeripL,  p. 
36),  Arrian  (Btsp.  AL.,  1, 13),  Pliny  (6, 32),  and  others. 
It  is  named  by  some  writers  among  the  towns  given 
to  Themistoctes  by  the  King  of  Penia.  {Adkenaut, 
1,  p.  29.— Pittt.,  ViL  ThemieL,  c.  30.  —  Cramer** 
A*ui  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  69,  *eq.) 

PBBDieoAa,  I.  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  who 
came  from  Argoa  and  setUed  in  Upper  Maeedonia,  and 
who  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Teraenus. 
( Vid.  Macedonia. )  The  principality  of  wfaiob  they  be- 
came poasessed  dievolved  on  Perdiccaa,  who  ie  thers- 
fore  considered  by  both  Herodotus  (8,  187)  and  Thu- 
cydides  (2, 99)  as  the  founder  of  the  Meeodonian  dy- 
nasty. Eusebius,  however,  names  three  kings  before 
Perdiccaa  I.,  thus  making  him  the  fourth  MModoniaa 
monarch.  These  are,  Cannes,  who  ragn^  S6  years ; 
C^nus,  who  reigned  12  yesn ;  and  Thnrimae,  who 
continued  on  the  throne  for  38.  Herodotoe  and  Thn- 
cydidesy  faowwrer,  onii  all  notice  of  tbeee  thrae  maoF 
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amhs,  afid  begin  with  th»  dynasty  of  the  Temenids. 
(Compare  ClifUon,  Faat.  HeU.,  toI.  1,  d.  221.)  Little 
ii  known  of  the  reign  of  Perdiccaa.  On  hia  deathbed 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  given  directions  to  hia  son  and  sue- 
ceaaor  Argsua,  where  he  wished  his  remains  to  be  in- 
terred ;  and  to  have  told  him  also,  that»  as  long  as  the 
lemains  of  the  Macedonian  kings  should  be  deposited 
in  the  same  place,  so  long  the  ciown  would  remain  in 
hia  family.  (Jusiin,  7, 2.— Kid.  Edeaaa  II.)^II.  The 
aecond  of  the  name,  waa  son  of  Alezsnder  I.  of  Mar 
cedon,  and  succeeded  his  father  about  403  B.C.  He 
was  »  fickle  and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  alternately  aa- 
aisted  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  hia  interests  or  policy 
dictated.  (TAiieyd.,  1,  67,  teqq.-^Jd,,  4,  79.— li<., 
%  99,  dLc,)  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  be* 
ginning  and  the  length  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Dod- 
well  makes  it  commence  within  B.C.  454 ;  but  Aies- 
ander  I.  lived  at  leaat  to  B.C.  468,  when  Cimon  re- 
covered Tbasos.  {PUt.,  Vit.  Cim,,  14.)  Mr.  Clin- 
ton makea  the  last  year  of  Perdiccaa  to  have  been  the 
third  of  the  9l8t  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  414.  {Fatt.  HOI.. 
vol.  1,  pw  223.)— UI.  The  third  of  the  name,  who  auc* 
ceeded  Alexander  II.,  after  having  cot  off  Ptolemy 
Alorites,  who  waa  acting  aa  regent,  but  who  bad 
abused  hia  trust.  Perdiceaa,  after  a  reign  of  five 
yeara,  fell  in  battle  againat  the  Illyrians,  B.C.  869. 
iDwdL  Sic.,  16,  2.— C^nioit,  Fast.  MM.,  vol.  1,  p. 
227.)— IV.  Son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  the  generab  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror,  on  his 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently 
intending  to  desisnate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  hw 
vast  empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxaaa  waa  then  &r 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Statira,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same 


Perdiccaa,  waa  appointed  to  make  head  agunat  An- 
tipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccaa,  having  with 
him  the  two  kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.  He  was,  nowever,  nn^pccessful,  owing  to  his 
ill-concerted  meaaorea ;  he  lost  a  number  of  men  in 
croaaing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became  dia* 
contented,  and,  in  the  end,  Perdiccaa  waa  murdered  ia 
bis  tent,  B.C.  821,  after  holdmg  his  power  for  two 
yeara  from  the-^death  of  Alexander.  (Bmcyd,  Utefid 
Kruntd,,  vol.  17,  p.  435.) 

Pinnix,  nephew  of  Daedalus.  He  ia  said  to  have 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics ;  having,  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  serpent's  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  A  the  back  bone  of  a  fish,  invented  the  eaw. 
He  also  discovered  the  oomiiaasea.    Dsdalos,  jealooa 


ing  that,  if  the  child  of  Rozana  should  prove  a  son,  be 
^uld  be  associated  in  the  throne  with  Aridsos.  Per- 
diccaa contented  himself  with  the  command  of  the 
household  troopa  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
Aridsus ;  but  m  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality  the 
guardian  of  the  weak  kin^  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.    He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the 

Sovemment  of  the  vsrieus  provinces,  or,  rather,  king* 
oms,  subject  to  Alexander's  sway.  Rexana  being 
soon  after  delivered  of  a  sod,  who  waa  called  Alexan- 
der, became  jealous  of  Statira,  from  fear  that  the  child 
ahe  was  pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own 
son ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  her  apprehensions,  Per- 
diccaa did  not  acraple  to  put  Statira  to  death.  He  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Antipater,  whose  daughter  he  asked  in  marriage,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cle- 
opatra, Alexander's  sister.  oTympias,  Alexander's 
inother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  thia  last  alli- 
ance. Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  re- 
fused to  give  his  daughter  to  Perdiccaa,  who,  in  the 
end,  obtained  neither.  The  other  generals,  who  had 
become  aatrape  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
themeelvea  independent,  and  refueed  to  submit  to  Pe^ 
diccaa  and  his  puppet-king.  Perdiccaa,  above  all,  fear- 
ing Antigonus  as  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart  his 
views,  sought  to  destroy  him ;  but  Antigonus  escaped 
to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the 
neceasity  of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Per- 
diccaa. Antipater,  luiving  just  broueht  to  a  suceese- 
fnl  termination  a  war  affamet  the  Athenians,  prepared 
to  inarch  into  Asia,  and  Ptolemy  joined  the  confeder- 
acy againat  Perdiccaa.  The  latter,  who  waa  then  in 
Cappadocis,  with  Aridsua  and  Alexander  the  infent 
son  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipater,  An- 
tigonoa,  and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebela  agamst  tho 
royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agamat  Uiem 
vas  arranged.    Eameoflai  who  nmaued  feithful  to 


of  his  skill,  and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  youna 
man,  caat  him  down  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and 
killed  him.  The  poeu  fabled  that  he  waa  changed 
after  death  into  the  bird  called  Perdix  or  *'  partridge." 
(iiygtn.,  fab.,  274.— Ovtd,  Mit.,  8,  241,  $eqq.)  The 
cry  of  the  partridge  resembles  very  much  the  noise 
made  by  a  saw  in  cutting  wood,  and  thia  eirenmatance, 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rise  lo  the  feble.  (Buffon,  HiH. 
Nai.,  vol.  6,  n.  fi&.^Oierig,  ad  (hid,  I.  c) 

BnacNNA.     Ftd.  Anna  Peronna. 

Pmoa  or  Pkeos  {Uipya  or  Uipyit),  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  at  the  distance  of  aixty  stadia  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oestrus.  It  was  renowned  for  the 
worship  of  Diana  Persea.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood  on  a  hill  near  Uie  city,  and  a  lestival  waa  annu- 
ally celebrated  in  her  honour.  {CaUim.,  H.  in  Dion., 
187. — Strah.,  667.)  Alexander  ooonpied  Perga  with 
part  of  his  army  after  quitting  Phaaelia ;  and  we  are 
informed  bv  Airiao  that  the  road  between  theae  two 
placea  was  long  and  difficult  {Exp.  AL,  1.  26. )  Po- 
lybiua  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Pamphylia  (5, 72, 9.— Compare  22, 25. 
— JUv.,  88, 37).  We  learn  from  the  AcU  of  the  Apoe* 
tlea  (14,  24,  seq.),  that  Paul  and  Bamabae,  havinff 
"  naased  tfaronshout  Pisidia,  came  to  Pamphylia.  And 
when  they  had  preaehed  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went 
down  into  Attalia."  This  was  their  aecond  viait  to 
the  place,  since  they  had  come  thither  from  Cyprus. 
It  iras  bore  that  John,  sumamed  Mark,  departed  from 
them ;  for  which  he  incurred  the  eeneure  of  St.  Paul. 
{AcU  13,  18.)  Perga,  in  the  Ecclesisstical  Noticea, 
and  in  Hierodes  (p.  679),  staiHls  as  the  metropolis  of 
Pamphylia.  (Compare  P/tn.,  5,  28. — SUph.  Byz.,  a. 
V.  Uepyii.)  The  ruina  of  thia  city  are  probably  those 
noticed  by  General  Kohler,  under  the  name  of  E»ki 
KtUti,  between  Aauros  and  AdaHa.  {Leake't  Ana 
Minor,  p.  182.)  Mr.  Fellows  says,  **  The  first  object 
that  strikes  the  traveller  on^arriving  here  (at  Peiga)  ia 
the  extreme  beautv  of  the  aituation  of  the  ancient  town, 
lying  between  and  upon  the  aides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Oestrus, 
and  backed  hj  the  mountains  of  Tanrua."  He  speaka 
also  of  the  ruins  here  of  an  immeitae  and  beautiful'  the- 
atre; and  likewise  of  the  remains  of  an  enormoua 
building,  which  he  thinks  can  have  been  nothing  but  a 
palace  of  great  extent  {Fcliounl'  AHa  Minor,  p.  191  • 
— Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  279.) 

PxroImds  (gen.  -t,  in  the  plural  Pergiajna,  gen. 
-omm),  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Ilium  {Horn.,  Jl.,  4, 
506),  and  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  a  term  for 
the  city  itself.  {Senu.,  Troad.,  14.— Id.,  Agam., 
421.— Ktrir-,  £n.,  1,  466,  dtc.)  The  relationship  of 
the  word  Pergamua  to  the  Greek  irvpyoc  and  the  Ten- 
tonic  herg,  ia  obviona.  The  names  of  the  towns  Berge 
in  Thrace  and  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  contain  the  same 
element  berg.  (Compare  the  (Gothic  bawrge ;  the  Ger- 
man bwg,  **a  eaatle,  fort,  citadel;"  the  Iriah  brog  and 
brug,  "a  grand  house  or  building;  a  fortified  plaee;  a 
palace  or  royal  reaidence,"  dec.)  The  writers  on  lin- 
gnistic  seek  to  trace  these  and  other  cognate  ezpree- 
aiona  to  the  Sanacrit  root  pit  or  mir,  **to  fill,'*  •«  to. 
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furniifa,''  bat  with  no  rery  greit  tiiccest.    (CoDflolt  re- 
marks under  the  |rltcle  Meeembria. — Eichhcff,  Parol- 
UU  du  Languut  p.  348. — KaUschmidt,  VergUiekung 
der  Sfraehen,  p.  338.)---II.  or  PkhgImom  {JUffyofUK 
or  ILipyofuv)^  the  most  important  city  in  Mysia,  sitnate 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  two  small  ri?en,  the  Selinns  snd  Ceuus,  which  af- 
terward joined  the  Caicus.     This  celebrated  city  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
(7,  84).     Xenophon  remained  here  for  some  time  as 
the  gaest  of  Gorgiou  and  Gongylus,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  possessors  of  the  place.    (Compare  Hist.  Gr., 
3,  1,  4.)    It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  natural  strength,  situate  on  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  aronnd  the  base  of  this  hill,  the  fortress  served 
as  a  citadel.    In  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  it  was  selected  by  Lysimachus,  Alexander's 
general,  as  a  pkce  of  securitv  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  weslth,  said  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  snm  of  9000  talents.    The  care  of  this  treas- 
ure was  confided  to  Pbiletsrus  of  Tium  in  Bithynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.     PhiletsD- 
rus  remained  for  a  long  time  faithful  to  his  charge ;  bat, 
having  been  injurioasly  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lysimachus,  who  sought  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her 
husband  sgainst  him,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
aileffiance  from  that  prince,  and  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent.   The  misfortunes  of  Lysimachus  prevented 
him  from  taking  vengeance  on  the  offender,  and  thus 
PhiletaBruB  remained  m  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
town  and  treasure  for  twenty  years,  having  contrived, 
by  dexterous  management  and  wise  measures,  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  powers.     He 
transmitted  the  possession  of  his  principality  to  Ea- 
menes,  hie  nephew.    An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  and  of  the  other  kings  of  Persamus.  has  been 
already  given.    (Vid,  Eumenes  II.,  III. ;  AtUlus  I., 
II.,  III.)'-After  the  death  of  AtUlus  III.,  who  left  his 
dominions  by  will  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  a  nat* 
oral  son  of  Eumenes,  the  father  of  Attelus,  opposed 
this  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  est^lish  him- 
self on  the  throne ;  but  he  was  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner,  and  the  Romans  finally  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  which  henceforth  became  a  province  of  tlie 
empire  under  the  name  of  Asia.     {Strab.,  634,  646  ) 
Pergamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  as  a  Ro- 
man city,  so  that  Pliny  (5,  82)  does  not  scruple  to 
style  it  ^*l4mge  clarissimum  Am  Pergamiun.**    To 
the  Christian  the  history  of  Pergamus  aflbrds  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  since  it  is  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.   Thoo^ 
condemnation  is  passed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  churches 
infected  by  the  Nicolaitan  heresy,  its  faithful  servants, 
more  especially  the  martyr  Antipas,  are  noticed  as 
holding  fast  the  name  of  Christ.     (Rev.  2,  12,  te^q.) 
—Pergamus  was  famed  for  its  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  that  of  Alexandiea  in  extent  and  value.   (Sirab., 
624. — AekenaitM,  1,  3.)    It  was  founded  by  Eumenes 
II.,  and  consisted  of  no  less  than  200,000  volumes. 
This  noble  collection  was  afterward  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  AJexandrea,  where 
it  formed  part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city. 
(P/u/.,  Vit.  Ant,  58.)    It  was  from  their  being  first 
used  for  writing  in  this  librsry  that  parchment  skins 
were  called  "Pergavuna  chartoi"  (Kiarfo,  ap.  Pttn., 
18,  11),  but  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  parchment  was 
invented  at  Pergamus.     What  drove  Eumenes  to  em- 
ploying it  for  books,,  was  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my's Mving  forbidden  the  exporution  of  papyrus  from 
hie  kingdom,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the  growth 
of  the  Pergamenian  library,  and  prevent  it  from  rivaU 
ling  his  own. — Pergamus  was  the  native  place  of  the 
eelebrated  Galen.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  a 
lamoos  temple  of  iEseulapiua,  which,  among  other 
priTilegee,  had  that  of  aa  wvliim.    The  coocoone  of 
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indivtdiials  to  this  temple  was  almost  without  number 
or  cessation,  lliey  passed  the  night  there  to  invoke 
the  deity,  who  communicated  remedies,  either  in 
dreams  or  by  the  mouths  of  his  priests,  who  distribu- 
ted drugs  anid  performed  chirurgical  operations.  The 
Emperor  Caracalla,  A.D.  216,  repaired  to  Peigamns 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  but  i£sculapius  was  un- 
moved by  his  prayers.  When  Prusias,  second  king 
of  Bithynia,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pergamus, 
he  nearly  destroyed  this  temple,  which  stood  contigu- 
ous to  the  theatre,  without  the  city  walls. — The  mod- 
em town  retains  the  name  of  Bergamak  or  Bergma, 
and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  imporunce.  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  ssys  that  it  is  as  busy 
and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  has  seven 
or  eight  khans.  {Tour  m  Asia  Minor,  p.  34.)  It 
contains  man^f  extensive  ruins.  Col.  Leake  informs 
as,  that  remams  of  the  temple  of  iEscolapius,  of  the 
theatre,  sudium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, are  still  to  be  seen.  {Journal,  n,  266.)  Mr.  Fel- 
lows remarks,  that  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  are 
full  of  the  relics  of  marbles,  with  ornaments  of  the 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  34.  —  Cramsr'^s  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  186,  seqq.). 
PiBOi.     Vid.  Perga. 

PsaiAM  DBa,  son  of  Cypselqa,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  He 
sueoeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  dispUyed  a  degree  of 
moderation  unknown  to  his  parent.  Having  subse- 
quently, however,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Tfara- 
sybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  surpassed,  from  that  time,  his  father  Cypselus  in 
cruelty  snd  crime.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  particulars 
which  the  historian  has  related  of  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  family  be  authentic,  they  would  fully  joatify 
the  execration  he  has  expressed  for  the  character  of 
this  disgusting  tyrant  (6,  92  ;  3,  60,  dec.).  Notwith- 
standing these  enormities,  Periander  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  science  uad  literature,  which  entitled 
him  to  be  ranked  smong  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
{Diog.  Lasrt.,  Vil.  Periand.)  According  to  Aristotle, 
be  reigned  44  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Psammetichus,  who  lived  three  years  only.  ( Cramer's 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  13.)-*-  Herodotus  relates,  that 
Periander,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Thrasvbolos  of 
Miletus,  to  ascertain  from  him  in  what  way  he  might 
reign  most  securely,  Thrasybulus  led  the  messenger 
out  of  the  cicy,  snd,  uking  him  through  a  field  of  stsnd- 
ing  com,  kept  interrogating  him  about  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  down  an  ear 
of  grain  that  was  taller  than  the  rest.  After  having 
passed  through  the  field,  he  dismissed  the  man  without 
any  answer  to  his  message.  On  his  return  to  Corinth, 
the  messenger  reported  to  Periander  sll  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  latter,  quickly  perceiving  what  Thra- 
sybulus meant  by  his  apparently  strange  conduct,  put 
to  death  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Corinth.  {Herod.t  5,  92.)  Niebuhr  throks 
that  this  story  furnished  the  materials  for  the  some- 
what similar  one  related  of  Sextus  Tarqumius  and  the 
people  of  Gabii  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  450,  Eng. 
transl.)  Plutarch,  however,  makes  Perisnder  to  have 
disapproved  of  the  advice  which  Thrasybulus  silently 
ive  him,  and  not  to  have  followed  it.  (Sepi.  Sap. 
^onete.— Op.,  ed.  Rsiske,  vol.  6,  p.  568.)  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  the  story,  and  asys  that  Pe- 
riander was  applied  to  by  Thrasybulus,  and  did  whst 
Herodotus  makes  the  Utter  to  have  done.  {Polit.,  S, 
11.— /d.,  5,  10.— Consult  Creuzer,  ad  Herod.,  5,  92.) 
PialoLBs  (IlepiaA^)  was  son  of  Xsnthippus,  who 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Aganate,  niece 
of  tho  famous  Clisthenes.  {Herod.,  6, 131.)  He  wss 
thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he  im- 

Soved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  those  of  education, 
e  attended  the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  communica- 
ted political  inatnictioD  ia  the  fonn  of  music  lessoni ;  of 
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Zeno  the  EleaUc ;  and,  most  especttlly,  of  the  subtle 
and  profound  Anaxagoias.  Plutarch^s  account  shows 
that  he  acquired  from  Anazagoras  moral  as  well  as 
physical  truths ;  and  that,  while  he  learned  enough  of 
astronomy  to  raise  him  above  Tulgar  errors,  the  same 
teachers  supplied  him  with  those  notions  of  the  order* 
ly  arrangement  of  society  which  were  afterward  so 
much  the  object  of  bis  public  life.  But  all  these  stud- 
ies bad  a  political  end ;  and  the  same  activity  and 
acuteness  which  led  him  into  physical  inquiries,  gave 
him  the  will  and  the  power  %6  become  ruler  of  Athens. 
In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisis- 
tratus,  which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with 
which  he  would  have  entered  public  life,  eicited  dis- 
trust, and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  politics.  However,  about  the 
year  469,  two  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Aristides  died,  Per- 
icles came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades.  Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of 
taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon  headed  that 
of  the  nobles.  A  popular  era  usually  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as  at  its  termination 
she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  than 
of  the  prime  minister.  {HtercTC*  PoUt.  Antiq.  of 
Greec€.)  Cimon's  character  was  in  itself  a  guarantee 
against  aggrandizement,  either  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  see- 
ing the  danffer  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous 
hands  than  Cimon^s.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took 
the  popular  side,  and,  as  such,  became  the  opponent 
of  Cimon.  About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
attack  on  the  aristocracy  through  the  side  of  the  Are- 
opagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
yet  more  powerful  (the  poet  iEschylus),  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its  judicial  powera,  except 
in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This  triumph  pre- 
ceded, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostracism  of  Cimon 
(B.C.  461).  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recall, 
which  Mr.  Thirlwall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the 
year  453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly have  created.  What  caused  him  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  Cimon  is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
his  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
moderate  of  them,  such  as  their  great  l^er  him- 
self, After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Tnucydides  took  his 
place,  and  for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Btationary  party.  He  was  a  better  rhetorician  than 
Cimon;  in  fact,  more  statesman  than  warrior;  but 
the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible ;  and  in  444 
Thucydides  was  ostracized,  which  period  we  may  con- 
sider as  the  turning  point  of  Pericles'  power,  and  after 
which  it  was  wellnigh  absolute.  We  are  unable  to 
trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
situation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mistress 
over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Per- 
icles aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contri- 
butions nearly  one  thiid.  His  finishing  blow  to  the 
independence  of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samoa 
and  Byzantium,  a  transaction  belonging  rather  to  his- 
tory than  biography ;  he  secured  his  success  by  plant- 
ing colonies  m  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
allies  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  they  themselves  were  component  parts, 
out  still  possessed  no  independent  existence,  rrom 
this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Pericles  appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constncted  a  third  waU  from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of 


the  Pifetis.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  su- 
rest of  all  methods,  the  sccustoming  the  eye  to  statu- 
esque and  architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  poetry  had  the  start  of  the  kindred 
arts ;  but,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  it  attained  to  a 
greater  height  Uian  had  ever  before  ~  been  reached. 
The  drama  was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hsnds  of 
Sophocles  ;  and,  by  enabling  the  poor  to^ttend  theat- 
rical representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste,  and 
increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the 
theatre  to  all.  This  precedent,  whether  macle  by  Per- 
icles or  not,  ultimately  proved  more  ruinous  to  the 
stste  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people  a  set  of 
pleasure- taken,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  was  equally  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  dicasts 
in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate ; 
but  it  operated  as  a  premium  on  the  attendance  at 
lawsuits,  the  cauaes  became  a  mode  of  excitement  for 
a  people  whose  intellectui^l  activity  made  them  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  re- 
sulted that  litigious  spint  which  is  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed in  the  **  wasps'^  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may 
well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an 
Athenian,  with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  had  an  honest  and  serious  wish  to 
esublish  such  an  empire  for  Athens  as  should  enable 
her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of 
their  dependant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di« 
rect  and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  leaa  noble  race.  Pericles  was  descended,  as 
we  hsve  seen,  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  family  of 
Clistbenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according  to 
the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  wss  committed  at 
the  veiy  altars  of  the  Acropolis.  (TTnucyd.,  1,  126. — 
Herod.y  5, 70,  &c.)  The  LacfedsBmonians,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Atheniana  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  had  committed  mis  offence 
against  religion,  which  wss  onlv  sn  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Pericles  and  driving  him  into  exile.  The 
Athenians  retorted  by  urging  the  Lacedtemonians  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  death 
of  Paussnias.  {Vid.  Pausanias.)  Pericles  lived  to 
direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His  pol- 
icy was  that  of  uncompromising  though  cautiops  re- 
sistance, and  his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  was  declared,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  these  opinions,  represent- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful, 
could  only  bring  temporary  advantage ;  If  the  contrary, 
would  be  irretrievable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cam- 
paign, Pericles  delivered  an  oration  upon  those  who 
nad  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  st  the 
close  of  the  Samian  war.  From  that  speech  (at  least 
if  Thucydides  reported  well)  we  learn  what  Pericles 
considered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
we  see  in  what  atrong  contrast  he  placed  the  Spar- 
tan to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  up  members 
of  the  state.  This  speech,  the  most  remanable  of  all 
the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  full  transfusion  of 
which  into  a  modem  language  is  an  impossibility — ex- 
hibits a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  power 
ttd  OMinl  character  of  Peridis  tfaan  all  that  the  histo 
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lian  iudlHOgnphen  have  Mid  of  hinu  The  foim  in 
which  the  great  orator  and  ttateaman  has  unbodied 
his  lofty  conceptions,  is  beauty  chastened  and  eleva- 
ted by  A  noble  severity.  Athens  and  Athenians  are 
the  objects  which  his  ambition  seeks  to  immortalize, 
and  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and  the  witness  of 
her  glorioas  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 
is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed ;  death  a  thing  not  to  be  fear- 
ed. The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  iu  de- 
bilitating effects  made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the 
people ;  but,  while  it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased 
their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue, 
in  which  he  represented  most  forcibly  how  absnid  it 
would  be  to  allow  circumatances  like  a  plagoe  to  in- 
terfere with  his  well-laid  plans,  he  was  brouffht  to  trial^ 
and  fined,  but  his  influence  retnmed  when  ue  fit  was 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  bavins  lost  bis 
two  legitimate  sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best 
friends,  he  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  died. 
Some  beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his  deathbed,  all  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him 
in  death.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which 
continually  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  history, 
how  far  those  great  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor- 
tant junctures  for  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
carrying  out  of  some  great  national  object,  are  con- 
scious of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do^ 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  most  instructive,  could  we 
now  sscertsin  to  what  extent  Perides  foresaw  that 
approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of 
which  he  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance, 
we  can  see  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  pn  his  actions, 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on  each  other  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  harmoniie.  Athens  was  to 
be  preserved  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ- 
ilization, to  maintain  a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been 
vanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institu- 
tions might  have  irreparably  blishted  thi>se  germes  of 
civilization^  the  fruit  of  which  ul  succeeding  ffenera- 
tions  have  enjoyed.  But  how  shoukl  this  be!  Her 
leader  must  have  been  a  single  person,  for  energetic 
unity  of  purpose  was  •  needed,  such  as  no  cluster 
of  contemporary  or  atring  of  successive  rulers  could 
have  been  expected  to  show.    That  ruler  most  have 

evemed  according  to  the  lavrs,  for  a  tyrant  would 
ve  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  SparUns,  as 
eo  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the 
«onmionalty,  every  day  growing  into  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  siven  to  change,  he  must 
have  been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
as  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must 
have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  he  hsd  no  share  :  for  otherwise,  in  so  tol- 
erant an  age,  he  would  probably  have  incurred  the  fste 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  destroyed  hie  own  pohtical  influ-* 
ence  without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the 
wiser.  He  must  have  been  a  roan  of  taste,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  so  along  with  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill,  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition 
of  those  old  religious  notions  forbiddinff  any  departure 
from  traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the 
features  of  gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  one  grand  hold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If 
Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  have  won  his  way  to  popularity ;  and  later  in  life 
he  must  have  been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition to  Samoa  might  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building. 
Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were 
yearly  ravaging  the  Thriaeiau  plain,  the  Pelowmnesisn 
war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended^  and  that  lee- 
eon,  so  strikingly  illuetrative  of  the  powers  which  a  liree 
people  can  ezeiciM  oiidtr  wwy  kind  of 


would  have  been  lost  to  poeterity.    {Enevd.  Utefid 
KnowLf  vol.  17,  p.  445,  9eqq.y-^A%  regards  the  con- 
nexion thst  existed  between  Pericles  and  the  eelebrt- 
ted  Aspasia,  consult  remarks  under  the  latter  article. 
Pkrillvs,  an  ingenious  artist,  who  made  a  brazen 
boll  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  presented  it  to 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.     His  native  city  has 
not  been  ascertained.     In  the  pseudo-epistles  of  Pha- 
laris he  is  called  an  Athenian ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  was  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  an  Agrigentine.    {Bent' 
ley  on  PhaiariM,  p.  383,  ed.  1816.)    The  brazen  im- 
age which  he  fabricated  was  hollow,  and  had  an  open- 
ing or  door  (^/Mf)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
where  the  shoulder-blades  approach  each  other  {vefi 
T^  avvufdac»^^Polyb.t  IS,  26).    Throngh  this  open- 
ing the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  oruelty  was  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  bull,  and,  a  fire  being  kindled  be* 
neath  the  belly  of  the  image,  was  slowly  roasted  alive; 
while  the  cry  of  the  sufferer,  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  living 
animal.    Phalaris  is  said  to  have  tried  the  experiment 
first  upon  the  artist  himself.     He  lost  his  own  life, 
too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  same  manner,  having 
himself  been  burned  in  the  bull  when  stripped  of  his 
tyranny,  and  having  had  his  tongue  previously  cot  out. 
{Val.  Max.y  8,  8.— PA«/.,  EpUt.,  103— P«n.,  84,8. 
— lAteianj  PhalariB  prier,  1 1 . — Ovid,  /Ms,  441 . )    Ac- 
cording to  Lucian's  account,  pipes  were  to  be  inserted 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  bull  when  a  person  was  aboat 
to  suffer,  and  the  cry  of  the  victim  would  come  forth 
with  a  kind  of  low,  moaning  music  (i^  po^  Si  6ia  rOv 
abXuv  ftiXif  AKoreXiaei,  da  ^yvpuraro,  koX  kiravT^ 
ffti  ^pnvudeCi  «a^  fWKiffTer€u  yoepararov. — Lueian,  l. 
e.).    This,  however,  is  all  embellishment ;  and  in  the 
same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  what  this  wri- 
ter also  tells  us,  that  Phslaris,  after  having  punished 
the  artist  by  means  of  his  own  work,  sent  tfaie  boll  as 
an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;    unless,  as  Bentley 
inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tradition  that  the 
bull  had  been  so  sent,  and  that,  having  been  rejected 
by  the  priests,  it  was  carried  back  to  Affrigcntom. 
{Bentley  on  Phahrii,  p.  888.>-~Tim«us,  the  Sicilian 
historian,  who  wrote  about  the  ISSth  Olympiad  (B.C. 
368-264),  maintained,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybiui 
(13, 26)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (13, 90),  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  a  mere  fiction,  though 
it  had  been  so  much  talked  of  by  historians  as  well  as 
poets.    The  two  writers  just  mentioned,  however,  un- 
dertake to  refute  this  assertion  of  Timeus,  and  inform 
us  that  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  off  from 
Agriffentom  by  the  Csrthaginians ;   and  that,  when 
Carthage  was  taken  by  the  younser  Scipio,  the  imsge 
was  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  the  Roman  command- 
er, ito  identity  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  open- 
ing on  the  l»ck  alluded  to  above.     {Polybhu,  1.  e, 
— Diod.  Sie.,  I.  e.)    The  scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pyih., 
1,  186)  gives  the  narration  of  Timsus  in  a  different 
way;   for  he  tells  us,  from  this  historian,  that  the 
Agrisentines  cast  the  boll  of  Phalaris  into  the  sea ; 
and  Siat  the  bull  in  Agrigentum,  which  in  his  (Tims- 
us') time  was  shown  for  ^at  of  Phalaris,  was  only 
an  efl^  of  the  river  (?ela.    From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Timsus  did  not  deny  that  the  tvrant  had  a 
brazen  bull,  but  only  censured  the  mistake  of  those 
who  took  a  tauriform  image  of  a  river  for  it.     Bent^ 
ley  thinks,  however,  that  few  will  prefer  the  account 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Polybios  and  Diodorus 
{Pkal.,  p.  880),  but  perhaps  the  solution  which  GoUer 
proposee  is  the  best,  namely,  that  the  bull  of  Phalaris 
had  been  carried  away  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  one 
which  Timaus  saw  at  Agrigentum  vras  actually  a  tao« 
riform  efl9gy  of  the  rirer  Gela.    The  only  difficulty 
that  remains  is  the  statement  respecting  the  bull  of 
Phalaris  hsTing  been  cast  into  the  sea,  which  may 
possibly  be  an  enor  on  the  part  of  the  eeholiast. 
{Gmer,  deSUuii  mg,  »fracu9.,  p.  374.— Compwp 
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the  lemarkt  of  BSckh,  ad  £EeW.,  I.  c, in  noi.^Pini., 
Op.t  ▼ol.  3,  p.  810.>--A8  regaids  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist himself^  most  authors  adopt  the  form  PetUlutf  ae 
we  have  given  it ;  Lacian»  however,  and  the  scboliaat 
on  Pindar  have  PerikuUf  and  Bentley  also  piefers  this. 
The  change,  indeed,  from  n£PlAA02  to  IIEPIAA- 
0£  is  so  extfemelj  easy,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  a  mere  error  of  transcription.  A  similar  name  has 
been  critically  discussed  by  Hermann  in  his  work  en- 
titled, **  Ueber  Bseklu  Behandbuig  dtr  Grieek,  Inr 
sckrifien  (p.  106.— 5tl%,  Diet.  Art.,  9.  «.)• 

Pbiimthos,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  west  of  Byzantium.  It  was  originally  col- 
onized 1^  the  Samians  {ScymiLn  Ch.,T.  718.— ^kuE, 
p.  28),  and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Epidaorian  Perinthus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Ores- 
tes. Another  account,  however,  assigned  its  foonda^ 
tion  to  Hereoles,  and  the  inhabitante  themselves  would 
esem  to  have  believed  this,  from  their  bavins  a  figure 
of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins.  Perinthus 
aeon  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  sorpasaing  in 
this  the  neighbouring  Selymbria,  eventually  rivalled 
Byzantium.  When  this  last-mentioned  city,  howev- 
er, fell  under  the  Spartan  power,  Perinthus  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  iu  example.  It  subsequently  suffered 
nom  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  but  principally  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedoo,  who  besi^ed  and  vig- 
orously pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  take  it. 
The  city  was  situate  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  the 
isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
stadium  broad,  according  to  Ephorus,  but  Pliny  (4, 
II)  makes  it  somewhat  more.  The  place  was  built 
along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  afforded  to  one  approach- 
ing U  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of 
dwellings  bemg  overtopped  by  those  behind.  {Dud., 
16,  76.)  Perinthus  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city 
even  under  the  Roman  power,  and  received  a  mat 
accession  of  power  when  its  rival  Byzantium  fell  un* 
der  the  diwleasure  of  the  Emperor  Severos.  The 
ease  was  altered,  however,  when  Constantine  trane* 
ferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium ;  and  about 
this  period  we  find  Perinthus  appearing  with  the  addi* 
tional  name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  being  able  to  as- 
certain either  the  exact  cause  or  period  of  the  change. 
Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  saya  **  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,"  but 
tfaja  is  evidently  the  interpolation  of  some  later  scholi- 
ast. The  cotni  of  this  place  reach  upward  to  the  time 
of  Anrelian :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
rinthus. With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  usual  name  is  Heraclea; 
thoufh  they  almost  all  add  that  the  citv  was  once 
called  Perinthus,  or  else,  hke  Ammianos  Marcellinus, 
join  both  names  together.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  Uie  change  of  appellation  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
not  suddenly  made,  m  accordance  with  the  command 
of  any  emperor,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople.  Af- 
ter this  last-mentioned  place  Perinthus  was  the  most 
important  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace.  Justinian  re- 
bnilt  the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  repaired  the  aque- 
docu.  {Procop.,  Mdif,,  4,  9.)  It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  an  unimportant  city,  as  all  the  main  roads  to  By- 
zantium from  Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  mod- 
em &eiU»  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Jtfaii- 
neri,  Geogr.,  voL  7,  p.  174,  9eq0 

pBBiPATBtlGt  (IlepiTariTrutoOf  e  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, the  sect  were  called  by  this  appellation  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  master's  Vialking  about  as 
he  discoursed  with  his  pupils  (IlepiirarT/rtxoi,  dird  rot; 
fttpircarttv).  Others,  however,  more  correctly,  de* 
rive  the  name  from  the  public  walk  (irept^raro;)  in  the 
LycBom,  which  Aristotle  aud  his  disciples  were  ac- 
customed to  frequent.  {Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  PkU., 
vol  1,  p.  788.)  A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
school  will  be  found  under  the  article  Aristoteles. — 
Before  withdrawing,  from  his  public  laboun,  Aristotle 


appointed  Theopbnstos  his  successor  in  the  ehair 
{vtd.  Theophrastus),  and  the  latter  was  followed  con- 
secutively by  Strato  of  Lampsscoe,  Lycon  or  Glycon 
of  Troas,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  and  Critolaos  the  Lyciea. 
With  Diodorue  of  Tyre,  who  came  immediately  after 
Critolaus,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  terminated,  about  the  140th  Olympiad. 
The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  phiF* 
ksophy,  by  the  embassy  of  Critolaos,  Cameades,  and 
Diogenes,  but  were  little  known  until  the  time  of  Syl- 
la.  Tyraonion  the  grammarian  and  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  were  the  fiivt  who  brought  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  into  notice.  The  obscu- 
rity of  Aristotle's  works  tended  much  to  hinder  the 
success  of  his  philosophy  amonff  the  Romans.  Julius 
Cssar  and  Augustus  patronised  the  Peripatetic  doo> 
trines.  Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  this  school,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  ailent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenete. 
This  was  the  case,  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  although,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  pbiloe- 
opby  was  favoured.  Ammonios  the  Peripatetic  made 
greht  exertions  to  extend  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ; 
but  about  thia  time  the  Platooists  began  to  atudy  hie 
writings,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetica  under  Ammonius  Sacas» 
who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Ammoniua  the 
Peripatetic.  After  the  time  of  Justinian,  philosophy 
in  general  languished.  But  in  that  mixture  of  ancient 
opiniona  and  theological  dogmaa  which  constituted 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  agea,  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle predominated.  About  the  12th  century  it  had 
many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and  Jewa,  particu* 
lariy  in  Spain ;  and  at  the  same  period,  also,  it  began  ta 
be  diligently  studied,  though  not  without  much  opposi* 
tion,  among  the  ecclssiastics  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Out  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  took  iu  tone  and  com- 
plexion from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  which  con« 
tinoed  long  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  with  its  friv- 
olous though  subtile  speculations.  The  authority  of 
Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  Reformation, 
but  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  scholastic  system.  His 
opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Catholic  Church  oa 
account  of  their  auppoaed  favourable  bearing  upon  cei^ 
tain  doctrines  of  nith ;  and,  although  Luther  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
were  maintained  by  auch  men  as  Melancbthon,  who 
himself  commented  on  several  portiona  of  the  work» 
of  the  Stagirite.  Many  individuals,  distinguished  fei 
their  geniua  and  learning,  exerted  themselves  to  revive 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  its  pimitive  purity;  nor 
did  it  cease  to  have  numerous  illustrious  supportevs 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Des  Cartes. 
{Brucker,  Hist.  Crii.  PltU.—Enfieid,  Hitt.  PkU.,  roL 
%,  p.  95,  seqq.-^Tennemamn^  Hiat.  PkU,  p.  131,  168, 
»76.) 

Pbbmbssvs,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  rismg  in  Mount  Hel^ 
icon,  and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Olmins,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the 
Copa'ic  Lake  near  Haliartus.  Both  the  OUnios  and 
Permessus  received  their  supplies  from  the  fountains 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  The  river  Permessus, 
as  well  as  the  fountain  Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses.     {Sirab.,  4m .-^Propert.,  3,  10,  36.) 

Pbro,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  bv 
Chloris.  She  married  Bias,  son  of  Amy thaon.  (  ViJL 
Melampus.) 

PzEPBifKA,  I.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  180,  and  de> 
feated  and  took  prisoner  Aristonicus  in  Asia.  (Lis., 
44, 37.— JJ.,  44,  88.— Fctt.  Pat.,  8, 4.)-.II.  M.  Ven- 
to,  wu  proscribed  by  Sylla,  whereupon  he  passed  into 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorios. 
Dissatisfied  eventually  with  playing  only  a  secoBdary 
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put,  Mkd  enTioat  of  the  hme  and  miocesses  of  hif 
leader,  he  conspired  agaiiut  him,  along  with  others  of 
his  officers.  Sertorius  wss  assassinated  by  the  cod- 
spirators  at  a  banquet,  and  Perpenna  took  the  coznr 
mand  of  the  forces;  bat  he  soon  showed  his  utter  inca- 
pacity, and  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  pat  to  death. 
(PiMi.y  Vit.  Serior.) 

PsBBHiBBiA,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Strabo,  in  his 
critical  examination  of  the  Homeric  geography  of 
Thessaly,  affirms,  that  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneas, 
as  far  as  the  sea,  bad  been  first  occopied  by  the  Per- 
xfasBbi,  an  ancient  tribe,  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
{Simamd.  ap.  Strab.y  441.)  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  great  Thessalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
nountainoas  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  dis- 
tricts of  Elimiotis  and  Pieria,  while  to  the  south  they 
stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  Boebeis.  These  possessions  were, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Lapithn,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  original  abode 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  the  Mag- 
nesian  diatrict.  Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  in- 
vaders, the  greater  part  of  the  Pcnhebi  retired,  as 
Strabo  informa  us,  towards  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of 
Pindns ;  but  some  still  occupied  (he  valleys  of  Olym- 
pus, while  those  who  remained  in  the  plauis  became 
incorporated  with  the  Lapitha,  under  the  common 
name  of  Pelasgiots.  {Strab.,  439.)  The  Perrhasbi 
are  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer  among  the 
Thessalian  clans  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  (/2., 
S,  794.)  Their  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  the  fact 
of  their  being  enrolled  among  the  Amphictyonie  states. 
As  their  territory  lay  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and 
comprised  sU  the  defiles  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
an  army  to  enter  Thessaly  from  that  province,  or  re- 
turn from  thence  into  Macedonia,  it  became  a  frequent 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations.  The 
country  occupied  by  them  seems  to  have  been  situa- 
ted chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Titaresius,  now 
Saranta  rorot,    (  Cramer^*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  363, 
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B,  the  inhabiUnts  of  Persia.    (Vid.  Persia.) 
pBBSBPHdMB,  the  Greek  name  of  Proserpina.     ( Vid. 
Proserpina.) 

pBRSBPdLis,  a  celebrated  city,  situate  in  the  royal 
province  of  Persis,  about  twenty  stadia  from  the  river 
Arazes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  name, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Nehemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana. 
Their  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Per^ 
•epolis  never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  Persian  kin^,  though  we  mual  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  waa 
from  the  most  ancient  times  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
buried  here  or  at  Pasargads.  There  was  at  Persepo- 
lis  a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest,  was  full  of  immense  treasures,  that  had 
accumulated  there  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  {Diod. 
8ic.,  17,  71. — S/rai.,  729.)  We  know  scarcely  any- 
thing[  of  the  history  of  Persepolis.  The  pslace  of  the 
Persian  kinga  was  burned  by  Alexander  {Arrian,  3, 18. 
^Cwrt.,  6, 7.— S^a6.,  729.— Z)u»d.  Sic.,  17,  70),  and 
Persepolis  was  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
in  retaliation,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicnius  (17, 69), 
for  the  cruelties  mflicted  by  the  Persians  upon  the 
Greek  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  for 
Alexander  had  met,  in  his  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  of  about  800  Greek  cantivea  shamefulhr  mutilated. 
Curtius,  after  speaking  of  the  plundering  of  PersepoUs, 
states  that  Alexander,  while  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  was  instigated  by  Thais,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
fire  to  the  royal  palace»  an  accoont  in  which  Diodoms 
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also  coBcnrs.  The  city  was  not  deelroyed  fay  fiie  en 
this  occasion,  as  some  suppose.  The  palace  was  tbe 
only  building  that  suffered,  Alexander  having  repsnt- 
ed  of  the  rash  act  almost  the  very  instant  after  ibe 
work  of  destruction  had  commenced.  That  the  city 
was  not  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  proved  by  tbs 
circumstance  of  Peucestes,  the  satrsp  of  Persis,  hav* 
ioff  gi^on  in  Persepolis,  only  a  few  years  after,  a  splen- 
did entertainment  to  the  whole  army.  {Diod.,  19, 28.) 
Alexander,  moreover,  found  the  city  still  standiag  on 
his  return  from  India.  {Arrian^  7,  1.)  Penepolif 
is  mentioned  also  by  subsequent  writers,  and  even 
under  the  sway  of  Mohsmmedan  princes,  this  city, 
with  its  name  changed  to  Istakhar,  was  their  uiual 
place  of  residence.  Its  destruction  was  owing  to  the 
fanatic  Arabs.  {LangU^  Voyages,  dec.,  voL  3,  p.  199.) 
Orienul  historians  aay  that  the  Persian  name  for  Pe^ 
sepolis  wss  likewise  Jstakhar  or  Eetekhav,  (D'ffier- 
helot,  Btbiiotk.  Oriental.)  The  fullest  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Sii 
Robert  Kez  Porter.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
these  rums  is  the  Shehel-Hinar,  or  Forty  Columiu, 
The  general  impression  produced  by  this  part  of  tbs 
ruins  is  said  to  be  the  strong  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt.  It  is  some- 
wbst  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ruins  called  She^ 
hel'Minar  sre  in  reality  those  of  Persepolist  snd  wheth- 
er we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  more  to  the  north.  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis, 
though  of  no  vslue  as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate 
some  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which  re- 
late to  Persian  affairs.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Hirtf 
Geechichte  der  Baukunet,  vol.  1,  p.  168.) 

Pbbsbs,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  From 
him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  called  Ccpkenee, 
are  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.    {Herod. ,  7, 6 1.) 

PsBSBua,  I.  son  of  Jupiier  and  Danae  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius.  A  sketch  of  his  fabulous  history  has  al- 
ready been  given  under  a  previous  article  (eu<.  Danae)} 
and  it  remains  here  but  to  relate  the  particulara  of  his 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgons. — When  Perseus  had 
msde  his  rash  promise  to  Polydectes,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  bring  the  latter  the  Goraon's  head, 
full  of  grief,  he  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Scyros,  where  Mercury  came  to  him,  promising 
that  he  and  Minerva  would  be  his  ffuides.  Mercury 
brought  him  first  to  the  Graife  {vid.  Poorcydes),  whose 
eye  and  tooth  he  stole,  and  would  not  restore  these 
until  they  had  furniahed  him  with  directions  to  the 
abode  of  the  Nymphs,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
winged  shoes,  the  magic  wallet,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto  which  made  the  wearer  invisible.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  Graise  the  requisite  information,  he 
came  unto  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  their  precious 
possessions  :  he  then  flung  the  wallet  over  his  shoul- 
der, placed  the  helmet  on  his  head,  and  fitted  the 
shoes  to  his  feet.  Thus  equipped,  and  grasping  the 
short  curved  sword  (karfe)  which  Mercury  gave  him, 
he  mounted  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  the  gods, 
and  flew  to  tbe  ocean,  where  he  found  the  three  (Ar- 
gons asleep.  (Ku<.Gor£ones.)  Fearingto  gaze  on  their 
faces,  which  changed  the  beholder  to  stone,  be  looked 
on  the  besd  of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  on  hie 
shield,  and  Minerva  guiding  his  hand,  he  severed  it 
from  her  body.  The  blood  gushed  forth,  and  vrith  it 
the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  and  Chryaaor  the  father  of 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  Nep- 
tune. Perseus  took  up  the  head,  put  it  into  his  wal- 
let, and  set  out  on  his  return.  The  two  sisters  awoke, 
and  pursued  the  fugitive ;  but,  protected  by  the  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  he  eluded  their  vision,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  over  the  bootless  chaae.  Perseus  pur- 
sued his  aerial  route,  and  after  having,  in  the  course  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inhospitality  of  Atlas  by 
changing  him  into  a  rocky  mountain  (vut.  Atlas),  bi 
came  to  the  ooontiy  of  the  J^opians.    Here  he  lib- 
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entod  Aodnteeda  from  the  sea-monstar,  and  tben 
returned  with  the  Gorgon's  head  to  the  island  of  Ser- 
iphus.  This  head  he  save  to  Minerva,  who  set  it  in 
the  middle  of  her  shield.  The  remainder  of  his  his- 
tory, up  to  the  death  of  Acrisius,  is  given  elsewhere. 
{Vid,  Dense,  and  Acrisius.)  After  the  unlooked-for 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  in  the  accidental  homicide  of 
hia  grandfather,  Perseus,  feeling  ashamed  to  take  the 
inheritance  of  one  who  had  died  by  his  means,  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  dominions  with  Megapenthea, 
the  son  of  Proetus,  and  thenceforward  reiened  at  Ti- 
ryns.  He  afterward  built  and  fortified  Mycenie  and 
Midea.  {ApoUod.,  3,  4,  3,  ttqq.  —  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Rhod.,  4,  1091,  161^.-^  Keigktley'9  Mythology,  p. 
416,  9eqq.)—yfe  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  legend.  The  Perseus  of  the  Greeks  is  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  Persian  Mithras  {Creur 
xer,  SymboUk,  par  GuipUauty  vol.  1,  p.  366,  in  no- 
li9)t  and  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  on  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Mycena  fully  confirms  the  an- 
alogy. {Guigniautt  L  e. — GeU,  Spieiment  of  Aneitnt 
Sculpture,  Lond.,  1810.— id.,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
p.  35,  eeqa. — Knight,  Carm.  Homeric  ProUgom ,  58, 
p.  31.)— Perseus,  however,  if  we  consult  his  geneal- 
ogy as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  mythogcaphers,  will 
appear  to  have  still  more  relation  to  Egypt  than  to 
Asia.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Inachus,  the  fath- 
er of  Phoroneus  and  lo,  we  see  his  family  divide  itself 
at  first  into  two  branches.  From  Phoroneus  sprang 
Sparton,  Apis-Serapia,  and  the  Argive  Niobe.  The 
union  of  lo  and  Jupiter  produced  Epaphns,  Belus,  Da- 
na iis,  and,  omitting  some  intermediate  names,  Acri- 
sius, Danae,  and  the  heroic  Perseus.  If  we  examine 
cloeely  the  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  branch- 
es of  this  completely  mythic  genealogy,  we  ahall  dis- 
cover an  evident  aUusion  to  Mithriac  ideaa  and  sym- 
bola.  For  example,  Sparton  has  reference  to  the  sow- 
ing of  seed ;  Apis,  become  Scrapie,  is  the  god-bull 
upon  or  under  the  earth ;  lo  is  the  lowing  heifer,  wan- 
dering over  the  whole  earth,  and  at  last  held  captive  ; 
Epapkue,  another  and  Grscised  name  of  Apis,  is  the 
sacred  bull,  the  representative  of  all  the  bulls  in 
Egypt ;  Belus  is  the  Sun  king  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
6lc.  It  is  in  the  person,  however,  of  Perseus  that  all 
theae  scattered  rays  are  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
The  name  of  his  mother  Danae  would  seem  to  have 
reference  to  the  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  state.  Ju- 
piter, descending  in  a  shower  of  gold,  impregnating 
and  rendering  her  the  mother  of  Perseus,  is  Mithraa, 
or  the  golden  Son,  fertilizing  the  earth.  Perseus, 
cominff  forth  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  shades 
{Polydeetee,  the  ** all-recipient  ;'*  iro^vf  and  d^;iai), 
proceeds  onder  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  harpi  (lipirTf),  symbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  the  West  the  impure  and  steril  Gor- 
gona :  after  this,  returning  to  the  Esst,  he  delivers  An- 
oremeda  from  the  sea-monster,  and  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  a  hero  of  light,  another  Perses,  a  son  resem- 
bling his  sire.  Having  returned  victorious  to  Aigolis, 
he  builds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
workmen  whom  he  leads  in  his  train,  a  new  city;  My- 
een«B,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  different  tra- 
ditions, had  reference  either  to  the  lowings  of  lo,  or  to 
the  Gorgons  mourning  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  (ftviof, 
** lowing:**  ftvKoofMi,  -ofuu,  **to  loto."  —  Mvin^voi). 
Othere,  again,  derive  the  appellation -from  the  scab- 
bard QtvKfK)  of  the  hero's  sword,  which  fell  upon  the 
spot ;  and  others,  sgain,  from  a  mushroom  (jivkik)  torn 
up  1^  Perseus  when  safferihg  from  thirst,  and  which 
yielded  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  had 
occupied.  (Pauean.,  8,  16.— P/u/.,  de  flum.,  18,  p. 
1034,  ed.  Wytt.)  In  all  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaningr,  the  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
the  earth ;  just  as  m  the  legend  which  makes  Perseus 
to  have  kiiled  Acrisius  (the  *•  confused,'*  **dark,"  or 
''gloomy  one,"  i  and  Kpivo),  there  is  an  evident  alla- 


aion  in  the  diaena,  by  which  the  blow  was  given,  to 
the  orb  of  ^  the  sun^If  now  we  closely  compare  the 
principal  features  of  these  legends  with  the  essentid 
symbols  presented  by  the  Mithriac  baa-reliefs,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  as  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Mycena,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  these 
symbols.  The  Argive  fables  tell  of  a  heiier,  a  heifer 
lowing  and  diatracted  by  pain.  An  allusion  to  the 
sword  plunged  mto  the  bosom  of  the  earth  (represent- 
ed by  the  heifer  and  by  the  Mithriac  ball)  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  of  the  scabbard  that  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  presaged  the  found- 
ing. The  ahower  of  gold,  the  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  which  this  last  is  the 
pledge,  sre  emblems  of  the  solar  emanations,  the  signs 
of  terrestrial  fertiUty,  and  all  Mithriac  ideas.  1'be 
Grorgons  have  reference  to  the  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body ;  and  in  the  eariy  language  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yopyoviov,  in  allusion  to  the  dark 
face  believed  to  be  seen  in  it.  {Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,, 
5,  p.  667.)    They  typify  the  natural  imparity  of  this 

?lanet,  and  which  the  energies  of  the  sun  (Miihras- 
'erseus,  armed  with  his  ^[olden  sword)  sre  to  re- 
move, and  to  give  purity  in  its  stead.  Here,  tben, 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  mythus,  we  find  ideas  of 
purification.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  who  descends 
from  him,  are  purifiers  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  They 
purify  the  stains  of  evil  by  force  and  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  They  are  jnat  murderers;  and  the 
winga  given  in  preference  to  Perseus  enter  into  this 
general  conception.  {Olympiodor.,  Comment,  in  Al- 
db.,  1,  p.  156,  eeqq.,  ed,  Crewser.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aapect  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling themselves  in  human  hiatory ;  and  thus  Perseus, 
according  to  one  tradition,  put  to  death  the  sensual  and 
VQluptuous  Sardanapalus.  {Mtdal.,  Chron.,  21,  Oxon. 
•^Siud.,  e.  V,  lapdav. — Reines.,  Ohs.  in  Suid.,  p.  S28, 
ed.  Mailer.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  numeroae 
points  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  exist  even 
by  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  between  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  and  yarious  countries  of  antiquity,  such 
aa  Aaia  Minor,  Golchis,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  At  Tar- 
sas  in  Cilicia,  of  which  city  both  Pereeus  and  Sarda- 
napalus passed  as  the  founders,  the  first  waa  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  the  second  slso.  {Hel- 
Itaue.,  frag.,  p.  03,  ed.  Sturz,  ad  loe. — Dio  Chryeoet., 
Oral.,  32,  p.  24,  eeqq.,  ed.  Reieke. — Amm.  MareeU,, 
14,  8.)  The  name  of  Perseus  (or  Perses)  is  found  in 
the  solar  genealogiea  of  Colchis.  (Heetod,  Theog.^ 
tab.  5,  p.  164,  ed,  Wolf.—ApoUod.,  1,  0,  l.—Diod, 
Sic. ,  4, 45. )  Parses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  A ndrom- 
eda,  was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  author  of  civil* 
ization  in  the  district  of  Persia  called  Arlea.  {Fragm. , 
p.  04.)  Herodotus  also  was  acquainted  with  the  tra* 
ditions  which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
claimed  Perseus  for  Assyria  (6,  54).  Finally,  in  the 
place  of  Perses,  it  is  AcWmenes  (Djemschid)  whom 
the  ancient  expounders  of  Plato  make  to  have  sprung 
from  Perseus  snd  Andromeda.  (Olympiodor.,  I.  c  ,p, 
161,  CoU.,  157.  — Schd.  Plat.,  Alcib^  I,  p.  76,  ed. 
Ruhnken,)  We  have  here,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 
genealogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  worship-  of 
Mithras  :  the  beam  of  fire  which  the  sun  plunges  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  produces  a  solar  hero,  who  in 
his  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  one  connected  with  ag- 
riculture. Djemschid-Perses,  the  chief  and  model  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achcmenides,  was  the  first  to  open 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden' sword  wielded 
by  Perseus  and  Mithras,  and  which  is  nothing  else  bat 
an  emblem  of  the  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  da^r.  If  Perseus,  however,  seems,  1^  hia 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  have  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  mother's  side  he  is  connected  vrith  Egypt,  the 
native  country  of  Danaiis  and  the  Danatdes.  {Herod. , 
2,  01,  m.-'-Apollod.,  2,  1,  4.)  At  Ghemmis  he  had 
a  temple  and  sUtue ;  and  as  Tarsus,  where  he  was 
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•Iso  wonhipptd,  reeaiTed  Us  name  from  the  Unprets 
made  by  the  ferUliiing  foot  of  Fegasas  or  BolleropboD, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  high  deeds  achieved 
by  Perseofl  in  Lower  Asia,  so  the  Chemmitea  pratend- 
ed  that  Egypt  waa  indebted  for  ita  fertility  to  the  si- 
gaotic  aandal  left  by  the  demi-god  apon  earth  at  & 
periods  of  hia  frequent  viaitatioDs.  {Herod.^  3,  91.) 
They  alone  of  the  Egyptians  celebrated  gamee  in  hon- 
our of  thia  warlike  hero  of  the  Sun,  thia  conqueror  in 
his  celestial  career,  thia  worthy  precursor  of  JEleicnlea, 
hia  grandson. — ^If  we  connect  woat  haa  been  here  aaid 
with  the  tracea  of  Mithriac  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  aa  well  as  in  Persia  and  Greece,  we  will  be 
tempted  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  branches  of  a 
very  early  religion,  the  fuodamental  idea  in  which  was 
the  contest  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  pore  and  fer- 
tilising principle  of  light  against  darkneas  and  sterility, 
unite  u  one  parent  trunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
East.  {CreuzeTf  SymboUkj  par  ChiigftiaiUt  vol.  8,  p. 
156,  seqq.) — II.  Son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
began  at  an  early  age  to  aerve  in  his  father's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  some  successes  asainat 
the  barbarous  nationa  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
Hia  younger  brother  Demeirins  was  carried  away  aa 
hostage  by  the  conaul  Flamininua,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Philip,  and,  after  remaining 
several  yeara  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a  time,  he 
vras  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  miaaion,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  mrang 
up  between  the  two  statea.  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  waa  accoaed  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Rome.  Perseus,  who  was  jealoua  of  nim,  aopported 
the  chargea,  and  Philip  doomed  his  younger  son  to 
death;  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  executed, 
through  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  causea  him  to  be  poi- 
aoned.  It  ia  said  that,  having  discovered  his  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  bis  indignation  asainat  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.  Peraeos  aacended  the  throne  B.C. 
179.  This  monarch  had  been  brought  op  by  hia  Either 
with  aentim^nts  of  hatred  against  the  Romans,  for  the 
humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Macedonia. 
He  diaaembled  hia  feelings,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  hia  reign,  and  confirms  the  treatv  eziatinff  iMtween 
hie  father  and  the  senate.  Meanwhile  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  prudent  and  diligent  administration,  to  strengthen 
his  power,  and  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  kingdom 
had  sustained  during  the  previous  reign.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  these  indicationa  of  ri- 
aing  opposition,  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  crushing 
their  foe,  before  his  plans  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Pretexts  were  not  long  wanting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  waa  declared,  notwithstanding  every  ofier  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  Perseus.  After  a  campaign 
of  no  deciaive  reault  in  Theaaalv,  the  war  was  tnns- 
fened  to  the  plains  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus  encamped  in  a  atrong  poaition  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  But  the  consul  Paulus  ^milios  hav- 
ing despatched  a  choaen  body  of  troops  serosa  the 
mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  was  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Pydna,  where  a  battle  took  place,  which 
terminated  in  his  entire  defeat,  20,000  Macedoniana 
having  fallen  on  the  field.  Thia  aingle  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  ungdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  530  years.  Perseus  fled  al- 
most alone,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
He  went  &Bt  to  Pella,  the  ancient  aeat  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the 
island  of  Sunothrace,  whoae  asylum  was  considered 
inviolable.  From  this  quarter  he  attempted  to  escape 
by  aea  to  Thrace ;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  s  vessel, 
after  having  ahipped  part  of  hia  treasure,  sailed  away, 
and  left  the  king  on  the  shore.  The  attendants  hav- 
ing also  forsaken  him  except  one,  Perseus,  with  his 
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eldest  son  Philip,  came  out  of  the  temple  where  be  hid 
taken  refuge  and  surrendered  to  the  Romana.  He 
waa  treated  at  fint  by  .£miliua  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, but  was  obliged  to  parade  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  his 
conqueror.  He  was  afterwud  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senste,  at  Alba  Fucentia,  near  the  lake  Fucinus, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  yeare.  His  son  Philip  also 
died  at  Alba.  Another  and  younger  son  is  said  to 
have  become  a  acribe  or  writer  to  Uie  monicipt%  of 
the  aame  place.  (Lie.,  44, 4%.^Plut.,  Vii.  P.  JEmil. 
^^Eneyei.  Us,  Knoid.,  vol.  17,  p.  466.  —  CrtMet'M 
Ane.  (frucct  vol.  1,  p.  191.) 

PbksIa,  a  celebrated  kinfldom  of  Asia,  comprehend- 
ing, in  ita  otmoat  extent,  all  the  countries  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Eoxioe  and 
Caapian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  In  its 
more  limited  acceptation,  however,  the  name  Persia 
(or  rather  Persis)  denoted  a  particular  province,  the 
original  aeat  of  the  conqueron  of  Asis,  where  thsy 
were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  This  region 
waa  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Medis, 
from  which  it  waa  separeted  bv  the  mountain-range 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Paracho- 
sthras  {Ptd.,  6,  4.-^Strab.,  5%%);  on  the  sooth  by 
the  Persisn  Gulf ;  on  the  eaat  by  Carmania ;  and  on 
the  weat  by  Susiana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains.  {Sirab,t  738.) 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is,  according 
to  Chardin's  estimate,  aa  large  aa  France.  The  sontb- 
em  part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  is  s  sandy  plain,  almost 
uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winda  that  blow  from  the  desert  of  Carmania. 
(P/tn.,  13,  20.'-Strab.,  787.)  But,  at  some  disunce 
from  the  cossi,  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  towaida  the  north,  is  intersected  by  nomeroos 
mountain-rangea.  The  soil  upon  these  mounuins  is 
very  dry  end  bsrren,  and,  though  there  are  some  fertils 
valleya  among  them,  they  are  in  general  fit  only  for  the 
reaidence  of  nomadic  shepherds.  In  the  inner  psit  of 
the  country,  however,  there  sre  manv  well-wateted  and 
fertile  plains,  in  the  largest  of  which  Persepolis  is  sit- 
uated.   {Strab.y  m.—Ptol.,  6,  4.) 

1.  Nanus  of  Persia, 
Peraia  ia  called,  m  the  Old  Teatament,  Paras,  An- 
other name  emploved  by  the  aacred  writeta  ia  Elsm, 
Moses  fint  uses  ^is  appellation  in  Genesis  (10,  SSX 
but  a  great  error  is  committed  bv  many  who  regard 
the  ancient  Elamites  as  the  forefathere  and  progenitors 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Peraiana.  The  term  EUaih 
strictly  speaking,  belonga  only  to  one  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  called  by  the  Grecian  wri- 
ten  Elymaia,  and  forminff  part  of  the  modem  ChMr 
sistan.  The  geographical  notiona  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  extremely  limited :  and  aa  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  inhabitanU  of  the  province 
of  Elymaia,  before  thev  knew  anything  respecting  the 
rest  of  the  Penians,  they  applied  the  term  EUm  to 
the  whole  of  Penia.— Some  modem  writen  have  also 
regarded  the  name  ChmUa  (Cuthasa),  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  designating  Peraia ;  and,  in  forming  this  opinion, 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  passage  m  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  17,  34,  where  a  Ohoota  is  mentioned,  which 
Josephos  {Ani.  Jud„  9,  14,  3)  places  in  Pereia.  Mi- 
chaelis,  however  {SpiciUg,,  Geogr.  Hehr,  Ext.,  pt.  }, 
p.  104,  seqq,),  aeeks  to  prove  that  Cbouta  was  in 
Phoenicia,  not  in  Persia;  while  Hyde  and  Reland 
place  it  in  Babylonia.  If  we  adopt,  in  preference  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  writere,  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephos, we  may,  with  great  probability,  conclude  that 
ChouU,  like  Elam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  part,  but, 
like  it,  was  used  to  designste  a  whole.— Among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writen  Pereia  occasionally  bears 
the  name  of  Aclugmema,  and  the  Persiana  themselves 
that  of  Achamenii  {^Kxaiiuvioi)     Hence  Hesychios 
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mbbuIb,  *kxatfifiniCj  n^wr^c-    Attntftnna  Murc6U»» 
nas  (19,  S),  in  the  common  text  of  his  history,  gives 
Aehmmemum  aa  equivalent,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  to 
**Eex  regitu9  imperans;**  but  Valois  (Vaiesius)  cor- 
nets the  common  reading  by  the  suhstitution  of  jSmii- 
9tuat,  which  closely  resembles  the  modem  title  of  roy- 
alty in  Persia,  Sekiiakinathaah. — ^The  nuxMAehamtmn 
comes  in  reality  from  that  of  Adutmetiies,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia.     In  the  word  Aekamsnea, 
the  last  two  syllables  {-enu)  are  a  mere  Greek  append- 
age, owing  their  existence  to  the  well-known  custom, 
en  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  of  altering  foreign,  and  PV- 
ticulariy  Oriental  names,  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
thmn  to  their  own  imer  organs  of  bearing.    (Compare 
JoB€pkuB,AnLJud.,ue.-~PliM.,Ep,,S,i)   Wehave, 
then,  AckMMm  {*Axaifi)  remaining.    The  initial  letter 
is  merely  the  Oriental  ilif  pronounced  as  a  soft  breath- 
ing, and  the  root  of  the  word  is  Chaem  (Xatft),    On 
eompsring  this  with  the  Oriental  name  Djemsckid  (in 
which  the  final  syllable,  tckidy  is  a  mere  addition  of  a 
later  age),  we  cannot  h\\  to  be  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance.    And  this- resemblance  will  become  still  more 
marked  if  we  consider  that  Pjem  ( Djaimo  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta)  begins  properly  with  a  species  of  sibilant  G, 
which,  being  pronounced  more  roughly  in  some  disr 
lects  than  &  others,  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
sound  of  Ck.     Besides,  all  that  the  Greeks  tell  us  of 
Acfaasmenes  corresponds  very  exactly  wilh  what  the 
East  relates  of  iu  Djemschid.    Acfaiamenes  was  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  to  him  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  were  proud  of  tracing  their  origin. 
With  the  Persians  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of 
Djemsekid  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  as  that  of 
the  founder  of  Persepolis,  sod  a  great  and  glorious 
aioiiarch.^-Herodotus  (7,  61)  states  that  the  Persians 
were  anciently  (wiXat)  called  by  the  (creeks  Cephtnes 
(Kn^tjpef),  but  by  themselves  and  their  ueighbours  Ar» 
Un  {'Apraioiy,    As  regards  the  name  Cephenes,  there 
is  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and 
the  appellation  beyond  a  doubt  bek>ogs  only  to  certain 
tribee  of  the  ancient  Northern  Chaidea,  who  actually 
bore  this  name.    With  respect  to  the  term  ArUti  it 
Bsev  be  remarked,  that  it  merely  designates  a  brave 
and  warrior-people,  being  derived  from  the  Persian  art 
or  ard, «« strong,"  "  brave."    (Consult  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Artaxerxes.)-— One  of  the  earliest 
names  of  Persia  and  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
most  usual  with  the  P^fnians  themselves  up  to  the 
present  day,  is  /nm,  while  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxoe  waa  denominated  Tunm.    The  former  of  these 
appeiietiona  is  identical  with  the  Eerune  of  the  Zend- 
Aveets,  and  will  be  aUuded  to  again  in  the  course  of 
the  pfwsent  artiola-^The  name  renia  would  seem  to 
have  come  from  that  of  the  province  of  Faarai»9tan  or 
Paarsi'WUn^  called  also  Faart  at  Paart^  and  the  same 
with  the  Pertit  {Uipaif)  of  the  Greeks.    (Compare 
die  Sexipture  Fere«  already  mentioned.)    In  this  prov- 
ince we  find  the  genoine  race  of  Iranians ;  and  it  was 
betw  that  the  magnificent  city  of  IvlolAar,  which  the 
(Greeks  have  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Pervepolie,  was  built  by  the  monarehs  of  Iran.    The 
origin  of  the  term  Faatt  ot  Paart  has  been  mnch  dis- 
pated  by  phitologists  (  VTahl,  Yorier  mid  MitteUAsien, 
p.  S35v  '^  )  t  ^he  root  is  evidently  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  term  Aria  or  Eeriene,  and  this  would  bring  Irmi 
and  Pertia,  as  names  of  the  same  eonntry,  in  close 
approzraiation.    (Ftd.  Aria.)    One  explanation  of  the 
■  Persian*'  will  be  given  ferther  on. 


2.   Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Persiant. 

The  first  historical  and  relijgious  epochs  of  Persia 
eve  mivelopsd  in  such  obscurity,  and  eo  many  l»ve 
erred  m  vslation  to  the  efaaracter,  iu  mors  mylliio  than 
hastariesl,  of  the  early  Oriental  traditions,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
Men  w  Sir  W.  Jooaa  and  J.  von  If  iUfar  have  adoptol 
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the  fictions  of  Dabistan.  These  fictions  have  far  mora 
connexion  with  the  Brahmtoical  traditions  than  with 
those  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  though  they  are  found,  in 
fact,  ingrafted  on  the  latter.  The  fourteen  Abada; 
the  tnsutution  of  the  four  castes  by  the  ^eat  Abad ; 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  m  geographf 
ical  extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  (sidereal 
in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  purely  artificial  and  ar* 
bitrary),  that  are  connected  with  it ;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  India :  and  yet  all  this,  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  Mahahahy  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Baal  or  Belos,  was  thought  to  furnish  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation of  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  a  ereat  ante- 
dtluvian'monarchy,  which  had  embraced  India,  Persia* 
and  Assyria  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  religion, 
sad  national  institutions.  In  this  wav  it  was  believed 
that  a  solution  could  be  given  of  all  the  difiicult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  eariieat  portion  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  world.  These  traditions,  however,  have  an  air 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  or,  to  speak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agrees  with  the 
native  simplicity  that  marks  the  legenda  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  It  is  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Schab^Na- 
meh,  and  with  the  scanty  information  which  the  He- 
brews and  (xreeka  have  transmitted  to  us  on  this  sub* 
ject,  thst  we  must  seek  for  some  true  information  t^i* 
ative  to  the  first  periods  of  Persian  history.  At  first 
view,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  recollectiona  of  the  people 
of  Iran ;  and  critics  have  heaped  hypothesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis, in  order  to  reconcile  this  discrepanoe :  some 
have  even  regarded  the  thing  as  altogether  impossible. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Zend  books,  it  waa  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  Oriental  writers,  coming  as  they 
did  at  so  late  a  period  upon  the  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Persiana  as  one 
M  the  same  people,  or  else  that  they  had  deaigDedl}^* 
and  firom  feelings  of  national  vanity,  connected  their 
own  histoiy  with  that  of  the  powerful  communities 
which  had  preceded  them  in  the  sovereignty  of  West- 
em  Asia.  (Consult  AnquetU  du  Perron,  Mom.  da 
PAcad.  du  htaeript.,  vols.  40  and  4S.-~&srr««,  My* 
thanfre9ek.t  vol.  1,  p.  213,  atqq.,  dec.)  At  the  present 
day,  however,  this  opinion  is  accompanied  with  great 
difficulties ;  for  the  same  names,  and,  in  general,  the 


same  ancient  facts,  are  found,  with  some  slight  shadee 
of  difference,  in  the  Zend-Avesta  and  in  Ferdouai  or 
his  copyists.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  period  to  be  assigned  for  the  composition  o(  the 
Zend  books.**Most  vrriters  distinguish  between  the 
Modes  and  Persiaas  from  their  veiy  origin ;  and  to  the 
former  of  these  two  nations  they  refer  Zoroaster,  hia 
laws,  the  books  that  bear  his  name— m  a  word,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Magian  wonhip,  and  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Persiana  themselves.  This  theory  makea 
the  Medea  to  have  formed  oriflinally  a  part  of  a  great 
Bactrian  nation,  a  Bactre-Meaian  empire,  and  to  have 
received  from  the  Bactrians  the  elementa  of  their  own 
civiliiation.  (Compare  Huren^  Jdun,  vol.  1,  p.  427, 
aeqq*)  The  writer  just  mentioned  even  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medea  and  Bactrians  formed, 
for  a  long  time,  two  distinct  states,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter was  much  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the  former 
{Harndbuck  dor  Geaek.,  p.  29) ;  and  this  wiU  serve  to 
explain  the  two  dynasties,  so  differsot  from  each  other 
and  so  very  unequal  in  number,  that  are  ^ven  by  H^ 
rodotns  and  Ctesias,  while  it  at  the  same  time  re-eetab« 
liahes  in  their  rij^ts  the  communities  on  the  hanke  of 
the  Oxtts,  whom  Aristotle  and  Clearehus  regarded  ae 
having  enjoyed^  at  so  remote  a  period,  the  Mesaingi 
of  civilixation.  (Diof.  Laert.,  proatm.  vi.>— As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  Medee,  Persians,  and  other 
aoeient  nations  of  the  remote  East,  as  well  as  their 
only  histoiy,  all  iMMiiit  uMntaia  aod  obscure.    It 
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fs  senenlly  conceded,  however,  that  the  BactriaDs, 
Medes,  and  Persians  bore  at  first  the  common  name 
of  Arii,  which  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Iran ;  bat  with 
respect  to  the  primitive  coontry  of  these  Arii  there  is 
Httie  unanimity  of  opinion.  Some  make  them  to  have 
come  from  Caucasus ;  others  seek  for  their  earliest 
settlement  among  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  of 
India,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  great  proba- 
bility. Gorres  persists  in  his  hypothesis  of  making 
the  Assyrians,  Aiedes,  and  Persians  to  have  descend- 
ed from  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  forming  one  and  the  same  race  *,  and  to 
Siis  race,  thus  combined,  he  assigns  a  great  monarchy 
of  Iran,  extending  from  Caocssus  to  the  HimYnalayan 
Mountains.  He  brings  together  and  compares  with 
each  other  the  names  Iratif  Aria,  Aturia^  AsMvriaj 
Asntr,  dec,  and  appears  to  identify  Shem  with  Djem 
or  Djettuchid,  the  first  mythic  chief  of  this  early  em- 
pire. (Mytkengesch.,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  seqq. — ^Compare 
Schah.  Nameh,  EinleU.,  p.  vi.,  seqq.)  Another  sys- 
tem has  been  more  recently  started  by  Rhode,  and  has 
been  developed  with  great  ability.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  composed 
the  common  and  primitive  Iran,  speaking  the  Zend 
language  or  its  different  dialects,  and  coming  origin- 
ally from  Eeritne  VeedjOt  and  from  Mount  Albordj, 
which  he  finds  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  the  names  of  which 
wore  transferred  in  a  later  age  to  Caucasus  and  Ar- 
menia. The  arguments  adduced  by  this  writer  in 
•opport  of  his  hypothesis  are  drawn  from  the  Zend 
books,  and  in  particular  from  the  Vendidad,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  work  an  account  is 

S'ven  of  the  creation,  or,  as  Rhode  expresses  it,  of 
e  successive  inhabitings  of  various  countries,  and  in 
the  number  of  which  we  find,  after  Eeriene  Vudjo, 
Soghdo  (Sogdiana),  Moore  (Merou),  Bakhdi  (probably 
Balk),  Neva  (Nysa),  Haroiou  (Herat),  dec.  Rhode 
sees  in  this  enumeration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing the  migrations  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  no- 
madic habits,  who  kept  moving  on  gradually  towards 
the  south,  under  the  conduct  of  Djemschid,  as  far  as 
Ver  or  Var,  a  delightful  country,  where  they  finally 
established  themselves,  and  where  Djemschid  built  a 
city  and  palace,  Var- Djenugherd,  which  Rhode,  after 
Herder,  takes  for  Persia  proper  {Persis)  or  Pars, 
with  its  capital  Persepolis,  identifying  at  the  same 
^me  Achsmenes  with  Djemschid.  M.  Von  Hammer 
adopts,  in  general,  this  opinion  of  Rhode  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  Vendidad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  point.  He  thinks  that  Ver  and  Var^DjenU' 
ehid  cannot  be  Pars  or  Pars  and  Persepolis,  but  the 
country  more  to  the  north,  where  are  at  the  present 
day  Damag/um  and  Kanoin,  and  where  stood  in  for- 
mer days  Hecatompylos,  the  true  city  of  Djemschid. 
The  celebrated  traveller  and  Orientalist,  Sir  W.  Ouse- 
ly,  without  identifying  Var  and  Pars  as  Rhode  does, 
inclines,  nevertheless,  to  the  belief  that  it  is  to  Persep- 
olis, its  edifices,  and  the  plain  in  which  it  is  situated, 
that  the  Zend-Avesta  refera  nnder  the  names  already 
mentioned,  aa  well  as  under  that  of  Djemkand.  With- 
out presuming  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  speak  of  the  Arii  as  a  large  family 
of  nations,  to  which  the  Magi,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
Median  tribes  or  castes  were  considered  as  belonging. 
(Mayoi  di  nal  inv  rd  'A^peiov  ^^h9^,^Damaae.,ap, 
^Wdf,  Anted.  Grttc.,  3,  p.  869.— Compare  Herod.,  7, 
62,  and  1,  lOl.)  The  Persians  called  their  ancient 
heroes  'kfmuoi  (Herod.,  7,  61.— /<{.,  6, 9S.-^HeUan- 
ie.,  0f.  Suph.  Byz.,9.v.  'Aprata),  mdArtaxerxes  is  said 
to  signily,  aa  an  appellation,  *'  a  great  warrior,"  and  to 
be  comMunded  of  Art  or  Ard,  **  strong,**  and  the 
Zendic  Kfukeira,  **  a  warrior,"  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical in  form  with  the  Sanscrit  ArlOrKehafryia,  More- 
over, the  terms  Am  sad  Aritk  or  Arioiut,  tossUwr 
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with  Artaa  and  An  or  Eeri  (a  root  found  in  various 
Zendic  terms,  such  as  Ariema,  Eeriene,  EerumeitOf 
Eeriene-  Veedjo,  du.),  re-appear  in  the  Arya»  and  Ari^ 
Verta  of  the  Sanscrit  books,  *«  the  illustrious,"  and 
"  the  land  of  the  illustrious,'*  or  **  of  heroes."    (Com- 
pare the  Greek  "H/ouer,  a  word  of  the  same  origin.) 
All  these  analogies,  joined  to  the  striking  resemblaoce 
between  the  Zend,  the  Parsi,  and  the  Sanscrit,  point  to 
a  primitive  race  of  one  and  the  same  origin,  speaking 
at  first  one  and  the  same  languaffo,  but  aubseqnently 
divided  into  various  nationa  and  dialects.     The  tribes 
in  Bactriana  and  the  neighbouring  country,  continuing 
to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parent  source,  re- 
mained more  faithral  than  others  to  the  ancient  name 
and  language.     Other  tribea  moved  off  in  a  southeast 
direction,  and  towards  the  region  of  Caucasus,  whither 
they  transported  with  them  the  names  of  both  Aihordj 
and  Ariema  {Armema).     Hence  we  have  both  East- 
em  and  Western  Am,  and  these  last  became  in  time 
a  sepsnte  nation,  the  Medea,  known  to  the  Hindus 
under  the  name  of  Pahlavas  (PehlavoM  is  "  a  hero" 
in  Firdoosi),  which  recalls  to  mmd  the  Pehlvi,  their 
language,  the  fruit  of  their  intermixture  with  people 
of  another  race.    Finally,  the  Persians,  the  antiquity 
of  whose  name  (Porn,  **'the  clear,"  "  tbe  pure,"  '*  the 
brilliant,"  **  the  inhabitanu  of  the  country  of  light"), 
as  well  as  their  idiom,  worship,  and  traditions,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  cloae  and  lon^-continued  connexion 
with  the  first  branch,  cstablishedthemselves,  we  know 
not  at  what  epoch,  in  the  country  of  Pares  or  Part, 
which  became,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  centre  of  an 
empire,  that  recalled  to  mind  in  some  degree  the  fab- 
ulous sway  of  his  great  progenitor  Djemschid.    {Bhodi, 
Heilige  Sage,  p.  60,  seqq.  —  Id.,  uber  Alter. ,  dec.,  p. 
18,  seqq.  --  Von  Hammet,  Heidelb.  Jahrb.,  18S8,  pi 
84,  seqq. — Ousely's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  seqq.^ 
F.  Von  Schlegel,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  8,  p.  468,  seqq. 
— D^An^uetil,  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  S63,  seqq. ; 
vol.  2,  p.  408.  — -  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  par  OuigniatU, 
vol.  2,  p.  677,  seqq.) — ^According  to  the  Pehlvi  tradi- 
tions, the  first  dynasty  in  Iran  was  that  of  the  Pisch- 
dadians.     Kewumaratz,  say  the  same  leigends,  was 
the  first  who  governed  in  the  worid.    He  lived  a  thou- 
sand veara,  and  reigned  thirty.    Covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  tiffer,  be  descended  from  the  mountains  and  taught 
men  tne  use  of  vestments  and  more  natritive  food. 
Ahriman,  the  genius  of  evil,  sent  a  demon  to  attack 
him.     Siamek,  the  son  of  Kf 'ioomants,  was  slain  in 
the  conflict.    Houcheng  avenged  tbe  death  of  hia  Ci- 
ther.    He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
He  reigned  with  justice,  taught  men  the  art  of  culti- 
vating and  sowing  the  fields,  and  made  them  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  use  of  grain.    Meeting,  on  one  occasion, 
a  monster  in  a  forest,  he  seixed  an  enormous  stone  to 
attack  him ;  the  atone,  striking  against  a  rock,  flew 
into  a  thousand  piecea,  and  fire  was  discovered.     With 
the  aid  of  this  element  he  invented  the  art  of  working 
metals :  be  thus  formed  the  pincers,  the  saw,  and  the 
hammer.     He  directed  also  the  courses  of  rivers,  and 
constructed  canals.     He  taught  his  subjects,  more- 
over, the  art  of  raising  cattle  and  of  sobstituttng  wool- 
len stuffii  for  the  skins  of  animals.    Thdownumratz,  son 
of  Houcheng,  succeeded.    He  wss  the  first  'tbst  pur- 
sued the  chase  with  tbe  onca  and  tbe  falcon,  and 
taught  music  to  men.    An  aneel,  sent  Irom  heaven, 
presented  him  with  a  lance  and  horse,  to  combat  and 
subdue  the  evil  spirits.     He  gave  them  battle  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Iraniana,  completay  defeated  them,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.     These  begged  for  life, 
and,  in  return  for  the  boon,  taught  htm  writing  and 
the  elements  of  knowledge.     TheSmmouraiz,  the  con- 
queror of  these  demons,  reigned  thirtv  years.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Djemschid.  ■  The  birds,  and  the 
peru  or  good  spirits,  obeyed  him.    He  invented  the 
cuirass,  precious  stuffs,  and  the  art  of  ambioiden. 
H»  boat  tl|a  citj  of  Var  DJMBsefaid,  divided  his  sob- 
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jaets  into  four  castes,  and  during  threa  hnndfed  yeszs 
roifpiad  in  tho  utmost  prosperity  and  power,  antil  his 
pnde  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  the  deitj.  Dxo- 
kdk*  was  at  this  time  prince  of  the  Tost,  end  held 
commonication  with  the  evil  ffenii.    He  collected  to- 

Sther  the  eobjects  of  Djemwmid,  who  had  abandoned 
BIT  sovereign  since  his  altered  course  of  conduct, 
pat  himself  at  their  head,  dethroned  Djemschid,  and 
deprived  him  of  existence  after  a  reign  of  seven  hun- 
dred years.  JDzohSJC  reigned  a  thousand  years.  His 
tyranny  reduced  Posia  to  the  utmost  wretchedness. 
iSy  the  malice  ef  the  evil  spirits,  two  serpents  sprang 
from  his  shoulders  and  remained  attached  to  them. 
To  appease  their  craving  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
every  day  with  the  brains  of  men.  By  an  adroit  strat- 
sgem,  the  cooks  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  one  of  the 
two  persons  destined  thus  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
serpents,  and  sent  him  to  the  mountsina :  it  is  from  these 
fugitives,  say  the  traditions  of  Persia,  that  the  Kurds 
ef  the  present  day  derived  their  origin.  A  dream  fore- 
wamea  the  sanguinary  Dzoh&k*  df  the  lot  that  awaited 
him,  and  of  the  vengeance  that  would  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  Feridownj  the  son  of  one  of  bis  victims.  He  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  formidable  infant, 
but  the  mother  of  Feriiounj  who  had  given  him  to  the 
divine  cow  Paur-mayeh  to  be  nursed,  saved  herself 
and  her  child  by  fleeing  to  Mount  Alkrcuz^  in  the  north 
of  India.  There  Feridoun  was  brought  up  by  a  Parsi. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain  and  rejoined  his  mother,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his  birth  and 
misfortunes :  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Peiaia  by 
the  sanguinary  Dzoh&k'.  Burnins  with  the  desire  of 
avenging  his  wrongs,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself.  A  sedition  broke  out  in  Persia, 
beaded  by  a  smith,  who  affixed  his  apron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  made  it  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
continued  searches  ordered  by  Dzohik'  had  apprized 
the  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  tyrant  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  young  prince  whom  be  persecuted.  The 
Persians  ran  in  crowds  to  their  deliverer,  who  cauaed 
the  apron  of  the  smith  to  be  profusely  adorned  with 
goM  and  precious  stones,  adopted  it  as  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  named  it  Dvrtfck'^awdwy  ;  and  thia  standard 
coDtimjed  to  be  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  greatest 
veaerstion  throughout  all  the  empire  of  Persia.  Feri- 
doun immediately  marched  against  the  tyrant,  crossed 
the  Tigris  where  Bagdad  now  standa,  proceeded  to 
Beii-ul-nuLkaddett  the  residence  of  DzohAk',  conquered 
his  antagonist,  and  confined  him  with  massive  fetters 
in  a  cavern  of  Mount  DanuRDind,  The  two  sisters  of 
Djemschid,  Chehrnivs  and  AmeuHUt  had  been  the  fav- 
ourite wives  of  Dzoh&k*.  Feridoun  found  them,  (hough 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  still  young  enoush 
to  espouse.  He  h&J  by  them  three  sons,  whom  Se 
married  to  three  princesses  of  Yemen.  The  eldest 
was  Selnij  the  second  Tauty  and  the  youngest  Iredj. 
He  divided  the  evth  among  them.  Selm  receiveid 
Roum  and  Khdwery  that  is  to  say,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt.  Tow  obtained  Tourdn  and  Xj^n,  that  is, 
the  country  beyond  the  Oxus  and  China.  Iredj  be- 
cnme  maater  of  Persia  {IraM)  and  Arabia.  Diasatis- 
lied  with  thia  division,  the  first  two  made  an  inroad,  at 
the  head  of  an  anny,  into  Peraia ;  slew  Iredj,  who 
had  come  to  their  camp  for  the  purpose  of  appeaainff 
them,  and  aent  his  head  to  Fendoun.  The  afflicted 
faUier  prayed  the  gods  to  prolong  his  life  until  be 
could  avenge  the  oeath  of  his  son.  Only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Iredj  proved  with  child  ;  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  whom  Feridoun  united  to  MeninUehekrt  hia 
lyrother's  son.  He  brought  him  up  in  wisdom,  and, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  gave  this 
Memcutehekr  the  throne.  SeUn  and  Tear,  having  eo- 
draroored,  but  in  vain,  to  appease  their  irritated  father, 
determi]|ed  to  have  lecourae  to  amwu    Their  fonts, 


composed  of  the  people  of  Djm  and  Khmeer,  entered 
Persia,  but  were  defeated  in  aneceeaioo,and  their  lead* 
era  slsin.  Feridoun  died  beloved  by  his  subjects^ 
whom  he  had  rendered  happy  during  a  period  -of  five 
hundred  years.  Durin|[  this  time  lived  the  valiant 
iSdm,  son  of  iVmmds,  prince  of  Sedjeeuuiy  and  of  Z^ 
baulistdn  or  GkizneL  His  son  Zal  received  from 
Menoutchehr  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  countries  from 
K'ttbmd  to  the  river  Stnd,  and  from  his  fsther  the  coun- 
try of  Zaboulistdn.  Mihrdb  reigned  at  this  period  in 
K*ab{nU.  He  was  of  Tan  origin,  and  of  tho  rsce  of 
Dzohak\  Zal  married  his  daughter  Raydabek,  and 
became  the  father  of  RouHemy  the  hero  of  Persia,  and 
whose  exploits  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem 
of  Firdousi.  Menoutchehr  transmitted  the  crown  to 
his  son  Nawder,  This  latter  followed  not  the  precepta 
of  his  father :  hia  subjects  revolted,  and  his  kingdom 
being  invaded  .by  Afrasi&b,  the  son  of  Pecheng,  king 
of  Touran,  he  foil  mto  the  hands  of  hia  opponent  i^ 
was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  years. 
Afrasi4b  then  quitted  the  province  of  Dahettdn,  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  entered  by  Rei 
into  /ran,  where  he  j^aced  the  crown  of  the  sehahs 
upon  hia  own  head.  During  this  invaaion  of  Afrasi&b, 
Zalj  the  son  and  successor  of  Sam,  hsd  taken  upon 
him,  in  his  turn,  the  defence  of  the  dynasty  of  Feri- 
doun, and  had  caused  a  member  of  the  race  to  be  pro- 
claimed tchah :  this  was  Zoui  son  of  Thamasp.  Du- 
ring five  yeara  the  country  waa  exposed  to  the  ravagea 
of  war,  and  afterward  a  general  scarcity  prevailed. 
Peace  was  concluded ;  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
the  rjver  Gihon  {Vjihioun  or  Oxus)  was  declared  the  com* 
mOD  limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zou  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing as  his  successor  his  son  Gerchdap,  who  only  reigned 
nine  yeara,  and  left  Persia,  at  bis  death,  without  a  maa- 
ter. With  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Puchdadi' 
ans.^Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  or  Kaianian  dynasty,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  been  tresting. 
The  hves  and  reigns  of  700  and  1000  years  will  obtain, 
of  course,  no  credit  now.  Djemeelnd  and  Dzohdk* 
represent,  in  all  probability,  entbre  fomilies. — It  would 
be  useless  to  compare  tbie  Greek  traditioaa  with  the 
monstrous  recital  of  the  Schah-namek,  through  which 
we  have  juat  passed.  These  reciuls,  having  only  been 
collected  under  the  Sassanides,  have  reached  us  full 
of  fable  and  improbability.  It  vrill  be  safer  and  more 
reasonable  to  limit  ouradvea  to  some  general  approxi* 
mationa.  The  Greek  historians  mention  three  princ>* 
pal  facta  :  1.  The  exiatence  of  a  vast  empire,  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  S. 
The  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  the  Medea ;  3.  The 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Scythisn  tribes  from  the  re* 
gion  of  Caucaaus,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  the  Oxus.  These  three  grand  movements  may 
be  traced  vrithout  difliculty  in  the  Peraian  traditions. 
In  fact,  the  theatre  of  the  first  four  reigns  of  the  Sckak- 
nameh  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  Media,  where  was  established 
the  worship  of  fire  by  Houcheng.  Kaioumarats  and 
hia  suceessors  were  then  a  Median  dvnasty  dethroned 
by  Dzoh&k,  a  Tasi  or  Arab  prince,  and  who  began  what 
is  called  by  the  Greeka  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
word  Tati  deaignates,  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Arabia ;  4>ut  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  anciently  it  was  applied  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  conaequentlv  to  the  Assvriana. 
The  new  dynaaty  of  Dioh&k',  so  detested  by  the  Ira- 
nians, because  it  was  composed  of  strangera,  awb 
brou^t  in  vrith  it  an  impure  and  devilish  warship, 
was  probably  none  other  than  that  of  the  Assyrian 
prmeea,  who,  according  to  the  Greek  writeca,  wen 
masters  of  all  Peraia  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  Oxus 
{Djihoim  or  Gihon).  Feridoun  himself,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sehak-iumeh,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
Daoh4k*,.wiU  be  the  representetive  of  the  new  dynae- 
tar  of  t)M  Medea,  whioh.comnMncod  with  Dejocea  and 
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•fMtfarew  the  Asspiaii  empire.  The  Ate^rmn  princee, 
or  Ttsi,  did  not  inhabit  Jeronlen,  as  one  might  be 
jnelined  to  auppose  from  the  name  BeU-^makaidtWy 
*'  the  holy  dwelling,"  given  by  Firdouai  to  tboir  feti- 
dence,  and  whieh  is  that  by  which  the  Arabe  deaignate 
the  capital  of  the  Jewa.  The  Persian  poet  himself 
gives  OS  the  requisite  informaiion  on  this  point,  by 
adding  that  Beit-vd-majkiMu  also  bore  the  Tati  name 
of  I&iuh-el'Harran.  It  was  probably,  therefore, 
Barron,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  called  Dior 
Modautr.  According  to  traditions  still  ezistinff,  this 
city  was  bnili  a  short  time  after  the  deluge ;  and  it  is 
rsgaided  by  the  people  of  the  East  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  Albroux  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  on  the 
west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  borders  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  sontheasl  ana  sooth,  and,  proceeding 
eastward,  joins  the  Himalayan  chain  which  separates 
Hindoostan  from  Thibet.  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasus  of  our  days,  the  mountains  of  Ghi- 
Ian,  Meant  Damawend,  the  chain  of  Chorasan,  and 
the  ParopemisQs  or  Hendu^Khos.  Feridodn,  coming 
from  Media  to  found  the  new  'Median  empire  on  the 
nthis  of  the  Assyrian,  descended  Mount  Albroux. 
Eastern  Persia,  comprising  Sedjestdn  and  Zabaulit^ 
tAn,  which  ia  the  country  of  Gkizneh,  was  subject  to 
the  sekah,  but  governed  under  him  by  the  princes  of 
the  race  of  SAn.  As  to  Kahotd,  it  was  only  tributsry, 
and  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Dzohak\ 
that  is,  to  nrinces  of  Assyrian  origin  who  had  treated 
with  the  Modes.  The  third  analoffy  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  traditione  is  found  in  the  inroads 
of  barbaious  tribes  from  Eastern  Peraia.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  mentioned  by  the 
Chreek  writers,  will  agree  very  well  with  those  of  the 
princes  of  Teuran^  coming  from  b^ond  the  lljihaun 
m  Oxus.  From  the  eariiest  periods,  Persia  has  been 
eiposed  to  invasion  from  the  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
Oauoasus,  the  Csspian,  and  the  Ozua.  The  Greeka 
called  all  these  tribes  Scythians,  because  they  had  no 
other  name  by  which  to  designate  these  barbarous 
eommunities.  The  Persians  call  them  Turan  and 
Dfin  (Turka  and  Chinese),  although  at  this  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  last- 
mentk^ned  People  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
bofders  of  Persia.  When,  however,  the  Sehak-nam^h 
was  composed,  the  Persians  knew  only  the  Turks  and 
Chinese,  and  they  gave  their  names  to  all  those  who 
had  at  any  time  praeeded  them.  The  ancient  enemiea 
of  Persia,  in  this  quarter,  were  probably  Hunnic  and 
TuiUse  tribea,  to  whom,  about  the  era  of  the  Sassan- 
idee,  succeeded  the  Turks  and  Chinese.-— The  main 
fact  that  results  from  a  comparison  of  these  traditions 
is,  that  two  empires  followed  in  aoeceesion :  one,  com- 
ing from  Assyria,  ruled  over  Media  and  all  Eastern 
Asia ;  the  other,  coming  from  Media,  reacted  on  the 
first,  and  drove  the  Semitic  commnnities  aeroes  the 
Tigria  and  Euphrates;  and,  finally,  to  these  two  groat 
tevolntions  were  ioined  frequent  inroads  on  the  part  of 
the  barbarous  Iribea  coming  from  Caucaeoa,  Scythia, 
end  the  banks  of  the  Ozus.—To  the  Pisehdadian  soc- 
oeeded  the  JTtfMiiitefi  dynas^.  The  recital  of  the 
Sehah-namik  respecting  this  second  dynaaty  is  as  dis- 
figured by  fable  aa  that  whieh  treats  of  the  first ;  and 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  seek  in  it  any  exact  coinci- 
•denoes  with  the  narradvee  of  Xenophoo  and  Herodo- 
tus. The  Dejooes  of  the  latter  historian  was,  like  Kai 
*  JCobai,  chosen  king  on  accoont  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  involved  in  mis- 
ery and  anarchy.  We  find  also  another  resemblance 
between  Deioces  and  Kai  K*oML,  Kai  K*chai  is 
called  Arch  by  some  Mohammedan  euthors,  and  De- 
joeeB  is  called  Ateeeet  by  Ctesias.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  that  I>ejoces  had  for  his  successor  a  son 
named  Phraortes,  and  it  is  to  this  Median  prince  that 
he  teeiibes  the  conmost  of  Penm.  FiidoMl 
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no  meotieo  of  this  menaich ;  he  mbafaly  eottlbrads 
his  reign  with  that  of  hia  father.  Meveitheleas,  a  If  o» 
hammedan  author  mentions  this  second  Phraortes,  and 
be  sutes  that  Kai  K*ucu»  was  the  son  of  Afkra  and 
grandson  of  Kai  K'obad.  h  would  appear,  moreover, 
uist  the  history  of  Kai  K*aauB,  aa  given  by  Fir- 
donai,  ia  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  of  Cyaiares 
and  Aatyages.  The  blindneas  of  Kai  K'amu  and  his 
army  is  probsbly  nothing  else  but  the  total  edipas  of 
the  sun,  which  took  place  between  Cyazares  and  the 
Lydians,  and  which  bad  been  predicted  to  the  looiani 
by  Thalea.  The  expedition  againa$  Hamawer  appeals 
to  coincide  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers ;  and  these  same  writera  also  agree 
with  Firdouai,  when  they  make  the  operationa  of  the 
siege  to  have  been  broken  off  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Scythians.  The  statement  also,  made  by  Herodotus, 
respecting  the  maniage  of  Astyagee  with  the  danghtsr 
of  the  Lydian  monarcn,  agreea  wuh  that  of  the  Penian 
author,  who  informs  oa  of  the  marriage  of  Kai  ITibs- 
fott  with  Sendabih.  With  regard  to  Kai  Khoanm, 
or  simply  Khotrou,  it  sppears  evident  that  he  was  the 
with  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greek  writen.  Kkogrtm, 
however,  according  to  Firdouai,  was  not  the  grandaoa 
of  the  achah  of  Persia,  but  of  Afrasiah^  king  of  Tm- 
ran,  and  the  scene  of  the  history  of  his  youth  is  laid 
entirely  in  this  latter  country.  After  Km  Kko$nu, 
the  narrative  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  begins  to 
differ  totally  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  there  are  only  two  points  of  teaem* 
blance  between  the  two  statementa :  the  firat  is  the 
name  of  Gouehtasp,  who  is  the  Dariua  Hwsiasfit  wl 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  other,  that  of  ArdBciagr  xMrcs- 
dest  (Aitaxerxes  Longimanus),  given  to  Bahmen  of 
the  Sdiakrnanuh  by  Mirkkond,  (JQcpredk,  ToMmkx 
Hittariquei  de  VAaicy  dec.,  p.  5,  $iqq.) 

3.  Later  history  of  Perna. 
The  accession  of  Dariua  Hystaspis  is  fixed  by  cbro- 
nologists  in  the  year  6%\  B.C. ;  and  in  his  reign,  sup- 
posing him  to  he  the  same  with  Goucktatpt  all  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  the  iamous  ZerdStsht,  the  Zth 
roaster  of  the  western  writers,  succeeded  in  establiah- 
ing  his  new  religion.  The  reign  of  Gauchiaip  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Persian  historians  over  sixty  yeara,  that 
of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  being  wholly  pssscd 
over;  but  Isfundetr,  who  is  supposed  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  be  the  same  as  Aerxes,  is  msde  the 
hero  of  his  reign.  His  chivalrous  achievements  ars 
rivalled  only  by  those  of  the  illustrious  Rcusiem,  who 
is  again  brought  on  the  scene,  and  Isfundeer  is  slain 
by  mm  in  an  unjust  war,  in  which  he  had  reluctantly 
engBkged,  at  the  command  of  his  wicked  father,  with 
the  king  of  Segigtan,  It  is  from  the  Western  histo- 
riana  only  that  we  learn  anything  of  the  leading  evento 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  great  events  of  the  history  of  Xerxee,  which  form 
the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  Greece,  are 
paased  over  in  silence  in  the  Persisn  annals.  The 
aasassination  of  Xerxes,  by  his  relative  Artabanoa, 
took  place  B.C.  461,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign.  He  waa  succeeded  by  his  third  son.  Arts- 
xerxea  Loogimanus,  the  Bahmen  or  Aidecheer  Di- 
razdest  of  the  Peraian  annala,  and  the  Ahasoerus  of 
the  book  of  Eather.  Something  like  a  disguised  or 
confoeed  account  of  theae  transaotione  is  foond  in 
the  psges  of  FirdousL  After  Isfundeer  had  subdued 
all  ne  forsign  enemies  of  his  lather  Goochtasp,  he  is 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  King  of  Sc^ietan,  who 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance.  In  this  expedition  he 
ie  represented  as  engaging  with  the  ffraetest  reUie- 
tance,  and  he  meets  his  death  from  the  bend  of  Roos- 
tem,  to  whom,  nevertheleao,  the  dyins  hero  commits 
his  eon,  Bahmen,  entreating  him  to  cdoente  him  as  a 
warrior.  That  aon,  however,  on  aaceoding  the  throne, 
jealooa  of  Rmiaton,  and»  having  invaded 
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I  bw  beracUlaiy  piOTiDC«^  put  him  to  6mA 
with  hit  iamily,  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  blood 
of  hw  father.  The  general  facta,  that  Rouatem,  a 
powerful  chief,  alew  lafundeer,  yet  protected  hia  ton ; 
that  a  ciYil  eonteat  attended  the  acceaaion  of  Arde- 
cheer ;  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  maeaacre  of  Roua- 
tem and  hia  family,  ao  far  accord  with  what  the  Greek 
hiatoriaoe  atate  reapecting  the  character  and  fate  of 
Artabanaa,  aa  to  leave  little  doubt  that  both  atoriea  re- 
late to  the  aame  peraonagea.  Of  the  identity  «f  Ar- 
decbeer  with  Artaxerzea  Maicpoxetp  or  Longimanua, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hia  surname,  DirAtdut 
('•  Long  arme**)  ia  a  full  proof  of  thia.  The  author  of 
the  Tankk  Tabree  aUtea,  that  under  thia  monarch,  to 
whom  he  enoneonaly  aacribee  the  overthrow  of  Bel- 
ahazxar,  the  Jewa  had  the  privilege  granted  them  of 
being  governed  by  a  ruler  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the 
fiivodra  they  experienced,  it  ia  added,  were  owinff  to 
the  expraae  ordera  of  Bahmeik,  whoae  favourite  lady 
waa  of  the  Jewiah  nation.  Joaephua  expreaaly  affirms, 
that  Artazerzee  Longimanua  waa  the  husband  of  Ea- 
Cher;  and  the  extraordinary  favour  which  he  showed 
to  the  Jewa  ttrengthena  thia  testimoiqr.  He  would 
eeem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  of  Peraia 
vh(s  atrietly  speaking,  by  the  subjo^tion  of  Segistao, 
"reigned  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  provinces.**  Persian  historiana  as> 
sign  to  this  great  monarch  a  reign  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  yeara,  but  the  Greek  writers  limit  it  to  forty^ 
and  bia  death  ia  fixed  in  the  year  B.C.  434.  He  waa 
aiKceeded,  according  to  the  Peraian  annals,  by  Us 
daughter  Homai,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-twoyears, 
Msigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  Darab  I.,  the  Darius 
Notnaa  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  natural  that  no  notice 
dwnkl  be  taken  of  tiie  ephemeral  reigns  of  Xerxes  II. 
and  Sogdianua,  which  together  occupied  only  eight 
BMmths;  and  in  Ptplemy's  canon,  Darius  Nothus  ie 
made  the  immediate  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
nanoa,  his  reign  extending  from  424  B.C.  to  406. 
Homai  appears  to  be  the  Parysatia  whom  the  Greek 
writen  make  to  be  the  queen  of  her  half-brother  Da^ 
tins,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  tranaactions  of  his  reign.  Her  son  Arssces  is 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  toe  throne  under  the  title 
of  Artaxerxee,  te  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname 
of  Mneman^  on  acconnt  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
No  aovereigB,  however,  beaidea  Longimanus  or  Di- 
nxdeet,  is  ever  noticed  by  Oriental  writers  under  the 
name  o(  Ardecbeer ;  it  ia  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  Knemon  ia  the  Darab  I.  of  the  Persian  annala, 
and  that  he  succeeded  his  mother  Homai  or  Parysa- 
tie,  who  mwfat  reiffn  conjointly  with  Darius  Noihos, 
Whether  aa  her  husband  or  her  aon.  The  banishment 
«f  Qae^o  Parysatis  to  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  her  son 
Aruxones,  may  answer  to  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Homai.  This  ia  a  most  obscure  epoch  in  the  native 
•nnale.  The  Eeyptian  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
reign  of  Dariua  Notbos,  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  and 
the  part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are 
not  referred  to.  Even  the  name  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
la  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writers,  nor  is 
fhe  slifriitesC  alhision  made  te  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion whJeh  has  given  immortality  to  ita  commander. 
The  pagea  of  Herodotoa,  Thocydides,  and  Xenophon 
leave  Kttle  room,  however,  for  regret  that  theae  evento 
have  not  found  an  Oriental  hiatorian.  With  respect 
to  the  aecond  Darab  of  the  Persisns,  who  is  made  the 
immediate  ancceaaor  of  the  firat,  hia  identity  with  the 
Darius  Oodomanus  of  the  Greeks  is  completely  estab- 
liahed  by  the  conquest  of  Persia  during  his  reign  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  Tlie  intermediate  reigns  of 
Artaxerxee  Oehos,  the  moet  baibatoas  and  abandoned 
monarch  of  fats  race,  and  of  hia  eon  Arses,  both  of 
whom  were  sssassinated,  appear  to  be  pasaed  over,  or 
to  be  ineinded  in  that  of  Daiab  I.  The  reign  of  thia 
Darab  ia  dialifigaiabed  ia  the  native  aaMU  by  the 


breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Philippoos  of  Roam  (Ma* 
cedon),  which,  though  at  firat  ooaocceaeful,  is  stated 
to  have  terminated  glpriously  for  the  Peraiana;  and 
Philip  was  glad  to  make  peace,  on  the  terma  of  giving 
his  daughter  to  Darab,  and  becoming  hia  tributary. 
Thia  daughter  is  febled  to  have  been  the  mother^of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Darab  I.  built  Darabjird,  a 
city  about  150  miles  east  of  Shiraz.  {MtUcdm,  vol. 
1,  p.  69.) — The  character  of  Ochus  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Persians  to  tha 
unfortunate  and  noble-minded  Darius,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind; 
as  if,  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarka,  "to  reconcile  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  the  ule  of  its  aubjugation."  Ilr 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  crimes  of  their  monarchSf 
the  mal-administration  into  which  the  affairs  of  th« 
government  had  fallen,  the  aasaaainationa  and  maasa« 
crea  occaaiooed  bv  the  repeated  disputea  for  the  auc-> 
ceeaioa,  and  the  slender  bond  which  held  together  the 
various  provinces  of  sa  gigantic  an  empire,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  easy  dissolution.  The  traditiona 
which  tbeEaatem  writera  have  preaerved  of  the  Matfa* 
donian  hero  (whom  they  call  Secunder  and  Iskandeer) 
are  very  imperfect ;  and  upon  a  few  historical  facts, 
they  have  reared  a  superstructure  of  the  most  extiav* 
agant  fable.  They  agree,  however,  with  the  Greek 
writers  in  most  of  the  leading  facts ;  such  aa  the  in  w 
sion  of  Persia,  the  defeat  and  aobaequent  death  of  Da- 
riua, the  generosity  of  tha  conqueror,  and  the  atrong 
impression  which  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  made 
upon  his  dying  enamv.  They  allude,  too,  to  the  alli- 
ance which  Alexander  established  with  Taxilis  or 
Ompbis,  to  his  battle  with  Poms,  and  hia  expedition 
against  the  Scythians  \  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  events  are  disguised  are  for  tha  moat  part  fab- 
uloua.  **  His  greet  name,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm^ 
"baa -been  considered  sufiideut  to  obtain  credit  fox 
every  story  that  imagination  could  invent ;  but  thia 
exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise.  The  Secunder  of 
the  PeEsian  page  ia  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  ev« 
ory  great  quality  that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
hia  species ;  while  his  power  and  magnificence  are  al- 
ways represented  as  far  beyond  what  haa  ever  beeu 
attained  by  any  other  monarch  in  the  world.'*  Th^ 
quarrel  between  the  two  monarcha  originated,  accord* 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  ZetmU-uX-Tuarikh^  in  Alex- 
ander's refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden  eggs  to 
which  his  father  had  agreed,  returning  the  laconic  an- 
awer  by  the  Persian  envoy,  that  '*  the  bird  that  laid  the 
eggs  had  flown  to  the  other  world."  Upon  thia,  an- 
other ambassador  waa  despatched  to  the  court  of  tha 
Macedonian,  bearing  the  preaent  of  a  bat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicule  of  Alexander'a  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  email 
seed,  called  gunjud^  aa  an  emblem  of  the  innumerable- 
army  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Alexander,  ta- 
king the  bat  and  ball  m  his  hand,  compared  the  one  to 
hia  own  ppwer,  and  the  other  to  the  Persian's  dooun- 
ions;  and  the  fate  which  wouki  await  the  invaders 
waa  intimated  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  fowl  In  ror  , 
turn,  he  aent  the  Persian  monarch  the  aignifioant  presr 
ent  of  a  bitter  melon. '  {Modem  TraxftUer,  pt.  37,  p. 
64,  §€gq.h-The  native  writers,  aa  haa  been  aaid,  make 
Alexander  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Dariue  and  si  daugh* 
ter  of  Philip  of  Macedon !  and  they  add  that  Dariua 
sent  his  wife  home  to  her  father,  on  account  of  her 
offensive  breath ;  from  which  circumataoce  the  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  arose  1  {Klaprotk,  Atuk 
PolyglolU,  p.  8.)  The  Persian  writers  give  ao  detail- 
ed account  of  the  onentfons  of  Alexander  in  Peraia, 
erroneously  stating  that  Dariua  waa  kiUed  in  the  first 
attioii. 

4.  Parthum  "Dynasty. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  the  Mscedonian  power  in 
Aaia,  which  ia  detailed  in  ether  parts  o^  this  volume, 
to  ths  establisbmenl  of  the  Parthian  kiagdoai, 
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the  meDHon  of  which  falls  ntttirally  under  the  preteitt 
article,  from  the  circunistance  of  the  Parthians  being 
designated  as  Peraiama  by  many  of  the  Roman  writers, 
particularly  the  poets,  although  they  were,  in  fact,  of 
Scythian  rather  than  Persian  origin. — Seleacns  waa 
succeeded  in  his  Asiatic  empire  1^  his  son  Antiocbns 
Soter,  who  reined  nineteen  years,  and  left  his  throne 
to  his  son  Anuochus  Theos.  In  his  reign  (B.C.  360) 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  whom  some,  howoTer,  make 
to  have  been  a  tributary  prince  or  chief,  and  the  native 
writers  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Per- 
sia, slew  the  viceroy  of  Parthia,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  His  name  was  Aahk,  or  Artacea^  as  the 
Western  historians  write  it.  After  having  slain  the 
Yiceroy,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  RM,  where  he  in- 
vited ell  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  liie  Seleocida ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to 
exact  from  them  no  tribute,  and  to  deem  himself  only 
the  hesd  of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  having  for  then: 
common  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  history 
which  is  termed  by  the  Oriental  vmters  the  MovUmk 
«/  Towdeift  or  commonwealth  of  tribes,  and  which  ex- 
tends over  neatly  five  centuries.  Pliny  states  that  the 
Parthian  (meaning  the  Persian)  empire  was  divided 
into  eighteen  kin^oms.  The  accounts  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writers  4re  vasoe  and  contradictory. 
'*  They  have  evidently,*'  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarics, 
''  no  materials  to  form  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  it 
is  too  near  the  date  st  which  their  real  history  com- 
mences to  admit  of  their  indulging  in  fable.  Their 
pretended  history  of  the  ABfakanians  and  Ashganians 
Is,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they 
assign  to  the  different  princes,  haidly-  two  authors  are 
agreed.  Ashk  the  First  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 
years:  Khondemir  allows  him  only  ten.  Some  au- 
thors ascribe  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  kinff  of  Syris;  to  this  nionarch ;  and  others  to 
his  son,  Anik  II.  The  latter  prince  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Shahpoor  (or  Sapor)^  who,  after  a  long 
contest  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced several  reverses,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monarch,,  by  which  his  right  to  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania  was  recognised.  From  the  death  of  this 
prince  there  appears  to  be  a  la|>se  of  two  centuries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  they  mform  ps  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  Baharam  Gudurz ;  and  if  this  is  the  prince 
whom  the  Western  writers  term  Gutanes,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  is,  we  know  from  authen- 
tic history  that  he  was  the  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynastv  of  the  Arsacids.— From  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der till  the  reign  of  ArUxerxes  (Ardeeheer  Babigan) 
is  nearly  five  centuriea ;  and  the  whole  of  that  remark- 
«ble  era  may  be  termed  a  blank  in  Eastern  history. 
And  yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Roman  writers, 
we  find  this  period  abounds  with  events  of  which  the 
vainest  nation  might  be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  raon- 
arcbs^  whose  names  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  their  own  eountljr,  were  the  only  sovereigns 
upon  whom  tSie  Roman  army,  when  that  nation  was  in 
Che  very  zenith  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression, 
fiut  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Persians.  It  was  to 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their  singular  mode  of 
warfare,  that  they  owed  those  frequent  advantages 
which  th^  gained  over  the  disciplined  lesions  t>f 
Rome.  The  frontier  which  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
presented  to  the  Roman  empire  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  consists  of  lofty 
and  bsrren  mountaiaa,iof  c»pid  and  broad  streams,  and 
of  wide-spreading  deserta.  In  whatever  direction  the 
leffious  of  Rome  advanced,  the  country  was  laid  waate. 
The  war  was  made,  not  against  the  armv,  but  the  sup- 
clies  by  which  it  was  supported ;  and  tjie  nmiff  m 
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which  the  Parthim  warrior  took  his  imeiTiDg  aim, 
while  his  horse  was  carrying  him  from  his  enemy,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system  of  wufare 
by  which  his  nation,  during  thia  era  of  ita  hiatoiy,  main- 
tained ita  independence.  The  aystem  was  suited  to 
the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robust  aninaai 
on  which  he  was  mounted;  and  ita  success  vras  eo 
certain,  that  the  bravest  veterans  of  Rome  murmared 
when  their  leaders  talked  of  a  Parthian  war.*'  {Med- 
eohij  fol.  I,  p.  84,  teqq.) — ^The  blank  whieh  occurs  in 
the  native  annals  may  be  accounted  for.  Sir  John  MaS* 
colm  thinks,  by  the  neglect  into  which  the  rites  of  Zo- 
roaster fell  during  the  dynaaty  of  the  Arsactd«,  and 
the  decay  of  letters  consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
the  priesthood.  In  thst  nation,  aa  in  others  similariy 
circumstanced,  the  literati  and  the  priesthood  were  sy* 
nonymoui  terms ;  and  aa  the  priesta  alone  ctiltiTated 
letters,  so  they  would  be  prompted  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  enemies  of  tneir  faith  and  order  by  con- 
signing  their  race,  so  far  as  they  had  the  power,  to  ob- 
livion. The  Arsacida,  Gibbon  affirms  (but  without 
citing  his  authority),  **  practised,  indeed,  the  woiahip 
of  the  ms^,  but  they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a 
various  mixture  of  foreij^  idolatry." — According  to 
the  Western  historians,  it  was  under  Mithradatea  I., 
the  fourth  in  descent  and  the  fifth  in  succession  of  the 
Arsacid»,  that  the  Parthian  power  was  raised  to  ito 
hiffhest  pitch  of  greatness.  That  monarch,  having 
subdued  the  Modes,  the  Elymeana,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Bactrians,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Indos, 
and,  having  vanquished  Demetrius,  king  of  Syris,  final- 
ly secured  Bsbylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also  to  his 
empire.  {Prideauxt  vol.  2,  p.  404.)— Justin  atatea 
that  this  monarch,  having  conquered  several  nattona, 
gathered  from  every  one  of  them  whataoever  he  found 
best  in  ita  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  coUeclion 
firamed  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  for  the  gOT- 
emment  of  his  empire.  If  one  hslf  of  this  be  true, 
what  is  history,  that  it  should  have  preserved  no  mora 
minute  record  of  such  a  sovereieo' — ^The  remainder 
of  the  history  of  Parthia  will  be  found  under  that 
article. 

6.  Dyjuuty  of  the  Sattanida, 

Artaxerzes  is  said  to  have  sprung  firom  the  illegiti- 
mate commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  common 
soMier.  The  tanner's  name  was  Babee,  the  aoldier'a 
Sassan  ;  from  the  former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  aur- 
name  of  Btihigan  (son  of  Babec),  from  the  latter  aU 
hia  descendants  have  been  atyled  SoMtanidit,  ((rt&- 
hon.  Decline  and  FaU,  c.  8.>-<The  flattery  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  repreaenta  him  as  descended  iroiD 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  tim0 
and  misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  his  ancesUirs  to 
the  humble  station  of  private  citixens.  (D'JETerMoi, 
BiU.  OrierU.,  Ardeeheer.)— The  establishment  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidc  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  326  years  after  the  Chriatian 
era.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch  waa 
the  re-establishment  of  the  magi  and  of  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster.  A  reisn  of  fourteen  years  ensued,  which 
formed  a  memoraUe  era  in  the  history  of  the  East,  and 
even  in  that  of  Rome.  Having,  after  various  alterna- 
tions of  victory  and  defeat,  established  his  authority 
on  a  basis  which  even  the  Roman  power  could  not 
ahake,  ho  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  by  those 
bold  and  commanding  featurea  that  generally  distin- 
guish the  prineea  who  conquer  from  t£>se  who  inherit 
an  empire.  Till  the  laat  period  of  the  Peraian  dmmk 
archy,  his  code  of  lawa  was  respected  aa  the  ground* 
woric  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.  ArUxerzea 
bequeathed  hia  new  empire,  and  his  ambitious  deaigna 
againat  the  Romana,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  unvi-oithy  of 
his  great  father ;  but  those  designs  were  too  extensive 
fiir  the  power  of  Peraia,  and  aerved  only  to  involve 
both  natioos  in  a  long  seiiia  of  deatnietiTe  wan  aad 
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nciprocal  calamiUM.  (GOtem,  c.  8.)— Tho  subM- 
^eot  history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  SaManida  will  be 
iband  detailed  in  part  under  the  articles  Sapor,  Choe- 
roes,  6tc 

6.  BenuwkM  on  the  ConttUuHon  of  the  Pertian  Em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Darius. 

Cyrus  and  Cambyses  bad  conquered  nations :  Da- 
rius was  the  (rue  founder  of  the  Persian  state.  The 
dominions  of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  coun- 
tries only  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and 
irregular  OKactions.  Darius  first  organized  them  into 
an  empire,  where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew 
ito  functions.  His  realm  stretched  from  the  iGgean 
to  the  Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cata- 
nets  of  the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  30 
satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  king^s  household.  A  high  road,  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals  to  re- 
ceive all  who  travelled  in  the  king's  name,  connected 
the  western  coast  with  the  seat  of  government :  along 
this  road,  couriers  trained  to.extraordioary  speed  suc- 
cessively transmitted  the  king^s  messages.  The  sa- 
trape.were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
provincos,  and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to 
cany  the  king's  pleasure  into  effect. — Compared  with 
the  rode  government  of  his  predecessors,  the  institu- 
tions of  Darius  were  wise  and  vigorous ;  in  them- 
selves, however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
tions laid  for  a  structure  that  was  never  raised,  as  out- 
Hoes  that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  weak  and 
barbarous.  He  had  done  little  more  than  cast  a  bridge 
•cross  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled :  he  hsd  intro- 
4aced  no  real  uniformity  or  subordination  among  its 
elements.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces,  in&ed, 
may  have  been  grounded  on  relations  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been  less  capricious 
than  it  seems.  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
coid  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Asia  into  the 
lo^al  treasury,  and  the  satnpe,  when  they  were  most 
faithful  and  assidoous  in  their  office,  were  really  no- 
thing more  than  farmera  of  the  revenue.  Their  ad- 
ministration was  only  felt  in  the  burdens  they  imposed : 
in  every  other  respect  the  nations  they  governed  re- 
tained their  peculiar  laws  and  constitution.  The  Per- 
sian empire  included  in  it  the  dominions  of  several 
Tassal  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce,  independent 
hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful  subjects  with 
impunity.  In  this,  however,  there  was  much  sood  and 
comparatively  little  mischief.  The  variety  of  institu- 
tions comprekended  within  the  frame  of  the  monarchy, 
though  they  were  suffered  to  stand,  not  from  any  en- 
larged policy,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult 
or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
better  to  substitute  for  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
increased  its  strength ;  and  the  independence  of  a  few 
wild  tribea  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  weak- 
neas.  The  worst  evil  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
the  satrapies  themselves.  The  provinces  were  taxed 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  army  and  house- 
hold, but  also  for  the  sufuport  o(  their  governors,  each 
of  whom  had  a  standing  torce  in  his  pay,  and  of  whom 
some  kept  op  a  court  rivalling  in  msffpificence  that  of 
the  kinff  himself.  The  provmce  of  Babylon,  besides 
its  regular  tribute  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  its  satrap, 
which  was  equsl  to  that  of  a  modem  European  prince 
of  the  first  rank,  defrayed  the  cost  of  a  stud  and  a 
hunting  equipage  for  his  private  use,  puch  as  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  was  ever  able  to  maintain.  Four  large 
villagee  were  charged  with  the  nourishment  of  his  In- 
dian dogs,  and  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  must, 
however,  bo  obearved*  that  when  an  extiaordinary  boi- 
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the  province  was  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily 
loaded.  When  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whole 
cities  to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any 
portion  of  his  own  dues;  and  the  discharge  of  all 
these  stated  exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  from 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officera. 
If  the  people  suffered  from  the  establishment  of  these 
mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  was  not  less  injurious 
to  the  strength  of  the  state  and  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. As  the  whole  authority,  civil  and  military,  in 
each  province  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  satrap, 
he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleasure  without  any  check 
from  within  ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  resign  it,  it 
was  not  alwayaeasy  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  great- 
er his  distance  from  the  court,  the  nearer  he  approach^ 
ed  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and  absolute 
prince.  He  was  seldom,  indeed,  tempted  to  throw  off 
his  nominsl  allegiance,  which  he  found  more  useful 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  he 
had  only  the  task  of  collecting ;  but  he  might  often 
safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy  or  elude  the 
king's  commanas  with  impunity :  and  least  of  all  was 
he  subject  to  control  in  any  acts  of  rapacity  or  oppres- 
sion committed  in  bis  legitimate  government.  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  romance,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  as  having  provided  agaioat  this  evil 
by  a  wise  division  of  power.  {Cvrop.,  8,  6.) — Cyrue 
is  there  said  to  have  appointed  tnat  the  commandera 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops  in  each  prov- 
ince ahould  be  independent  of  the  satrap,  and  ahould 
receive  their  ordera  immediately  from  court ;  and  a 
modem  author  finds  traces  of  this  system  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  himself.  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1, 
pt.,  1,  p.  403.) — But  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  conquer* 
or  designed  to  establish  such  a  balance  of  power,  it 
was  neglected  by  his  successors,  and  that  the  satrape 
engrossed  every  branch  of  authority  within  their  re- 
spective governments.  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Peraian  empire  was  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  it  was  as  feeble  as  its  orgauizstion 
was  imperfect.  The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew 
the  Meoes,  adopted  their  laws,  religion,  and  mannere ; 
their  own,  thoua^  they  may  have  resembled  them  in 
their  principal  features,  were  ceruinly  more  simple, 
and  better  fitted  to  a  conquering  people.  The  religion 
of  the  two  nations  was  probably  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source  ;  but  before  the  Penian  conquest  it  ap- 
pean  to  have  undergone  an  imporunt  change  in  the 
reformation  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  In  what  points  his 
doctrine  may  have  differed  from  those  of  the  preceding 
period  is  an  obscure  question ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  he  introduced, 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Magian  caste.  Its  memben  became  the 
keepen  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books,  the  teach* 
era  and  counseilon  of  the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom 
he  learned  the  divine  will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity, 
the  mediatora  who  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  heav- 
en, or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  soon  the  tenets  of 
their  theology  may  have  been  introduced  into  Penia, 
is  not  clear :  but,  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe,  it  ia 
only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  Cvma 
that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the  station  which 
we  find  them  filling  at  the  Peraian  court.  If  the  re* 
ligion  of  Zoroaster  was  originally  pure  and  sublime, 
it  speedily  deffeoerated,  and  allied  itself  to  msny  very 
gross  and  hideous  forms  of  superstition :  and  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  the  practice  of  its 
votariea,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  hanhly 
or  more  lightly  than  it  may  probably  have  deserved. 
The  court  mannen  were  equally  marked  by  luxury  and 
cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till  it  had  killed  all  natural 
enjoyment,  and  by  cruelty  carried  to  the  most  loath- 
some excesses  that  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest. 
It  ia  above  all  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the  women 
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tfast  fiUs  Ui«  P«nian  duponiclev  with  t&eir  most  honrid 
■tories :  and  we  learn  from  the  same  sources  the  dread- 
ful depraTity  of  their  character,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
their  influence.  Cramped  bj  the  rigid  forms  of  a 
pompous  and  wearisome  ceremonial,  surrounded  by 
the  ministers  of  their  artificial  wants,  and  guarded  from 
every  breath  of  truth  and  freedom,  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  must  have  been  more  than  men  if  they  had  not 
become  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and 
their  wives.  The  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubtp 
edly  spread  through  the  nation :  the  Persians  were 
most  exposed  to  it,  as  they  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  court.    Yet  there  is  nO  difiicul- 

2  in  conceiving  that,  long  after  the  people  had  lost 
e  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the 
noble  youth  of  Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  their  sncestors,  which  is  re|>- 
xesented  as  nearly  resembling  tha  SparUn.  They  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arms.  These  exer- 
cises do  not  create  and  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rulen  and 
precepts  to  form  iu  moral  charscter.  The  Persian 
youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repest  the  praises 
•f  truth  uid  justice  from  their  childhood,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  when  Cyrus  up- 
braided the  Greeks  with  their  artifices  and  lies:  and 
yet  in  their  riper  yens  they  might  surpass  them,  as  at 
Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  as  much  as  they 
were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage.  Ghradually, 
however,  the  ancient  discipline  either  became  wholly 
obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty  forms ;  and  the 
nation  sank  into  that  state  of  utter  corruption  and  im- 
becility which  Xenophon,  or,  rather,  the  author  of  the 
ehapter  that  concludes  his  historical  romance,  haa 
painted,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  the  very  life. 
^TJurhoalPs  Gretce,  vol.  2,  p.  185,  s€qq.) 

PbbsIcus  Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Persian 
GtUf. 

Fbbsis,  or  Pbbsia  Propbb,  the  original  province  of 
Che  Penians.     {Vid.  Persia.) 

PsBaius,  or  Aolus  Pbbsios  Flaooub,  a  Roman  sat- 
iiist,  was  bom  at  Volatema,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about 
the  90th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  84.  He 
was  of  equeetrian  renk.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia  Sisenna,  married 
a  second  time,  but  the  stepfather  whom  she  gave  her 
son  lived  only  a  short  period.  Persius  appeare  to  have 
shown  towards  his  mother  the  strongest  filial  affection. 
He  was  trained  at  Volaterra  till  his  tvrelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  gram- 
mar under  Rhemnius  Palamon,  and  rhetoric  under  Vir- 
ginius  Flaccus.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Annwus  Comutus,  a  Stoio  philosopher,  who 
had  come  from  Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome. 
Lucan,  the  poet,  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school 
of  Comutas.  Persius  and  Comutus  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  feelings  more  like  those  of  father  and 
son,  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without  inter- 
rapiion  tin  the  desth  of  Persius,  which  took  place  in 
his  S8th  or  80th  year.  The  poet  bequeathed  his  books 
and  a  large  aum'of  money  to  Comutus,  who,  however, 
declined  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the 
sisten  of  Penius.  The  materials  ior  a  life  of  Per- 
sius are  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  him 
in  a  very  favourable  M^bL  Amid  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  a  high  moral  character.  He  con- 
aistently  applied  his  principles  ss  a  Stoic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Mif-discipline.  His  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  was  the  result  of  private  study  inor&  than 
of  actual  converse  with  the  woiM,  so  that,  as  his  wri- 
tings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  as  he  thought  it 
should  be,  rather  than  as  it  really  was.  Different  opin- 
ions are  formed  of  Pcnins  as  a  aatirical  poet.  Q«ia^ 
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tilian  and  Martial,  with  some  of  the  ctily  Chiistiaii 
writers,  bear  a  high  testimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  like- 
wise several  modem  critics.  Others  consider  him  not 
worth  reading.  Gifford,  who  studied  him  thoroughly, 
says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him,  "  His  life  may  be 
contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure ;  the  virtue  he 
recommends  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and,  at 
an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determinate  charsc- 
ter, be  left  behind  him  an  establiohed  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  and  worth." — ^The  works  of  Persius 
consist  of  six  satires,  with  a  prologue.  The  metre  of 
the  latter  is  of  the  kind  called  Choliambic  (lame  Iam- 
bic), being  an  Iambic  trimeter,  with  a  spondee  in  the 
sixth  place  instead  of  An  iambus.  The  Satires  contain 
altogether  only  650  hexameters ;  and  in  some  msnu- 
scripts  ihey  are  given  as  one  contmuous  work.  Wheth- 
er Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now  possess,  as  the 
author  of  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonius  affirms,  wo 
know  not ;  but  since  Quintilian  and  Martial  speak  of 
his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  ^  only  one 
book,"  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  production 
of  his  w^  known  in  their  time.  The  chief  defect  of 
Peretus  is  an  affected  obscurity  of  style,  which  is  so 
greet' and  so  general  that  there  are  few  scholars  who 
resd  these  performances  for  the  first  time,  whose  prio- 
ress is  not  arrested  at  almost  every  line  by  some  diffi- 
culty that  presents  itself.  It  hss  been  conjectured, 
and  not  witnout  some  show  of  reason,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Persius  is  the  cautien 
with  which  he  constantly  conceals  his  attacks  upon 
Nero.  The  scholiast,  moreover,  expressly  states,  with 
regard  to  several  verses  of  the  poet,  thiat  they  were 
intended  for  the  emperor.  This  msy  be  a  sufficient 
apokjffy  for  Persius  as  far  as  Nero  is  concerned ;  but 
why  tdlow  the  same  obscurity  to  pervade  the  rest  of 
his  poem  1  The  Sstires  of  Persius  would,  in  fact,  bo 
absolutely  unintelligible  for  us,  if  we  had  not  the  la- 
bours of  an  ancient  scholiast,  or,  rather,  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide  us ;  and 
even  with  this  aid  we  are  frequently  uimUe  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  satirist.  The  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  much  of  this  obscurity  is  owii^ 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  tho  poet's  mind,  to  his  s£ 
fected  conciseness,  and  to  the  show  of  eradition  which 
he  is  so  fond  of  exhibiting.  Some  critics,  who  con- 
demn the  negligent  style  of  Horace,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Persius  ss  a  satirist  on  account  of  the  greater 
harmony  of  his  hexsmeten.  Melody  of  diction,  how- 
ever, cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  penpicnity ; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  his  satires,  is  purpose- 
ly made  to  approximste  to  that  of  familiar  life.  If 
must  appear  suiprising  that  Persius  is  so  reserved  re- 
specting the  gross  vices  and  immorality  of  the  age  in 
which  he  liv^.  The  best  way  of  accounting  for  this 
is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  retired  life  led  by  the  youthful 
poet  in  the  bosom. of  a  virtuous  family,  and  his  conse- 
quent want  of  experience  in  the  excesses  of  the  day. 
The  best  editions  of  Peraius  are,  that  6f  Issac  Casau- 
bon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  Lond.y  1647,  4to ;  Bond, 
Narib.,  1631,  8vo ;  Koentg,  Gitt,  1803,  8vo,  and 
also  with  Rupert's  edition  of  Juvenal,  Gia»g.,  1885. 
PbbtYnax,  Publius  Helvius,  a  Roman  emperor  af- 
ter the  death  of  Commodus,  was  bom  about  A.D.  186, 
at  Villa  Martis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tanarus,  in  the  modem  PiedmotU.  His  father 
waa  a  freedman,  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important 
article  of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  Ho 
received  from  hb  psrant  a  good  education,  and  was 
placed  by  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicius  Apolli- 
naris,  a  celebrated  gremoarian,  who  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  GmUus.  Pertinax  became  a  proficient 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  kmguages ;  and,  afl^r  tho 
death  of  his  roaster,  he  taught  grammar  himself.  But, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  small  profits  of  his  profee- 
sion,  he  entered  the  array ;  and,  being  assisted  by  th* 
iiteteat  of  LoUiuiva  AvitMs,  a  mao  of  cobsqIv  ha^ 
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tr,  and  hia  father*s  patroiuu^  ho  wm  promoted  to  a 
command.     He  was  sent  to  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
hort, and  servedfviih  distinction  against  the  Partbians, 
under  L.  Veras,  the  colleague  or  Marcus  Aurelins. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.     He  subsequently  senred  in  Mmsia, 
Germany,  and  Dacia,  bat,  upon  some  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity,  he  was  recalled  by  Mareua  Aarelias.    Having 
cleared  himself,  be  was  made  pretor,  and  commander 
of  the  first  legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
Being  sent  to  Rhatia  and  Noricum,  he  drove  away  the 
hostile  German  tribes.    His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
consulate,  and  he  publicly  received  the  praise  of  Mar- 
cus Aorelius,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  for  his 
diflttngoished  services.     In  Syria  he  assisted  in  re- 
pressing the  revolt  of  Avitus  Cassius.    He  was  next 
remov^  to  the  comn|and  of  the  legions  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  made  governor  of  Moasia  and  Dacia,  and 
afterward  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  Marcus.     Capitolinus  says, 
that  his  conduct  was  irrepreheneible  till  the  time  of  his 
Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and  bis 
conduct  became  the  subject  of  popular  censure.    On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  banished  by  Perennis,  the 
favourite  of  Gommodos,  to  his  native  country,  Ligu- 
ria.    Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martis  with  sumptuous 
buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  left  his 
humble,  paternal  cottage  untouched.     He  remained 
three  years  in  Liguria.     After  the  death  of  Perennis, 
Commodus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Briuin, 
where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had  degenerated 
into  mutiny.     On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  sa- 
lute him  as  emperor,  and  were  with  diflScuIty  prevent- 
ed by  Pertinax,  who  seems  to  have  found  the  disci- 
pline of  the  legions  in  a  most  deplorable  state.    One  of 
the  legions  revolted  against  him  ;  and,  in  trying  to  re- 
press the  revolt,  he  was  wounded  and  left  among  the 
dead.     On  his  recovery  he  punished  the  mutineers, 
and  solicited  the  emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts 
at  restoring  discipline  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  army.     He  was  then  sent  as  proconsul  to  Africa, 
and  was  afterward  made  prefect  of  Rome,  in  which  of- 
fice he  showed  much  moderation  and  humanity.    Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the  conspirators, 
Laitus  and  Electos,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  him 
the  empire,  which  the  latter  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  on  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
A.D.  193.     In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered 
00  the  occasion,  he  said  something  complimentary  to 
Lctus,  to  whom  he  owed  the  empire,  on  which  Q. 
Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the  consuls,  observed,  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor  he  would 
make,  if  be  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities  of 
Commodus  to  retain  their  places.     Pertinax  mildly  re- 
plied, **  You  are  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yei 
know  the  necessity  of  forgiving.    These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they 
did  it  reluctantly,  as  they  have  shown  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  .'^    He  then  repaired  to  the  impe- 
rial palace,  where  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  senatora,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  was  one  of  the  guests. 
Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  trea- 
son under  Commodus,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death. 
But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  to  license  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
As  he  found  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  Uie  statues, 
the  plate,  and  all  the  Yaluable  objects  amassed  by  his 
predececBor.     By  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
pay  the  prsBtorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
people  of  Roine.    He  publiclj  declared  that  he  would 
Kceive  no  legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and 
he  abolished  several  taxes  and  tolto  which  had  been 
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imposed  by  Commodus.  Pertinax  was  cherished  by 
the  senate  and  people ;  but  the  turbulent  pnatorians, 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  traitor  Lntos,  conspired 
against  the  new  emperor.  After  offering  the  empivs 
to  several  peraons,  they  went  to  the  palace  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax  urged  him 
to  conceal  himself  until  the  storm  had  passed  ;  but  the 
emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  ef 
his  rank  ;  and  he  appeared  before  the  motmeers,  and 
calmly  remonetrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  their 
attempt.  His  words  were  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  German  by  birth, 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast. 
Pertinax  then  covered  his  face,  and,  preying  the  gods 
to  avenge  his  murder,  waa  slain  by  the  other  soldiers. 
Electos  alone  defended  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
was  killed  with  him.  The  soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their  camp,  and  then  put 
up  the  empire  at  auction,  offering  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  purchased  by  Didins  Julianos.  Pertinax 
was  67  years  of  affe,  and  had  reigned  87  days.  (Cap" 
ilol.,  Vit.  Perl^Dio  Cass.,  73,  l.^BneycL  U$€fid 
Knowl.,  Tol.  17,  p.  609.) 

PeiosIa,  now  Perugia^  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  cities  of  Etmria,  situate  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Laeos  Tinsymenus,  or  Logo  di 
Perugia.  The  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded 
that  of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certeinty.  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  Etrurian  slates,  it  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms» 
but,  when  reduced,  it  became  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
ally.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  about  709  A.U.C., 
under  the  consulship  of  C.  Vibius  Pansa ;  and,  some 
years  after,  sustained araemorable  siege,  in  which  An- 
tony held  out  against  Octavius  Ossar,  but  was  at  last 
forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion* 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
city  waa  aceidentany  burned ;  a  madman  baring  set 
fire  to  his  own  house,  a  general  conflagration  ensued. 
(AppWHi  Bell.  Cfv,,  5,  49. — Compare  Veil,  PaUre.y 
S,  74.— i^Tonc^,  4,  b.-^Suet.,  VU.  Aug,,  96.)  Pe- 
msia  appsars,  however,  to  have  risen  again  from  ita 
ruioa,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Cassius  (48,  16); 
and  under  the  Emperor  Jnsttnian  we  find  it  main- 
taining a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths.  {Cra" 
tner's  Aneieni  luUy,  vol.  1,  p.  819.) 

PsscsnnTos.     Vid.  Niger. 

PbssInos  (gen. -ttii(a ;  in  Crreek  IXeo-tfcvoi/f,  gen. 
-o0vTvc)t  a  city  of  Galatia«  on  the  river  Sangsrius,  and 
near  the  westein  confines,  according  to  D*  An  villa's 
msp.  It  was  of  very  early  origin,  but  chiefly  famous 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Strabo  says, 
that  Mount  Bindymus  (whence  she  was  named  Din- 
dymene)  rose  above  the  town.  So  great  was  the 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  the 
Romans,  enjoined,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  Sibylline  books, 
caused  the  latter  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  since  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  declared  to  depend  on  its  re- 
moval to  Italy.  A  special  embassy  was  sent  to  King 
Attalue,  to  request  his  assistsnce  on  this  occasion : 
this  sovereign  received  the  Roman  deputies  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and,  bavinj^  conveyed  Uiem 
to  Peasinus,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  remove 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  great  stone.  On  its  arrival  at  Rome, 
it  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  heeded  by  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  ofiSce  by  the  national 
voice  as  the  best  eitizen,  according  to  the  injunction 
ef  the  Pythian  oracle.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
647  U.C.,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Lte.,  29,  10,  eeqq.-^Strtih.,  667.)  Stephanus  of  By- 
santium  afiiiYns,  that  Pessinus  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Arabysa,  when  the  dlatrict  in  which  it  stood  be- 
longed to  the  Gaucones;  but  he  does  not  mention 
ivotti  whit  aulter  be  derivjBs  this  information.  (Supk, 
uigiiizea  oy  viPlTv/ >^  lv. 
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By^.,  9.  «.  'Apa^a.)  Herodian  and  Ammianus  give 
varioua  deriTauons  of  tbe  name  of  Peavinus,  which  are 
not  worth  repeating.  {HerctLt  I»  11. — Ammian.  Mar- 
cell.f  22, 22.— Compare  ^Uph,  Byz.,  b.  v.  Jleonivov^.) 
It  woald  aeem  tdat  the  inhabitants  of  Peaaiuiu,  after 
parting  with  the  image  of  their  goddess  to  the  Rxk 
mans,  liad  atill  another  one  in  atore,  for  we  learn  from 
Livy,  that  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  observed  in 
this  city  after  its  occopation  by  the  Gaols,  since  the 
juriests  of  the  goddess  are  said  to  have  aent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  army  of  Manlius,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangahus.  {LAty^  38,  18.)  Poly  bins  mentions  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  then  presided  over  the 
worship  and  temple  of  Cybele.  {Polyb./fragm.t  20, 
4.)  In  the  fourth  centary,  also,  the  £mperor  Julian 
turned  away  from  his  line  of  march  against  the  Per- 
•ians,  for  the  purpose  of  visitmg  the  shrine.  {Amm. 
Marcell.,  22,  9.>--Pessinus  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Tolistoboii,  who  settled  in  this  part,  of  the  country, 
and,  according  to  Strabo*s  account,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  sank  in  importance  under  the 
Romans ;  and  althoQffh  Constantino  the  Great,  in  his 
new  arranffement  of  Sxe  provinces,  made  Pessinus  the 
capital  of  Western  GaUtia  {GaUuU  Salutarii. — Hier- 
ocUs,  p.  697),  yet  the  city  gradually  disappeared  from 
notice  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. — 
Great  uncertainty  exiats  with  regard  to  the  site  of  this 
place,  since  its  ruins  have  not  been  explored  by  any 
modem  traveller.  From  the  Antonine  Itinerary  we 
know  that  it  was  ninety-three  miles  from  Ancyra,  with 
which  it  communicated  throush  Germa,  Vindia,  and 
Papiria.  Gerna,  the  first  of  &ese  stations,  is  known 
to  answer  to  Yerma,  on  the  modem  road  leading  from 
Eski'cker  to  Ancyra :  the  Itinerary  would  lead  us  to 
place  it  sixteen  miles  from  that  site,  towards  the  San- 
gahus. The  Table  Itinerary,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  route  from  Dorylaum  to  Pessinus,  by  Midanm  snd 
Tricomia,  and  allows  seventy-seven  miles  for  the  whole 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Doryleum  to  Ancyra 
did  not  pass  by  Pessinus,  but  by  Archelaium  and  Ger- 
ma, as  appears  from  another  route  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  202),  so  that  it  ia  evident  that  Pessinus 
could  not  have  baen  situated  where  Colonel  Leake 
would  place  it,  beyond  JuUopolis,  or  Gordium,  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Sanffarins,  and  near  ito  junction  with 
the  Hierus,  as  it  would  then  have  been  exactly  on  the 
road  to  Ancyra,  and  such  a  route  as  that  by  Germa 
would  never  have  been  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
lary.  We  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the 
rains  of  Pessinus  not  far  from  the  Jeft  bank  of  the 
Sangariua,  somewhere  in  the  great  angle  it  makes  be- 
tween its  junction  with  the  Yerma  and  the  Pursek. 
In  Lapie^s  map,  the  ruins  of  Pessinus  are  laid  down  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  juat  mentioned,  on  a  site 
called  Kahi^  but  the  authority  for  this  is  not  given. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor ^  vol.  2,  p.  86,  teqa. — Leake*g 
Tour,  p.  88,  feqq.)-^The  temple  of  Cybele  at  Pessi- 
nus, as  also  its  porticoes,  were  of  white  marble,  and 
surrounded  by  a  bteutifol  grove.  The  city  was  in- 
debted for  these  decorations  to  the  kings  of  Perga- 
mus.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were  at  one  time 
high  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great  privi- 
l^es  and  emoluments.     {Slrab.,  567.) 

PstilU,  I.  a  town  of  luly,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Brutlii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and  to  the 
north  of  Crotona.  It  waa  fabled  to  have  been  settled 
by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojan  war.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
8,  401.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and 
best  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  Strongoli.  {Holsten.,  ad  Steph.  Byz., 
p.  dOr.-^Romanellh  vol.  1,  p.  206.)  This  small  town, 
of  whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars,  gave 
a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  Bruttian  cities  in  joining  the  Car- 
th4;iaians.  In  conseqaence  of  (his  liaoiu&tL  it  waa 
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besieged  by  Haoniba],  and,  thoagh  unassisted  by  the 
Romans,  it  held  out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  fsmine;  nor  was  it  till  all  th^  leather  in  the 
town,  as  well  aa  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed  for 
subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered.  {Vd. 
Patere.t  6,  6.— Ltv.,  23,  30.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
classes  Petilia  with  the  inland  towna  of  Magna  Gri^cia 
(p.  67),  and  Strabo  confounds  it  with  the  Lucanian 
Fetilia.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  389.)--IL 
A  town  of  Lucania,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  the 
Bruttian  Petilia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  what  is  now  the  Monte  delta  Stella,  not  far  from 
Psstum.     {Cra$ner's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  368.) 

PcTtiios,  an  individual  at  Rome,  surnamed  Copi- 
toUnus.  According  to  the  scholiasta  on  Horace  {Sai., 
1, 4, 94),  he  had  been  governor  of  the  Capitol.  Thej 
add,  that  he  was  accused  of  haling  stolen,  during  his 
office,  a  gold  crown  conaecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  that, 
having  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  Augustus,  with  whom 
he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Hence,  they  say,  arose  his 
surname  of  CapUoUnus.  One  part,  at  least,  of  the 
story  is  incorrect,  since  the  Capitolini  were  a  branch 
of  the  Petilian  family  long  before  thia.  (Compare 
VaiUanty  Num.  Fam.  Rom ,  vol.  2,  p.  222.)  What 
degree  of  credit  ia  due  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  it 
is  hard  to  say.  A  full  examination  of  the  whole  point 
is  made  by  Wieland  {ad  Horat.,  I,  c). 

Pktosibis,  a  celebrated  aatroloiger  and  philosopher 
of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  according  to  Suidaa,  an  astro- 
logical work,  compiled  from  the  sacred  books  ;  a  trea- 
tise concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  dtc. 
{Suidas,  s,  v.^Pliny,  2,  23.— Ju«.,  6,  S^i.-^Athe- 
7f<eu#,  8,  p.  U^.— Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  Gr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
2,  p.  470. —Salmas.,  de  Ann.  Clim.,  p.  66,  363.) 
Ptolemy  everywhere  calls  him  'Apxaio^t  and  ssys  that 
he  and  Necepsus  were  the  authors  r^c  KXtftaKrtipiic^ 
dy^yp^t  that  is,  of  the  art  of  computing  a  person's 
nativity  from  an  enumeration  of  "  climacteric  years,*^ 
reference  being  also  had  at  the  aame  time  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars.     {Saimas.,  I.  e.) 

PsTEA,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  Na- 
bathaei,  and  giving  name  to  the  division  of  the  country 
called  Arabia  Petrsa.  It  waa  situate  a  short  disUnce 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  name  is  Petra  (17  II^po) ;  Josephus, 
however,  in  some  places  gives  the  neuter  plural  (ra 
Uerpd),  and  many  of  the  Church-fathers  the  feminine 
plural  PelrcR  {al  llirpai).  The  appellation  given  to 
the  city  originated  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  sitae- 
tion.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  waa  well  sup- 
plied with  fountaina  and  treea ;  but  all  around  were 
rocks,  which  only  allowed  an  acceas  to  the  place  on 
one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  place,  from  irerpa,  **a  rock."  The  country  be- 
yond this,  especially  towards  the  borders  of  Paleatine» 
was  a  continued  sandy  waste.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (19,  65).  there  was  no  city  in  this  quar- 
ter in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  but  only  a  place  strongly 
fortified  by  nature,  and  supplied  with  numerous  cavea 
that  were  used  aa  dwellings.  Here,  upon  a  rock  {hrl 
rivd^  irerpac),  the  Nabathsi  were  accustomed  to  leave 
their  families  and  plunder  whenever  they  went  on  dis- 
tant expeditions,  and  this  served  them  as  a  stronffhold. 
The  troops  of  Antigonus,  on  their  sudden  inroad  into 
the  country,  found  in  this  spot  a  large  qoantitv  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  alao  five  hundred  ulenta 
in  silver.  (Dtoei.,  l.  c.)  The  incense  and  myrrh  show 
that  they  carried  on  an  overland  traffic  with  the  neigh- 
bouring communitiea,  and  it  is  to  this  same  traffic  tiiat 
the  city  of  Petra  owed  its  origin.  All  subsequent  wri- 
ters speak  of  Petra  as  a  city,  and  an  important  olace 
of  trade.  Eckhel  gives  a  coin,  on  which  we  find  the 
inscription  'XSpidvri  Ilirpa  UtfTpSnoXig.  If  the  coia 
be  genuiney  it  shows  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
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Hadrian,  Petra  not  only  belonged  to  the  Roman  swa^ , 
but  had  also  adopted  the  name  of  its  conqueror.  {Dio 
Cass.,  68, 14.)  The  Syrians  (and  the  Chonrh  fathers) 
call  this  place  Rhekem  (*Pexf/i)  which  also  denotes 
"  a  rock ;"  and  Arhekeme  {'ApeKifOf.—JosepkuSt  Ant. 
Jud.,  4,  7).  Josephus  states  that  Aaron  died  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  he  calls  it  in  this  passage  Arke  CkpKfi) 
by  contraction.  {Ant.  Jud.,  4, 4.)  St.  Jerome  makca 
it  the  same  with  the  Seia  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  14, 
7).  Traces  of  the  Syrian  name  remained  at  a  late 
period,  and  we  find  the  place  mentioned  by  Abuifeda 
under  the  appellation  of  Ar  RaJcim,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  dwellings  here  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
D*AnviIle  names  it  incorrectly  Karak.  Petra  seems 
not  to  have  continued  a  place  of  trade  for  any  very  long 
time;  at  least  Ammianus  Marcelliiius  is  silent  re- 
specting it,  though  he  enumerates  very  carefully  the 
important  places  in  this  region.  Petra  lay,  according 
to  Diodorus  (19,  108),  at  the  distance  of  300  stadia 
from  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  according  to  Strabo  (779), 
three  or  four  days'  journey,  or  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
geographical  miles  in  a  southern  direction  from  Jeri- 
cho.— The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
time  undiscovered  by  modem  travellers.  Burckhardi 
and  Bane,  at  last,  discovered  them  at  Wady  Moussa, 
in  1812,  but  could  not  give  them  a  close  examination 
tbrooffh  fear  of  the  Arabs.  In  1828,  two  French 
travellers,  De  la  Borde  and  Linant,  visited  the  spot, 
and  gave  a  description  of  the  ruins ;  but  the  best  and 
fullest  account  is  that  afforded  by  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  was  at  Petra  in  1836.  {Incidents  of 
Travel,  vol.  2,  p.  50,  seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  1,  p.  137,  2d  ed.)-—)!.  A  fortress  of  Macedo- 
nia, among  the  mounuins  beyond  Libethra,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  disputed  by  the  Perrhebi  of 
Thessaly  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  {Liv.,  39, 26. 
— Id.,  44,  32.)  It  commanded  a  pass  which  led  to 
Pythinm  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of  Olympus. — III. 
A  fortress  on  Mount  Hcmus.  (Liv.,  40,  22.) — IV. 
A  Corinthian  borough  or  village,  of  which  Eetion,  the 
father  of  Cypselus,  was  a  native.  {Herod.,  5,  91.) — 
v.  A  rock-fortreas  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alexander. 
{Quint.  Curt.,  7,  11.)  It  was  also  called  Oxi  Petra, 
probably  from  its  being  near  the  river  Oxus. 

Pbtbjba,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia,  so  called, 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  ite  stony  or  rocky 
character  {ictrpa,  "  a  rock,**  •*  a  stovu^),  but  from  its 
celebrated  emporium  Petra.  {Vid.  Petra,  I.)  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  west 
bv  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Ked  Sea,  which  here  divides  and  runs  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  by  Palestine.  This  coun- 
try contained  the  southern  Edomites,  the  Amalekitas, 
the  Cnshites,  who  are  improperly  called  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  Hivites,  &c.  Their  descendanta  are  at  pres- 
ent known  by  the  general  name  of  Arabians ;  but  it  is 
of  consequence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.     ( Vid.  Arabia.) 

Pktbiius,  Marcus,  a  Roman  commander.  He  was 
lieutenant  to  the  consul  C.  Antonius,  and  was  intrust- 
ed by  the  latter,  who  feigned  indisposition,  witlr  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces  against  the  army  of 
Catiline,  whom  he  totally  defeated.  ( SaU.,  Bell.  Cat., 
c.  69,  seq.)  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he 
became  one  of  Pompey*s  lieotenanto  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  contest,  and  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with 
Afranius,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Cesar  in  that  coun- 
try. They  were  both,  nowever,  compelled  to  surren- 
der {Ccu.,  Bell.  CrTw  !>  38«  seqa.),  and  retired  after 
this  to  Greece,  where  they Joinea  the  army  of  Pom- 
jpey.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Petreius  fled  to 
ratiB,  whero  Gato  afforded  him  an  asylum ;  and  he 
subsequently  accompanied  Scipio  into  Africa.  Here 
again,  however,  the  defeat  at  Tbapsus  disappointed  his 
liopes,  and  he  fell,  according  to  Livy,  by  his  own  hand, 
siier  havmg  performed  the  aame  nd  o£tee  far  Jaba, 


ihe  partner  of  his  flight.  {Lh.,  EpU,^  114.)  Ac* 
cording  to  Hirtios,  however,  Juba  and  Petreius  hav* 
me  agreed  to  die  by  each  others'  hands,  the  Afiicaa 
prmce  easily  killed  bis  Roman  friend,  who  was  already 
.advanced  in  years ;  but  having  attempted,  without  e^ 
feet,  to  slay  himself,  persuaded  one  of  his  own  slaves  to 
become  his  executioner.  (Hirtius,  Bell.  Afric.,  c.  94w 
— Compare  Floras,  4,  2,  69. — Appasi,  BelL  Ci9.,  % 
lOO.-^Senec,  Suas.,  l.-^Id.,  de  Provid.,  2.) 

PsTBiNUM,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Sinoeesa,  m 
Italy.     {Hot.,  Epist.,  I,  6,  6.) 

PbtrocobIi,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  originally  ttt 
Celtic  Gaul,  but  subsequently  forming  part  of  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  when  this  last  was  detached  from  Celtica. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  Perigordf 
and  their  capital  Petrocorii  answers  to  the  present 
Perigneux.  Both  these  modem  names  retain  m^ni* 
fest  traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  {Cos.,  B.  G^ 
7,  75. — Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  s.  v.) 

PbtkonIus,  Titus,  sornamed  Arbiter,  becaese  Neio 
had  named  him  Arbiter  elegantia.  He  was  bom,  ac* 
cording  to  some  modem  scholars,  at  Massilia  {Mar' 
seille)  or  somewhere  in  its  vicinity,  of  a  soed  family, 
but  received  his  education  at  Rome.  No  one  knew 
better  bow  to  unite  the  love  of  letters  with  the  most 
unrestrained  desire  for  pleasure.  His  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  Tacitus  with  the  hand  of  a  mastar.  It  roust 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Petronias  of  Tacitus 
has  the  prssnomen  of  Caius,  and  the  Petronins  of  whom 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Titus.  There  prevails, 
indeed,  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  prsnomen  of 
Petronius ;  Plinv  (87,  7)  calls  the  Petronius  of  Taci* 
los,  Titus ;  while  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  gives  him 
the  name  of  Publins. — ^We  will  here  insert  the  pas- 
sage of  the  historian  above  mentioned,  which  gives  so 
grsphic  a  description  of  the  charactar  of  the  man: 
'*  He  passed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nigh  to  in  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  indolence  was  at  onee  his  passion 
and  his  road  to  fame.  What  others  did  by  vigour  and 
industry,  he  accomplished  by  his  love  of  pleasure  and 
luxurious  ease.  Unlike  the  men  who  profess  to  un- 
derstand social  enjoyment,  and  min  their  fbrtones,  he 
led  a  life  of  expense  without  profusion ;  an  epicure, 
yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted  to  his  appetites,  but  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary. 
Gay  and  airy  in  his  conversation,  he  charmed  by  a  cer- 
tain graceful  negligence,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flow- 
ed from  the  natural  frankness  of  his  disposition.  With 
all  his  delicacy  and  careless  ease,  be  showed  when  ha 
was  governor  of  Bitbynia,  and  afterward  in  the  year 
of  his  consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  softness  of 
manners  may  well  unite  in  the  same  person.  From 
his  public  station  he  returned  to  his  usual  gratifica- 
tions, fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures  that  bordered  upon 
it.  His  gayety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince.  Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cherished  as  the 
companion  of  Nero  in  all  his  select  parties,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  arbiter  of  taate  and  elegance.  With- 
out the  sanction  of  Petronius  nothing  waa  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicious.  Hence  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
gellinus,  who  dreaded  a  rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
emperor  almost  hb  equal,  in  the  science  of  luxury 
his  superior.  Tigellinus  determined  to  work  hb  down- 
fall, and  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  eraeltj 
of  the  prince ;  that  master  passion  to  which  all  ether 
affections  and  every  motive  were  sore  to  give  way* 
He  charged  Petronius  with  hsving  lived  in  close  inti- 
macy with  Swinus  the  conspirator ;  and,  to  give  cel- 
oor  to  that  assertion,  he  bribed  a  alave  to  torn  inform* 
er  against  his  roaster.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were 
loa£d  with  irons.  Nor  was  Petronius  suffsrsd  to  . 
make  his  defence.  Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  one  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petronius 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cuma,  but  was  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  farther  than  that  place.  He  seemed  to 
linger  in  doobt  and  feer,  mid  yet  he  wa»  not  in  a  hnr-  ^ 
uigiiizea  oy  vlrrlv^p^iA^ 
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ly  to  I«t?#  a  world  wbieb  he  ]o?ed.  He  opened  hk 
yeins  and  cloaed  them  again,  at  intertalt  losing  a  amali 
quantity  of  blood,  then  bindinff  op  the  orifice,  as  his 
own  inclinations  promptad.  HecooTersed  during  the 
whole  time  with  hie  nsual  gayetj,  nerer  changing  his. 
habitual  manner,  nor  ulkiog  sentences  to  show  his 
contempt  of  death.  He  listened  to  his  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  entertain. him,  not  with  grave  discour- 
ses on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  moral  wisdom 
of  philosophers,  but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses 
of  a  gay  and  natursl  turn.  He  distribntcd  presents  to 
•ome  of  his  servants,  and  oidered  others  to  be  chastised. 
He  walked  out  for  his  amusement,  and  even  lay  down 
to  sleep.  In  his  Isst  scene  of  life  he  acted  with  such 
calm  trsnquillity,  that  his  death,  thopgh  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, seemed  no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature. 
In  his  will,  be  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others, 
who,  like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrant's  stroke :  he 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinos,  nor  any 
of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having  written,  under 
the  fictitions  names  of  profligate  men  and  vromen,  a  nar- 
rative o(  Nero*s  debauchery,  and  his  new  modes  of  vice, 
be  had  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperor  the  tabteta, 
sealed  with  bis  own  seal,  which  he  took  care  to  break, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  might  not  be  used  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  any  person  whatever."  (  Tadtus,  iinn.,  16, 18, 
•eqq.) — Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  Petionius 
to  whom  this  passaae  refers  is  not  the  same  with  the 
author  of  the  work  £at  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled 
Satyrieon.  Their  chief  aignment  is,  that  the  work 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
caused  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  was  written  on  portable 
tableu  (codieiUi)^  a  circumstance  that  militates  against 
the  idea  of  iu  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
araed,  moreover,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  tyrant*s 
debaucheries  and  crimes  wers  named  in  the  work, 
whereas  the  actora  in  the  Satyricon  bear  fictitious 
namea.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Satyricon  is 
not  the  piece  of  which  Tacitus  ssakes  mention,  and 
that  Nero  caused  the  latter  to  be  destn^ed ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  critics  who  advocate  this  opinion 
go  too  ht  when  they  deny  also  the  identity  of  the  wri- 
ters. What  ia  there  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
Fstronios,  having  now  no  measure  to  keep  with  the 
world,  amused  himself  with  tracing  on  bis  testament- 
air  tablets  the  scandaloua  \itm  of  the  individuals, 
whose  senenl  manners  he  was  content  with  depiei* 
ing  in  his  larger  work  1  Those  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  aee  in  the  author  of  the  Satyricon 
the  friend  and  intimate  companion  of  Nero,  are  divided 
fai  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  he  lived.  Some  csr- 
ly  him  up  as  high  as  the  era  of  Angoetus,  while  others 
place  him  under  the  Antoninea,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century.  Both  psrtiesground  their  respective  argu- 
oients  on  his  style.  Tlie  former  discover  in  it  the 
purity  of  the  golden  sge,  while  the  laUer  find  it  mark- 
od  with  many  low  and  trivial  expressions,  and  with 
manv  solecisms  that  indicate  the  decline  of  the  language. 
Without  wiahing  to  throw  the  blame  of  some  of  these 
faults  on  the  manoseript  itself,  which  is  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  sUte  thst  many  passagss  remain  incapable  of  be- 
ing deciphered,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
commentators,  may  we  not  aoppose  thst  these  pretend- 
ed solecisms  have  been  porpoeely  put  by  the  author  in 
the  mouths  of  inditiduala  of  the  lower  class,  and  that 
the  unusual  words  employed  by  him  onlv  appear  such 
to  us,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  tne  Isnguage  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  among  the  Romans  l-«- 
Some  critics,  surprised  that  S«ieca  makes  no  mentioo 
of  Petronius,  think  thst  this  silence  is  owing  to  the  cir* 
cometance  of  that  philosopher's  believing  himseH  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  fbUovring  lines  aimed  by  Petranina 
•gamst  the  Stoics : 

**fy9i  fwi  cyntM  trUmemU  tempera  seemi, 
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If  it  were  certain,  as  some  suppose,  that  Terentianus 
Maorus  was  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  there  would 
remain  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  epoch  when  Pe- 
tronius lived,  since  Terentianus  cites  him  once  under 
the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  under  that  of 
Petronius.  In  1770,  a  lehrned  Neapotitan,  Ignarra, 
supported,  with  some  new  ressons,  the  opinion  tStt  Pe- 
tronius lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Anto- 
ninea. It  sppears  more  than  probable,  he  maintaina, 
that  the  Satyricon  was  written  in  the  same  city  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  bsnquet  of  Trimalcion  ia  laid,  and 
that  its  object  is  to  depict  the  manners  of  the  Nea- 
politana.  Many  hellenisms  and  solecisms,  some  of 
which  still  remain  among  the  lower  orders  at  Naples, 
prove,  he  thinks,  that  Petronius  was  either  born  in  that 
city,  or  received  his  education  there.  As  to  the  peri- 
od in  which  he  lived,  he  indicates  it  himself,  according 
to  Ignarra,  in  the  44th,  67th,  and  76th  chapten,  and 
elsewhere,  by  giving  to  the  city  of  Naples  the  title  of 
colony,  or  in  speaking  of  the  colonial  magistrstea.  Ig- 
narra then  proceeds  to  show  that  Naples  only  became 
a  Roman  colony  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  Finally,  he  remarks  that  Peironiua,  in  the 
76th  chapter,  makes  mention  of  the  mathematician 
Serapion,  who  lived  under  Caracalla,  as  appears  from 
a  passsge  in  Dio  Cassius  (78, 4).  Ignarra  thinks  that 
Petronius,  born  under  the  Antonines,  had,  by  a  careful 
study  of  good  models,  siipropriaied  to  himself  much  of 
the  elegance  of  the  golden  age,  without  getting  entire- 
ly rid  of  the  corruption  of  that  in  which  be  happen- 
ed to  Uve.  {De  PaJastra  NeapoliUina,  dtc,  p.  18S, 
seqq.)  Wyttenbach  appears  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
Ignarm,  in  some  of  its  features  {BiU.  Crit.,  pt.  5,  p« 
84,  aeqq.) ;  but  many  srgumenu  might  be  cited  against 
it. — Some  critics,  sgain,  have  thought  that  the  author 
of  the  Satyricon  waa  not  called  Petroniua,  but  that,  as 
the  treatise  on  the  art  of  cookery  was  entitled  Ajnciit9, 
and  the  Distichs  Co/o,  so  this  Menippean  Satire  haa 
been  styled  Fttronnu  by  the  author:  thia  opinion, 
however,  ia  altogether  nntenable.— The  Sawricon  of 
Petroniua  is  written  in  the  Varronian  or  Menippean 
style  of  satire.  We  have  merely  a  fragment  of  it,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  succession  of  frsgments, 
which  some  lover  of  loose  and  indecent  reading  would 
seem  to  have  aelecled  from  the  work  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  it  is  said  thst  the  Satyricon  exiated  entire  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  fragments  that  remain  form 
so  many  episodes :  the  most  wKtv  of  these  is  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  Ephesian  Matron ;  but  the  long- 
est, and  the  one  most  descriptive  of  the  mannen  of 
the  day,  ia  the  Banquet  of  Trimalcion,  a  ridiculous  per- 
sonage, intended,  as  some  think,  to  represent  the  £in- 
peror  Claodiua.  Thia  fragment  was  found  in  the  1 7th 
century  at  Treu  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  library  of  a  certain 
Nicolaus  Cippius,  and.wss  published  for  the  first  time 
at  Padua,  in  1663.  It  gave  rise  to  a  very  wsrm  con- 
test among  the  scholan  of  the  day.  Adrian  de  Valoia 
and  Wagenseil  attacked  ita  authenticity,  which  waa 
defended  in  ita  turn  by  Petit,  the  celebnted  phyaiciai), 
in  a  treatise  in  which  he  assumed  the  name  of  Mari- 
naa  ^tatileius.  The  manuscript  waa  sent  to  Rome 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  first  critics  of  the  day. 
It  passed  after  this  into  the  Ubnry  of  the  King  of 
France.  At  preaent  there  is  no  doubt  ss  to  ita  an- 
thenticity.— The  noise  which  this  discovery  made  in 
the  literary  world  induced  a  French  officer  named  No- 
tUd  to  attempt  an  impoature,  which  did  not,  however, 
answer  hia  hopes.  He  published,  in  1693,  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  pretended  Petronhis,  complete  in  all  ita  parts, 
which  he  said  had  been  found  at  Belgrade,  in  1688,  bv 
a  certain  Dupin.  At  first,  some  members  of  the  acad- 
emies of  Nimee  and  Aries  suffered  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  ;  the  fraud,  however,  waa  soon  discov- 
mL  We  most  not  confound  with  this  last-mention- 
ed indivkloal  a  Spaniard  named  Marchcna,  who,  in 
ISM,  iffioeod  htmtnlfTrirh  publishing  a  now  fragment 
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of  PetxoniiM,  found,  •oeoiding  to  bim,  in  iIm  libniy 
8k  St.  Gttll.  {Repertoire  de  Litter.  Anc»t  vol.  1,  p. 
3S9.>— A  poem  in  395  venes,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
mto  lepoblic,  forme  a  fine  epniode  to  the  Setjricon  of 
Petromuf.  The  Satyricon  iteelf,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  concluding,  is  admirable  for  the  troth  with  which 
the  author  delioeatea  the  characters  of  his  personages. 
It  contains  many  pleasing  pictures,  foil  of  irony ;  and 
it  is  characterized  by  great  spirit  and  gayety  of  man- 
ner ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  aothw  has  em- 
ployed his  abilities  on  a  subject  so  truly  immoral  and 
disffustiog.  The  style  is  rich,  picturesque,  and  ener- 
getic ;  but  oflen  obscure  and  difficult,  either  from  the 
unusual  words  which  we  meet  with  in  it,  or  by  reason 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burman,  4to,  UUraj.,  1709  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Reinesius,  1731,  8ro,  and  that  of  C.  O. 
Anton,  Lipe.,  1781,  8vo.  {SckSU,  Hist.  Lii.  Ram., 
Tol.  S,  p.  416,  seqq.'-JBakr,  Gesch.  Rbm.  JjU.^  toI.  1, 
p.  677,  »eqq.) 

Psucs,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  insulated  by  the 
two  principal  arms  of  the  Danube  at  ita  mouth.  The 
ancient  appellation  still  partly  remains  in  that  of  Pio- 
xina.  It  was  called  Pence  from  ire^/ci;,  amtU'tTU, 
with  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded.  From  this 
island  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  de- 
rired  their  name.  We  find  them  reappearing  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  under  the  names  of  Fxezvmgte  and 
Paiziiuuites.    {Luca%  S,  20t.— P&'n.,  4,  18.) 

Piucrrf  A,  a  region  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  below 
Daonia.  The  Peucetii,  sccordinf  to  Dionysius  of 
Haliearnassus,  deriyed  their  name  nrom  Peucetius,  son 
of  Lyeaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  CEoo- 
tros,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  genersttons  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modem  critics  have  felt  little 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the  improbability  of 
which  is  so  very  apparent,  whether  we  look  to  the 
country  whence  these  pretended  settlers  arc;  said  to 
hare  come,  or  the  state  of  navigation  at  ao  remote  a 
period.  {Freret,  Mem.  de  FAcad.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p. 
67.)  Had  the  Peucetii  and  the  CEnotri  really  been  of 
Grecian  origin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the  Arca- 
dian chiefs,  cited  fipom  Pberecydes.  The  most  re- 
neetable  autbority  he  could  have  brought  forward  on 
this  point  would  unquestionably  have  been  that  of  An- 
tiocfaos  the  Syracussn  ;  but  this  historian  is  only  quo- 
ted by  htm  il^  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotri,  not 
of  their  Grecian  descent.  {Dton.  Hal.,  1,  2. — Strabo, 
^t83. — P/tn.,  3, 1 1.)  The  Peucetii  are  always  spoken 
o(  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  bar- 
barians, who  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  Daonii,  lapyses,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
(Cramer**  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  296.) 
Psucini.     Vid.  Pcoce. 

PHACdSA,  a  town  ot  Egypt,  on  the  Pelnsisc  arm  of 
Ae  Nile.  The  ruins  are  found  near  the  modem  Tell 
Phnkue  (hill  of  Phacuss).    {Stevh.  Byz,,  t.  v.) 

pRAcussA,  one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Gaiphomei. 
{PUn.,  4,  12. — Sleph.  Byz.,  s.  «.  iaKov^ca.) 

PuiBAcTA,  the  Homeric  name  for  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyia.  {Vid.  Corcyra.)  When  visited  by  Ulysses,  Al- 
cmons  was  its  king,  and  hia  gardens  are  MautifuUy 
described  by  the  poet.  The  Phcacians  are  represent- 
ed as  an  easy- tempered  and  luxurious  race,  but  remark- 
able for  their  skill  in  navigation.  They  were  fabled 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Pheax,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune. {Hom^  Od.,  6,  1,  seqq, — Id.  ti.,  7,  1,  seqq, — 
y^Uker,  Hifinerieche  Geograpku,  p.  66.) 

Pbai>on,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Eliac  scbooL  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  early  in  life  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athena. 
It  happened  that  Socrates,  aa  he  passed  by  the  house 
where  PlusdoD  lived,  remarked  in  his  countensnce  tra- 
ces of  an  ingenuous  mind,  which  induced  him  to  per- 


ona  of  his  firirada,  AIsibiad«  or  Goto,  to  t»> 
deem  him.  Twm  that  time  Phndoo  applied  bimoaif 
diligently  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  onder  Soe* 
rates ;  sad  to  the  last  adhered  to  his  msster  with  the 
most  affectionate  attadmeat  He  tnatitoted  a  achool 
at  Elia  after  the  Socratie  model,  which  was  continned 
by  Plistafliia,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Meaedenna 
of  Eretria.  Gne  of  the  dialoniea  of  Plato  ^  named 
after  Phodon,  namely,  the  oelebnted  oae  respecting 
the  immoitality  of  the  aoot  {Diog,  hurt.,  2,  106.— 
Aul.  Gell.,2,  18.) 

pHJEoaA,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  who 
married  Theseus,  by  whom  ahe  became  mother  ol 
Acamas  and  Demophbon.    (Vid.  Hippolytua  I.) 

Ph  JBOKoa  (or  Pa  jtosa,  for  the  genitive  Ph^ri  ad* 
mits  of  cither  of  these  forms  being  the  nominative),  a 
Latin  fabulist.  All  that' we  know  respectingj  him  is 
obtained  from  his  own  nrodections,  for  no  ancient  wri- 
ter down'to  the  time  or  Avienns  has  made  mention  of 
him,  except,  perhsps,  on  one  occasion.  Martial.  Avi« 
emis  speaks  of  him  in  the  prefsce  to  his  own  Fablsoi 
snd  his  authority  can  only  be  combated  by  the  erro- 
neous Bssertion,  that  the  Fables  of  this  latter  writer 
himself  are  the  prodoctiona  of  more  modem  times. 
{Ckriet.  Pmlue.,  de  Pkadro,  p.  8. — Gompare,  on  the 
oppoaite  side  of  the  question,  the  Nachtrlkge  xu  Sul- 
xer,  p.  86,  eeqq.)  Msrtia]  also  sllodee  to  a  Phedras 
in  one  of  his  enignms  (3,  10),  where  some  veiy  erro- 
neously refer  the  name  to  an  Bpieorean  pbiloaopher, 
one  of  Cicero*8  esriy  instmeters  {Ckriet.  Prelue.,  p. 
6),  and  others  to  a  certain  writer  of  mimes.  (Fontai. 
ad  Martial,  I  e.^-^Hkleemami,  de  Cad.  Fab.  Amian., 
G9tt.,  1807.)  The  whole  Question  turns  on  the  true 
force  of  the  epithet  *'improtue,"  se  spplted  by  Martial 
to  Phsdras,  and  this  has  been  well  discussed  by  Adry, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  Paboliat.  {Dieecrtatien 
eur  lee  qnatre  M8S.  de  Phidre,  p.  195. — Pkeubme^ 
ed.  Lemaire,  vol.  1.)  Phcdrus  is  genersUy  suppoeed 
10  have  been  a  Thrseian  by  birth ;  and  two  pasaagea 
in  his  writings  {Prol.,  lib.  3,  17,  snd  64)  would  seem 
to  indicate  tma.  Some  of  the  later  editors  make  him 
a  Macedonian,  but  he  can  only  be  called  so  as  fsr  aa 
the  term  Macedonian  comprises  that  of  Thraeian  also. 
{Sckufobe,  Vit.  Phetdr)  The  yesr  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known :  it  is  not  ascertained  either  whether  he  waa 
bora  in  slavery,  or  whether  some  event  deprived  him 
of  his  freedom.  The  year  that  Gicero  was  proconsal 
in  Asis,  G.  Gctavius,  the  father  of  Augustus,  and  pro- 
pr»tor  in  Macedonia,  gained  a  victory  over  some  Thra- 
cinn  clsns.  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  Phedrua, 
still  sn  infant,  was  among  the  csptives  taken  en  thia 
occssion  ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  then  PhaBdras  will  have 
written  a  portion  of  his  fables  st  the  sge  of  more  than 
seventy  yesrs ;  which  sppears  contrary  to  a  passage  in 
hia  wofk  (lib.  4,  epil.  8),  in  which  he  pnys  one  w  hia 
patrons  not  to  put  off  his  fevours  to  a  period  when, 
having  reached  an  advanced  age,  be  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  them.  However  this  may  be,  Phis- 
dnis  was  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  eariy  age,  where 
he  learned  the  liatin  tongue,  which  became  as  famil- 
iar to  him  aa  hia  native  language.  Augustus  gave 
him  hia  freedom,  and  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
without  the  necessity  of  exertion  Under  the  reign  m 
Tiberius  he  was  persecuted  by  Sejanus,  who  became 
his  accuser  snd  effected  his  condemnation.  The  eaoeo 
of  Sejanus'a  hatred,  and  the  pretext  for  the  accusation^ 
are  eqfually  nnknown.  Some  commentators,  and,  in 
particular,  Brotier,  think  they  have  discovered  the  mo- 
tive for  this  persecution  in  the  siitth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  the  marriage  of  the  sun.  They  have  anp- 
posed  that  by  the  sun  Phsdms  mesnt  to  designate  Se- 
janua,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Livilla,  widow  of  the 
son  of  Tiberius ;  but  in  this  fable  the  allusion  is  to  a 
marriage,  not  to  a  project  of  marriage.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  in  order  to  render  the  poet  suspected  by 
Tiberiua,  some  one  had  peisoaded  the  tyrant,  vHM>y 
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«faiM  hii  retixmMnt  to  the  iaknd  of  Capres,  wm  ba- 
come  Ml  object  of  general  contempt,  that  Ph«dru8 
meant  him,  m  the  second  fable  of  the  first  book,  by 
the  log  gireo  to  the  frogs  as  their  king.  But,  if  Phc- 
drus  haa  indeed  represented  Tiberius  under  the  alie- 
ffory  of  a  log,  the  hydra,  which  takea  ita  place,  will  in- 
dicate the  successor  of  the  moDarcb,  unleaa  we  aup- 
poae  Sejanua  to  be  intended  by  the  reptile :  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  appears  extremely  forced.  Titze 
thinks  that  Phsdrua  may  have  been  at  firat  a  favourite 
of  Sejanua,  and  afterward  involved  in  his  disgrace ; 
and  thst  Eutychas,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  had  given 
him  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  imperial  patronage.  This 
theory,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  prologue  to  the 
third  book  of  the  fables  (v.  41.— Tttoe,  Introduct.  in 
Fkmdr. — Id,,  de  Phadri  wUl,  9cripli8f  et  usu). — 
Phsdrus  composed  five  books  of  fables,  containing,  in 
all,  ninetv  fables,  written  in  Iambic  verse.  He  has  the 
merit  of  havingfirstmade  the  Romana  acquainted  with 
the  fablee  of  ^Gsop ;  not  that  all  his  own  fables  are 
merely  translations  of  those  of  the  latter,  but  because 
the  two  thirds  of  them  that  appear  original,  or,  at  leaat, 
with  the  origiaals  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  are 
written  in  Uie  manner  of  .£sop.  PhsBdrus  deserves 
the  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  ar- 
xanged  them ;  and  he  is  quite  as  original  a  poet  as 
Fontaine,  who,  like  him,  has  taken  fr(to  other  sources 
besides  the  fablea  of  iEsop  the  materials  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  own.  He  im  distinguished  for  a  precis- 
ion, a  gracefulness,  and  a  naivety  of  style  and  manner 
that  have  never  been  aurpassed.  The  air  of  simplicity 
which  characterizes  his  piecea  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  their  authenticity,  which  some  critics  have  conteat- 
ed.  Hia  diction  is  at  the  aame  time  remarkable  for 
ita  elegance,  though  this  occasionally  is  pushed  rather 
too  far  into  the  regions  of  refinement.  The  maou- 
acripts  of  Pbcdrus  are  extremely  rare.  The  one  from 
which  Pithou  (Pithoeus)  published,  in  1596,  the  editw 
frinc€!p9  of  the  fables,  passed  eventually,  by  marriage, 
into  the  handa  of  the  Lepelletier  family ;  and  is  now 
in  the  library  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  Rosanbo  {De  Xi- 
wey,  ad,  Phcidr.t  p.  23,  seqq. — Id.  i6.,  p.  40,  seqq.). 
A  aecood  manuacript,  which  Rigalt  used  in  his  edition 
of  1617,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rheims  in  1774 ; 
but  we  hsve  remaining  of  this  a  very  accurate  colla- 
tion. A  third  one,  or,  rather,  the  remains  of  one,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  is  said  to  contain  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-first  fable  of  the  first  book. 
iHfotU.  LUerar.  de  Codd.  MSS.,  Phadri,  No.  3,  de 
Cod.  DarUeliM.)  This  rarity  of  manuscripts  is  one 
caose  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  by  some 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
him,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  poet  Some 
other  circumstances  lend  weight  to  these  doubts :  the 
silence,  namely,  of  the  ancient  writers  conceminff  Pha>- 
drua,  and  the  positive  declaration  of  Seneca,  who  re- 
marks {Coraol.  ad  Polyh,,  c.  27)  that  the  Romans  had 
never  attempted  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the 
^sopic  fables.  ("  Non  attdeo  U  usque  eo  producere,  ut 
fabeUoM  quoque  et  JEsopeos  logos,  inUntalum  Romania 
ingetuie  opus,  solita  Hbi  venuslate  coimectas.^*)  An- 
other argument  on  this  same  side  of  the  question  is  as 
follows :  Nicolas  Perotli,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  was  archbishop  of  Msnfredonia,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy,  cites 
in  his  Comu  Caput  a  fable  which  be  aaya  he  took  in 
his  early  daya  from  the  fablea  of  Avienus.  (*'  AUusii 
ad  falndamt  quam  nos  ex  Avieno  in  fabeUoM  nostras 
adolesuntes  lambico  carmine  iransttUimus.**  Comu 
CoD.y  p.  963,  34,  seqq,^  ed.  Basil,  1532,  fol.)  The 
fable,  however,  is  not  in  the  collection  of  Avienus,  but 
forms  the  17th  of  the  3d  book  of  Pbaadrus  ;  and  from 
thia  inaccuracy  of  citation,  which  was  regarded  aa  a 
falaehood,  some  concluded  that  Perotti  was  a  plsgia- 
list,  while  others  regarded  Phedrus  aa  a  aupposititious 
author.  Both  these  opiniona  were  a  little  too  precip- 
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itate ;  and  the  diaoovery  that  was  made,  at  the  bcfiftr 
ning  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
fablea  of  Perotti,  cleared  up  at  once  the  woole  mys- 
tery.    One  of  the  titles  of  this  MS.  is  as  follows: 
**  Nicolai  Perotti  Epitome  Fabularum  Msopi,  Atiad, 
et  Phadri,^^  dec. ;   and  to  this  sre  subjomed  soms 
verses,  in  which  Perotti  .openly  declares  that  the  fablss 
are  not  his,  but  taken  from  ^sop,  Avienua,  and  Pbc- 
drus.   The  fables  taken  from  Phsdrus  in  this  collsc- 
tion  axe  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  first  book,  to- 
gether with  the  epilogue  ;  a  large  number  of  the  sec- 
ond book ;  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  the  first  five  of  the  5lb  book.    Perotti,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  mesne  the  plagiarist  some  suppose  him 
to  be,  since  he  names  the  authors  from  whom  he  bo^ 
rows.     Two  other  arguments  may  also  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  fables  of  Phat- 
drus  much  earlier  than  Perolti^s  time  :  one  is'afiforded 
by  a  monumental  inscription,  found  at  Apulum,  inD»> 
cia,  and  consisting  of  a  verse  of  one  of  the  fables  of 
Phcdrus  (3,  17. — Mannert,  Res  Trajani  ad  Danub., 
etc.,  p.  78) ;  the  other  ar^ment  is  deduced  from  the 
sffe  of  the  MSS.,  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  eia 
of  the  Bishop  of  Msnfredonia,  and  falls  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.     It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  fables  of 
Phcdrus  were  frequently  taken  by  the  writers  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  snd  fourteenth  centuries,  and  con- 
verted into  prose,  and  in  this  way  we  are  to  account 
for  the  great  destruction  of  MSS. — There  is,  however, 
another  question  connected  with  this  subject.    The 
manuscript  of  Perotti,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  as 
having  been  discovered  near  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  had,  by  some  faulity  or  other,  l^en 
again  lost,  and  remained  so  until  1808,  when  it  was 
rediscovered  at  Naples,  and  in  1809  a  supplement  of 
32  new  fables  of  Phcdrus  (as  they  were  styled)  was 
published  by  Casitto  and  JannelU.    A  literary  warfare 
immediately  arose  respecting  the  suthenticity  of  these 
productions,  in  which  several  eminent  scholars  took 
part ;  and  the  opinion  is  now  very  generally  enter- 
tained, that  they  arc  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  the 
composition  of  Perotti,  but  of  some  writer  antecedent 
to  his  time,  though  by  no  means  from  the  pen  of  Pbc- 
drus himself.     (Consult  Adry,  Examen  des  nouveUu 
fables  de  Phedre,  Paris,  IS\2.^ Phatdrus,  ed.  Le- 
moire,  vol.  1,  p.  197^  seqq.) — It  remains  but  to  add 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  time  when  Phcdrus 
published  his  fables.     The  main  difficulty  here  arises 
from  the  words  of  Seneca,  already  auoted,  and  which 
expressly  state  that  the  Romans  had  never  attempted 
to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the  ^sopic  fables. 
Brotier  thinks  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention  of  Phc- 
drus, because  Che  latter  was  a  barbarian,  not  Roman- 
bom.     This  reason,  sUhough  given  also  by  Fabricios 
and  Vossius,  is  very  unsatisfactory.     What  would  we 
say  of  a  writer  who,  having  to  speak  of  the  Latia 
comic  poets,  should  omit  all  mention  of  Terence  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Africa!     Vavasseur  thinks, 
that,  as  Phcdrus  expresses  himself  with  great  free- 
dom, his  fables  were  suppressed  under  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, Clsudius,  and  Nero,  so  that  Seneca  had  never 
heard  of  them.     **  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  **  it  was  an  act 
of  pure  forgetfulness  on  nis  psrt  ;'*  and  he  seems  al- 
most induced  to  believe,  that  Seneca,  throu^  iealousy 
towards  an  author  who  had  written  with  so  much  simpb- 
city,  and  so  unlike  his  own  aflfected  manner,  haepurpcMe- 
ly  passed  him  over  in  silence.     Desbillons,  dissatisfied 
with  both  these  reasons,  believes  that  Phcdrus,  who 
survived  Sejanus,  lived  to  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  period  when  Seneca,  writing  his  work  on 
**  Consolation,**  might  easily  say,  that  the  Romans 
had  not  as  yet  any  fabulist,  since  the  productions  of 
Pbedrus  miffht  not  yet  have  been  published.     This 
explanation  is  not  devoid  of  probability. — The  best 
editions  of  Phcdrus  aie,  that  of  Burmann,  Amst,,  1698 ; 
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iMgd.  Bad.,  17S7,  4to,  and  1746,  8to  ;  thiU  of  Bent- 
ley,  at  the  end  of  his  Terence,  Cantab.,  17S6,  4to, 
end  Aftut.,  1727,  4to ;  that  of  Brotier,  Paris,  17^8, 
ISmo ;  that  of  Schwahe,  Brunsv.,  1806,  3  toU.  8to; 
that  oif  Gail,  in  Lemaire^a  collection,  Paris,  1826,  2 
Tola.  8vo;  and  that  of  Orelli,  Turiciy  1831,  8vo. 
{SckSU,  Hisi.  LU.  Ram.,  toI.  2,  p.  343,  seqq.—Bdkr, 
Gesck,  R6m.  Lit.,  toI.  1,  p.  308,  seqq.) 

Prabthon  {^i6<jv)i  eon  of  Helios  and  the  Ocean- 
njmph  Clymene.  Hia  claima  to  a  celestial  origin 
being  dirouted  by  Epapbus,  son  of  Jupiter,  Phaethon 
journeyea  to  the  palace  of  his  aire,  the  snn-ffod,  from 
whom  he  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  he  would 
grant  him  whatever  he  asked.  The  ambitious  youth 
matantly  demanded  permisaion  to  guide  the  solar  char- 
iot for  one  day,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  undoubted 
progeny  of  the  sun.  Helios,  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  youth 
persisted,  and  the  god,  bound  by  hia  oath,  reluctantly 
committed  the  reins  to  his  hands,  wsming  him  of  the 
dangtsrs  of  the  road,  and  instructing  him  how  to  avoid 
them.  Phseihon  grasped  the  reins,  the  flame-breath- 
ing steeds  sprang  forward,  but,  soon  aware  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  the  well-known  hand,  they  ran 
out  of  the  course ;  the  world  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
total  conflagration  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Jupiter, 
at  the  prayer  of  E^rth,  launched  his  thunder,  and  hurled 
the  terrified  driver  from  his  seat.  He  fell  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  aa  they  lament- 
ed hie  fate,  were  turned  into  poplar-trees  on  its  banks, 
and  their  tears,  which  still  continued  to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  the  stream.  Cycnus,  the 
friend  of  the  ill-fated  Phaethon,  also  abandoned  him- 
aelf  to  mourning,  and  at  length  waa  changed  into  a 
swan  (kvkvoc).  {Ovid,  Met ,  1,  760,  seqq. — Hygin., 
Job.,  162,  154.— iVonnw*,  JHtmus.,  38,  106,  439.— 
Afcll.  Bhod.,^,  697,  seaq.-^Vxrg ,  Mn.,  10,  190.— 
la.,  Eclog.,  6,  02.)  Tnis  storv  was  dramatized  by 
^scbylus,  in  the  Heliades,  and  by  Euripides  in'  his 
Phaethon.  Some  fragments  of  both  plays  have  been 
preserved.  Ovid  appears  to  have  followed  closely  the 
former  drama. — The  legend  of  Phaethon  is  regarded 
by  the  expounders  of  mythology  at  the  present  day 
aa  a  physical  myth,  devised  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  electron,  or  amber,  which  seems  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Baltic  to  Greece  in  the  very  earliest 
times.  The  term  ^XeKTpov,  aa  Welcker  observes, 
resembles  ijXiKTup,  an  epithet  of  the  sun.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  last- mentioned  writer,  the  story  of 
Phaithon  is  only  the  Greek  version  of  a  German  le- 

S^nd  on  the  subject.  The  tradition  of  the  people  of 
e  country  waa  said  to  he  {ApoU.  Rkod.,  4,  611), 
that  the  amber  was  produced  from  the  tears  of  the  sun- 
god.  The  Greeks  made  this  sun-god  the  same  with 
their  Apollo,  and  added  that  he  shed  these  tears  when 
he  came  to  the  land  of  the  Hyperborcana,  an  exile  from 
heaven  on  account  of  his  avenging  upon  the  Cyclops 
the  fate  of  his  son  iEsculapius.  But,  as  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  either  Helios 
or  Apollo,  the  Heliadea  were  devised  to  remove  the 
inconsistency.  The  foundation  of  the  fable  lay  in  the 
circumetance  of  amber  being  regarded  as  a  species  of 
resin,  which  drops  from  the  trees  that  yield  it.  That 
part  of  the  legend  which  relates  to  the  Eridsnus,  con- 
foanda  the  Po  with  the  true  Eridanus  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  {Welcker,  JEtch.  Trilogie,  p.  666,  seq. — 
KeighiUy*s  Mythology,  2-  ^7,  seq.) 

pHAiTBONTiIOBs  or  PbabthontYdxs,  the  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  changed  mto  poplars.  {Vid.  Heliadea,  and 
Phaethon.) 

Phalanthus,  a  Lacedemonian,  one  of  the  Par- 
tbenisB,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  to  Tarentum. 
{Vid,  Parthenia.) 

PhalIris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  whoae 
aee  is  placed  by  Bentley  m  the  57th  Olympiad,  or 
•boat  560  B.C.    This,  however,  is  done  I7  that  emi- 


Mnl  aoiiolar,  in  the  oooise  of  his  well-known  caDtr»> 
versy  with  Boyle  and  othera,  merely  to  give  more 
force  to  hia  own  refuution,  since  it  ia  the  latest  period 
that  history  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  pretended  lettera  of  Phalaria,  which  pro- 
voked the  discussion.  {M&nk^s  Idfe  of  Bentley,  p. 
62.)  It  is  from  these  same  lettera  that  Boyle  com- 
posed a  life  of  Phalaris;  but  the  apuriooa  nature  of  the 
productiona  from  which  he  drew  his  information,  and 
the  absence  of  more  authentic  documenta,  cast  an  air 
of  auspicion  on  the  whole  biography.  According  to 
this  life  of  him,  he  was  bom  in  Astypalea,  one  of  the 
Sporadea,  and  waa  bapiahed  from  hia  native  ialand  for 
allowinff  hia  ambitious  views  to  become  too  apparent 
Proceeding  thereupon  to  Sicily,  he  settled  at  Agrigen- 
tum,  where  he  eventually  made  himself  master  of  the 
place  and  eatablished  a  tyranny.  (Compare  Pdytemu, 
6,  1.)  He  at  firat  exercised  bis  power  with  moder*- 
tion,  and  drew  to  his  court  not  only  poets  and  artiats, 
but  many  wise  and  learned  men,  whoae  connsels  he 
promised  to  follow.  Deceived  by  this  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  Himera  were  about  to  requeat  his  aid  in 
terminating  a  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  with 
their  neighbours,  when  Stesichorus  dissuaded  them 
from  thia  dangerous  scheme  by  the  well-known  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  atag.  {Vid.  Stesichorus)  The 
seditions  which  afterward  took  place  in  Agrigentom 
compelled  Phalaria  to  adopt  a  severer  exercise  of  bis 
suthority,  and  hence  hia  name  baa  come  to  ua  aa  that 
of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  instmment  of  his  cruelty,  also, 
namely  the  brazen  bull  made  by  the  artist  Perillus,  ie 
often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writera.  ( Vid.  Peril- 
lus.) The  manner  of  his  death  ia  variously  given. 
Some  make  him  to  have  been  atoned  to  death  for  hia 
cruelty  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum ;  others  relate 
that  his  irritated  subjects  put  him  into  his  own  boll  and 
burned  him  to  death.  {Vid.  Perillua.) — We  have  re- 
maining, under  the  name  of  Phalaris,  a  collection  of 
letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but 
which  Bentley  haa  ahown  to  be  the  mere  forgeriea  of 
some  sophist,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.  The  letters 
of  Phalaris  were  first  published  by  Bartholomsoa  Jus- 
tinopolitanua  m  1498,  Venet,  4to.  This  edition, 
which  is  very  rare,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
I^atin  version  ;  since  Bartholomaus  promises  one  in 
his  prefatory  epistle  to  Peter  Contarenus;  but  no 
copy  occurs  with  one.  {tMire,  Index  lAbr. — Hof- 
mann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  210.)  The  most  es- 
teemed smong  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Van 
Lennep,  completed  by  Valckenaer,  Groning.,  1777, 
4to,  republished  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Schaefer,  Lips.,  1823,  8vo,  maj.  The  edition  of 
Boyle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Christ- Church  wits  and  the  celebrated  Bentley, 
waa  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  in  1696,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  in  1718.  It  owes  its  only  notoriety  to  the 
lashing  which  Bentley  inflicted  upon  the  editor,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  brother  to  tne  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  a  member 
of  Christ-Church.  In  preparing  thia  edition,  Boyle 
waa  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Freind,  one  of  the  iunior 
students  of  the  college,  afteiward  the  celebrated  phy- 
aician,  who  ofliciated  as  his' private  tutor.  The  preface 
contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  though  without  any 
just  grounds  whatever,  on  Bentley'a  want  of  courtesy 
in  not  allowing  a  manuscript  in  the  King*s  Librsry, 
of  which  he  was  keeper,  to  be  collated  for  Boyle's 
edition.  Thia  drew  from  Bentley  hia  first  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaria,  in  the  form  of  Lettera 
to  Mr.  Wotton,  a  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipsed 
by  the  enlarged  dissertation,  ie  no  less  amusing  than 
learned.  The  author  is  completely  successful  in 
proving  the  epistles  spurious.  His  arguments  are 
drawn  from  chronology,  from  the  language  of  the  let- 
tera, from  their  matter,  and,  finally,  from  their  late  dit- 
coveiy.    Having  overthrown  the  claim  of  Phalaria  to 
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ft  place  amoDg  rofd  or  noUe  Mtlion,  Bentley  ett»- 
ines  certain  other  reputed  pieces  of  antiquity,  toch  ae 
the  Letters  of  Themistoeles,  of  Socrates,  and  of  £a- 
ripides ;  all  which  he  shows  not  to  be  the  productions 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear»  but  fcnseries 
of  some  sophisU  many  centaiies  later.  The  publican 
lion  of  this  work  excited  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circles  that  wss  without  example. 
The  society  of  Christ-Church  was  thrown  into  a  per- 
fect ferment,  and  the  task  of  inflictinff  a  full  measure 
of  literary  chastisement  upon  the  audacious  offender 
was  assigned  to  the  ablest  scholars  and  wiu  of  the 
college.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  Atter- 
bury  and  Smalridge,  but  the  principal  share  in  the  at- 
tack fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former.  In  point  of  classi- 
cal learning,  however,  the  joint  stock  of  the  coaliton 
bore  no  proportioa  to  that  of  Bentley ;  their  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  books  on  which  they  comment 
appears  only  to  have  been  begun  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  very  individual  whom  they  attack,  and 
compared  with  whose  boundless  erudition  their  learn- 
bg  was  that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  always  sufficient 
to  preserve  them  from  distressing  mistakes.  But 
profound  literature  was  at  that  period  confined  to 
lew;  while  wit  and  raillery  found  numerous  and' 
eager  readers.  The  consequence  wtA,  that  when 
the  reply  of  the  Christ-Church  men  appeared,  this 
motley  production  of  theirs,  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Boyle  sgainst  Bentley,"  it  met  with 
a  reception  so  uncommonly  favourable  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  paradox  in  literary  history.  But  the  triumph 
of  his  opponents  was  abort-lived.  Bentley  replied  in 
hia  enlarged  Dissertation,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
iiactoally  silenced  his  antagonists,  and  held  them  up  to 
ridicule  as  mere  sciolists  and  blunderers,  established 
on  the  firmest  basis  his  own  claims  to  the  charscter  of 
a  consummate  philologist,  {Monk's  Lifa  of  BtntUy^ 
p.  49,  segq.) 

Phalbbon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports ; 
bat  which,  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Firm- 
us,  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point 
of  view.  It  was,  however,  enclosed  within  the  forti- 
fications of  Themistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  king  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Phaleron  supplied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abundance  of  the  little  fish 
named  Apbys,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  comic 
writers.  (AriMtoph.,  Aeham.,  901.— /li.,  Av.y  96.— 
Athm.,  7,  8.— iiriftor..  Hist,  An.,  6, 16.)  The  Unds 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine  cab- 
bages. (Hesych.,  s.  e.  ^aXifpucal. — Xen.,  (Earn,,  c. 
19.)  The  moidem  name  of  Phaleron  is  Porto  Fanari, 
**  Phalerum,"  says  Hobhoase  (vol.  1,  p.  301,  ilfn.  ed.), 
'*  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Monychia ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
mouth  are  atiU  to  be  seen.  The  line  of  its  length  is 
from  eaat  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  nonh  to 
eouth.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  the  land  is 
high  and  rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  pernaps  two  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  northeast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
that  of  Colias.  The  clay  from  this  oeighbourhiMKi  was 
preferred  to  any  other  for  the  uae  of  the  potteries." 

Phanjb,  a  harbour  of  the  island  of  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  pahn-grove  in  its  vicinity. 
Near  it  also  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
{Strobe,  645.— Xtv.,  36,  43.— Id.,  44,  88.)  Pbans 
wss  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  remarkable  for  ita  excellent  wine. 
(Virg.,  Georff'f  2,  98.)  The  promontory  is  called  at 
the  present  dsy  Cape  Mastico.  {Mawnert.,  Geogr.f 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  836.) 

pHANdTB,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Gsriiki,  a  fortress  once  belonging 
to  the  Suliots.    {Cramer's  Gruu^  vol  1,  p.  99.) 


Pbaon,  8  mariner  of  Lesbos,  accmtomed  to  feny 
passenffers  across  from  the  island  to  the  main  land 
iiropdfwc  jb  ^dXaooa.—-PaUBph. ,  de  bicred. ,  49).  Lu- 
cian  calls  him  a  native  of  Chios.  {Dial,  Mert.^  9,  t.) 
According  to  one  legend,  he  waa  beloved  by  Venus, 
who  concealed  him  amid  lettuoe.  {JRUan,  V.  H.,  13, 
18.)  Another  version  of  the  fable  auted,  that  Venos 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  the  form  of  an 
aged  female,  and,  having  requested  a  paasage,  waa  fer- 
ried across  to  the  main  land  by  him,  free  from  charge, 
such  being  his  wont  towards  those  who  were  in  indi- 
gent circumstances.  The  goddess,  out  of  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  sn  alabaater  box,  containing  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ointment,  and,  when  be  had  rubb«i  him- 
self with  this,  he  became  the  roost  beautiful  of  men. 
Among  others,  Sappho  became  enamoured  of  him,  but, 
finding  her  paaaion  unrequited,  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  ( Vid.  Sappho, 
and  Leucate. — PaUnh,,  L  c. — JElian^  I.  e. — Arsen. 
Fto^r,  p.  461,  ed.  Wulz.—Evdocia, p.  418.— 5utd., 
s.  V,  ^auv.) 

Pbab  JB,  I.  a  borough  of  Tanagra  in  BoBOtia.  {Stra- 
hof  405.)— II.  One  of  the  twelve  citiea  of  Achaia,  sit- 
uate on  the  river  Pirus,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  120  from  Patre.  (Poutan.,  7,  23.)  It  was  an- 
nexed by  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Patrc.  The  ruins 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cameniiza  (vol.  3,  p.  310).— III.  A  town  of  Crete. 
{Steph,  Byt.,  s,  v.  ^apai.)--TV.  A  town  of  Messenia, 
on  the  Smus  Messeniacus,  northwest  of  Cardamyla. 
Among  other  divinities  worshipped  here  were  Nicom- 
achus  and  Gorgazus,  sons  of  Machaon.  They  had 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was  attributed  the  art 
of  healing  maladies.    {Steph.  Buz.,  s.  v.) 

PHAB1UCU8JB,  I.  two  islets  a  short  distance  from  the 
Attic  abore,  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  east  of  Salamis. 
In  the  larger  of  these  Circe  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred. {Straho,  395.— iS/^oA.  Byz.,  s,  v.  ^apfta- 
Kovoca.)  They  are  now  called  Kjpra,  {Chandlsr^s 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  330.)— II.  An  island  of  the  .£gean 
Sea,  southwest  from  Miletus,  and  about  130  stadia 
distant  from  that  place.  It  is  known  as  the  place 
where  Joliua  C«aar  was  taken  by  the  pirates.  {Plut.f 
Vu.  Cas.) 

PniBNACBs,  i.  grandfather  of  Mithradatesthe  Great, 
and  aon  and  auccessor  of  Mithradates  IV.  of  Pontes. 
He  conquered  Sinope  and  Tium  {Slrab.,  545. — i>tod. 
Sie.f  Frag.),  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eume- 
nea,  king  of  Pergamus,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  chiefly  through  the  interference 
of  Rome.  {Polyh.,  Exc.,  34, 4,  seqq.)  Polybius  re- 
cords of  Pbamacea  that  he  waa  more  wicked  than  all 
the  kings  who  had  preceded  him.  {Polyh.,  37, 15.)— 
II.  Son  of  Mithradatea  the  Great,  proved  treacherous 
to  his  father  when  the  latter  was  forming  his  bold  de- 
sign of  advancing  towards  Italy  from  Aaia,  and  cross- 
ing the  Alps  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him.  Al- 
though the  favourite  son  of  that  celebrated  monarch, 
he  incited  the  army  to  open  rebellion,  diaconcerted  all 
his  father's  plans,  and  brouffht  him  to  the  grave.  As 
a  reward  of  his  perfidy,  Phamaces  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Bosporus,  and  styled  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  nation.  {Ajmian,  Bell,  Mithrad.,  c.  103, 
seqq,)  During  the  civil  war  waged  by  Csaar  and 
Pompey,  Phamacea  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
hereoitary  dominiona,  and  aucceeded  in  taking  Sinope, 
Amisus,  snd  some  other  towns  of  Pontus.  But  Julius 
Cnsar,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey,  marched 
into  Pontua,  and,  encountering  the  army  of  Phamacea 
near  the  city  of  Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory ;  t^jo 
facility  wiUi  which  it  was  gained  being  ezpreased  tsj 
the  victor  in  those  celebrated  words,  "  Veni^  Ftdt, 
Vtct."  {Hirt,,  BeU.  Alex.,  c  73.— PZuf.,  VU.  des. 
—Sueton,  Vit,  Cos.,  Zl.-^IHo  Cass.,  43,  47.)  Af- 
ter his  defeat,  Phamaces  retired  to  the  Bosporaa» 
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niieM  he  wit  tliiii  hr  sMoe  of  Ins  owd  Movrtn. 
(AnpUm,  BeU.  MiikrU.,  e.  ISO.— l>to  C««^  /.  e.) 

PaiBifACiA,  a  city  of  Pontot,  on  tte  BMcatat,  tnd 
in  Um  territory  of  the  Moiyncaci.  It  is  erroneoualy 
coDfoanded  with  Consus  by  Atrtao  {Penjd.f  p.  17), 
while  tbe  anonyoioos  geognpber,  thooafa  in  tail  in- 
ftaoce  he  copies  that  writer,  ye^  aftorwaia  pkces  Cera- 
•08  630  &dia  farther  to  the  east  (p.  13).  It  shoulid 
be  obserrsd,  also,  that  Strabo  says  tbat  Cotyeran,  and 
not  Cerasas,  had  contributed  to  the  foondaUon  of 
Phsnacia  (Strabo,  648);  and  he  afterward  names 
Cerasns  as  » small  place  distiiict  from  that  town  and 
nearer  Trapesas.  Plisv,  moreorer,  distingoishee  Phar- 
nacia  apd  Cerasus,  and  he  besides  informs  as  tbat  the 
former  was  100  miles  from  Tjrapesos  (fi,  4).  Xeno- 
nlion  and  the  Greeks  were  three  days  on  their  march 
Irom  Trapesos  to  Census,  a  space  of  time  too  short 
to  accomplish  a  route  of  100  nules  over  a  difficult 
oouBtry.  {Anabn  6,  a»  5.)  It  is  apparent,  therefor*, 
tbat  the  Cerasus  of  Xenophon  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  Flianacia,  though  it  might  be  thooght  so  in  Ann- 
an's time;  snd  it  is  lemar&ble  that  wis  enoneous 
opinion  should  have  prevailed  so  strongly  as  to  leave 
the  name  of  Keretaun  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  an- 
cieDt  Pbamacia.    With  respect  to  this  latter  place,  it 

rare  to  have  been  founded  by  Phamaees,  grandfa- 
of  Mithradates  the  Great,  though  we  have  no  pos- 
itive authority  for  the  fut.  We  know  only  that  it  ex- 
isted in  Ihe  time  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  since 
.  it  is  spoken  of  in  Plutsrch's  Life  of  LocuUus.  Msn- 
nsrt  is  inclined  to  think,  that  Pbamacia  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  Greek  setdement  named  Choeiades,  which 
Scybx  places  in  this  vicinity  (p.  83).  It  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  a  town  of  the 
MoeynoBci,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatsus(«.  «.  Xotpof 
dt^.-^Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  0«  pt.  3,  p.  386.— Cro- 
mtr'silna  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  881). 

PHA.ROS,  I.  a  small  ishmd  in  the  bay  of  Alexandres, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  greater  hsrboor,  upon  which  was 
built,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fbiladelpbus,  a  ci^e- 
bfated  tower,  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse.  The  architect 
was  Soetratos,  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower,  which 
was  alsa  called  Pharos,  and  which  passed  for  one  of 
the  seven  wondere  of  the  world,  was  built  with  white 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  l60  miles. 
It  had  sereMl  stories  raised  one  above  another,  adotn- 
ed  with  caolomn%  balustrades,  and  ffalleries^  of.Uie 
finest  marble  and  werkoumahip.  On  the  top,  fisee  were 
kept  lighted  in  the  night  aeaaon,  to  direct  sailom  in  the 
bay,  wMi  Was  dapgeraua  and  difficult  of  access. 
Hie  boilding^  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian  monarch 
800  tftlenta,  about  850,000  dollars.  According  to 
Sirabov  Ihererwas  on  the  tower  the  folfowing  inscrip- 
tion, cut  into  the  marble,  ZfiSTPATOS  KNIAI02 
AEBI^ANOrS  eE0I2  2QTHP2IN  YnEP  TON 
IlAOiZOllCENaN  {"^Soatrahu  ikt  Cnsdicn,  sen  of 
Dextphanui^  to  thegoda  ih*  preaeroers^for  the  hmafii 
€f  mcrtn^rs*').  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  magnanimity 
of  Ptoiomy,  iti  allowing  the  name  of  Sostratus,  and  not 
his  owiy,  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tower.  {Strth.^  791. 
'—Flm.j  86,  12.)  Locian,  however,  tells  a  difi^erent 
•toiy.  According  to  that  writer,  Sostratus,  wishing  to 
enjoy  in.  after  ages  aQ  tbe  glory  of  the  work,  cut  the 
above,  inocriftion  on  the  stones,  and  the%  covering 
them  over  with  cement,  wrote  upon  the  latter  another 
iaBcriptionv  which  assigned  the  honooi  of  having  erect- 
ed this  stnicuoe  to  the  author  of  the  work.  King  Ptol< 
emy.  Tbe  cement,  however,  having  decayed  throv^ 
time,  Ptolefay*8  inecriptfon  diseppeued,  and  the  other 
became  ▼teible.  (Lucton,  Qtrnmsdo  hxat.-  conacrib. 
akr  63L)  Where  Lodan  obuined  this  stoiy  is  not 
known ;  it  w  certainly  a  most  incredible  namtive,  and 
very  probably  ai  invention  of  bis  own.  {Dm  Soui,  ad 
LueuM,  L  <r.)— The  island  of  PhuEoa  was  eight  stadia 
ftora  ths  main  laud,  sod  connected  with  it  by  a  cause- 
way,  which  bad  two  biidgaa^  one  at  eithareM.  (Fer* 
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msv  «d  JM-9 1,  7,  p.  761.)  Skabo»  however,  tad 
Josepbne  call  the  nonnd  or  caoaeway  hn-airrddiop 
X^^fUh  or  one  of  seven  stadia,  referring  probably  to  the 
work  ilselfi  exclusive  of  tbe  bridges.  (Strabo,  L  c,-^ 
JoaeipK^  Ant.  Jud.,  19,  2,  12.)  Ammisnus  Marcellip 
nus,  and  some  other  writers  after  him,  make  Cleopatm 
to  have  erected  the  tower  and  built  the  causeway 
(Amm.  MarceU^  22,  le.—  Txetz.—Ctdran.^  and 
some  critics  suppose  thst  the  tower  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cssar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  r^ 
built  by  the  Egyptian  qoeeo*.  Tbia,  however,  oaa 
hardly  baye  been  me  caee,  since  Ceser  merely  speaks 
of  his  having  ordered  the  private  dwellings  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  refem  to  the  Phaioe  apparently  aa  still 
standing.  (Bell,  Alex.,  19.)  As  to  the  causeway  it- 
seU;  it  is  possible  that  Cleopatra  may  ba?e  continued  it 
to  the  main  land,  after  the  bridge  at  that  end  had  bean 
destroyed.  (Voaa,,  ad  MeL,  L  e.)  The  Nubian  se- 
egrapher,  in  a  latar  age,  gives  the  elevation  of  the  Pna- 
ros  aa  300  cubita,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
tower  must  have  lost  a  pontion  of  ito  original  height 
(Faleanar,  ad  Strab^  L  e.)  The  name  PAoros  itsell 
would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  tower  first,  and 
after  Uuit  to  the  ishmd,  if  the  Greek  etymology  be  the 
trOe  one,  according  to  which  the  term  comes  nom  tho 
Greek  ^,  ''to  sAtns"  or  ''6c  bright"  (^«»,  ^ioc, 
faep6c,  fupoc)'  .  Jabkmski,  however,  makes  tbe  word 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  fhareZy  '*% 
watch-tower*'  or  **  look-out  place."  ( Vac,  ^gVP^  *  s. 
v.-~ Opnss.,  vol.  1,  p.  378,  ad,  Te  Water.)  The  ce- 
lebrity of  the  Egyptian  Pharoe  made,  thie  a  comDKm 
appellation  among  the  ancienta  for  any  edifice  tbat 
was  raised  to  direct  tbe  coiirae  of  mahnera  either  by 
meana  of  hgbts  or  signals.  The  Emperor  Chiudiua 
ordered  one  to  be  erected  at  Ostia,  and  there  was  an- 
other at  Ravenna.  (Foss.,  ad  PUn,,  36,  l2.>-*In» 
atead  of  tbe  ancient  Pharos  st  Alexandres,  there  ia  new 
only  a  kind  of  inegolar  castle,  wiehom  ditcbeoor  oou 
works  of  any  atrength,  the  whole  being  aecommodated 
to  tbe  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  atands. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower,, 
which  serves  for  a  lightheoee,  but  which  has  nothing 
of  the  beaoty  and  grandeur  of  the  okl  one. — ^U.  Aa 
iiland  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  to  the  east  of  Isoa, 
a^  answering  to  the  modem  Leaaiaa.  It  waa  aettloA 
by  4  colony  from  Paros  (Seflax,f,  8. — Scj/mn.,  CA., 
V.  426)^  and  was  the  birthplace  ef^Demetrius  tbe  Pha* 
rian,  whoee  nmne  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Po- 
lybius.    (PO^b,^  %,  10,  O^JU.,  2, 65,  4^  dtc.) 

PflAnssLU,  I.  the  region  around  the  city  of  Phar- 
salos  in  Thessaly,  celebrated  for  the  battle  foo^t  ia 
ito.pluns  between  the  armies  of  Cesar  and  Pompey. 
(Ttd.  Pbarsaltfa.>^II.  The  title  of  Lacan*a  epkpoem* 
(Vid.  Lucanue.) 

PBAEaiLUs,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  situate  in  that  part, 
of  the  provinee  vrhich  Strabo  designates  hy  tbe  nam* 
of  ThesaeKotie.  It  Isy  southwest  of  Lsrissa,  on  th» 
river  Enipevis,.  which  falla  into  the  Apidanus,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneue.  Although  a  city  oC 
considerable  site  and  importance,  we  find  no  meatioiii 
of  it  prior  to  ike  Porsisa  invasion.  Thucydidee  b»- 
porta  that  k  waa  beaieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  ailOr  hie  nccess  in  Ekeotis,  but  without 
avail  (1,  II IX  .  The  aame  historian  spesks  of  the  seiu 
vices  londaited  (6  the  Atheniao  neople  by  Thucydide» 
the  Pbamalian,.  who  performed  ttie  duties  of  proxenoe 
to  his  countrymen  at  Athena  (8,  92) ;  and  he  also- 
ststes  that  the  PbarsalianS  generally  favouaed  thst 
repnblie  daring  the  Peloporaiesian  wax.  At  a  Uter 
period,  the  plains  m  the  vicinity  of  this  city  became 
oelebated  for  the  battle  fought  in  them  between  tho 
armiea  of  CaBsar«Dd  Pompey.  (Vid.  Phamalia  I.>-* 
Livy  aeesBs  lo  mako  adistmction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  aa  he  apeaka  of  Paltto-Pharsalos  (441.-* 
Compare  StrOo.  431).  Dr.  Clarke  (7Va0«^»  voL  7, 
p.  828,  JUmd,  ad,)  obeervfia,.tipit  thero  are  few  anti- 
uigiiizea  oy  v^'IS'v/p^  lv. 
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quities  at  PiMrsalas.  The  name  of  Phar»a  alone  re- 
maina  to  show  what  it  ence  wae.  Southwest  of  the 
town  there  is  a  hill  sorroanded  with  aneient  walls, 
fonned  of  large  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble. 
Upon  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  to  the  south  are 
other  rains  of  greater  magnitude,  showing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  and  remains 
of  the  Propylaea.    ( Cramer's  Ane,  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  399,) 

PHARnsii,  a  people  of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania, 
situate  peiliaps  to  the  east  of  the  Autololes,  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  op- 
posite to  the  InsnlaB  Fortunate.  {Meloj  1,  4,  23. — 
VoashUf  ad  loe.) 

Phisblis,  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
near  the  confines  of  Pampnylia.  LiVy  remuks,  that 
it  was  a  conspicuons  point  for  those  sailing  from  Oili- 
cia  to  Rhodes,  since  it  advanced  out  towaras  the  sea ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  could  easily  be  de- 
scried from  it  (87, 28).  Heiice  the  epithet  of  ivefio- 
totra  applied  to  it  by  Dionysins  Periegetes  (▼.  864). 
We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (2,  178),  tlMt  this 
town  was  colonized  by  some  Dorians.  Though  anited 
to  Lycia,  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  Lycian  confed- 
eracy, but  was  governed  \iy  its  own  laws.  {Strahot 
667.)  Phaselis,  at  a  later  period,  having  become  the 
haunt  of  pirates,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Servilius 
Isauricus.  {Fkr.,  3,  6.— £«frop.,  6,  3.)  Lucan 
speaks  of  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  Visited  by  Pom- 
ney  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (8,  251). 
Nevertheless,  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  a  considera- 
ble town,  and  had  three  ports.  He  observes,  also, 
that  it  was  taken  by  Alexander,  as  an  advantageous 
post  for  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  into  the  inte- 
rior. {Strab.^  666.— Compare  Arrian^  Exp.  Al.,  1, 24. 
— P/mT.,  Vit.  Alex.)  Phaselis,  according  to  Athena- 
ns,  was  celebiated  for  the  manufacture  of  rose  perfume 
(14,  p.  688).  Nicander  certainly  commends  its  rosea 
lap.  Athen.,  p.  683.) — "On  a  small  peninsula,  at  the 
loot  of  Mount  TaUOalu  (the  highest  point  of  the  Soly- 
mean  mountains),*'  says  Captsin  Beaufort,  **  are  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Phaselis,  with  its  three  ports 
and  lake  as  describicd  by  Strabo.  The  lake  is  now  a 
mere  swamp,-  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
and  was  probably  the  source  of  those  baneful  exhala- 
tions which,  according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Phaselis  so  unhealthy.  The  modem  name  of  Phase- 
Ks  is  Tekrova."  (Xaramnmo,  p.  56.)  **  The  harbour 
and  town  of  Phaselis,"  observes  Mr.  Fellows,  **aie 
both  extremely  well  built  and  interesting,  but  very 
small.  Its  theatre,  stadium,  and  templea  may  all  be 
ttraced,  and  its  numerous  tombs  on  the  hills  show  how 
long  it  must  have  existed."  (Toitr  m  Asia  Mitwr^  p. 
211.)— Beyond  Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon 
the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the 
strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but,  when 
storms  prevail  and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous :  in  this  case,  travellers  must  pass  the  mount- 
ains, and  proceed  into  the  interior  by  a  Ions  circuit. 
The  defile  in  question,  ss  well  as  the  mountains  over- 
hanging it,  was  called  Climax,  and  it  obtained  celeb- 
rity from  the  fact  that  Alexander  led  his  army  along  it, 
aflter  the  conquest  of  Caria,  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger;  for,  though  the  wind 
Slew  violently,  Alexander,  impatient  of  delay,  hur- 
ried his  troops  forward,  alonff  the  shore,  where  they 
had  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way.  {Strab.,  666,  eatL-^Ar- 
rww,  Exp,  XI.,  1,  26.— P/irt.,  Vit.  AUx.)  Captain 
Beaufort  remarks,  that  "  the  shore  at  present  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  PhaseUs.  The  road  aloi^  the  beach 
is,  however,  inteirupted  in  some  places  t^  projectmg 
'  eliflb,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  soniionnt, 
but  round  which  the  men  could  readily  pass  by  wading 
throoffh  the  water.'*  {Karaimama,  p.  1 1 5,  se;.— Com> 
pue  Ltake'e  Temr^  p.  190.) 
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PhasiIni,  a  district  of  Armenia  Msjor,  thmnrii 
which  the  river  Pbasia  or  Araxes  flows ;  whence  £ 
name  of  the  region.  The  beautiful  birda,  which  we 
<^11  pheasants,  still  preserve  in  their  name  the  traces 
of  this  their  native  country.    {Vid.  Araxes  I.) 

Pbasias,  a  patronymic  given  to  M^ea,  as  being 
bom  in  Colchis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phaais.  (Osuf, 
il.  il.,  2,  381.) 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
after  paasing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  Ibeiia,  and 
Colchis.    According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  rose  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschian  mountains,  which 
were  rmrded  as  belonginpf  to  Armenia.     (5Aia&o, 
408. — rax.,  6, 4.)    Procopms  states  that  in  the  eady 
part  of  its  course  it  was  called  Boas,  but  that,  after 
reaching  the  confines  of  Iberia,  and  becoming  increased 
in  size  by  several  tributaries,  it  took  the  name  of  Pha- 
sis.    {Proccp.<,  Pers.f  2,  29.)    Its  modem  name  is 
Rian  or  J{tont,  which  would  seem  more  PJ[pP^Iy  ^ 
belong  to  the  Rheon,  one  of  its  tributariea.    The  Turks 
call  it  the  Faeek.    The  Phasis  is  famous  in  mythology 
from  Jason's  havins  obtained  in  its  vicinity  the  golden 
fleece  of  Grecian  table.    Arrian  {Peripl.,  Mar.  Eux.) 
says,  that  the  colour  of  the  water  of  the  Phasis  resem- 
bled that  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  or  tin ;  that 
is,  it  was  of  a  bluish  cast.    It  was  said,  also,  not  to  in- 
termingle with  the  sea  for  aome  distance  from  land. 
— For  some  general  remarks  on  the  name  Phasis,  con- 
sult remarks  at  the  end  of  this  article.     (Jfoimert, 
Geogr.f  vol.  4,  p.  394,  saq.y-Al.  A  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Colchian  Phasis,  founded  by  a  Mdesian  colony. 
{MeUy  1,  85.)    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of^  any  great  trade.    In  Hadrian's  time  it  was  a 
mere  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  400  men.    (Arriany 
Peripl,^-Afnmian.  MarceU,j  22, 8. )    The  place  is  not 
mentioned  by  Procopius.    In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot, 
the  Turks,  in  former  days,  had  the  small  fortreas  of 
PoUi.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  396.) — III.  A 
river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same  with  the  Araxes. 
{Vid.  Araxes,  I.) — ^The  name  Phaeis  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  general  appellation  for  rivers  in  early  Ori<* 
eography,  and  the  root  of  it  may  be  very  fairly 
tracefin  the  Indo-Germanie  dialecta.     {Phae. — Was 
—German  W«*«r,  •♦  Water."— Conault  Jiitter,  Kor- 
halle,  p.  466.) 

PhavobInus  (in  Greek  ^o^upTvor),  a  native  of  Ar- 
elate  in  Gaul,  who  lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigna  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration. He  wrote  numerous  woika,  but  no  part  of 
them  has  reached  us  except  a  few  fragments  in  Sto- 
biBUs.  Aulns  Gellioa,  however,  has  preserved  for  us 
some  of  his  dissertations  in  a  Latin  drees.  {Nod.  Att,, 
12,  1 ;  14,  1,  2  ;  17, 10.)  PhaTorinos  loved  to  write 
on  topics  out  of  the  common  path,  and  more  or  less 
whimsical ;  he  composed,  for  example,  a  eologinm  on 
Theraites,  another  on  Quartan  Fever,  dec.  Having  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  hie 
statuea,  ^ich  the  Athenians  had  raised  to  him,  were 
thrown  down  by  that  same  people.  Ho  bequeathed 
his  library  and  mansion  at  Rome  to  Herodes  Atticos. 
Phavorinoa  waa  a  friend  of  PloUrch's,  who  dedicated 
a  work  to  him.  For  farther  particnlars  relating  to  this 
individual,  consult  Phitostntus  ( Fit.  Sopkiai,^  I,  8, 1), 
and  Lucian  {Eunuch,,  c.  7. — Demon.^  c.  18,  aeq, — 
Sehm,  Oesch.  Or,  LU.,  vol.  2,  p.  607.) 

Phazania,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  ooath  of 
Tripolis.    It  is  now  Fezxan,    {Phn.,  5, 8.) 

PntNivs  {^heoi),  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CyUene.  It  wns  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  aince  Hereulea  ia  said  to  have  re- 
sided there  after  his  departure  from  Tiryiw,  and  Ho- 
mer has  mentioned  it  amow  the  principal  Arcadian 
cities.  (H,  2,  605.)  The  place  vras  sanooiided  by 
some  extensive  marahes,  which  are  said  to  hnvo  once 
inundated  the  whole  country,  and  to  hare  deatnnred 
They  an  mon  eouuttonly  eaUed 
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the  Lake  of  Pheneos,  and  were  fnrineipally  formed  by 
the  river  AroeniBs  or  Olbiue,  which  deeceode  from 
the  moantaine  to  the  north  of  Pbeneua,  and  uaoally 
finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns  or  katabatbra  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  bat  when,  by  accident, 
these  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the 
whole  valley,  and,  commanicating  with  the  Ladon  and 
Alpbeus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  fiir  as 
Olympia.  {Eratosth.^  ap.  Strab,,  889.)  Pausanias 
reports,  that  vestiges  of  some  great  works  undertaken 
to  drain  the  Phenean  marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  na- 
tives to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city 
(8, 14).  The  vesttces'  of  the  town  itself  are  visible, 
according  to  DodweTl,  near  the  village  of  Phania,  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  very  small, 
and  to  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  {Dod- 
wU,  vol.  2,  p.  436.— Cram«r*»  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
SSI.) 

Phbsa,  I.  a  city  of  Pelasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  places  in  the  coontiy. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Admetus  and  Eumelus,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer  (iZ.,  2,  711,  seq,)  and  Apollooius. 
(Arg.,  1,  49.— Compare  ifom.,  Od.,  4,  798.)    Phera 
was  famed  at  a  later  period  as  the  native  place  of  Ja- 
son, who,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  a£fairs 
by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master  not  only  of 
bis  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
{Vid.  Jason,  11.)    After  the  desth  of  Jason,  Phera 
was  roled  over  by  Polydorus  and  Polyrophon,  his  two 
brothers.     The  latter  of  these  was  subceeded  by  Al' 
eiander,  who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge 
of  his  native  city  and  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
{Xen.,  Hist  Gr.^  6,  6.)    His  evil  designs  were  for  a 
time  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidas,  who  entered 
that  province  at  the  head  of  a  B<eotian  force,  and  oc- 
cupied th«  citadel  of  Larissa  ;  but,  on  bis  falHuff  hito 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed 
in  a  most  perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presenco  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas,  then 
serving  as  a  volunteer.    The  Thebans  subsequently 
rescued  Pelopidas,  and,  under  his  command,  made  war 
upon  Alezanoer  of  Phera,  whom  they  defeated,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell 
in  the  action.    {FbU.,  Vit.  Pelop^-^Polyb.,  8,  1,  6, 
»€qq.)    Alexander  was  not  long  after  aasaasinated  by 
his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to  tyrannize 
over  diis  country  until  it  was  liberated  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     t-^^n-i  ^*»^'  ^i  ^<  4.  — i^tod.  Sic.,  16, 
88.)    Many  years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodoras,  fortified  Phers,  but  Demetrius  Polior* 
cetes  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  both  the  town  and  citadel.     {Diod.  Sic.^  20, 
no.)     In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antiochus,  Phe- 
ra was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops  of  that  mon- 
arch after  some  resistance.    (Lis.,  36, 9.)    It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilins. 
{Id.,  36,  14.)    Strabo  observes,  that  the  constant  ty- 
ranny under  which  this  city  laboured  had  hastened  its 
decay.     (Strab.,  436.)    Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  soburbe,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius,  were 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclosures  (18,  2). 
Stephanus  Byxantinus  speaka  of  an  old  and  new  town 
of  PhcsrsB,  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  each  other. 
Phens,  according  to  Strabo,  was  ninety  stadia  from 
Pagasas,  its   emporium.    {Cramer'w  AncUfU  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  393.)— II.  A  town  of  iEtolia.    {Steph.  Byz., 
».  9.  ^epoLy-^lll.  A  town  of  Messenia,  to  the  east  of 
ihe  river  Patnisus.    At  this  place  Homer  makes  Tele- 
machos  and  the  son  of  Nestor  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Bioolea,  on  their  way  from  Pyloe  to  Sparta. 
(Ori.,  15,  186.)    It  is  also  alhided  to  in  the  Iliad 
(5, 543);     Pher»  was  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered 
by  AgameDnon  to  Achilles.    (JR.,  9,  151.)    It  wu 
annexed  hy  Augustus  to  Laconia,  after  the  battle  of 
Aetinm.    (PoiwAfi.,  4, 80.— Crmwr'f  iinoMl  Gtacef 
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Pim^s,  a  ramaine  of  Jason,  m  being  a  naiiiv 
of  Phera.    (Ftd.  Jason,  II.) 

PBKKBoalTKs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  eontempo* 
rary  with  Plato,  Phrynichus,  Aristophanes,  and  £ii- 
polis.  {SM.,  9.  V.  UXdnn>.^ClmUm,  FatL  HelL^ 
vol.  1,  p.  zl.)  Little  is  known  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  a  few  fragmenta 
remain.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
pieces ;  *•  The  Deserters,"  "  Chiron,"  "  The  Old  Wom- 
en," »  The  Painters,"  "The  False  Hercules,*'  dec 
Such  was  the  license  which  prevailed  at  this  period  on 
the  Oreek  stage,  that  Pherecrates  was  particularly 
commended  for  having  abstained  entirely  in  his  pieces 
from  any  perMmal  attacks.  He  wss  also  the  inventor 
of  a  species  of  verse,  which  was  called  from  him  the 
Pherecratean  or  PkerecnUie,  The.  Pherecratic  verse 
is  the  Glyconic  deprived  of  the  final  syllable,  and  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  catalectic  syl* 
lable.  The  first  foot  was  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an 
anapeat,  rarely  an  iambus.  When  this  species  of  verse 
has  a  spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  acan- 
ned  as  a  dac^lic  trimeter.  It  has  been  conjeeUirad 
that  the  trochee  vras  originally  the  only  foot  admissi* 
ble  in  the  first  place  of  the  Pherecratic.  (JiaiMey, 
LaL  Pros.,  p.  lWt,^Sch6U,  HuL  Lit,  Gr.y  vol.  2,  p. 
90.)  The  trsffments  of  Pherecrates  were  given  with 
those  of  Eupolis,  by  Runkel,  Lips,,  1829,  8vo. 

PmKBctnES,  I.  a  Grecian  philosopher,  contemporaiy 
with  Terpander  and  Thales,  who  flourished  about  600 
B.C.,  ana  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  The 
particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes  are 
few  and  imperfect  Marvellous  circumstancea  have 
been  relateo  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  ^ow,  that  what  has  been  deemed 
supernatural  by  ignorant  spectators  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  have  happened  from  natural  causes.  A  ship 
in  full  sail  was,  at  a  distance,  approaching  ito  harbour} 
Pherecydes  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  into 
the  haven,  and  it  happened  accordmgly,  for  a  storm 
arose  which  sunk  the  vessel.  After  drinking  water 
from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earthquake,  which  ha(v 
pened  three  days  afterward.  It  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  these  predictions  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  observation  of  those  phenomena  which  com- 
monly precede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climata 
where  tney  frequently  happen.  Pherecydes  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Grreeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  goda ;  but  this  ean  only  mean 
that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  write  upon  these 
subjecta  in  prose.  For,  before  his  time,  Orpheus,  Mo- 
saras,  and  others,  hsd  written  theogonies  in  verse. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial ;  but  the  instrument  was  of  a  more  ancient  date» 
being  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Hezekiah* 
king  of  Judea.  (2  Kings,  20.,  11.)  Concerning  ihe 
manner  m  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  his  having  been  gndually  con- 
aumed  for  his  impiety  by  the  loatnsome  disease  called 
nt&rhus  pedieularis,  this  must  doubtless  be  set  down  in 
the  loi^  list  of  idle  tales  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  have  always  endeavoured  to  &iog  philos- 
ophy into  contempt.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. — It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  PhereeydM ;  both 
because  he  delivered  them,  after  tha  manner  of  the 
times,  under  die  concealment  of  symbols,  and  be- 
cause a  yery  few  memoirs  of  this  phikMopher  remain* 
It  is  most  probable,  that  he  tau|rht  those  opinions  oon- 
cerning  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  the  worU  which 
the  ancient  Uieoflonista  borrowed  from  Egypt*  An- 
other tenet,  which  is,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
aucienta,  ascribed  to  I%erecydes,  is  that  ef  the  immor- 
tality of  the  aonl,  for  which  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted 
to  t&e  E^Tptians.  Cicero  says  (7Ws.  QuasL,  1, 18) 
that  he  was  the  first  phikMopber  in  whose  writinga 
this  doctrine  appoand.  Hn  h  dao  said,  and  not  isi* 
uigiiizea  oy  v.fOif^-'X  iv. 
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pteiMf,  to  faavt  Uraght  tfae,doetriiie  of  iIm  tnaimi- 
gimtion  of  the  sooi ;  for  (his  wm  a  tenet  conuDonljr  w- 
ceiTed  UDOBg  the  Egyptient,  end  efterwanl  taught  hy 
Pythegoiw.  Whether  it  was  that  Pherecydea  inati- 
Mled  ju>  aect ;  or  that  his  writings  fell  into  diaoae 
thioagh  their  obscurity ;  or  that  Pythagoras  designed- 
iy  Boppressed  ^lem,  that  he  might  appear  the  iviginal 
«uUior  of  the  dootrinea  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
naater ;  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  eaose,  we  are 
left  without  farther  infotmation  concerning  hia  philoe- 
«phy.  (Enkid's  Hittory  of  PhilMopky,  yd.  1,  p. 
MS,  9eqq.)  There  are  eitant  eome  fragments  of  a 
Theogooy  composed  by  him,  which  bear  a  atrange 
chaiacter,  and  have  a  much  <il«aer  wsemblance  to  the 
Orphic  poems  than  to  thoae  of  Hesiod,  They  show 
4h8t,  by  this  time,  the  characteristic  of  the  theogonic 
poetry  had  been  changed,  and  that  Oiphic  ideas  were 
m  TOgoe.  {Mmer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU^  p.  234.)  The 
fragments  of  Pherscydes,  together  wito  those  of  his 
■amesske  of  Leioa,  were  edited  by  Sturt,  Ger^  1780, 
8vo,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1834,  Zipx.,  8vo, 
with  additional  fragments,  and  more  enlaiged  explanar 
tiona.  The  preface  to  this  latter  edition  containa  the 
mater  part  of  Matthia*s  dissertation,  which  Sturz  un- 
oertakee  to  refute.  The  disaertation  just  mentioned 
wss  poblished  by  Matthis,  in  1814,  AlUnh.^  8vo,  and 
was  reprinted  ie  Wolf's  AaaJUkten^  vol.  1,  p.  821, 
•s^^.-— Pherecydes,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  are  aaid 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Gieeka  that  wrote  in  proaiu 
{SMU,  HiMt.  LU.  Or,,  vol.  1,  p.  812.— ifo/fnimn, 
Ln.  Bibkogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  219.>--U.  A  native  of  Leroe, 
•ne  of  the  Sporadea,  and  a  contempomry  with  Herod- 
otus. He  was  the  laat  of  the  Logografken,  or  com- 
pilers in  proee  of  hiatorical  traditiona  (iby^i^  and  ypo* 
f»).  After  him  the  regular  hiatorians  begin.  Phere- 
OTNlea,  among  other  works,  made  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tiona  relative  to  the  early  hiatory  of  Athena.  The 
finsgments  of  this  writer  have  been  edited,  along  with 
Ihoee  of  Pherecydea  of  Scjrros,  by  Stun,  Gera,  1788, 
•vo,  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824.  {SchbU,  Hiat. 
Lit,  Gr.y  vol.  8,  p.  140.) 

Pbbbm,  son  of  Gietheos,  and  of  Tyro  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmooeua.  He  founded  Phera  in  Theasaly, 
where  he  reigned,  and  became  the  father  of  Admetos, 
and  of  Lycuigus,  kiqg  of  Nemea.  {ApoUod.,  1, 9, 1 1. 
-.M,  1,  i,  18.) 

pRinUa,  a  celebrated  atatuaiy,  son  of  Ghaimidas, 
and  a  native  of  Athens.  Nothing  authentic  ia  related 
•onceming  his  esdier  years,  except  that  he  was  in- 
structed in  statuary  by  Hippias  and  Ageladaa,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  he  pnctlsed  painting,  and  made  a 
nietare  of  Jupiter  Olympioa.  {PHn.^  35, 8,  34.— &»e- 
M.,  Indie,  Winkdm.,  p.  9%i.-^aeobs,  AmaUk.,  vol 
9,  p.  247.)  Reepeoting  Hippias  we  have  little  inform- 
ation. In  what  period  Phidiaa  was  a  pupil  of  Agela* 
daa  ia  likewiae  uncertain;  but  aa  Pauasnias  makes 
Ageladaa  a  contemporaTy  of  Onataa,  who  flourisfasd 
about  the  78th  Olympiad  (FeKsim.,  8,  43,  4),  and  as 
in  this  period  Ageladaa  waa  both  dtatinguiahed  by  his 
own  productions  aa  an  artist,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
very  celebrated  school  of  sUtuanr,  we  may  properly 
aaaume  thia  as  the  time  in  which  Phidiaa  waa  under 
hie  tuition.  Between  the  date  just  mentioned  and  the 
third  year  of  the  86ch  Olympiad,  tliore  is  an  interval  of 
80  yearn.  If  with  theae  coacluaiaoB  we  attempt  to 
aeeertetn  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Phidias,  H  is  1^  no 
■Mans  an  improbable  conjectoee  that  he  waa  aboot 
88  yeara  of  ase  when  he  reeeived  the  iostmetiens  of 
Ageladss,  and,  therefore,  waa  bom  in  the  first  7ear  of 
die  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  488,  a  d^e  very  nearly  ae- 
onding  with  that  given  by  MiMler.  This  computation 
will  explain  the  iact,  that  in  B.G.  488,  Phidiaa,  thra 
80  yeara  of  age,  repreaented  himeelf  aa  bald  on  the 
shield  of  the  Athenian  Minerva.  He  moat  alao  have 
been  aboot  80  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 
^Biikg,  Dkt,  AH.,  a.  «.)^*PhidiB8  bM^ngfal  to  his  pn». , 
1088 


HMsioa  ft  knowledge  of  all  the  finer  parts  of  scisoes 
which  could  tend  to  dignify  and  enhance  it.    With 
the  most  exquisito  harmonise  of  poetry,  and  the  most 
gorgeoua  fiaiona  of  mythology,  he  was  no  iesa  familiar 
than  with  geometry,  optica,  and  history.   From  Homer, 
whose  works  he  must  have  deeply  studied,  he  drew 
thoae  imagea  of  greatoeaa,  which  he  afterward  moold- 
ed  in  earthly  materiala  with  a  kindred  spirit.    The  cir- 
cuBwtanee  which,  I7  a  aingular  felici^,  not  often  ac- 
corded to  genioa,  elicited  the  powen  of  Phidias,  was 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  full  matohiy 
of  hia  talenta  with  the  munificent  adminiatnUoQ  of 
Pcnclea.    Intent  on  his  gnat  national  design  of  adorn- 
ing Athena  with  the  choiceat  specimens  of  art,  this 
atatesman  aaw  with  eagemeaa,  in  the  genius  of  Phidi- 
aa, the  means  of  giving  form,  shape,  and  completeness 
to  the  most  glorious  <m  his  conceptions.    He  accoid- 
ingly  appointed  thia  great  sculptor  the  general  super* 
JBtendent  of  alt  the  public  works  then  in  progress,  both 
of  architecture  and  statuary  {Flui.f  VU.  Pencil  13), 
and  well  did  the  event  aanction  the  choice  which  was 
thus  made  by  him.    The  buildings  resred  under  the 
direction  of  Phidiaa,  though  finiahed  within  a  compara- 
tively abort  period,  aeemed  built  for  ages,  and,  as  ob- 
aerved  by  Plutarch,  had  the  venenble  air  of  antiquity 
when  newly  complctedv  and  retained  all  the  freahness 
of  youth  after  they  had  stood  for  sges.     The  beanti- 
Ail  aculptures  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  wen  the 
work  or  Phidias  and  his  scholan,  while  the  autue  of 
the  goddeaa  within  the  temple  waa  his  entire  produc- 
tion.   Thb  waa,  indeed,  the  moat  celebnted  of  all  bis 
works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elia.    In- 
dependently of  the  workmanship,  the  statue  waa  of  no- 
ble dimenaions  and  of  the  most  costly  materiala.    It  was 
twentyrsix  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  ieet  in  height,  and 
forftied  of  ivory  and  gold ;  being  most  probably  com- 
poaed  originally  of  the  former,  and  overlaid,  in  part, 
by  the  latter.    The  goddess  waa  repreaented  in  a  no- 
ble attitude,  erect,  cK>thed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to  her 
feet.    On  her  head  waa  a  casque :  in  one  hand  she 
held  a  apear ;  in  the  other,  which  was  stretched  out* 
an  ivory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  high  ;  while  at 
her  feet  waa  a  buckler,  exquisitely  csrved,  the  concave 
representing  the  wsr  of  the  giants,  the  convex  tho  bat- 
tle between  the  Alheniana  and  Amaxona,  and  portraits 
of  the  srtist  and  hia  patron  were  introduced  among  the 
Athenian  combatants,  one  cauae  of  the  future  miafor- 
tunea  which  envy  brought  upon  the  author.     On  the 
middle  of  her  helmet  a  aphinx  waa  carved,  and  on  each 
of  ita  aidea  a  griffon.    On  the  ^gis  or  breastplate  waa 
diaplayed  a  head  of  Meduaa.     The  golden  aandals 
were  aculptured  with  the  conflict  between  the  Cei^ 
taun  and  Lspitha,  and  are  described  aa  a  perfect  gem 
of  minute  art.    On  the  base  of  the  statue  waa  repre- 
sented the  legend  of  Pandon'a  creation,  together  with 
the  images  of  twenty  deities.    (P«t(««ii.»  1,  tM,  5.— * 

Sieheksy  mi  ioe.-^Max,  Tyr,,  Diss.  14 Pim.,  86, 

fi,  4.)    It  waa  from  thia  atatue  that  Philorgua  took 
away  the  golden  head  of  Medusa  {Isocrut.  md  CoUtaUt 
67,  ed.  Bekk.)t  in  the  place  of  which  an  ivory  figure  of 
this  head  waa  afterward  introduced,  which  was  seen 
by  Pauaaaiaa.     <fificiA,   Corp.   Imtcript.j    1»  %i%.) 
Thia  magnifieent  atatue  waa  repaired  by  Ariatoclee,  in 
Olymp.  96.3  (Boekh,  Corp,  Inscript,  287)  ;  and  that 
it  might  not  be  without  the  necessary  moiatiue,  aa  it 
was  plsced  on  the  dry  ground,  they  were  aecuatomed 
to  sprinkle  vniter  on  the  ivoiy.    (i'atcMn.,  6,  11,  6.) 
According  to  the  account  of  an  ancient  writer  named 
Phibchorus  (ap.  Sehol.  ad  AriHoph.  Pac.^  M4),  Pbid- 
iaa,  aoen  after  completing  this  aUtue,  waa  chai^ged  with 
havhig  embezxlcd  a  portion  of  the  materials  intended 
icr  the  work,  and,  in  conaequenee,  fled  to  £Ha»  wrbere 
he  was  employed  in  makmg  the  famous  atatue  of  Ju- 
piter ;  but  here  again  he  waa  accuaed  of  elmilai  em- 
bexxlement,  and  vfaa  put  to  death  by  the    £liana. 
The  beat  critica,  however,  conaider  thit  vhole  stoiy 
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M  be  ftlae.  Heyne^  tfaoQgli  be  em  in  maintaiiniig  that 
this  fltatao  wu  dedicated  before  that  of  Minenra,  yet 
has  veiy  properly  obaenred  that,  had  Phidiae  been 
guilty  of  embezzlement  in  relatioii  to  it»  the  Eliana 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  it,  nor  woeld  they  have  intmeted  its  preservation 
to  his  descendanu.  {AtUiq,  itu/a.,  vol.  1,  p.  801.) 
Miiller,  too,  ezaminas  the  whole  sobject  with  great 
impaxtiality,  and  comes  to  the  conclasion,  that  the  fame 
which  Phidias  had  acqaired  by  hb  Minerva  indaced 
the  Elians  to  invite  him  to  their  country,  in  connexion 
with  his  relatione  and  pupils ;  and  that  this  jonmey  was 
ondeitaken  by  him  in  the  most  honourable  circum- 
stances. {MtUUr,  de  PhiduB  VitOf  p.  26,  seqq.y^The 
■utue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  meed  the  tomple  of  that 
god  at  Olympia  m  Elis,  and  was  chxyselephantine 
(made  of  gold  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
it,  too,  Uw  size  was  colossal,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
The  god  was  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne :  in 
kis  riflbt  hand  be  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  in  his  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  having  on  the 
top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.  His  brows  were  encifcled 
with  a  ciewn,  made  to  imitate  leaves  of  olive ;  his 
lobe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adorned,  by  a  kind 
of  encaustic  work  prd)ably,  with  various  figures  of  an- 
imals, and  also  with  lilies.  The  sandals,  too,  were  of 
gold.  The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
materials,  ebony,  ivoiy,  and  gems,  and  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  of  exquisite  bmuty.  On  the  base  was 
an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  the  artist.  (Paur 
eeit.,  5,  U. — Compare  Quairemire  de  Quvncv,  Jup. 
OUfmp.,  p.  810. — Siebeh*  ad  Pausan.,  I.  e.)  Lucian 
informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  render  this  celebrated  work 
as  perliBct  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and 
outline,  Phidias,  when  he  exposed  it  for  the  first  time 
after  its  eompletkm  to  public  view,  placed  himself  be- 
hind the  door  of  the  temple,  and  listened  attentively 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectetors :  when  the 
crowd  had  withdrawn  and  the  temple  gates  were  closed, 
he  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
jections be  had  just  beard  appeared  to  him  to  be  well- 
gronnded  ones.  {Ltteian,  pro  Irnag.^  14.)  It  is  also 
said,  that  when  the  artist  himself  was  asked,  by  his  rekh 
tion  Panasnus,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  it  seems,  aid- 
ed hiiti  in  the  work,  whence  he  had  derived  the  idea  of 
this  his  grandest  effort,  he  replied,  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  is  represented  as  causing 
Olympus  to  tremble  on  ite  base  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  his  ssble  brow.  (7Z.,  1,  6S8.)  The  lines  in 
qoeetion,  with  the  exception  of  theit  reference  to  the 
"  ambrosial  curls,"  and  tne  brow  of  the  god,  contein  no 
allusion  whatever  to  external  form,  and  yet  they  carry 
with  them  the  noble  idea  of  the  Supreine  Being  nod- 
ding benignant  assent  with  so  mnch  true  majesty  as  to 
cause  even  Olympus  to  tremble.  (Strab.,  364.^ — Po- 
fyb.',  Exc.  £.,  xxz.,  16,  4,  ^.^MuUer,  de  Phid.  Vit,, 
p.  63.)-^f  the  whole  work  Qutntilian  remarks,  that  it 
even  added  new  feelings  to  the  religxm  of  Greece 
{but.  Or.f  12, 10, 9),  awl  yet,  when  jii^ged  according 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  art,  neither  this  nor  the 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  possessed  any  strong  claims 
to  legitimate  beauty.  It  does  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Phidias  himself  disapproved  of 
the  mixed  effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
different  circnmstences,  nor  will  it  sppear  presmnptn- 
oos  in  ns  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
In  these  compositions,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
dim  light  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
Bsaffnitude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effecte  of 
Tanooelv  re6ecting  enbstances,  now  gloom,  now  glow- 
ing with  onearthly  lustre,  must  have  been  rendered 
doubly  imposing.  Bot  this  influence,  though  well 
ealcufated  to  increaee  superstitious  devotion,  or  to  im- 
pnse  myatirwus  terror  on  the  bewiUered  sense,  was 
BMWtiicioQs,  and  akogether  divexse  from  the  eolemn 
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imse,  the  simple  majeety  of  form  end  ezpreesiofe, 
which  constitute  the  true  subUmity  of  sculptorid  repre- 
sentetion.  (JUemet,  History  $f  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  68.) 
•^Ib  the  time  of  Paosanias,  there  was  still  sbown,  at 
Olympia,  the  building  in  which  this  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  made,  and  the  posterity  of  Phidias  had  the  charge 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  miglit  seliy 
its  beauty,  and  were,  on  this  account,  styled  ^{uSpvp- 
rai.  (Pauean.,  6, 14,  6.) — We  have  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  best  critics,  this  stotue  waa 
executed  subsequently  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
not,  as  the  common  accounte  have  it,  before  this.  It 
was  on  his  return  to  Athens,  sfber  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidiaa  beceme  involved  in  the 
difficulty,  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  have 
preceded  his  visit  to  Elis.  According  to  Plutarch,  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Pericles  exposed  the  ar- 
tist to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who^ 
wishing,  through  him,  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pass  upon  Pericles  himself  persuaded  Menoi^ 
one  of  his  workmen,  to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  piotectron  of  the  state  while 
be  lodged  an  information  against  Phidias.  The  peo- 
ple granting  his  reqoeet,  Menon  charged  the  wtist  with 
liaving  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  telento  of  geM 
with  which  he  had  been  fornished  for  the  decoration  of 
the  stetoe  in  the  Parthenon.  The  allegation,  howevec, 
was  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  for 
Phkiias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  put  on  the  gold- 
en decoratione  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  easi» 
ly  removed  witbeot  injury  to  the  stetoe.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  off,  aiid,  at  the  order  of  Pericles, 
weighed  1^  the  accusers ;  and  the  result  esteblished 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artiet.  His  enemies,  how* 
ever,  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  thie  defeat,  and  a  new 
charge  was,  in  consequence,  soon  prepared  againat 
him.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  his  rspresentetion  of  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva,  he 
had  introduced  his  own  eflSgy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king up  a  large  stone  with  both  hands,  and  s  hichly- 
finished  picture  of  Pericles  contending  with  an  Ama- 
zon. Thm  was  regarded  as  sn  act  of  impiety,  and 
Phidias  VTBs  cast  into  prison,  to  await  hie  trial  for  the 
offence  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  his  cause 
could  be  beard.  (Plui.,  Vit.  PericL-^MuUer,  de  Vit. 
Phid.,  p.  88,  eeqq.-^SchUfMnn,  de  Comit.,  p.  219.^ 
Plainer,  der  Proceet,  wnd  die  Klagtn,  vol.  1,  p.  853.) 
— ^The  numerous  works  of  Phidias  belong  to  three  dis- 
tinct classes  :  Toreuiie,  or  stetoes  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  the  chief;  etaiues  of  bronae;  and  sculp* 
tures  tn  marble.  In  thia  enumeration  are  included 
only  capital  performances ;  for  ezercisee  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  fatbours  in  carving,  are  recorded 
to  have  occasionally  occupied  his  attention. — Of  the 
first  class  of  works  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  DDOst  remarkable  ones,  the  statues  oX  Minerva  and 
Jupiter.  Among  his  works  in  bronze  may  be  enumer- 
ated  the  following:  1.  The  celebrated  stetoe  of  Mi- 
nerva Proraaches,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previa 
oos  artkle.  {Yid.  Parthenon.) — 2.  A  stetoe  of  Mi* 
nerva,  placed,  like  the  previous  one,  in  the  Atheniaa 
Acropolis,  and  highly  praised  by  Pliny  (84^  8,  19). 
Lucian  prefeiB  it  to  every  other  work  of  the  artist's. 
(Jfnof .,  4.) — 3.  Another  states  of  Minerva,  removed 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  168,  and  placed  by  Paufoe  i£milius 
in  the  temple  of  Fortene.  (P^.,  I  c.)— 4.  Thirteen 
brazen  statues,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenians, 
out  of  the  spoils  token  at  Matathon.  (Pcuecii.,  10, 
30,  l.)«^TIie  following  were  among  the  productions 
of  Phidias  in  marbla  1.  A  statue  of  Venus  Urania^ 
placed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  thia  goddess,  not  for 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  It  was  of  Parian  mar- 
ble. {PoMsan,,  1,  24,  8.)— -2.  Another  stetue  of  Ve- 
nus, of  exquisite  beaaty,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  OctaTia  at  Kome.  {Pan.^  88,  6,  4.)*-^  A  stetoe 
of  Meiewy,  placed  m  the  vioiBi^  ef  Thebes.    {Pm^ 
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MMH^  9f  10,  2.) — I^iidias  not  only  imctiMd  atatauy, 
.  the  art  in  which  he  was  pre^emineDt,  but  also  en^- 
ving,  at  we  learo  from  Martial  (Epigr.,  8,  35),  and 
from  Julian  {Epi^t.^  8,  p.  377,  ed.  Spanh.).  The  pa- 
piU  of  this  most  <iistiDguished  artist  were,  Agorachtns, 
Alcamenes,  and  Colotes.  -  {SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  g.  «. — 
Junius,  CataL  Artific.,  p.  151,  stqq.  —  MOUer,  ie 
Phii.  Vit.,  p.  37,  s*qq,}—Tht  sublime  style  perfected 
by  Phidias  seems  almost  to  have  expired  with  himself; 
not  that  the  art  declined,  but  a  predilection  for  snb- 
jects  of  besuty  and  the  softer  grac^  in  preference  to 
more  heroic  and  masculine  chuacter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  relievos  on  the  temple  at  Olymnia, 
may  be  traced  even  among  his  immediate  disciples. 
In  the  era  and  labours  of  Phidias,  we  discover  the  utr 
most  excellence  to  which  Grecian  genius  attained  in 
the  arts;  and  in  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  former  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  we  certainly 
behold  the  conceptions,  and,  in  some  messure,  the  very 
nractice  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptor.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  these  admirable  performances, 
grandeur  is  the  prevailing  principle ;  the  grandeur  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  devoid  of  all  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion of  art ;  and  their  author,  to  use  the  language  of 
antiquity,  united  the  thsee  chaFaeteristics,  of  truth, 
grandeur,  and  minute  refinement ;  exhibiting  majesty, 
gravity,  breadth,  snd  magnificence  of  composition,  with 
a  practice  scrupulous  in  detail,  and  with  truth  of  indi- 
vidual representation,  yet  in  the  handling  rapid,  broad, 
and  firm.  This  harmonioua  assemblage  of  qualities,  in 
themselves  dissimilar,  in  their  result  the  eame,  gives 
to  the  productions  of  this  master  an  ease,  a  grace,  a 
vitality,  resembling  more  the  spontaneous  overflow- 
ings of  inspiration  than  the  laborious  ofispriog  of 
thought  and  science.  {Meme$,  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  p<  52,  stqg.) — In  the  course  of  this  article,  we 
have  frequently  refened  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  by  Miil- 
ler.  We  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  it,  which 
may  alaoaerve,  in  some 'degree,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  here  been  advanced.  Miiller  published,  in 
1827,  three  dissertations  relstive  to  Phidias,  read  be^ 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  The 
first  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Phidias,  and  establishes 
bejond  doubt  that  Phidias  be^n  to  embellish  Athens 
with  his  works  of  sculpture  m  Olympiad  82  or  83, 
when  Pericles  was  hrtarttrifci  that  he  finished,  in  the 
third  year  of  Olympiad  85,  the  sutue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Elians,  when  the  name  of  Phid- 
iaa  had  become  known  over  all  Greece  for  the  splen- 
did works  he  had  executed  at  Athens,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elis,  and  that  be  made  there  the  sUtue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  between  Olympiads  86.8,  and  86.3 ; 
and,  finally,  that  after  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  and  that  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  87,  in  which  year  the  last  work  of  Peri- 
cles, the  Propylsa,  had  been  finished. — The  secoTtd 
shows  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to 
what  height  they  were  carried  by  hia  geniuB.~>The 
third  gives  a  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
western  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  work 
is  in  Latin,  and  has  the  following  title;  <*  C.  Odofr. 
MueUsri  de  Pkidia  Vita  et  Operilms  Commentaiiones 
tres,  dec.''    {GoUing.,  1827,  ito.) 

Phidon,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  of  the  race  of  the  Herac- 
lid«,  who,  breaking  through  4he  constituUonal  checks 
oy  which  hia  power  was  reatiatned,  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  his  native  city.  H^  soon  became  possessed 
of  extensive  rule  by  vsrious  conquests,  reducing,  about 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Corinth  under  his  sway« 
and  subsequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesns.  iMiiliBr,  JEpnet.^  p.  51^ 
seqq.)  The  Lacedemonians  were  at  this  time  too  much 
occupied  widi  the  first  Messenian  war  to  be  able  to 
check  his  progress,  ^hile  be  himself,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Temenus,  one  of  the  HmndidiBi  founded  bis 
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conquests  upon  bis  claim  Co  the  possessfops  of  his 
progenitor.  {Midler,  p.  52.)  Phidon  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (6,  127)  and  Pausanias  (6,  22)  as  having 
exercised  his  authority  in  the  most  arbitrary  msnncr 
of  any  of  the  Greeks.  Among  other  acts  of  higb- 
bsnded  power  was  iiis  driving  out  the  Elian  sgooo- 
thetc,  or  presidents  of  the  games,  and  presidii^  him- 
self in  their  stead.  {Herod.,  L  c-^Pausan^  l.  e.) 
Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
a  common  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 
Peloponnesians.  Not  that,  as  some  maintain,  he  was 
the  inventor  of  weights  snd  measures,  for  these  were 
in  existence  long  before  {SeUmas.,  de  Usur.f  p.  429.— 
Heyne,  ad.  Horn.,  vol.  5,  p.  889),  but  he  caused  ons 
uniform  kind  of  weights  snd  measures  co  be  need  by 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians  whom  he  hsd  reduced  be- 
neath his  swav.  {Herod.,  I  c.^MuUer,  p.  56.)  He 
is  reported  also  to  have  been  the  first  that  sUmped 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  among  tbs 
Greeks  a  regular  coinage.  This  can  only  mean,  not, 
as  Salmasius  thinks,  that  he  merely  stamped  a  certain 
mark  on  ailver  and  brass  laminc,  which  had  before 
been  estimated  by  weight,  but  that  he  abolished  the 
use  of  metallic  bars  or  spits,  and  brought  in  stamped 
lamina  for  the  first  time.  {Midler,  JEginet.,  p.  57. — 
Id.,  Dorians,  vol  2,  p.  386,  Eng.  transL — Btymot, 
Mag.,  s.  V.  '06e7JoKOi.)  This  early  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  the  island  of  .Agtna,  at  that  time  subject  to 
bis  sway,  and  the  very  place  for  one,  since  iu  inhabi- 
tants were  famed  for  their  industrious  and  commercial 
habiu.  {Strah.,  Zld.^Eustath.  ad  U.,  2,  p.  604.— 
Marmor.  Par.,  p.  25,  ep.Zl.)  llie  scholiast  on  Pin- 
dar {Oi,  I'd,  27)  makes  Phidon  to  hsve  been  a  Corin- 
thian ;  inetJSii  ^etduu  ri^  TLopMiof  av^pf  tiipe  ftirpa 
KoX  oraBfua.  This,  however,  can  only  mean,  that 
Phidon,  on  the  conquest  of  Corinth,  introduced  there 
the  same  wei^ts  and  measures,  and  the  same  stamped 
money  as  at  ^ffina.  Hence  the  more  correct  remark 
of  Didymus  {ad  v.  36),  6rt  ^eiduvy  6  irpCrroc  Kofof 
KopivBioif  TO  fifrpov,  'Apyeloc  ^v.  {Midler,  JBgriei., 
p.  55.)  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  Phidon  as  a  Corinthian,  and 
vexy  eariy  legislator  {Polit.,  2,  3,  7,  ed.  Schn,),  while 
elsewhere  he  makes  mention  of  Phidon,  tho  tyrant 
Vfpt 'Apyof  (Poitr.,  5,  8,  4,  p.  218,  Sehn.)%  The 
best  answer*  is  thst  contained  in  the  words  of  Mnller: 
"  Potest  Arisioteles,  de  instituto  vetere  Corinthiontm, 
quod  ad  Phidonem  legislator  em  referebant,  eertior  foe- 
tus, quis  ills  Phido  fiierit  ipse  dMtasstJ*^  {JBginet., 
p.  56.)  The  Question,  however,  still  remains  open  to 
discussion,  ana  Heyne,  among  others,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes  the  Corinthian  from  the  Argive  Ptiidoo. 
{O^usc.  Aead.,  vol.  2,  p.  255,  in  notis.)  In  a  frag- 
ment also  of  HeracUdes  Ponticus  (p.  22),  mention  is 
made  of  a  Cumean  Phidon,  who  rcTiUooi  ftsTeSwie 
r^f  KoXireiac,  So  that  the  name  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  more  than  one  legislator. — The  power  of 
the  Anrive  Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  LacedaBmonians  about  the  1 1  tb  Olympiad,  when 
leisure  waa  allowed  them  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  first  Messenian  wsr  having  been 
brought  to  a  close.  The  chronology  of  Phidon's  reign 
has  Men  satisfactorily  settled  by  Miiller,  in  his  **  J^^^ 
netica,'*^  a  work,  to  which  we  have  ahmdy  more  than 
once  referred,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discuseion  ho 
oxamines  critically  the  computation  of  the  Parian  Mar- 
ble, and  also  that  of  Euaebius.  The  ssme  scholar  has 
likewise  explained  away  the  difficulty  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus  (6,  127),  by  supposing  that  the  hiatorian 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  of  Argos. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  ememiatioos 
proposed  by  Gronovius,  Reitz,  and  others,  although 
<the  correction  suggested  by  GHronovius  meets  with  the 

robation  of  Larcher,  Person,  snd  Gaisibrd.     {Lar^ 
,  ad  Herod.,  L  c-^Porson,  Traets,  p.  325. — 6«tt- 
/ard  ad  Herod.,  L  c. — Gomptn  MuagraaSf  DUoeria- 
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<Mi«,  p.  178,  MM.)  In  tlie  Bnndehbinrg  cblleetloA, 
dMie  IS  a.  coin,  deacribed  by  Beger,  which  bean  on 
one  aide  a  diota,  with  the  inscription  ^lAO,  and  on 
the  other  a  Boootian  shield.  This  haa  been  often 
taken  for  a  coin  of  Phidon  the  Arrive,  bat  on  no  good 
gionnda  whatever.  The  known  device  of  iEgina  ia, 
almoat  withont  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  the 
shield  portrayed  npon  this  coin  is  as  ezelnsivelj  a  badge 
of  Bosoiia,  and  is  too  highly  executed  for  so  renu>te  a 
period.  It  appeus,  also,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Bosotia  to  inscribe  the  name  of  some  magiatrate 
upon  their  coins.  {Beger,  Tkesaurue  Brandenb.,  p. 
979.  —  C^rdwell,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Coinage^  p. 
lll.)--II.  A  native  of  Cuma.    {Vid.  Phidon  I.) 

FBiLADBLPmA  {^iXodik^ia),  I.  a  city  of  Lydia, 
aontheast  of  Sardia.  It  stood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
Tmidos,  by  the  river  Cogamos,  and  derived  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Attalus  PhiUdelphus,  brother  of  Eu- 
menes.  The  fireqtten^  earthquakes  which  it  experi- 
ODoed  were  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
Oatacecaumene.  Even  the  city  walls  were  not  se- 
core,  bnt  were  shaken  almost  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabiunu  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension,  and 
were  ahnoet  constantly  employed  in  repairs.  They 
were  few  in  nnmber,  the  people  chiefly  resuling  in  the 
country,  and  cultivatinff  the  soil,  which  waa  very  fer- 
tile. {Siraho,  628.)  Tacitoa  mentiona  it  among  the 
citiea  reatored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  more  than  ordinary 
calamity  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
(Ann.,  t,  47.)  lo  the  midst  of  iheae  alarms,  however, 
Christianity  flourished  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelationa  as  one  of  the 
■even  churches  of  Asia  (3,  7).  At  a  later  day,  the 
leal  of  the  Philadelphtans  showed  forth  conmicuously 
in  the  gallant  defence  they  made  against  tne  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  (G.  Faehym.,  p.  390.) 
At  length  they  were  conquered  bv  Bajazet  in  1399. 
jir.  Ducy.  lO.-^Ckaleond.,  p.  33.)  The  place  is 
now  called  iil(aA-«eAr,  and  preaerves  some  remains  of 
Christianity,  and  alao  a  few  monumenta  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity. Chandler  states,  **  that  it  is  now  a  mean  but 
considerable  town,  of  larse  extent,  spreading  up  the 
slopes  of  three  or  four  hiUs.  Of  the  walls  whicn  en- 
compassed it,  many  remnanta  are  standing,  but  wiUi 
large  ^P«"  (Tntseit,  p.  310,  eeq.)  Mr.  Arondell, 
who  viaited  this  place  in  1836,  waa  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  there  were  "  twenty-five  churches 
in  it,  but  that  divine  service  was  chiefly  confined  to 
tiire  only,  in  which  it  was  regularly  performed  every 
week,  but  in  the  laiver  number  only  once  a  year." 
{VisU  to  the  Seoen  Ckurckee  of  Asta,  p.  170.)  Mr. 
Kellows,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1838,  remarks,  **  Of 
the  sncient  city  of  Philadelplua  but  little  remains; 
its  walla  are  atill  ataoding,  encloaing  aeveral  hills, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  tovni,  but  they 
are  lallen  into  ruins.  They  are  built  of  nnhewn  atone, 
massed  and  cemented  together  with  fra^ents  of  old 
edificee:  aome  inmienae  remaina  of  buildings,  huge 
aquere  stone  pillsrs,  supporting  brick  archea,  are  also 
elaading,  and  are  called  the  ruina  of  the  Christian 
Chqidi.  All  the  remaina  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  ruins  of  Christian  churchea  appear  to 
have  been  vast  temples,  periiaps  erected  by  imperial 
ooaniand,  and  dedicated  to  nominal  Christianity,  but 
ahowing,  in  tho  nichea  and  brackets  for  statues  and 
architectural  omamenta,  traces  of  heathen  aupersti- 
tion."  (  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  388.)  The  meaning 
of  the  modem  name,  AUah-sehr,  is  **  the  city  of  God,'' 
an  appellation  which  forma  a  strange  kind  of  coinci- 
dence with  the  departed  fflories  of  the  place.  {Arun- 
deil,  p.  169.-rCompara  Milner^e  History  of  the  Seven 
Ckurehes,  p.  817.)^n.  A  city  of  CiUcia  Trachea, 
on  the  river  Calycadnna,  to  the  north  of  Seleucia 
Trachea.  The  aite  is  thought  by  Leske  to  correspond 
to  the  modem  ErmetUk.  {Jtkmal,  p.  117.)  Cap- 
tain  Baaufoit*  oo  the  other  b^idt  supposes  that  Phila- 


delphia may  be  represented  hj  Mout  or  Jfood,  a  town 
of  some  size,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Calycadnoa.  {KearamaniA,  p.  333.) 
Leake,  however,  makea  Mout  to  be  Claudiopolia. 
{Cramer^ s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  383.) — III.  The  cap- 
iul  ciiy  of  the  Ammonites,  situate  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Gilead,  near  ^  aources  of  the  Jabok  or  Jo- 
baccua.  It  received  ita  name  from  Ptolemy  Pfailadel- 
n^us.  {Steph.  Byt,)  lu  Oriental  appellation  was 
Rabbath  Ammon.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  informs 
us,  that  it  waa  first  called  Ammana  (Ammon),  afte^ 
ward  Astarte,  and  at  last  Philadelphia.  It  waa  one  of 
the  citiea  of  Decapolis.  Pliny,  in  enumerating  theae 
ten  citiea,  namea  Raphana  after  Philadelphia,  which 
Mannert  thinka  may  be  a  corruption  firom  Rabatham- 
mona.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
Amman,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.    {Mamnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  8S0.) 

Pmilidilphus,  the  surname  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt.    (Ftd.  Ptolemeus  11.) 

Philjb,  an  island  and  city  of  Egypt,  south  of  Syene. 
The  city  appears  to  hsve  owed  ita  existence  to  thfe 
Ptolemies,  who  intended  it  as  a  friendly  meeting- 
place  and  a  common  emporium  for  the  Egyptiana  a»l 
the  Ethiopians  from  Bfleroe.  Hence,  according  to 
some,  the  name  of  thephtee.  (^lAot,  from  ^cAof  — 
Compare  Servius,  ad  JEn.,  6, 823,  "  locum  quern  PfA" 
las,  hoc  est  arnicas,  vocant")  Others,  however,  derive 
it  from  the  Egyptian  Pki  lakh,  **tbe  end"  or  «« ex- 
tremity" (i.  e.,  of  Egypt),  and  others,  aeain,  from  the 
Arabic  Phil,  **  an  elegant,"  making  f!iiI»  and  Ele- 
phantine identical.  (bomultJMmski,  Voe.  JBeypt.^ 
s.  V. — Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  466,  seq,,  ed.  Te  Water.) 
The  ialand  contains  at  present  many  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  ita  immediate  vicinity  waa  a  amaU 
rocky  island  called  'ABarof  (Abatoa)  by  the  Greeka, 
from  the  circumstance  of  ita  being  permitted  the  prieata 
alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  inaccessiUe 
to  others.  In  this  place  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  Isis 
hsving  here  deposited  his  remaina.  {Tzetz.  ad  I^ 
cophr.,v.  313. — Zoega,  de  Obelise.,^.  386. — Descrip' 
tion  de  PEgypte,  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  44. — Creuzer,  Com* 
menL  Herod.,  p.  183,  seqq.)  The  modem  name  ia 
Gextrat-el-Birbe  (**  Temple-island"),  in  alluaion  to  the 
remains  of  antiquity  npon  it.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  336,  seqq.) 

"PniLMin,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  whose  namea 
have  been  handed  down  to  modem  times  for  a  aignal 
act  of  devotion  to  their  country.  A  contest,  it  seems, 
had  arisen  between  the  Cartba^nians  and  Cyreneans^ 
respecting  the  point  where  their  respective  territoriee 
met,  end  this  was  the  more  difficult  to  be  determined, 
since  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  two  statee  was 
a  sandy  desert,  and  without  anything  that  mifiht  aerve 
as  a  common  landmark.  It  was  agreed  at  last,  that 
two  individuala  ahould  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  respectivelTi  and  that  the  apot 
where  they  might  meet  ahould  be  regarded  as  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  commonitiea.  The  par- 
ties accordingly  set  out,  the  two  Philsni  havinff  baen 
selected  by  the  Carthaginians  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
two  Gyreneans  travelled  more  alowly  than  their  Car- 
thaginian antagonista,  and  only  met  the  Phikmi  after 
the  latter  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  disputed  territory.  The  Cyreneans  thereupon  ac- 
cused the  PhiUeni  of  unfairneas,  and  of  having  started 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  PhiUsni,  on  their 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  ahow  that  they  had  act- 
ed fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  be  buried  alive  en  the  ^ot  whote 
they  were  aUnding,  or  else  to  allow  them,  the  Cyre- 
neans, to  advance  as  far  as  they  pleaaed  into  the  diapn- 
ted  territory,  and  there  be  buried  alive  on  their  part. 
The  Phil»ni  accepted  the  former  part  of  the  ofier,  and 
were  accordingly  entombed.  The  Carthaginiana  erect- 
ed two  ahais  on  the  spot,  which  wece  thenceforth  n^ 
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fttded  M  die  limita  «f  Iheir  tonitory  ia  this  ^iractkm. 
i&Ul.,  BeU.  Jht.,  \9.^U.  ib.,  79.)  XbeM  alun 
stood  in  Um  uuMrmoft  bond  of  the  Syitis  Major,  end 
not,  as  Sailest  enooeottsly  states,  to  the  west  of  both 
the  Synes.     The  story  of  the  Philnoi,  moreover,  as 

g'veo  by  the  Roman  historian,  seems  to  wear  a  donbt- 
J  appearsnne,  fmo  the  circumstance  of  Cyreoe's 
being  so  much  nearer  the  point  in  question  than  Car- 
thage. If  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  the  Philoni  will  be  found 
to  have  travelled  six,  and  the  deputies  from  CyjhNie 
only  two,  of  theso  parts.  The  truth,  therefore,  was 
probably  this :  the  territory  in  dispute  lay  between 
Uesperis  on  the  Cyrenean  side,  and  Leptis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian ;  and  the  depaties  started  from  these 
two  places,  not  from  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  (ifeii- 
iier<,  Gtotrr^  vol  10,  pt.  8,  p.  116.) 

Philavmon,  an  ancient  bard,  belonging  to  the  woc^ 
•hip  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  whose  name  was  cele- 
brated at  that  place.  To  him  was  attributed  the  for- 
jnation  of  Delphian  choruses  of  viigins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  Latona  and  of  her  children.  {MulUrt 
Hitt.  6r.  Lit,,  p.  24.)  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
pert  in  the  Argonaotie  expedition,  and  pasaed  for  a 
«Dn  of  Apollo..    {PhU.,  de  Mum.,  p.  629,  ed  Wyttenb.) 

Philkmon,  I.  a  comic  poet,  the  rival  of  Menander. 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse  (^Mtdu,  «.  v.),  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  bom  at  Soli,  m  Cilicia.  {Slrahot  671.)  He 
eeems  to  have  been  a  writer  of  considenble  powers. 
His  wit,  ingenuity,  akill  in  depicting  character,  and 
enression  of  sentiment,  are  prais«i  by  Apuleius 
iPiorid.,  S,  n.  16),  while  he  pronounces  him  inferior, 
howiever,  to  his  move  oelebrated  antagonist.  The 
tpflpolar  voice,  on  the  <olher  hand,  often  gave  Philemon 
Ihe  prise  over  Menander  {Aul.  Odl.,  17, 4),  perhapa  be- 
canee  be  aludied  more  the  tastes  of  the  vulear,  or  need 
other  adscttitioos  means  of  popularity.  Thia,  at  leaat, 
Menander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
aion  he  met  hie  rival  and  asked  him :  **  Pr'ythee,  Phi- 
lemon, doet  thou  not  blush  when  thou  gainest  the  prixe 
over  my  headt"  {Aul.  GtU.,  L  c.)  We  may  see  a 
fiivoorable  speeimen  of  his  construction  of  plots  in  the 
IVinummos  of  Plautus,  which  is  a  translation  from 
his  6irffe»pdf.  {Pr^l,  Trimimm,,  16,  seqq.)  Tem- 
perance of  body,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  prolonged 
BIS  life  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years  {Luaan, 
Maerok. ,  S5),  durinffwhieh  period  he  composed  ninety- 
eeven  comedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  vari- 
ooaly  related.  The  common  account  makes  him  to 
have  died  of  hotter  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs.  The 
•Mtoment  of  Apuleius,  however,  is  the  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  which  he  expired  without  pain  or  die- 
ease,  from  the  pure  exhaustion  of  nature  {L  c^^Vai. 
Max,,  12,  6). — PhilmnoB  began  to  exhibit  comedy 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menuder,  and  before  the  118th  Olympiad.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonna,  son  of  Demo- 
trins.  It  has  been  said  above  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-eeven  years;  Soidas,  however,  makes  it  ntne- 
^•«ix,  and  other  authorities  ninety-nine.  {Diod., 
Sdog.,  lib.  23,  ed.  ftp.,  vol.  9,  p.  818.-- C/iii/oiiV 
Fatti  HeUenicif  2d  ed.,  p.  167.)  The  fngmenu  of 
Phdemon  are  usually  printed  along  vrith  those  of  Me- 
nander. The  beet  edition  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
of Meineke,  BeroZ.,  1823, 8vo.  {TkeairtofiheGnekf, 
p.  121,  ed.  4.)-<-II.  A  son  ef  the  preceding,  slso  a 
comic  poet,  and  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  Philemon 
the  younger  {6  ttt^repoc.^Aihen.,  7,  p.  291,  d.)u 

PmLSTiBtoe,  a  eunuch  made  governor  of  Perga- 
Bine  by  Lysimachue.    {Vid.  Pergamus  11.) 

PniLiTAS,  a  nsfttve  oif  Cos,  aid  the  only  poet  that 
we  know  of  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  made  him 
preceptor  to  his  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Pfailsdel- 
phus.  Philetas  waa  both  a  grammarian  and  poet.  He 
1  elegiee,  which  were  dm  model  m  thoeo4»f 


PMpeitina,  and  he  ie  aaid  to  bavie  |iveB  quite aaew 
character  to  this  species  of  poetry,  in  his  deseriptiea 
of  the  joys  and  sonows  of  love.  He  wrote  also  ijriic 
and  lighter  poeins.  The  ancients  prized  him  veiy 
highly,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Cos  erected  a  biaien 
statue  to  him.  Quintilian  ranks  him  next  to  Cslli- 
machns  (10,  1,  68).  We  have  only  a  few  fragncBis 
remaining  of  his  elegies,  and  some  verses  also  in  the 
anthology.  Philetaa  was  remarkable  for  hie  devotion 
to  etudy,  and  reduced  himeelf  by  his  great  appbcstion 
to  so  emsciated  a  habit  of  body,  that,  aecordmg  to  the 
story  told  in  ^lian,  he  used  to  wear  leaden  mIss  to 
his  shoes  or  eandals  {fioXl66€v  irtfot^fdva  h  ndir 
wrodiifjiasi  irl^/cara)  to  prevent  his  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind!  (.£/um,  F.  if.,  9,  14.)  Athennni 
says,  that  he  wore  bells  of  lead  around  hie  feet  (01^ 
pac  ix  fi6}j66ov  nemufftivetQ  ix^iv  nepi  tu  irMe,  12, 
p.  662,  b.).  The  wonder  ia  bow  he  could  have  walked. 
Atheoaus  also  statea  that  he  fairly  wore  himself  awij 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  solve  the  sophism  called  bf 
the  ancients  ifev66fU9€v  (or  ^fevdoXoyo^),  and  the  spi- 
thet  on  his  tomb,  which  this  writer  cites,  conoborttss 
the  statement.  {Atkem.^  9,  p.  401,  s. — Casen^.,  ed 
loc.) 

Phiuppi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  Uie  northeast  of  An- 
phipolis,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Paa- 
g»us.  It  waa  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the 
aite  of  an  old  Thasian  settlement.  The  Thasians  bad 
been  attracted  by  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  ninei 
in  this  qusrter,  and  the  eettlement  formed  by  them  was 
called  (3renides,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  sources  which  descended  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain  («pm»  *  'T'^)-  P^JV 
of  Macedon  havmg  turned  his  attention  to  the  aAiis 
of  Thrac^,  the  pooeeasion  of  Crenidee  and  Mount  Pia- 
gnus  naturally  entered  his  views.  Aocordittgly,  he  in- 
vaded this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotye  from  Us 
throne,  sad  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  city  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Thadan  colony,  aa  above  mentioned, 
which  he  named  after  himeelf,  Pbilif^i.  (Died.  Sic, 
16,  8.)  When  Macedonia  became  aubject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  edvantsAes  attending  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Phhippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  theie ; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  that  it  wis 
already  at  that  period  one  of  the  moot  flourishing  cities 
in  this  part  of  their  empire  (16,  12. — Compare  Plm., 
4, 10).  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  hisioiy  from  the 
great -victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Ocuvianui 
over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the 
republican  party  was  completely  subdued.  {AffiM., 
BeU.  Cts.,  4,  107,  sefq.-^Dio  Caee.,  47,  41.)  Phil- 
ippi,  however,  is  renaered  more  interesting  from  ^ 
ciicumstance  of  its  being  the  first  place  in  Bonne 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  Sl  Paul  (A.D. 
61),  as  we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acu  of  the 
Apostles,  and  also  from  the  Epistie  he  has  addreseed 
to  hie  Philippian  converts  (4,  16),  where  the  seal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippiana  towards  their  apostle  re- 
ceived a  just  commendation.  We  hear  frequently  of 
bishops  of  Philippi,  and  the  town  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Ita  ruina  still  retain 
the  name  of  FiUbah,  {Cremer's  Ane.  Oreeu,  vol  It 
p.  301,  eeqq. — Mmmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  232.) 

PbilippopSlis,  a  city  in  tlw  interior  of  Threes,  on 
the  southesst  side  of  the  Hebms,  and  aome  distsncs 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadrianopolia.  It  was  situate  in 
a  large  plain,  on  «  mountain  with  three  summits,  end 
hence  received  slso  the  appellation  of  Trimontioo. 
It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  the  Remsn 
times  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Threcia. 
The  modem  name  ie  PUihe  or  PkilioopoH.  (Stej^ 
%r.,  #.  v.'-Itin.  Am.,  136.— IBctwI.,  p.  686.— fa- 
ct*., ilnn.,  3,  28.^P&lyh.,  6,  100.— iimrn.  Mure.,  H, 
10.) 

pBiLiPfvs,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  kmgs  of  Macedo 
lie,  and  the  fint  of  the  name.    He  soceeeded  his 
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Athff  AxgmiMt  abMt  M8  B.C.  •neMiSng  to 
ctooBolofen,  and  reigned,  ts  Eueebios  atatee,  tbtrty- 
oigbt  yMn,  but,  accoiding  to  Dezippua,  thirty-five. 
{Suttb^  p.  57.-^/)ectn'.,  cp.  Sym^U.,  p.  268,  lef.) 
Thaee  nombers,  however,  are  obvioualy  manofactured 
by  cbrooologers,  upon  no  certaui  or  positive  testimony, 
aiace  none  existed.  (C^nUm,  Fawt,  HeU.^  voL  1,  p. 
S31.)— 1(.  The  second  of  the  name  waa  Uie  son  of 
Amyntas  11.  of  Macedonia.  This  latter  monarch  left 
three  sons  at  the  time  of  his  death,  under  the  eare  of 
their  mother  Eurydice.  Of  tbeee,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest, had  joet  attained  to  man's  estate ;  but  Peidiccasi, 
«nd  Philip  the  youngest  of  the  three,  vrere  still  nnder 
•ge.  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  great  promise,  had  scaroely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  he  lost  his  life  bv  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
iDwi.  Sic.t  15,  71.)  Daring  his  reign,  however, 
short  as  it  was,  he  waa  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Ptolemy  of  Alorua.  We  do  not  know  whether  Ptole* 
■ly  waa  in  anj  way  related  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
whether  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  But  it  seems 
dear  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  queen  Eurydice, 
tlie  widowed  mother,  and  was  probably  her  paramour. 
According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  the 
Thebaa  commander,  came  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  and  PhiUp  waa  one 
of  the  hostages  delivered  on  tlus  occasion  to  the  um- 
pire. As  cms,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
tht  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator  JBschines, 
who  relates  that  PhiUp  waa  atill  in  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  hie  eider  brother's  death,  Mr.  Thirlwall  in- 
clines to  the  following  opinion :  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  moat  have 
happened  a  very  short  time  after  the  compromise,  Pe- 
lopidaa,  who  was  in  Theesaly,  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  tyrant  of  Pbers,  waa  invited  into 
Macedonia  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pro- 
eerve  the  crown  for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  iB  aaid,  gave  fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for  the  pei^ 
formaoce  of  bis  promises,  aationg  whom. was  his  own 
son  Philoxenos.  It  seems  more  natural,  according  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  Philip  should  have  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Thebana  under  these  circnm- 
stances,  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  conteat  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.  {Hitiory  of  Gre§u^  vol.  6, 
p.  1630  Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 
three  years :  Diodorus  simply  says  that  he  reigned  so 
long :  probably,  however,  be  never  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have  hsd  no 
intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to  the  rightful 
heir.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  ss  much  in  self<-defence,  as 
to  avenge  his  brother's  murder  or  his  mother's  shame, 
that  Peraiccas  killed  him.  Concemii^  the  reign  of 
Peidiccas  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  role,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  son  by 
the  name  of  Amyntas.  At  the  time  of  this  event 
PhiUp  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Diodoras  sup- 
posee  that  he  was  still  at  Thebes,  out  that,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  his  brother's  death,  he  made  his  es- 
cape and  suddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia  (16,  S).  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  story  may  have 
taken  this  form :  a  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea» 
sily  bo  supposed  by  writers  acquainted  with  his  aobse- 

nt  history,  would  not  have  been  willingly  surren- 
I  by  the  Thebans ;  it  is  certain,  however,  from 
better  authority,  that  be  bad  been  already  restored 
to  bis  country,  sod,  it  is  probable,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiecas,  when  the  Thebana  could  have  no  mo* 
tive  for  detaming  him.  Extrava^tly  as  some  mod- 
cm  writers  have  indulged  their  imagination  witb  re> 
gard  to  the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  empbyed 
daring  his  sojourn  st  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overrate  the  imporUnce  of  the  opportunities  it  affoiHsd 
hiM  for  the  aoqnisitioik  of  ▼arioos  kinds  of  knowledm^ 
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orto  doubt  that  he  tvafled  himself  ef  than  widi  tO  te 
energy  and  perseversnce  which  belonged  to  bis  chss- 
acter.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  probable  tlMt  the  house  of 
Polymnis,  the  father  of  Epaminondaa*  ahould  have 
been  choeen  for  his  residence,  as  Diodoms  relates, 
than  that  of  Pammenee,  according  to  Plutarch's  stater- 
ment :  and  the  lable  of  his  Pythagorean  studies,  wor* 
thy  of  Diodoms,  is  below  criticism.  Bnt  a  cenaia 
tincture  of  phifosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  slmost 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  edneataon.  It 
was  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  study  of  philoso* 
phy,  either  specotative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  ocen* 
pied  Philips  attention  during  the  period  of  his  resi* 
dence  at  Thebea.  To  the  society  in  which  it  vras 
passed,  he  may  have. been  mapily  indebted  for  that 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  him 
both  to  write  and  apeak  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  tbo  most  practised 
orstors  of  the  day.  But  the  moot  important  advan- 
tages which  he  gained  from  his  stay  at  Thsbes  were 
probably  derived  from  the  military  and  political  les* 
sons,  with  which  the  conversation  of  generals  and 
suteamen  like  Epaminondaa,  Pelopidea,  and  their 
friends,  coukl  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was  by  them 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece ;  or  rather  they, 
more  particnlarlv  Epaminondas,  had  given  it  a  new 
form  ;  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  caropaigas 
would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent  and  ambi* 
tious  yonth.  Thebes  waa  at  tfaia  time  the  great  centre 
of  political  movements :  the  point  Uota  which  the  con« 
dition,  interests,  and  mntoal  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states  might  be  moat  diatinotly  surveyed.  Here,  too, 
were  gained  the  cleareat  ideaa  of  the  state  of  parties, 
of  the  nature  and  woriiihg  of  republican,  eepeciaUy  of 
deflM>ciatical,institations :  here  probably  Philip  learned 
many  of  thoae  secrets  which  often  enabled  him  to  coih 
qoer  without  dfawhig  the  sword.  And  as  he  vras 
placed  in  one  of  the  moat  lavonnble  positions  for 
studying  the  Greek  chamcter,  so  the  need  which  hie 
sitoatioo  imposed  on  him,  of  continual  caution  and  self- 
control  must  have  aerved  tery  greatly  to  sharpen  his 
natural  sagacity,  and  to  form  the  address  which  he  a^ 
terward  diaplayed  in  deahng  with  men,  and  winning 
them  for  his  ends.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almoet 
every  qoality  that  eould  fit  him  for  the  station  which  he 
was  destined  to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robust-' 
nesa,  which  was,  no  doubt,  well  trained  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Theban  pabsstras :  a  BoUe  person,  a  command* 
ing  and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  td  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation  r»* 
qniaite  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demanda  of  a  rhetorical 
age :  quickness  of  observation,  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment, presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  inventioir,  and  dez« 
terity  in  the  management  of  men  and  things.  There 
seem  lo  have  been  two  features  in  his  character,  which, 
in  another  station  or  nnder  different  ciraometances, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  per^ 
son,  but  which  were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  as  t» 
contribute  not  a  little  to  hie  eoccess.  He  appeara  to 
have  been  by  his  temperament  prone  to  alnwst  every 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure.  But  as  his  Hfe  vras  too  busy 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  hia  biaa«  bia  occasional  ex- 
cesses wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  condescension.  So 
his  natural  humour  would  perhaps  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  hia  dignity  in  his  inlereovrse  with  his  in- 
feriors. But  to  Phiup,  the  great  king,  the  conqoerer, 
the  restless  politicisn,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  oe» 
eurred  so  rsrely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influ- 
enoe  with  the  vulgar,  and  could  notor  expoee  him  to 
contempt.  From  that  he  was  secured  by  the  energy  of 
his  will,  which  made  all  his  foenltiee  aiid  aecom|Nisb- 
ments  of  mind  and  ho4y,  and  oven  bis  failinga,  as  well 
as  what  mav  be  called,  in  a  lower  sense,  his  virtnes,  hie 
afiabiUty^dsiattcy,  and  geaerasi^,  always  I  ~ 
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to  th«  mnpoMt  of  Ilia  lofty  anbitioD.  A  monl  eoti- 
nate  of  aiich  a  man'a  character  is  comprised  in  the  bare 
mention  of  his  ruling  passion,  and  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  any  investiffation  into  the  motives  of  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  him 
in  any  other  liflfat  than  as  an  instmment  of  Providence 
for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations.— It  was  in  the  106th 
Olympiad,  and  aboet  860  B.C.,  that  Philip  took  charge 
of  the  government  of  Macedonia,  not  as  monarch,  Irot 
as  the  nearest  kinsman,  and  as  guardian  of  the  ro]fml 
infant,  the  son  of  his  brother  Perdiccaa.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed  was  one  of  great 
apparent  diffionlty  and  danger,  and  the  throne  which 
he  had  to  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
qnarters,  by  the  vietonoos  lUyrians  as  well  as  by  the 
Poonians,  and  laaitly  by  an  Athenian  force,  which  was 
deetined  to  place  Aigsos,  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  The  lUyrians,  happily, 
did  not  press  their  advantage ;  and  the  Ptoonians  were 
indoced  to  desist  from  hmitiUties  by  skilful  negotisp 
lions,  and  secret  presents  made  to  their  leaders.  The 
Athenians-were  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  defeat,  were  forced  to  surrender.  (Diod. 
8ie.y  lA,  8.)  Philip,  however,  generously  granted 
them  their  liberty,  and  immediately  sent  a  deputation 
to  Athens  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted.  (DemosM.  m  Arutoer.,  ^  144.)  By  the 
deatn  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Peonia  that  counrry 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Philip,  but 
whether  by  right  of  succession  or  by  conquest  we  are 
not  informed.  He  next  directed  his  arms  sgainst  the 
lUyrians,  who  were  totally  routed  after  a  severe  con- 
Itict.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  amonnted 
to  7000  men ;  and  they^were  oompelled  to  accept  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  ceded 
to  him  all  that  they  possessed  eaat  of  the  Lake  of  Lvcb- 
nitis,  and  thus  not  only  save  him  the  command  of  the 
principal  pass  by  which  they  had  been  used  to  penetrate 
mio  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  whieh  he  might 
at  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory  to  the 
ehores  of  the  Adriatic.  (Consult  Lettke'w  Northern 
Oretee,  vol.  8,  p.  88l.>  It  may  safely  be  presumed 
that,  after  this  brilliant  suocees,  Philip  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  assume  the  kingly  title.  His  usurpation,  lor 
such  it  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  laws  of 
MacedoB,  was,  however,  most  probably  sanctioned  by 
the  onaoimoos  consent  of  both  the  array  and  nation. 
How  secure  he  felt  himself  in  their  affiBctions  is  mant- 
fsst  from  his  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He 
was  so  little  jesloos  of  him,  that  be  brought  him  to  his 
court,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  upon  him.  {Pdyan,,  8,  60. — Arritanj 
Exp.  AL,  I,  b.-^Athemmu,  18,  p.  667.)  The  trans- 
fer  of  the  crown  was  so  quiet  and  noiseless  that  it 
seems  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
entors,  whose  silence  may,  at  all  eventa,  be  admitted 
as  a  oroof  that  there  waa  nothing  in  the  transsction  on 
which  they  could  ground  a  charge  against  Philip. — His 
vietorv  over  the  lUyrians  is  connected  bv  Diodonis 
vrith  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phsJaox,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of  the 
ancients  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently  rsject- 
ed  in  modem  times,  without  any  just  reason.  We 
may  indeed  doubt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  Philip's  reiffn,  differed  in  sny  impor- 
tant feature  from  that  which  was  already  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  from  the  Theban  phalanx.  But 
it  is  another  question  whether  the  Macedonian  armies 
had  ever  been  organised  on  thia  phm ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
•nthors,  certainly  better  informed  i&n  oorselvee,  that 
it  was  first  introduced  by  Philip.    Nor  is  there  any 
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some  improvements  m  the  arms  or  the  struetnrs  of  the 
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which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet*  and 
to  the  honow  of  in  inToator.    Both  the  taotka 
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and  the  diaeqiline  of  the  army  eeem  to  have  been  in 
a  very  low  state  snnder  his  predecessors ;  and  this  wis, 
perhsps,  the  main  cause  of  the  defeats  which  they  so 
often  experienced  from  the  neighbouring  barbtnuit. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  the  discipline  than  to 
the  organisation  of  his  forces;  and  his  regulations 
wera  enforced  with  inflexible  severity  .-*In  the  coarss 
of  about  a  vear  from  his  brother's  dsath,  Philip  lud 
freed  himself  from  all  his  domestic  embanassments, 
and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne.  In  a 
sommaiy  account  like  the  preaent,  we  must  neoesssri- 
ly  confine  oorselvee  to  a  rapid  aketch  of  ths  principsl 
evente  of  his  leign.  Allied  vfith  Athens,  we  nnd  hun, 
in  conjunction  with  that  power,  carrying  on  operations 
against  the  rapoblic  of  Otynthus,  and  seising  npon  ths 
city  of  Potidaa ;  but,  soon  after,  from  some  causa 
which  ia  not  apparent,  he  made  peace  with  the  Olyn- 
tbisns,  and  turned  bis  arma  against  Amphipolis,  which 
had  preeerved  its  independence  ever  since  the  days  of 
Brasidas.  After  a  siege  of  some  duratiooi  the  pltes 
was  tsken  and  added  to  his  dominions,  and  Philip 
nest  turned  his  attention  to  the  acquiaition  of  aome 
valuable  gold-mines  on  the  Thracian  coaat,  which  ba> 
longed  to  the  people  of  Thaaos.  For  this  porposs  hs 
crossed  the  Simmon,  and,  having  eaaily  overcome  the 
resistance  that  was  offered  on  the  part  of  Cotvs,  king 
of  Thrace,  he  took  possession  of  Cronides,  the  Tba- 
sian  mining  eatablishment,  when  he  founded  a  con* 
aiderable  town,  and  named  it  Pbilippi.  The  Athe- 
nians, meanwhile,  incited  the  Thracians  and  lUyriins 
to  take  up  arms  againat  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
rising  power  inspired  them  with  well-founded  grounds 
for  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  but  the  latter  wero  again  de- 
feated by  Parmenio,  and  Philip  easily  repelled  Ihe 
former  in  person.  The  small  republic  of  Methoos, 
which  had  aUM>  shown  a  spirit  of  hostility  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Athens,  was  snrrounded  by  a  Macedonian 
army,  and,  though  the  town  held  out  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  Philip  received  during  the  aiege  a  wound  by 
which  he  lost  an  eye,  it  waa  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender.  At  thie  period,  the  Thessalian  towns,  bsiqg 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Phe- 
ne,  supported  by  the  Phociana,  urgently  sousht  the  aid 
of  the  King  of  Macedon.  He  acoordingfy  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in  its 
plains  encountered  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Ono- 
marehus,  the  Phocian  leader.  Here,  however,  ths 
usual  good  fortune  of  Philip  forsook  Um ;  and,  b^ 
twice  vanquiahed  with  graat  loss,  he  effected  his  re- 
treat into  Macedonia  with  considerable  difficulty.  Un- 
dismayed, however,  by  theae  roverses,  and  having 
quickly  recruited  his  army,  he  once  more  entersd  Thes- 
saly, whither  also  Onomarohua  directed  his  msreh  lion 
Phods.  The  two  armies  wera  again  engaged  at  no 
great  distance  from  Phexw,  when  Philip  gained  a  com- 
plete victmy ;  aix  thousand  of  the  enemy  having  psr^ 
ished  on  the  field,  among  whom  was  Onomarehos,  their 
general.  This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Pher«,  PagasB,  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly, 
which  henceforth  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of 
Philip  on  every  occasion.  {Justm^  8,  2.— jPoJ!yi.,  9, 
33.)  Meanwhile,  the  republic  of  Olynthus,  which  hsd 
recovered  its  strength  under  the  protection  of  Mace- 
donia, came  to  a  rapture  with  that  power,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  a  party  in  Athens.  Wsr  waa,  in  con- 
sequence, determined  upon,  and  iHe  Olynthians,  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  Athenian  force  under  Chsrss, 
twice  veutnied  to  attack  the  army  of  Philip,  bat,  being 
unsuccessful  on  both  occssions,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retire  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  to  which 
the  enemy  innnedtately  laid  siege.  At  variance  among 
themselves,  and  open  to  treac&ry  and  defection,  from 
the  bribery  employed,  as  it  is  said,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  Philip,  the  Olynthians  were  ultimately 
forced  to  surrender ;  vrhen  the  King  of  Macedon,  bent 
on  the  deetmetioii  of  a  state  which  had  so  oAon  men* 
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■eed  the  teeiiritf  of  lus  domiokmi,  gtte  up  ih«  town 
to  plunder,  aod  reduced  the  inh&bitantt  to  tlewjr. 
Intiinidated  bj  these  revenee,  the  Atheniaiw,  not  long 
after,  aought  a  reconciUation  with  Philip,  mod  aent  a 
depotatioi],  constating  of  eleven  of  their  moat  diatio- 
gniahed  oratori  and  atoteeinen,  among  whom  were 
JSachinea,  Demoethenea,  and  Cteaipbon,  to  neootiate 
a  treaty.  (^acAm.,  ie  fUt.  Leg.j  p.  80.)  Theee 
ambaaaadors  were  roost  graciously  received  by  Philip, 
•od  on  his  sending  envoys  to  Athens,  with  foil  power 
to  settle  the  preliminaries,  peace  waa  condaded.  (X>s- 
jROffA.,  de  Leg.,  p.  414.)  Philip  waa  now  enabled  to 
terminate  the  Sacred  War,  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
cited to  take  the  command,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Fiid.  Phocis.)  Hav* 
ing  paased  Thermopyla  witbont  oppoeition,  he  entered 
Phocis  at  the  head  of  a  eonaidenble  army,  and  was 
enabled  to  pat  an  end  at  once  to  this  obalinate  strag- 
gle witbont  farther  bloodshed.  He  waa  now  m»ii* 
imoasly  elected  a  member  of  the  AmphictyoQie  coon- 
cil,  after  which  he  returned  to  Macedon,  having  reaped 
in  this  expedition  a  vast  aeceasion  of  fame  and  pcJHi- 
larity,  as  the  defender  and  anpporter  of  religion.  The 
sQccesa  of  Philip  in  thia  quarter  waa  ealeufaued,  how- 
ever, to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  fean  of  Athena,  and 
the  party  which  waa  adverse  to  his  interests  in  that 
city  took  advantage  of  thia  circumatance  to  urge  the 
people  to  measures  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
al of  hostilities  with  Macedon.  The  Athenian  com- 
manden  in  Thrace  were  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppose  Philip  in  all  his  ondenakinga,  and  aecretly  to 
favour  thoae  towns  which  might  revolt  ftom  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  monareh  waa  engaged  in  b 
ffinff  the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  near  the 
Hellespont,  the  Atheniana  on  aeveral  oecaaiona  aaabt- 
ed  them  with  supplies,  and  did  not  acnple  even  to 
make  incursions  into  the  Macedonian  temtory  from 
the  Chenoneae.  Theae  meaaorea  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  finally  abandon- 
ing his  projects  on  the  Hellespont,  turned  faiia  thoughta 
entirely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  Sacred  War  had  ariaen«  which, 
though  of  trifling  magnitude  in  itaelf,  produced  very 
important  results  to  two  of  the  leading  atates  of  Greece. 
The  Amphissians,  who  bebnsed  to  the  Locri  Oxole, 
bad  occupied  by  force,  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been  declared  accursed 
by  the  Amphictyones,  and  unfit  for  culture.  Thia  act  of 
defiance  necessarily  called  for  the  interference  of  -that 
aasemblv  ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
of  Amphiasa  would  be  supported  bv  Athens  and  other 
states,  it  was  determined  to  elect  Philip  general  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  commit  to  him  the  sole 
direction  of  the  mesanres  to  be  pursued.  (iEsdkm. 
til  Ctes.,  p.  71. — Dem,t  ds  Cor.)  The  Amphisaiana 
were,  of  course,  easily  reduced  and  poniahed ;  but  the 
Atheniana,  who  had  avowedly  favoured  their  caoae, 
found  themselves  too  far  implicated  to  recede  with 
honour  upon  the  near  approach  of  Philip.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  occupied  £latea,  whioi 
commanded  the  principal  pasa  into  Phocia,  the  coun- 
cil waa  summoned,  and  it  waa  determined  to  am- 
ter  all  the  forcea  of  the  repnblict  and,  if  poaaible,  to  in- 
duce the  Thebans  to  espouse  their  interesu.  An  em* 
bassv  was  accordin^y  deapatched  to  Thebee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Demoethenea ;  and  aoch  was  the 
effect  of  their  great  ontor'a  eloqneaee,  that  he  auc- 
ceeded  in  persusdtng  the  Basotiana  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding  all  the  argumenta  uiged  againat 
this  step  by  the  deputy  of  Philip,  who  waa  present  at 
the  debate.  The  combined  forces  of  the  two  repub- 
lica  took  tiie  field,  and,  marching  lowsids  the  Pbocian 
frontier,  encamped  at  Chsnonea,  in  Bcsotia.  Here, 
after  aome  partial  and  indecisive  actiona,  a  general  en- 
gagement at  length  took  place,  which  was  obstinately 
cottteated  oq  boSi  aideoi  but  finallj  tuminited  in  the 


total  diacomfitore  of  the  Athemana  mi  their  Mm, 
Thia  reeult  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Thebee 
possessed  at  the  time  no  general  of  suflkient  note  to 
be  even  mentioned,  except  Theagenea,  who  ia  named 
only  to  be  branded  aa  a  traitor  7j)mareiM9  in  Dsm., 
^  76),  and  the  namea  of  Charea,  Ljaiclea,  and  Strato- 
dea,  who  commanded  the  Atheniana,  could  inspire 
little  confidence.  In  numbers,  the  confederates  ap- 
pear to  have  at  leaat  equalled  the  enemv  ;  but  though 
the  Sacred  Band  atiU  fNreserved  iu  ezceUent  discipline 
and  spirit,  the  Atheniana,  who  had  now  Inr  many  yean 
been  little  need  to  military  aervice,  were  ill-matched 
with  the  Macedonian  veterana  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  the  able  olBoen  foraiod  in  hie  achool,  and  animated 
by  the  proeence  of  the  ^oong  prince  Alexander,  whom 
hia  father  intruated  with  tM  command  of  one  wiog» 


where,  however,  some  of  his  best  generals 
tiooed  at  hia  aide.    We  know  very  little  more  of  the 
caoaea  which  determined  the  event  of  the  battle>  and 
theae  are  amply  adiicient  to  account  for  it    If  wo 
may  believe  rolywnua,  Philip  at  firat  reatrained  the 
ardour  of  hia  troopa,  until  toe  Atheniana  had  apent 
much  of  the  vigour  and  fury  with  which  they  made 
their  onaet  (4,  S,  7).    Then  it  ippsara  Alexander 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  the  enemy's  nnks,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.     (Died.,  16,  66.) 
Alexander  waa  in  the  wing  oppoaed  to  the  Thebana, 
and  firat  charged  the  Sacred  Band.    The  Thebans 
seem  to  have  Kept  their  ground  longeat,  and  probably 
sufifered  most    The  Sacred  Band  waa  cot  off  to  a 
man,  but  fighting  where  it  atood.    Demoethenea  waa 
not  a  hero  of  thia  kind  :  but  he  waa  certainly  reproach- 
ed with  cowardice,  bccauae  he  eacaped  iu  the  general 
fiight,  only  by  thoae  who  wished  that  he  had  been  left 
on  the  field.    Of  the  Atheniana  not  more  than  1000 
wefe  statu,  but  MOO  were  taken  priaonera :  among 
these,  Demades  fell  into  the  enemy'a  hands.    The  loes 
of  the  Thebana  ia  not  reported  m  numbers,  but  the 
prisonen  were  probably  fewer  than  the  slain.    It  waa 
not  the  amount  of  these  looses,  however,  that  gave 
such  importance  to  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  that  it  baa 
been  generally  conaidered  aa  the  blow  which  put  an 
end  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  any  more  than  it 
waa  the  loas  sustained  by  SparU  at  Leuctra  that  de- 
prived her  of  her  aopreroacy.    But  the  event  of  thia 
day  broke  up  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
againat  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  its  otoiost  efforts  could 
not  rtise  a  foroe  sufficient  to  meet  hiun  with  any  chance 
of  auccess,  in  the  field.    Each  of  the  allied  sutes  waa 
therefore  left  at  hia  merey.    The  consternation  which 
the  tidioga  of  thia  disaater  cauaed  at  Athens  waa  prob- 
ably greater  than  had  ever  been  known  there,  except 
after  the  loaa  at  ^aoa  Potamos.    As  long  as  it  re- 
mained uncertain  what  use  PbiHp  would  make  of  hia 
victory,  there  waa  certainly  reason  to  fear  the  worst : 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  first  he  rejected  the  application 
of  the  heralda,  who  came  from  Lebadea  to  ast  leave  to 
bury  the  alain  (Pint.,  Vit.  X,  Oral.  Hyperid^  p.  849,  a,\ 
we  might  auppoae  that  he  wiahed  to  keepthe  vanquish- 
ed a  while  in  suspense  aa  to  their  fate.    That  he  should 
even  have  forgotten  himself  for  a  time  on  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  success 
which  had  suddenly  crowned  the  plans  and  labours  of 
ao  many  yeara,  would  not  be  at  all  inconaisteot  with  hia 
character.     He  is  aaid  to  have  risen  from  the  banquet 
to  visit  the  field  of  battle,  and,  as  he  moved  in  dance 
among  the  bodiea  of  the  slain,  though  the  sight  of  the 
SacnS  Band  drew  firom  him  an  exclamation  of  sym- 
pathy, to  have  parodied  and  sung  the  commencement 
of  one  of  the  decrees  of  Demosthenes.    {Plut.,  Vii. 
Demoith.,  80.)    This  anecdote  is  more  credible  than 
that  he  expoaed  himaelf  to  the  rebuke  of  Demades  by 
his  behaviour  to  his  prisonen.    {Diod,  Sic.,  16,  87.) 
It  would  be  abaurd  to  suppose,  with  Diodorua,  that 
auch  a  man  aa  Demadea,  however  the  king  might  be 
pleased  at  aoch  a  moment  with  hia  freedom  and  wit. 
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tlttt  Philip  did  not  diadaJD  to  gain  him  for  his  owb  eods. 
Mid  to  couunttnicate  hia  daeigna  to  him,  and  employ 
him  aa  hia  ageot.  Tho  mannar  in  which  Philip  finally 
traatad  hia  conqnerad  aoemiea  excited  general  aur- 
priae,  and  haa  earned,  peihapa,  nx»a  praiaa  than  it  de> 
■arvea.  He  diamiaaed  the  Athenian  priaonen  without 
ranaom,  aeveral  of  them  even  newly  clothed,  and  all 
with  their  bafigage ;  and  f«nt  Antipater,  accompanied, 
Juatin  aaya,  Cy  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bonea  of  theii 
dead,  whom  he  bad  bimaelf  honoured  with  faneral  htea 
(Po/yft.,  6,  10),  to  Athena,  with  ofiera  of  peace,  on 
terma  auch  aa  an  Athenian  would  aearceiy  We  Ten- 
tared  to  propoae  to  him.  The  commonwealth  waa  re- 
quired, indeed,  to  reaign  a  part  of  ita  foreign  poaaee- 
aiona,  pethapa  all  but  the  Cberaoneaua,  Lemnoa,  Im- 
iMoe,  and  Samoa  {Plut.,  Vit.  Alex,,  88) ;  bat  it  waa 
left  in  ondiatorbed  poaaeaaion  of  all  ita  domeatic  re- 
aoarcea,  and  ita  territory  waa  OTen  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Oropua,  which  Thebea  waa  fonsed  to  reaign. 
(Ponaati.,  1,  34.)  The  Taloe  of  theee  conceaaiona 
waa  greatly  enhanced  by  compariaon  with  the  condi*- 
tiona  on  which  peace  waa  gnnted  to  the  Thebana. 
They  wen  obliged  to  ranaom  not  only  their  priaonera, 
bat  their  dead.  Net  only  Oropus,  but  the  aovereignty 
of  the  BoBotian  towna  waa  taken  from  then.  Platsa 
and  OrchomenoB  were  reatored  to  aa  many  aa  could 
be  found  of  their  old  inhabitants  :  at  leaat  they  were 
filled  with  an  independent  popelatioa  implacably  boa- 
tile  to  Thebea.  But  this  waa  the  lighteat  part  of  her 
paniahment.  She  loat  not  only  power,  but  freedom. 
She  waa  compelled  to  admit  a  Macedonian  garriaon 
mto  the  ciudel,  and  to  recall  her  exilea.  The  sot- 
emment  waa  lodged  in  their  hands  i  a  council  of  three 
hundred,  aelected  from  them,  waa  inveated  with  ao- 
prame  authority,  both  legialative  and  judicial.  (Jiw- 
ItN,  9,  4.)  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Atheniana  haa 
been  commonly  accounted  magnanimoua.  It  may  in- 
deed be  aaid,  that  in  them  he  did  honour  to  the  manly 
raaiatance  of  open  enemiea,  while  in  the  eaae  of  the 
Thebana  he  puniahed  treachery  and  ingrttitode,  and, 
knowing  th^  people  to  be  generally  hostile  to  him,  he 
crushed  the  power  of  the  stato,  and  uaed  the  faction 
which  depended  on  him  aa  the  inatrument  of  bia  Ten- 
geance.  On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  thia  waa  done,  he  had  the  leaa  reaaon  to 
dreaid  the  hostility  of  Athena  :  he  might  safely  concil- 
iate the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  a  splendid  example 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  ia  not  improbable  that 
this  waa  the  course  to  which  be  waa  inclined  by  hia 
Own  prepoaaeasions.  But,  had  it  been  otberwiae,  there 
were  reasons  enough  to  detor  ao  wsir  a  prince  from 
Tiolent  measures,  which  would  have  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.  He  had  probably  veiy  early  intolli- 
gence  of  the  preparationa  for  defence  which  they  had 
begun  while  tncy  expected  an  invasion.  He  nbight, 
indeed,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 
Decelesn  war :  but  it  waa  by  no  meana  certain  that 
he  could  make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  Pinsua : 
and  nothing  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  immediate 
tucceas  could  have  rendered  the  attempt  adTisable. 
The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  eren  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  waa  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  Frkilip's  ofien  were  gladly,  if  not 
thankfully  received  at  Athena ;  and  he  now  saw  bia 
road  open  to  the  Peloponneaaa.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
inth, whither  he  had  invited  all  the  atatoa  of  Greece 
to  send  their  deputies,  h6  held  a  congrees,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  league  against  Persia.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  this  aasemblage  was  indeed  to  aettle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  put  an  end  to  iateatine  feuds 
by  the  authority  of  a  supreme  council.  But  it  waa 
well  known,  that  Philip  meant  to  nse  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  loi^  cherished, 
the  invaaisn,  namely,  of  the  Peraian  empire.  All  hie 
piopoaala  were  adopted.  Wat  waa  deeknd  agaiaat. 
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Pania,  ind  he  waa  appointed  to  command  the  natinBd 
foroea  with  which  it  waa  to  be  waged.  One  object 
only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  in  the  aouth  of 
Greece:  to  fulfil  the  promiaea  which  be  had  made 
aome  yeara  before  to  hia  Peloponneaian  alliea,  to  ani- 
mate them  by  hia  presence,  anid  to  make  Sparta  feel 
the  eflfects  of  his  displeasure,  for  having  been  the  only 
Grecian  atate  which  did  not  aend  ministers  to  the  con- 
greaa  at  Corinth.  Hia  march  through  the  Peloponne- 
sus  was  for  the  moat  part  a  peaceful  triumphant  prog^ 
reaa,  and  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  tracoa  of  it  are 
left  in  our  hiatorical  fragmenta.  It  ia  cbiefiy  by  aome 
caaual  alluaiona  to  it  in  Polybiua  and  Paoaaniaa  that 
the  fact  itaelf  ia  ascertained.  In  Laconia  Philip  made 
a  longer  atay,  and  encountered  aome  reaistance.  It 
appeara,  howeveiv  that  in  the  end  Sparu  waa  com- 
pelled  to  aubmit  to  the  terma  which  he  prescribed. 
The  vreatom  atatea  beyond  the  iathmua  likewiae  ac- 
knowied^  hia  anthority :  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Macedoman  party  in  Acarnania  were  driven  into  exile, 
and  Ambracia  conaented  to  receive  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison. (DwiL  iSitc.,  17, 3.)  Byzantium  alao,  it  aecma, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  which  waa  little  mora 
than  a  decent  name  for  aubjection..  Thua  crowned 
with  new  honoara,  having  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  having  eatabliahed  his  power  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tion in  every  part  of  Greece,  he  returned  in  the  autumn 
of  338  B.C.  to  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  the  great  en- 
terprise on  which  his  thoughu  were  now  wholly  k>cnt. 
This  brilliant  fortune,  however,  waa  before  long  oTer- 
cast  by  a  cloud  of  domeatic  troublea.  Philip,  not  less 
from  temperament  than  policy,  had  adopted  the  Oriontal 
uaage  of  polygamy,  which,  though  repugnant  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  mannera,  did  not  in  thia  age,  aa  we  find 
from  oiher  examplea,  ahock  public  opinion  in  Greece* 
Thua,  it  aeems,  before  his  marriage  with  Olympiaa,  he 
had  formed  several  matrimonial  alhancea,  which  might 
all  contributo  to  atrengthen  his  political  intereato.  An 
IHyrian  princess,  a  Macedonian  lady,  apparently  of  the 
Lyncestian  family,  which  had  some  remoto  claima  to 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Thessaly,  one  a  native  of 
Pberw,  the  other  from  Lariaaa,  are  mentioned  before 
Olympiaa  in  the  liat  of  hia  wivea.  After  his  marriage 
with  Olympiaa,  he  did  not  reject  the  band  of  a  Tbzap 
cian  princess,  which  waa  offered  to  him  by  her  father. 
In  each  of  these  caaea,  however,  there  waa  an  appap 
rent  motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  the 
preaence  of  ao  many  rivala  mere  tolerable  than  it  would 
otberwiae  have  been  to  Olympiaa,  a  woman  of  mascu- 
line spirit  and  violent  paasions,  and  who,  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  houae  of  Epirua,  which  traced  ita  pedigree 
to  Achillea,  no  doubt  regarded  herself  as  far  superior 
to  them  all  in  rank,  and  aa  Philip'a  sole  legitimato 
conaort.  But  after  his  return  to  Macedonia  uom  his 
victorious  campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  early  in  the 
following  apring,  he  contracted  anotner  union,  for 
which  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  had  the  aame  ex- 
euae  to  plead.  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalua  one 
of  hia  generals,  had,  it  aeema,  attractod  him  by  her 
beauty.  Ha  aought  her  hand,  and  their  nnptiaJa 
were  celebrated,  with  the  usual  feativtties,  in  the  pair 
ace  at  Pella,  where  Olympiaa  was  residing.  This 
woald  not  be  stranger  than  it  ia  that  Alexander  waa 
present  at  the  banquet,  which,  according  to  the  cuatom 
of  the  court,  waa  prolonged  until  both  Philip  «nd  hia 
guests  were  much  heated  with  wine.  Attalua  had 
secretly  cherished  the  preaumptuoua  hope,  that  his 
niece*s  influence  over  the  king  naight  induce  him  to 
alter  the  eacceasion,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of  here  heir 
to  the  throne.  When  the  wine  had  thrown  him  off  his 
gnard,  he  could  not  refrain  from  disclosing  his  wishes, 
and  called  on  the  company  to  pny  that  the  goda  vrould 
crown  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  by  the 
birth  of  a  legitimato  aoeceaser  to  the  kingdom.  Alex- 
ander took  fire  at  thia  expreeaion;  aid  exclaiming, 
•«Deyeo,theii,«otiBlae«baatud!"  hailed  the  gob- 
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kt  out  of  «^ieh  be  wm  drinking  tt  hw  bead.  The 
IhU  became  a  aeene  of  tnsBnlt.  PhiKp  atarled  from 
hit  coach,  and,  instead  of  rebuking  Attaloa,  drew  hie 
sword  and  rushed  at  his  son ;  but,  before  be  reached 
him,  stumbled  and  fell.  Alexander,  before  he  with- 
drew, is  said  to  have  pointed  to  hie  father  as  he  lay 
on  the  floor,  with  the  Uunt:  **  See  the  nan  who  would 
pass  over  from  Europe  to  Asia,  upset  in  cioestng  from 
one  couch  to  another.*'  (F^,  Vit,  AUx.,  9.*-ii<fts- 
nmmty  18«  p.  657.)  The  quarral  did  not  end  w^  the 
intozieatioa  of  the  evening,  as  the  offence  wbieb  bed 
been  grren  to  the  prince  was  much  deeper  than  the 
momentary  provocation.  He  and  his  mother  quitted 
the  kingdom ;  she  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the  death  of  Anrbas,  had 
sQcceeded,  through  Philip's  inUrvention,  to  the  throne 
of  fipirus,  having  supplanted  iEacides,  the  lawful  heir. 
Alexander  took  up  bis  abode  in  Illyria,and  Philip  was 
obliged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  a  Corin- 
thian, named  Demaratos,  to  induce  his  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.  {PbU.,  Fif.  AUx.,  ».)  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  appease  Olympias :  and  it  waa  most  likely  with 
a  view  to  baflle  her  intrigues  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
mntch  between  bis  brother-in-law  and  their  daughter 
Cleopatra.  When  the  hrother-in*law  bad  been  gained 
by  thie  offer,  bis  sister  saw  that  ahe  most  defer  her  re- 
vence,  and  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  bos- 
bend's  court.  These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps 
the  continued  spprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
the  ttde  of  illyria  and  JSpims,  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  Asia  in 
person  in  8d7  B.C.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  how* 
•vw,  he  lent  over  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  Amyntas,  and  Attahis  (whom,  psrhsps, 
he  was  glad  Co  remove  in  this  honourable  manner  from 
bio  court),  to  the  western  oosst  of  Asia,  to  engase  the 
Qroek  cities  on  his  side,  and  to  serve  as  a  railyhig 
point  ibr  all  who  were  disaffscted  to  the  Persian  gov- 
emonent.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Pixodaros, 
the  usurper  of  the  Carian  throne,  sought  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Arid»os,  Philip's  son  by  his  Larissaan  wife,  Philinna, 
a  youth  of  imbecile  intellect.  Olympias  was,  or  af- 
loctod  to  be,  atormed  by  thia  negotiation ;  several  of 
Alexander's  youn^  companions  shared  her  suspicions, 
and  their  insinuations  persosded  bini  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  stsp  by  which  Philip  deeigned  to  raise 
Arideus  to  the  throne.    Under  tais  impression  he 


dtepatcbed  Thessalus,  a  Grade  plaver,  who  was  ex- 
ercieing  hie  profession  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Caria,  to  induce  Pixodaros  to  break 
off  ^  mateh  with  AridflBn  and  to  transfer  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Alexander  himself.  Pixodaros  joyfnlly 
aecepted  the  prince's  offer.  But  PhUip,  having  m- 
oovered  the  correspondence,  shamed  his  son  out  of  his 
suspicions  by  an  indignsot  expostulation,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  prcaence  of  his  yonog  friend, 
Pamemo's  eon,  Philotas,  on  the  onwoithiness  of  the 
oouaoxiop  which  he  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
who  was  not  even  an  independent  prince,  but  a  Persian 
Tsseal.  Alexander  dropjped  the  project,  which  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  father's  resentment,  that  the  latter 
wrote  to  Corinth  to  demand  that  Tbessatos  should  be 
sent  to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  Alexander's 
companions,  Harpatus,  Nearchue,  Phrygios,  and  Ptol- 
ocnaBus,  from  Macedonia :  to  one  of  them  the  beginning 
of  s  wonderful  elevation.  So  passed  the  year  937. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's  pvepara- 
tions  for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  far  aovanced. 
Ho  bad  summoned  tbs  Orecfk  states  to  furnish  their 
eontmgents,  and,  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
pbictyonie  council,  bad  consulted  the  Delphic  bracTe 
on  the  event  of  his  enterprise ;  and,  it  is  said,  bad  re- 
cetred  an  answer  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation  for 
he  politic  ambigttity :  •«  OroWMd  u  the  vicHmflhie  at- 
tmr  u  TtUft  ihettnoke  is  impeniing"  {Dud,  £Ke.,  !6, 


•I),  thoagb  the  event  renders  thil  anecdote  aomewbal 
snapieious.  It  only  remained,  to  take  the  precaution 
which  he  had  meditated,  for  securing  the  peace  ef  his 
domimone  daring  his  absence,  by  a  cfoser  alliance  with 
the  King  ef  Epirus,  which  might  also  sooth  Olympias. 
The  day  of  the  mavriage  was  fixed,  and  Philip  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  event  vdth  the  utmost  sple»- 
dour.  It  afibided  an  opportunity  which  be  never  let 
ahp,  of  attracting  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  his  court, 
of  danling  them  by  bis  msgnificenee,  and  winning 
them  bv  bis  bospitslitv-.  A  solemn  festival,  either  the 
national  one  of  the  Muses,  or  Uie  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Arcbelaus,  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  in 
the  ancient  eapiul  of  ^gaa.  Musical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  for  which  artists  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  time  arrived, 
the  city  was  crowded  with  strangers ;  not  only  gueata 
invited  by  the  kins  and  his  courtiers,  but  envoys  de- 
puted by  most  of  ue  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our the  solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  krog.  A  splenmd  banquet  followed  the 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  the  theatre :  it  was  filled  at  an  eariy  boor  with 
spectators.  The  entertainments  began  with  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which,  smong  other  treasures,  were  car- 
ried images  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  gorgeously 
adorned,  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods :  a  thirteenth, 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  them,  represented  Philip  himself.  The  shouts 
of  an  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  king%  approach.  He  advanced  in  white  robes  and 
festal  cbaplet,  with  his  son  and  the  bridegroom  on  ei- 
ther side,  a  few  paces  behind  him.  His  guards  he  had 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a 
view  of  his  person,  and  thst  it  might  not  be  supposed 
he  doubted  the  universal  good-wfll  of  the  Greeka. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  stepped  forth' 
from  the  crowd,  ran  up  to  the  king,  and,  drawing  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  his  mrments,  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  roshed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  roval  body-guard,  but  would  have 
mounted  before  they  had  Overtaken  him  if  bis  sandat 
had  not  been  caught  by  the  stump  of  a  vine,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.    In  the  first  heat  of  their 

Kwion  his  pursuers  despatched  him.  His  name  was 
usanias ;  and  the  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  was,  that  be  had  sufflered  an  outrage  from  Attalus 
for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give  him  satisfaction: 
{ArUtot:,  Pdil.y  5,  8,  10.)  Both  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander were  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deed, 
but,  as  would  seem,  vrithoot  any  very  strong  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Alexander  instinctively  re- 
coiled from  every  species  of  baseness,  and  yet  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lectures,  expresses  a  suspicion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alexander's  guilt ! — Thus, 
in  the  47th  year  of  bia  affe  and  the  84tn  of  his  re^, 
perished  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  end  of  one  great 
stsge  of  a  prosperoua  career,  near  the  outset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasuTsble  ground  for  hope.  A 
great  man  certainly,  according  to  the  common  scsle  of 
princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  his  son,  nor  to  bo  tried 
by  a  philosophical  model.  But  it  was  something  great, 
that  one  who  enioyed  the  pleasures  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  have  encountered  so  much  toil  end 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  was  somethinff  stiff 
greater,  that  one  who  tvas  so  well  acquainted  wiu  the 
worst  sides  of  human  nsture,  end  who  so  often  profited 
by  them,  should  yet  have  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy and  esteem.  If  we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in 
his  political  transactions,  we  must  remember  that  he 
preferred  the  milder  ways  of  mtifying  his  ambition  to 
those  of  violence  and  bloodshed  :  that  he  at  least  de- 
sired the  reputation  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  be 
oDce  aaked  whether  t  fortreae  was  so  inacceaaible  that 
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net  wm  ■»  •»  hden  wiib  gold  eonld  moorit  to  It,  we 
may  ts  well  believe  the  anecdote  which  ralatet  of  him, 
thet  be  replied  to  l^ia  eoaneellore  who  urged  him  to 
tieit  Atheoi  with  rigoar,  that  they  were  advieing  him 
to  deatroy  the  theatre  of  his  gloiy.  {PluL^  Reg,  e$ 
hup.  Apapkth.^  11.)  The  many  examples  of  gener- 
oiia  forbeuance  reported  in  Plutarch's  coUectioa  of  his 
apophthegms  cannot  be  all  groundless  fictions :  and 
the  lees  restraint  he  set  on  many  of  his  passiooa,  the 
more  smiaUe .  appean,  by  contrast,  the  aelf-cootiol 
which  be  exefciaed,  when  he  waa  tempted  to  an  un- 
jost  or  haish  ose  of  his  power.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
of  whom  we  wish  to  know  more,  whose  familiar  let- 
teva  and  cooTeraation  must  have  been  worth  preserv- 
ing. Bat  even  the  history  of  his  outward  life  is  iike 
an  ancient  statue,  made  up  of  imperfect  and  ill-ad- 
inated  fragments.  He  left  the  task  of  his  life  un^ 
naisbed,  and  his  death  must  have  appeared  to  bie 
contemporaries  premature.  We  must  rather  admire 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  he  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  one  better  fitted  for  the 
work.  What  he  had  done,  his  successor  would  per* 
hapa  not  have  accompliahed  so  welL  What  he  med- 
itsled  was  probably  much  less  than  his  son  effect* 
ed,  and  yet  mure  than  he  himself  would  have  brought 
to  pass.  If  he  had  begun  his  enterprise,  he  would 
most  likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  some 
splendid  pagee  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  {Tkirl- 
wUPm  Huiory  of  Greece,  vol  6,  p.  60  — Cramer'e 
Anc.  Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  174.)^in.  The  third  of  the 
name,  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Aridvoa.  {Vid.  Arid«ua.)--IV.  One  of  the  aona  of 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympias. — V.  The 
fifth  of  the  name,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedon 
about  t98  B.C.  He  waa  carried  off  by  sickness  after 
a  reiffn  of  one  yesr.  {Jtutxn^  16,  4.-^/i2.,  16,  1.) — 
YI.  The  sixth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  at  the 
desth  of  his  father,  Demetrius  III.  of  Macedon.  He 
was  left  under  the  care  of  hia  uncle  Antigonua  Doaon, 
who,  being  guardian  of  hia  nephew,  boMme,  in  fact, 
the  reignia^  sovereign.  (Polyb.,  8,  46.--P/u/.,  Vit, 
Arai.'^Juetin,  28,  3.)  Antigonos  ruled  over  Mace- 
don for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  when  bis  exertions 
in  defeating  the  Illyrians,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  hia  territoriea,  cauaed  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
veaael,  which  terminated  hia  existence.  {Pdyb-t  2, 
70.)  His  nephew  Philip,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  now  assumed  the  rems  of  government,  and  showed 
bunielf  deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  talenta.  Adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  hia  wiae  and  uile  predeceaaor  in  pro- 
tecting the  Achoana  againat  the  ambitioua  deaigna  of 
the  iEtoliana,  who  were  now  become  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  autea  of  Greece,  he  engaged  in  what  Polyb- 
lua  has  termed  the  Social  War,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained aeveral  imporUnt  auccesses,  and  effectually  re- 
pressed  the  daring  apirit  of  that  people.  {Polyb,^  lib. 
4  et  6.)  The  great  contest  which  waa  now  waging 
in  Itely,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romana,  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and 
it  appeara  from  Polybiua  and  Livy  that  he  actoally 
entered  inte  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral .  By  aecuring,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
.£toliana,  the  Romana  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  forcea  of  Philip ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  the 
struggle  with  Cartnage,  sought  to  aveni^  the  injury 
the  prince  had  mediteted  b/' invading  hia  hereditary 
dominiona.  Philip,  for  two  campaigna,  resisted  the 
attecks  of  the  Romans  and  their  alliea,  the  ^toliana, 
Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians; 
finally,  however,  he  auateined  a  signal  defeat  at  Cy- 
Boscepbals,  in  the  plains  of  ThesMtl^,  and  waa  com- 
pelled to  aue  for  p«Ke  on  auch  conditions  as  the  vic- 
tors chose  te  impose.  These  were,  that  Demetriua, 
hif  younger  son,  ahoold  be  aent  aa  a  hoatage  to  Rome, 
•nd  that  he  ahould  not  engage  in  any  wax  without  their 
lOM 
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They  lartber  impoeed  a  fine  of  one  dioo-' 
aand  talente,  Md  demanded  the  sunender  of  all  hie 
gaUeya.  (L».,  83,  30.)  In  the  vrar  which  the  Ro- 
mans afterward  carried  on  with  Antiocbus,  king  of 
Syria,  Philip  activelr  co-operated  with  the  former ; 
but,  jealous  of  hia  talenta,  and  award  also  of  his  ambi- 
tious apirit,  the  Romana  aeixed  every  opportanity  of 
counteracting  hia  efforts  to  restore  the  empire  of  Ma- 
cedon to  ito  former  power  and  importance,  Philip 
beheld  tbia  ooorae  of  conduct  with  ill-diagoiaed  vexa- 
tion and  diaguat ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  thia  mutoal 
ill-will  would  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  if  the  death 
of  Philip  had  not  intervened.  Thia  event  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  haatened  bv  the  domestic  tronUee  vrhich 
concurred  to  imbitter  the  latter  yeara  of  bis  life.  Di»- 
sensions  had  long  subsisted  between  his  two  sons  Per- 
seus and  Demetrius ;  and,  by  the  arte  of  the  former, 
who  waa  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  violent  preju- 
dice had  been  raiaed  in  the  mind  of  Philip  againat  Uie 
latter,  who  had  resided  at  Rome  for  some  yeara  aa  a 
hoetage,  even  after  peace  was  concluded  with  that 
power.  The  unftnrtunato  Demetriua  fell  a  victim  to 
his  brother's  treachery,  and  hia  father's  credulity  end 
injustice.  (Z4v.,  40,  24.)  But  Philip  havinff  diicoT- 
end,  not  long  after,  the  ^tal  error  into  which  he  had 
been  betray^,  waa  ao  stnnff  with  remorse,  that  an- 
guiah  of  mind  aoon  brought  nim  to  the  grsTO.  (  Fitf. 
Perseua.)  He  died  B.C.  170,  after  a  reign  of  fortj- 
two  years.  {CUiUon,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol  1,  p.  S43.) — 
VII.  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscuso 
family  in  Tracbonitis,  a  province  of  Arabia,  to  tho 
south  of  Damascus,  and  hence  called  the  ilrc^it. 
Zonaras  (12,  10)  and  Cedrenus  (vol  1,  p.  267)  mabo 
Bostra,  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  have  been  his 
native  city ;  but  the  language  of  Aureliua  Victor  would 
rather  incline  na  to  believe  that  he  vras  bom  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city,  since  be  calls  him  in  one  paii 
*'Anibe  Trackomhs"  {de  CiBm.,  28),  and  in  another 
speaks  of  hia  fother  aa  having  been  **  nobHufinma  te- 
tronum  dueior,"  (Ej^,,  26.)  Hia  firat  act,  alao,  on 
attaining  to  the  empire,  waa  to  found  a  city  not  far 
from  Boatra,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Phil- 
ippopolia.  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  this  foundation, 
confounds  with  the  Arabian  city  another  of  the  eame 
name  in  Thrace.  Jomandea  faUa  into  the  aame  error 
(p.  108).  Burckhardt  found  in  the  environs  of  Bostim 
a  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  Philippopolia, 
which  sete  the  matter  at  reat.  {TrmeUy  p.  08.) — 
Philip  entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  aoon  diatin- 
guiahed  himeelf  by  hia  aervicea,  until  he  waa  at  length 
appointed  commander  of  the  body-guard,  in  the  reign 
of  Gordian  III.,  having  succeeded  Misitheus,  whom 
he  waa  snapected  of  having  cut  off  In  taking  the 
place  of  Miaitheua,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  bis  pm- 
decessor  had  been,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  maater  of  the  empire.  Gordian  had,  under 
the  auapices  of  Misitheus,  undertaken,  the  year  pravi- 
oua,  an  expedition  sgainst  the  Persians,  which  ended 
ffloriottsly  for  the  Roman  arms ;  and  he  now  prapared 
for  a  second  campaign  againat  the  aame  foe,  wheal 
Philip  produced  an  artificial  acarcity  by  intercepting 
the  auppliea  of  com,  and  thua  raiaed  a  spirit  of  die- 
afiection  aoainat  the  Toung  en^Mior.  Theee  intrigues* 
however,  did  not  dewy  tM  march  of  the  ermy,  which 
advanced  into  Meaopotomia,  defeated  the  reraiane, 
and  compelled  their  king  te  toke  ahelter  fo  the  very 
heart  of  hia  dominiona  Gordian  retomed  triumphant, 
when  the.  partiaana  of  Philip  excited  a  commotion  in 
the  camp,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  re- 
ceive Philip  aa  an  aaaociate  in  the  empire.  Thia  di- 
viaion  of  power,  conaummated  by  forcible  means,  could 
not  prove  of  very  long  duraiioo,  and  the  younff  monarch 
waa  aoon  after  depoMd  and  put  to  death.  Hia  aahee 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  aplendid  monument  waa 
erected  to  ua  memory,  near  Oirceaium,  on  the  Eophm- 
taa^    Meanwhile  the  tftttcn  of  Philip  to  the  senate  pur- 
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poftod  thit  Gotditt  bad  died  of  iDiiM,  and  ihtt  tiM 
choice  of  tbe  umj  had  fallen  upon  him.  AiganUua, 
king  of  Scythia,  waa  encoaraged  to  advance  by  the 
tidinga  of  the  death  of  Miaitfaeaa ;  hot  Philip,  aaeri* 
ficing  the  interaeta  of  the  atate  to  hia  own,  and  paying 
no  regard  to  thia  new.inTaaion,  haatened  to  aecufo  hia 
election  at  Rome,  where  he  profeaaed  to  Tenerate  the 
atatuea  of  Gordian,  who  had  been  deified  by  the  aen- 
ate.  The  fickle  multitude  were  amuaed  and  concili- 
ated by  one.  of  thoae  jugglea  of  public  pageantry  which 
are  found  to  be  ao  uaeful  in  turning  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  flagitiouaoeaa  of  theii  mlera.  The 
tboaaaiidth  anniveraarr  of  the  building  of  Rome  waa 
celebrated  by  aplendid  gamea,  and  by  combata  in  the 
amphitheatre.  But  the  claim  of  the  **  Arabian*'  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  waa  diapoted  by  Deciua,  who  had 
been  aent  to  quell  a  aedition  in  Pannonia,  and  who 
joined  the  revoltera.  Philip  loat  a  battle  near  Verona, 
and  thia  event  waa  to  hia  aoldiera  the  aignal  for  hia 
aaaaaaination  (A.D.  249).  Hia  aon  waa  alain  in  the 
Prstorian  camp.  {CapM.,  Vil.  Gord.  Tert.y  29, 
stqq^-^Aurel.  Vict.,  I.e. —  Casaub.,  de  tit  qui  post 
Chrd.  Tsrt.,  prineipes  fuere,  ^  iv.) — VIH.  An  Acer- 
naoian,  and  phYaician  to  Alexander  the  Great  When 
that  monarcn  had  been  seized  with  a  fever,  after  ba- 
thing, while  overheated,  in  the  cold  atream  of  the 
Cvdnua,  and  moat  of  his  medical  attendanta  deapaired 
of  hia  life,  Philip,  who  atood  high  in  hia  confioence, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
him.  In  the  mean  while,  a  letter  waa  brought  to  the 
kiitf  from  Parmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Phuip  had  been  bribed  by  Danua  to  poiaon  him.  AN 
eaEanoer,  it  is  said,  had  the  letter  in  lua  hand  when  the 
phyeician  came  in  with  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
Aim,  drank  the  potion  while  the  other  read ;  a  theatri- 
eal  eeene,  aa  Plutarch  unaoapectingly  obaervea,  but 
one  which  would  not  have  been  invented  except  Uxr 
aocb  a  character,  and  which  Arrian  waa  therefore  in- 
duced, though  doubtingly,  to  record.  The  remedy, 
or  Alexander'a  excellent  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  disease ;  but  it  waa  long  before  he  had  regamed 
auffieient  strength  to  resume  hia  march.  {Plut.t  Vit, 
JUex.—ArriaHt  Exp,  AL,  2, 4, 12,  geqq.)  The  whole 
story  ia  now  rnzaided  aa  a  very  apocryphal  one.  We 
cannot  vor  weU  understand  what  Parmenio  waa  doing, 
that  he  did  not  come  himaelf  inatead  of  writing.  One 
aeee  from  Gortiua  (3,-  6)  how  the  narrative  waa  em- 
belliahed.  In  Arrian,  Parmenio*s  letter  only  mentiona 
a  report  which  he  had  heard,  that  Philip  had  been 
bribed.  In  Curtiua^  it  ia  aaaerted  that  he  had  been 
promised  one,  thousand  talenta,  and  the  hand  of  the 
aiater  of  Banna.  There  waa  certainly  aome  conlu- 
aion  between  thia  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lvneeatian.  Seneca  (de  Ira,  2,  28)  aaya,  that  it  waa 
Olyrapiaa  who  aent  the  wamiqg  letter  about  Philip. 
{ThirbDtUrg  HtMtory  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  173.)— IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Peraeua.  He  ia  commonly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  *<  Pseudophilippus."  His  true 
name  waa  Andriseoa.  (Fad.  Andriecoa.) — X.  The 
Greek  tranalator  of  the  worit  of  HorapoUo.  From  the 
internal  evidence  afibrded  by  the  tranalation  itaelf,  he 
ie  eoppoaed  to  have  lived  a  century  or  two  later  than 
Horapollo ;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  aubject,  on  which  Horapollo 
treata,  mnat  Mve  vaniehed.  (Cory,  Hitroglnhic*  ef 
HoretpoUo,  pre/.,  p.  ix.)— -XL  A  comic  poet  otAthena, 
■on  of  Arisiophanea.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
hented  any  conaiderable  portion  of  hia  fiither'a  won- 
derful abilitiea.  (Tkeaire  of  the  Greeks,  p.  116,  4th 
ed.y-Xll.  A  native  of  Opoa,  and  a  diacipto  of  Plato. 
Diogenee  Laertiua  informe  na  (8, 37),  that  Plato  died 
beiore  pabliahinff  hia  **  Lawa,**  and  that  Philip  of  Opus 

Eve  to  the  wom  the  manoaciipt  of  the  work,  which 
found  among  hia  master'a  tableta.    {Vid.  Plato.) 
Philip  wrote**  on  Eclipeea,  and  on  the  eige  of  the  Sunt 


Meon,  and  Earth*'  (mpl  kKXevpeoVf  nei  fuyfBtn^  IflJtm 
lud  oe'kfyifiK  MiX  yvf).  The  woifc  ia  cited  by  Stobsne. 
{8ehm,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr„  vol.  3,  p.  8.)— XIII.  An  epi- 
^mmatic  poet,  a  native  of  Tbesaalonica,  who  llour- 
lahed  during  the  reign  of  Tiberiue.  He  ia  aometimee 
oaUed  "  the  Macedonian,'*  hot  more  frequently  **  Phil- 
ip of  Tbesaalonica.*'  We  have  eighty-five  epignme  of 
hia  remaining.  They  display  little  originahty,  being 
for  the  moat  part  imiutiona  of  preceding  poeta.  ( Jie- 
colfs,  Cutai.  Poet.  Evigr.,  p.  MS.)  Philip  of  Thee- 
aalonica  ia  the  compiler  of  what  ia  termed  the  **  Sec- 
ond Anthology,"  thus  continuing  the  work  commenced 
by  Meleager.  The  interval  between  the  two  compila- 
tiona  was  about  160  years.  {Jacobs,  L  C'-^SekSUf 
Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  49,  66.) 

pBiLiacua,  I.  an  orator,  and  alao  an  epigramroatie 
poet,  one  of  whoae  effuaiona  baa  been  preaerved  by 
Flutarch,  who  apeaka  of  him  aa  a  contemporary  of 
hyeiwe,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocratee.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Miletua  in  loma ;  and,  besidea  hia  poetical  piecea,  left 
aeveral  harangoea  and  a  life  of  Lycurgua.  {Ruhnketr, 
Hist.  Crii.  Grot.  Gr.,  p.  Ixxxui.— «ii*.,  X.  Grot. 
Vit.,  p.  636.— /Sutdoa,  s.  v. -^Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet; 
EpijgT,i  p.  936.)— II.  or  perhapa  Philicua,  a  tn^ie 
poet,  a  native  of  Coreyra,  ana  contemporary  with 
Tbeocritua  (270  B.C.).  He  gave  hia  name,  4a  inven* 
tor,  to  a  particular  apeciea  of  Iambic  verae  {Metmm 
PkUiseeum  or  Pkiticsian).  {SchSU,  HisU  LU.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  86.)*— III.  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  i£gi- 
na,  and  contemporary  with  Philiacua  of  Coreyra. 
{SchoU,  I.  c.)— Iv.  A  aculptor  of  Rhodea,  whoae  era 
ia  uncertain.  He  made,  among  othera,  two  atatuea, 
one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Venua,  which  were  placed 
in  the  collection  of  Octavia.    (Pitn.,  86,  5,  4.) 

PiiiLiarva,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracoae,  who  en»- 
ployed  hia  richea  in  procuring  the  aovereign  power  for 
Dionyaiua  the  Elder.  He  ^ame,  aubaeqoently,  the 
confidant,  miniatet,  and  general  of  the  tyrant ;  but  he 
loat  hia  favour  by  having  aecretl3f  married  one  of  hia 
niecea,  and  waa  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  to 
Adria,  where  he  wrote  on  the  **  Antiouitiea  of  Sicily," 
in  aeven  books,  which  waa  carried  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuriea.  He  composed  alao  a  **  Life  of  Dio* 
nysina,"  in  four  books.  Having  been  recalled  froaa 
banishment  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  he  became  the 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  had  gained  an  ae- 
cendancy  over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  Philiatne 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionyaiua  m  the  naval  battle 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusana,  which  coat  the  tyrants 
hia  throne,  and  hia  vessel  having  run  aground,  he  wae 
taken  priaooer  and  pot  to  an  ignominioua  death.  Be- 
sidea the  two  works  already  mentioned,  Philiatua 
wrote  the  life  of  Dionyaiua  the  younger,  in  two  booke. 
These  three  productiona  being  united,  bore  the  com- 
mon name  of  ZuteXtKO.  Cicero  praises  this  hiatorian, 
and  calla  him  **  almost  a  little  Thucydidea"  {pane  ps^ 
stilus  Thueydides.^Ep.,  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  2, 13.— Ooo^ 
pare  de  Divin.,  1,  20).  But  Plutarch  and  Pauaaniae 
reproach  him  with  hijiVing  sacrificed  troth  to  the  de* 
aire  of  recovering  the  good  gracea  of  hia  maater« 
Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaeaua  alao  obaervea,  that  if  he 
haa  managed  to  reaemble  hia  model,  Thocydidea,  it  ie 
only  in  two  reapecta,  in  having  left  behind  him  un* 
finiahed  writings,  and  m  the  diaorder  which  prevaila 
throoohout  hia  worita.  In  point  of  aentiment  and  feel* 
ing,  there  ia,  according  to  Dionjaina,  no  reaemblanee 
whatever  between  the  two :  Tbucydidea  had  a  loftj 
and  noble  apirit ;  Philiatua,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded 
alaviah  obedience  to  tvranta,  and  aacrificed  truth  to 
them.  Dionyaiua  confeaaea,  however,  that  the  atyle 
of  Pfaaiatua  waa  deer,  and  marked  by  *<  roundneaa*' 
and  energy,  though  without  fignrea  and  ornament-^t 
Alexander  the  Gkeat  ia  aaid  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  worka  of  Philiatua,  and  they  formed  part  of  hie 
portative  lihraty.    The  ftagoflnu  ef  due  writer  hav» 
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teen  ooDteled  b]r  GoQeK,  in  hit  work '^  ife  fifii  €t  Or> 
fine  •SyracvMriMn,*'  p.  177.^M.  Seviii,  in  his  "  J2e- 
ektreku  tur  la  9i§  ei  ies  krif  de  PkUiatut''  (JKcm. 
ie  PAciid.  du  Inter.,  vol.  13,  p.  I,  seqq.)^  maiDtaint 
thai  Pbilittos  was  t  pnpil  of  laocntes ;  Goller,  how- 
eror,  shows  Toiy  eonclusifely,  that  Sevin  was  misled 
Vy  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cieero  {de  OraL^  %  88^  where, 
inatead  of '' PkOieti,'*  we  ought  to  read  "PAOMct," 
and  where  the  reference  can  only  be  to  Pbiliscus  the 
Milesian.  {G^Oar^  Op,  cii,,  p.  112,  seq^.^Dim. 
Hal.,  De  VeL  Script,  ceme.  (pir.,  ei  Raeke,  rol  6, 
p.  427K— iii.,  Enist.  ad  On,  Pomp.  (Qp.,  vol.  6,  p. 
7Wli).-^8eiaU,  Hiat.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  177,  eeqq.-^ 
Samter-Croiz,  Examsa.  des  Hist.  d'Akx.,  p.  12.) 

Philo,  I.  a  sutuary,  in  the  age  ef  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  is  evident  fcom  the  circumsUnee  of  his 
havinff  made  a  statue  of  HeplMration.  ( Tatian^  Orat. 
ad9.  Gr.,  66.)  This  artist  is  undoubtedly  referred  Co 
in  a  well-known  inscription  given  by  Wbeler  (Hm., 
209.— Compare  Spokn,  Miec.  Erud.  Antiq.,  832.— 
CkiehtU,  AnUq.  Asiat.^  p.  69,  seqq.-^aeohM,  Anthol. 
Or.,  3, 1,  p.  192._5i^^,  Dia.  Art,  «.  e.)--!!.  A 
native  of  Byzantium,  who  flouriihed  about  160  B.C. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Philo, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  ontor  Lycur^s,  built  the  si^ 
senal  in  the  Pir»os.^-Philo  of  Byzantium  was  the  au* 
thor  of  a  treatise  having  relation  to  mechanica,  in  five 
books,  of  which  oidy  the  last  two  remain  to  us.  These 
treat  of  the  mairing  of  missile  weapons  {BeXoiraiUdt 
or  'Opyavofmiucdy,  of  the  construction  ef  towers,  walls, 
ditches,  as  well  as  other  works  required  for  the  siege 
of  citise.  There  is  ascribed  to  him  also  a  work  on 
the  "  Seven  Woniere  tfike  World?'  {Uept  rwv  'EirHk 
Qeofiuruv).  These  wonders  are,  the  gardens  of  S»- 
Biiraais,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  walls  of  Bab- 
ylon, the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Mauso- 
leum. The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, and  the  last  but  one  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state. 
It  is  a  production  of  very  iftUe  value,  excepting  the 
chapter  which  treata  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  frsgment  that  remains  of  the  description  of  the 
Bphesian  temple,  two  monumenta  which  Philo  himself 
saw.  As  he  no  doubt  had  also  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Msosolus,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  this  was  described.  The  style,  however, 
of  this  work  indicates  a  more  reeent  writer  than  the 
Mithor  of  the  BeA<»ro«ted.  The  two  books  of  the  trea- 
tise rehting  to  Missiles,  dec.,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
colleetion  of  the  "Ancient  Mathematicians"  {Maik&- 
nmOei  Veteree,  Paris,  1693.  p.  49-104).  The  first 
five  chspters  of  the  **  Seven  Wonders"  were  published, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Leo  AUatios,  Rom.,  1640,  9vo, 
with  a  very  careless  Latin  version.  A  corrected  edi- 
tion wse  given  by  De  Boissieu,  who  sccompanied  M. 
dn  Crsqni  in  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  delivered  a 
haransne  before  Urban  VIJI.  Thia  edition  waa  cor- 
rected by  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  published  in  1601,  at  the  Lyons 
press,  8vo.  It  is  rarely  met  with,  and  was  unknown 
to  Bast,  who,  when  the  Vatican  MS.  was  brought  to 
Psris,  published  the  variations  contained  m  it,  though 
they  were  ahnady  given  in  the  edition  of  Boissieu. 
This  edition  of  Boissieu  swarms  with  typographical 
errors ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Latin  ver- 
sion. The  edition  of  Allatins,  corrected  by  Gronovi- 
ve,  was  reprinted  in  the  TVmhtks  Aniiq,  Crit.,  vol. 
7,  with  the  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  Hol- 
stenius  had  fcrand.  Toucher  promised  a  new  edition 
in  1811,  but  it  never  saw  the  light,  the  editor  having 
died  before  he  could  complete  it.  In  1816,  Orein 
published  a  new  editkin,  with  the  text  eoneeted  after 
Boissieu  and  Bast,  and  with  •*  Ttetimoma  Vetenm,** 
dec.  This  is  the  best  edition :  it  contains  alto  the 
frwrnenta  of  the  Sophist  Calliaicus,  and  ef  Adrian  of 
Tyre.    (SdUUt,  JKsl.  Lil.  Or.,  vol.  %  p.  867.-~ii^. 


mttm.  Lex,  BHingr^  voL  8,  p.  284.)— qL  CaBBd, 
for  distinction*  sake,  Jndenu  (londtflop)  or  «*  the  Jew,** 
was  s  native  of  Alezandrea,  a  member  of  a  stcei- 
dotal  family,  and  flouriihed  about  40  A.D.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  a  great 
zealot  forthe  religion  oi  his  fothva.  On  occasion  of 
a  tumult  which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandrea,  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  city  sent  him  to  Rome  to  car- 
ry their  justification  before  the  finpersr  Caligula ;  bat 
the  latter  rsfiiaed  to  receive  him  into  his  prssenee. 
Philo  was  a  man  of  grsnt  ksming.  He  bad  oarafoll^ 
studied  all  the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy,  and  hs 
made  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  in  aecea- 
plishing  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  of  piesench^ 
the  psgaos,  namely,  with  the  sacred  Scriptnrea  of  his 
nation  as  the  perfection  of  all  human  wisdom.  Of  all 
the  systems  of  profane  philosophy,  no  one  suitsd  his 
views  so  vrell  as  the  Platonic.  His  incHnation  to- 
wards a  contemplative  life  was  nurtured  by  the  peru- 
sal of  Plato's  writings,  while  their  mysterious  tenden* 
cy  served  to  inflame  his  tasagination.  Ths  ideas  of 
Plato  were  amalgamated  withPbilo's  doctrine  respsct* 
ing  the  Scriptures,  and  he  ntsy  thus  be  nserded  ss 
the  precursor  of  that  strange  philoeophy  which,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  bia  time,  developed  itidf 
in  Egypt  The  atyle  of  Phifo  is  expressly  nodetisd 
after  that  of  Plato.  A  perusal  of  his  works,  which  ars 
quite  numerons,  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  stody 
of  the  New-Platonic  philoeophy,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant for  understanding  the  Septoagint  and  the  books  of 
the  New  Teatament.  Mai  discovered,  in  1816,  some 
unedited  ftasmenta  of  this  writer.  An  Armenisn  trans- 
lation wss  auo  found  at  Lemberg,  in  Oalicia,  by  Zob- 
rab,  an  Armenian,  in  1791,  whi«i  contained  tfainssn 
productions  of  Philo,  of  which  eight  no  fonger  exist  in 
Greek.  ( Jfati  de  Pkiiome  Juden  ei  Eue^n  PampkiH 
eeriptie  ineditie  Dieeertatio,  Mediolsni,  1816,  8vo.> 
The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Maagey,  Land., 
1742,  2  vola.  fol. :  the  lateat  is  that  of  Richter,  form* 
ing  the  second  part  of  the  *»  BiMiotheea  Sacra,"  Lipe., 
1828-1880, 8  vols.  12mo.  It  contains  merelv  the  text 
The  two  works  found  by  Mai  were  published  at  Milan 
in  1818, 8vo,  and  Aocher  published  at  Venice,  in  1822, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  woks  of  Phifo,  of 
which  Zohmb  had  found  the  Armenian  text  The 
Hebrew  Leneon  of  Philo,  which  ezista  only  in  s  liStin 
venion,  and  which  is  found  in  no  edition  of  his  woiks, 
is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Jerome,  published  in  Paris,  1688.  {SdiM,  Hut.  LU. 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  66,  eefa.-^Hoffmmm,  Lax,  BibHogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  226,  sS0.>— IV.  An  epigrumnatie  poet,  who 
flourished  firom  the  reign  of  Nere  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
He  celebmted,  in  a  eeparatn  production,  the  reign  of 
the  latter.  Endocia  states  (p.  424X  that  he  composed 
four  books  of  cpigraflm.  Only  one  small  disticn  re- 
{JojMiba,  CataL  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  036.)— V. 


A  native  of  Larissa,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  CI** 
tomschos  in  the  ebsir  of  the  New  Acadeniy.  He 
also  taught  at  Rome,  having  retired  to  that  city  from 
Athens  during  the  Mithrsdntic  war,  B.C.  100.  Bv 
some  he  has  been  considered  the  founder  of  a  FemUi 
Academy.  Phifo  confined  s  epticism  to  a  contradict 
tfon  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Stoice  and  tfaefar  pretend- 
ed criterin  of  knowledge :  he  contradicted  the  sphere 
of  logic ;  msde  morel  philosophy  merely  a  matter  ef 
public  instroction ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
OM  and  New  Academies  equalh  doubted  the  catain- 
ty  of  speculative  knowledge.  Cicero  wae  one  of  fan 
auditora,  and  oftan  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  wri- 
tings. ( Tememamn,  Manual  HieL  PhUoe.,  p.  164.— 
Compare  Sehoil,  Hiet.  Lit.  Or^  vol.  6,  p;  198.) 

PuiiocTfiTts,  a  Thessalian  prince,  son  of  Pone  or 
Ptean,  king  of  Melibon.  According  to  the  acnountof 
ApoUodorus  end  others,  which  we  have  follownd  m 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hercniea,  that  hero  gave 
Ue  bow  and  Miowe  to  Ptaas,  fothoc  ol  Fhitoetntes»  aa 
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«  rewaid  for  having  kindled  his  funeral  pile  OD  Mount 
(Eta,  when  all  bia  immediate  followera  declined  so  to 
do.  A  different  form,  however,  is  given  to  the  story 
by  Hyginns  and  other  authorities,  who  make  Hercules 
CO  have  bestowed  the  gift  on  Philoctetes,  the  son,  for 
having  performed  the  same  service  which  other  mylhol- 
ogisU  assign  to  the  father.  {Hygin„fab.t  36. — Sehol. 
ad  Horn.,  II.,  G.^Ovid,  Met.,  9,  334.— Serv.  ad  Mn., 
3,  Ati.^Muncker,  ad  Hygin.,  U  c.)  Sophocles,  affain, 
differs  from  both  accounts,  in  assigning  the  task  of 
kindling  the  pile  to  Hyllos,  the  son  of  the  hero  him- 
self. {Soph.,  Track.,  1211,  1370,  1273.)~.PhiIoGte- 
tee,  as  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen,  was  compelled  to 
Cake  part  in  the  war  against  Priam.  He  led  the  forces 
of  Methone,  Thanmacia,  Melibosa,  and  Ohzon,  and 
sailed  from  Aulis,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to 
the  land  of  Troy.  He  was  not,  howevert  suffered  to 
remain  for  any  long  time  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
camp.  A  very  offeoaive  wound  in  his  foot,  and  the 
k>ud  and  ill-omened  cries  of  suffering  which  he  was 
constantly  uttering,  induced  the  Greeks  to  move  him 
from  their  vicinity,  and,  havinff  transported  him  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  they  treacherously  lefi  him  there. 
Ulysses  is  said  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  deed. 
(SopA.,  Pkdoct.,  5.)  The  causes  of  the  wound  t^i 
Philoctetes  are  differently  stated  by  mytbblogiets. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  Juno 
sent  to  attack  him,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  for  Hereules,  and  had  collected  his  ashes ;  and 
they  make  him  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos,  and  to  have  been  there  abandoned  by 
the  Gieeks.  .  {Hygin.,  fab.,  l02.)  The  scholiast  on 
Homer  (iZ.,  2,  722)  says  that  he  was  bitten  in  Lem- 
nos, at  the  altar  of  Minerva  sumamed  Chryaa  (com- 
rare  PkUostratut,  Icon.,  p.  863,  ed.  Morell),  while 
Dictys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr., 
911)  make  him  to  have  received  his  wound  in  the  city 
of  Chrjsa,  near  Troy.  Others,  asain,  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  in  the  small  islsnd  of  Ne»,  near  Lemnoe. 
{Steph.  Buz. ,  s.  V.  Nicu. )  Theocritus  says  that  he  was 
wounded  oy  the  serpent  while  contemplating  the  tomb 
of  Troilua,  in  the  temple  of  ^e  Thymbrean-  Apollo. 
{Meura.  ad  Lucopkr,,  912.)  Finally,  the  scholiaat  on 
Sophoclea  tells  na  that  Philoctetes  was  bitten  on  the 
shore  of  Lemnos,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  an  alter  to 
Hercules.  {Schd,  ad  Soph.,  PhUoet.,  269.)— The 
Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  sin  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
despatched  Ulysses  and  Pynrhus  to  Lemnos,  to  urse 
Philoctates  to  put  an  end,  by  his  presence,  to  the 
tedious  siege.  The  chief,  whose  resentment  towards 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  iomie- 
diate  promoter  of  bis  removal  from  the  camp,  was  still 
unabated,  refused  to  comply  with  their  summons,  and 
would  have  persiated  in  bis  refusal  had  not  Hercules 
appeared,  and  enjoined  npon  him,  on  a  promise  that  his 
woonde  should  be  cured,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
waa  made  of  him.  Philoctetes  accordingly  returned  to 
the  camp  before  Troy,  where  he  was  cured  by  Macha- 
on,  and  where  he  perticularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  4»f  the  bow. 
Puis,  among  others,  fell  by  his  hand.  ( Tzetz.  ad  Ly^ 
eopkr.,  SIL—Hygin.,  fab.,  112,  114.)  Philoctetes 
survived  the  siege ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
settled  with  bis  followers  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  cilv  of  Petilia  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii.  (F»r- 
gil,  JEn.*  3,  401.) — Servius,  in  his  commentory  on 
^^ISilf  gi^^  snother  and  very  different  legend  con- 
ceminff  the  Thessalian  hero.  According  to  this  ver- 
sion of  the  fable,  Philoctetes  was  the  companion  and 
6iend  of  Hercules,  and  the  latter,  just  before  his  death, 
enjoined  npon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  to  disclose  where 
his  ashes  weie  interred,  and  he  gave  him,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  preserving  the  secret,  his  bow  and  arrows. 
When  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  anows  of  Hercu- 
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lea,  ihey  went  in  qoeet  of  Philoctetes  (who,  according 
to  thia  account,  had  not  gone  to  the  Trojan  war),  and 
made  inquiries  of  him  respecting  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
At  first,  Philoctetes  pretended  not  to  know  where  he 
was ;  at  length,  however,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  Greeks  then  uiging  him  to  declare  where 
the  hero  waa  buried,  Philoctetea,  in  order  to  evade  his 
oath,  atruck  the  ground  with  his  foot,' without  uttering 
8  word,  and  the  apot  was  discovered.  He  himself  was 
then  led  away  to  the  war ;  but,  not  long  after,  one  of 
the  arrows  fell  on  the  foot  with  which  he  had  betrayed 
the  burial-place  of  Hercules,  and  inflicted  a  painful  . 
and  most  noisome  wound.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  bore  with  him  on  account  of  the  oracle.  At 
last,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  the  stench  of 
the  wound,  together  wiw  the  criea  of  the  sufferer,  be« 
ing  quite  insupporteble,  Philoctetes  waa  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  his  arrows  being  first  token  from 
him.  liis  wound  preventing  a  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  sailed  frcm  Lemnos  to  Itely,  and  founded 
Petilia;  .and  here  he  was  finally  cured.  {Serv.  ad 
Virg.,  JBn.,  3,  401.)  Sophoclea  has  made  the  suffer- 
infls  of  Philoctetes  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 
(Vid.  Sophocles.) 

Phiu>laus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at  Cro- 
tona,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  and  also  at 
Heraclea,  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archytos,  and  flour* 
iahed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pythsgorean 
aystem,  contrary  to  an  express  osth  taken  by  the  soci- 
ety of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  ee- 
cret  the  mysteries  of  their  sect.  Plutarch  relatea,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  horn 
the  hooae  which  was  burned  by  Cylon  during  the  life 
of  Pythagoras;  but  this  account  cannot  be  conect. 
Pliilolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato  ;  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  with  Pytbasoraa.  Interfering  in  af- 
faire of  state,  he  fell  a  aacrifice  to  political  jealoqay, 
Philolaua  treated  the  doctrines  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  obacurity ; 
referring  everything  that  existe  to  diathema^ical  prin* 
ciples.  He  teught  that  the  world  is  one  whole,  which 
has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  celestial  spheres 
revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  plaueto,  the  earth,  and 
the  moon. — At  Thebes,  Philolaus  waa  the  teacher  of 
Simmies  and  Cebes,  before  they  came  to  Socratea  at 
Athens.  {Plat,,  PhM.,  p.  61.)  Fraffmente  of  the 
writinga  of  this  philosopher  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  satiafactorily  estoblish- 
ed  by  Bockh  in  his  two  treatises.  {Bacih,  de  PUir 
tonico  SyatemaU,  dec,  Hcidelb.^  1810, 4to.— Z(l,PAt/- 
olaos  dea  Pythagoreera  Lekrtn,  dec,  Berlin,  1819, 
Syo.— Enfield,  HUt.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  teq.-^Ril- 
Ur,  Hist.  Philoa.,  vol.  1,  p.  348.  aeq.) 

Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athena* 
and  aister  to  Procne,  who  had  married  Tereos,  king  of 
Thrace.  {Vid.  Pandion.)  Procne  became  by  Tereua 
the  mother  of  a  son  named  Itys ;  but,  after  living  some 
time  in  Thrace,  ahe  became  desirous  of  seeing  hsr  ais- 
ter, and,  at  her  request,  Tereos  went  to  Athens,  and 
prevailed  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomela  accompany  him 
back  to  Thrace.  On  the  v^ay  thither  he  violated  her ; 
and,  fearing  the  truth  might  be  diacovered,  he  cut  out 
her  tongue  and  confined  her.  She  contrived,  however, 
to  communicate  her  story  to  her  sister  by  means  of 
characters  woven  into  a  peplos  or  robe.  Procne, 
who  had  been  informed  by  Tereus  that  ahe  had  died 
by  the  way,  and  who  had  for  aome  time  been  plunged 
in  the  sreatest  afiiiction  for  her  loss,  now  sought  her 
out  and  released  her ;  and,  killing  her  own  aon  Itva, 
served  up  his  fiesh  to  his  father.  The  two  sisters  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Finding  themselves  nearly  over- 
teken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods .  to  change  them  into 
birds :  Procne  immediately  became  a  nightingaU  (d^- 
66if)f  and  Philomela  a  noaUaw  {x^XiSiifv).  Tereus 
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wu  aUo  changed,  and  became  a  iioopoo  (In-oyr). 
{AfoUod.,  8,  13.— Ovid,  Met.,  6,  434,  teq.  —  Hygin., 
fiA.y  45.— 5cAol.  «u2  Antlcfph.^  Av.ySil^-^EudodsL^ 
827.) — Like  so  many  others,  this  story  is  told  with  con- 
siderable variations.  According  to  some,  Tereus  bad 
early  conceived  a  passion  for  rhilomeU.  and  be  ob- 
tained her  in  marrisge  by  pretending  that  Procne  waa 
dead.  {ApoUod.,  I.  c.  —  nygin.^  L  c.)  Again,  there 
is  great  discrepance  respecting  the  tranaformation, 
some  saying  that  Procne,  others  that  Philomela,  waa 
the  nightmgale.  This  last,  which  has  the  signification 
of  the  name  in  ita  favour  (Philomela  being  tong-loth 
ing),  was  not,  however,  the  prevalent  opinion.  It  was 
also  said  that  Tereus  waa  changed  into  a  hawk,  and 
that  Itya  became  a  wood-pigeon. — The  legend  we  have 
here  been  giving  is  one  of  those  inventMl  to  account 
mythically  for  the  habits  and  properties  of  animals. 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  sounds  like  Itys,  Itys ;  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  waa  regarded  as  lugubrious,  and 
the  hoopoo  erases  these  birds.  {KeighUey^t  Mythol- 
ogy, P-  379,  $eq.) 

PbilopItob,  the  surname  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  of 
Esypt.     {Vid.  PtolemsBua.) 

Philopoembn,  a  diatinffuished  general  of  the  Ache- 
an  league,  bom  at  Megaiopolia,  in  Arcadia,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  best  masters.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops  which 
the  cit^  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  ineuraions  into 
Laconia,  and  in  these  inroads  never  failed  to  give  some 
remarkable  proof  of  his  prudence  and  valour.  When 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Philopocmen  greatly  signalized  himself  amonjg  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place.  He  distinguished  himself  no 
less,  some  time  after  this,  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
where  Antigonus  Doson  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Cleomenes,  B.C.  S23.  Antigonus,  who  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  his  gallant  behaviour,  and  who  admired 
hia  talenta  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  considerable 
command  in  his  army,  but  Philopoemen  declined  it, 
becauae  he  knew,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  another.  Not 
choosing,  however,  to  remain  idle,  and  hearing  that 
there  was  war  in  Crete,  he  sailed  to  that  island  to  ex- 
ercise and  improve  his  military  talents.  When  he 
had  served  there  for  aome  time,  he  returned  home  with 
high  reputation,  and  waa  immediately  appointed  by  the 
Achsans  general  of  the  horse.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
command,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  ability ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Achean  horse,  heretofore  of 
no  reputation,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece. 
He  was  not  long  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Achean  forces,  and  zealously  employed  himself 
in  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  infuaing 
a  proper  spirit  into  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  after  this,  of  ascertaining 
how  the  troops  had  profited  by  his  instruction.  Ma- 
chanidas,  tyrant  of  LacedsBmon,  with  a  numeroua  and 
powerful  army,  was  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  As  soon,  then, 
as  intelligence  was  brought  that  he  had  attacked  the 
Mantineans,  Philopoemen  took  the  field  against  him, 
and  defeated  and  slew  him!  The  Lacedaemonians  lost 
on  this  occasion  above  8000  men,  of  whom  4000  were 
lefl  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Acbnans,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  valout  of  Philopoemen,  set  up  at  Delphi 
a  brazen  statue,  representing  him  in  the  very  act  of 
slaying  the  tyrant.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
he  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  for,  having  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  a  naval  battle  with  Nabis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Machanidas,  he  waa  not  only  defeated,  but 
in  danger  of  beinff  lost  through  the  leaky  condition  of 
his  own  vessel,  which  was  an  old  one  fitted  up  for  the 
occaaion.  Hia  want  of  skill,  however,  on  this  element 
waa  amply  compensated  not  long  after  by  a  victory 
over  the  land  forcea  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Na- 
bis in  person,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cut  off. 
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When  Nabis  had  been  assassinated  by  the  ^toUans 
(auf.  Nabis),  Philopoemen  performed  another  dittin- 
guished  service  for  his  countrymen,  by  inductnff  ibe 
Spartana  to  join  the  Achaan  league.     Sparta,  indeed, 
was  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance  to  the  con- 
federacy, of  which  ahe  was  now  become  a  member. 
It  was  alao  a  most  acceptable  service  to  the  principal 
Lacedemonians,  who  hoped  henceforth  to  have  him  for 
the  guardian  of  their  newiy-recovered  freedom.    Hav- 
ing sold,  therefore,  the  bouse  and  property  of  Ntbis 
by  a  public  decree,  they  voted   the  money,  which 
amounted  to  120  talents,  to  Philopoemen,  and  deter- 
mined to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  from  their  own 
number.     But  so  hifh  was  the  private  character  of  the 
illostriona  Meealopolitan,  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  any  individual  who  would  venture  to  apeak  to 
him  on  the  aubject.     At  last,  one  Timolaus,  who  was 
connected  with  Philopoemen  by  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
undertook  the  task ;  but  when  he  went  to  Meg^opolis, 
and  observed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  private 
life,  he  uttered  not  a  word  respecting  the  present,  but, 
having  assigned  another  cause  for  his  visit,  returned  to 
Lacedamon.     He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  still 
could  not  mention  the  money.     In  a  third  visit,  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  with  much  hesitation,  and  atated 
to  him  the  kind  intentions  of  Sparta.     But  Philopoe- 
men immediately  declined  the  offer,  and,  going  himself 
to  Lacedamon,  advised  the  people  not  to  tempt  the 
good  with  the  money,  but  to  employ  it  rather  in  silen- 
mg  the  opposition  of  the  bad.     And  yet  it  was  in  this 
same  city  that  he  afterward  inflicted,  aa  the  general  of 
the  Achaean  league,  an  act  of  severe  intimidation  ;  for 
Lacedamon  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
her  walls  were  demolished  by  Philopoemen,  the  msti- 
tutions  of  Lycurgus  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Achaans  were  established  in  their  room.     Not 
long  after  this  the  city  of  Messene  withdrew  from  the 
Achaan  league,  and  a  war  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  confederacy  proved  altogether 
superior,  until  their  success  was  turned  into  mourning 
by  a  great  and  most  unexpected  disaster.     Philopo- 
men  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  pasaing  with  a 
small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difl[icult  defile.     It 
was  thought  that  he  might  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
aome  light-armed  Thracnna  and  Cretans  in  hia  band : 
but  he  would  not  quit  the  horsemen,  whom  he  had 
recently  selected  from  the  noblest  of  tile  Achaans ; 
and,  while,  he  waa  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  bravely 
covering  the  retreat,  hia  borae  fell  under  him.     He 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  by  recent  sick- 
ness; and  he  Isy  stunned  and  motionleaa  under  his 
horse  till  he  was  found  by  the  Messenians.     The  pop- 
ular feeling  was  in  his  favour,  since  it  waa  remembered 
that  the  Measenian  state  had  formerly  received  im- 
portant benefita  at  his  hands ;  but  the  magistrates  were 
hostile,  roost  of  them  having  been  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  Philopoemen 
should  die.     He  was  accordingly  compelled  to  drmk 
a  cup  of  poison.     His  eulogy  is  summed  up  by  Polyb- 
ius  with  the  words,  that  in  forty  yea^,  during  which 
he  played  %  distinguished  part  in  a  democratic&l  com- 
munity, he  never  mcurred  the  enmity  of  the  people, 
though  he  spoke  and  acted  freely  and  boldly,  nor  ever 
courted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  compliance. — ^We 
have  a  biography  of  him  by  Plutarch.    {Poiyb,,  3,  40. 
—Id.,  2,  er^seqq.-'Id.,  11,  10,  dec.— P/W.  in  Vii} 

PhilostrItus,  I.  Flavins,  sumamed,  fordiatinction* 
sake,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  Philostratua  of  Lemnoe, 
who  is  represented  to  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  time.  He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  secood 
century  of  our  era,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  under  Alexander.  It  was  to  please  the  Empress 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Severus,  who  had  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  literary  purauits,  that  Philostratua  comnosed 
the  moat  famous  of  hia  works,  the  Lift  of  Apolianius 
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^  TyoM  ('AffoAAcniMW  rot;  Tvov^uc  ?t^\  ft  well- 
known  charlatan  and  wonder-worker,  whom  his  biog- 
rapher wishes  to  represent  as  a  supernatural  being. 
Hence  Eonapius  of  Sardis,  in  speaking  of  this  book, 
remarks,  that,  instead  of  being  called  the  Life  of  Apol- 
kxiias,  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  a  History  of  the  visit  of 
God  unto  men  (deov  hridiifuav  kc  av6p6novc  ^eoH 
KoXetv).  Three  writers  before  the  lime  of  Philostra- 
tus  had  ^ven  Lives  of  ApoUooius,  namely,  -Damis  of 
Ninus,  bis  friend,  and  two  unknown  writers,  Mazimiis 
and  Mcsragenes.  Their  works  were  of  service  to 
Philoatiatus  in  framing  his  compilation ;  a  compilation 
entirely  destitute  of  critical  arrangement,  filled  with 
the  most  absurd  fables,  and  swarming  with  geograph- 
ical errors  and  with  anachronisms.  .  And  yet,  tiotwith- 
standing  these  so  serious  defects,  the  work  is  useful 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
and  the  history  of  the  emperors  who  reigned  after 
Nero. — A  question  naturally  presents  itself  in  relation 
to  thia  singular  piece  of  biography.  Did  Phiiostratua, 
in  writing  it,  wish  to  parody  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  divine  founder  of  our  religion  t  It  is  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  such  an  intention.  Various  par- 
ticulairs  in  the  biography  of  ApoUonius,  such  as  the 
annunciation  of  his  nativity,  made  to  his  mother  Ify  Pro- 
teus ;  the  incarnation  of  this  Egyptian  divinity  in  the 
person  of  ApoUonius ;  the  miracles  by  which  his  birth 
was  accompanied ;  thoae  that  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
dividual himself ;  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  ap- 
pear borrowed  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  and  within 
less  than  a  century  after  Philostratus  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  Dioclesian,  Hierocles  Of  Nicomedia  oppoaed 
thia  work  to  the  gospels.  Huet  waa  the  first  that  as- 
cribed an  evil  intention  to  Philostratus  {Demonstr. 
Evang.  Propos.,  9,  c.  147) ;  while  the  opposite  side 
is  maintained  by  Meiners  {^esch.  der  Wis8ensch,t 
dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  258)  and  by  Tiedemann  {Geist.  der 
SpecuUi.  Philos.,  vol  3,  p.  116).— Philostratus  has 
also  left  us,  under  the  title  of  Uprnxd  {Heroiea),  the 
fabulous  history  of  twenty-one  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
vrar.  Thia  work  ia  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Phoenician  mariner  and  a  vinedreaser  of  Thrace,  who 
had  heard  all  these  particulars  from  the  lips. of  Protes- 
ilaua.  Another  work  is  the  ZUdvegy  in  two  books.  It 
is  a  diacourse  on  a  gallery  of  paintings  which  was  at 
Naples,  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
8tat«  of  the  arta  at  this  period.  We  have  also  the 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  (Biot  Do^toriav),  in  two  books, 
the  first  containinfl  the  lives  of  the  philosophical  soph- 
ists, the  second  those  of  the  rhetorical.  The  former 
are  twenty-six  in  number ;  the  latter  thirty-three.  It 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  givea  an  amusing  account 
of  the  sophists  of  the  day,  their  vanity  and  impudence, 
their  jealousies  and  quanels,  their  corrupt  morals ;  a 
living  picture,  in  fine,  of  the  fall  of  the  art  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  literary  men.  There  eziat  also  from  the 
pen  of  Philostratus  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
in  the  Anthologjy.  There  are  only  two  editions  of  the 
entire  works  of  Philostratus ;  that  of  Morell,  Paris, 
1608,  fol.,  and  that  of  Olearius,  lAps.,  1709,  fol. 
The  latter  is  the  better  one  of  the  two,  although  in 
numerous  instances  it  only  copies  the  errors  of  the 
former.  Olearius  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  hia 
own  use  the  notes  of  Reinesius,  written  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  copy  of  Morelrs  edition,  which  he  obtained 
m>m  the  librarv  of  Zeitz  ;  and  then  to  have  destroyed 
this  copy.  {Hoffmann,  Lex.  Biblu^,,  vol.  3,  p.  235.) 
In  1806,  Boissonade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
Heroica,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo,  and  Welcker 
an  edition  of  the  Eixovec  of  both  the  elder  and  younger 
Philostratus,  with  archsological  illustrations  by  him- 
self, and  a  commentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  Lspt.,  1825, 
8vo.  Among  the  works  that  may  be  consulted  in  re- 
lation to  Philostratus  are  the  following:  Baden^  de 
arte  et  judicio  PhUostraH  in  describen£s  imaginibus, 
Hafn,f  1792,  ito.-^Bekkeri  Specimen  var.  Ucl,  et  ob- 


serMi.  in  PhUostratum^  Aee.  F,  Creuteri  Annoi,f 
Heidelb.,  1818,  8vo. — Hamaker,  Lectiones  Philostrth 
tea,  Lugd.  Bat,,  pars  1, 1816,  8vo.^Heyne,  Philos^  . 
trati  imagines,  dtc.,  Gotting.,  1796,  1801  {Progr,\ 
fol. — Jacobs,  Exercitationes  CriiictB  in  script,  vet,, 
vol.  2,  Lips,,  1797,  8vo. — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former, 
called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philostratos  the  young- 
er. He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  \inder  the  title  of  EUwe^  (like  that  of  the 
elder  Philostratus).  It  is  contained  in  a  single  book, 
and  is  leas  a  description  of  paintings  that  have  actually 
existed,  than  a  collection  of  subjects  for  artists.  This 
work  is  commonly  printed  along  with  the  Elxavet  of 
the  elder  Philostratus.  The  latest  and  beet  edition  is 
that  of  Welcker,  Lips.,  1825,  8vo.  {SchoU,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  288,  seqq.) 

P  HiLOTA  s,  son  of  Parmenio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  many  occasions,  but  was  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  against  ^e  life  of  Alexander.  The  mon- 
arch was  encamped  st  Artacoana  when  information  of 
this  design  was  brought  to  him.  The  informer  was 
a  boy  of  infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused 
were  officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank.  The  in- 
former said,  that  be  had  at  first  told  his  secret  to  Phi- 
lotas,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but  who  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alex- 
ander's person,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
king.  This  threw  strong  suspicion  on  Philotas,  who, 
however,  was  not  implicated  by  either  the  informer  or 
any  of  the  accused  in  their  confessions.  But  Craterus, 
who  had  an  old  jealousy  against  Philotas,  on  account 
of  the  favour  which  the  latter  enjoyed  with  the  kinff, 
encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who  recol- 
lected what  Philotaa  had  said  at  the  time  when  the 
former  claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father,  that  he 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to  serve  a  man  that  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  a  god.  Craterus  had  also,  for  some 
time  previous,  bribed  a  courteaan  intimate  with  Phiio^ 
tas,  who  reported  to  him,  and,  through'tum,  to  the  king, 
all  the  boastful  vapourings  and  expressions  of  discon- 
tent uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  moments. 
In  short,  Alexander,  according  to  Quintua  Curttus,  was 
induced  to  order  Philotas  to  be  tortured  in  conse- 
quence of,  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hephsstion, 
and  others  of  the  king's  companions.  Cgb&us,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Philotas,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  against  the  accused,  for  fear,  it  was  supposed, 
of  being  thought  an  abettor  of  his  brother-in-law.  The 
torture  yras  administered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Philotas,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed, 
though  in  vague  terms,  that  he  had  conapired  against 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  his  father  Parmenio 
was  cognizant  o(  it.  This  being  considered  sufficient 
evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  Parme- 
nio suffered  not  long  after  him.  {Vid.  Parmenio. — 
Quint.  Curt.,  6,  7,  18.— ilm'aw,  Exp.  AL,  3,  26, 
segq.) 

Philoxbnus,  I.  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cy there, 
bom  439  B.C.  He  is  highly  praised  as  a  dithyrambic 
poet  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
thera  having  been  subjected  by  the  Lacedemoniana, 
Philoxcnus,  while  still  a  boy,  came  as  a  slave  into  the 
hands  of  a  Spartan,  and  afterward  into  those  of  the 
younger  Melanippides,  who  instructed  him  in  the  po- 
etic art,  and  gave  him  his  freedom.  Philoxenus  lived 
subsequently  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  where  he  acquired  the  character  of 
a  ban  vivant  and  a  wit.  Dionysius,  on  one  occasion, 
gave  him  one  of  his  dramas  to  correct,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  run  his  pen  through  the  whole.  The  of- 
fended tyrant  sent  him  to  the  quarries,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  there  composed  the  best  of  bis  dramas, 
entitled  Cyclops,  ^lian  says,  that  the  hole  or  cham- 
ber in  which  he  wrote  his  play  was  shown  a  long  time 
after  to  straogera,  and  went  by  the  poet's  name.    ( Var, 
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Hist,  12,  44.)  Philoxenuft  was  ftfterwsrd  restored  to 
favodr,  and  the  tyrant,  imagining  that  he  would  now 
find  in  him  a  more  complimentary  critic,  invited  bim 
to  attend  the  reading  of  one  of  hie  poema.  Pbiloxe- 
naa,  after  enduring  the  infliction  for  a  while,  roee  from 
hia  seat,  and,  on  bein^  asked  by  Dionysius  whither  he 
was  going,  coolly  replied,  "  To  the  quArrUs  T*  {Nicol. 
Damase.y  op.  Stob.,  13,  16,  p.  145.  —  Suid.,  s.  v. 
&rrayi  fu  elc  roc  Xarouia/Q.  —  /d.,  *.  «.  Aaro/uac. — 
HeUad.f  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  379.)  Eustatbius  gives  a 
corious  account  of  his  havine  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
by  dexterously  using  a  word  susceptible  of  a  double 
meaning.  Dionysius,  ai;cording  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  read  one  of  his  tragedies  to  Pbilozenos,  and  then 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  play  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be.  The  poet  answered,  **  A  sad  one"  {oUxpa), 
meaninff  sad  stuff;  but  Dionysius  thought  be  meapt  a 
drama  full  of  pathos,  and  took  his  remark  as  a  com- 
pliment. {EusUUh.  ad.  Od.,  p.  1691.)  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {PltU.f  890),  Pbilozenus 
was  sent  to  the  quarries  for  having  rivalled  tUb  tyrant 
in  the  affections  of  a  concubine  named  Galatea. 
Having  escaped,  however,  from  this  confinement,  he 
fled  to  his  native  island,  and  there  avenged  himself  by 
writing  a  drama,  in  which  Dionysins  was  represented 
under  the  character  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  enam- 
oured of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The  allusion  was  the 
more  galling,  aa  Dionysius  laboured  under  a  weakness 
of  sight,  or,  more  probably,  saw  well  with  only  one  of 
his  eyes.  {Schol.  ad,  Arisioph.,  i.  e. — Compare  Athe- 
fueuB,  1,  p.  7.)— The  reputation  of  Pbilozenos  rested 
more,  however,  upon  his  lyric  than  upon  hia  dramatic 
prodoctiona.  Athensus  has  preserved  some  extracts 
from  his  works,  particularly  one  from  his  comic,  or, 
rather,  burlesque  poem,  entitled  Aclrrvovt  or  **  Tlie  Eiv- 
tertainment."  Philozenus  was  noted  for  bis  gluttony, 
and  Athenaus  records  a  wish  of  his  (8,  p.  341,  <2.),  that 
he  might  have  a  throat  three  cubits  Ion?,  in  order  that 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  tasting  of  his  food  might 
be  the  more  prolonged.  (Compare  JEtian,  10,  9.) 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit,  in  eating  a  poly- 
pus two  cubits  in  size.  {Athetueus,  8,  p.  341. — 
SchdUy  Geseh.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  I,  p.  206.)>-II.  A  native 
of  Leocadia.  Bockh  conaidera  this  one  to  have  been 
the  glutton,  and  the  Cytheresn  the  poet  {SekSUy 
Oe9ch.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  207,  Aim.  1.)— HI.  or 
Flavins  Philozenus,  was  consul  A.D.  625,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin* Greek  Lexicon, 
in  which  the  Latin  words  v^re  explained  in  Greek. 
H.  Stephens  gave  this  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  his  **  Gloegaria  duo  e  situ 
vettutaiit  eruta,**  Parian  1573,  fol.  It  appeara  under 
the  name  of  Philozenus  in  the  collection  of  Bonav. 
Vulcanius.  It  forms  part  also  of  the  London  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  1626.  {SchSU^  Getch,  Lit, 
Gr.y  vol.  3,  p.  198.) 

pHiLf  RA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  and  the  mother  of 
Chiron  by  Saturn.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife  Khea,  changed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
self into  a  hone.  The  offspring  of  their  love  waa  the 
CenUur  Chiron,  half  man,  half  hone.  Philyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  child,  that  she 
pnyed  the  gods  to  change  her  form  and  nature.  She 
was  accordingly  metamorphosed  into  the  linden-tree, 
called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks  {^iTMpn^  Phi- 
lyra). \Hygin.,  fah.y  138.)  Modem  ezpounden  of 
mythology,  however,  make  ^ikvpa  equivalent  to  ^eXf- 
%vpa,*^  lyre-loving,'^  and  consider  it  a  very  fit  designa- 
tion for  the  mother  of  one  who  was  so  skilled  in  music 
aa  Chiron.    ( Weleker,  Nachlrag  zur  Trt/.,  p.  53,  not.) 

PriltrIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the  son  of 
Philyra.     (Ktr^.,  G.,3,550.) 

Pmmus,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor  (or,  according  to  some, 
of  Neptune),  who  was  gifted  with  prophetic  powen, 
and  reigned  at  Salmydessus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
H#  manied  Cleopatra,  tho  daughter  of  Boreas  and 


Orithyta,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Plezippes  and  Pandion.  Cleopatra  having  died,  be 
married  Idaea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanos,  who,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  her  step-cbildren,  maligned  them  to  their 
father,  and  the  latter,  believing  the  slander,  deprived 
them  of  sight  and  imprisoned  them.  According  to 
the  commonly-received  account,  the  gods,  to  Dunith 
him,  atruck  him  with  blindness,  and  sent  the  Harpies 
to  torment  him.  These  fell  moneten  came  flying  the 
instant  food  was  set  before  him,  carried  off  the  grest- 
er  portion  of  it,  and  so  defiled  what  they  left  that  no 
mortal  could  endore  to  eat  it.  The  Argonanta  com- 
ing to  consult  Phineos  about  their  future  course,  he 
promised  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing him  from  the  Harpies.  This  they  undertook  to  do. 
The  table  was  spread  ;  the  Harpies  insuntly  descend- 
ed, screaming,  and  seized  the  viands.  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  then  drew  their  swords 
and  ponued  them  dirough  the  air.  The  Harpiea  flew 
along  the  Propontis,  over  the  £gean  Sea  and  Greece, 
to  aome  islets  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
purauen  came  np  with  them,  and  were  about  to  slay 
them,  when  Iris,  sppearing,  forbade  the  deed,  and  the 
Harpies  were  dismissed,  on  their  taking  a  solemn  oath 
never  more  to  molest  Phineos.  The  isles  were  thence- 
forth named  the  Strophadet  (LrpS^e^,  from  errp^u, 
"  to  turn'*),  becaose  the  sons  of  Boreas  there  turned 
back  from  the  pursuit.  {ApoUon.  Rh.,  2,  284.)— The 
legend  of  Phineos  appean  to  have  assumed  a  variety 
of  shapes  among  the  ancient  writera,  and  this  vrould 
seem  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  dramatic  composition.  Thus,  there  was  a 
"  Phineus"  composed  W  iKscbylus ;  another  by  Soph- 
ocles ;  not  to  speak  of  inferior  dramatists.  (Heyne, 
ad  ApoUod.,  1, 9, 21.)  One  veraion  of  the  story  made 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  because  he 
pointed  out  to  Phryzus  the  route  to  Scythia.  This 
was  given  in  particular  by  Hesiod  in  his  Eoa.  {Schd. 
ad  ApoUod.  Rhod.,  2, 181.)  The  same  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (463),  gave  another  legend  elsewhere, 
which  relsted  that  Phf  neus  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Harpies  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  the  land 
of  the  Galactophagi.  (Compare  Orphica,  v.  676,  teqq.) 
Another  account,  mentioned  by  ApoHodorus,  made 
Phineos  to  have  been  blinded  by  Boreas  and  the  Ar- 
ffonauts  (ApoUod.,  1,  9,  21.  — /<!.,  3,  15,  4);  whils 
Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  Zetes  and  Calais,  in  ton- 
junction  with  Hercules,  made  war  upon  the  Thracians, 
liberated  the  two  sons  of  Phineus  from  confinement, 
and  that  Hercules  slew  the  king  himself  in  battle. 
(Diod.  Sie.,  4, 44.)  Finally,  some  innovator,  guided 
probably  by  this  passage  of  Diodorus,  would  seem  to 
nave  changed  avv  Bope^  in  the  tezt  of  ApoHodorus 
(3,  15,  4),  into  <nv  BopeaSatc,  and  hence  arose  an- 
other version  of  the  fable,  that  Phineos  had  been  blind-  ^ 
ed  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  for  his  cruel  treatment  of 
their  relatives.  {Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  c.) — II.  The 
brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  .<£thiopia.  Andromeda, 
dau^ter  of  the  latter,  had  been  promised  bim  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  she  was  given  to  Pereeus,  a  contest 
arose,  in  which  Phineus  was  changed  to  stone  by  the 
Gorgon's  head  which  Perseus  had  brought  with  him. 
(Yid.  Andromeda  and  Danae.) 

PhintTas,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  Gela, 
on  the  southern  coast.  It  was  founded  by  Phintias,  a 
tyrant  of  Agrfgentom,  who  began  to  reign  the  next 
year  a(\er  the  death  of  Agathocles.  Phmtiss  trans- 
ferred to  his  new  city  the  mhabiUnts  of  Gela  {Diod. 
Sie.j  22,  2),  which  latter  place  from  thia  time  became 
deserted  and  ceased  to  exist.  (Strabo,  272.)  Clover 
makes  Phintias  correspond  to  the  modem  Alieata; 
but  Mannert  proves  very  conclusively  from  Diodoros 
snd  Polybius,  that  it  lay  to  the  east  of  Gela,  not  to  the 
west,  as  it  appeara  on  D'Anville^s  •map,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  nver  Drillo.  (Geo^r.,  vol.  9.  pt.  2,  p.  340. 
ieqq.y-^ll.  A  tyrant  of  Agngentu^,  the  yeax  after  the 
uigiiizea  oy  v_j\./v/p^LV. 
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dMtk  of  Agttboclet.  He  ««•  the  foondar  of  PhmltM, 
a  city  of  Sieily  to  the  east  of  GeU.    (  Yid,  PbinUas  I.) 

PHLBofrraoM,  e  river  of  the  lower  world,  which 
rolled  in  wavee  of  fire.  HoDce  its  name  ^Xeyidw^ 
from  ^Aeyw,  **  to  bum."  '  The  god  of  the  stream  was 
kbled  by  the  poeU  to  be  the  sod  of  Cocytus.  {SUU., 
Tkeb.,  4,  622.— Snisc.,  TkyesL,  XOlS.^Virg.,  ^n., 
6,  264.) 

Phlboon,  I.  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydis,  one  of  the 
Empeior  Hadrian's  £reedmen.  He  wrote  a  species  of 
universal  chronicle,  commeneiDg  with  the  first  Olym- 
piad, since  he  legsided  all  that  preceded  this  period 
as  fabolooa.  In  this  woik  he  recanted  all  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  every  qnerter  of  the  globe, 
during  the  four  years  of  each  Olympiad.  Hence  it 
boie  the  title  of  'OXufonovuHv  xal  Xpovucuv  oevo- 
yuy^  C*A  ColUeHcn  of  Olympic  Ccnquerorg,  and  of 
EvonW%  Independently  of  a  fragment,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  introduction  to  the  woric,  we  have 
only  remaining  of  it  what  relates  to  the  176th  Olym- 
piad. Photios  has  preserved  this  for  us ;  and  from  this 
it  vroold  appear  that  Phlegon  confined  himself  to  a 
aimple  enumeration  of  frets,  without  taking  any  tioo- 
bie  about  ornament  of  style,  or  without  accompanying 
hie  work  with  any  rsflectioos.  Photios,  therefore,  had 
good  reaaon,^  no  doubt,  to  consider  its  perusal  as  some- 
what fatigding.  The  loss  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
mom  to  be  Ismented,  since  endent  historians  in  gen- 
eral neglect  chronology  too  much.  It  was  in  this 
vsork  that  Phlegon  made  mention  of  the  famous  eclipee 
of  the  sun  in  the  eighteenth  yesr  of  the  nign  of  Tibe- 
rias, which,  socoiding  to  him,  produced  so  great  an 
oboeurity  that  the  stars  were  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  day  (13  o*ok>ek  at  noon),  and  which  was  accom- 
panied with  an  earthquake.  It  was  the  eclipse  that  oc- 
curred at  our  Saviour's  erocifixion.  {EutA.,  op.  Sytv- 
€eiLf  p.  326.)  Numeroos  works  have  appeared  in 
England  on  this  passage  of  Phlegon,  where  the  eclipee 
is  mentwned.  Among  these,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated :  **  8ykeo,  DiooerUUicn  ufon  the  Ectipee 
mentiamed  by  Phlegon,''  London,  1732,  8vo.— «'  7%e 
TeoHmany  of  PhUgon  vmiicaUd,  dec.,  by  W.  Whu- 
ton,'*  London,  1782,  8vo.  To  this  work  there  was  a 
reply  by  Sykes,  to  whom  Whiston  rejoined.*— '^PAie- 
^on  oxomined  CfitkaUy  and  impariiaUy,  by  John 
Chapman,"  London,  1748,  6vo,  dec— -We  have  re- 
matning  two  small  works  of  Phlegoa :  one,  entitled 
Uepl  ^offfioaiup,**  Of  tooHdorfid  jJunge,*'  containing 
e  coiiection  of  most  absurd  stories,  which  could  on^ 
have  been  made  by  a  man  equally  destitute  of  critical 
aeumen  and  sound  judgment ;  the  other  treats  <*  o/Per- 
aono  who  hatte  attained  to  a  very  advanced  Ud  age 
(TUpl  MaKpo6i4tv),  and  is  a  dry  catalogue  of  individu- 
als who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  to  140  years. 
Phlegon  was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  which 
are  now  fost,  such  as,  **An  Abridgmont  of  the  Work 
on  the  Olympiado,'"  a  '^Deoenption  of  SicUy,*'  a  trea- 
tise •*  on  Roman  Fetthalt,"  another «'  on  the  moat  Bo- 
marhabU  PohUt  of  the  CUy  of  Home,"  and  <*a  Life 
of  Hadnan.''  Spartianna  informs  'us,  that  this  biog^ 
laphy  was'  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  tbe  name 
of  his  fireedmsn.  {Spart.,  Vit.  Eadr,,  16.)  Phlegon 
ia  thoo^t  to  have  been  the  author  also  of  a  amall 
woik,  on  **  Femalia  diatv^fyiohed  for  Skill  and  Conr- 
age  m  War*'  {VwaUec  h  voXifUKoic  aweral  mu 
&p6peiai),  containing  short  jiotices  of  Semiramis,  Ni- 
toeris,  dec.  The  best  editions  of  Phlegon  are,  that  of 
Meoistoe,  Lngi.  Bat.,  1620,  4to,  and  Jthat  of  Frans, 
Hal.,  1322,  8vo,  containing  the  critical  observations 
of  Bast.  The  latter,  however,  which  is  very  ncgli- 
geotly  printed,  does  not  comprehend  the  work  on  le- 
mukable  women.  Thia  last^mentioned  production 
wws  piMidbed  by  Heeren,  in  the  Bibliathek  fur  aUe 
LU.  und  Kwut,  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.,  after  a  MS.  be- 
longiag  to  the  fiscorial,  which  was  copied  by  Tychsen, 


and  After  another  copy  which  was  in  the  Barberioi 
library  at  Rome,  and  which  Holstenios  had  made 
from  a  Fforence  MS.  {SehSU,  JSioL  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p. 
201,  eeqq.) — ^11.  One  of  tbe  four  horses  of  the  sun. 
The  name  means  *'  the  Bnming  one"  i^^Xtyw,  from 
^Atf/«>,  *«to  bwm").  {Ooid,  Mel.,  2,  164.)  The 
names  of  the  Sim-god's  steeds  are  differently  given  by 
different  poets.  (Consult  Hunker,  ad  Hygm.,fab., 
ldS.^Spanheim,  ad  Calkm.,  H.  in  Del.,  168.) 

Phlboea,  I.  the  earlier  name  of  the  penmsula  of  Pal- 
lene  in  Thmce  (afterward  Macedonia).  The  appella-- 
tipn  ia  derived  from  ^Xe^tf,  **  to  bwm,^'  and  the  place 
was  fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-bom  Titans.  Tbe  ^t  most  prob* 
ably  had  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (Ptnd., 
Nem.,  1,  100.— SOo^  et  BSckh,  ad  loc.y-Il.  More 
commonly  PUegivi  Oampi,  a  region  of  Italy,  respect* 
ing  which  a  tradition  «ras  related  aimilar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  the  peninsula  of  PaUsne.  {Vid.  Phlegra  I.) 
The  territory  of  Italy  thus  denominated  fonned  part 
of  ancient  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  experienced 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  destructive  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous first.  Here  we  find  Mount  Vesuvius ;  the 
Solfatarra,  still  smoking,  as  the  poets  have  pretended, 
from  Jupiter'a  thunder ;  the  ilfsitfe  Nuooo,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on 
the  day  of  St.  Michaei'a  feast,  in  the  year  1638 ;  the 
Monte  Barbara,  formerly  Mona  (Saurua ;  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil ;  the  noxioua  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avemos 
snd  Acheron,  dec.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objecta  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  voyages  to 
the  coaat,  and  that  they  were  afterward  embellished 
snd  exsggeiated  by  the  fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets. 
{PUn.,  3,  6.— 5t/./iai.,  8,  540.— Proper^.,  1,  20,  8.) 

pHLBofjB  i^^eyvai),  the  followers  of  Phl^gyas,  in 
BoBOtia.    (Ffd.  Phlegyas.) 

PBLBof  AS,  son  of  Mars  and  Chxysogenea,  the 
daughter  of  Halmos.  Pausanias  relates  (9,  84),  that 
the  country  about  Orchomenue  in  BoBOtia  waa  firat 
posseased  by  Andreus^  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus, . 
who  named  it  from  himself  Andreis.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Eteocles,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  Eteocles  gave 
a  portion  of  his  teiritory  to  Halmus,  the  son  of  Sisy- 
pbtts  of  Corinth,  to  whose  posterity,  on  Eteocles  dy- 
ing childless,  the  kingdom  came:  for  Halmus  bsd 
two  daughters,  Chrysogenea  and  Chryse,  the  former 
of  whom,  ss  we  have  already  said,  became  by  Mars 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas ;  the  latter  bore  to  Neptune  a 
son  nsmed  Minyas.  Phlegyas  obtained  the  dominion 
after  Eteocles,  and  named  the  country  Phlegyonitis. 
He  also  built  a  city  called  Pblegya,  into  which  he 
collected  the  bravest  wairiors  of  Greece.  These  sep- 
arated themaelvee  from  the  other  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  took  to  robbing  and  plundering.  .  The^  even 
ventured  to  aasail  and  bum  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and 
Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  oestroyed 
them  with  lightning  and  pestilence.  A  few  only  es- 
caped to  Phocia.  {KeighUafe  Mythology,  p.  346.>— 
The.Phlegyane  are  regarded  b^  Bottmann  as  belong- 
ing to  the  universal  tradition  of  an  impiooa  people  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Miiller  regards 
the  Phlegyans  as  being  the  same  with  the  Lapithas 
and  the  militaiv  class  of  the  Minyans.  Their  name 
probably  (^Xeyvai,  from  ^Mya,  *^to  bum")mye  oc- 
caaion  to  the  legend  of  their  deatmction.  {KeightUy, 
Le.) 

Phlios,  a  small  independent  republic  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adjoining  Corinth  and  Sicyon  on  the  north, 
Arcadia  on  tM  west,  and  the  Nemean  and  Cleon»an  dia- 
tricu  of  Argolis  on  the  south  and  aoutheast.  (Strabo, 
9^.)  It  is  sometimes,  however,  referred  to  ArgoUs, 
since  Homer  represenU  it,  under  the  esrly  name  of , 
Arsthyiea,  aa  dependant  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycens. 
{R,  2,  669.)  The  remains  of  the  city  of  Phhus  are 
to  be  seen  not  far  fitom  Agioe  Oiorgioe,  on  the  road 
Liigiiizea  oy  i^^syv^pi  l\^ 
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to  the  Lake  of  Stymphalnt  in  Aictdit.    {Gdlj  lim.  tf 
the  Morea,  p.  169.) 

Phocaa,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
•ottthwest  of  Cyma,  mnd  the  moat  northern  of  the 
Ionian  cities.  It  waa  founded,  as  Pausaniaa  reports, 
bj  some  emigrants  of  Phocis,  under  the  gnidaoce  of 
two  Athenian  cbiefa,  named  Pbilogenes  and  Damon. 
The  city  was  built,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cymsana, . 
on  part  of  their  territory  ;  nor  was  ii  included  in  the 
Ionian  confederacy  till  its  citiieos  had  consented  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  government  princes  of  the  hoe 
of  Codrus.  Its  favoonble  aituation  fo(  commerce 
made  it  known  from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  aa  Mile- 
tus enjoyed  almost  e:(clusiYely  the  trade  of  the  £ux- 
ine,  BO  PbocMi  bad  become  possessed  of  great  mari- 
time ascendancy  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra^ 
The  colony  of  Alalia  in  Conica  was  of  Pho- 


cflBan  origin,  and  Phocsan  Tess^ls  traded  to  Tartessos 
And  the  sonthwestem  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  in  these 
distant  voyasea,  no  doubt,  that  their  long  ToeaeU  of 
fif^  oars,  ¥nkich  they  had  adopted  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  commonly  employed ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  em- 
ployed ships  of  this  constmction.  (Herod.^  1,  168.) 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Phocsans  wore  the 
firat  Greeks  that  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coasU  of  Tynhenia  and 
Spain.    Tartesaos  was  the  spot  which  they  most  fre- 

Soented ;  and  they  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  Argan- 
lonios,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  sought  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  dominions. 
On  their  declining  this  offer,  he  munificently  presented 
them  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  around  their  city, 
a  precaution  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median 
empire  seemed  to  render  necessary.  The  historian 
observes,  that  the  liberality  of  the  Iberian  aovereign 
was  attested  by  the  circuit  of  its  walli,  which  were 
several  st^ia  in  length,  and  by  the  size  and  solid  con- 
struction of  the  stones  employed.  Phocca  was  one 
of  the  first  Ionian  cities  besieged  by  the  army  of 
Cyrus  under  the  command  of  Harpagns.  Having  in- 
Tested  the  place,  he  summoned  the  inhabitanta  to  sur- 
render, declaring  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  tok^n 
of  submiseion  if  they  would  pull  down  one  battle- 
ment of  their  wall,  and  conaecrate  one  dwelling  in 
their  city.  The  Phocmns,  awars  that  to  comply  with 
this  demand  was  to  forfeit  their  independence,  but 
conscious  also  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Gyrus,  determined  to  abandon 
their  native  soil,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  another 
clime.  Having  formed  this  resohition,  and  obtained 
from  the  Persian  general  a  truce  of  onoday,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  wish  to  deliberate  on  bis  proposal,  they 
launched  their  ships,  and,  embarking  with  their  wives 
and  children,  end  their  most  valuable  effects,  sailed  to 
Chios.  On  their  arrival  in  that  island,  they  sought  to 
purchase  the  CEnossa,  a  neighbouring  group  of  isl- 
ands, belonging  to  the  Chians;  but  the  people  of  Chi- 
os, fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce  ,ftom 
•och  active  nei^bours,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  rhoesans  resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica, 
where,  twenty  yeara  prior  to  these  events,  they  had 
founded  a  town  named  Alalia.  Befoi«  sailing  thither, 
however,  they  tooched  at  Phocca,  and,  having  sur- 
prised the  Persian  garrison  left  there  by  Harpagua, 
put  it  to  the  aword.  They  then  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  until  a  mass  of  iron  which  they  caat  into  the 
sea  ahoold  rise  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  one  half 
of  their  number,  overcome  by  the  feelinga  which  the 
sight  of  their  city  recalled  to  their  minds,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it  a  second  time.  The  rest 
continued  weir  voyage  to  Corsica,  and  ware  well  re- 
ceived by  their  countrymen  already  settled  in  the  isl- 
and. During  the  ^fe  years  in  wtuch  they  remained 
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there,  they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  8u^ 
rounding  nations  by  their  piraeies  and  depredation^  so 
that  at  length  the  Tuscans  and  Carthsginians  united 
their  forces  to  cheek  these  sggreesoie  and  desUtty  their 
power.  The  hostile  fioets  met  in  the  Sardinian  sea, 
and,  after  a  most  obstinate  engagement,  the  Pboc»- 
ans  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  enemy.  They  sus- 
tained, however,  so  great  a  loas  in  the  conflict,  and 
their  ships  wen  so  crippled,  that,  deapsiring  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  contest  against  their  poweifiu 
foes,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Corsica,  and  proceed 
to  Rhegium  in  Italy.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  that 
port,  tMy  were  pwsosded  to  settle  at  Velia  or  Else, 
m  Lucania,  by  a  citisen  of  Posidonia.  This  new  col- 
ony became,  in  process  of  time,  a  considerable  and 
flonnsbing  town.  {Herod,,  1,  163,  «em.)>-It  is  re- 
markable that  Herodotus,  in  this  detailed  account  of 
the  settlements  made  at  different  timea  by  the  Phocs- 
ans, should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  celebrated  of  their  foundationa,  namely  Mas- 
siiia,  or  the  modem  MarstUU,  which  he  notices  only 
once,  and  that  incidenUlly,  and  not  as  a  Phocsnn  col- 
ony (6,  9).  Thucydides,  however,  distinctly  asciibes 
the  origin  of  that  city  to  the  Phodeans  (I,  13),  aa  also 
Strabo,  who  enters  very  fully  into  the  history  of  that 
event.  {Strab.,  179,  teqq.-^Id,^  647. --Compare  Ia9., 
5,  34.— ilMeiMetw,  13,  p.  576. -*<S^.  JBvs.,  s,  v. 
MootfoAio.)  It  ia  probable  that  Massilia  had  been  al- 
ready founded  by  the  Phocaane,  beforo  they  were 
foned  by  the  Persians  to  abandon  Ionia ;  and  that  the 
Corsican  settlement  was  but  an  offset  of  the  principal 
colony. — PhocMi  still  continued  to  exist  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  but  greatly  reduced  in  populauon 
and  commerce.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  able  to'contributo  only  three  shipe  to  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  assembled  at 
Lade.  Little  mention  ia  made  of  Phocsaa  aubsequent 
to  the  events  of  this  insurrection.  {Thuafd.^  8,  31.) 
Some  centuries  lator,  however,  it  is  described  by  Livy 
as  a  town  of  aome  size  and  consequence,  on  occasion 
of  its  being  besieged  by  a  Roman  naval  force,  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus.  (Lee.,  87, 31 .)  <*  The  town,** 
says  tbe  historian,  "  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and 
is  of  an  oblong  shape.  The  wall  encompasses  a  space 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  then  contracts 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  form,  whieh  place  they 
call  Aai/arriip  (Lamnter,  or  ^ike  lighthouse*},  Tbe 
breadth  here  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  pacea ;  and 
a  tongue  of  land,  stretehing  out  about  a  mile  towards 
the  ses,  divides  the  bay  nearly  in  the  middle,  as  if 
with  a  lino,  and  whera  it  ia  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  so  as  to  form  two  v«ry 
safe  harbours,  one  on.  each  side.  The  one  that  fronto 
the  eouth  is  called  Nausuthmos,  the  station  for  ships, 
iiom  the  circumstance  of  ita  being  capable  of  contaio- 
^  a  vast  number;  the  other  is  close  to  Lamptor.^* 
e  can  trace  the  existence  of  Phocsia  through  the 
Ccsars  by  means  of  its  coins,  and  Pliny  (5,  81),  and 
even  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Byzantine  ompiita, 
with  the  help  of  the  annalists  and  eccleaiastical  wri- 
ters. {Hieroel.,  Syneed,,  p.  iM.'-'Act.  Caned,  Efk.  et 
ConciL  Choked, )  We  lean  firom  Michael  Duces  (Ann.^ 
p.  89),  that  a  new  town  waa  built  not  hi  from  the  an- 
cient site,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  PalmthPhog- 
gia,  by  some  Genoese,  in  the  reign  of  Amurath.  Th^ 
as  Chandler  informa  us  {TraveU  in  Asia  Minora  p. 
96),  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  mentioned  above  in 
Livy's  description.  {Crmner*s  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
830,  seqq,'^ReMneUt  Geography  of  Western  Asiei^ 
vol.  2,  p.  5.) 

PHocioNf  a  eelebxated  Athenian,  bora  abont  400 
B.C.  A  common,  but,  perhaps,  too  easily-reeeived 
tradition,  made  him  of  obscure  origin,  and  the  eon  of 
a  tuner.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  he  certainly  receiTed  a 
careful  education,  and  attended  the  lecturea  of  Plato, 
and  afterward  of  Xenocntes.  Phocionwas  raourk- 
uigiiizea  oy  v-jv^/v/p^iv. 
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«1ile,  in  i  eorrapt  ase,  for  pority  ind  fimpHeity  of  ehu- 
acter,  and,  though  ne  erred  in  hit  political  viewa,  ^et 
in  hia  private  relationa  he  certainlf  deaerved  the  praise 
of  a  TirtQOua  and  excellent  naan.  Hia  first  aerrice  in 
warfare  was  under  Cbabrias,  to  whom  he  proved  him- 
self, on  many  occasions,  of  signal  utility,  urging  him  on 
when  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  endeavonring  to 
bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  unreasonably  violent. 
In  this  way  he  eventually  gained  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy over  that  commander,  so  that  Chabrias  intmated 
him  with  the  most  important  commissions,  and  assign- 
ed to  him  the  most  prominent  commands/  In  the 
naval  battle  fought  off  Naxos,  Phocion  had  charge  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  fleet,  and  contributed  easentially, 
by  his  gallant  bearing,  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The 
Athenians  began  now  to  regard  him  as  one  who  gave 
promise  of  distinguished  usefulness  to  the  state.  In 
entering  on  public  affairs,  Phocion  appears  to  have  ta- 
ken Aristides  and  Pericles  for  his  models,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  eminence  in  both  civil  and 
military  aflnirs,  a  union  of  characters  by  no  means 
common  in  his  time.  He  was  elected  general  five- 
and- forty  times,  without  having  once  attended  at  the 
election ;  having  been  always  appointed  in  his  absence, 
mt  the  free  motion  of  his  countrymen.  This  was  the 
more  honourable  to  him,  as  Phocion  was  one  who  gen- 
erally opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  aaid  or  did 
anything  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself.  In  his 
military  capacity,  Phocion  siffnalised  himself  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  that  monarch  had  sent  into  Eobosa, 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  footing  in  that  ialand :  be 
•ared  Byzantium  from  Philip;  took  several  of  his 
ships,  and  recovered  many  cities  which  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  his  troops.  As  a  statesman,  however,  Pho* 
cion  seems' less  deierving  of  praise.  His  great  error 
was  too  strong  an  attachment  to  pacific  relations  with 
Macedon,  a  line  of  policy  which  broueht  him  into  di- 
rect collision  with  I>emo8thene8,  thou^  it  subsequent- 
ly secured  for  him  the  favour  of  Alexander.  In  thia, 
however,  there  was  nothing  corrupt :  the  principles  of 
Phocion  were  pure,  and  his  desire  for  peace  was  a 
sincere  one ;  but  his  great  fault  was  in  despairing  too 
readily  of  hia  country.  Alexander,  to  teatify  his  re- 
gard for  Phocion,  sent  him  a  present  of  100  talenta, 
which  the  latter,  however,  unhesitstingly  refused. 
The  same  monarch  offered  him  his  choice  of  one  of 
four  Asiatic  cities ;  but  Phocion  again  declined  the 
gift,  and  Alexander  died  soon  afterward.  We  find 
Phocion,  at  a  later  period,  in  pursuance  of  hia  usual 
line  of  policy,  opposing  the  Lamian  war;  and,  in  con- 
sequence,, sent  to  Antipater  to  treat  of  peace,  when 
that  war  had  eventuated  unsuccessfully  for  Athens. 
When  the  city  had  submitted,  snd  a  Macedonian  gar- 
riaon  was  placed  in  Munychia,  the  chief  authority  at 
Athens  was  vested  in  Phocion,  who  was  recommended 
by  his  superior  character  and  talents,  snd  by  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  held  by  Antipater. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  however,  new  troubles  com- 
menced. ( Vid.  Polysperchon  )  The  Athenian  peo- 
ple held  an  assembly,  with  every  circumstance  of  tu- 


mult snd  confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  democracy,  and  the  death  or  ban- 
ishment of  all  who  had  borne  office  in  the  oligarchy,  of 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Phocion.  The  exiles 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  and 
were  sent  by  him  to  his  father,  and  recommended  to  his 
favour.  They  were  followed  thither  by  an  Athenian 
embassy,  sent  to  accuse  them  snd  to  demand  their  sur- 
render. Polysperchon  basely  gave  up  the  fugitives, 
in  word,  to  stand  their  trial,  but,  in  truth,  to  perish  by 
the  party-fury  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  When  the 
▼kttms  were  brought  before  the  sssembly,  their  voices 
were  drowned  by  the  clsmour  of  their  judges,  who 
were  mostly  of  the  persons  newly  restored  to  a  share 
in  the  govenunent,  fnm  which  th^  had  been  excluded 


after  the  victory  of  Antipater.    Every  one  was  hooted 
down  who  sttempted  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
and  a  tumultuous  vote  waa  passed  condemning  all  the 
prisoners  to  death.    They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  distinguished  rank  and  reapectable  character,  and, 
while  their  hard  fate  affected  many  with  pity  and  con- 
sternation, there  were  othera  who  vented  in  insults 
thst  envious  malice  which,  while  ita  objects  were  in 
prosperity,  had  been  prodently  suppressed.    One  of 
these  wretches  is  saia  to  have  apit  on  Phocbn  aa  he 
was  led  to  prison ;  but  the  outrage  failed  to  ruffle  the 
composure  of  the  eaptive,  who  only  looked  towards 
the  magistratea  and  asked,  '*  Will  no  one  stop  this 
man's  indecency  1"    Before  he  drank  the  hemlock  he 
waa  aaked  if  he  had  any  message  for  bis  son  Phocos : 
"  Only,"  he  said,  *'  not  to  bear  a  grudge  againat  the 
Atheniana.**    Aa  the  draught  prepared  prov^  not  auf- 
ficient  for  all,  and  the  jailer  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fresh  supply,  he  desired  one  of  his  friends  to  sstisfy 
the  man,  observing  that  Athens  was  a  place  where 
one  coukl  not  even  die  for  nothing.    His  body,  ac- 
cording to  law  in  caaea  of  treason,  was  carried  to  the 
waato  ground  between  Megaris  and  Attica,  where,  aa 
hia  frimda  did  not  venture  to  take  part  in  the  funenl 
obeequiea,  it  received  the  last  offices  from  the  hands 
of  hirelings  and  strangers.    His  bones  were  collected 
by  a  Megarian  woman,  who  interred  them  by  the  hearth 
of  her  dwelling,  as  a  aacred  depoaito  for  better  times. 
When  the  angry  passions  of  the  people  had  aubeided, 
the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  revived.   .His  bones 
were  brooght  back  to  Athens  and  publicly  interred, 
and  a  bronze  atatoe  was  erected  to  his  memory.    Ag- 
nonides,  one  of  those  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
his  condemnation,  had  aentence  of  death  psased  against 
him  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  two  or  bis  other  ac« 
cusers  having  fled  from  the  city,  were  overtaken  by 
the  vengeance  of  Phocus.    These  were  effects  of  a 
change  rather  in  the  times  thsn  in  the  opinions  of 
men.    But  the  more  the  Athenians  resigned  them- 
selves  to  the  prospect  of  permanent  aubjection  to  for- 
eign rule,  the  better  they  were  disposed  to  revere  the 
charscter  of  Phocion.     Had  be  lived  in  an  eariier  pe- 
riod, he  might  have  aerved  his  country,  like  Nicias, 
with  unsullied  honour.    In  a  later  age  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.    His  lot  fell  on 
dark  and  troubled  times,  when  it  wss  difficult  to  act 
with  dignity,  and  when  the  best  patriot  might  be  in- 
clined to  despair.     But  be  despsired  snd  yet  acted. 
He  despsirod  not  merely  of  his  country,  which  sny 
one  may  innocently  do ;  but  also  for  her,  which  no 
man  has  a  right  to  do.    He  would  have  forced  her  to 
despair  of  herself.     He  resisted  every  attempt  that 
waa  made  by  bolder  and  more  aanguine  patriots  to  re* 
store  her  independence.    He  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  life :  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  his  country's  ene- 
mies, as  the  aervant  of  a  foreign  maator :  content  to 
mitigato  (he  pressure  of  the  degrading  voke  which  he 
had  hel}>ed  to  impose.    Towaida  the  close  of  his  life 
he  descended  lower  and  lower,  conatant  only  in  his 
onpoeition  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  freedom. 
The  fellow  who  spat  on  him,  in  hia  way  to  execution, 
was  perbapa  a  more  estimable  person  than  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  ha^e  surrendered  Athens  as  well 
as  himself.    He  left  a  character  politically  worae  than 
doubtful :  one  which  his  private  worth  alone  redeema 
from  Uie  infamy  that  clinge  to  the  names  of  a  Callime* 
don  and  a  Demadea :  a  warning  to  all  who  may  be 
placed  in  like  circumatances,  to  ahun  his  example, 
whether  they  value  their  own  peace  or  the  esteem  of 
posterity.    (Fhrf.,  Vit.  Phoc^ThirlwdVM  Oruce, 
vol.  7,  p.  368,  9eq.) 

Phocis,  a  email  tract  of  country  in  Greece  Proper, 
bordering  on  the  Locri  Ozofas  and  Doria  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to  the  north ; 
while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  bv  the  Bcsotian  ter« 
ritory,  tod  to  the  sooth  by  the  Coyimhian  Golf.  {Sira*^ 
Liigiiize       1047  ^      ^^^ 
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^,  416.)  Its  Appellation  WM  add  to  be  derived  btfOk 
Phocus  the  son  ot  JSacas.  {Pau§an. ,  3, 4. — EuBiaih. 
ad  Jl.,2,  619.)  The  more  ancieot  inhabiUnta  of  the 
country  were  probably  of  the  race  of  the  Lelegea ;  but 
the  name  of  Pbocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  aiege  of  Troy,  aince  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
Homer*8  catalogue  of  Grecian  warriora.  (iZ.,  2, 617.) 
From  Herodotua  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Peraian 
invasion,  the  Phociana  had  been  much  eqgaged  in  war 
with  the  Thesaaliana,  and  had  often  auccesafally  re- 
sisted the  invasions  of  that  people  (8, 27,  *eqq.[ — rau- 
Moxut  10, 1).  But  when  tho  defile  of  Tbennopyls  was 
forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thessalians,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  are  said  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Phociana,  to  rav* 
age  and  lay  waste  with  fire  snd  sword  the  territory  of 
this  people.  {Htrod.^  8,  32.)  Delphi  and  Parnassus 
on  this  occasion  served  as  places  of  refuse  for  many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  com- 

S tiled  CO  serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of 
ardonius.  {Herod,^  9,  17.)  They  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-country- 
inen  in  arms ;  snd  many  of  the  Poraians,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  rout  of  Platoa,  aro  said  to  have 
&Uen  victims  to  their  revensefui  fury.  ( j^crod.,  9, 3 1 . 
•— Pouson.,  10,  2.) — ^A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, which  threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Grreece.  This  edifice  was  claimed  ap- 
parently by  the  Phociana  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  nation,  whereas  the  Delphians  asserted  it 
to  be  their  own  exclusive  possession.  The  Lacede- 
monians are  said  by  Thucydidea  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  whose  canee  they  maintained  by 
Ibrce  of  arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Phociana,  and,  on  the 
V  retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into  their  hands. 
The  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Athenians  sedms 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  ties  of  friendly  union 
which  already  eubeiated  between  the  two  republics. 
{Thuyd.,  3,  96.)--.After  the  batUe  of  Leuctra,  Pho- 
cia,  aa  we  learn  from  Xeoopbon,  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  BcBOtia  {Hisi.  Gr.j  6,  6,23),  until  a  change  of 
circumaUnces  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  small  republic,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  had 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictvons 
for  some  resson,  which  Pausanias  professes  not  to  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
ceived to  be  wholly  unmeiited.  Diodoras  asserts  that 
it  waa  in  consequence  of  their  having  cultivated  a 
IMUt  of  the  Girrhean  territory  which  had  been  declared 
sacred  <  1  A,  23).  By  the  advice  of  PbUomelua,  a  Pho- 
cian  high  in  rank  '^d  estimation,  it  waa  determi^ 
to  oppose  the  execotioa  of  the  hoeule  decree,  and,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treas- 
ures. This  measure  having  been  canied  into  imsae- 
diate  execution,  they  were  thus  furnished  with  abuiw 
dant  supplies  for  raisinff  Iroopa  to  defend  their  country. 
(PtfiMon.,  10,  2.— Diod.  Sk.,  L  c)  These  evenis  led 
to  whst  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  out  in  thd  second  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  366.  The  Thebans  were  the  first  to 
tske  «p  aims  in  the  cause  of  religion^  which  had  been 
thua  openly  violated  by  the  Phociana  ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  their  leader  Philomelus  perished  in  the  rout  which 
OBsaed.  (Died.  Sk.,  1«,  31.— Patifon.,  10, 2.)  The 
Phecians,  howevet,  wen  not  intimidated  by  tbia  ill 
success,  and,  having  raised  a  freah  army,  headed  by 
Onomarohua,  they  obtained  aeveral  important  advan- 
tages against  the  AmiaciyonU  umyt  notwithstanding 
IMS 


the  aocfisaion  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  eonfedency. 
Onoraaichus,  having  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Phera,  then  at  war  with  Philip, 
waa  enabled  to  vanquish  the  latter  in  two  successive 
engagements,  and  compel  him  to  evacuate  Vheasaly. 
Philip,  however,  was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostil- 
ities and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  diacomfiture  and  death 
of  Onomarchus.  Diodorus  asseru  that  he  was  Ukwi 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Philip ;  Paussr 
nias,  that  he  pierished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers. 
{Diod,  Sic.,  10,  36.— jPoawftn.,  10,  2.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first  appeaza 
to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at  length  oveitlaown 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Boaotian  troope ;  and 
was  aoon  after  seuved  with  a  disorder  which  terminated 
fatally.  On  hia  death  the  command  devolved  upon 
Phalscus,  who,  sccording  to  Pausanias  (10,  2),  was 
his  son,  but  Diodorus  affirma  that  he  waa  the  son  of 
Onomarchus.  This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission,  at  the 
need  of  which  was  Philo,  whose  total  want  of  probity 
soon  became  evident,  by  the  diaappearance  of  laige 
aoms  from  the  sacred  treasury.    lie  waa,  in  conse- 

Juence,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death, 
hoddras  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  ta- 
ken firom  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents  (16, 
60).  PhaUacus  was  now  restored  to  the  commend ; 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  stete  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Amphictvonic  coun- 
cil at  the  head  of  tneir  forces,  he  deemed  all  farther 
resistance  useless,  and  submitted  to  the  Kiqg  of  Mace- 
don on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  hia 
troops  to  the  Peloponnesus.  This  convention  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  Sacred  War,  after  a  duration  of 
ten  years,  when  a  decree  waa  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
walls  of  all  the  Phociao  towns  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council  trans- 
fened  to  those  of  Macedonia.  {Diod.  Sic.,  16,  60.) 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  finim  this  state 
of  degradation  and  subjection,  by  the  assistance  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in  restoripg  ita  cities 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  former  condition.  In  re- 
turn for  these  benefita,  the  Phociana  joined  the  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  by  the  two  republics 
against  Philip ;  they  also  took  part  in  the  I^amiac  war 
after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gaula 
made  their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  are  aaid  by  Pausaniaa  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  the  disgrace  they  had  formerly  incurred.  '{Pausan^ 
10,  3.)  Other  paasa^es,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Phocis,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (is 
FoIm.  Lugat.),  Isocratea  {ad  Phil),  Aristotle  {Anal, 
Pr.,  2,  24). — ^The  maritime  part  of  this  province  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  coast  ot  nearly  one  day's  sail,  aa 
Dicvarchus  reporta  (v.  .79),  from  the  border  of  the 
Locri  Ozoln  to  the  confioea  of  Bmotia.  {Cramer* 9 
Anc,  Gruce,  vol.  2,  p.  147,  teqq.) 

Phocus,  the  son  of  Pbocion.  He  was  remarkable 
only  ibr  a  dissolute  mode  of  life,  and  was  in  no  respect 
worthy  of  his  parent,  although  Pbocion  had  sent  Aim 
to  Spsxta  to  be  trained  after  the  strict  discipline  of 
Lycuigua.    {PbU.,  Vit,  Phoc,) 

PHOCTLiDas,  a  gnomic  poet  contsmporarj  with  Tbe- 
ognia,  and  a  native  of  Miletus,  whom  Suidas  caUa  a 
philosopher,  aftd  whose  birth-yesr  he  makes  ta  have 
been  647  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  Olympiad  59.  The 
ancient  writers  are  silent  rejecting  hia  life,  and  the 
few  genuine  fragmenta  which  we  possess  of  his  poenaa 
contain  no  sllusion  to  his  personal  circumstancea.  He 
composed  epic  and  elegiac  poema,  which  the  ancieata 
ranked,  like  the  productions  of  Thsognis,  in  the  gno- 
mic cUss.    (Zwcr.  ad  Nicod,^  tmt.— iii  ib^  c.  12. — 
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Di»  Ckry»09i.t  Or.<,  3,  iniL)  Soidit  nyi,  hw  TUtM 
were  pUferad  from  the  Sibylline  books,  a  remark  de- 
rived, in  all  probability,  from  some  father  of  the  church, 
and  to  be  understood  in  just  the  opposite  sense.  In 
Older  to  stamp  his  productions  with  the  impress  of 
genuineness,  Pbocyliides  found  it  necessary  to  accom- 
pany them  with  the  perpetually-recurring  introduction, 
"  This,  too,  is  a  saying  of  Pbocylides ;"  just  as  The- 
ognis,  at  the  end  of  his  poem  on  Cymos,  appended  his 
name  as  a  mark  of  litenxy  property.  What  we  have 
at  present  remaining  of  Phocylides  consists,  for  the 
most  pert,  of  hexameters,  and  breathes  a  quite  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  Dorian  gnomes  of  Theognis,  with 
which  the  Ionic  precepts  of  the  Milesian  poet  are  often 
directly  at  variance.  For  example,  in  place  of  com- 
ing forward  as  an  ardent  defender  of  aristocratical  prin- 
ciples, and  as  a  martyr  to  his  poUtical  creed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  are  to  him  alt<^ther  indifferent. 
The  contest,  in  fact,  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cratical  principles  was  by  no  means  so  obstinate  and 
violent  in  the  Ionian  cities  as  in  those  of  Dorian  ex- 
traction. Thero  is  mora  of  a  philosophical  character 
in  the  poetry  of  Phocylides,  more  reference  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  a  greater  wish  to  promote  its  true  in- 
tereete,  tbui  in  the  aristocratic  gnomes  of  Theognis. 
He  composed  his  gnomic  precepts  in  two  or  three  ver- 
ses each,  and  was  considered  as  not  belongiog  to  those 
who  produced  long  continuoua  poems,  but  rsther  as 
loving  the  philosophical  conciseness  of  separate  and 
indivulual  propositions.  The  longest  fragment  we  have 
of  Phocylides  consisU  of  eight  hexameters,  in  which 
he  draws  a  picture  of  the  different  classes  of  females, 
and  compares  them  with  ss  many  classes  of  animals. 
In  treating  of  individual  or  personal  subjects,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  employed  the  elegiac  measure,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  satirical  effusion  against  the  island- 
ers of  Leros.  The  verses  of  Phocylides  wero  so  high^ 
ly  esteemed,  that  they  wero  recited  by  the  rhapsodists 
along  with  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aichilochus,  and 
Mimnermus.  A  poem  that  still  exists,  under  the  title 
of  Hoit/fia  vovderutw  {EzhortaHon),  in  217  hexame- 
tere,  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  probably  the  production  of  some  Christisn  writer 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  fragments 
of  Phocylides  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Bronck,  Gsisford,  Boissonnade,  and  others.  Schier 
gave  a  separate  edition  of  them  in  1751,  Zaps.,  8vo. 
{Bode,  GesehichU  tUr  Lyruchtn  DkhUt,  dsr  Hell.,  vol. 
1,  p.  243,  seqq.^SchoU,  Hist.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  240, 
s$qq.) 

Phobbb,  I.  one  of  the  female  Titans,  the  offspring 
of  Hoeven  and  Earth  (Cmlus  and  Terra).  From  her 
nnion  with  Ccbus,  another  of  the  Titans,  sprang  Lato- 
na  and  Astena.  The  name  Phobe  (ioiSij)  signifies 
tkt  bright  one  (from  ^»,  "to  shine");  and  Cceus  (Kot- 
oc),  ike  bunting  (from  Koia,  "to  bum").  {Keight- 
lafs  Mythology,  p.  64.>— II.  One  of  the  names  of  Di- 
aoa,  or  the  Moon.    (  Vid,  Diana.) 

Phcbbds,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
^"to  shine.''    ( Vid.  ApoUo.) 

Phcbnicb  or  Phcenicia  {^oivtxji),  a  country  of 
Asia,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  and  the  city  and  island  of  Aradns.  on 
the  north,  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  In  all  prob- 
ability, however,  some  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  below 
Carmel  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  Pluenicia,  and 
heoce  Ptolemy  carries  the  southern  limit  of  the  country 
as  far  down  as  the  river  Chorseus,  on  which  CsBsarea 
lay.  In  general  parlance,  indeed,  the  whole  line  of 
cooflt  waa  termed  Phoenicia,  from  Aradus  to  the  con- 
fines of  Efin^t  though  the  stricter  limiu  are  those  first 
given.  Tm  tract  of  country  thus  denominated  was 
only  35  geographical  miles  from  Aradus  to  Carmel,  or 
100  in  its  greatest  extent.  The  breadth  was  very 
limited,  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  AntUibanus  form-* 
tug  iu  utmost  baniec  to  (he  east.  The  aurface  of  the 
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coantiy  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  weU 
adapted  for  agriculture ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this, 
the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbours,  the  fisheries  wero 
excellent,  vihile  the  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior 
afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber 
for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  pro- 
ficiency which  the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and 
hence  the  flourishing  commereial  cities  which  covered 
the  whole  line  of  coast. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name  Phemiaia. 

Respecting  the  etymology  of  the  name  Phoenice  or 
Phoenicia,  various  conjectures  have  been  offered.     Bo- 
chart  maintains,  that  the  appellation  comes  from  Beni- 
Anak  (or  Ben-Anak,  contracted  Beanak),  **  the  sons 
of  Anak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  the 
people  of  Phcsnicia  desisnated  themselves  in  their  own 
language.    From  this  he  says  the  Greeks  first  made 
Pheanac,  and  afterward  Photmee  and  Pheenix,  soften- 
ixig  down  the  Oriental  appellation  in  their  usual  way. 
{Boehart,  Canaan,  1,  1,  col.  347.)    To  this  etymol- 
ogy it  is  well  objected  by  Gesenius,  that  the  domestic 
appellation  of  the  PhcBnician  race  was  not  Bem-Anak 
or  Ben-Anak,  but  Kenaanim,  and  their  country  Ke- 
noon.    That  this  was  the  native  name  of  the  nation  is 
also  clear  from  the  Phoenician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  Kenaan.    {Gesen.,  Phan.  Monument.,  p.  338, 
not.— Id.  ib.,  p.  271.)    The  Punic  settiere  in  Africa, 
over,   gave   themselves   the    same   appellation. 
Thus,  St.  Augustine  informs  us,  that  the  country-peo- 
ple near  Hippo,  on  being  asked  whence  they  derived 
their  origin,  answered  that  they  were  Kenani,  i.  e., 
Kenaanites,  or  from  Kenaan,    {Augiatin.,  Expos,  ad 
Kom.'-Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409.— (?«- 
senius,  Gesch.  der  hebr.  Sprache,  Sec,  p.  16.)->£qually 
unfortunate  with  Bocharrs  is  the  etymology  proposed 
by  Arius  Montanus  and  others,  who  deduce  Phxnice 
and  Phanicia  from  Phenakim,  contracted  from  Phe-    ' 
Anakim  (**  the  Anakim"),  the  prefix  Phe  being  anal- 
ogous, in  their  opinion,  to  the  Ejmtian  article  Pi,  as  it 
appean  in  the  term  Pharaoh  (Pt-Jb,  i.  e., "  the  king"). 
The  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  this  as 
against  Bochart*s  derivation. — There  are  other  Orien- 
tal etymologies ;  such  as  Scaliger^s,  from  the  Hebrew- 
Phosnician  PiTicAof  (the  same  with  the  proper  name 
Phineas) ;  and  Fuller*s,  from  the  Syriac,  panak,  **  to 
brifig  up  delicately."    These  scarcely  deserve  men- 
tion, and  certainly  do  not  need  refutation. — The  most 
common  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  is  that  which 
makes  the  terms  Phanice  and  Phxnicia  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  which  deduces  them 
from  the  Greek  term  ^ivi(,  in  its  signification  of  **  a 
palntrtree ;"  so  that  Phoenice  or  Phoenicia  will  signify 
"  the  land  of  palm-trees"  or  "  Palm-land."    Gesenius, 
however,  doubu  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  and 
is  inclined  to  trace  the  names  in  question  to  ^olvii,  in 
its  sense  of  "purple,^'  making  Phanida,  therefore,  to 
mean  "  the  land  of  the  purple-dye,"  in  allusion  to  the 
famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre :  "  Videant  autcm 
erudili,  sitne  ioivUov  appellalio  ducta  a  <^vi(,  pur- 
pun,  cui  defines  sunt  ^ivog,  ^tv^eic  (77.,  12,  202), 
puipureus,  sanguineus  {conj.  ^oc),  ^iviaau  rube- 
facio ;  ita  ut  ^oivi§  appellative  purpurarium  designet.'' 
{Phan.  Monument.,  p.  338,  not.)    This  suggestion  of 
Gesenius's  is  most  probably  the  true  one,  since  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  purple  cloths  of 
Phoenicia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Phoenician  traders,  for  a  long  period  before  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  allowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vessels 
the  Syrian  coast,  and  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
physical  featurea  of  the  country. — Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  among 
many  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  terms  Phxnices  {Ph<e- 
mcius)  and  Patm  (Punicus)  are  made  so  far  to  differ 
in  meaning,  as  that  the  first  indicates  the  Phoenicians, 
properiy  so  called,  and  the  latter  their  descendantf  o]    ^ 
uigiiizeci  t:KWl9JK-7v/p^L^ 
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colonists  in  Africa,  such  as  the  Carthaginiaiis,  6cc. 
This  distinction,  however,  has  no  good  ground  on 
which  to  rest.  The  term  *o<V<*cf,  in  Greek,  com- 
prises not  only  the  Phoenicians,  bat  also  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  well  as  the  other  Pceni  {Herod.,  6,  46. — 
£urip.,  Troad.j  222.— BocAA,  ad  Find.,  Pyth.,  1,  72), 
a  usage  which  is  imitated  by  the  Latin  poets :  thus  we 
have  in  Silius  lulicus  (13,  730)  the  form  Phcenieium 
for  Pamonim,  and  (16,  25)  Pkosnix  for  Pttrmt,  In- 
deed, the  term  Panus  is  nothing  more  than  ^olvi^ 
iuelf,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  just 
as  from  the  Greek  ^oivtKio^  comes  the  old  Latin  form 
Pcnacust  found  in  Cato  and  Varro,  and  from  this  the 
more  usual  Pumcus.  (Compare  cosror^  and  curare; 
fncenia,  m«nta,  and  munire;  pana  and  punio. — Ge- 
seniutj  I.  e. — Feahu^  ed.  M^tUer^  p.  241,  Fragm.  e 
Cod,  Fam.,  L.  16.) 

3.  History^  Commerce^  Arts,  6lc,,  of  the  Phxmciatu. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  that  widely-ex- 
tended race  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ara- 
masan  or  Semitic.  To  this  great  family  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waten  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  llie  Phoenicians  themselves, 
according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod.,  7,  89),  and 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of  Tyras  and  An- 
dus,  in  the  ^If  just  named,  were  found  temples  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  isles  claimed  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Aradus, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  as  colonics  of  theirs.  {Stra- 
bo^ 766.)  The  establishment,  indeed,  of  the  earlier 
Phoenician  race  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  enterpri- 
sitig  habits  which  always  characterized  this  remarkable 
people,  would  seem  to  poibt  to  a  very  active  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  positive  history,  and  may  perhaps  furnish  some  clew 
to  the  marks  of  early  civilization  that  are  discovered 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
(Compare  RUter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  163.)— The  loss 
of  the  Phoenician  annals  renden  it  difficult  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  this  people.  Our  principal  author- 
ities are  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  Herodotus,  Jose- 
phus,  and  Strabo  help  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In- 
cidental notices  are  found  in  other  writen  also.  The 
Phoenician  towns  were  probably  independent  states, 
with  a  small  territory  around  them :  the  political  union 
that  existed  among  them  till  the  era  of  the  Penians, 
was  preserved  by  a  common  religious  worahip.  The 
town  of  Tyre  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  rest,  being  the  richest  city,  and  contaming  the 
temple  of  the  national  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  several  cities  were  gov- 
erned -by  supreme  hereditary  magistrates  named  kings. 
Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  a  friond  of  Solomon,  the 
king  of  Israel.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
was  a  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  in  his 
army.  {Herod.,  8,  67.)  We  infer  from  a  few  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  writen,  and  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  despotism  of  Asia  did 
not  exist  among  them.  The  Sidonians  are  the  first 
people  recorded  in  history  who  formed  a  commercial 
connexion  between  Asia  and  Europe;  the  articles 
which  they  manufactured,  or  procured  from  other  parts 
of  Asia,  were  distributed  by  them  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These  lonff  voyages  led  to  colo- 
nial establishments,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  useful 
aru.  The  island  of  Cyprus  contained  Phoenician  col- 
onies: they  established  themselves  in  many  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  precious  metals  were  found.  The  island 
of  Thasus  exhibited,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  mani- 
fest traces  of  their  excavations.  {Herod,,  6,  47.) 
With  the  early  Greeks  of  the  main  land  the  Phosni- 
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eians  had  occasional  commercial  connexiooi:  they 
furnished  the  natives  with  trinkets  and  female  orna- 
ments, and  sometimes  carried  oflf  the  people.  {Herod., 
1,  1.)  Slave-dealing  was  one  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Tyn^Ds  {Ezekiel  xzvii.,  12) ;  the  simple  narrative  of 
Eumcus,  in  the  15th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  presents  a 
natural  picture  of  this  practice.  We  know  nothinff 
of  Phoenictsa  settlements  in  Italy ;  but  they  occupied 
Sicily  before  the  Greeks,  and  retired  towards  the 
western  parts,  as  the  nation  became  more  numeroos 
and  powerful  in  the  island.  {Tkucyd.,  6,  2.)  The 
great  object  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  seat  of  their  chief  colonial  establishments,  was  the 
southern  part  of  Spain,  or  the  modern  province  of  An- 
dalusia. The  silver-mines  and  the  gold-dust  of  the 
peninsula  made  Spain  to  the  Tynans  what  Pern  once 
was  to  the  Spaniards.  Not  far  from  the  months  of 
the  Betis  are  two  small  islands :  on  one  of  these  the 
Tynans  founded  the  city  of  Gadein  or  Gades,  Cadi*, 
and  built  a  temple  to  tbieir  national  god,  which  existed 
even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  was  justly  considered  a 
curious  monument  of  antiquity.  The  advantageous 
situation  of  C^ades,  west  of  the  Pillara  of  Hercoles,  and 
on  the  waten  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  wouM  naturally 
lead  to  voyages  of  discovery ;  but  these  were  always 
confined  to  coasting.  Of  these  voyages  no  records 
are  preserved.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  sup- 
plied the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics  with  two  articles, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  southwestern  angle  of  Britain  and  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  were  tin  and  am- 
toer.  With  regard  to  the  firat,  however,  though  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans long  after  them,  traded  for  it  to  the  Cassiterides, 
or  Scilly  Isles,  yet  the  Greeks,  in  all  probability,  ob- 
tained their  supply  of  it  by  an  overland  trade  from 
India.  {Vid.  India.)  The  amber  certainly  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  bat  whether  it  was  obtained 
by  actual  sailing  thither,  or  procured  by  an  overland 
trade  at  the  head-waten  or  the  Adriatic,  remains, 
among  modem  scholsrs,  a  disputed  point.  An  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinions  rosy  be 
drawn  from  the  fsct  of  the  Phoenicians*  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Rodaw^,  a  small 
river  near  DaiUzie,  on  the  Prussian  coast.  {Vid, 
Eridanus.) — ^The  connexion  between  the  parent  city 
of  Tyre  and  her  distant  possessions  in  Europe  and  Af- 
rica was  probably  only  a  commercial  one.  Whatever 
miffht  have  been  their  ori^nal  condition,  they  were 
independent  places  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (1, 163). 
The  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  northern  cosst  of  Af- 
rica were  at  least  as  old  as  the  settlements  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  They  were  situated  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion, which,  by  ita  position,  formed,  between  Central 
Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point  of 
union  similar  to  that  which  Tyre  furnished  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  Utica  was  the  firat  establishment 
on  the  African  coast :  Carthage,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Carchedon,  was  the  next:  other  towns  afterward 
sprung  up.  For  the  history  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
particularly  the  commerce  with  Asia,  we  possess  a 
most  valuable  document  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Eze- 
kiel. The  Hebrew  prophet  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  splendour  of  Tyre,  before  her  Eastern  con- 
queron  diminished  her  trafiSc  and  deprived  her  of  na- 
tional independence.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  friendly  connexions  witti'the  Hebrews. 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  of  their  kings,  made  Je- 
rusalem, during  his  life,  the  centra  of  Eastern  msg- 
nificence  and  wealth.  The  Tynans  gladly  formed  an 
alliance  with  this  potentate,  and  by  his  permission  ob- 
tained the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  town  of 
Eziongeber,  which  Solomon  had  taken  from  the  people 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tynan  and  He- 
braw  navies  brought  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of 
Ophir.  The  PbamicitDS  alto  eetaUiahed  tndiDg-po«u 
uigiiizea  Dy  v-JV/v^pr^LV.    ' 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Golf.  Here  the  an- 
cient geographers  placed  the  isles  of  Aiadus  and  Ty- 
ros, to  which  the  Tynans  brought  the  products  of  In- 
dia. They  were  taken  by  the  caravans  across  the 
Arabian  desert  to  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  that 
time  the  great  mart  of  the  world. — A  commercial  road 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates  would  be  necessary 
to  diffuse  the  products  of  Tyrian  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  also  to  procure  the  valuable  wool  furnished 
by  the  nomadic  tribes.  In  the  Syrian  desert,  about 
three  days*  journey  from  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, modern  travellers'  behold  with  astonishment  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  mine  of  Palmyra.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  still  call  it  Tadmor,  and  attribute 
.  these  buildings  to  the  magic  power  of  Solomon.  We 
are  told  that  Solomon  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
great  entrepdt  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea. 
Its  situation,  and  the  possession  of  springs  of  water  in 
an  arid  desert,  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  prince  so  wise 
as  Solomon,  and  a  merchant  with  such  extensive  deal- 
ings as  Hiram. — ^From  tlie  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
Tyrians  procured  copper  and  slaves :  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  harems 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians  with  the  females  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia. — ^The  Phoenicians  seem,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  not  to  have  had  very  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Egyptians :  but  cotton  and  cotton  cloths  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  articles  which  they  received  from 
Egypt.  When  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  ceased  to  be 
the  place  of  resort  for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
the  favourable  situation  of  Memphis,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delu,  made  it  the  chief  mart  of  Egypt ;  ana  the  Tyr- 
ians who  traded  there  were  so  numerous,  that  a  part 
of  the  city  was  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kinds  was  carried  to  Tyre  from  the  country  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  Solomon  gave  Hi- 
ram wheat  and  oil ;  and  the  Tyrian,  in  exchange,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pines  and  cedan  of  Libai»us. — 
The  commercial  iotercouree  between  the  Greeks  and 
Tyrians  appeara  never  to  have  been  great :  the  two 
trading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
jealous  of  one  another ;  and,  besides  this,  their  colo- 
nies led  them  in  different  directions.  Sicily  was  the 
point  where  the  Greek  and  Tyrian  merchant  met  in 
competition.  When  the  Phmnicians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  we'  find  their  navy  willingly 
and  actively  employed  against  their  commercial  rivals. 
—Tyre  was,  before  the  era  of  the  Penians,  the  centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world :  in  her  markets 
were  found  the  products  of  all  the  countries  between 
India  and  Spain,  between  the  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  sandy  Arabia,  and  the  snowy  summits  of 
Caucasus.  Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tbere  was  even  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  some  Tyrian  ships,  at  the  desire  of  that 
lung,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  after  circumnav- 
igating the  continent  of  Africa,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Strait  of  Gibnlur.  (  Vid.  Africa.)— The 
Phoenicians  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.  The  dyed 
cloths  of  Sidon,  and  the  woven  vests  and  needlework 
of  Phcenician  women,  were  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  Tyrisn  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modem  times ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
jKMie  that  a  single  colour  is  to  be  undentood :  deep  red 
and  violet  colours  were  those  which  were  most  highly 
prized.  The  liquor  of  a  shellfish,  that  was  found  in 
abandance  on  their  coast,  supplied  them  with  the  vari- 
ous coloora  denominated  purple.  (P/tn.,  9,  86.)  It 
was  principally  woollen  clotha  the  Tyrians  used  to  dye, 
thoQch  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  are  mention- 
ed alao. — ^The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass  :  it  is  probable  they  had  man- 
Qiactaxed  this  article  for  many  centuries  at  Sidon  and 


Sarephta.  Little  trinkets  and  ornaments  were  also 
made  by  this  people.  The  Phusnician  merehant  offers 
for  sale  to  the  females  of  Syria  a  string  of  amber  heeds 
with  gold  oniaments.  {Horn.,  Od,,  14,  459.)  The 
ivory,  which  they  procured  from  ^Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  forms  nnder  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Tyr- 
ians ;  and  all  the  costly  decorations  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple were  made  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  of  Tyre, 
whose  mother  was  *'  a  woman  of  the  daoghtere  of  Dsn, 
and  bis  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  iChromeleg,  2, 1,  14 ; 
2,  4,  17. — Long' 9  Ancient  Geography,  p.  3,  stqq. — 
HeereUt  Ideen,  vol.  S,  p.  1,  »eqq,) 

3.  Decline  of  Phanician  Commerce. 

The  Phoenicians,  from  what  has  just  been  remarked, 
were  then  a  manufacturing  and  a  trading  people,  de- 
pending on  othere  for  their  subsistence,  in  some  points 
resembling  the  English,  in  others  more  like  the  Dutch. 
The  prosperity  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlast- 
ing, and  it  is  mteresting  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
their  decline.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Carthage  was  ip  some  degree  pre- 
iudicial  to  the  parent  state,  as  the  trade  of  Spain  must 
have  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phcenicians 
must  have  bad  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than 
heretofore,  and  perhsps,  as  Carthage  and  the  other  col- 
onies were  manufacturers  also,  the  demand  for  Phoe- 
nician goods  decreased.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  the 
Phcenicians  must  have  suffered  by  the  planting  of  the 
Grecisn  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  theae 
likewise  manufsctured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  al- 
most ceruin,  traded  directly,  by  means  of  caravans, 
with  Thapsscus  on  the  Euphrates,  to  which  place  the 
goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  up  the  river. 
We  doubt,  however;  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Phoenicians,  ss  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di- 
rection, extending  into  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  China. 
The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  must 
have  been  positively  injurious  to  them,  as  the  wine- 
trade  of  that  country,  of  which  they  appear  before  this 
to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now,  in 
great  meaaure,  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own 
bottoms ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the 
hostility  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  evinced 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Jfersian  war.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  trade  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  with  the  Phcenicisns.  Perhsps  their 
chief  commerce  was  with  the  colonies  in  Asia.  From 
the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears  that  they  traded  with 
the  lonians  (of  Asia)  and  with  tlie  people  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  rivalry  just  noted,  however,  could 
nave  but  little  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  real  cause  of  their  decline  was  the  com- 
motions that  took  place  in  Western  Asia,  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  so  many  states ;  for  independent  states 
are  always  better  customen  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foreignera. 
While  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Damascus,  and 
othera  flourished,  the  demsnd  for  Phoenician  manufac- 
tures must  have  been  far  greater  than  after  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Peraia. 
Let  sny  one,  for  example,  compare  Judsh  under  her 
kings  with  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  have 
made  a  great  differeiice  to  those  who  supplied  them 
with  luxuries.  The  conquest  and  reduction  to  prov- 
inces of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  by  the  Persian  monarch 
must  have  greatly  affected  the  Phoenician  commerce  ; 
but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
both  Phoenicia  and  Babylon,  jnat  as  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ru- 
ined, in  a  great  measure,  Bsgdsd,  Alexandrea,  and 
Venice— the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages.    From  that  time  > 
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the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Phasnicia  was  rapid  and  irremediable.  {Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  37,  p.  211,  teq.) 

4.  Did  Phanicia  give  an  alphabet  to  Greece  1 

On  this  point,  though  for  a  long  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  discassion,  there  is  now  no  room  for 
dispute.  The  names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  or- 
der, and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most  an- 
cient monuments,  all  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tradition, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Pbcsni- 
cian  ;  and  every  donbt  on  this  head,  which  a  hasty 
view  of  it,  in  its  later  state,  might  sng^t,  has  lonff 
since  received  the  most  satisfactory  tolution.  Several 
changes  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  Eastern  charac- 
ters to  a  foreign  and  totally  different  language.  The 
powers  of  those  which  were  unsuited  to  the  Greek  or- 
pins were  exchanged  for  others  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
ly rejected  as  superfluous  from  the  written  language, 
though  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  numera- 
tion ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  Greek  language  were  satisfied  by  the  invention  of 
some  new  signs.  The  alterations  which  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  characters  underwent  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  to<^ 
place  when  the  Greeks  instinctively  dropped  the  East- 
em  practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left ;  a  change 
the  gradual  progress  of  which  is  visible  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  This  fact,  therefore,  is  established 
by  >evidence,  which  could  scarcely  boixow  any  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  highest  classical  authority.  But 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  received  their  uphabet 
from  the  Phmnicians  is  a  point  as  to  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  similar  proof;  and  the  event  is  so  re- 
mote, that  the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  the  queMion.  A  statement,  however, 
deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  author, 
and  of  its  internal  marks  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  in- 
quiry, is  givelk  by  Herodotus.  The  Phosnicians,  he 
relates,  who  came  with  Cadmus  to  Thebes,  introduced 
letters,  along  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  among 
the  Greeks :  the  charalters  were  at  first  preciaely  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Phmnicians  continued  to  use 
in  his  own  day ;  but  their  powers  and  form  were  grad- 
ually changed,  firat'  by  the  Phoonician  colonists  them- 
selves, and  afterward  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, who  were  looians.  These,  as  they  received  their 
letters  from  Phosnician  teachers,  named  them  Pha- 
nkian  letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that,  in  his  own 
time,  the  lonians  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though 
made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  ehna,  because  this 
was  the  material  which  they  had  used  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, as  many  barbarous  nations  even  then  continued  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  account  spears,  at 
first  sight,  perfectly  clear  and  probable  ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  points  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  lonians,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Phmnician  colony,  seems  to  imply 
that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  grounded  on  any  di- 
rect tradition,  but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  fact  which  he  appears  to  have  ascertained  is,  that 
the  Asiatic  lonians,  who  were,  according  to  his  own 
view,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  their 
books  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed  the 
PhoBnioiiln  word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they  descri- 
bed their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked  its  Ori- 
ental origin.  But,  as  the  historian  thouffht  he  had  suf- 
cient  grounds  for  believins  that  it  had  been  first  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks  oy  the  Phoenician  colony  at 
Thebes,  be  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  lonians  must 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  Phoenicians,  but 
thiDOflfa  their  Eozoptia  foiefatheis.  Still,  if  this  was 
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the  process  by  which  be  arrived  at  his  condaiion,  it 
would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error.  But  if  we  ex- 
amine the  only  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  hie  belief 
that  the  most  ancient  Greek  alpliabet  was  found  at 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  such  as  we  cannot  rely 
on,  though  to  him  they  would  seem  perfectl)^  demon- 
strative. He  produces  three  inscriptions  in  verse, 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  engravedon  some  vessels  in 
a  temple  at  Thebes,  and  in'diaracters  which  be  calls 
Cadmvan,  and  which  he  says  nearly  resembled  the  Io- 
nian. These  inscriptions  purported  to  recoid  dona- 
tions made  to  the  temple  before  the  Trojan  wer,  and 
to  be  contemporaneous  widi  the  acts  which  they  re- 
corded. And  that  they  were  really  ancient  need  not 
be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  obsolete  mode 
of  writing  were  not  uncommon  in  Greece ;  but  their 
genuineness  cannot  be  safely  assumed  as  the  ground 
of  an  argument.  Other  grounds  he  may  indeed  have 
had ;  but,  since  he  does  not  mention  them,  they  are  to 
us  none,  and  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  on 
the  disputed  question  of  ^e  Cadmaean  colony  at 
Thebes.  {TUrlwaM'e  Greece,  vol.  1,  y.  S38,  nq.) 
We  have  already,  in  a  previous  article  {vid.  Cadmus), 
shown  the  utter  improbability  of  any  Phoenician  colony 
under  Cadmus,  ana  have  traced  this  latter  name  to  s 
Pelasgic  origin.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  twO  tradi- 
tions may  be  reconciled ;  one  of  which  mikes  the  P1m»- 
nicians  to  have  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  while 
the  other  states  that  they  were  previously  known  to, 
and  invented  by  the  Peksgi.  It  is  probable  that  two 
distinct  periods  of  time  are  here  allucted  to,  an  earlier 
and  a  later  introduction  of  them ;  in  both  inatances, 
however,  from  Phoenicia.  When  the  alphabet  of  this 
country  was  first  brought  in,  its  use  may  have  been 
extremely  limited ;  it  may  have  come  in,  as  Knight 
supposes,  with  the  first  Pelasgic  settlers,  who  may  hare 
brought  an  alphabet  much  less  perfect,  and,  therefore, 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  so-called  Cadmean. 
The  second  introduction  of  letters  found  the  Greeks, 
in  all  likelihood,  much  more  advanced  in  civiliiation, 
and  it  therefore  took  a  firmer  hold,  and  became  the  anb- 
ject  of  more  established  and  general  tradition.  (Con- 
sult Knight,  Analytical  Eteay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
p.  IW.—Sandford,  Remarkt  on  Thierach's  Gr.  Gr.y 
p.  6.  —  Hitgf  die  Erfindung  der  Buchatabentchrift, 
p.  7.) 

6.  Remains  of  the  Pheemeian  Language. 

The  remains  of  the  Phoenician  lan^age  at  the  pres- 
ent day  consist  of,  1 .  Coins  and  inscriptions.  8.  Gloss- 
es and  Phcentdan  proper  names,  occurring  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  8.  A  Phwnieian  paessge 
of  considerable  length  (together  with  some  shorter  spe- 
cimens) in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus. — The  coins  and 
inscriptions  give  us  the  written  forms  of  the  language 
with  great  accuracy,  but  throw  no  light  on  the  sounds 
of  the  Phoenician  tongue  or  its  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion, since  in  almost  every  insUnce  the  vowels  are 
omitted.  The  ablest  work  on  these  is  that  of  Gese- 
nius,  entitled  "Scriptum  Linguaque  Phanicia  Monw 
menia  quotqwt  supersuntj^*  6lc.j  Lips.,  1837,  4to.— 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Punic  words  that  occur  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  give,  it  is  true,  a  sound  ex* 
pressed  in  the  characters  of  those  tankages,  and  show 
us  with  what  vowels  they  were  enunciated  by  the  Fho^ 
nicians :  still,  however,  there  is  often  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  tracing  back  these  same  words  to  a  Phoeni- 
cian orUiography,  since  the  common  or  Tulgar  mode 
of  pronouncing  was  accustomed  to  contract  certsm 
forms,  and  to  neglect  in  others  the  letters  that  were 
necessary  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  the  term.--The 
most  curious  renmant,  however,  of  the  Phoenician 
tongue  is  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Plaotoi. 
It  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Posno- 
lus,  and  consisu  of  ten  entire  Punic  verses,  expressed 
in  Latin  characters  (for  the  remaining  six  are  liby- 
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PhoBoician,  or*  as  «oine  think,  Tolgar  Punic),  to  which 
are  to  be  added  foorteeD  abort  sentences,  intermingled 
with  a  I^lin  dialogue,  in  the  second  and  third  scenes. 
Modem  scholars  we,  at  various  thnes,  exercised  their 
siull  in  remodeUing  and  explaining  these  specimens  of 
the  Phoenician,  and  in  attempting  to  recall  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Some  have  confii|sd 
their  attention  to  particulsr  words  or  individual  sen- 
tences, such  as  Joseph  Scaliger(a42/ra^m.  Graeorumt 
p.  32),  A\Ant»{Ant^uedades,  p.  207),  Selden<<2«  Dit 
Syrif^  proleg.y  c.  3),  Le  Moyne  (FartA  Sacra,  p.  100, 
113),  Hyde  {ad  PerittoL,  p.  46),  Reinesius  {'hnopov- 
fieva  lingua  Punic4B,  c.  13),  Tychsen  (Nov.  Act.  Up- 
saLj  vol.  7,  p.  100,  seq.),  and  many  otberB,  enumera- 
ted by  Fabricius  {BUfl.  Lot,,  vol.  1,  p.  6),  and  by  the 
Bipont  editor  of  Plautus  (vol.  1,  p.  xix.).  A  smaller 
number  have  undertaken  to  interpret  all  the  Ponic  spe- 
cimens contained  in  the  three  scento  alluded  to.  The 
first  of  these  was  Petitus  (Petit),  who,  in  bis  work  en- 
titled "  MisuUaneorum  Lihri  nopem"  (p.  58,  teqq.^  Par- 
ian 1640,  4to),  endeavoored  to  mould  the  Punic  of  the 
three  scenes  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  translation  of 
them  in  Latin.  Parens,  who  came  after,  also  exhibit- 
ed the  Panic  of  Plautus  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  vowel  points ;  but  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
leealy  and  strangely,  that  the  words  resemble  Chinese 
and  Mongul  as  much  as  they  do  Hebrew.  This  was 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.  In  the 
third,  however,  he  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Peti- 
tus, and  OTen  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  poetical  paraphrase. 
Many  sobsequent  ^itors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
the  same  path,  such  as  Boxhorn,  Operarius,  Gronovi- 
ua,  and  Emesti.  Sixteen  years  after  Petitus,  the  learn- 
ed Bochart  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on  the 
Punic  of  the  first  scene,  in  his  Sacred  Geography  {Car 
naa%  3, 6),  and  executed  the  task  with  so  much  learn- 
ing and  ability,  that,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  un- 
til the  explanation  given  by  Geeenius  in  1837,  though 
there  may  have  been  some  who  have  given  more  prob- 
able interpretations  of  particulsr  phnses  and  words, 
no  one  was  found  more  successful  in  explaining  the 
psMsge  as  a  whole.  '  (Gsssn.,  Pkcen.  Mon.,  p.  369.) 
Clorieas  (Le  Clerc)  closely  follows  the  interpretatbn 
of  Bocbart  {BiMUUh.  Unh.  et  Hist,  voL  9,  p.  356), 
tboaeh  he  eirs  in  thinking  that  each  verse  consists  of 
two  hemistiehs,  which  have  a  similarity  of  ending. 
Piassing  over  some  others  who  have  written  on  this 
same  subject,  we  come  to  the  three  most  recent  ex- 
pounders of  this  moob-cootestad  passage;  namely, 
Bellermann  {Verauch  einer  ErkBmmg  der  Punuehen 
Sielien  tm  Ptsmdua  des  Plautua.  StUUky  1-3,  BerUn, 
180ft-]80e,  ed.  3,  1818),  Count  de  Robiano  {Ehidta 
ner  Pecrihart,  dtc.,  mvw#  d^vn  eatai  nor  la  Umgvbt 
Purnqju,  Paaria,  1834,  4to),  and  Gesenius  {Pkasn. 
Mon,,  p.  366,  »*qq.).  The  first  two,  abandomng  the 
true  Tiew  of  the  subject,  as  taken  by  Bochart,  regard 
the  whole  sixteen  yerses  as  Ponic,  and  endeavour,  after 
the  example  of  Petftus,  to  adapt  them,  by  eveiy  possi* 
Ue  expedient,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Bellermann,  however,  in  doing  this,  confines  himself 
within  the  regular  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
ano calls  in  to  his  aid«  at  one  time  the  Syriac,  at  anoth- 
er the  Arabic,  and  discoyers  also^ny  neculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  Ponic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  authority  for  which  is 
found  in  his  own  imagination.  The  explanation  of 
Gesenios,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  his  known 
proficiency  in  Oriental  scholaiship,  is  now  regarded  as 
iuTing  borne  away  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  learned  of 
his  own  country.  (Geaen,^  Phan.  Mon.,  p.  366. — 
Jakrbueher  fur  wisatnaehafUitka  Kritik,  1Q.89,  p.  539, 
aoqq.) — ^The  writers  thus  far  mentioned  have,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Robiano,  attempted  to  IHostrate 
the  runie  of  Plautus  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
oecasionaUy  eaUing  ia  the  Chaldee  and  8fmc»    This 


undoubtedly  is  the  more  correct  course,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  the  plan  pursued  by -those  who  have  had  re- 
course to  the  Arabic,  as,  for  example,  Gasiri  {B^L 
EacuriaL,  vol.  2,  p.  37),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  as 
Agios  de  Soldanis  {Dtasertazione  cioi  vera  sfUga- 
zione  della  acena  deUa  amedia  d%  PUnUo  in  Panvlo, 
Rom,,  175 1 ,  4to. )  Another  class  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.  They  are  those  dreaming  visionaries, 
who  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Irish  langusge !  such  as  Val- 
lancey  {Eaaay  on  the  AnHq.  of  the  Irieh  Lang.,  Dub- 
Im,  1733,  8vo ;  Land.,  1808,  8to),  O'Connor  {Ckrorir- 
iclea  of  Eriy  dtc,  from  the  original  MSS,  in  the  Phut' 
nidan  dialect  {'i)  of  the  Scythian  language,  Londont 
1833,  3  vols.  8vo),  Villaneuva,  {Phosnidan  Ireland, 
tranalatedby  H.  O'Brien,  Land.,  1833,  8vo),  or  who 
have  resource  to  the  Basque,  as  De  TEcluse  {Gram^ 
moire  Baaque,  Toulouae,  1836,  8vo),  and  Santa  T^ 
teuL  {Robiano,  Etudaa,  &c.,  p.  79,^^eaeniua,  Pha» 
nic.  Mon.,  p.  367,  aeqq).  ^ 

6.  General  character  of  the  Phanidan  tongue. 

That  the  Phoenician  or  Ponic  langaage  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  we  learn  from  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  is  a  very  high  suthority  on  this  subject,  since 
ne  lived  in  Africa  at  a  period  when  the  Ponic  tongue 
was  still  spoken  in  that  country,  and  since,  in  one  pert 
of  his  writings,  he  even  scknowledges  himself  to  be  of 
Punic  origin.  {Contra  Julian.,  Tib.  3,  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referring  to  the  Hebrew  and  Punic,  he 
remarks,  *<  letet  lingua  non  multum  inter  »e  differunt." 
(Quaat.  m  Jud.,  lib.  7,  qu.  16.  —  Op.,  ed.  Benedict., 
vol.  8,  p.  477.)  So  again,  speaking  of  our  Saviour, 
he  says,  **Hunc  Hebrai  dicunt  Measiam,  quod  ver- 
bum,  ungwz  Pwnca  conaonum  eat,  aicut  alia  permuUa 
et  peens  omnia.''  {Conlra  Ut.  PetU.,  3,  104.  — (>p., 
vol.  9,  coL  198.)  Again,  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  observes,  '*  Cognata  quippe  aunt  lingua  ialee 
et  eiofitf,  Hebraa,  Puniea  et  Syra,"  {In  Joann., 
tract,  16.^  Op.,  toI.  8,  col,  303.)  In  commenting 
on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  {Serm.,  35),  Where  he 
explains  what  is  meant  by  th6  term  "  Mammon,"  he 
says,  *'  Hebraum  verbum  eat,  eognatum  lingua  Pu^ 
mca :  iata  enim  lingua  aignificationia  quadam  mon- 
itate  aodantwrJ**  To  the  same  effect  St.  Jerome : 
*'  Tyrua  et  Sidon  in  Phanieea  litore  prtncipea  eivitatea^ 
dec.  Quorum  Carthago  cidonia.  Unde  et  Pani  atr- 
mone  corrupto  ouaai  Pheeni  appellantur.  Quorum 
lingua  lingua  Hebraa  magna  ex  parte  eonfinia  eat" 
{In  Jerem.,  5,  85.)  So  again,  **  Lingua  quoque  Pm- 
nicd,  qua  de  Hebraorum  foniihua  manare  dieitur,  pro- 
prie  virgo  alma  appellatur."  {In  Jet.j  3, 7.  >— Modem 
scholars,  as  many  as  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  ai- 
thoogh  on  one  point  there  exists  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  for 
instance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  the 
Phcenieian  was  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  and  free 
from  any  forms  derived  from  the  cognate  dialects. 
{Tychsen,  Comment,  de  ling.  Phcm:  et  Hebr.  mutua 
aqualitate,  p.  89. — Akerhlad,  de  Inscr.  Oxon.,  p.  36. 
—Fabricy,  de  Phan.  lU.  fontibua,  p.  39,  221. -^Gese- 
nius, Gesch.  der  Hebr,  Sprache,  dLc,  p.  229.)  Others 
affirm,  that  the  Phoenician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  forms.  Among  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Mazocchi,  Clericus, 
Sappuhn,  Peyron,  and  Hamaker.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  indeed,  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  blends,  in  his 
explanations,  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  so  thst  he  forms 
for  himself  a  PhoBuician  language  Tery  far-  removed 
from  the  true  one.  {Hamaker,  Diairib,,  p.  65. — Id., 
Miaeell,  Phcm.,  praf.,  p.  viii.,  dtc.)— If  we  follow 
the  authority  of  Gesenius,  and  we  do  not  know  a  safer 
one  to  take  for  our  guide,  the  chief  features  in  the^ 
uigiiizeci  D^OfiSv^v/p^^Lv. 
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Phcenician  langpage  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
1.  The  PhoniciaD  agrees  in  most,  if  not  all,  respeets 
with  the  Hebrew,  whether  we  regard  roots,  or  the 
mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  wonls. — ^2.  Wherever 
the  usaffs  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
differs  from  that  of  the  later  ones,  the  Phoenician 
agrees  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  former. — 3. 
Only  a  few  words  are  found  that  savour  of  Aramsism, 
nor  will  more  Aramsisms  be  found  in  the  remains  of 
the  Phcenician  language  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. — 4.  'Hiere  are  still  fewer  resemblances  to 
Arahism.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
case  of  the  article,  which  on  one  occasion  occurs  under 
the  full  form  oi,  end  often  under  that  of  a,  though  most 
frequently  it  coincides  with  the  Hebrew  form. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  explained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabic,  were  undoubtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  with  many  &na^  Xeydfieva  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  less  H^rew  than  Arabic. — 5.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  theThcenician  and  Punic  tongues, 
the  following  may  be  noted  :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  matrt9  Ucticnis  are  em- 
ployed as  sparingly  as  possible,  (b)  In  pronouncing, 
the  Phoenicians  (the  Oarthaginlans  certainly)  expressed 
the  long  ohy  {L;  ss,  tu/esy  lui  alomUh,  dtc.  (c)  In- 
stead of  Segol  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  appear  to  have 
employed  an  obtuse  kind  of  sound,  which  the  Roman 
writers  expressed  by  the  vowel  y ;  as,  ytk  (Hebrew  eth^ 
the  mark  of  the  accusative),  ynnynu  {ecce  eum),  dec. 
(d)  The  syllable  al  they  contracted  into  o,  analogous 
somewhat  to  the  French  cheval  (chevau),  ehewaux. 
For  other  peculiarities  consult  Gesenius  (FAifen.  Afon., 
p.  33C). 

Phonicia.     Vid.  Phmnice. 

Ph(enix,  I.  a  fabulous  bird,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treau  of  Esypt.  *'  The  phoenix  is  another  sa- 
cred bird,  which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  efiigy. 
He  rarely  appears  in  Egypt ;  once  only  in  five  hun- 
dred years,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
as  the  Heliopolitans  affirm.  If  the  painters  describe 
him  truly,  his  feathers  represent  a  mixture  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  and  he  resembles  the  eagle  in  outline  and 
size.  They  affirm  that  he  contrives  the  following 
thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.  They  say  that  he 
comes  from  Arabia,  and,  bringing  the  body  of  his  fa- 
ther enclosed  in  myrrh,  btiries  him  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  he  brings  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner. First  he  moulds  as  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh 
into  the  shape  of  an  egg  as  he  is  well  able  to  carry ; 
and,  after  having  tried  the  weight,  he  hollows  out  the 
egg,  and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
some  more  myrrh  the  hole  through  which  he  had  in- 
troduced the  body,  so  that  the  weight  is  the  same  as 
before :  he  then  carries  the  whole  mass  to  the  temple 
of  the  sun  in  Egypt.  Such  is  the  account  they  give 
of  the  phoenix."  {HerodL,  2,  73.)~The  whole  of  this 
fable  is  evidently  astronomical,  and  the  following  very 
ingenious  explanation  has  been  given  by  Marcoz.  He 
assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks  the  fragment  of 
Hesiod  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  i)e  Orac- 
ubntm  Dtfectu.  (IIep2  ruv  bsXtXom,  xP^ot. — Op., 
ed  Reiske,  vol.  7,  p.  636.) 

kwia  rot  ^uei  yeveac  Xcutipv^a  KopCtvij 
iivSpOv  fi66vTuv  •  ihx^  Si  re  rerpaKSpovoc ' 
Tpeic  <5*  i^^f  6  Kopa^  yijpdaKeToi '  avrap  6  ^ivi^ 
hwia  raib^  KopoKO/Q  •  iUa  d*  j^/i«tf  rouf  ^iviKoc 
vu/i^i  Hin^Kafioit  Kovpat  Atdf  aiyidxoio. 

**The  noisy  crow  lives  nine  generations  of  men  who 
are  in  the  bloom  of  years ;  the  stag  attains  the  age  of 
four  crows ;  the  raven,  in  its  turn,  equals  three  stags 
in  length  of  days ;  while  the  phoenix  lives  nine  ravens. 
We  nymphs,  fair-of- tresses,  daughters  of  Jove  the  egis- 
bearer,  attain  to  the  age  of  ten  phoenixes."  (Com- 
pare Auson.,  ldyU.t  18.— P/m.,  7,  4»,—Givi»ffnd, 
I05i 


Poll.  Min.  Or<u,,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— The  whole  con- 
putation  here  turns  upon  the  meshing  of  the  tena 
generation  {yevea).  Marcoz  ukes  the  moon  for  his 
guide ;  and  as  this  luminary  ceases,  like  man,  to  exist, 
only,  like  him,  again  to  arise,  Uie  period  of  iu  revolu- 
tion becomes  the  standard  required.  Twenty-seven 
days  and  a  third,  then,  converted  into  twenty-seTen 
years  and  a  third,  give  the  measure  of  a  generation 
among  men.  Reducing  this,  in  order  to  maice  the 
analogy  with  the  moon  as  complete  as  possible,  be 

ives  twenty-six  yesrs  and  two  thirds  as  the  resolt 

'  le  computation  is  then  as  follows : 
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aiOyesis. 

MO  yean. 

8880  years. 


Nine  generations  of  men,  or  the  | 

lift  of  one  ero  w,  make  3M-f  0 ) 
Pour  lives  of  the  crow,  or  tliat ) 

ofa  stag,  make  { 

Three  lives  of  a  stag,  or  t|iat  of  | 

a  raven,  make  ) 

Nine  lives  of  the  raven,  or  that  \ 

of  the  phoenix,  make  $ 

This  period  of  26930  years  is  precisely  the  duratioe 
of  the  Great  Year  {Magma  Anmu)  of  the  fixed  stars, 
having  for  its  element  exactly  60",  the  annual  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  From  this  computation  also 
we  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  60",  converted 
into  years,  snd  multiplied  by  l^S^-S-fi,  that  is,  by 
10,  gave  the  Eayptians  600  yeara  as  the  duration  of 
the  phoenix.  These  numbers,  1^2-|-344,  indicate 
that  the  60  seconds,  converted  into  yesis,  trsTerse 
successively  the  four  quarters  of  the  ecliptic,  in  order 
to  form  the  Great  Year,  the  astronomical  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  phoenix.  {Marcoz^  Astronome  SoUare 
d* Hipparque,  p.  xvi.,  eeq.) — II.  Son  of  Anryntor,  iuog 
of  Argos,  and  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  to  whom 
he  was  so  attached  that  be  accompanied  him  to  the 
Trojan  war.  According  to  the  Homeric  account  (//., 
9,  447,  9tqq.)y  Amyntor  having  transferred  his  affec- 
tions from  his  lawful  wife,  Hippodamia,  to  a  cooca- 
bine,  the  former  beaought  her  aon  Phoenix  to  gain  the 
affections  of  his  father's  mistress,  and  alienate  her 
from  Amyntor.  Phcenix  succeeded  in  his  suit,  and 
his  enraged  father  imprecated  upon  him  the  bitterest 
curses.  The  son,  therefore,  notwithstanding  ths  en- 
treaties and  efforto  of  his  relations  to  detain  him  at  bb 
parent's  court,  fled  to  Phthia,  in  Theesaly,  where  hs 
was  kindly  received  by  Peleus,  monarch  of  the  conn- 
try,  who  assigned  him  a  tenitory  on  the  confines  of 
Phthia,  and  the  sway  over  the  Dolopians.  He  in- 
trusted him  also  with  the  education  of  his  son  Achilles. 
— Such  is  the  Homeric  account.  Later  writers,  bow- 
ever,  make  Amyntor  to  have  put  out  his  son's  eyes, 
and  the  latter  to  have  fled  in  this  condition  to  Pelsos, 
who  led  him  to  Chiron,  and  persuaded  the  contour  to 
restore  him  to  sight.  {Lycophrcn,  AaSL,  —  Tzetz.  U 
Lycenkr.,  I  e. )  The  curse  uttered  sgainst  PboBnix  was, 
that  he  might  remain  ever  childless,  and  hence  Tiet- 
zes  seeks  to  explain  the  stoiy  of  his  blindness,  by 
making  it  a  figurative  alluaion  to  his  childless  condi- 
tion, a  father's  ofispring  being  as  it.  were  his  eyes  in 
the  language  of  antiquity.  {Tzetz.t  L  c-^MviUt,  ad 
echoL,  Tzetx.t  L  c.)— Apollodorus  says  that  Phceniz 
waa  blinded  by  his  father,  on  a  false  charge  preferred 
againat  him  by  the  concubine  {Kara^evaafiivfK  ^(hpav 
^diof  ri^r  Tov  fcarpoc  vaXXtuuSoc^ — ApoUod.,  8,  13| 
8).  The  variattona  in  the  legend  arose  probably  from 
the  circumstance,  of  the  traffic  poets  havinff  frequently 
made  the  story  of  Phoenix  Uie  subject  of  their  compo- 
sitions, and  having,  of  course,  introduced  more  or  less 
variations  from  the  original  taJe.  (Heytu,  ad  ApcUcdt 
I.  c.)  There  was  a  Phoenix  of  Sophocles,  another  of 
Euripides,  and  a  third  of  Ion.  (VWfc.,  Diatribe  c. 
24.)---To  return  to  the  story  of  the  son  of  Amyntor : 
after  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix  was  one  of  those 
commissioned  to  return  to  Greece  and  l»ring  young 
F^rrbus  to  the  war.  On  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  retained 
with  that  pnnce  to  Theasaly,  in  which  countiy  he  coo- 
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tiaaed  nntil  hia  death.  He  wu  buried,  acceiding  to 
Strabo,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  river  PboBniz 
with  the  Aaopus,  the  former  of  these  streams  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.  (Strab.t  428.>-<Ilf.  A 
son  of  Agenor,  sent,  as  well  as  his  brothers  Cadmus 
and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Europa.  Not  hay- 
ing succeeded  in  finding  her,  he  was  fabled  to  have 
settled  in  and  given  name  to  Phoenicia.  {Apollod.,  3, 
1,  1. -^Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

Pholob,  a  mountain  of  EUs,  at  the  base  of  which 
stood  the  town  of  Pylos,  between  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  Peneus  and  Selieis.    {Stralw,  339.) 

Pholus,  a  centaur,  son  of  Silenus  and  the  nymph 
Melia,  and  residing  at  Pholoe  in  Elis.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  fourth  task,  which  was  to  bring  the  Eiy- 
manthian  boar  aUve  to  Eurystheus,  Hercules  took  his 
road  through  Pholoe,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
Uined  by  Pholus.  The  centaur  set  before  his  ffuest 
roast  meat,  though  he  himself  fared  on  raw.  Her- 
cules asking  for  wine,  his  host  said  he  feared  to  open 
the  jar,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the  cen- 
taurs ;  but,  when  pressed  by  the  hero,  he  consented  to 
uncloae  it  for  him.  The  fragrance  of  the  wine  spread 
over  the  mountain,  and  soon  broufiht  all  the  centaurs, 
srmed  with  stones  and  pine  sticks,  to  the  cave  of 
Pholus.  The  first  who  ventured  to  enter  were  driven 
back  by  Hercules  with  burning  brands :  he  hunted  the 
remainder  with  his  arrows  to  Malea.  Whea  Hercules 
returned  to  Pholod  from  this  pursuit,  he  found  Pholus 
lying  dead  along  with  several  others ;  for,  having  drawn 
the  arrow  out  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  while  he 
was  wondering  how  so  small  a  thing  could  destroy 
such  large  beings,  it  dropped  out  of  his  hand  and 
stuck  in  his  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  (ApoUod.f 
S,  5,  Aj.seqq, — KeigkUey's  Mythology^  p.  BSbygeq.) 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epitbesia,  killed  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus.  The  ffod  Somnus 
borrowed  his  features  when  he  deceived  Palinurus, 
and  hurled  him  into  the  sea  from  the  vessel  of  ^neas. 
{Vid.  Palinurus.) 

pHORof  DBS  or  GRMMf  the  daughters  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  They  were  hoary-haired  from  their  birth, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Grett  ("  the  Gray  Maids'*). 
They  were  two  in  number,  *' well-robed"  Pephredo 
{Horrifier),  and  *<  yellow-robed"  Enyo  {Shaker),  {He- 
tioiy  Theog,,  270,  seq.)  We  find  them  always  united 
with  the  Gkirgons,  whose  guards  they  were,  according 
to  .£echylus.  {EratostKy  Cai.,  ZZ.-^Hugin,,  P,  A., 
2,  l2.'^VbUiker,  Myth.  Gtog.,  41.)  This  poet  de- 
scribed them  as  three  long-lived  maids,  swan-formed, 
having  one  eye  and  one  tooth  in  common,  on  whom 
neither  the  sun  with  his  beams,  nor  the  nightly  moon 
ever  looks.  (From.  Vinct.^  800,  atqq.)  Perseus,  it 
is  said,  intercepted  the  eye  as  they  were  handing  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  having  thus  blinded  the 
guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  the  Gorgons  unper- 
ceived.  The  name  of  the  third  sister  eiven  by  the 
later  writers  is  Deino  {TerrijUr).  {ApcSod.,  2,  4,  2. 
^Keightley's  Mythology^  p.  252.) 

Phoronbus,  son  of  Inachus  and  the  ocean-nymph 
Melia,  and  second  king  of  Argolis.  He  was  the  first 
man,  according  to  one.  tradition,  while  another  makes 
him  to  have  collected  the  rude  inhabitonta  into  one 
society,  ajid  to  have  given  them  fire  and  social  institu- 
tions. {ApoUod.,  2,  l.-^Pantania*j  2,  15,  5.)  He 
also  decided  a  dispute  for  the  land,  between  Juno  and 
Neptune,  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  thence  became 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Argos.  By  the  nymph  Laodice 
Phoroneus  had  a  son  named  Apis,  from  whom  the 
peninsula,  according  to  one  account,  was  called  Apia ; 
and  a  dsoghter  Niobe,  the  first  mortal  woman  who 
enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter.  Her  offspring  by  the  god 
were  Argus  and  Pelasgus,  and  the  country  was  fabled 
to  have  been  nsmed  from  the  former,  the  people  from 
the  latter.    {Keightley^t  Mythology,  p.  405.) 

PbotIub,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 


century,  of  a  noble  family,  and  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  beinff  the  most  lesmed  and  accomplished  man 
of  his  age.  lie  was  a  native  of  the  capital,  and  for 
some  time  a  layman,^  having  been  sent  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Assyria  by  the  Emoeror  Michael.  In  this  ca- 
pacity Photius  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  his  imperial  master,  who  appointed  him, 
on  his  return,  commander  of  the  imperial  guard  (Upci^- 
ToanaBapu>c)t  and  subsequently  chief  secretary  {Upu- 
ToaijKp^Tff^,  ProtoeecrtUmus).  These  dignities  gave 
him  access  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  their  deliberations ;  and  his  ambition  be- 
ing now  awakened,  he  strove  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Bsrdas,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
upon  whom  he  had  thrown  all  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. Bardas,  having  become  displeased  with  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  sent  him  into  banishment,  and  ap- 
pointed Photius  to  the  vacant  see  (December  25,  A.D. 
857),  who  went  through  all  th%  ecclesisstical  orders  in 
six  successive  days,  hsviog  been  consecrated  monk, 
anagnostes,  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch. 
During  the  succeedibg  ten  years,  a  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  between  him  and  Pope 
Nicholas  the  First,  in  the  course  of  which  each  party 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  consequence  wss  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es. Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at  lenffth  taken  off  by  his 
nephew  and  associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  the  Third, 
that  prince  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Basilius,  the 
Macedonian,  who  then  ascended  the  throne  in  866.  But 
Photius,  denouncing  him  for  the  murder,  wss  in  the 
following  year  removed,  to  make  way  for  his  old  enemy 
Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  banishment. 
He  was  recalled  in  878.  An  anecdote,  related  «by 
Simon  Loffothetes  {Amud.  in  Basil,,  n.  6,  p.  341,  etL 
Ven.),  explains  the  cause  of  his  recall.  Photius  forged 
a  document  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  Basilius  to 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  imitated  so  skilfully 
the  ancient  charscters,  that,  when  the  work  in  question, 
placed  by  his  means  in  the  imperial  library,  and  found, 
as  if  by  chance,  by  one  of  his  confidential  friends,  was 
placed  before  the  emperor,  there  was  no  one  able  to 
decipher  it  but  Photius.  He  maintained  himself  in 
the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  rest  of  that  reign; 
but  was  at  length  accused,  on  insufficient  grounds,  of 
conspiring  against  the  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philos- 
opher, when  that  prince  once  more  removed  him,  and 
sent  him,  in  886,  into  confinement  in  an  Armenian 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891.  Photius  appears  to 
have  been  very  learned  and  very  wicked — a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neg- 
lecting the  occasions  of  doing  good  which  presented 
themselves,  but  perverting  the  finest  talents  to  the 
worst  purposes.  This  learfted  though  corrupt  prelate 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  }A.vpio6i6h)v  (Myrio- 
biblon),  or  Bibliotheca,  containing  extracta  from,  and 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hundred  and  eighty  (the 
title  says  279)  works,  which  were  read  by  him  during 
his  embassy  to  Assyria,  and  a  summaiy  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  been  requested  by  his  brother  Ta- 
rasius.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  ambassador 
must  have  had  but  little  to  do  in  his  diplomatic  capa- 
city. There  is  a  story,  that,  as  often  as  he  had  read 
an  author,  and  made  his  extracts  from  him,  he  threw 
the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  abridgment.  This  statement,  in- 
deed, is  sufficiently  improbable ;  but  it  may  possibly 
have  originated  from  some  known  propensity  of  the 
patriarch  to  hterary  dishonesty.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  some  grammarian  pursued  this  same  method  with 
regard  to  Hesychius,  whose  original  lexicon  he  first 
epitomised,  and  then  destroyed.  The  Myriobiblon  of 
Photius  was  the  precursor,  and  has  served  as  the  model, 
of  works  of  a  critical  and  bibliographical,  nature.  It 
ia  characteristed  by  neither  order  nor  method.  Pagan 
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and  Chrislian  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  follow  one 
another  as  chance  caused  their  works  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  author ;  thus  we  pass  from  a  work  of  an 
erotic  nature  to  one  that  treau  of  philosophy  or  theology, 
.  from  an  historian  to  an  orator ;  the  productions  of  the 
same  writer  are  not  even  considered  together.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  greater  number  of  the  productions 
of  which  PhoUus  gives  us  critical  notices  and  eztractSf 
have  reference  to  theology,  to  the  decrees  of  conncils, 
and  to  religious  disputes ;  profane  literature  with  him 
occupies  only  a  secondsry  rank.  Nevertheless,  among 
the  works  of  historians,  philosophers,  orators,  gram- 
marians, romancers,  geographers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicians,  that  Pfaotius  has  read,  and  on  which  he 
gives  his  opinion,  or  from  which  he  favours  us  with 
extracts,  there  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  that 
are  lost,  and  of  which  we  would  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  Myriobiblon.  In  the 
case  of  some  works,  Photios  contents  himself  with 
giving  merely  a  short  literary  notice,  while  from  oth- 
ers he  makes  extracts  of  greater  or  less  size.  He  was 
the  author,  likewise,  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon,  or 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  He  com- 
piled also  a  glossary  or  Lexicon  {Ai^ec/v  awaytjy^yt 
which  has  onh' reached  us  in  an  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated state.  The  various  MSS.  of  this  work  in  differ- 
ent libraries  on  the  Continent  are  mere  transcripts  from 
«ach  other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
celebrateid  Thomas  Gale,  and  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This 
manuscript,  which  is  on  parchment,  bears  such  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  transcript  from  the  author's 
copy.  The  various  transcripts  from  this  ancient  MS. 
were  miserably  faulty  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  scholars,  who  wished  for  the  publication  of  this 
lexicon,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  printed  from 
the  Galean  MS.  in  preference  to  any  other.  Her- 
mann, indeed,  published  an  edition  in  1818,  from  two 
transcripts,  but  he  gives  merely  the  naked  text,  with 
scarcely  a  single  correction,  or  any  attempt  whatso- 
ever towards  Uie  restitution  of  the  text.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume,  however,  are  some  ingenious  and  valu- 
able observations  of  Schneider.  Person,  meanwhile, 
had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  lexicon  for  the 
press,  from  the  Oalean  MS. ;  and  when  nnfortanately 
nie  copy  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  had,  with  incred- 
ible indastry  and  patience,  begun  the  task  afresh,  and 
completed  another  transcript  in  his  own  excellent 
handwriting.  His  death,  however,  for  a  time  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  woifc,  until  at  length  his 
laboun  were  gijen  to  the  world  by  Dobree,  in  18SS, 
Lond.f  8vo^  This  edition,  however,  notwithsUnding 
all  the  praise  so  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  is  greatly  in- 
jured bv  want  of  more  editorial  skill  and  labour,  the 
Addenda  and  Corrigenda  occupying  44  pages.  Pho- 
tina,  who  threw  together  bis  lexicon  upon  a  much  more 
confined  plan  than  Hesyehias,  probably  brought  to  his 
undertaking  greater  -learning  and  judgment  than  the 
latter,  and  seems  to  have  gi%'en  most  of  his  authorities 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  authors  whom  he  cites. 
Yet  even  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compilation,  of 
which  manv  parts  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  scholia 
on  Plato,  the  Lexicon  of  Harpocntion,  that  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and,  in  all  probabilitv,  from  the  Ai^tKa  KijfUKa 
Koi  TpayiKd  of  Theo  or  Didymus,  from  which  latter  the 
grammarians  derived  most  of  their  explanations  of  the 
scenic  phrases  of  the  Greeks.  These  Dramatic  Lexi- 
cons are  unfortunately  lost ;  but  there  is  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris  a  MS.,  which  seems  to  be  an  epitome 
of  one  of  them,  under  the  title  of  'AXXo^  'AXfaBtfTOc. 
And,  with  a  little  care  and  discrimination,  a  very  cen- 
eideiable  part  of  them  might  be  recovered  from  the 
pages  of  existing  grammarians.  Photius  also  enriched 
his  work  from  Uie  Lexica  Rhetorica,  and  the  Platonic 
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Lexicon  of  Timvm ;  nor  baa  he  forgotten  tbs  Lexicon 
Technologicum  of  Philemon.  The  patriarch  iafonBi 
us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  dictionaiy  is  destined  prin- 
cipally for  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  woids 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  orators  and  historians,  hot 
occasionally  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  poets. 
Several  lacnns  occur  in  the  MSS.,  the  leaves  being 
torn  out  from  the  Galean  copy,  from  Aiuutptruf  to 
iir6wfMi,tinA  from  ^op^ruc  to  V>iAoda9r(dac--Photiu8 
has  left  also  a  collection  of  letters,  in  one  of  which, 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  there  it  a 
brief  history  of  Seven  CBcumenical  Councils.— The 
best  edition  of  the  Myriobiblon  or  Bibliotbeca  is  that 
of  Bekker,  Berol.t  18S4,  S  vols.  4to.  The  text  is  cor- 
rected from  a  Venice  manuscript,  and  also  three  Paris 
ones.  The  previous  editions  are  accompanied  by  a 
Latip  version  of  Schott's,  which  is  far  from  aeeurate. 
Bekker's  edition  gives  the  Greek  text  without  s  Te^ 
sion. — ^The  Nomocanon  was  first  printed  in  1615, 
Ports,  4to,  with  the  commentaries  of  Balsamon,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch.  A  second  edition  sppeared  in 
1661,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  with  additions  and 
corrections.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  pnvions  one. 
— ^The  Epistles  were  edited  by  Montague,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  Lond.,  1661,  fol.  ;  but  he  has  civen  only 
S48  letters,  whereas  a  much  greater  number  exists. 
A  curious  and  rare  edition  was  also  published  in  1705, 
fol.,  under  the  care  of  Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jsnisa- 
lem,  and  Anthimua,  a  Greek  bishop.  (SekoUt  Hitt. 
IM.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  fiS5.-^Id.  ib.,  p.  801.— /<i  i*.,  vol. 
7,  p.  3l.^Id.  ib.,  p.  TaS.-^Edinburgk  Review,  No. 
42,  p.  329,  eeqq.-^Weiee,  inBiogr.  l/jwe.,  vol.  34,  p. 
318,  eeqq, — Hoffmann,  Lex.  BtUiogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  S46, 

PhbaItbs,  a  name  common  to  aereral  Parthian 
kings.     (Vid.  Parthia.) 

PirRAHATBs,  the  same  as  Phraatee.    ( Vid.  Phrsatss.) 

Phbaortbs,  son  and  successor  of  Dejoces,  on  tbs 
throne  of  Media.  .  He  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  635, 
g|Teatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Per- 
sians, and  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  sn  expsdi- 
tion  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninas  or  Nineveh. 
{Heroic  1,  102.— Vtd.  Media.) 

Prbiconis,  a  surname  given  to  Cyma  in  .£olis. 
{Vid.  Cyma.) 

Pbbixus,  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomeous  in 
BoBokis,  and  Nephele.  (Consult  the  oommeneemsnt 
of  the  srticle  Argonaotaa.) 

PhbtoIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  hounded  on  ths 
north  by  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  on  the  aouth  by 
the  range  of  Taurus  and  Pisidia,  on  the  west  by  Caria 
and  Lydia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia  and  Pon- 
tus.— Herodotus  relates  (2,  2),  that  Psammitichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  having  made  an  experiment  to  discov- 
er which  was  the  meet  ancient  nation  in  the  world, 
ascertained  that  the  Phrygiana  aunaased  all  other 
people  in  priority  of  existence.  (  Via.  Psammititbos.) 
The  story  itself  is  childishly  abeurd ;  but  the  ^t  that 
the  Egyptians  allowed  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity 
to  this  nation  is  important,  and  deaerves  attention. 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  origin  of  the  I%rygisns 
doee  not  accord,  however,  with  tlw  Egyptian  hypothe- 
sis.  Herodotus  has  elsewhere  reported  that  they  came 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  they  lived  under  the 
name  of  Briges  (or  Brygea),  and  that,  when  they  cross- 
ed over  into  Asia,  thia  was  changed  to  Phryges  (7,  78). 
This  account  haa  been  generally  followeid  by  subse- 
quent writers,  especially  Strabo  (295),  who  appean  to 
quote  Xanthua,  and  Menecrates  of  Else,  Artemido- 
rus,  and  othere,  who  made  the  origin  of  nations  and 
cities  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  {Str€tb.,  672.-* 
Id.,  680.— Compare  P/tn.,  6,  32.—.$^*.  Jiyar.,  s. 
e.  Bpfyep.)  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  there  waa  a 
people  named  Briges  or  Brygea,  of  Thracian  origin, 
living  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  that  Herodotua  was 
writing  (6,  45 ;  7,  186) ;  and  tnditioii  had  kmg  fixed 
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the  abode  of  t]»e  Phrygian  Midas,  who  was  a  ehief  or 
monarch  of  this  people,  near  Mount  Bermius,  in  Ma- 
cedonia. {Heroi.,  S,  138. ->  Compare  NicanA.,  ap 
AtkeH.^  16,  p.  683. — Aton,  ap.  eund.^  8,  p.  45.)  Again, 
the  strong  affinity  which  was  allowed  to  exist  between 
the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Mysians,  who 
were  all  suppoeed  to  hsTO  crossed  from  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor,  serves  to  conoborate  the  hypothesis 
which  regards  the  Phrygian  migration  in  particular ; 
but,  while  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
Thracian  origin  of  this  people,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  es- 
tablish the  period  of  their  settling  in  Asia.  Xanthus 
is  represented  by  Strsbo  (680)  ss  filing  their  arrival 
in  that  country  somewhat  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but 
the  geographer  justly  observes,  that,  according  to 
Homer,  the  Phrygians  were  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius  before  that  era,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Amazons  (/i.,  3, 187} ;  and,  if 
mythological  accounts  sre  to  have  any  weight,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Midas  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  wonld  prove  that  Itere  had  been  a 
Phrygian  migration  in  uroes  to  which  authentic  hia- 
tory  does  not  extend.  (Compare  Comm,  Narrat., 
tqf.  Phot.^  cod.  186.)  Great  as  was  the  sscendancy, 
however,  of  the  Thracian  stock,  produced  by  so  many 
tribes  of  that  vast  family  pouring  in.  at  various  times, 
there  must  have  entered  into  iSo  composition  of  the 
Phrygian  nation  some  other  element  besides  the  one 
which  formed  its  leading  feature.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, and  with  great  show  of  probability,  that  the 
Thracian  Biyges  found  the  country,  which  from  them 
took  the  name  of  Phrygia,  occupied  by  some  earlier 
possessors,  but  who  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  inva- 
ders. What  name  this  people  bore  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  of  Asiatic  origin;  probably  Leuco-Syrians  or 
Ceppadocians.  Herodotus,  indeed,  has  stoted  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  overthrow 
the  theory  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Phrygian  people. 
In  the  muster  which  he  makes  of  Xerxes'  myriads,  he 
informs  us  that  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  were 
anned  alike ;  the  latter  being,  as  he  observes,  colonists 
of  the  former.  {Htrod.^  7,  73.)  Herodotus,  how- 
ever, is  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  is, 
moreover,  st  variance  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
subject.  The  Armenisns  are  a  people  of  the  higheat 
antiquity,  and  we  must  not  seek  for  their  primitive 
stock  beyond  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates; in  other  words,  they  are  a  purely  Asiatic 
people ;  and  if  there  existed  any  resemblance  between 
ihcm  md  the  Phrygiana,  we  ought  rather  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  tbst  the  latter  were  not  altogether 
JSoropeans,  but  mingled  with  an  indigenous  race  of 
Aeia,  whose  stock  wss  also  common  to  the  Arme- 
Bians.  —  The  political  hiatoiy  of  the  Phrygiana  is 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  the  Lydians.  What  we  gather  respecting 
tben  from  ancient  writers  is,  generally,  that  they  cross- 
ed over  from  Europe  into  Asia,  under  the  oondoet  of 
their  leader  Midas,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  {CcTum,  av.  Pkot.,  etd.,  186.)  That 
they  settled  first  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
around  Mount  Ida,  whence  they  gradoally  extended 
themselves  to  the  shores  of  the  Ascanian  lake  and  the 
▼alley  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  probable  that  the  Doli' 
ones,  Mygdones,  and  Bebryces,  who  held  originally  the 
coasto  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  were  Phrygians.  The 
Mygdones  were  contiguous  to  the  Bryges  in  Macedo* 
nian  Thiace,  and  they  are  often  classed  with  the  Fhry- 
ffians  by  the  poets.  Driven  afterward  from  the  Hel- 
bepont  and  the  coesi  of  the  Propontis  by  the  Teucri, 
Mysi,  and  Bithyni,  the  Phrvgians  took  up  a  more  cen- 
trtu  position  in  what  may  be  called  the  great  basin  of 
Asia  Minor.  Still  pceaerving  the  line  of  the  Sanga- 
rioe,  they  occupied,  to  the  southwest  of  that  great  river, 
tfaa  upper  valleys  of  the  Macestna  and  Rhyndacoa,  to- 
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wards  the  Mysisn  Ol^pus,  and  those  of  the  Hermiii 
and  Hylhis  on  the  side  of  Lydia.  On  the  west  they 
nnged  along  Catacecanmene  and  ancient  Meonia,  till 
they  reached  the  Meander.  The  bead  of  that  river, 
with  its  tributary  streains,  was  included  within  their 
territory.  To  the  south  they  held  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  which,  with  its  continuation,  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  formed  their  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Csria,  Milyas,  and  Pisidis,  aa  far  as  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  To  the  east  of  the  Sangarius  the  ancient 
Phrygians  spread  along  the  borders  of  Pspblagonia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halys,  which  divided  them 
from  Pontua,  and,  farther  sooth,  from  Cappadocia  and 
Isauria.  This  extensive  country  was  very  unequal  in 
its  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  phuns 
and  valleya,  watered  by  rivera,  exceeded  in  richneas 
and  beauty  almost  every  other  pert  of  the  peninsula 
{Herod.,  5, 48) ;  but  many  a  tract  was  rendered  bleak 
and  desolate  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  or  oninbafch 
itablo  from  extensive  lakes  snd  fens  impregnated  with 
salt,  or  scorching  deserts  destitate  of  trees  and  vege* 
tation.  (Compare  Fellow''  Asia  Minor,  p.  127.>— 
The  Phrygians  appear  at  first  to  have  been  under  the 
dominion  of  kings ;  but  whether  these  were  sbsolute 
over  the  whole  country,  or  esch  was  the  chief  of  a 
petty  canton,  is  not  certain.  The  latter,  more  proba- 
bly, was  the  case,  since  we  hear  of  Mi^um  and  Gor- 
dium,  near  the  Sangarius,  as  royal  towna,  correspond* 
hig  with  the  well-known  names  of  Midas^and  Gordius 
{Strah.,  568) ;  and  again.  Cobras,  aeated  in  a  very 
opposite  direction,  near  the  source  of  the  Msander, 
appears  to  hsve  been  the  chief  city  of  a  Phrygian  prin- 
cipality. {Athetuttu,  10,  p.  416.)  The  first  Phrygisn 
prince,  whose  actions  come  within  the  sphere  of  an 
authenticated  history,  is  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius, 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates,  was  the  firat  barbarian  that 
made  ofierin^^  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  He  dedicated 
his  throne  of  justice,  the  workmanship  of  which,  as  the 
historian  afiKrttie,  was  worthy  of  admiration  (1,  14). 
At  this  period  the  Phrygians  were  independent,  but 
under  the  reign  of  Croesus  the  Lydisn  we  hear  of  their 
being  subject  to  that  sovenign  (1,  28).  The  con- 
queror waa  probably  content  with  exacting  from  the 
rhiygian  ruler  an  avowal  of  his  inferiority,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tribme  or  tax  ;  for  the  tragic  tale  of  the  Phrygian 
Adrastus  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
that  country  still  held  dominion,  as  the  vassals  of  Cns- 
sus.  {Herod.,  1 ,  86.)  Adrastus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Gordius,  who  wss  himself  the  son  of  Midas. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  Midas 
who  dedicated  his  throne  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi,  and 
is  called  son  of  Ghirdius ;  so  that  we  have  a  regular 
alternation  of  monarcfaa,  bearing  those  two  naiMa  worn 
father  to  son,  for  seven  geuerationa.  Indeed,  these 
two  naraea  an  so  common,  that  they  wouki  seem  to 
hsve  been  appdlatives  rather  than  proper  namea.  The 
first  Gordius  is  probably  the  one  who  is  indebted  for  a 
place  in  history  to  the  ponle  which  he  invented  ;  but 
which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  Alexander, 
woukl  probably  never  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expreesion  of  **the  Gordian  knot."  {Arrian,  Exp, 
At,  %,  8.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monar- 
chy by  Cyrus,  Phiygia  was  annexed  te  the  PerBiait 
empire,  and,  under  tM  diVlsion  made  by  Dariua,  form- 
ed part  of  the  Hellespontine  or  Bithyaian  satrapy. 
{Herod.^  8,  91.)  In  the  partition  of  Alexander's  do- 
minions, it  fell  at  firat  into  the  hands  of  Antigoirae, 
then  of  the  Sdeocids,  and,  after  ^  defeat  of  Amio- 
chua,  vfae  ceded  to  Eamenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  ba( 
final^  reverted  to  the  Romane.  {Poliifb^  »,  37.— 
lev.,  87,  66.)  At  thai  time  Phiygia  had  snstained  a 
considerable  dimhration  of  teiritonal  extent,  owiw  to 
the  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gaote  into  Aaia,  where 
they  aettled  in  die  very  centre  of  the  province;  and, 
havfaig  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  theaiseives  a  con- 
aidenOde  tract  of  coonby,  formed  a  new  province  and 
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Mople,  named  Galatia  and  Galate,  or  Gallo-GnBci.*— 
The  Phrygians  are  generally  stigmatized  by  the  an- 
cients  as  a  slaTisb  nation,  destitute  of  coura^  or  en- 
ergy, and  posaessing  but  little  skill  in  anytbmg  save 
music  and  dancing.  {Athenaust  I,  p.  27. —  Vtrg., 
JSn.,  1 2, 99.— fikriji..  Ake9t.y  678.-/(1..  Oreu.,  1447. 
— AthenauM,  14,  p.  624,  seqq.) — Phrygia,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  was  di- 
vided into  the  Great  and  Less.  Tbe  latter,  which  was 
also  called  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  still  retained 
that  name,  even  when  the  Phrygians  had  long  retired 
from  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make  vray  for  the 
Mysians,  Teucrians,  and  Dardaniana ;  and  it  woald  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  how  much  of  what  is  included 
under  Mysia  and  Troas  belonged  to  what  was  evi- 
dently onlj  a  political  division.  Besides  this  ancient 
classification,  we  find  in  the  Ijower  Empire  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  Phrygia  Paealiajia  and  Phrygia 
SabUariM,  The  name  Epieietug,  or  "  the  Ac<|oired,** 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which  was 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
{Cramer* s  Asia  ilftnor,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  seqq.) 

pHRTNlcHas,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  scholar 
of  Thespis.  The  datea  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike 
unknown :  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  Sicily. 
{Clinton^  Fast.  Heil.,  vol.  2,  p.  zzzi.,  note  (t).)  He 
gained  a  tragic  victory  in  611  B.C.,  and  another  in  476, 
when  Themistocles  was  his  choragus.  {PliU.,  Vit. 
ThemisU )  The  play  which  he  prod  oced  on  this  occasion 
was  nrobably  the  Phmnisss,  and  .£schylus  is  charged 
with  naving  made  use  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composiuon 
of  his  PerssB,  which  appeared  four  years  tSiaXArg,  ad 
Pers.\  a  charge  which  iEschylos  seems  to  rebut  in 
**the  Frogs*'  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1294,  se^q.y  In 
494  B.C.,  Miletus  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phrynicbus,  unfortunately  for  himself,  selected  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  as  the  subject  of  an  historical  tragedy. 
The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  affected  the  audience  even  to  tears,  and 
Phrynicbus  was  fined  1000  drschms  for  havinff  recall- 
ed so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ally.  (Herod,,  6,  21.)  According  to  Suidas, 
Phrynicbus  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female 
mask  on*  the  stage,  that  is,  who  brought  in  female 
characters;  for,  on  the  ancient  stage,  the  characters  of 
females  were  always  sustained  by  males  in  appropriate 
dress.  Bentley  is  thouffbt  to  have  purposely  mistrans- 
lated this  pasMge  of  Suidas,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris  (voL  1,  p.  291,  ed,  Dyee.-^Dotutldson^  The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  p.  47).  Phrynicbus  seems  to  have 
been  chieflv  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melo- 
dies, and  toe  great  variety  and  cleverness  of  his  figure- 
dances.  {Aristoph.,  Av.,  748.— i^ii.,  Veep,,  269.— id. 
t6.,  219.— P/iUttrcA,  Sytnp.,  8,  9.)  The  Aristophanic 
Agathon  speaks  generally  of  the  b^nty  of  bis  oramas 
{ThesmopLf  164,  seqq,),  though,  of  course,  they  fell  far 
short  of  die  grandeur  of  ^schylos,  and  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles.  The  namea  of  seventeen  tragedies  at- 
tributed  to  him  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  theee  belonged  to  two  other  writers, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
sii.  4,  p.  69,  seq.) — 11.  A  comic  poet,  who  must  be 
carefully  distinffoished  from*  the  tragedian  of  the  same 
name.  He  exhibited  bis  first  piece  in  the  year  486 
B.C.,  and  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarist  in  the  ^opfio* 
^opoi  of  Hermippus,  which  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Sitalces,  or,  in  other  words,  before  424  B.C. 
{CUnian,  Past.  HtU,,  toI.  2,  p.  67.)  In  414  B.C., 
when  Ameipeias  was  first  with  the  EMftaoral,  and  Ar- 
istophanes second  with  the  'Opv<^er,  Phrynicbus  was 
third  with  the  Movdrpoirof.  {Arg.,  Av,)  In  406 
B.C.,  Pbilonides  was  first  with  the  Bdrpaxoi  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Phrynicbus  second  with  the  UaOaai,  and 
Plato  third  with  the  Kkeo^Hv.  {Arg.,  Ran.)  He  is 
ridiculed  by  AiittophaiMt  in  the  Bdrpaxoi  for  bis  coe- 
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torn  of  introducing  grumbling  slaves  on  the  stage. 
The  namee  of  ten  of  his  pieces  are  known  to  us. 
(Fo^rte.,  Bihl.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  483,  «d.  HarUs.^The- 
atre  of  the  Greeks,  ed,  4,  p.  101.)— III.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  as  is  supposed,  but  who  established  himself  in 
Bithynia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.    He  compiled  a  Lexieon  of  Attic  forms  of  Ex- 

sssion  {*Ei[Xoy^  'Arrusuv  ^fmruv  Koi  ^vofiaruv). 

e  baye  also  from  the  ssme  writer  another  work,  en- 
titled UpoirapaaKev^  co^urnx^  {Sophistie  Apparatus), 
in  thirty-seven  books,  a  production  of  considersble 
importance  on  account  or  the  numerous  quotations 
which  it  contains  from  ancient  writers.  Phrynicbus 
distinguishee  between  words,  according  to  the  style  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  which  is  either  the  oratorical, 
the  historical,  or  the  familiar  kind.  As  m6dels  of  gen- 
uine Atticism,  be  recommends  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
and  the  other  Attic  orators,  Thocydides,  Xeoophon, 
iEschines  the  Soeratic,  Critias,  and  the  two  authentic 
discoursee  of  Antisthenes;  and  among  the  poets, 
Aristophanes  and  the  three  great  trsgic  writers.  He 
then  inakes  a  new  arrangement  of  these  authors,  and 
places  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  .Machines  in  the  first 
rank.  As  regards  his  own  style,  Phrynicbus  is  joatly 
charseable  with  great  prolixity. — ^Tbe  best  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  is  that  of  Lobeck,  Lips.,  1820,  8vo.  Of 
the  *^  Sophistic  Apparatus"  Montfaocon  published  a 
portion  in  bib  **  Catalogus  BihUotheca  CoieUniana,^* 
p.  466,  seqq.  Bast  made  another  extract  from  the 
MS.  (No.  345,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  at  present  in  the 
Roysl  library  at  Paris),  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marks, which  has  passed  from  the  Continent  to  Eng- 
land. In  1814,  dekker  published  a  part  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Anecdote  Grcca,"  under  the  title,  *£< 
rdv  ^pwixov  ro€  *kpaSiov  r^  tro^iariKiff  irpowapa- 
(TKfv^r.     {SchbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  12.) 

PhthIa,  a  district  of  Tbessaly,  forming  part  of  tba 
larver  district  of  Phtbiotis.    (  Vid.  Phthiotis.) 

Phthiotis,  a  district  of  Tbessaly,  including,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  the  southern  portion  cf  tbst  coun- 
try, as  far  as  Mount  (£u  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.  To 
the  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  ffeo- 
graphical  strangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall 
find,  that  he  comprised-  within  this  extent  of  territorr 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properiy  so  cdleo, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achilles, 
togetbisr  with  those  of  Protesilaus  and  Eurypvlus. 
{Strah.,  482,  seoq.)  Many  of  bis  commenutors  have 
imagined  that  Phthia  vras  not  to  be  distinguished  fion 
the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  Achaia,  also  mentioned  by 
him.  But  other  critics,  as  Strsbo  observes,  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  the 
other.  {IL,  2,  683.— A.,  1,  478.— Cromer's  Andeni 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  397.) 

Phurnutus.     Vid.  Comntus. 

Pbta,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica,  whom 
Pisistratus,  when  be  wished  to  re-establish  himself  in 
his  usurped  power,  arrayed  like  the  ^dess  Minerva, 
and  led  to  tne  city  in  a  chariot,  making  the  populace 
believe  that  the  ^dess  herself  came  to  restors  him 
to  power.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus  (1,  59). 
Consult,  however,  remarks  under  the  article  Piiistra- 
tus. 

Phycus  (gen.  'unHs :  in  Greek,  ^«o6f,  gen.  -o0r- 
Tof),  a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  northwest  of  Apollo- 
nia,  ana  now  Ras  Sem. 

PrtlIcb,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  interior  of 
Pieria,  aocording  to  Ptolemy  (p.  84),  and  of  which 
Pliny  (4, 10)  muea  mention.  Some  similarity  to  the 
ancient  name  is  discoverable  in  that  of  PhiH,  situate 
on  the  Haliacmon,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Seroitsa. 
— II.  A  town  of  Epirus,  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  veetiges  observed  by  Hughes  (vol.  2,  p.  483)  near 
the  village  of  Velehtsta,  on  t&  western  aide  of  the  lake 
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of  /offtmo. — in.  A  town  of  Thetttly,  in  the  Mag- 
neaian  district,  near  Pbthiotic  Thebes,  and  on  the  river 
Sperchius.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Protesilaus, 
who  is  hence  sometimes  called  Phylacidea.  There  was 
a  temple  here  consecrated  to  him.  {Pind.y  Jsth.^  1, 
83.— Compare  Horn.,  H.,  8,  698.)  Sir  W.  Gell  is  in- 
clined to  place  the  ruins  of  this  town  near  the  village 
of  Agiog  Theodorogf  **'  on  a  high  situation,  which,  with 
its  poaition,  as  a  sort  of  guud  (^Xatc^)  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf,  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being 
Phylace."  (Itm.,  p.  255.)  But  Strabo  asserts  that 
Phylace  was  near  Thebea,  conaequentl^  it  could  not 
have  been  so  mnch  to  the  south  as  Agio9  Tkeodarot. 
{Crmner'9  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  407.) 

Phylb,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens 
as  the  scene  of  Thrasybulus's  first  exploit  in  behalf  of 
hia  oppreased  country.  It  was  situate  about  100  sta- 
dia Rom  Athens,  to  the  northwest,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (41,  p.  415) ;  but  Demosthenes  estimates  the 
distance  at  more  than  120  sudH.  {Pteph.^  in  Or.  de 
Cor^  p.  238.— Compare  Xen.,  HisL  Gr.,  2,  4,  2. — 
StreAo,  396.)  The  fortress  of  Pbyle,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Gell  (/tin.,  p.  52),  is  now  BigU  Castro.  "  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
th«  Acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in  the  dia- 
tance."  Dodwell,  however,  maintains,  that  its  modern 
name  is  Argiro  CoMiro.  The  town  of  Phyle  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis;  some 
traces  of  it  still  remain.  {Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  502.— Cra- 
mer^ Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  405.) 

pHTLLia,  I.  daughter  of  Sithon,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
betrothed  to  Demophoon,  aon  of  Theseus,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  nsd  stopped  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  and  enamoured  of 
the  princess.  A  day  haying  been  fixed  for  their  union, 
Demophoon  aet  sail  for  Athens,  in  order  to  arrange 
afiUra  at  home,  promising  to  return  at  an  appointed 
time.  He  did  not  come,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  which  he  had  fixed,  and  Phyllis,  fancying 
herself  deserted,  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  The 
trees  that  sprang  up  around  her  tomb  were  said  at  a 
certain  season  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate,  by  their 
leaves  withering  and  falling  to  the  ground.  (Jaygin., 
fab.t  59.)  According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  was 
changed  after  death  into  an  almond-tree,  destitute  of 
leaves ;  and  Demophoon  having  returned  a  few  days 
subsequently,  and  naving  clasped  the  tree  in  his  em- 
brace, it  put  forth  leaves,  as  it  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  once-beloved  object.  Hence,  says  the  fable, 
leavee  were  called  ^XXa  in  Greek,  from  the  name  of 
Phyllis  i^vJiXis).  {Serv,  ad  Virg.,  Ed.,  5,  10.) 
Ovid  baa  made  the  absence  of  Demophoon  from  Thrace 
the  aubject  of  one  of  his  heroic  epistles. — It  is  said 
that  Phyllis,  when  watehmg  for  the  return  of  Demo- 
phoon, made  nine  journeys  to  the  Thracian  coast, 
whence  the  spot  was  csUed  Ennea-Hodoi  (JEwia. 
•Odot)  or  "the  Nine  Ways."  {Hygin.,  I.  e.)  The^ 
true  reason  of  the  name,  however,  was  the  meeting 
here  of  as  many  roads  from  different  parts  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon.  iWalpole'9  CoUecL  vol.  2,p.  510.)*Txet- 
ses  gives  a  aomewhat  different  account  of  the  affair, 
especially  as  regards  Demophoon,  whom  he  calls  Aca- 
mas,  and  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  when  hurrying  back  to  Phyllis,  snd  to  have 
been  transfixed  by  nis  own  sword.  {Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
eovhr.,  496.) — ^11.  A  region  of  Thrace,  forming  part 
of  Edonis,  and  sitnste  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangsns. 
{Herod.,  7,  114.) 

Physccn,  a  aurname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king 
of  Egypt,  from  his  great  abdominal  rotundity  {^onuv, 
**  the  paunch  ;*'  from  ^antf,  "  the  lower  belly'*). 

Psyacos,  a  town  of  Caria,  oppoaito  Rhedesi  and 
8^bject  to  that  island.    (Steph,  Byx.^ ».  e.) 


PioiifTBa,  a  people  of  Italy,  oeeupying  what  was 
called  Picenum.    {Vid.  Picenum.) 

PicintIa,,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven  milee 
beyond  Salemuro,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  Piceq- 
Uni.  {Strabo,  251.— Mcio,  2,  4.— /'^ny,  3,  5.)  It 
is  now  Vicenxa  or  Bicenxa. 

PicBNTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  aonth  of  Campania, 
occupying  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silaros.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  these  were 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitsnta  of  Picenum  whom  the 
Romans  trsnsplanted  thither  to  people  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Passtum.  It  is  probable  that 
their  removal  took  place  after  the  conauest  of  Pice- 
num, and  the  complete  subjugation  of  tnis  portion  of 
ancient  Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnitea. 
Cluver  fixes  the  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  {Ital.  Ant,, 
vol.  2,  p.  1188.)  According  to  the  same  writer,  the 
Picentini  were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
Romana  to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sided  with  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  As  a  farther  punishment,  they  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  service,  and  allowed  only  to  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers  and  measengers.  {Straoo,  251. 
^PUn.,  3,  5.— Craifi«r'«  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

PiCBNOM,  a  district  of  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic, 
south  and  east  of  Umbria.  Little  haa  been  ascertain- 
ed respecting  the  Picentes,  its  inhabitanU,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Sabinea,  aent  out 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  a  sacred  apring,  and  said 
to  have  been  guided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
{yicut)f  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars.  {Strabo,  240. — PUn.^ 
3,  13.)  In  this  region  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
Umbrians,  who  haa  wrested  it  from  the  Libumi  and 
Siculi.  {PUn.,  I.  c.)  But  the  Sabinea  were  not  ap- 
j^rently  the  first  or  sole  possessors  of  the  country. 
The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny- 
(3, 13),  the  Pelasgi,  as  Silius  lUlicus  reports  (8, 445), 
and  the  Tyrthem,  according  to  Strabo  (241),  all  at 
different  periods  formed  settlemente  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  Tne  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans 
but  little  trouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A.U.C., 
not  long  after  the  expedition  of  Pyrrbus  into  Itslj 
{Iav.,  Epit.,  Ib.^Florut,  1,  19),  when  360,000  men, 
as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  author- 
ities. From  the  same  writer  we  learn,  that  Picenum 
conatituted  the  fifth  region  in  the  division  of  Augus- 
tus. This  province  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parte  of  Italy.  {Ln.,  22,  9,^Slrabo,  240.) 
The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  waa  particularly  esteem- 
ed. {Hor.,  Sat.,  2,  4,  70.— /i..  Sat.,  2,  3,  272.— 
Juv.,  Sat.,  11,  72.)  It  may  be  regarded  as  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  river  .£sis.  lo  the  west  it  was 
aeparated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country  k^  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Ite  boundary  to  the 
south  waa  the  river  Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  thia  di- 
vision the  Prstutii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the 
Matrinus  and  Helvinus.  ( Cramer*s  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
•p.  279,  eeqg.) 

PicTi,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eumenius,  A.D.  297. 
Vsrious  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  their  name, 
among  which  the  most  common  is  that  which  deduces 
it  from  the  Latin  yicti  {"  painted"),  in  reference  to  the 
custom  which  the  ancient  Britona  had  of  painting  their 
bodiea  of  a  blue  colour.  This  etymology,  however, 
can  hardly  be  correct,  aince  the  custom  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  to  all  the  Britona,  neC 
confined  to  one  particular  tribe.  The  aimpteat  d^ 
vation,  therefore,  appears  to  be  that  which  makea  the 
name  in  queation  come  from  the  Gaelic  pictitk,  "  rob* 
hers*'  or  **  plunderers,*'  the  Piete  being  famed  for  dieii 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  country  to  the  soutk 
of  them.  According  to  Adelung,  their  true  nation^ 
name  waa  Cruitwick,  **  cozn-eatera^**  from  their  hav 
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ing  devoted  t  put  of  their  territoiy  to  the  niiing  of 
grain.    {Addung,  Mitkradates,  vol  %  p.  96.]| 

PiotGnis,  t. people  of  Aquitanie  Gaol,  a  short  dia- 
tance  below  the  Ligeris  or' Loire,  Their  territory 
eorreaponds  to  the  modem  Poitou.  Ptolemy  assigna 
them  two  capitalsi  Auguatoritum  and  Limouum,  but 
■the  former  in  Btrictneaa  belonged  to  the  Lemo vices. 
The  city  of  Limonomi  the  true  capital,  answers  to  the 
modem  PoUierM.  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  this  peo- 
ple with  the  short  penult,  Ptolemy  with  the  long  one. 
The  short  quantity  is  followed  by  Lucan  (1,  480). 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  uses  the  form  Pictavi.  (.^imii. 
MarceU.,  15,  11.) 

Picimif  vs  and  Pilumiivs,  two  deities  of  the  Latins, 
presiding  over  nuptial  auspices.  {Nan.,  c.  13,  n.  86. 
— Varro,  op.  Non.,  I  c.)  The  new-bom  child,  too, 
was  placed  by  the  midwife  on  the  ground,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  these  deities  was  propitiated  for  it.  Pilum- 
nus  was  also  one  of  the  three  deities  who  kept  off  Sil- 
vanus  from  lying-in  women  at  night.  {Varroj  frag., 
p.  231.)  The  other  two  were  Intercido  and  Deverra. 
Three  men  went  by  night  round  the  house,  to  signify 
that  these  deities  were  watchful :  they  first  strock  the 
threshold  with  an  axe,  then  with  a  pestle  (pt/vm),  and 
finally  swept  {deverrere)  with  brooms ;  because  trees 
are  not  cut  {caduntur)  and  pruned  without  an  aze, 
com  braised  without  a  pestle,  or  heaped  op  without 
brooms.  Hence  the  names  of  the  deities,  who  pre- 
vented the  wood-ffod  Silvanus  from  molesting  partu- 
rient females.  {KeigktUyU  Mytholagy,  p.  537.)  Se^ 
vius,  m  place  of  Picomnus,  uses  the  name  Pithumnus, 
and  makes  this  deity  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Pi- 
lumnus,  and  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  manuring 
land  ;  hence  he  was  also  called  StercuUiu  and  Sier- 
quilinus,  from  stercus,  "manure.**  The  same  au- 
tboritv  makea  Pilumnus  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
pounding  com  in  a  mortar  (jnlum),  whence  hia  name. 
[Serv.  ad  Virg,,  JBn.,  9,  4.>-Compare  PZtn.,  3,  18.) 
Some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  these  two 
deities  as  identical  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  Piso,  one  of  this 
cflass  of  writers,  deduced  the  name  Pilumnus  from 
jre//o,  "  to  drive  away"  or  "  aveit,"  because  he  avert- 
ed the  evila  that  are  incident  to  infancy,  "  auia  pdtit 
fiuUa  infantutJ"  {Spangenberg,  Vet.  Lot.  Relig.  Do- 
mett., p.  65.) 

Picua,  a  fabulous  king  of  listium,  aon  of  Saturn, 
tod  celebrated  for  his  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeds. 
He  married  Canons,  tho  daughter  of  Janua  and  Venil- 
ia,  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  power  of  her 
voice.  One  day  Picus  went  forth  to  tne  chase  clad 
in  a  poiple  cloak,  bound  round  his  neck  with  ffold. 
He  enteied  Use  wood  where  Circe  happened  to  be  ^t 
that  time  ffatheriog  magic  herbs.  She  was  instantly 
ttrack  with  love,  and  implored  the  prince  to  respond 
to  her  passion.  Picus,  faithful  to  bis  beloved  Canens, 
indignantly  spumed  her  advances,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, strack  him  with  her  wand,  and  instantly  he 
"was  changed  inta  t  bird  #ith  purple  plumage  and  ^ 
yellow  rimr  around  its  ni^k.  lliis  bira  was  called  by 
%is  name  Pieue,  "  the  woodpecker.*'  (Ovid,  Met.,  14, 
830,  seqq. — Ptut.,  Qiuut.  lUrni.,  31.)  Servtus  saya 
ihat  Picus  was  married  to  Pomona  {ad  JEn.,  7,  190). 
— ^Hiis  legend  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  {Kevhiley*9  Mythology,  p.  638.— Compare 
Spangenberg,  Yet.  Lot.  Rel.  Dom,  p.  63.) 

Pi»U,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
Thessaly,  and  extending  along  the  Therma'ic  Gulf. 
It  formed  one  of  the  moat  interesting  parte  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  consideration  of  the  traditions  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  as  beiiur  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses, 
tnd  the  birthplace  of  Orpheua ;  and  also  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  occurred  diere  at  a  leter  period, 
fovolving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
many  otner  parts  of  Greece.    The  name  <m  FSeria, 


which  ma  known  to  Homer  {B ,  14,  836),  was  de- 
rived apparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thiacian  people, 
who  were  anbsequently  expelled  l^  the  Temenida, 
the  conquerors  of  Maceaonia,  and  driven,  north  beyoad 
the  Strymon  and  Mount  PangKUs,  where  they  fonned 
a  new  settlement.  ( TTmcyd.,  2,  Bd.^Herod.,  7, 1 13.) 
The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographenhave 
aasigned  to  this  province  vary ;  for  Stra)K>,  or,  rather, 
his  epitomiser,  includes  it  between  the  HaUacmou  and 
Axiua.  {Strtih.,  830.)  Livy  also  aeema  to  place  it 
north  of  Diam  (44, 9X  while  moat  authors  ascnbe  that 
town  to  Pieria.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to 
all  the  country  between  Uie  month  of  the  Peneus  and 
that  of  the  Ludias.  {Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  304.)^IL  A  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Sinua  Issicos,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Pisrios 
(the  southern  continuation  of  Amanus),  from  whidk 
the  region  received  ita  name.  {Ptol.-^Bieehof  uni 
Moller,  Worterb.  der  Geegr.,  p.  851.) 

PiBBfona,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  ham  the 
district  of  Pieria,  their  natal  region.  ( Vid.  Muse.)— 
II.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pieras,  who  challenged  the 
Muaes  to  a  conteat  of  skill,  and  were  overcome  and 
changed  into  magpies.  Some  suppose  that  the  victo- 
rious Muses  took  their  name,  just  as  Minerva,  accocd- 
ing  to  aome  authoritiea,  assumed  that  of  the  giant 
Pdlas  after  she  had  conquered  him.  {Ovid,  Met., 6, 
300.) 

Ptiava,  a  native  of  Theasaly,  father  of  the  Pierides 
who  challenged  the  Muses.     {Vid.  Pierides,  II.) 

PiGBUM  Ma.rb,  an  appellation  given  to  the  extreme 
Northern  Ocean,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  in  a 
semi-congealed  or  sluggish  state.  {PUn,,  4,  18.^ 
Tacit.,  Germ.,  45.) 

PiLOMHus.     Vid.  Picumnos. 

PiMPLBA.  a  small  town  of  Macedonia,  not  far  ftom 
Dium  and  Libethra,  where  Orpheus  was  said  by  some 
to  have  been  bom.  (Strab.,  EpU.,  SZO.-^ApdUm. 
Rhod.,  1,  28,  et  Schol.  ad  loe.^Lyeophr.,  v.  373.) 

Pina,bTi  and  Portrli,  two  distinguished  familisi 
among  the  subjects  of  Evander,  at  the  time  when  Her- 
culea  visited  Italy  on  his  return  from  Spain.  A  sao- 
rifice  havinebeen  offered  to  the  hero  by  Evander,  the 
Potitii  and  rinarii  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  ceie- 
monies  and  shsre  the  entertsinment.  It  happened 
that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and  the  entraila  were 
served  up  to  them  ;  the  Pinarii,  arriving  after  the  en- 
trails were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  of  the  feast ; 
hence  it  continued  a  rale,  as  long  aa  the  Pinarian  fam- 
ily existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  entrails. 
The  Potitii,  instracted  by  Evander,  were  dtrectois  of 
that  solemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  solemn  office 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  public  servants,  on 
which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct 
This  desecration  of  the  ritea  of  Hercules  was  broogbt 
about,  it  is  said,  by  the  censor  Appios  Claudius,  wno 
induced  the  Potitii  by  means  of  a  lame  aom  of  money 
to  teach  the  manner  of  performing  these  rites  to  the 
public  slaves  mentioned  above.  (Lte.,  1,  7. — Id.,  9, 
W.—Feetuti  a.  «.  Potittum.—Serv.  ad  J^ti.,  8, 369.) 

PimIrvs,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campeatris,  riain^  in 
Mount  Amanus,  and  falling  into  toe  Sinoa  Issicus 
near  Issus.  The  Greek  and  Persisn  armies  were  at 
first  drawn  up  on  opposite  banka  of  this  stream :  Dari- 
us on  the  side  of  Issus,  Alexander  towards  Syris. 
The  modem  name  of  the  Pinama  is  the  Deti-tmu 
{French  Strabo,  vol.  4,  pt.  3,  p.  884.) 

PiiTDABoa,  a  celebrated  lyrie  noet  of  Thebes,  in 
Brnotia,  bora,  according  to  BSckh,  in  the  apring  of 
533  B.C.  (Olympiad  64.8),  and  who  died,  aeeoiding 
to  a  probable  atatement,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  {Pnt- 
dot,  td,  Boekh,  vol.  8,  p.  13. — Compare  &intom.  Poet, 
HelL,  vol.  1,  p.  17,  who  makea  hia  biitb-year  518 
B.C.)  He  was,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  prime  of  life 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  mvaded  Greece,  and  when 
the  battles  #fThenBopy]«  and  Stlamit  wenfoQ^; 
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•ad  )m  Ihni  behmgt  to  tint  period  of  tlw  Oieek  nation 
wfaea  ito  great  qoaltties  were  first  diatinetlj  nnlblded, 
and  when  U  exhibited  an  energy  of  action  and  a  epint 
of  enterpriae  ne? er  afterward  soipaMed,  tooctber  with 
a  love  of  poetry,  art,  and  philoeophy,  which  prodoeed 
much,  and  promised  to  produce  more.    Hie  native 
place  was  Cynoeepha}»,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been 
skilled  in  music :  since  we  learn  from  the  ancient  bi- 
ographies of  him,  that  his  father  or  bis  uncle  waa  a 
flate-pUyer.    But  Pindar,  very  eaily  in  life,  soared  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  flate-plaver  at  feativals,  or  even 
a  lyric  poet  of  merely  local  celebrity.   Although,  in  his 
time,  the  voices  of  Pierisn  bards,  and  of  epic  poeta  of 
the  Hesiodean  school,  had  long  been  mute  in  Bosotia, 
yet  there  was  still  much  love  for  music  and  poetry, 
whidi  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  cho- 
ral compositions.    That  these  srts  were  widely  culti- 
vated in  BcDotia  is  proved  by,the  fact  that  two  females, 
Myrtis  sod  Corinns,  hsd  attained  celebrity  in  them 
during  the  youth  of  Pindar.    Both  were  competitors 
with  him  in  poetry.    Myrtis  strove  with  the  bard  for  a 
prise  at  public  oamee;   and  althou^  Corinna  said, 
"  It  is  not  meet  Uiat  the  cleai^toned  Myrtis,  a  woman 
bom,  should  enter  the  lists  with  Pindsr,"  yet  she  is 
aakl  (perhaps  from  Jeeloosv  of  his  rising  feme)  to  have 
often  contended  against  him  in  the  sgones,  and  five 
times  to  have  gained  the  victory.    (JSiton,  F.  H.,  18, 
d4.)    Corinna  also  assistml  the  young  poet  with  her 
advice ;  and  it  is.  related  of  her,  that  she  recommend- 
ed him  to  ornament  his  productions  with  mythical  nar- 
ntions ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hynm,  in 
the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  ahnost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
Mailed  and  said,  *'  We  should  sow.  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack." --Pindar  placed  himaelf  under 
the  tuition  of  Lasos  of  Hermione,  a  distinguished  poet, 
but  probably  better  versed  in  the  theory  than  the  prac- 
tice of  poetry  and  music.    Siriee  Pindar  made  theee 
aru  the  whole  boainess  of  his  life,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  poet  and  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries 
of  his  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed 
peema  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for  persons  in  all  parts  of 
Gieece.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honour  of  a  Thessalian  youth  belooffing  to  the 
family  of  the  Aleuads  {Pytk,  10,  composed  in  Olym- 
pisd  69.3,  B. C.  50S).     We  find  him  employed  soon  af- 
terward for  the  Sicilian  rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Tberon  of  Agrigentum ;  for  Areesilaua,  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  for  the 
6ee  citiee  of  Greece.    He  made  no  distinction  ac- 
cording to  the  race  of  the  persons  whom  he  celebra- 
ted :  be  vras  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Ionian  states 
for  himaelf  ss  well  as  for  his  art :  the  Athenians  msde 
btm  their  public  guest  {wpd^evoc)  •  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceoe  employed  him  to  compoee  a  processional  song 
(«y»otf6diov),  sltheogb  they  had  their  own  poets,  Si- 
monidee  and  Bacchylides.    Pindar,  however,  was  not 
a  common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  sing  the 
pimiees  of  him  whose  bread  he  ate.    He  received,  in- 
dead,  money  and  presenta  for  his  poems,  according  to 
the  general  ossge  previously  introduced  by  Simooi- 
dee;  yet  his  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
thongfato  and  feelings.    In  his  pnises  of  virtue  and 
good  fortune,  the  colours  which  he  employs  are  not 
too  vivid :  nor  doee  he  avoid  the  darker  shades  of  his 
aobjeet ;  he  often  suggesta  topics  of  consolation  for 
pMt  and  preaent  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  ex- 
borte  to  avoid  future  calamity.    Thus  he  ventures  to 
speak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose  many  great 
end  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ity and  ambition,  which  his  courtiers  well  knew  how 
to  turn  to  a  bad  account ;  and  he  addresses  himself  in 
the  name  manly  tone  to  Arcesilaus  IV.,  kini^  of  Cy- 
noe,  who  afterward  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynas- 
ty by  bis  tyiaaBical  severity.    Thus  lofty  and  dignified 


was  the  position  which  Pindar  assumed  vritfa  ffud  to 
theee  prmces ;  and,  in  accordsnce  with  this,  he  fire- 
quently  proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  are  al- 
ways latmable.  But  his  intercourse  vrith  the  princes  ef 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  him,  like  Simonides,  the  daily  associate,  coun- 
sellor, snd  friend  of  kings  and  stoteemen ;  he  plays  no 
part  in  the  public  eventa  of  the  time,  either  as  a  poli- 
tician or  a  courtier.  Neither  vras  hia  name,  like  that  of 
Simonides,  distinguished  in  the  Persian  war:  partly  be- 
cause his  fellow-citisens,  the  Thebans,  were,  together 
with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  side, 
while  the  spirit  of  mdependence  and  victory  was  vridi 
the  other  half.  Nevertheless,  the  lof^  ctMracter  of 
Pindar's  muse  rises  soperior  to  theee  unfevoorable 
ciroumatancee.  He  did  not,  indeed,  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  the  Thebans  to  the  cause  of 
Greece;  but  he  sought  to  appease  the  internal  dissen- 
sions, which  threateMd  to  destroy  Thebes  during  the 
war,  by  admonidiing  his  fellow-citizens  to  union  and 
concord  (Polyb.,  4,  31,  6.— I'Vo^.  tncsrl.,  1S5,  ed. 
Bockh) ;  snd,  after  the  war  vras  ended,  be  openly  pio* 
claims,  in  odee  intended  for  the  iEginetans  and  Athe- 
niana,  his  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  victors.—- 
Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the 
eventa  of  Pindar's  hfe,  and  his  relatuma  to  his  con- 
temporaries, we  proceed  to  consider  him  more  closeiy 
ae  a  poet,  snd  to  examine  the  character  snd  form  oif 
his  poetical  productions.  The  only  class  of  poems 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general  style  are 
the  hrtviicia,  or  trmn^hsl  ode$.  Pindar,  indeed,  ex« 
celled  in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poeuy ;  name- 
ly, hymns  to  the  gods,  Jmmus,  and  dithyrambs  appro- 
priate to  the  worsnip  of  psrticnlar  divinities,  odes  for 
pmcearions  (irpooodia),  songs  of  maidens  {vofidivgta), 
mimic  dancing  aongs  (viro|p!;(^/iara),  drinking  songs 
i^ttoXid),  dirjges  {Op^J^ot},  and  encomiastic  odes  to 
princes  {kyKUfua),  which  Isst  appcosched  most  nearly 
to  the  intvutM.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  vari* 
oos  styles  were  neariy  aerenowned  among  the  snciente 
as  the  triumphal  odes,  which  is  proved  by  the  numcar* 
ous  quotations  of  them.  Horace,  too,  in  enumerating 
the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puta  the  dithy- 
ramb first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterward  the  epinUiia 
and  the  dirges.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
some  decided  superiority  in  the  epinilua,  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the  later 
period  of  antiquity,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  per* 
isbing  vritb  the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At 
any  rate,  these  odes,  fiv>m  the  vast  variety  of  their  sob* 
jects  end  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate  struo' 
tore,  some  aporoaching  to  hymns  and  paans,  others 
to  scolia  and  fayporchemes,  serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  other  sorta  of  lyric  poetry.  We  will, 
now  expfein,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  occasion  of  an 
epinikian  ode,  and  tbe  mode  of  ita  execution.  A  vic- 
tory baa  been  gained  in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  pertio« 
olsrly  at  one  of  the  four  great  games  most  prized  by 
the  Greeks.  Such  a  victory  aa  this,  which  shed  a 
lustre  not  only  on  the  victor  himself,  but  on  his  fami- 
ly, and  even  on  his  native  city,  demanded  a  soleom 
celebratfon.  This  celebration  inight  be  performed  by 
the  victor's  friends  on  the  spot  where  tiie  prise  was 
obtained ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olympia,  when,  in  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
li^fat  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  leeoonded 
with  joyful  songs  sfter  the  manner  of  encomia ;  or  it 
might  be  deferrad  till  after  the  victor's  solemn  ntum 
to  his  native  city,  when  it  was  sometimes  repeated  in 
following  years,  in  commemoration  of  his  success.  A 
celebration  of  this  kind  always  hsd  a  religious  character  t 
it  often  began  with  a  procession  to  an  altar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  the  gamea  had  been  held,  or  in 
the  native  city  of  tbe  conqueror ;  a  sacrifice,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  waa  then  offered  st  the  temple,  or  in  the 
bonse'of  the  nctor ;  and  the  whole  solemnity  oonoltK 
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ded  with  tbe  meny  and  boistennit  revel  called  by  the 
Greeks  Kufiof,  At  this  ncred  and,  at  the  same  time, 
joyous  solemnity  (a  mingled  character  frequent  emong 
tM  Greeks),  appeared  tbe  choras,  trained  by  the  poet 
or  some  other  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reci- 
ting the  trtompfaal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the 
fairest  ornament  of  the  festivah  It  was  during  either 
the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the  hymn  was  reci- 
ted, as  it  was  not  properly  a  religious  hymn,  which 
could  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
the  poem  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  bare  been  deter- 
mined by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  recited. 
From  expressions  which  occur  in  several  epinikian 
odes,  it  is  probable  thai  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes 
without  epodes  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor ;  sithough  there 
«re  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  move- 
ment, and  which  yet  have  epodes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  epodes  in  the  latter  odes  may  have  been  song  at 
certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was  not  ad- 
vancing ;  for  an  epode,  accoraing  to  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  always  required  that  tbe  chorus  should  be 
at  rest.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar  wero  sung  at  the  Comos,  at  the  jovial  termi- 
nation of  the  feast :  and  hence  Pindar  himself  more 
frequently  names  his  odes  from  the  Gomus  than  from 
the  victory.  The  occasion  of  the  epinikian  ode— a 
▼tctoiy  in  the  sacred  games---and  its  end — the  enno- 
bling of  a  solemnity  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a  lofty 
and  dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  tbe  feast  did  not  admit  the  severity  of 
the  sntilque  poetic  style,  like  that  of  the  hymns  and 
nomes ;  it  demanded  a  free  and  lively  'expression  of 
feeling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
and  suggesting  the  noblest  ideas  connected  with  the 
victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a 
repetition  of  tbe  spectacle  which  had  already  been  be- 
held with  enthusiasm  by  tbe  assembled  Greeks ;  nay, 
he  often  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  re- 
cording its  place,  ana  the  sort  of  contest  in  which  it 
was  won.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  a  precise 
enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  actual 
▼ictOT,  but  of  his  entire  family :  this  must  evidently 
have  been  required  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  (as  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
as  a  merely  secondary  object ;  which  he  despatches 
quickly,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  objects  of  greater  inter- 
est The  victoryv  in  truth,  is  always  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  ode  turns ;  only  be  regards  it, 
not  simply  as  an  incident,  but  as  connected  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes  this  con- 
nexion by  fonning  a  high  conception  of  the  fortunes 
and  character  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  reault  of  them.  And  as  the  Greeks 
were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  than  as  a  member  of  his  state  and  his 
family,  so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  victor 
in  connexion  with  the  past  and  tbe  present  condition 
of  tbe  race  and  sute  to  which  he  belong.  Even, 
however,  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  m  the  fore- 
ground, Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself 
with  celebrating  this  bodily  prowess  slone,  but  he  usu- 
ally adds  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has 
shown,  or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This 
virtue  is  sometimes  moderation,  sometimes  vrisdom, 
■ometimeo  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  latter  is  frequently  representee  as  the  main  eause 
of  tbe  victory  ;  tbe  victor  having  thereby  obtained  the 
protection  ot  the  deities  who  preside  over  gymnastic 
contests,  as  Mercury  or  the  Dioscuri. —Whatever 
might  be  tbe  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epinikian  4)des, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  systemat- 
ic completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  much  pf  Ahat  eementioue 
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vrisdom,  which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed 
sn  important  element  of  elesiac  and  choral  lyric  poe- 
try before  the  time  of  Pindar. — ^The  other  element 
of  his  poetry,  his  mythical  narratives,  occupies,  bow- 
ever,  far  more  space  in  meet  of  his  odes.  That  these 
are  not  mere  digressions  for  the  sake  of  ornament  bu 
been  fully  proved  by  modem  comroenUtors.— This 
admixture  of  apophthegmatic  maxims  and  typical  ntr 
ratives  would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  tbe 
thread  of  Pindar's  meanings  but,  in  addition  to  this 
cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetiy  is  so 
intricate,  that  a  modem  reader  often  fsils  to  under- 
stand the  connexion  of  tbe  parU,  even  whdVe  he  thinks 
he  has  found  a  clew.  Pindar  begins  an  ode  full  of 
the  lofty  conception  which  he  has  formed  of  the  glori- 
ous destiny  of  the  victor ;  and  he  seems,  as  it  were, 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  images  which  this  con- 
ception pours  forth.  He  does  not  attempt  to  express 
directly  the  eeoeral  ides,  but  follows  the  strain  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  thoudi 
without  losing  sight  of  their  reference  to  the  main  ob- 
ject Accoraingly,  when  he  has  pursued  a  train  of 
thought,  either  in  an  apophthegmatic  or  mythical  fonn, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  be  brealu  off,  before  he  has  gone 
far  enough  to  make  the  application  to  the  victor  suffi- 
ciently clear;  he  then  takes  up  snotber  thresd,  which 
is,  perhaps,  soon  dropped  for  e  fresh  one  ;  and  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  ode  he  gatners  up  all  these  different  threads, 
end  weaves  them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  the 
general  idea  predominates.  By  leservinff  the  expla- 
nstious  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  con- 
trives that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  are 
not  complete  or  intelligible  in  tbemselvee ;  snd  thos 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  on  the  stretch 
throughout  the  entire  ode. — The  characteristics  of 
Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  just  been  explained,  may 
be  discovered  in  all  his  epinikian  odes.  Their  agree- 
roeot,  however,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and  expression 
which  belongs  to  this  class  of  poems.  Every  epinik- 
ian ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depending 
upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  snd  the  consequent 
choice  of  the  expressions.  The  principsl  difibrences 
are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  According 
to  the  last  distinction,  tbe  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of 
three  sorts,  Doric,  iGolic,  and  Lydian ;  which  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  innu- 
merable varieties.  In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of 
Pindar  has  an  individual  character,  no  two  odes  being 
of  the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  ode  the 
same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in 
the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Stesichoras,  namely,  sjs- 
tems  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  dipodies,  which  most 
neariy  approach  the  stateKneas  of  toe  hexameter.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  severe  dignity  pervades  these  odes ;  the 
mythical  narrations  are  developed  with  greater  fulness, 
aiid  the  ideaa  are  limited  to  toe  subject,  snd  are  free 
from  personal  feeling :  in  short,  their  genersl  chsiae- 
ter  is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.  Tbe  language 
is  epic,  with  s  slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  its 
brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhyuime  of  the.£olic  odes 
resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  light 
dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logacedic  metres  prevailed :  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetiy, 
were  rendered  far  more  various,  snd  thus  often  sc- 
quired  a  character  of  greater  volubility  and  liveliness. 
The  JSolic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their 
movement,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  tbe  Do- 
ric odes ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joy- 
ous and  glowing  images,  is  very  different  from  the 
second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  expressed, 
and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  air  of  proud  and 
complacent  self-reliance.  The  lan^age  of  the  J5o- 
lic  epinikia  is  also  boMer,  more  difficult  in  iu  syn- 
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tax,  and  maik«d  by  nrar  dialectic  foniu.  IiaaCiy, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odea,  the  number  of  which  ia 
inconaiderable :  their  metre  ia  moatly  trochaic,  and 
of  a  particntarly  aoft  charteter,  agreeing  with  the 
tone  of-the  poetry.  Pindar  appeara  to  have  preferred 
the  Lydian  rhythma  for  odea  which  were  deatined  to 
be  aonff  daring  a  proceaaion  to  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, and  in  which  tne  favour  of  the  deity  waa  implored 
in  an  humble  apirit.  {Midler,  Gr,  Lit.,  p.  216,  seqq.) 
—The  acholar  cornea  to  the  atudy  of  Pindar,  aa  to  that 
of  one  whom  fsble  and  hiatory,  poetry  and  criticiam, 
hare  alike  delighted  to  honour.  The  writers  of  Greece 
apeak  of  him  aa  the  man  wfaoee  birth  waa  celebrated 
bj  the  aonga  and  dances  of  the  deities  themselves,  in 
joyous  anticipation  of  those  immortal  hymns  which  he 
waa  to  frame  in  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  God  of  Poetry  himself  devoted  a  ahare  of  the  of- 
ferings brought  to  hia  ahrine,  and  conceded  a  chair  of 
honour  in  hia  moat  favoured  temple.  These  were  in- 
deed fablea,  but  fablea  that  evinced  the  truth :  the 
reputation  which  they  teatified  went  on  increasine  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.  The  glory  of  succeeding 
poets,  the  aeverity  of  the  moat  refined  criticism,  the 
spread  of  aceptic  philoaophy  no  way  impaired  it ;  it 
waa  not  obscured  by  the  literary  darkness  of  his  coun- 
tiT  ;  it  waa  not  overpowered  by  the  literary  brightneaa 
of  rival  atatea.  The  fastidious  Athenian  was  proud  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  hia  city  by  a  Boeotian ;  the  el- 
egmnt  Rhodian  inacribed  his  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
within  the  temple  of  his  guardian  deity ;  and,  in  a  la- 
ter age,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  "  bade  spare  the 
houae  of  Pindarua,"  when  Thebea  fell  in  ruina  beneath 
his  hand.  Pindar  baa  not  improperly  been  called  the 
Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece ;  and  that  he  must  bsve 
been  of  high  consideration  with  the  priesthood  will  be 
easily  believed.  He  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
**  graceful  religion  of  Greece ;"  and  he  aeems  to  have 
laboured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  aneera 
and  profaneuess  of  the  pbiloiophera  ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  apirilualize  it,  and  to  prevent  ita  degenerating 
into  the  mere  image-worship  of  the  vulgar.  His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  are  neither  like  thoae  of  Homer,  nor 
the  insulted  Olympiana  of  ^schylos ;  they  come  in 
visions  of  the  night ;  they  stand  in  a  moment  before 
the  eyea  of  the  mortal  who  praya  to  them,  and  whom 
they  deign  to  favour ;  they  aee  and  hear  all  thinga ; 
they  flit  in  an  inatant  from  land  to  land,  and  the  ele- 
menta  yield,  and  are  innoxuoua  to  their  impasaible 
forms.  But  these  formed  are  not  minutely  dcacribed  ; 
^  fablea  reapecting  tbem  are  rejected  m  the  whole 
as  untrue,  or  better  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
Pindar  the  deity  is  not  the  capricioua,  jealous  being, 
whoae  evil  e^e  the  fortunate  man  baa  reaaon  to  trem- 
blo  at ;  but  juat,  benignant,  the  author  and  wiae  ruler 
of  all  thinga:  whom  it  is  dreadful  to  alander,  and  with 
whom  it  ia  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulda  eveiything  to 
hia  will ;  he  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
crowns  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble ;  he  is  the 
guardian  of  princes,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  ruler  of  the  city,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  reatore  the 
people  to  order  and  peace.  Nor  ia  thia  all.  Pindar 
IS  not  merely  a  devout,  but  he  is  also  an  eminently 
moral  poet.  Plato  observes  of  him,  in  the  Menon,  that 
he  mainuined  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  laya 
down,  with  remarkable  diatinctness,  the  doctrine  of 
future  happiness  or  misery.  On  principles  such  aa 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetry  should 
aboand  with  msxims  of  the  highest  morality  in  every 
part ;  not  a  page,  indeed,  ia  without  them.  They 
apreid  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  can 
>e  given  by  a  few  extracts.  {Qtuu-Urly  Rtvieio,  No. 
66,  p.  410,  tcgg.) — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present 
day,  forty-five  of  the  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes  of 
Pindar,  together  with  some  few  fragmenu  of  his  other 
productions.  The  Epinikia  are  divMed  into  four  claaa- 
«e  or  kinds,  and  derive  their  names  xespectively  from 


the  four  great  games  of  Greece.  Hins  we  have,  Ist, 
Olympic  Odes,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  2d,  Pyth^ 
ion,  to  the  number  of  twelve ;  3d,  Nenuan,  eleven 
in  number;  and,  4th,  letkmiait,  amounting  to  eight. 
Thia  diviaion,  however,  la  not  that  of  the  poet  himself; 
we  owe  it  to  the  grammarian  Aristophanea  of  Byzan- 
tium. Thia  individual  aelecied  out  of  the  general  col- 
leetion  of  Epinikia  a  certain  number  of  piecea  that  had 
reference,  more  or  leas,  to  victories  gained  at  the  eev- 
eral  ^mes  of  Greece.  It  did  not  sufiSce,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  critic,  that  an  ode  ahould  celebrate  soipe  victory 

£  lined  in  these  aaaembliea  in  order  to  be  judged  wor- 
y  of  a  place  in  hia  aelection  ;  for  there  are  fragmenta 
remaining  of  the  poema  of  Pindar  which  have  direct 
alluaion  to  auch  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
Ariatophanea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the  ae- 
lection made  by  him,  one  ode,  having  no  reference  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pythian ;  as 
well  aa  aome  othera,  which,  though  they  celebrate 
deeds  of  martial  proweaa,  contain  no  mention  whatever 
of  thoae  peculiar  exploita,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrationa  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  reapect- 
ively  the  theatrea. — Hermann  baa  ahown,  that  the  bar 
sis  of  Pindar'a  diction  ia  epic,  but  that  he  employs 
Doric  forms  aa  often  aa  they  appear  more  expreaaive, 
or  are  better  adapted  to  the  metre  which  he  employe. 
Sometimea  he  givea  the  preference. to  .£olic  forma, 
which  waa  hia  native  dialect  Hermann  alao  remarka, 
that  the  veraea  of  Pindar  abound  in  hiatus,  without 
there  beinff  any  appearance  of  hia  having  used  the  di- 
ffamma,  which  in  nis  daya  had  partially  disappeared 
from  the  .£olic  dialect,  and  which  Alcssua  and  Sappho 
had  only  occasionally  employed.  After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  poeta,  he  niakes  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  mute  and  hquid.  The  remaik  of  Her- 
mann reapectine  the  mixture  of  dialecta  in  Pindar  haa 
been  acquiesced  in  -by  Bockh,  who  observes,  that  the 
copyiata  have  frequently  removed  the  Doriciams  from 
the  Olympic  Odea,  while  they  have  been  preserved 
more  carefully  in  the  other  worka  of  the  poet. — ^The 
beat  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  of  Bockh,  Lips,,  18 1 1-22, 
3  vols.  4to.  Th9  text  is  corrected  by  the  aid  of  thir- 
ty-aeven  MSS.  Previoua  to  the  appearance  of  thia 
edition,  that  of  Heyne  was  regarded  as  the  beat. 
Heyne*a  work  appeared  in  1773,  GoUing,,  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1798,  Got^ 
ting.,  3  vola.  8vo,  containing  Hermann's  commentaiy 
on  the  metres  of  Pindar.  The  third  edition  appeared, 
after  Heyne'a  death,  in  1817,  under  the  supervision  of 
Schasffer.  An  excellent  school  snd  college  edition, 
by  L.  Diaaen,  baaed  on  that  of  Bockh,  forma  part  of 
Jacobs's  and  Rost'a  **  Bibliotheca  Grcca,"  Gotk.  U 
Erfwrdt.,  1830,  Bvo.  {Schm,  Gesch,  Gr.  Lit.,  vol. 
1,  p.  196,  segq.—Id.  ib.,  vol  3,  p.  598.) 

PiNDSNissus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  belonging  to  the 
Eleuthero-Cilicea.  It  waa  situated  on  a  height  of 
great  elevation  and  atrength,  forming  part  of  the  range 
of  Amanus.  Cicero  took  it  after  a  siege  of  67  daya, 
and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
submit  likewise.  The  modem  Behesni  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  {Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam,,  15,  4. — Id,, 
Ep.  ad  AU„  5,  20.) 

PiNUOs,  I.  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeka  to  the 
elevated  chain  which  separatee  Theaaaly  firom  Epirua, 
and  the  watera  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambrar 
cian  Gulf,  from  thoae  streams  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  ^gean.  Towarda  the  north  it  joined 
the  great  lUyrian  and  Macedonian  ridgea  of  Bora  and 
Scardua,  while  to  the  aouth  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramificationa  of  (Eta,  and  the  JStolian  and  Acamani- 
an  mountaina.  (Herodotus,  7,  l29.^Strabo,  430. — 
Find.,  Pyth.,  9,  27.— Vir^,  Eclog.,  10,  11.— Owi, 
Meiamorph.,  2,  224.  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  363.) — II.  A  town  and  river  of  Doha  in 
Greece.  The  river  flowed  into  the  Cepbissua  at 
Lil»a»  a  Phocian  town.    According  to  Stiabo,  the 
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Mtlitf  ntne  of  the  town  wm  Acmbu.     (Sirabtk 
437.) 

PtMMVu,  a  amall  foitraM  of  Corinthia,  on  the  Sinot 
Corathiacus,  and  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  01- 
mw.  It  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesilaos. 
{Xen^  Hist.  Or.,  4, 6, 5.— J&L,  VU,  Ages., «,  18.)  Wo 
most  not  confound  this  place  with  the  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Pirmus,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus»  near  the  con- 
fines of  Aigolis.  {Crooner's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  84.) 

PiRjBVs  {IleipaiScy,  or  Pitissus  {Uetpaitvc),  a  cel- 
ebrated and  capacious  harbour  of  Adieus,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  but  joined  to  it  hj  long  vmUs,  csUed 
fMucpa  reixri.  The  southern  wall  was  built  by  The- 
mistocles,  and  was  36  stsdia  lonvand  40  cubits  high ; 
this  height  was  but  half  of  what  Tbemistocles  design- 
ed. The  northern  was  built  by  Pericles ;  its  height 
the  same  as  the  former,  iu  length  40  stadia.  Both  of 
these  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top  to  admit 
of  two  wagons  passinj^  each  other.  The  stones  were 
of  an  enormous  sise,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with 
their  own  weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even 
of  so  grest  a  height  as  40  cubiu  (00  feet).  Upon  both 
of  the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
which  were  turned  into  dwelling-bouses  when  the 
Athenians  became  so  numerous  thst  the  city  was  not 
Urge  enough  to  conuin  them.  Tlie  wall  which  en- 
compassed the  Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pirous, 
was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city  was  43  stadia,  in  length.  Athens  had  three 
harbours,  of  which  the  Piraus  was  by  ht  the  largest. 
East  of  it  was  the  second  one,  called  Munychia ;  and, 
BtiU  farther  eas^  the  third,  caUed  Phalerus,  the  least 
frequented  of  the  three.  The  entrance  of  the  Pireus 
was  narrow,  being  contracted  by  two  projecting  prom- 
ontories. Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious, 
and  conuined  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named  Can- 
tharus,  Aphrodisos,  and  Zea.  The  first  was  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Venus,  the  third 
from  the  term  Cio,  signifying  hread-eom.  The  Piiwos 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  cdntaining  300  shijis. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all  its  for- 
tifications, were  totally  demolished  when  Lysander  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Attica.  They  were  rebuilt  by  Conon  with  the  money 
supplied  by  the  Persian  commander  Phamabasus,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  battle- off  the 
Arginuss  Inaulss.    In  after  days  the  Pirsius  suffered 

rktly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls,  snd  set 
to  the  armory  and  arsenals.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
Jined,  however,  that  the  Pirasus  was. a  mere  harbour, 
t  was,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itself,  abounding  with  temples, 
porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  structures.  Strabo 
compares  the  msritime  part  of  Athene  to  the  city  of 
the  Rhodians,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  on- 
closed  with  a  wall,  comprehending  within  its  circuit 
the  Pireos  and  the  other  ports.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Pinras.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobbouse,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  aXai^e  and  flourishing  port. 
{Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  209.)  The  ancient  Zea  is  s  marsh, 
and  Canthams  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  wa- 
ter is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodisus.  He 
adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  800  could  be  contained  within  tbe 
Pir»us,  since  he  saw  an  Hydriote  merchant-vessel,  of 
about  SOO  tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeaared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English  sloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in 
the  straits  between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
Phoron.  Tbe  Pirous  io  now  called  Draco  by  tbe 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Fra'hks  Porto  Leone,  frem  liie  fig- 
ure of  a  stone  lion  with  which  it  was  anciently  adom- 
edy  and  which  was  cairied  away  by  tbe  Venetiaai. 
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I.  Atiuman  Imports  and  Exports, 

The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  produce  with* 
in  her  own  territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  com- 
merce, and,  unless  the  importation  was  prevented  by 
some  extraordinary  obstacle,  such,  foroxample,  as  war, 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  scsrcity,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  tbs 
sarplos  produce  of  other  countries.  {Xen.,  Repib, 
AtL,  8,  6.)  Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  possessed 
all  the  advantages  of  msular  position,  that  is,  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which  it  received 
supplies  durinff  sU  winds  >  in  addition  to  which,  it  had 
sufficient  facilities  for  inland  traffic  :  the  intercourM 
with  other  countries  was  promoted  by  the  purity  of  the 
coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being  obliged  to  take  a  re- 
turn freight,  bad  the  option  of  carrying  out  bullion,  al- 
though Athens  abounded  in  commodities  which  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  {Xen.,  de  Vect.,  1,  7.)  If 
a  stagnation  in  trade  was  not  produced  by  war  or  pi- 
racy, all  the  products  of  foreign  countries  came  to 
Athens  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  could  hard- 
ly be  obtained  single,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Pirous.  {Tkucyd.,  2,  88.— Irocr.,  Paneg.,  p.  34,  ed. 
Hall)  Besides  tbe  corn,  the  costly  wines,  iron,  brass, 
and  other  objects  of  commerce,  which  came  from  all 
tbe  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  imported  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  slaves,  timber  for  ship- 
building, salt  fish,  honey,  wsx,  tar,  wool,  rigging, 
leather,  goatskins,  <Stc. ;  from  Byzantium.  Thrace^ 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves,  and  salt  fish;  also^ 
slaves  from  Tbessaly,  whither  they  came  from  the  in- 
terior ;  and  carpeU  and  fine  wool  from  Phrygia  and 
Miletus.  **  All  the  finest  products,"  says  Xenophon, 
"  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the  Pontus,  and 
tbe  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  by  her  empire  of  tbe  sea,  is 
able  to  colleci  into  one  spot."  {Repub.  Ath.,  2,  7.) 
To  this  far-extended  intercourse  the  same  author  at- 
tributes (he  mixture  of  all  dialecU  which  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  the  admission  of  barbarous  words  into  the 
language  of  ordinary  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens 
conveyed  to  difiisrent  regions  tbe  producta  of  her  own 
soil  snd  labour ;  io  addition  to  which,  tbe  Athenian 
merchant  trafikked  in  commodities  which  tbey  collect- 
ed in  other  countries.  Thus,  they  took  up  wine  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  at  Pepare* 
thus,  Cos,  Thasus,  and  elsewhere,  snd  transported  it 
to  tbe  Euxine.  {Demosth.  in  Laerit.,  p.  936.)  The 
trade  in  books  alone  appears  to  have  msde  but  smsll 
advances  in  Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was 
more  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  book- 
market  (ra  fii6ka)  at  Athens  {Jul.  PoU.,  9,  47),  and 
books  were  exported  to  the  Euxine  and  to  Thrace 
{Xem.,  AnaJb.,  7,  6,  14),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  volumes. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  Plsto  so 
little  common,  that  Hermodorus,  who  sold  tbe  books 
of  this  writer  in  Sicily,  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb, 
*'  Hermodorus  carries  ou  trade  with  writings."  ( Cic., 
Ep.  ad  AU.,  13,  21.— £lttsd.,  s,  v.  Xbyouriv  'Epfiodij' 
pof  i/iiropeveT(u.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  while  Ze- 
no  the  Stole  was  still  'a  youth,  dealers  in  manuecripu 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  at  Athena.  {Diog, 
LaerL,  in  Vit.)  The  merchant-vessels  sppear  to  have 
been  of  considerable  size ;  not  to  quote  an  extraordi- 
nary  instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes  (tn  PAorm.) 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  tbe  cargo,  the 
slaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried  300  free  inhabi- 
tanta.  {Beekh,  PuhUc  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  1,  p. 
65,  seqq.^  Eng,  transL) 

2.  Credit  System  of  the  Athenians. 

T^  advocates  for  a  credit  system  at  the  present 
dav  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  one  fully  eeUb- 
Usbed  among  the  Athenians,  and  deemed  by  that  in^ 
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teBifeBt  people  esaenttal  to  eommercial  opentkNM. 
The  system  of  banking  pursued  tt  Athens  fla^e  oeea- 
sioB  to  e  new  kind  of  money,  cooetracied  upon  the 
credit  of  individuels  or  of  companies,  and  acting  as  a 
sebstitote  for  the  legal  cnrrency.    In  the  time  of  De- 
Boethenee  (toI.  S,  p.  1330,  «d.  JMeifcc),  and  even  at 
an  earlier  period,  bankers  appear  to  have  been  uumer* 
one,  not  only  in  Pinsos,  bot  also  in  the  upper  city; 
and  it  was  principally  by  their  means  that  capital, 
which  woald  otherwise  ha^  bee«i  unemployed,  was 
distributed  and  made  productive.    Athenian  bankers 
were,  in  many  instances,  manafactoifars  or  specula- 
tors in  land,  conducting  the  different  branches  of  their 
bosinees  by  means  of  partners  or  confidential  ser?ants, 
and  acquiring  a  sufficient  profit  to  remnneiate  them- 
selves, and  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  for  the  cap- 
ital introated  to  them.     Bot  this  was  not  the  only  ben- 
efit they  imparted  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 
Their  legers  were  books  of  transfer,  and  the  entries 
made  in  them,  although  they  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  part  of  the  cirenlation,  acted  in  all  other  respecU  as 
bibs  of  exchange.    In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
a  strong  Tesemblance  to  modem  banks  of  deposito     A 
depoeitor  desired  hie  banker  to  transfer  to  some  other 
name  a  portion  of  the  credit  assigned  to  him  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  {Ihrnosth.^  frpdc  KaXXiir. — ^vol.  9,  p. 
1S86,  ed.  ReUke) ;  and  by  this  method,  aided,  as  it 
ufobably  was,  by  a  general  undersUnding  among  the 
bankers  (or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  clearing  house), 
credit  was  easily  and  conttantW  converted  into  money 
in  ancient  Athens.    "  If  you  do  not  know,"  says  De- 
mosthenes, **  that  credit  is  the  readiest  capital  for  ac- 
3 airing  wealthv  yoo  know  positively  notoing.*'    (Ei 
I  TOi&TO  aypoetCt  6ti  irirmc  ^PfJ  i^  iraauv  hrri 
MeytoTtj  wpof  xpVftf^'Ttfffiidv^  irSv  dv  iyvcvfoeiac. — vol. 
S,  p.  959,  ed.  Reuke.)    The  spirit  of  refinement  may 
be  traced  one  step  farther.    Orders  were  certainly  is- 
sued by  the  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
ceipts, and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  had  the 
force  and  operation  of  exchequer  bills.    They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  dvoftoXoy^ftara,    We  learn, 
for  instance,  from  the  inscription  of  the  Choiseol  mar- 
ble {Bockh^  Corp.  Itucript.t  vol.  1,  p.  919),  written 
near  the  close  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  that  bills  of 
thie  description  were  drawn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  on  the  receiver-general  at  Samoa, 
and  made  payable,  in  one  instance,  to  the  paymaster 
at  Athene ;  in  another,  to  the  general  of  aivision  at 
Samoa.     These  bills  were  doubtless  employed  as  mon- 
ey, on  the  credit  of  the  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
probably,  together  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  into 
the  cirenlation  of  the  period.    (CardweWs  Lectures 
on  ^  Coinage  of  ike  Greekt  and  RomaxtSy  p.  SO, 
weqq.) 

PiKBitB,  a  fountain  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
the  city  to  the  harbour  of  Lechaom.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Pausanias  (2, 3),  the  fountain  was  of 
white  marble,  and  the  water  issued  from  various  arti- 
ficial cavema  into  one  open  basin.  This  fountain  is 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  as  being  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  and  here  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  seized 
the  winged  horse  Pej^os,  preparatory  to  his  enter- 
prise against  the  Chimsra.  (Find.,  Olymp.,  18,  85. 
— K»r^.,  Med.,  91. --Id.,  Troad.^^b.'—Soph.,  Elee- 
ir.,  475,  Slc.)  The  fountain  was  fabled  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  was  said 
to  have  dissolved  in  tears  at  tne  death  of  her  son  Gen- 
chreaa,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.  {Pmuan.,  t.  e.) 
Piritr5os,  son  )f  Ixion  cbd  Dta,  and  one'  of  the 
chieftains  (or,  according  to  another  account,  the  men- 
aroh)  of  the  Lapithss.  lie  is  memorable  in  mytholog- 
ical narrative  for  his  friendship  with  Theseus,  which, 
though  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  originated  never- 
theless in  the  midst  of  arms.  The  renown  of  Theseus 
having  spread  widely,  over  Greece,  Pirithoua,  it  seems, 
became  desiroue  of  not  only  beholding  him,  bat  ^ 
6  T 


of  witnessing  his  explolto,  and  he  aeeoidingly  made 
an  irruption  mto  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  carried  off 
the  herda  of  the  King  of  Athens.  Theeens,  on  re- 
ceiving information,  went  to  repel  the  phinderers. 
The  moment  Pirithoiia  beheld  him,  he  was  aeized  with 
secret  admiration,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  as  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  ^^  Be  iudge  thyself !  What 
satisfaction  doat  thou  require  t*^— "  Thy  friendship,'* 
replied  the  Athenian ;  and  they  thereupon  awore  eter* 
nal  fidelity.  Theeeua  and  Pirithoiis  were  both  preeent 
at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  and  the  former 
also  took  part  in  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithv.  The  cause  of  thie  contest  was  as 
follows :  Pinthotis,  having  obtained  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podamia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  the 
chiefs  of  hie  nation,  the  Jjapithe,  were  all  invited  to 
the  wedding,  as  were  also  the  Centanra,  who  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  PeUon.  Theseus,  Nestor,  and 
other  strangers  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast, 
Euiytion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  became  intoxicated 
with  the  wine,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the 
bride.  A  dreadful  conflict  thereupon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,'  and  they  were  final- 
ly driven  from  Pelion,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  oihec 
regions.  (Vtd.  Lapithao.) — Like  faithful  comrades, 
Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject, and,  the  death  of  Hippodamia  having  aubsequent- 
ly  left  Pirithoiis  free  to  form  a  new  attachment,  the 
two  friends,  equally  ambitious  in  their  love,  resolved 
to  possess  each  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  ^  gods. 
Theseus  fixed  his  thoughta  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  The  friends  planned  the  carrying 
her  off,  and  succeeded.  Placing  her  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  ^thra,  at  Aphidns,  Theseus  prepared 
to  aasist  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  at- 
tempt :  for  Pirithoua  resolved  to  vebture  on  the  daring 
deed,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
of  the  under-world  his  queen  Proserpina.  Theseus, 
though  aware  of  the  risk,  would  not  abandon  his  friend. 
They  descended  together  to  the  region  of  shadows; 
but  Fluto,  knowing  their  design,  seized  them,  and  pla- 
ced them  npon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  his 
realms.  Here  they  sat,  unable  to  mo^,  till  Hercules, 
passing  by  in  his  descent  for  Cerberus,  freed  Theseus, 
having  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  he  would  do  the  same  for  Pirithoiis,  the  earth 
quaked,  and  he  left  him.  Pirithoiis  therefore  re- 
mained everiastingly  on  the  rock,  in  punishment  of  his 
audacious  attempt.  {ApoUod.,  1, 8,  2.— -/d.,  2,  6, 12. 
—  P/tt/.,  Vit.  n«.  — flym.,  fah.,  14,  79,  165.— 
Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  804.— JTet^A/fcy'*  Mythology,  p.  818, 
323,  892.) 

Pisa,  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  giving  name  to  the 
district  of  Pisatis,  in  which  it  was  situatad.  Tradition 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Pisus,  grandson  of  iEoIus 
(Paitian.,  6,  22);  but,  as  no  trace  of  it  remains,  ita 
very  existence  was  questioned  in  later  a^s,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (356),  some  aflirming  that  there 
was  only  a  fountain  of  the  name,  and  that  uiose  writere 
who  spoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  the  Pisata,  originally  composM 
of  eight  towns.  Other  authore,  however,  have  ac- 
knowledged its  existence  (Ptnd.,  (H.,  2,  4. — Id.,  Of., 
10,  51) ;  and  Herodotus  states  that  the  distance  from 
Pisa  to  Athens  was  1485  stadia  (2,  7).  Ita  site  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  on  a  hill  between  two 
mountains,  nsmed  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alphens  {Slraho,  I.  e.) ;  but  Pausanias 
could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  the 
aoil  being  entirely  covered  with  vines.  {Paiuan.,  I.  c. 
— P/tn.,  4, 6.^Schol.  ad.  Find.,  Olymp.,  10,  55.)  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  Pisate  were  in  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  and  presided  at  tne  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  games  from  ^e  eariiest  period  of  their  in- 
stitution, till  their  rigfata  were  usurped  by  the  Eleans 
and  Heiaclidv.    Tlwy  did  not,  however,  tamely  sab- 
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mit  to  this  injoiy  on  the  put  of  Ihoir  more  powerful 
nei^bours,  end,  having  procured  the  assisUDce  of 
PhidoD,  tmnt  of  Argos,  recovered  Olympia,  where,  iq 
tbe  eighth  Olympiad,  they  a^^ain  celebrated  the  feati- 
▼al ;  but  the  Eleaua,  in  their  turn,  obtaining  auccour 
from  Sparta,  defeated  Phidon,  and  once  more  expelled 
the  Piaata  from  Olympia.  {Ephar,^  av.  Strab.j  358. 
^PausoH.^  6,  S3.)  Theee,  during  the  34th  Olym- 
piad, being  at  that  time  under  the  authority  of  Panta- 
loon, who  had  poaaemed  himself  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, and,  havinff  succeeded  in  vanquishing  their  op- 
ponents, retained  possession  of  the  disputed  ground 
for  several  years.  The  final  struggle  toolc  place  in  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as 
Pauaaniaa  affirms,  supported  by  the  Triphyliaus,  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  which  had  revolted  from 
£lis,  made  war  upon  that  atate.  The  Eleana,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  destruction  of  Pisa 
and  the  other  confederate  towns.  (Paiwaji.,  6, 28. — 
StrabOf  365.).  According  to  the  scholiaat  on  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  waa  disunt  only  six  stadia  from  Olym- 

SiV  in  which  case  we  might  fix  ita  site  near  that  of 
firaeea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  celebrated  spot  now 
called  ArUilaUa ;  but  Panaanias  evidently  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
{Cranur^s  Ane.  Oreeee,  vol.  3,  p.  93,  seqq.) 

FiAM  (or  Pisa,  as  it  is  sometimes  written),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  river  Amus  or  wimo,  about  a  league 
from  its  mouth.  We  learn  from  Strabo  (233)«  Siat 
formerly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Auaar  {Serckio) 
and  Amos,  but  now  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  The  origin  of  Pise  is  lost  amid 
the  fablea  to  which  the  Trojan  war  gave  rise,  and  which 
are  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  tradition  recorded  by  Strabo  {I.  c.\  it  owed 
its  foundation  to  aome  of  tbe  followers  of  Nestor,  in 
their  wanderings  after  the  fall  of  Tror.  The  poeta 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  this  idea.  ( Vtrg.,  JEn.,  10, 
179. — RiUU,,  Itin,,  1,  565.)  Lycophron  aays  it  was 
taken  by  Tyrrhenua  from  the  Liguriana  (v.  1241 ).  Ser- 
vius  reporu,  that  Cato  had  not  been  able  to  discov- 
er who  occupied  Piss  before  the  Tynheni  under  Tar- 
cho,  with  the  exception  of  the  Teutooea,  from  which 
account  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  most  ancient 
possessors  of  Pise  were  of  northern  origin.  {Sen. 
ad.  JEn. ,  1 0, 1 79. )  Dionysios  of  Halicamassos  names 
it  among  the  towns  occupied  b^  the  Pelasgi  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  Sicoll.  The  eariiest  mention  we  have 
of  this  city  in  Roman  history  is  in  Polybios  (2,  16,  and 
27)i  from  whom  we  collect,  as  well  aa  from  Livy  (21, 
39),  that  its  harbour  was  much  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mana,  in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Graul,  and 
Spain.  It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
HanoibJ  in  July.  It  became  a  colony  572  A.U.C. 
(Lte.,  41,  43.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  sution }  in  his  day  it  was 
atill  a  very  flourishing  commercial  town,  from  the  sop* 
plies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
costly  marbles  which  the  neighbouring  quanies  af- 
forded for  the  splendid  pslaces  and  villas  of  Rome. 
(Consult  P/t».,  3,  5.->Pto/.,  p.  64.)  Its  territory 
produced  wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called  silig-o. 
(P/tn.,  14,  Z.—Id.,  18,  9.)  The  Portus  Pisanus  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  described  by  Rutilius. 
(/hn.,  1, 531.— Crawier,  Ane.  It,  vol.  1,  p.  173.)  The 
modem  Pita  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

PiaANOSR,  I.  an  early  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Camiras, 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  supposed  to  have  floor- 
iabed  about  650  B.C.,  although  aome  made  him  earlier 
than  Hesiod,  and  contemporary  with  Eomolpos.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Heraclea,"  on  the  labours 
and  exploita  of  Herculea,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
*  t  by  the  giaaunariina.    Tbe  Alexandrean  critica 


aasi^ed  him  a  rank  among  epic  poeta  after  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Panyasis,  and  Antimachus.  We  have  an  ep- 
igram in  his  praise,  among  thoae  ascribed  to  Theocri- 
tus {ep.  20),  and  Strabo  likewise  mentiona  him  among 
the  eminent  natives  of  Rhodes.  {Strab.,  655.-*/d., 
688.~Oompare  Quiniilian,  10,  1,  66.)  Reiske  has 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  24th  and  25th  Idyls 
of  Theocritua  are  portions  of  the  poem  of  Pisander. 
Both  these  Idyls,  thooffh  of  considerable  length,  ars 
imperfect.  One  is  entitled  H/MurAuncor,  **  The  Young 
Hercules ;"  the  other  'HpaxXnc  Aeovro^ovo^,  **  Herett- 
lee,  the  iumrsUufer.**  There  ia  alao  an  Idyl  of  Mos- 
chus,  the  4th,  entitled  Me/dpo,  ywn  'HpoK^hvc, 
"  Megara,  tnfe  of  Hereuies"  which  Reiske  ass^s 
to  the  same  aource  with  the  two  other  pieces  just 
mentioned.  (Consult  Harlee,  ad  TAcoerif.,  Id.,  25.— 
Heyne,  Exeurt.,  1,  ad  .En.,  2,  p.  285.)— II.  A  Greek 
poet,  bora  at  Laranda,  a  city  of  Lycaooia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus.  He  composed  a  long  poem,  entitled 
'Hputffoi  Oeoyofuai,  in  which  he  sang  of  the  nuptials 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  16th  book  of  this  poem  is 
cited,  and  Suidas  calls  the  whole  production  a  histoiy 
varied  after  the  epic  manner.  One  of  the  interloco- 
tora  in  the  Saturnalia  Of  Macrobius  (5, 2)  accuses  Vir- 
gil of  having  tranalated  from  Pisander  almost  all  the 
second  book  of  the  iEneid,  and  particularly  the  stoiy 
of  the  wooden  horse.  It  is  evident  that  Macrobius  re- 
fers in  this  to  Pisander  of  Camirus ;  but  he  ia  alto- 
gether wrong.  We  know,  from  the  Chrestomathy  of 
Proclus,  tluit  Virgil  borrowed  from  Arctinus  and  Lea- 
ches the  histor]r  of  the  horse ;  and,  in  fact,  the  later 
Pisander,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus,  borrowed 
from  Virgil  himself.  {Heyne,  Exeure.,  1,  ad  JSn.,  2, 
p.  287.— Sdko^,  Hist.  lAt.  Or.,  voL  5,  p.  381.)— III. 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  Jacobs  to  be  the 
same  with  the  native  of  (!)amirus  above  mentioned. 
{Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  939.)  Heyne,  however, 
thinks  that  he  waa  identical  with  the  younger  Pisan- 
der. (Excure.,  1,  ad  JEn.,  2,  p.  288.)— IV.  An  Athe- 
nian, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oligarehical  party,  and 
inatramenul  in  bringing  about  the  eatabliahment  of 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Aldh.}-- 
V.  A  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Ageailaua,  slam 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Conon  near  Cnidua,  B.C.  394. 
{Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  Con— Justin,  6,  3.) 

PiaAoauM,  a  city  of  Umbrta,  on  the  aeacoast,  below 
Ariminum,  and  near  the  river  Piaaurus.  Ita  origin  ia 
unceruin.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  568 
{Liv.,  39,  44),  but  whether  it  was  colonized  again  by 
Julius  Cesar  or  Augustus  is  uncertain.  Inacriptions, 
however,  give  it  the  title  of  Col.  Julia.  The  dunate 
of  Pisaurum  seems  to  have  been  in  bad  repute,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Catullus  (81,  3).  The  modem 
name  of  the  place  ia  Puaro.  {Cramer's  Ane  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

PisAURua,  a  river  of  Umbria,  ranning  into  tbe  Adri- 
atic near  Pisauram.  Lucan  (2,  406)  writes  the  name 
Isauros.  (Consult  CorU,  ad  toe.)  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  la  Foglia, 

PisinU,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  eaat  by  Isauria,  snd 
on  tbe  south  by  Pamphylia.  It  was  a  mounuinous 
country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  origin  mob- 
ably  as  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Cicilia  Trachea.  They 
seldom  paid  obedience  to  the  Persian  kinga ;  and  Al- 
exander the  Great  found  them  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  independent  republics.  After  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, this  country  was  frequently  the  lurking-fJace 
of  the  inferior  party.  In  the  time  of  the  Seleucidc, 
several  Pisidian  dynasties  arose  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia :  they  enlarged  their  territories  by  conquest, 
so  that  aeveral  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  kings  of 
Syria  came  to  be  called  Pisidian  cities,  such  aa  Anti- 
ochia,  Laodicea,  dec.  In  the  time  of  the  Romana,  the 
number  of  these  autes  of  fraebootara  aeema  to  have 
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mcreased,  while  in  the  interior  the  old  repnblieef  ench 
ae  Tennessns,  Selge,  and  others,  mere  mountain-for^ 
treues,  still  remained  unrepressed,  so  that  it  was  very 
seldom  anj  of  the  towns  paid  tribute  to  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  did  subject 
the  whole  of  Pisidia  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  was 
only  in  name.  Even  the  Goths  could  do  nothing 
against  it.  History,  therefore, 'does  not  recognise  it 
as  the  province  of  any  great  kingdom. — The  bound- 
aiy-line  between  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  is  a  matter 
not  very  clearly  ascertained.  The  following  remarks 
of  Rennell  are  worthy  of  a  place  here.  **The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  been  agieed  in  the  opinion  that 
Pamphylia  occupied  the  seacoast  from  Phaselis  to 
Goracesium ;  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  Pisidia 
appears  not  to  have  been  decided.  For  instance,  Ter- 
nessus  is  said  to  be  in  Pamphylia  by  Livy  (88,  16), 
and  also  by  Ptolemy ;  but  Strabo  places  it  in  Pisidia, 
and  Arrian  calls  it  a  colony  of  Pisidia.  Livy  and 
Ptolemv  arrange  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  as  one  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Pamphylia.  The  former,  who 
describes  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  there, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, includes  Pisidia,  if  not  Isauria,  in  Pamphylia. 
For  he  says  that  part  of  Pamphylia  lay  on  one  side, 
and  part  on  the  other  side  of  Taurus  (38,  39).  Now 
Pisidia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  occupy  the  summits  of 
Taurus,  between  Sagalassus  and  Homonada,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  specifies,  on  both 
aides  of  Taurus,  including  even  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 
Livy,  then,  actually  includes  in  Pamphylia  the  prov- 
ince described  by  Strabo  as  Pisidia,  and  appears  to 
include  Isauria  also.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  a  province  under  the  name  of  Pisidia ; 
for  he  repeatedly  mentions  it,  snd  says  that  the  people 
of  Sagalassus  are  Pisidians.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  regarded  Pisidia  as  a 
province  of  Pamphylia.  Ptolemy,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, arranged  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  together  aa  one 
country  ;  or,  rather,  makes  Pisidia  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia, and  subdivides  it  into  Pisidia  proper  and  Pi- 
aidia  of  Phrygia.  He  hss  also  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia. In  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  Painphylia 
at  large,  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  province  of  that  name 
the  tract  towards  the  sea,  whicn  includes  Olbia,  At- 
talea,  and  Side,  on  the  coast ;  Termeesus,  Selge,  As- 
pendus,  Perse,  die.,  more  inland.  And  Pisidia  con- 
tained the  inland  parts,  extending  beyond  Taurus 
northward,  and  containing  the  cities  of  Saris,  Arobla- 
da,  Lysinoe,  Gormasa,  &c.  Moreover,  his  Pisidia  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbourhood  of  Celenas  and  Apamea 
Cibotus.  Pliny  is  much  too  brief  on  the  subject.  It 
la  only  to  be  collected  from  him  (5,  27),  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Pisidia  was  Antiochia ;  and  that  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Sagalassus  and  Oroanda.  That  it 
was  shut  in  by  Lycaonia,  and  had  for  neighbours  the 
people  of  Philomehum,  Thymbrium,  Peltc,  6lc,  And, 
finally,  that  the  state  of  Homonada,  formed  of  close 
and  deep  valleys,  within  Taurus,  had  the  mountains 
of  Piaidia  lying  above  it.  From  all  this  we  may  col- 
lect, that  the  Pisidia  of  Pliny  extended  along  the  north 
of  Pamphylia  and  of  Taurus,  from  the  district  of  Sa* 

Silaaaus  westward,  to  that  of  liomoi^ada  eastward  ; 
e  latter  being  on  the  common  frontiers  of  Lycaonia, 
Cilicia  Trachea,  and  Pisidia.  The  Pisidia  of  Pliny, 
tbereforo,  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  will  be 
found  to  agree  also  with  that  of  Strabo.  Strabo  (667) 
clearly  distinguishes  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  as  two 
distinct  countries :  that  is,  Pamphylia  aa  a  maritime 
country,  extending  from  Lycia  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  in 
length  along  the  coast  640  stadia ;  and  Pisidia  (p. 
569,  seqq.)  occupying  the  summits  of  Taurus,  or,  ra- 
ther, the  whole  base  of  that  region,  from  Sagalassus 
and  Termessus  to  Homonada ;  and  that  it  occupied 
certain  tracts  of  land  below  Taurus  on  both  sides. 
And  besides  the  ge&eni  eitent  given  it  by  this  de- 


scription, he  classes  so  many  placea  belonginff  to  it  aa 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  great  extent  in  point  of  breadth ; 
for  Selge  appears  to  have  been  at  a  neat  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  main  ridge,  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  it.*' 
(RermeWs  Geography  of  Wutem  Aoia,  vol.  2,  p.  71, 

PisisTKATfDJB,  8  patTonvmic  appellation  gnren  to 
Hippias  and  Hipparcbus,  the  sons  of  Pisistratos. 

PisisTRATUs,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  who  obtaiiyd 
the  tyranny  at  Athens.  His  family  traced  their  oe- 
scent  from  Peleus ;  and  Codroa,  the  last  king  of  Ath- 
ens, belonged  to  the  same  house.  {Larehery  ad  Ho' 
rod.,  \y  59.)  Herodotus  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  Pisistratus,  being  present  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Olympic  games,  met  with  a  remarkable  prodigy. 
According  to  the  historian,  he  hsd  just  offered  a  sac- 
rifice, and  the  caldrons  were  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  p^ces  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  and  with 
water,  when,  on  a  sudden,  these  bubbled  up  without 
the  agency  of  fire,  and  began  to  run  over.  Chilo,  the 
Lacednmonian,  who  happened  to  be  present,  snd  waa 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rates not  to  marry,  or,  if  he  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate her.  His  counsel,  however,  waa  disregarded, 
and  Pisistratus  was  bom  to  Hippocrates.  {Herod.,  1, 
59.) — Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  had  been 
established  at  Athens,  and  while  the  lawgiver  himself 
was  away  in  foreign  landa,  the  state  became  again  dis- 
tracted by  contentions  between  the  old  parties  of  the 
Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands.  The  first  of 
these  was  headed  by  Lycnrgua ;  the  second  by  Mega- 
cles,  a  grandson  of  the.archon  who  brought  the  mem- 
orable stain  and  curse  upon  his  house  by  the  roaaaacra 
of  the  adherents  of  Cylon ;  and  the  third  by  Pisistratos. 
Solon,  therefore,  on  his  reton  to  Athena,  found  that 
faction  had  been  actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo 
his  work.  He  had  early  detected  the  secret  designs  of 
Pisistratus,  and  is  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that 
nothing  but  his  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  endesvoured  to  avert  the  danger, 
which  he  saw  threatened  b^  the  struggle  of  the  factions, 
and  in  vain  did  he  use  sll  his  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.'  This  was  the  more  diflScolt,  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  waa  so 
conscious  of^  his  Own  integrity  as  to  rel^  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.  Pisistratos  is  said  to  have  lis- 
tened respectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances ;  but  he 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  project. 
When  his  scheme  appeared  to  be  ripe  for  action,  he 
was  one  day  drawn  in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place, 
his  own  person  and  his  mules  disfigured  with  recent 
wounds,  inflicted,  aa  the  sequel  .proved,  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  showed  to  the  multitude,  while  he  told 
them  that  on  his  way  into  the  country  be  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  band  of  assassins,  who  had  been  employed 
to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  While  the  indig- 
nation of  the  crowd  was  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  aa- 
surances  were  heard  that  they  would  defend  him  from 
his  enemies,  an  assembly  was  called  by  his  partisana, 
in  which  one  of  them,  named  Aristo,  came  forward 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed 
with  clubs,  should  be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  ef 
Pisistratos.  Solon,  the  only  man  who  ventured  to 
oppose  thia  proposition,  warned  the  assembly  of- its 
pernicious  consequences,  but  in  Tain.  The  body-goaid 
was  decreed ;  and  the  people,  who  eagerly  passed 
the  decree,  not  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on  the  manner 
of  its  execution,  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  this  to 
raise  a  force  and  make  himself  master  of  the  citadeL 
Perhaps  his  partisans  represented  this  as  a  necessiiy  ^ 
precsution,  to  guard  it  against  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  Megacles  and  the  Alcmaonide  left  the  dtjr. 
Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rouse  his  coon- 
tiymen  against  the  growing  powar  which  waa  making 
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twAk  itpid  strides  towtrds  tynnnj,  is  said  to  htTS 
taken  down  his  trms,  and  laid  them  in  the  street  be- 
fore his  door,  as  a  sign  that  he  had  made  his  last  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  Lycurgus 
and  his  party  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly  for  a 
time  to  the  authority  of  Pisistmtus,  waitiqg,  as  the 
event  showed,  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
overthrowing  him.  The  usurper  was  satisfied  with 
the  substance  of  power,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as 
p<ysible  to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen  and 
felt.  He  made  no  visible  changes  in  the  constitution, 
bat  suffered  the  ordinary  msgistntes  to  be  appointed 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  tri^nals  to  retain  their  au- 
thority, and  the  laws  to  hold  their  course.  In  his  own 
person  he  affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  Oitizen, 
and  displayed  his  sobmiesion  to  the  laws  by  appearing 
befoie  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
which,  however,  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  pros- 
oeute.  He  continued  to  show  honour  to  Solon,  to 
eourt  his  friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon 
did  not  think  hioMelf  bo^nd  to  withhold  where  it  might 
be  useful  to  his  countary,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanc- 
tion the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
probably  looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratus, 
though  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  his  constitu- 
tion, as  a  less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the 
soocess  of  either  of  the  other  parties ;  and  even  as 
good,  so  far  as  it  prevented  them  from  acquirine  a 
similar  preponderance.  Solon  died  the  year  followinff 
that  in  which  the  revolution  took  pface  (B.C.  559),  and 
Pisistratus  soon  after  lost  the  power  which  he  had 
usurped,  the  rival  factions  of  Lycuwus  and  Msgacles 
having  united  to  overthrow  him.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  two  parties  sccomplished  their  object,  than  they 
4|oaRelled  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  Megicles,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
overturea  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratus,  and  offered 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  to  as- 
sist him  in  recovering  the  station  he  had  lost.  The 
contract  being  concluded,  the  two  leaden  concerted 
apian  for  executing  the  main  condition,  the  restoration 
or  Pisistratus.  For  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes 
them  to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  his  aa- 
tonishment  at  the  simplicity  of  the  people  op  whom  it 
was  practised,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
the  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
had  of  old  been  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by 
their  superior  sagacity.  Yet,  in  itself,  the  incident 
seems  neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credu- 
lity in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  Attic  villages 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  high 
stature,  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having  ar- 
layed  her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  instructed 
her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  pan  she  waa 
to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  sent  her- 
alds before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
nerva herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  own 
citsdel,  and  exhorted  the  Atheniana  to  receive  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  eoddess.  Pisistratus  rode  by  the  wom- 
an's side.  When  they  reached  the  city,  the  Atheni- 
ans, according  to  Herodotus,  believing  that  they  saw 
tiie  foddees  w  person,  adored  her  and  received  Piais- 
tratus.  This  story  would  indeed  be  singular  if  we 
consider  the  expedient  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
vrbieb  the  coolederatea  relied  for  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected 
Aom  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  the  entrance  of  Pisistratus,  and 
to  suggest  the  reflection  that  it  was  by  the  especisl 
fcvour  of  Heaven  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  fe- 
stered. The  new  coalition  must  have  rendered  all  re- 
sistanee  hopelese.  As  the  procession  passed,  the  pop- 
idsee  no  doubt  gaxed,  some  in  awe,  all  in  wonder ; 
bat  there  ia  no  reeeoii  to  think  that  the  cosult  would 
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have  been  diiEsrent  if  they  had  all  seen  through  the 
artifice.  Pisistratus,  rsstored  to  power,  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  the  compact  by  marrying  tbis 
daughter  of  Megacles ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  really  uniting  his  blood  with  a 
family  which  was  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  with 
an  evwlasti^g  curse,  and  that  1m  treated  his  young 
wife  as  one  only  in  name.  The  Alcmsonids  wsre 
indignant  at  the  affront,  and  at  the  breach  of  faith,  and 
once  more  determined  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  party  of  Lycni;gos.  Once  more  the  balance  in- 
clioei  affsinst  Pisistratus,  and,  unable  to  resist  the 
combined  force  of  his  sdvemries,  he  retired  into  exile 
to  Eretria  in  Eubflsa.  Here  he  deliberated  with  his 
sons  Hippies,  Hipperchus,  and  Theesalus,  the  offspring 
of  a  previous  marriage,  whether  he  ehould  not  aban- 
don all  tbooghta  of  returning  to  Attica.  They  appear 
to  have  been  divided  in  their  wishes  or  opinions ;  but 
Hippies,  the  eldest,  prevailed  on  his  father  acain  to 
make  head  against  bis  enemies.  He  possesaed  lands 
on  the  river  Stiymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  large 
revenue,  and  his  interest  was  strong  in  several  Greek 
cities,  especially  at  Thebes  and  Argos.  He  now  ex- 
erted it  to  the  utmost  to  gather  contributions  towards 
his  projected  enterprise,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  had  completed  his  prepsrations ;  a  body  of  merce- 
nariea  was  brought  to  bun  from  Argos,  the  Thebans 
distinguished  themselvee  by  the  liberality  of  their  sub- 
sidies, and  Lygdamis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  came  to  hie  aid  with  all  the 
troops  and  money  he  could  raise.  In  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year  after  his  last  expulsion,  he  set  sail  from 
Eretria,  and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  re- 
cover his  sovereignty  by  open  force.  The  govern- 
ment of  his  opponenta  waa  not  popular,  and  Pisistra- 
tus had  many  friends  in  the  country  and  in  Athens, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  flocked  to  his  camp.  The  result 
proved  a  foitanaie  one.  The  leaders  of  the  hostile 
fsotions  found  themselvee  deserted  eventually  by  all 
but  their  meet  sealous  adherents,  who,  with  thsm, 
abandoned  the  city,  and  left  Pisistratua  undisputed 
msster  of  Athens.  What  he  had  so  hardly  won,  he 
I^epared  to  hold  henceforth  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He 
no  longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  took  a  body  of  foreign  noercenariea  into  con- 
stant pay ;  and  seising  the  children  of  some  of  the 
principsl  citixens,  who  had  not  made  their  escape, 
and  whom  he  euspected  of  being  ill-disposed  towards 
him,  he  sent  them  to  Naxoe,  vvnich  he  had  reduced 
under  the  power  of  his  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as 
hostafloa.  Pitiatratus  appeara  to  have  maintabed  a 
considerable  naval  force,  and  to  have  extended  the 
Athenian  power  abroad  ;  while  at  home  be  still  pre- 
served the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted 
popularity  by  mmdficent  largeases,  and  by  throwing 
open  his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citizens.  {Atkitunu, 
12,  p.  532.)  At  the  same  time  he  tightened  the  reins 
of  government,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of 
the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rigorous 
police.  He  enforced  Solon*s  law,  which  required  ev- 
ery citizen  to  give  en  account  of  his  mesne  of  gaining 
a  subsistence,  and  puniahed  idleness ;  and  hence  by 
sonae  he  was  supposed  to  hsve  been  the  author  of  it. 
It  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a 
greet  number  of  the  poorer  aort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  for  compelling  them  to  engaoe  in 
rural  oceupationa,  in  which,  however,  he  assirted  the 
indigent  with  his  purse.  The  ssme  policy  prompted 
him,  no  less,  perhapa,  thmi  his  love  for  tne  arts,  to  adorn 
Athens  vrith  many  useful  or  msgnificent  works. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Apdlo,  and  one 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only  lived 
to  complete  the  eubstruetions,  and  which  renoained 
unfinished  for  700  yesrs,  exciting  the  wonder,  and 
sometimee  the  despair,  of  posterity  by  the  vsstness  of 
the  dseigo,  id  which  it  snipsaeed  eveiy  other  that  the 
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tnciinl  woild  •¥«  nked  m  bonomr  of  Um  father  of  iht 
gods.  Among  the  monnmenu  in  which  spleDdoar  tnd 
uMfalneM  weie  equally  combined,  were  uie  Lyceam, 
a  gaideo  at  a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the 
Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined  for 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose  amid  shady 

Eoves,  which  became  one  of  the  meet  celebrated 
uou  of  philosophy ;  and  the  fountain  of  Callinhoe, 
which,  from  the  new  channels  in  which  Pisistratns  dis- 
tributed iu  wsters,  was  afterward  called  thb  fountain 
of  the  Nine  Springs  {*EwedKpcwof).  To  defray  the 
expense  of  these  and  his  other  undertakings,  he  mid  a 
tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land:  an  impost  which 
ssems  to  have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  clase  af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  spplied  to  the  pub- 
lic hoildmgs,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  ;  but  which,  if  we  might  trust  a 
late  and  obscure  writer,  was  only  revived  by  Pisistra- 
tus  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica. 
(Diog.  Laert.t  h  53.)  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law,  which 
Solon,  however,  is  said  to  have  sogsested,  for  support- 
ing citizens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  expense. 
According  to  a  tradition  once  very  generally  received, 
posterity  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater 
than  any  which  he  confened  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservati<5n  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  till 
now  nad  been  scattered  in  unconnected  ihapeodies. 
After  every  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  this 
story  for  mieunderstanding  and  exagfferation,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  Pisistratus  at  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet*8  works,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
all  tlut  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  them  more  widehf  among  his  country- 
men, perhaps  preserved  something  that  might  have 
been  lost  to  future  generations.  In  either  case  he 
miffht  claim  the  same  merit  as  a  lover  of  literature : 
and  this  was  not  a  taste  which  derived  any  part  of  its 

SatifieatioQ  from  the  yanity  of  exclusive  possession, 
e  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  iu  Greece  who 
collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher 
praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  im- 
parted its  eontents  to  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  to  powerv  we  must  own  that  he  made  a 
princely  use  of  it;  and. may  believe  that,  though  un- 
der his  dynasty  Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the 
ffreatnesB  she  aftcnrwatd  attained,  she  was  indebted  to 
his  rule  for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gain- 
ed much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded. 
Pisistratus  retained  his  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  acid  died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  yean 
afttt  his  first  usurpation,  B.C.  637.  He  vras  succeed- 
ed by  his  eons.  Hippies,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalos. 
imrhoalP*  Greec$,  toL  S,  p.  55,  seqq.) 

'Piso,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
branch  of  the  Calpumian  gen»t  which  bouse  claimed 
descent  from  Oalpus,  the  son  of  Noma  Pompilius.  The 
family  of  the  Pisones  bad  both  a  patrician  and  plebeian 
side.  The  principal  individuals  of  the  name  were :  I. 
C.  Calpomins  Piso,  city  prntor  in  213  B.C.,  and  who 
had  the  command  of  the  Camtol  and  citadel  when  Han- 
nibal marched  out  against  Rome.  He  was  afterward 
sent  into  Etruria  as  commander  of  the  Roman  forces, 
and  at  a  sobsequent  period  had  charge  of  Gspua  in 
Campania,  after  which  his  command  in  Etraria  was 
renewed.  (Uv.,  25, 41— K,  26, 10, 15,  ei  5».--Id., 
27,  6,  4ce.)^H.  C.  Calpumiue  Piso,  was  pr»tor  B.C. 
187.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  his  province, 
wheve  he  eignalixed  his  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Qointius  Crispinus,  prator  of  Hither  Spain, 

Bined  a  decisive  victory  over  the  revolted  Spaniards, 
ore  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtamed  a  triumph. 
He  sobsaqoently  attained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
in  wbiek  office  be  died,  faaViof  been  j^isoned,  is  wis 


believed,  by  his  wife  Hostilia.  (Ite.,  39, 6.— K,  30, 8 
et  21.— /4f.,  89, 80,  seq^Id.,  40,  85.— iU.,  40, 37.>-. 
III.  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  sumamed  Frugij  vras  tribune 
of  the  commons  B.C.  149,  and  afterward  twice  consul 
(186  and  183  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  Roman  sute,  from  the  union  of 
tslents  and  virtues  that  marked  his  character.  An  able 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  and  a 
wise  and  valiant  commander,  he  distinguished  himself 
still  more  by  his  purity  of  morals,  and  by  a  firugaUty 
and  old-Roman  pisinness  of  life  which  obtained  for  him 
the  surnaine  of  Frugi.  He  quieted  the  troublee  to  ' 
which  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  had  given  rise  in  Sicily, 
and  signalised  his  valour  against  the  insurgents.  Piso 
wrote  memoirs  or  annals  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  {Brut.j  27),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  lifeless  manner,  although  Aulus  Gellius  (11,  14) 
soeaka  of  their  "  timplieisitma  twmias.**  {Cic.,  da 
Oro*.,  2,  29.— /i{.,  pro  Font.,  24.— Ji.,  tn  Yen.,  6, 
•9.— Fa/.  Max.,  2,  7.  — /li.,  4,  8.  — Le  Clert,  Jour- 
nana  ehez  les  Romains,  p.  26,  150.)— IV.  L.  Calpur^ 
nios  Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  the 
talents,  at  least  the  virtues,  of  his  &ther.  ^  He  was  sent 
prator  into  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  sfier.  ( Cic.,  in 
Vert.,  1,  35.— /i£.  ib.,  8,  85,  &e.)— V.  C.  Calpumius 
Piso,  was  consul  with  Acilius  Gkbrio,  67  B.C.,  snd 
signalised  bis  magistracy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogatives  of  the  oonsulsr  ofike  against  the  atucks 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  law  against  bribery  at  elections.  {Cic., 
ftp  Place,  75.-1^.  Maa.,  8, 8.)— VI.  A  young  Ro- 
man, whom  indigence  (the  result  of  profligate  Mbits) 
and  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  leading  men  at  Rome, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  in- 
dividual, caused  him  to  be  sept  as  qoestor,  with  prstori-* 
an  poweM,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  was  not  long  after 
assassinated  in  his  province,  {Sail.,  Cai.,  18,  s<9'>— 
Vil.  C.  Calpumius  Fragi,  a  descendant  of  the  individ- 
ual  mentioned  above  (No.  III.X  and  son-in-law  of  Ci- 
cero. He  was  the  first  husband  of  TuUia,  and  is  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicero  for  his  virtues  and  his  oratorical 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  the  re- 
call of  his  &ther-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  before 
this  took  place.  {Cic,,  ad  Q.  po$t  red.,  ^.-—Id.,  Ep, 
ad  Fam.,  14,  l.-^Jd.,  Bna.,  78,  dtc.)— VIII.  L.  Cal- 
puroius  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Cssar,  and  consul  B.C. 
58.  Before  attaining  to  this  office  he  had  been  ae« 
cused  of  extortion,  and  only  escaped  condemnatioB 
through  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law.  Cicero  was 
allied  to  Piso  by  marriage,  and  the  latter  had  given 
him  many  marks  of  frien<»hip  aiid  confidence ;  but  Clo« 
dius  eventually  gained  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtain  for  him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
he  accordingly  joined  the  demagogue  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  took 
place  in  Piso*s  consulship.  Havinff  obtained  the  re- 
ward of  his  peifidy,  he  set  out  for  his  province ;  but 
his  whole  conduct  there  was  marked  l^  debauchery, 
r^ine,  and  craelty.  The  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven- 
sed  himself  on  Piso  for  his  previous  conduct.  On 
Piso's  return,  he  had  the  haroihood  to  attack  Cicero 
in  open  senate,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  his  hands.  He  reproached  him  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  exile,  with  excessive  vanity,  and  other 
weaknessss.  Cicero  replied,  on  the  spot,  in  an  invee* 
tive  speech,  the  severest,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  m  which  tns  whole  life  and  con- 
duct of  Piso  are  portmyed  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  which  must  hand  him  down  as  a  detestable  char- 
acter to  all  posterity.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, Piso  was  afUrward  censor  along  with  Appius 
Claudius  (A.U.C.  702) ;  and  we  find  him,  at  a  sub» 
sequent  period,  appointed  one  of  the  three  oommis* 
ifoiien  who  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  A» 
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tony.  Pito,  in  hif  outward  deportment,  if  we  believe 
the  picture  dnwn  of  hiii\  by  Cicero^  affected  the  mien 
and  garb  of  a  philooopher ;  bat  this  garb  of  rigid  vir- 
toe  covered  a  moat  lewd  and  vicioua  mind.  (Cie.  in 
Pis.'^MiddUton's  Life  of  Ctcero.)— IX.  L.  Calpumi- 
us  Piao,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited  many  of  the 
▼ices  of  his  father,  but  redeemed  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  his  talents.  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  warm- 
est opponei|t#  of  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  in  Africa.  {Hirt.,  Bell.  Af)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Cssar,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  notil  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 
lican forcee.  Being  at  length  restored  to  his  country, 
he  refused  all  public  offices,  until  Ao^stos  prevsiled 
upon  him  to  accept  the  consulship.  This  waa  in  A.  t[.C. 
731,  AoffQstus  himself  beins  his  colleague.  He  waa 
afterward  named  governor  of  Pamphylia,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  ability  in  his  province.  Having 
subsequently  received  orders  to  pass  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe,  he  gsined 
a  complefs  victoiy  over  them.  He  was  appointed, 
after  tois,  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tiberius,  whose  fa- 
vour he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  drinking  with  him 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  in  succession.  iPUii.t 
14,  88.)  Piso  appeara  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleas- 
ure, who  passed  bis  evenings  at  table,  and  slept  till 
noon ;  but  he  possessed  ^och  capacity  for  business,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  affairs  with  which  he  was  aoecessive- 
ly  intrusted  bv  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  It  was  to  this 
individual  and  his  two  sons  that  the  epistle  of  Horace, 
commonly  called  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,'*  was  addressed. 
{Sueum.,  VU.  7^.,42.— iSeiwc,  £p.,83.— F«tf.  Pa- 
UrCi  3,  92.>^X.  Cn.  Calpomius  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  possessing  much  of  the  hanshty  spirit  of 
bis  sire.  To  the  pride  derived  (torn  suco  a  father  he 
united  the  insolence  of  wealth,  acquired  by  bia  mar- 
riage with  Plancina,  who,  besides  ner  high  descent, 
poesessed  immoderate  riches.  Tiberius  appointed  him 
governor  of  Syria,  and  was  said  to  have  given  him  se- 
cret instructions  to  thwart  the  movements  of  Germani- 
cua.  Hancina,  in  like  manner,  had  her  lesson  from 
Livia,  with  full  instructions  to  mortify,  in  ever^  possi- 
ble way,  the  pride  of  Agrippina.  These  machinations 
proved  bat  too  successful.  Germanicos  was  cut  off, 
and  Piso,  accuaed  of  having  poisoned  him  by  both 
his  widow  Agrippina  and  the  public  voice,  and  finding 
himself  desert(Bd  by  all,  even  by  the  empei;or,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  A.D.  20.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2, 48.— 
U,  2, 65.— JU.,  2, 69,  seqq.y-^XL  C.  Calpumius  Piso, 
leader  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Nero.  His 
ekMuence  and  his  amiable  qualities  iiad  conciliated  to 
socD  a  degree  the  public  esteem,  that  the  majoriW  of 
the  conspirators  intended  him  as  the  successor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  was  discovered  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  intended  for  its  execution,  and  Fiso,  in- 
stead of  at  once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
tempting to  aeize  upon  the  throne  by  open  force,  as 
his  friends  advised  dim  to  do,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
mansion  and  opened  his  veins.  ( Tacii.,  Ann.,  1 5, 48, 
ee^^.)— XII.  U.  Piso  Licinianus,  adopted  aon  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himself  universally  eateemed  by 
bia  mtegrity,  hia  disinterestedness,  and  by  an  austerity 
of  mannera  that  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otho,  after  the  fall  of 
Galba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  (Tacii.,  Hi$t.,  1,  J4. 
— /d.  t6.,  3,  68.— /d.  t&.,  4,  n,  40.) 

PisTOK  {Baker),  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  their  eitv  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  tlM  god  was  believed  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  down  loavea  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
though,  in  reality,  they  were  near  surrendering  through 
lamiae.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  tbey  soon 
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after  raised  the  siege.    {OM,  Fati.,  6,  877,  M99.— 
Laetani.,  1,  20.) 

PistobU,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Loca, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Pliny  cslla  it 
Pistorium  (3,  6),  but  Ptolemy  (P- 64)  and  others  gira 
it  the  appellation  of  Pistoria.  The  modern  name  is 
PisUria,  This  town  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Rome  as  having  witnessed  in  its  vicinity  the  ckwe  of 
Catiline's  desperate  but  abort  career.  {Sail.,  Cat., 
62.)  The  spot  on  which  the  action  was  fongbt  is  too 
imperfectly  marked  by  the  concise  narrative  of  Sallust 
to  be  now  recognised.  We  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  the  north  of  Pittoia,  and  near  the  modem  road 
from  that  place  to  Modena.  {Cramer' a  Anc.  Greeu, 
vol.  1,  p.  177.) 

PiTANB,  a  town  of  ^olis,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cakos.  Scylax 
makes  mention  of  it,  end  Strabo  gives  it  two  harbours. 
(Scylax,  Peripl.,  p.  Zl.Strab.,  614.)  The  small 
river  Evenus  flowed  near  ita  walls.  Herodotus  namss 
this  place  amooff  the  eleven  citiea  of  ^olis.  {Man^ 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  8,  p.  398.) 

PiTHBcusA.     Vid.  JSnaria. 

PiTHOLsoM,  a  foolish  poet,  the  sutbor  of  some  siHy 
epigrams,  in  which  Greet  and  Latin  expreasions  were 
intermingled  together.  (SchoL  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  1, 10, 
22.)  Bentley  thinks  that  the  individual  to  whom 
Horace  refers  was  the  same  of  whom  Suetonius  (Yit. 
Jul.,  76)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Pitholaos, 
ss  havinff  been  the  author  of  some  defamatory  verses 
against  Julius  Cesar,  and  that  Horace  styles  him  Pi- 
tholeon,  because  Pitholaua  would  have  been  unman- 
ageable in  hexameter  verse.    (Bentl.  ad  Herat.,  i  c.) 

PittIcus,  a  native  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  one 
of  the  so-called  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  born  aboat 
650  B.C.  Having  obtained  popularity  among  his 
countrymen  by  successfullv  opposing  tkte  tyrant  Ms- 
lanchrus,  he  waa  intrusted  wiUi  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  concerning  some 
territory  which  they  had  seized  m  the  island.  In  the 
courae  of  this  war,  the  Athenian  commander  Phryno, 
a  man  of  uncommon  size  and  strength,  challeoged 
him  to  aingle  combat.  Providing  himself  with  a  net, 
which  he  concealed  under  hia  buckler,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  bis  antago- 
nist, and  by  thia  means  gained  an  easy  victory.  {Jhog. 
Laert.,  Vit,  Pit.—Pcly<en.,\,  26.)  According  to 
Strabo*s  account,  Pittacus  came  into  the  field  armed 
with  a  casting-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger  (Strah., 
599),  and  it  is  said  that  from  thia  stratagem  of  the  Myt- 
ilenean  was  borrowed  the  mode  of  fighting  practiied 
by  the  Roman  gladiatora  called  RuiarH.  {Pclyan., 
I.  e. — Festnt,  s.  v.  Retiariut.)  From  this  time  Pit- 
tacus was  held  in  high  esteem  smong  the  Mytileneans, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power  in  the  sute. 
{Ariatot.,  PoUt.,  3,  \5.^J)iog.  Laert.,  in  Vit.)  Among 
other  valuable  presents,  his  countrymen  offered  him 
as  much  of  the  landa  which  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Athenians  ss  he  chose  ;  but  he  only  accepted  of  so 
much  as  he  could  meaaure  by  a  single  cast  of  a  javelin : 
and  one  half  of  this  small  portion  he  afterward  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  saying,  concerning  the  remainder,  that  the 
half  was  better  than  the  whole.  (Plut.,  de  Hercd. 
Malign.,  p.  857.  — Op.,  ed.  Reiake,  vol.  9,  p.  265.— 
Hes.,  Op.  et.  D.,  40.)  Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that  the 
Mytileneans  offered  him  many  thousand  acres,  but  that 
he  took  only  a  hundred.  (VU.  Thratyh.,  4,  11.) 
Pittacus  displsyed  great  moderation  in  hia  treatment 
of  his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  violent 
was  the  poet  Aksus,  who  frequently  made  him  the 
object  of  his  satiro.  Finding  it  necessary  to  lay  se- 
vere restrictions  upon  drunkenness,  to  which  the  Les- 
biana  were  particularly  addicted,  Pittacus  passed  a 
law  which  subjected  offenders  of  this  class  to  double 
punishment  for  any  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  in- 
lozicatioD.    When  be  bed  esubliahed  such  reg^latioBS 
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m  tlie  iabnd  ts  pvomisad  to  aecim  iti  peaea  tnd 
prosperity,  he  Yoluntarily  reeigQed  his  power,  which 
he  had  held  for  ten  years,  and  retired  to  priTate  life. 
— The  following  maiims  and  precepta  are  aacribed  to 
him.  The  firat  office  of  prudence  ie  to  foresee  threat- 
eoioff  misfortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  diacov* 
ers  the  man.  Never  Ulk  of  yonr  schemes  before  they 
are  executed,  lest,  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  yon 
be  exposed  to  the  doable  mortification  of  diaai^int- 
ment  and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  of  opportnnitiea.  {Dit^, 
Laert.,  tfi  VU, — PliU.,  Con»iv.  Sap.^-Lcarckery  ad 
Herod.,  1,  VI.-^EnfiOd,  Hist,  PkU.,  vol  1,  p.  144.) 

PiTTEBos,  a  king  of  Tronene  in  Aigolis,  son  of 
Pek>p8  and  Hippodamia.  He  gave  hia  daughter  JGihra 
in  marriage  to  iEgeoa,  king  of  Athena,  and  brought 
up  Tbeaeoa  at  his  court.  {Vid.  Thesena.)  He  also 
reared  Hippolytua,  the  aon  of  Theseus.  (JSunp.,  Hip- 
fol,y  1 1. — 8chd.,  adloe.)  Pittheos  waa  &mea  for  his 
wisdom,  and  Pauaaniaa  aacribee  to  him  a  work  on  the 
art  of  apeakinff,  given  to  the  world  by  a  native  of  Epi- 
daurua,  and  which  he  aays  he  himself  saw.  He  alio 
states,  that  Pittheue  taught  thia  aame  art  in  a  temple 
of  the  Moaea  at  Trcetene.  The  same  writer  likewise 
mentiona  the  tomb  of  Pittbena,  which  was  still  seen 
in  his  day,  and  on  which  were  three  thronee  or  aeats 
of  white  stone,  on  which  the  monarch  and  two  aaaiat- 
anta  were  accustomed  to  ait  when  diapenaing  justice. 
The  whole  story  of  this  monarch,  however,  appears  to 
be  mythical  in  ita  character.  (Pouaofi.,  2, 31. — PhU., 
Yii,  Thes,) 

PiTTONBBoa,  a  amall  ialand  off  the  coast  of  Argolis. 
It  lay  opposite  to  Epidaurue,  and  was  situate  aiz  milea 
from  the  coaat,  and  aeventeen  from  .£gina.    {PUn,, 

PiTYusA,  a  email  ialand  off  the  coaat  of  Araolia, 
near  Ariatera.    The  modem  name  is  TViieo.    {PUti,, 

4,  18.) 

PiTTuajB,  a  group  of  amall  ialands  in  the  Mediter- 
lanean,  off  the  coaat  of  Snain,  and  lying  to  the  aouth- 
weat  of  the  Balearea.  •  Iney  derived  their  name  from' 
the  number  of  pine-treea  (irzrvf,  a  pine)  which  grew 
in  them.  The  laiseat  ia  Ebueue  or  Ivica,  and  next  to 
it  ia  Opbiuaa  or  uu  Columbntes.  {Melot  8,  7. — 
PUn.y  3,  6.) 

PlaobntIa,  a  city  of  Gallia  Ciaalpba,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Trebia  and  Padua.  It  ia  now  Piaeenza, 
This  place  waa  colonised  by  the  Romana,  with  Cre- 
mona, A.U.C.  535,  to  aerve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Gauls,  and  to  oppoae  the  threatened  approach  of 
Hannibal.  iPoifi,,  3,  40.— Ltv.,  21,  35.-7^/.  Pa- 
terct  1, 14.)  Its  utility  in  this  latter  reapect  waa  fully 
proved,  by  ita  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman 
general  after  the  battle  of  Ticinua,  and  more  especially 
after  the  diaaater  of  Trebia.  (Polyh.,  3,  66.— Lie., 
31,  66.)  Plaoentia  withatood  all  the  efforta  of  the 
victoriooa  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
atteropta  which  hia  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  obtain 
posaeeeioii  of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
the  latter  caoaed  a  delay  that  led  to  his  overthrow,  and 
thoa  eventualW,  perhaps,  saved  the  empire.  After  the 
terounation  of  the  aecond  Punic  war,  it  waa,  however, 
taken  and  burned  bj  the  Gauls,  headed  bv  Hamilcar 
the  Carthacinian  (X«e.,  31, 10),  but  soon  after  waa  re- 
stored by  the  consul  Valerius,  667  A.U.C.  {Xte.^  34, 
31  )  Placeotia  bad  acquired  the  ri^ta  of  a  munici- 
pal city  in  Cicero's  time.  (Or.  in  Pw.,  1.)  Strabo 
apeaka  of  it  aa  a  celebrated  town  (216),  and  Tacitua 
extola  it  aa  a  powerful  and  opulent  colony.  (HisL^  2, 
17,  seaq.)  Ita  theatre,  situate  without  the  walla,  waa 
burned  in  the  civil  war  between  Otho  and  Yitelliua. 
{SueL,  Oih,y  9.— P/tfi.,  8;  16.— CroiiMr'a  Anc,  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  79,  saqq.) 

PlacidTa,  a  daughter  of  Theodoaios  the  Great,  and 
aiitar  to  Aicadiua  and  Hooonaa.    She  leaided  moat 


comiBonly  at  the  court  of  the  latter,  and  waa  pK««Bt 
when  Rome  waa  firat  inveated  by  the  arma  of  Alaric» 
being  then  about  twenty  yeara  of  age.  Placidia  be- 
came a  hoatage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  according 
to  some  a  captive,  and  her  peraonal  attractiona  won 
for  her  the  hand  of  Ataolphua  or  Adolphua,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Visigotha.  After  the 
death  of  Ataulphua,  she  married  Constantiua,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  Having  lost  her 
second  husband,  ahe  acted  as  ^ardian  for  her  aon,  and 
roigned  twenty-five  yeara  in  hia  nante,  and  the  cbaiao- 
ter  of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced 
the  aoapicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth 
by  a  diaaolute  education,  and  atudiooaly  diverted  hia 
attention  from  ever)^  manly  and  honourable  puraoit. 
Amid  the  decay  of  military  apirit,  her  armies  wero 
commanded  by  two  generala,  Aetius  and  Boniface, 
who  may  be  deservedly  named  aa  the  last  of  the  Ro» 
mane.  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  460.  She  waa 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her  aepulchre,  and  even  her 
corpee,  aeated  in  a  chair  of  cypress- wood,  were  pre- 
aerved  for  asea.  {Dueange,  Fam.  Bytant.,  p.  73.— > 
Tiiigmont,  Hist,  des  Emp.,  vol.  6,  p.  260,  386,  die.— 
Id,  t&.,  vol.  6,  p.  240.— Gtft^  Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
31,  33,  36.) 

PlanasU,  a  amall  ialand  between  Corsica  and  Ilva, 
now  Piafwsa.  Tacitua  relates,  that  Auguatua  waa 
perauaded  by  Livia  to  banish  his  nephew  Agrippa 
Posthomus  hither,  (ilwi.,  1,  3— i;&tif.,2,39.)  This 
island  is  alao  noticed  by  Strabo  (123)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

PlancIna,  ^iranddaughter  of  L.  Munatius  Plancua, 
and  wife  of  Piao,  ^vernor  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiua.  (Vid,  Piao  X.)  She  waa  auppoaed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  with  ^er  huaband  m  ahortening 
the  daya  of  Geimanicua,  but  was  saved  by  the  in- 
iluenee  of  Livia,  her  protectreaa.  Aa  long  aa  Piao, 
who  had  been  put  to  hia  trial,  had  any  hope  of  ae* 
quittal,  her  hmguage  waa  that  of  a  woman  willing  to 
ahare  all  changea  with  her  huaband,  and,  if  he  waa 
doomed  to  fall,  determined  to  perish  with  him.  But, 
when  ;ihe  had  obtained  aafetv  for  heraelf,  ahe  left  him 
to  his  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however;  she  wss  about 
being  proceeded  againat  for  her  criminal  conduct, 
when,  in  deapair,  she  laid  violent  handa  on  heraelf,  and 
auffered  at  laat  the  slow  but  just  reward  of  a  flsgitious 
life.    (TaeU.,  Ann.,  2,  43,  66,  75 ;  3,  9,  16;  6,  26.) 

PioNcus,  I.  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commona* 
62  B.C.  He  took  part  in  the  troubles  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodiua,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
waa  accused  and  condemned,  notwithatanding  the  in* 
tereat  made  by  Pomp^  in  his  behalf.  (Cie.,  Ep,  ad 
Fam,,  2,  9.) — ^11.  L.  Munatiua,  a  native  of  Tibur,  waa 
in  eariy  life  a  pupil  ofCicero'a,  and  obtained  conaid- 
erable  eminence  in  the  oratorical  art.  He  afterward 
commanded  a  leffion  under  Caiaar  in  Gaul.  On  the 
aaaasaination  of  that  individual,  Plancua  acted  at  firat  a 
venr  equivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  sides,  at- 
taching himself  successively  to  each  party  according  aa 
it  became  powerful.  Thus  we  find  oim,  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mutina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Brutua  and  freedom ;  and  aubsequently,  when  be  aaw 
Antony  re-eaubliabcd  in  power,  he  went  over  to  him 
with  four  legiona  which  he  had  at  the  time  under  hia 
command.  He  obtained  upon  this  the  consulship 
alouff  with  Lepidus,  B.C.  42.  Tired  at  laat  of  Anto- 
ny, he  sided  with  Octaviua,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmoat  cordiality.  It  waa  Plancua  who  propoaed 
in  the  aenate  that  the  title  of  Augustus  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Octaviua.  The  ancient  writera  reproach 
him,  besides  his  political  versatility,  with  a  total  tbrget- 
fulneaa  on  one  occaaion  of  all  dignity  and  aelf-reapect. 
This  was  at  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  in  Alexaadrea, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  public  stage  in  the  character 
of  a  aea-god,  having  hia  peraon  painted  green,  and 
in  a  atate  of  almoat  complete  midity ;  wearing  a  crowB 
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0f  neds  <m  hit  hMd,  and  with  th0  tell  of  a  fish  atteehod 
to  his  body  behind.  PUncos,  bowerer,  Appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  UtentT  tastes,  and  we  haTe  an 
ode  addressed  to  him  by  Horaoe  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  become  snspeeted  of  disaffection  by  An- 
gnstcis,  and  was  mediteting  his  departuie  from  Italy. 
iPlMt.,  Vit.  ArU^-^VeU.  PMtere.,  »,  63.— flbra^.,  (W., 
1,  7,  dDc.) 

PlanOdbs,  Maximna,  a  Greek  monk,  commonly 
designated  "  of  Constantinople,'*  probably  by  reason 
of  his  having  long  resided  there ;  for  he  was,  m  fact,  a 
native  of  Nicomedia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  various  acqairements,  and  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1327,  the  Emperor  Androni- 
ens  Palaologus  sent  him  as  amj^assador  to  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  made  oae  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  as  they  are 
called.  Planudes  has  given  us,  1.  A  collection  of 
iEsopic  fables,  together  with  a  very  absurd  life  of  the 
ancient  fabulist  himself;  2.  An  Anthology,  selected 
firomthat  of  Constantino  Cepbalaa;  3.  A  poetical 
Eloee  on  Claudius  Ptolemasus ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
woiks ;  5.  A  Greek  translation  of  Caaar^s  Commen- 
taries of  the  Gallic  war ;  6.  A  prose  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoses  and  Hero'ides  of  Ovid ;  7.  A  transla- 
tkm  of  the  Disticha  of  Cato  into  Greek  verse ;  8. 
Various  unedited  works.  {SekSU,  Hist,  Lit,  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  352.) 

Platjka  (^n.  -a)  and  Vlatmm  (gen.  'Orum),  a 
town  of  BflDOtM,  of  very  ancient  date,  aituate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  CithaBron,  and  near  the  river  Aaopus,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  thst  of  Thebes.  {Sirabo, 
413.)  Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singular  (IIAd- 
Taia\  but  the  hiatoriana  uae  the  plural  {UMnuat). 
The  Platsana,  animated  bv  a  spirit  of  independence, 
had  early  separated  themselves  from  the  Boaotian  con- 
federacy, conceiving  the  objects  of  this  political  nnion 
to  be  hostile  to  their  real  interests ;  and  had,  in  eon- 
aequence  of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
{Herod-t  6,  106.)  Grateful  for  the  services  which 
they  received  on  this  occasion  firom  that  power,  they 
testified  their  zeal  in  ita  behalf  by  aending  a  thousand 
soldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thus  ahared  the  fflory  of 
that  memorable  day.  {Herod. ^  L  c)  The  Platsana 
also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemi- 
sium,  and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as  they 
had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  Greeks  withdrew 
from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to  place  their  familiea  and 
valuables  in  safety,  snd  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in 
time.  {Herod.,  8, 45.)  They  also  fought  most  brave- 
ly in  the  sreat  hattle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
against  Mardonios  the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  Pausanias  and  the  confederate  Qretk  com- 
mandera  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  aa  well  as 
other  occasions.  {Herod.,  9,  ^.^Tkueyd,,  3,  53, 
seqq.)  But  it  is  aasetted  by  Demosthenes  that  they 
afterward  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedmnonians, 
and  more  especially  of  their  kings,  for  having  caused 
the  inscription  set  up  by  Pausanias,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  be  altered. 
(In  Niter.,  p.  1378.)  Plataaa,  which  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xenes  {Herod.,  8,  60),  wss  soon 
restored  with  the  assistence  of  Athens,  and  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely 
tbin  before.  The  attack  made  upon  Plataa  b^  a  party 
of  Thebans  at  night  waa  the  firat  act  of  aggressKm  com- 
mitted on  the  reloponnesian  side  in  the  war  which 
took  place  not  long  after.  The  enterprise  failed. 
(  Thucyd.,  2,  1 ,  seqq. )  The  natural  enmity  of  Thebes 
against  this  little  repoblic  was  now  raised  to  its  height 
fay  this  defeat,  and  pressing  solicitations  were  maae 
to  the  Spartan  government  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Plataans  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Athenian  interests.  Aecordiogly,  in  the  third  yeai  of 
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the  war,  a  Inge  Peloponneaian  foica,  midsr  Arehida- 
mus,  king  of  Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walla  of  PW- 
taa,  and,  having  summoned  the  inhabitante  to  aban- 
don theur  alliance  with  Athena,  proceeded,  oa  tbair 
refnaal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  The  nanative  of 
theae  operationa,  uid  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Plate- 
aus, the  cireumvailation  and  blockade  of  the  city  iy 
the  enemy,  with  the  darin^f  and  successful  escape  of  a 
part  of  tlie  garbaon,  ara  given  with  the  greateat  detail 
by  Thucydidea,  find  certainly  form  one  S  the  moat  in- 
teresting portions  of  bis  history.  {Tkuejfd.',  2,  71, 
eeqq. — Id.,  3, 20,  teqq.)  Worn  out  at  length  by  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  those  Platesas  who  ramsined  in  the 
town  were  compelled  to  ^ield  to  their  peraeverioff  and 
relendess  foes,  who,  instigated  by  the  implacable  ra- 
aentment  of  the  Thebans,  cauaed  all  who  auiiendered 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  raaed  the  town  to  the  groand, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  cooatracted  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Joae, 
and  employed  as  a  house  of  reception  for  travellen. 
From  Pauaaniaa  we  learn,  that  Platea  was  again  xa- 
stored  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  but  when  the 
Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadmean  citadel,  the  Thebans, 
suspectinff  that  the  Plataians  were  privy  to  the  eater- 
prise,  took  possession  of  the  town  by  stratagem,  and 
once  more  levelled  ita  foundationa  to  the  ground  (9, 
1).  Though  it  aeema  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander,  to  restore  Platsa  {Ar» 
rian,  1,  9.^PUit.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  34),  thia  was  not 
carried  into  effect  till  the  xetgn  of  Casaander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  PlatM  at  ths 
same  time.  (Poiwan.,  9,  3.)  Dicsarchua,  who  lived 
about  that  period,  represento  the  town  aa  atill  existing, 
when  he  saya,  "  The  inhabitante  of  PlataM  ha?a  no- 
thing to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they  are  col- 
oniata  of  Athens,  and  that  the  batUe  between  the  Pe^ 
aiana  and  the  Greeka  took  place  near  their  town.** 
(Sua.,  GfWi.,  p.  14.)— The  rains  of  Plataa,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  are  situated  upon  a  promontory 
projecting  from  the  baae  of  Cithnron. — ^Tbe  place  has 
now  the  usual  appellation  beatowed  upon  the  ruina  of 
'Grecian  eitadela ;  it  ia  called  PaUto  Castro.  The 
walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  strnctura, 
conaisting  of  very  oonaiderable  masses,  evenly  hewn, 
and  well  built.  {Clsrk^s  TraosU,  vol,  7,  p.  103, 
Lond.  ^.)— The  walls  of  Platea,  according  to  Sir 
.W.  Gell,  may  be  traced  near  the  httie  village  of 
KoeUa  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forma  a  triangle, 
having  a  citadel  of  the  aame  form  in  the  aouthem  an- 
ffle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  mountain  at  the  point. 
The  northwestern  angle  seems  to  have  been  the  por- 
tion which  was  restored  after  the  deatruction  of  the 
city.  The  north  aide  ia  about  1025  yards  ia  length, 
tiie  west  1 154,  and  the  east  1 120.  It  is  about  six  ^ 
ographical  roilea  from  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebeo.  (litsa., 
p.  111.— Cntia^'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  %l%,seqq.) 
— Aa  the  battle  of  Plataaa,  between  the  Greeka  and 
Peraiana,  forms  ao  important  a  feature  in  their  histoiy« 
some  account  of  it  may  be  here  appended. — ^Maidoniua, 
being  informed  by  the  Argives,  who  were  aacretiy  ia 
his  interest,  that  the  Lacedsmoniana  were  in  motion, 
withdrew  his  army  into  BcMtia,  for  the  sake  of  enga- 

E'ng  near  the  friendly  city  of  Thebea,  and  in  a  more 
vel  country,  and,  therefore,  more  favourable  to  hia 
cavalry.  Before  leaving  Athena  He  burned  and  demol- 
iahed  what  remained  of  tiie  oity.  The  Atheoiana 
crossed  from  Salamia,  and  the  confederate  army  being 
assembled  at  Eleusis,  advanced  to  Erythrs,  on  the  bor* 
der  of  Boaetia,  where  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  roota 
of  Mount  Cithsron.  The  heavy-armed  troona  of  tiis 
Grecian  army  amounted  to  38,700,  of  whom  the  I«aoe- 
dsmoniana  contributed  10,000.  Of  these  5000  were 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  each  of  whom  was  attended  b^ 
seven  light-armed  Helota.  In  the  rest  of  the  army  it 
is  computed  that  to  each  heavy-aimed  soldier  thsrs 
waa  one  light-aimed  attendaat.    Beaideay  thoDa  wars 
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1800  Uflht-armed  IhMpiaiM,  tbe  noMbiiw  ttnogdi  of 
that  little  state,  all  ita  heaTy-anned  troopa  haviog  fallen 
at  Thermopjrls,  and  those  who  reaaained  being  probar 
bly  the  poorer  eitiaens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
tfaie  fall  armour,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  distant 
warfare.    With  these  the  entire  numbers  weid  nearly 
110,000.    The  army  was  led  by  Pausanias,  the  Spar* 
tan  commander,  who  wsa  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
jninor-kinff  Pleistaichus,  the  son  of  Lsonidas.    The 
Athenian  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  men  was  led  by 
Aristides.    Mardonius's  army  consisted  of  300,000 
Asiatics  tad  about  50,000  Macedonian  and  Qreek  anz- 
iliaries. — ^The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  who,  continually  riding  up  in  small  parties, 
discharged  their  arrows  and  retired,  annoyine  the 
Greeks  without  any  retaliation.    The  Megarians  neing 
riaced  in  the  most  exposed  pert  of  the  line,  sent  to 
Faasaniaa  to, say  that  they  could  no  lonser  mafattain 
their  ground,  and  a  picked  band  of  800  ASienians  vol- 
unteered to  relieve  them.    They  took  with  them  some 
archers,  a  service  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with 
an  attention  and  success  unusual  in  Greece ;  and  soon 
after  their  arrival,  Masistius,  the  general  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  his  horse  being  wounded  with  an  snow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.     All  the  horse  now  msr 
king  a  despente  charge,  forced  back  the  800,  till  tbe 
lest  cominj^  up  to  support  the  Athenians,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    The  army  was  encour- 
aged b^  this  success,  but  its  present  position  was  in- 
convenient, particularly  for  want  of  water,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Platasa.    A  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans 
for  the  post  of  honour  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing ; 
but  it  was  prevented  from  proceedins  to  extremity  by 
the  wise  modention  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
who,  still  maintaining  their  claim  of  right,  professed 
themselves  willing,  nevertheless,  to  take  tmir  place 
wherever  tbe  Lacedemonians  might  appoint.    The 
Lacedaraonians  decided  in  their  favour,  placing  them 
at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegeana  in 
the  right,  next  to  themselves. — ^Mardonius  now  drew 
up  his  army  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 
oppoainff  the  Persians  lo  the  Lacedsmonians  and  Te- 
geans, the  Boeotians  and  other  Greeks  in  his  service 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occn- 
wed  the  centre  the  Medes  and  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics. 
The  soothsayen  on  each  side  predicted  success  to  the 
party  which  received  the  attacl ;  in  compliance,  prob- 
ably, with  the  policy  of  the  commanden,  each  of  whom, 
being  posted  on  ground  advantageous  to  himself,  was 
imwiUmg  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which,  had  been 
chosen  by  his  adversary.     Ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
action, except  that  the  Persian  horse  were  banssing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterly,  intercepting  their  cenvoye ; 
hot,  on  the  eleventh,  Mardonius,  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved,  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Artahazus#  to  attack  the  Greeks  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     The  same  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
rioW  alone  and  secretly  to  the  Athenian  encampment, 
asked  to  speak  to  the  commandera,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  the  resolution  taken  — Pausanias,  being  in- 
formed of  this  1^  the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
cfaanse  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Athenians 
should  be  opposed  to  the  Peraians,  of  whose  tnode  of 
fighting  they  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  act  against  the  Boeotisn 
and  other  Grecian  auxiliariee.    TIm  Athenians  resdily 
consented,  and  the  troops  besan  to  move  while  the 
mora  waa  breaking;  but  Maidonins  made  a  counter- 
novement  of  hie  Greek  and  Peraian  troope,  and  the 
Lacedsmonisns  desisted  from  their  purpose  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  known.    Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to 
reproach  them  with  their  fear,  and  then  commenced 
the  action  vnth  his  horse,  who  harassed  the  Greeks 
severely,  and  filled  crp  the  cpnug  from  which  their  wa- 
ter had  been  eapplied.    The  Gieeks  now  siiifered 
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both  from  the  atladLs  of  the  eav^,  md  firen  tko 
want  of  water  and  food,  their  conveys  being  cot  off  ^ 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  night  to  a  poaiiioo 
nearer  Plat»a,  where  water  abounded,  and  tbe  ground 
waa  less  favourable  to  horse.  Accordingly,  m  the 
night  the  army  was  moved ;  but  the  Greeks  of  the  cen* 
tre  had  been  so  disheartened  by  the  attache  of  the  caT« 
airy,  that,  inatead  of  takins  up  the  apfwinted  poaitioUf 
they  fled  to  the  city  of  Platea.  There  remained  on 
the  one  wins  the  iJacednmonians  (10,000  heavy-arm- 
ed) and  the  Tegeana  (1500) ;  on  tbe  other,  the  Athe- 
nians (8000),  with  the  Platsans  (600),  who  always  ao« 
companfed  them,  and  who  had  carried  their  zeal  so  far, 
that,  though  an  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  the 
Athenian  ahipa  at  A||emiaium.  Including  the  light- 
anoed,  thoae  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  Le» 
cedsmonians  and  Tegeana  63,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Platsans  about  17,300.  Tbe  march  of  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Tegeana  waa  delayed  by  tbe  obstinacy 
of  Amompharetna,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  the 
intended  movement  as  a  flight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.  The  day  waa  dawning,  anid  the  Lacedsmonians^ 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  the  roots  of 
Cithaaron.  Tbe  Atheniana,  who  had  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  alliea,  went  by  the  plain.  Mardoni* 
oa,  on  aeeing  the  Greeks,  as  it  seemed,  retreating, 
was  filled  with  exultation,  and  immediately  led  the 
Peraians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asistics  followed 
tumultuonsly,  thinking  the  dav  won.  The  Laced»< 
moniana,  on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  sent  to  the 
Athenians  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  they  were 
unable  to  come,  they  would  at  least  send  the  archera; 
but  the  Athenians,  when  preparing  to  coniply  with  the 
summons,  were  prevented  by  the  attack  oflhe  Greeks 
in  the  Penian  service.-— The  battle  was  joined  on  both 
sides.  The  Peniana  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but 
neither  bnvery  nor  vast  superiority  in  numbers  could 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  arma  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  alaoflbter, 
Mardonius  being  killed.  The  other  Aaiatics  fled  in^ 
mediately,  when  they  aaw  the  Peniana  broken.  Of 
tbe  Grecian  auxilisjries  opposed  to  the  Atheniana, 
many  were  slack  in  their  exertions,  aa  not  being  hear« 
ty  in  tbe  cause ;  but  the  Bmotians,  who  formed  the 
strongest  body,  were  zealous  for  the^uccess  of  Mar- 
donius, and  they  fought  long  and  hard  before  they 
were  defeated.  The  Bcsotiane  fled  towards  Thebes, 
the  Asiatica  to  their  intrenched  camp,  their  flight  be- 
ing in  some  degree  protected  by  the  Asiatic  and  Bceo- 
tian  cavahy.  On  hearing  that  their  friends  were  vie* 
torioas,  the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
diaoffder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Mesarians  and  Phliasians, 
going  by  tbe  plain,  were  charged  and  broken  with  con- 
sideimble  loes  by  some  Theban  horse. — ^The  fugitives 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  in  time  to  close  the 
gates  and  man  the  walls  sgainst  the  Lscedaemonians 
and  Tegeana ;  and,  the  aasailants  being  unskilled  in 
the  attack  of  fortificationa,  they  made  a  successful  de* 
fenoe  tiU  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  who  went  about 
the  work  more  akilfully,  and  soon  gained  entrance. 
The  paasions  of  the  Greeks  were  inflamed  to  the  uU 
most  by  long  distress  snd  danger,  and  no  mercy  waa 
abown.  Of  the  300,000  men  who  were  left  with  Mar- 
donius, 40,000  had  been  led  from  the  field  by  ArUba^ 
aus  when  it  firat  became  evident  that  the  Persians 
were  losing  the  battle ;  but  of  tbe  othen  not  8000  are 
aaid  to  have  survived  the  battle  and  the  subsequeni 
maasacre.  {Herod. ^  0,  ^,  seqq. — L^,  Us^  KiUfwl^ 
Hist.  Greeee,  p.  40,  seqq.) 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  by  descent  an 
Athenian,  but  the  place  of  whoee  birth  waa  the  iaiand 
of  .£gina,  where  his  fcther,  Arislo,  resided  sfter  that 
island  became  subject  to  Athens.  His  ericin  is  traced 
back,  on  his  father's  side,  to  Codras,  and  en  that  of 
hie  mother,  PsrietioDe,  through  five  generstions,  to  S»- 
lon.    {Proehs,  ei  Twumm,  p.  86.)    The  time  of 
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his  birth  if  commooly  pltbed  in  the  fint  jear  of  the 
88th  Olympiad  (B.C.  428),  but,  peitiape,  may  be  more 
accaiately  fixed  in  B.C.  429.  (CUntm^FoMLHeUen., 
p.  63.)  Fable  haa  made  ApoUo  hia  father,  and  baa 
aaid  that  he  waa  bom  of  a  Tirgtn.  {PhU.t  SympoM., 
8,  1,'^Hieron.,  adv.  Jen.  Op.,  vol.  4,  p.  186,  ed.  Par,) 
He  waa  oriffinally  named  Aristoclea,  from  hia  grand- 
father, and  he  receiTed  that  of  Plato  (Itkaruv)  from 
either  the  breadth  of  hia  ahonldera  or  of  hia  forehead, 
the  appellation  being  deriTed  from  irAar^f,  **  broad.*^ 
Thia  latter  name  ia  thoa^t  to  have  been  given  him 
in  early  yooth.  {Diog*  LaerL,  3,  4. —  Senee.,  Ep., 
68. — ApuUius,  de  dogm.  PUu.-^Op.,  ed.Oudend,, 
vol.  2,  p.  180.)  Plutarch  relatea  that  he  vraa  hump- 
backed, but  thia,  perhapa,  waa  |K>t  a  natural  defect ; 
it  may  have  firat  appeared  late  in  life,  aa  a  reault  of 
hia  severe  atudiea.  {Plut.,  dt  Audiend.  Poei^  26, 53. ) 
Other  ancient  writers,  on  the  contrary^  apeak  in  high 
terma  of  hia  manly  and  noble  mien.  Tbe  only  authen- 
tic bust  that  we  have  of  him  ia  at  preaent  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.  It  waa  discovered  near  Athena  in 
the  15th  century,  and  purchaaed  by  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci. In  thia  bust,  the  forehead  of  the  philosopher  ia 
remarkably  large.  (VueonH,  Icon.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  172, 
ed.  4to.)^Plato  fiiat  learned  grammar,  that  ia,  reading 
and  writing,  from  Dionyaiua.  In  gymnaatica,  Ariston 
waa  his  teacher ;  and  he  excelled  ao  much  in  theae 
physical  exercises,  that  he  went,  aa  ia  aaid,  into  a  pub- 
lic conteat  at  the  lathmian  and  Pythian  gamea.  {Di- 
og.  LaerL,  8,  4.  — iljm/.,  p.  194,.-^  Olympiad.,  Vit. 
Piai.)  He  atudied  painting  and  muaic  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Draco,  a  acholar  of  Damon,  and  Metellua  of 
Agrigentum.  But  his  favourite  employment  in  bis 
youthful  yeara  waa  poetry.  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
erful style  which  his  philosophical  writinga  so  amply 
display,  must  naturally  have  impelled  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  make  some  attempta  at  compoaition, 
which  were  asauredlv  not  without  influence  on  the 
beautiful  form  of  hia  later  works.  After  he  had  made 
uae  of  the  inatruction  of  the  most  eminent  teachera  of 
poetry  in  all  ita  forms,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  eaaey 
himself  in  heroic  verse ;  but  when  he  compared  his 
production  with  the  maaterpiecea  of  Homer,  he  coo- 
aigned  it  to  the  flames.  He  next  tried  lyric  poetry, 
but  with  no  bet^r  succeaa  ;  and  finally  turned  hia  at- 
tention to  dramatic  compoaition.  He  elaborated  four 
piecea,  or  a  tetralogy,  conaiatiog  of  three  aeparate  tra^ 
ffediea  and  one  aatyric  drama ;  but  an  accident  in- 
duced him  to  quit  for  ever  thia  career,  to  which  he  waa 
not  probably  destined.  A  abort  time  before  the  fee- 
tival  of  Bacchus,  when  his  pieces  were  to  be  brought 
upon  tbe  stage,  be  happened  to  hear  Socretea  conver- 
aing,  and  waa  ao  captivated  by  the  charma  of  hia  man- 
ners aa  from  that  moment  to  abandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
ply himself  eameatly  to  the  atudy  of  philosophy. 
{JBlian,  Var.  Hist,  10,  21,  Begq.-^Val.  Max.,  1«  6. 
— P/«n.,  1 1, 29.)  But,  though  Plato  abandoned  his  po- 
etic attempta,  yet  he  still  attended  to  the  reading  of  tbe 
poeta,  particularly  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  Sophron, 
aa  hie  favourite  occupation  {Olympiod.,  Vit.  Plat.); 
and  he  appean  to  have  derived  from  them,  in  part,  the 
dramatic  arrangement  of  hia  diaioguea.  It  waa  then 
customary  for  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
polite  world,  or  to  diatioguiah  themaelvea  in  any  man- 
ner, to  attend  a  courae  in  philosophy.  Plato  had  al- 
ready heard  the  instructions  of  Cntylus,  a  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Heraclitoa.  (Aristoi.,  Metaphye.,  1,  6. 
-^Apul.,  p.  185.)  When  Dioffcnea,  Olyropiodorua,  and 
other  writen  assert  that  he  did  not  become  a  acholar 
of  Cratylus  till  after  the  death  of  Socratea,  they  give 
leaa  credit  to  Ariatotle  and  Apoleiua  than  they  deserve ; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  the  latter  drawing  his  in- 
formation from  Speuaippua.  {Tetmemann's  Life  of 
Plato,  Bdwardt't  tranul,  p.  816,  teq,)  Plato  waa  20 
-yeara  of  age  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Socn* 
tea,  and  he  continue^  a  atated  diacipla  of  that  nbiloa- 
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opber  for  the  a|Mce  of  eig^  yaarr,  t&til  the  death  of 
the  latter.    During  all  thia  period,  Socratea  regarded 
him  as  one  of  his  most  faithful  pupila.    Light  as 
muat  have  been  the  taak  of  education  in  respect  to  the 
mind,  since  Plato  waa  quite  teachable,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  hia  eminent  talenta,  possessed  of  great  suicep- 
tibilitjr  for  moral  atndiea,  atill,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
waa  difficult  for  Socratea  to  aatisfy  the  aspiring  and 
inquisitive  apirit  of  his  pupil.    In  all  his  conversations, 
he  started  queationa,  niaed  doubtf,  and  always  de- 
manded new  reaaons,  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
satiafied  with  those  already  given.     (Ft/.  Plat.,  13.-- 
Bibliothek.der  Alien  Lit.)    This  liveliness  and  activ- 
ity of  mind  could  not  render  Socratea  displeased  with 
his  manner  of  thinking  :  ao  little,  indeed,  was  this  the 
caae,  that  Plato  afaready,  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates, 
wrote  dialoffoea,  in  which  he  introduced  his  teacher  as 
the  princip^  person,  and  carried  on  tbe  discussions  in 
a  method  that  waa  not  entirely  his  own.    Many  wri- 
ten think  Uiey  have  diacovered  that  Socrates  was  by 
no  meana  aatisfied  with  the  course  of  Plato,  in  falsely 
imputinff  to  him  so  many  things  which  he  had  never 
aaid.    But  th^  can  adduce  no  aatisfactory  ground  or 
competent  testimony  for  their  conclusion.     The  single 
thing  to  which  they  appeal  can  prove  nothing  for  tbeoi, 
becauae  it  ia  ambiguoua.     It  is  said,  that  when  Plato 
brought  forward  his  Lysis  in  the  presence  of  Socrates, 
the  latter  exclaimed,  **  By  Herculea !  how  many  things 
does  the  young  man  falsely  report  of  me  !"    {Diog. 
Laert.,  3,  35.)    The  more  probable  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  the  story  is  incorrectly  related,  and  that  Socra- 
tes merely  alluded  to  the  rich  and  figurative  atyie  of 
Plato,  aa  contrasted  with  his  own  simple  manner  of 
expression.    ( Tennemanny  Life  of  Plato,  Edw.  Iran*. , 
p.  324.)    Plato  alwaya  cherished  a  deep  afifection  and 
esteem  for  his  master,  and,  when  the  latter  waa  brought 
to  trial,  undertook  to  plead  hia  cause ;  but  the  partiali- 
ty and  violence  of  the  judsea  would  not  permit  him  to 
proceed.     After  the  condemnation,  he  preaented  hia 
master  with  money  sufficient  to  redeem  hia  life,  which, 
however,  Socratea  refused  to  accept.    During  hia  im- 
priaonment  Plato  attended  him,  and  was  preaent  at  a 
conversation  which  be  held  with  hia  frienda  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  aool,  the  aubstance  of  which 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  beautiful  di- 
alogue entitled  Pbedo,  not,  however,  without  inter- 
weaving hia  own  opinions  and  language.     (Compare 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  3,  33.)    Upon  the  death  of  his 
master  he  withdrew,  with  several  other  friends  of  Soc- 
rates, to  Megara,  where  they  were  hoapiubly  enter- 
tained by  Euclid,  and  remained  till  tbe  ferment  at 
Athena  aubsided.     Brucker  says,  that  Plato  received 
instruction  in  dialectics  from  Euclid.     {Hist.  Crit. 
PhUo$„  vol.  1,  p.  611, 633.)    But  no  other  writer  has 
any  reference  to  it.     It  is  rather  probable  that  both,  in 
their  philosophical  convenationa,  sooffht  to  enrich  and 
to  settle  each  other*s  knowledge,    ^enco  Cicero  re- 
lates, that  the  Megarean  philoaopher  drew  many  of  hia 
opiniona  from  Plato.     (Acadetn.  Quast.,  4,  42.)    De- 
sirous  of  making  himaelf  master  of  all  the  wisdom  and 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  Plato,  after  this, 
travellM  into  every  country  which  waa  ao  far  enlight- 
ened aa  to  promiae  him  any  recompense  of  hia  labour. 
He  fint  viaited  that  part  of  Magna  Graecia  where  a 
celebrated  achool  of  philosophy  ud  been  eatablished 
by  Pythsfforaa.    According  to  Cicero,  Quintiliao,  and 
Valeriua  Maximus,  the  particular  object  of  thia  visit 
waa  to  enrich  hia  theoretical  knowledge ;  but«  accord- 
ing to  Apuleius,  it  waa  with  more  eapecial  reference 
to  moral  unprovement.    It  is  commonly  believed  thai 
Plato  became  formally  a  acholar  of  the  Pythagoreana, 
and  many  peraona  are  expreaaly  named  as  his  teschen 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  of  philosophy.     But  this 
multitude  of  teachen  ia  of  itaelf  aufficient  to  excite 
and,  beaidea,  Plato  muat  then  hare  been 
thirty  yean  old,  and  waa  undoubtedly  ac- 
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qoaiiited  with  tlM  Pythofforeni  system  long  pramot 
to  his  ItalitD  voyage.     How  long  Plato  remained  in 
Ilaly  caonot  be  determined,  since  all  the  accounts  rel- 
ative to  this  point  are  de6cient.     But  so  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  be  did  not  leave  this  country  before  be  had 
gaiiied  the  entire  friendship  of  the  principal  Pythago- 
leans,  of  which  they  subsequently  gave  most  unequiv- 
ocal proofs.     From  luly  Plato  went  to  Cyrene,  a  cel- 
ebrated Greek  colony  in /Africa.    It  is  not  certain 
whether  be  visited  Sicily  in  passing.    According  to 
Apttleius,  the  object  of  bis  journey  was  to  learn  math- 
ematics of  Theodoras.    This  mathematician,  whose 
fame,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  knowledge,  had  ffiven  in- 
Btmction  to  the  young  in  Athens  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  Plato,  in  all  probability,  merely  wished  now 
to  complete  his  knowledge  on  this  subject.     {Tcnne- 
nutm't  Life  of  Plaio,  Edw,  fr.,  p.  336.)    From  Cy- 
reae  he  proceeded  to  £gypt>  snd,  in  order  to  travel 
with  more  safety  upon  his  journey  to  the  last-namnd 
country,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and, 
u  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
tazerzes  Mnemon.     Wherever  he  came,  he  obtained 
information  from  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their 
istronomical  observations  and  calculations.     It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Plato  acauired 
kU  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  worlJ,  snd 
learned  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Socrates,  snd  the 
former  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.     It  is  not  like- 
ly that  Plato,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  have 
obtained  access  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  Pythsgoras,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
so  unwilling  to  communicate  their  secrets  to  stran- 
gers, that  even  a  royal  mandate  ¥ras  scarcely  sufficient 
in  a  single  instance  to  procure  llhis  indulgence.     Little 
regard  is  therefore  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  bis  system  ofphilosophy  from 
the  Egyptians.     (lanUUich.,  My^t.  JEg.,  1,  2,  p.  3.) 
That  Plato's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  as  some  maintain,  or  even  three  years,  as 
others  state,  is  highly  incredible ;  especiallv  as  there  is 
no  trace  in  bis  works  of  Egyptian  research.     All  that 
be  tells  iM  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  although  be  prais- 
es the  industry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their 
scientific  attainments  is  fsr  from  favourable.     {RepuJb.y 
4^  p.  435.)     Nor  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  sup- 
posing that,  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from  their  sacred 
books.     {Huet,  Dem.  Pr.,  4,  8,  ^  16.—  Gale's  Court 
of  the  Gentiles.)    This  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  been 
maintained  by  aeveral  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
bat  it  has  little  foundation  beyond  mere  conjecture ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in 
that  injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which 
led  these  writers  to  make  the  Hebrew  scriptures  or 
traditions   the  source  of  all  Gentile  wisdom.    After 
his  Egyptian  trmvela  Plato  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Syracuae  when  be  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
the£lder.     According  to  the  sutement  of  all  the  wri- 
ters who  make  mention  of  this  tour,  his  only  object 
WIS  to  see  the  rolcsno  of  Etna ;  but,  from  the  sevenUi 
letter  ascribed  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  higher  ob- 
jects engaged  his  attention,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
study  the  chamcter  of  the  inhabiunts,  their  institu- 
tions and  laws.     At  the  court  of  Dionysius  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
tyrant,  anid  Dio  endeavoured  to  produce  an  influence 
apon  the  mind  of  Dionysius  by  the  conversation  of 
Plato.     But  the  attempt  failed,  and  had  nearly  cost 
the  phibeopber  bis  life.    Dionysius  was  hiffhly  in- 
cenaed  at  tiM  result  of  an  aigument  in  which  lie  was 
wonted  by  PlMo,  wha  took  occasion  also  to  advance 


in  the  oome  of  it  some  bold  and  unpalatable  truths^ 
and,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  passion,  he  would  almost 
have  punished  the  hardihood  of  the  uhiloaopher  witS 
death,  unless  Dio  and  Aristomenes  nad  together  1^ 
strained  him  from  it.  They  conceived,  therefore,  thai 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  at  Syracuse  without  hazard, 
and  accordingly  secured  a  passage  for  him  in  a  ship 
which  waa  about  to  carry  home  Polls,  a  LacedaBmonian 
ambassador,  or,  according  to  Olympiodonis,  a  merchant 
of  iEgina.  Dionysius  heard  of  it,  and  bribed  PoIis 
either  to  throw  Plato  overboard,  or,  if  his  eonseienee 
would  not  sllow  him  to  do  that,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
He  was  accordingly  aold  by  the  treacberoas  Polls  on 
the  island  of  .£gina,  which  was  then  involved  in  war 
with  Athens.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  sold 
by  the  ^ginetans.  A  certain  Annideris,  from  Cyrene, 
redeemed  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  minis.  Plato's 
friends  and  scholars  (according  to  some,  Dio  slone) 
collected  this  sum  in  order  to  indemnify  Anniceris^ 
who,  however,  wss  so  noble  minded,  that  with  the 
money  he  purchased  a  garden  in  the  Academy,  an<{ 
presented  it  to  the  phuosopker.  Wh^n  Plato  Iwd 
completed  his  travels,  and  had  reached  the  end  of 
their  various  dangera  and  calamitiea,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
Academv.  He  had  here  a  garden  from  paternal  inheri- 
tance, which  was  purchased  for  fiye  hundred  drachms  ; 
so  that,  if  the  story  of  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  must 
have  had  two  gardens  in  this  place*  which  also  a  pas- 
sage from  Diogenes  allows  us  to  conjecture.  This 
writer  remarks,  that  Plato  taught  philosophy  first  i» 
the  Academy,  but  afterward  in  a  garden  at  Colonus^ 
{Diog,,  3, 5.)  His  Academy  soon  became  celebrated, 
and  was  numerously  attended  by  high-born  and  noble 
young  men :  for  he  had  before,  l^  means  of  his  travels, 
and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  ( Tennemannj  Life  of  Plato,  Edto, 
tra,,  p.  342,  seq.)  Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  for  » 
period  of  twenty-two  years  prior  to  his  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  leasons  of  the  philosopher,  to 
infiuence  the  character  of  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse. 
This  pripce,  it  is  said,  had  been  brought  up  by  hie 
father  wholly  deatitute  of  an  enlightened  education, 
and  it  waa  now  the  task  of  Plato  to  form  his  mind  by 
philosophy.  It  seems,  at  the  aame  lime,  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  Dio  and  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  philo- 
sophical instruction,  a  wholesome  reform  of  the  Siciliaa 
constitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  aristocratic  charac- 
ter. But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions, 
they  were  all  frustrated  bv  the  weak  and  voluptooue 
character  of  Dionyaios.  Dio  became  the  object  of  tho 
tyrant^s  suspicion,  and  was  conveyed  away  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  without,  however,  forifeiting  his  posses- 
sions. In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  Plato  did  not 
long  remain  in  Syracuse,  where  hia  position  would  at 
best  have  been  ambiguoua.  He  returned  to  Athens, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  dissgreement  be-^ 
tween  Dionysius  and  Die,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  latter,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  third  journey 
to  Syracuse.  The  reconciliation,  which  it  waa  hia  ob- 
ject to  effect,  completely  miscarried ;  he  himself  came 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Dionysius,  and  only  obtained 
a  free  departure  from  Sicily  through  the  active  mter- 
poaition  of  his  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarentum.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  later  con^ 
duct  of  Sicilian  affairs,  though  his  nephew  and  disci- 
ple Speusippos,  end  others  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  Dio,  in  a  wariike  ezpeditioB 
againat  Dionysius.  From  this  time  Plato  aeems  to 
have  paased  his  old  age  in  tianqoillity  in  his  gardeo, 
near  the  Academy,  engaged  with  the  instruction  of 
numerous  disciples,  ana  the  prosecution  of  his  literary 
labours.  He  died  while  yet  actively  employed  about 
bis  philosophical  compositions.  Having  enjoyed  tbv 
advwtsM  of  an  athletic  coBatitntioo,  and  lived  all  \m 
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days  temperately,  be  enriTed  at  tbe  eigbty-firat,  or,  ac- 
cording to  tome  writers,  the  seTenhr-ointb,  year  of  bis 
age,  and  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad.  He  passed  bis 
whole  life  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no 
natural  heirs,  but  transferred  bis  effects  by  will  to  his 
friend  Adiamantus.  The  erove  and  garden,  which 
had  been  tbe  scene  of  his  philosophical  labours,  at  last 
afforded  him  a  sepulchre.  Statues  and  altars  were 
erected  to  his  memory ;  the  day  of  his  birth  long  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his  followers ; 
and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  gems ;  but 
the  most  lastinff  monuments  of  his  genius  are  his 
writing,  which  nave  been  transmitted,  without  mate- 
rial injury,  to  the  present  times. — The  personal  char- 
acter of  Plato  has  been  Tery  differently  represented. 
On  the  one  band,  his  encomiasts  have  not  failed  to 
adorn  him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express  the 
most  superstitious  veneration  for  his  memory.  His 
enemies,  on  the  other,  have  not  scrupled  to  load  him 
with  reproach,  and  charge  him  with  practices  sbame- 
iully  inconsistent  with  Uie  purity  and  dignity  of  the 
philosophical  character.  (AlkauBus,  11,  p.  507. — 
iHog.  ijaert.f  3,  26.)  We  cannot  so  implicitly  adopt 
the  panegyricB  of  the  former,  as  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  free  from  human  frailties ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  require  much  better  proofs  than  his  calumni- 
ators have  adduced,  before  we  can  suppose  him  to 
have  been  capable  of  sinking,  from  the  suolime  specu- 
lations of  philosophy,  into  tbe  most  infamoua  vices. 
The  reproaches  with  which  Plato  has  been  assailed,  as 
having  boasted  that  he  could  supply  their  master's  place 
to  the  bereaved  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  ill  agrees  with 
the  pious  affection  with  which  he  bewailed  his  death, 
and  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  fruits  of  his  lessons,  his 
whole  philosophy.  Nor  can  we  help  thinking  that  there 
is  much  injustice  in  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
of  malice  and  ill  feeling  towards  his  fellow-scbolara ; 
though,  at  the  ssme  time,  we  must  admit,  that,  to  all 
appearances,  he  did  not  cultivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship with  any  one  among  them,  who  afterward  became 
illustrious  in  philosophy :  nay,  more,  it  appears  that 
he  reviewed  with  some  bitterness  the  doctrines  of 
Aristippus,  Antistbenes,  and  Euclid.  To  the  more 
soaring  flight  of  his  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
and  exclusive  notions  must  unquestionably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  and,  as 
they  began  by  attacking  bis  own  system,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Plato  should  retsliate  with  some  desree 
of  bitterness  and  warmth.  The  by  no  means  exslted 
opinion  entertained  by  Plato  of  his  philosophical  con- 
temporaries necessarily  became  a  farther  ground  for 
the  charge  against  him  of  overweening  haugbtineas  ; 
and  it  would  even  sppesr  that  other  causes  existed  for 
the  imputation.  A  certain  contempt  for  the  mass  of 
tbe  people  stands  out  prominently  enough  in  his  wri- 
tings, while  his  commendstion  of  philosophy,  as  op- 
posed to  common  sense,  might  easily  have  been  taken 
as  personal.  Besides  all  this,  the  splendour  of  his 
school,  especially  when  compared  with  the  simplicity 
and  even  poverty  of  the  Socratic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened a  degree  of  pretension  and  display,  which  nst- 
urally  brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  wri- 
ters. It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  Plato  gave  to 
philosophv  and  to  human  culture  in  general  a  tenden- 
cy towards  ornament  and  refinement,  a  splendour  of 
lan^sge  and  form,  far  removed  from  the  pristine  se- 
Tenty  and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  the  fast-grow- 
ing spirit  of  effeminacy.  His  school  was  less  a  school 
of  hardy  deeds  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the 
hi^er  classes,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and  wealth. 
This  remark,  however,  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
PTato  as  to  tbe  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  which 
nothing  else  was  left  than  to  moderate  and  retard  the 
decline  of  morality  by  its  intellectual  progreaa  and  en- 
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ligbtenment    {RiUer,  Hisiory  of  P4A»0pAy»  toL  $, 
p.  152,  E^g,  fr.)~  Several  anecdotes  are  preserved, 
which  reflect  honour  upon  the  moral  principles  and 
character  of  Plato.'    Such  waa  his  command  of  tem- 
per, that,  when  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  correct 
nia  servant  for  some  offence,  perceiving  himMlf  tngiy, 
he  kept  his  arm  fixed  in  that  posture,  and  said  to  a 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  asked  him  whst  be  wu 
doing,  '*  I  am  punishing  a  passionate  man." — ^At  an- 
other time,  he  said  to  one  of  his  slaves,  **'  I  would 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  anffry."— At  the  Olympic 
games  he  hsppened  to  pass  a  day  with  some  stiangeis, 
who  were  much  delighted  with  his  easy  and  attatde 
conversation,  but  were  no  farther  informed  concerning 
him  than  that  his  name  was  Plsto ;  for  he  had  piur- 
posely  avoided  saying  anything  respecting  Socrates  or 
the  Academy.    At  parting,  he  invited  them,  when  thsy 
should  visit  Athens,  to  take  up  their  residence  at  his 
house.    Not  long  afterward  they  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, and  were  courteously  entertained.    During  their 
stay,  they  requested  that  he  would  introduce  them  to 
his  namesake,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  show  them 
his  Academy.    Plato,  smiling,  said,  **  I  am  the  penKm 
you  wish  to  see.'*    The  discovery  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  they  could  not  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  so  eminent  a  nhilosopher  would  condescend 
to  converse  so  familiarly  with  atrangera.     (£(taii, 
Vox.  Hist,  4,  9.)— When  Plato  was  toM  that  his  ene- 
mies were  busily  employed  in  circulating  reports  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall 
believe  them.'*— One  of  his  friends,  remarking  tint  he 
seemed  as  desirous  to  learn  himself  as  to  teach  others, 
asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  scholar. 
"As lone,"  replied  he,  "as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  grow 
wiser  and  better." — It, is  from  the  writings  of  Plato 
chiefly  Uiat  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  nia  merit  as 
a  philosopher,  and  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
science.     No  one  can  be  conversant  with  these  with- 
out perceiving  that  his  actions  alwavs  retained  a  strong 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  in 
his  first  productions.    This  is  the  principal  ground  of 
those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modem 
critics  have  passed  upon  his  style,  and  particularly  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero, 
who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  eaya,  ••That  if 
Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  wouM 
use  the  language  of  Plato."    (Dc  OwU.,  8,  20.)— 
The  accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "A  middle  spe- 
cies of  diction,  between  verse  and  proae."     {Aritt, 
up.  Laert.)    Some  of  hia  dialogues  are  elevated  by 
such  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched 
with  such  copious  diction,  and  flow  in  so  barmooious 
a  rhythm,  that  they  may  be  truly  pronounced  highly 
poetical.    Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjecta, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  frill  of 
harmony.    At  other  times,  however,  he  becomes  tur- 
gid snd  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in  obecuriues 
which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  lulic  school     Several  ancient  critics 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writin||s  of  Plato. 
The  same  inequality  which  is  so  apparent  m  the  style 
of  Plato,  may  also  be  observed  m  his  conceptions. 
While  he  sdherea  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  andadia- 
courses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much  more  pleaaing 
than  when  he  loses  himself  with  Pythacoraa,  in  ab- 
struse  speculationa.-— The  dialognea  of  Plato,  which 
treat  of  various  subjects,  and  were  vrritten  with  difier- 
ent  viewa,  are  classed  by  the  ancienU  under  tbe  two 
heads  of  didactic  and  i^piinthe.    The  HdaaU  are 
subdivided  into  tpecvloHve  (including  pfytitml  and 
logical),  and  practical  (comprehending  ethical  and  pe- 
Kticat).    The  second  class,  the  inawtittvOy  is  cbarac* 
terized  by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic  ait,  and  divi- 
ded into  the  gymnaatic  snd  a^onittie.    The  dialognea 
termed  gymnastic  were  imagined  to  be  similar  to  the 
exercite,  and  were  anbdivided  into  the  mtnauHe  (aa  re- 
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Mmbling  the  teaching  of  the  rodiments  of  the  art) ; 
and  the  fnrMtic  (aa  rObreaented  by  a  akirmiah,  or 
iruU  of  proficiency).    Tne  ugonuiie  dia]oguea,  anp- 
poaed  to  reaemble  the  comhat^  were  either  ewieietie  (aa 
erktbUing  apecimena  of  akill),  or  anatrepHe  (aa  pre- 
aentioff  the  apectacle  of  a  perfect  defe^U).     Inateaa  of 
thia  wbimaical  claaaification,  they  may  more  properly 
be  divided  into  phytiealf  U^iad,  etkicaly  and  poUUcal. 
—The  writinga  of  Plato  were  oriffinaJly  collected  hj 
Hermodoroa,  one  of  hia  pupila.    One  circumstance  it 
ia  particnlarly  neceaaaxy  to  remark :  that,  among  other 
thioga  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  pfailoaophy, 
he  was  careful  to  borrow  the  art  of  conceabnff  hia  real 
opiniona.    Hia  inclination  towarda  thia  kind  of  con- 
cealment appeara  from  the  obacore  lancraage  which 
aboanda  in  hia  writinga,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  hia  own  expreaa  aaaertiona.    "  It,  ia  a  difRcult 
thing,"  he  obaerrea,  <*to  diacover  the  nature  of  tk^ 
Creator  of  the  oniverae ;  and,  being  diacovered,  it  is 
impoaaible,  and  would  even  be  impioua,  to  expose  the 
diacovery  to  vulgar  understanding.*'    Thia  concealed 
method  of  philosophizing  he  was  mdoced  to  adopt  from 
a  regard  to  personal  safety,  and  from  motivea  of  vani- 
tj.     {Enfiek'8  History  of  Philotopky,  vol.  1,  p.  806, 
M^f .) — Plato,  b^  hia  philoaophical  education,  and  the 
•operiority  of  hia  natural  talents,  waa  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  gave  him  a  commandii^f  view  of  the 
•yatema  of  his  contemporariea,  without  allowing  him 
to  be  involved  in  their  prejudicea.    {SopkUta,  vol.  2, 
p.  253,  265,  ed.  Bvf.—Cratul,  p.  345,  286.)     He 
always  considered  theoretical  and  practical  pliiloao- 
phy  aa  forming  essential  parte  of  the  aame  whole ; 
and  thought  it  waa  only  by  meana  of  true  philoaophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  ita  proper  perfection. 
{Do  Repuh.j  vol.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  Bip.>--Hi8  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  preceding  ^atema,  and  hia  own  adU 
Tantages,  enabled  Plato  to  form  more  adequate  no- 
tions of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
loaophy.    Philoaophy  he  defined  to  be  acience,  prop- 
eriy  eo  called.    The  aource  of  knowledge  he  pronoun- 
ced to  be,  not  the  evidence  of  our  aensea,  which  are 
occupied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  under- 
simnding,  but  Reaaon  {PJuBdo,  vol.  1,  p.  225,  ad. 
Bip.)j  whose  object  ia  that  which  ia  inooriaHe  mdah- 
ttJuU  (rd  6vTu^  ^.^Phadr.,  vol'  10,  p.  247,  ed. 
Bip.y    He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
aool  of  certain  innate  ideue  (yoiftara),  which  form  the 
baato  of  our  conceptiona,  and  the  elementa  of  our  prac- 
tical reaolutiona.    To  these  !deat,  aa  he  termed  them 
(the  eternal  ivttoadeiyftara^  typea  and  models  of  all 
things,  and  the  op^iu,  or  principles  of  our  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  objecta  pte- 
aented  to  ua  (rd  &mipov  and  ra  iroXka).     Hence  it 
fbllowa,  that  all  theae  detaila  of  knowledge  are  not  the 
lesolts  of  experience,  but  only  developed  by  it.    The 
aool  recollecta  the  ideas,  in  proportion  aa  it  becomea 
acqoatsited  with  their  copiea  (6fiow/taTa\  with  which 
the  world  ia  filled  ;  the  proceas  being  that  of  recalling 
to  mind  the  circumatancea  of  a  atate  of  pre-exiatence. 
{Pkmdo,  vol.  1,  p.  74,  75.  -^Pkmdr.,  vol.  10,  p.  240.) 
Inasmiich  aa  the  objecta  thus  presented  to  the  mind 
cocreapond  in  part  with  ita  tdMa,  they  must  have  aoroe 
pcineiple  in  common ;  that  principle  ia  the  Divinity, 
who  baa  formed  theae  external  objecta  aftav  the  model 
of  the  ideaa.    {J)e  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  116,  oeoa. — 
Tarn ,  ToL  9,  p.  848.)    Such  are  the  fundamental  doo- 
triaea  of  the  philoaophy  of  Plato  ;  in  accordance  with 
which  he  placed  the  princinlea  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction among  the  higheat  lawa  of  philosophy  (PWr., 
▼oL  10,  p  226,  230.  ^I>s  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  122, 
4cc.  \  and  drew  a  diatinction  between  Empmcai  knowl- 
edge and  RiLtioneJ, ;  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
lotellectaal,  the  other  from  the  External  world  (/c6er. 
pof  oloBtfT^  and  voffrdf) ;  making  the  latter  the  only 
tmo  object  of  philoaopby.-^The  diviaion  of  philoaof^y 
into  Logic  (Dialectica),  IdeUpbyaica  (Phyaicdogy  or 


Phykiea),  and  Moimla  (the  Political  SeienceX  hta  bean 
pnncipallv  brought  about  by  Plato  {Sextus  ed.  Xath.^ 
7,  16),  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attribotes  of 
each  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependen* 
ciea,  and  diatinmiiabed  alao  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  meuoda.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  under 
mat  obligation  to  him,  juoad  fornuun.  She  ia  no 
&aa  indebted  to  him  for  the  lighu  he  haa  thrown  upon 
the  above  parte  considered  separately ;  though  he  did 
not  pfofeaa  to  deliver  a  aystem  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  the  attention  of  othera,  in  order  to  farther 
difttoveries. — Plato  considered  the  soul  to  be  a  aelf- 
acting  energy  (ovrd  iawd  Ktvavv. — De  Leg.,  10,  vol. 

9,  p.  88,  eejq.) ;  and,  viewed  aa  combined  with  the 
bo^,  be  diatingniahcd  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
(XoytoriKbc  vovf),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (dAo* 
ytoTUUnf  or  hcidv/itfrucdv),  mutually  corrected  by  a 
aort  of  middle  term  {^^yfiB^  or  t6  ^vfioeiA^^).  The  an- 
imal part  haa  ita  origin  in  the  impriaonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  atill  retains  a  con- 
aciouaneaa  of  the  /deoa,  whereby  it  ia  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  happy  condition  of  apirita.  In  Plato 
we  discover  slso  a  more  complete  oiacrimination  of 
the  facultiea  of  knowledge,  aenaation,  and  volition  {De 
Repub.y  4,  vol.  6,  p.  867,  ed.  Bip.),  with  admirable 
remarka  on  th^ir  operationa,  and  on  the  dififerent  spe- 
ciee  of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motirea  determin- 
ing the  will,  as  well  aa  the  relations  between  thought 
and  apeech.  {TheaL,  ed.  Steph.,  p.  180,  E.,  eeqq.^ 
Phiia.y  p.  36,  D.) — ^Plato  haa  rendered  no  leaa  aer- 
vice  to  philosophy  by  afibrding  it  the  firat  aketch  of  the 
lawa  or  thought,  the  rulea  of  propoaitiona,  of  conclu- 
sions, and  proof,  and  of  the  analytic  method  :  the  dia- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Univeraal  (koivov}  and 
Subatance  (oOo/a) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci- 
denul.  He  diligently  inveatigated  the  characteristica 
of  Truth,  and  detected  the  aigna  of  the  phenomenon 
or  apparent  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  fint  attemnt 
at  the  conatruction  of  a  philoaophical  language  (in  the 
Cntylua) ;  the  first  development  of  an  abatnct  idea 
of  knowledge  and  acience ;  the  firat  logical  atatement 
of  the  propertiee  of  Matter,  Form,  Subatance,  Acci- 
dent, Cauae  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and  Independent 
cauaea  of  Reality  (rd  &»),  and  of  Apparent  Reality 
(^oivdfievov) ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
aa  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  induc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Attribotaa,  eapecially  the  moral  ones ; 
accompanied  bv  remarka  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  eaaay  towarda  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  reaaoninga  drawn  from  Cosmology.    {De  Leg. , 

10,  tol.  0,  p.  68  ;  12,  vol.  9,  p.  229.^PAs/e6.,  vol. 
4,  p.  224.  —  £ptNiMiiu.,  vol.  9,  p.  264,  eeqq.)  He 
rapresents  the  Divinity  aa  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmuch aa  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  (i;^9 — rd 
duop^)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Ideae^  and  conferring,  together  with  a  rotatory  mo- . 
tion,  a  harmoniooa  body,  governed,  aa  m  the  caae  of 
individual  animala,  by  a  rational  spirit.  {Tennenumnt 
Manual  of  PhUoe.,  p.  HO,  eeqq.,  Joknaton*e  traneL) 
— In  theology,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  aa 
of  all  other  ancient  philoaophent  is,  that  from  nothing 
nothinff  can  proceed.  Thia  universal  axiom,  applied 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material 
cauae,  Plato,  in  hia  Timaua,  aaaumea  aa  the  ground  of 
hia  reaaoning  concerning  the  oricni  of  the  work)*  In 
thia  dialogue,  which  eomprehenda  hia  whole  doctrine 
on  the  aubject  of  the  formation  of  the  oniverae,  matter 
ia  ao  manifeetly  spoken  of  aa  eternally  coexiating  with 
Qod,  that  thia  part  of  hia  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
miataken  by  ao  many  learned  and  able  writera,  had 
they  not  been  aeduced  by  the  desire  of  establiahing  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  writinga  of  Plato 
and  Moaea.  It  ia  certain  that  neither  Cicero  {Acad, 
Queut.,  1,  6),  nor  Apoleiua  (1,  p.  184),  nor  Alcinoiia 
(c.  12),  nor  even  the  later  eommenUior  Cbalcidiua, 
ondentood  thair  naalor  in  any  other  aanae  than  aa  ad- 
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Milting  two  primary  and  incorraptiUe  principles,  G6A 
and  Mattar.  Tbo  pasaagea  quoted  by  thoae  who  inai»> 
tain  the  contrary  opinion  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.— Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  to 
eternal  and  infinite  principle.  His  doctrine  on  ^s 
head  ia  thus  explained  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Que«;.„,l, 
8) :  **  Matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and 
formed,  is  a  substance  without  form  or  quality,  but 
capable  of  receiving  all  forms  and  undergoing  every 
kind  of  change ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  auffers 
annihilation,  but  merely  a  solution  of  its  parts,  which 
are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divisible,  and  movesa 
portions  of  space  which  are  also  infinitely  indivisible. 
When  that  principle  which  we  call  quality  is  moved ^ 
and  acta  apon  matter^  it  nndergoea  an  entire  chance, 
and  those  forms  are'  produced  from  which  arises  Uie 
diversified  and  coherent  system  of  the  universe.*' 
This  doctrine  Plato  unfolds  at  large  in  his  Timeus, 
and  particularly  insists  on  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  ne  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any. 
He  calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by  the 
union  of  which  with  matter  the  universe  becomes  per* 
ceptiUe  to  the  senses  ;  and  maintains  that  the  viaible 
world  owes  its  form  to  the  enersy  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectual nature.-^It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
there  is  in  matter  a  necessary,  but  blind  and  refracto- 
'  ly,  force ",  and  that  hence  arises  a  propensity  in  mat- 
ter to  disorder  and  deformity,  which  is  ilie  cause  of 
all  the  imperfection  that  appears  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  origin  of  evil.  On  this  subject  Plato  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  his  conceptions,  he  appears  to  have  thooght, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  Su^ 
preme  Artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute 
bis  designs ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  syatem  of 
Plato,  is  God.  He  tau^t  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and 
Uie  former  of  the  material  workl.  The  nature  of  this 
great  Being  he  pronounced  it  diflScolt  to  discover,  and, 
when  -discovered,  impossible  to  divulge.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  he  inferred  from  the  marks  of  intelligence 
which  appear  in  the  form  and  anangement  of  bodies 
in  the  visible  world  ;  and,  from  the  onity  of  the  mate- 
rial system,  he  concluded  chat  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  formed  must  be  one.  God,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  iocorporeaL  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  The  Divine  Reason,  the  eternal 
jregion  6(  Ideas  or  forms,  Plato  speaks  of  as  having  al- 
ways existed,  and  as  the  Divine  principle  which  «8tab- 
iished  the  order  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have 
^conceived  of  thia  principle,  as  diatinct  not  merely  from 
matter,  but  from  the  eflicient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms, 
•which,  flowing  from  the  foonuin  of  the  divine  essence, 
(have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by  the  eneigy  of 
)the  efficient  cause,  imi^  to  matter,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — ^It  was  another  doctrine  in  the  Platonic 
.system,  that  the  Deity  formed  the  material  world  after 
a  perfect  arohetype,  which  had  eternally  subsisted  in 
his  Reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  soul.  **  God,"  eaya 
he,  "produced  mind  prior  in  time  aa  well  .as  in  excel- 
ilence  to  the  body,  that  the  latter  misht  be  subject  to 
the  former. — From  that  subsUnce,  which  is  indivisible 
and  always  the  same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  divisible,  he  compounded  a  thizd  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  in  the  nature  of  both."-r!-Thia 
substance,  which  is  not  Vernal,  but  produced,  and 
which  derives  the  superior  part  of  its  nature  -ficomiakHl, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  aoppoaed  to  be  the 
.animating  prinoiple  in  the  universe,  ^pervading  and 
Adorning  all  things.  This  third  principle  in  nature  is, 
jiU'the  riatonic  syatem,  iQforiiir  to  (he  .I)ei^>  being  de- 


rived  frdm  that  Divine  Reason  whteh  is  the  leit  of 
the  Ideal  world ;  herein  differing  fundamenuUy  frsni 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  soul  of  the  world,' which 
supposed  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  diffused 
through  the  universe.     It  is  evident,  from  thia  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concemio|[  God  and  the  tool 
of  the  worid,  that  it  differa  matenallv  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  afterward  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    Plato  did  not  suppose  three  substancei 
in  one  divine  essence,  separate  from  the  visible  world ; 
but  tauffht  that  the  Xoyoty  or  Reason  of  God,  ia  ths 
seat  of  the  intelligible  world  or  of  Ideaa,  and  that  lbs 
soul  of  the  world  is  a  third  subordinate  nature,  com- 
pounded of  intelligence  and  matter.     In  the  iangoaga 
of  Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul  which 
proceeds  from  God,  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  several 
parte  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
Gods.     }ie  probably  conceived  many  subordinau  di- 
vinities to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time  with 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  imagined  that  the  Sopiems 
Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  forming  wiuaX 
bodies,  and  superintending  the  visible  world :  a  doc- 
trine which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pyth- 
agoreans, and  particularly  from  TimaBua  the  Locrian. 
— Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  derived  by  emanation  from  God ;  but  that  this  cm- 
aoation  was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  waa  itself  de- 
based by  some  material  admixture ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  human  aoul,  receding  farther  from  the  First 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perception  to  the  sonl  of  the 
world.    He  teaches,  also,  in  express  terms,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immorulity  of  the  rational  aoul ;  but  he 
has  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  upon  aigumeots 
drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  system.    For 
example :  In  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their  con- 
traries ;  the  state  of  sleep  terminates  in  that  of  wa- 
king; and  the  reverse  :  so  life  ends  in  death,  and  death 
in  nfe.    The  sodl  is  a  aimple  indivisible  substance, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  dissolution  or  corruption. 
The  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are  spiritual 
and  incorruptible ;  therefore  its  nature  is  so.     All  our 
knowledffO  is  acquired  by  the  seminiacenoe  of  ideu 
contemplated  in  a  prior  sute :  as  the  tool  most  have 
existed  before  this  life^  it  ia  probable  it  will  continue 
to  exist  after  it.     Life  being  the  oonjonction  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  death  ia  nothinff  more  than  their 
separation.     Whatever  is  the  princi|9e  of  motion  must 
be  incapable  of  deatruction.     Such  is  the  subatance  of 
the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  contain- 
ed in  the  celebrated  dialoeoeof  the  Pbaedto.    It  is 
happy  for  mankind  that  their  belief  of  thie  impoiUDt 
doctrine  reats  upon  firmer  grounds  than  this  futile 
reasoning.    {Enfield^s  Hittory  of  PkUoMpku^  vol.  It 
p.  329,  se^tf.)— The  intetestiog  research  which  Plato 
carried  so  far,  reapecting  the  Suprome  Good,  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  Monls.    Virtue  he  defined  io  be  the 
imitation  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  w- 
semblance  of  his  original ;  or,  in  other  terras,  a  unison 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  accord- 
ing to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  degree  of 
happineas.    Virtue  is  one,  but  compounded  of  four  el- 
ements :  Wisdom,  Courage  or  -Consuncy,  Temper- 
ance, and  Justice-;  which  are  otherwise  termed  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.    Such  virtues  he  describes  as 
arising  out  of  an  independence  of,  and  superiority  to, 
the  influence  of  the  senses.     In  his  practical  philoso- 
phy Plato  blended  a  right  principle  of  mocal  obligation 
with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  homanity ;  and  Muca- 
tioo  he  aescribed  as  a  liberal  cultivation  and  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.    Politics  he  defined  io  be  the  ap- 
plication, on  a  great  scale,  of  the  laws  of  morslity ;  s 
society  being  composed  of  individuals,  and  therefore 
under  jimilar  obligations ;  and  its  end  to  be  liberty 
and  concord.    In  giving  a  aketch  of  his  Repnblic,  ss 
govecDod  aceoidiDg  to  zoosod,  Plato  had  paxticokriy 
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in  ejr«  to  tLe  chancter  and  the  political  difficolties  of 
th«  Greeks,  connecting  at  the  same  time  the  discos- 
eion  of  this  subject  with  his  metaphysical  opinions  re- 
specting the  sod — Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  sen- 
sible representation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection ; 
consequently  it  is  one  with  Truth  and  Goodness,  sod 
inspires  love  which  leads  to  virtue,  forming  what  is 
called  Platonic  love.    {Temummm,  Manual^  p.  117.) 

L  General  View  ofuke  PkUotophy  of  Plato. 

It  requires,  indeed,  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  to  appreciate  the  whole  influence 
which  Plato  has  exercieed  upon  the  human  mind; 
end,  still  more,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  hie  works 
to  comprehend  their  real  scope  atid  depth.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  such  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  his  character  should  genenlly  prevail ;  so  that, 
as  Schleiermacher  well  observes  {Pref.  to  Jntrod.  to 
DiaUfgnes),  his  Inilliant  passages  should  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  students  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  these  were  but  resting-stones  and  reliefa  (ne- 
eeseary  concessions  to  human  weakness)  to  enable 
the  mind  to  ascend  to  a  far  higher  range  of  thought. 
And  yet  there  are  certain  eras  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man reaaon,  in  which  the  operation  of  Platonism  comes 
out  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its 
power  or  disrespect  to  its  memory.  It  was  something 
BBore  than  eloquence  and  fancy  which  Cicero,  perplezed 
•8  be  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma* 
ncBUvres  of  Plato,  discovered  in  those  theories  through 
'vrfaich  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
into  Rome.  It  was  not  mere  inoenuitv  and  abstraction 
which  induced  the  reformers  of  heathenism  to  adopt 
his  name,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Auffustine  {De  Civit, 
Dei,  8,  10),  **rec«n/tores  quiqu€  phUosopki  nobiUsei- 
ffM,  quibtu  Plato  eeetandut  plaeuit^  noUierirU  se  did 
PeripdUiicot  out  AcMdemieosy  sed  PUaonieo9."  Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Chiiatians  always  thought)  most  have  informed  that 
spirit  which,  after  lying  dormant  for  three  centuries, 
was  resuscitated  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism  or  the  Alexsndresn 
School,  rose  op  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith,  to  wres- 
tle with  its  untried  strength,  and  to  bring  out  its  full 
form,  in  prsctsioo,  by  struggles  with  an  antagonist  like 
itself.  Once  more,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  Plato 
was  eelected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
end  with  it  the  law  of  Christianity.  Wherever  Plato 
bas  led,  he  has  elevated  and  improved  the  human  mind. 
He  has  been  followed  too  for — ^farther  than  the  Chris- 
tian may  follow  him ;  and  many  fatal  erron  have 
been  sheltered  under  his  name.  But  those  which 
have  really  sprung  from  him  have  been  erron  of  the 
heart;  errora  which  have  not  degraded  human  nature, 
DOT  sti6ed  the  principle  of  virtue.  Even  the  scepti- 
ciam  of  the  later  academics  offen  no  exception,  for  it 
had  no  authority  whatever  in  the  gen^l  principles  of 
Plato.  Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
been  the  extravagances  of  Platonism ;  coldness,  ma^ 
teriaKsm,  and  scepticism  the  perversions  of  Aristotle. 
Kach,  vrfaen  retained  in  his  proper  subordination,  has 
been  a  useful  servant  to  the  caoae  of  Clmstianity. 
But  the  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  for  higher 
than  that  of  Aristotle ;  one  has  drilled-  the  intellect, 
the  other  disciplined  the  affections ;  one  aided  in  sink- 
rog  deep  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its 
^9fin,  the  other  complicated  and  entangled  its  parts  by 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  system ;  one  supplied 
materials,  the  other  lent  instruments  to  shape  them  ; 
one  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  the 
ffroond  of  reason,  the  other  aecretW  gave  way  to 
them  without  deserting  the  standard  of  authority ;  one, 
.  when  it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  up  h^- 
•csies;  the  other  never  zehelledy  bat  eng^ndend.  and. 


aopporfed  corruption.  No  men  have  more  mistaken 
the  nature  of  Plato's  system  than  those  who  have  re- 
garded  it  as  a  speculative  fabric,  auch  as  men  of  pow- 
erful intellect  have  wrought  out  at  times  in  schools  and 
cfoisten,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them 
to  think,  without  any  necessity  for  action.  Much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Eastern  philosophy  was  of  this  caste. 
It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the  desezt,  very  beautiful 
but  very  useless,  under  an  atmosphere  fixed  and  change 
leas,  perfect  in  all  its  outlines  from  the  absence  of  any- 
thing to  disturb  it.  Such,  also,  was  much  of  the  new 
Alexandrean  speculations,  until  Julian  brought  them 
to  bear  practically  upon  the  purification  of  the  heathen 
polytheism.  Such  also  was  acholasticism,  and  such 
many  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprung  up 
in  Germany  under  the  stimuhis  of  s  craving  curiosity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  We  shall, 
however,  never  undentand  the  value  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy, and  still  less  the  arrangement  and  dependanoe 
of  its  parts,  without  viewing  it  in  this  light,  as  a  prac- 
tical, not  a  speculative,  system.  Even  considered  as 
a  renvtX  of  the-modified  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which, 
probably,  ia  the  true  point  of  view,  it  ia  still  practicsK 
Pythagoras  was  full  of  other  thoughts  than  the  abstract 
relation  of  numbers,  when  he  organized  his  wonderful 
society  to  restore  something  like  right  government 
end  religious  subordination  in  the  republics  of  Msgna 
Gfsscta.  He  was  as  far  from  dreaming  away  his  rea- 
son in  empty  metaphysics,  though  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  as  Loy- 
ola was  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  he  crested  his  singular  polity  for  up- 
holding the  Romanist  foith.  Plato*s  great  obiect  was 
man.  He  lived  with  man,  fek  as  a  man,  held  in- 
teroourse  with  kings,  interested^mself  deeply  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  was  the  pupil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  was  to  have  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  witness  and 
actor  in  the  midst  of  that  ferment  of  humanity  exhibit- 
ed in  the  democracy  of  Athens.  When  sutes  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  and  the  wheels  of  common 
life  move  on  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  fixed 
linee,  men  with  active  minda  may  sit  and  speculate 
upon  the  stare,  or  analyse  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
the  great  convulsions  of  society.  The  object  con- 
stantly before  the  eyea  of  Plato  was  the  incorporated 
spirit,  the  fttya  ^pififiA  of  human  lawlessness.  {Re- 
fub.,  6,  p.  219.)  He  saw  it,  indeed,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  its  power  passed  away,  iu  splendour  torn  off, 
and  all  the  acres  and  ulcera  {Gargias,  p.  109)  which 
other  demagogues  had  pampered  and  concealed,  now 
laid  bare  and  beyond  core.  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
cle to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  thoughtful 
man.  The  state  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the 
real  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  he 
proved,  if  bynothing  elae,  by  one  little  touch  in  the 
Republic.  The  Republic  is  the  summary  of  his  whole 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  other  dialoffuea  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  the  Republic 
is  to  exhibit  the  misery  of  man  let  loose  from  law,  and 
to  throw  out  a  general  plan  for  making  him  subject  to 
law,  and  thus  to  perfect  his  nature.  U  is  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in  Uie  person  of  a  state,  and  in  the  maa- 
teriy  historical  sketch  with  which,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books,  be  draws  the  changes  of  society.  Hav- 
ing painted  in  the  minutest  detail  the  form  of  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  he  fixes  it  by  the  slightest  allusion 
(it  was,  periiaps,  all  he  could  hazard)  on  the  existing 
state  of  Athens;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  frightfol 
propheey  of  that  tyranny  which,  would  inevitably  fol- 
low. All  the  other  dialogues  bring  us  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Republic  bringa*  oa  to  this  as  ita  end  and 
aim.  On  this  view  every  part  of  bis  system  will  fall 
natorafiy  into  place.  Even  questions  apparently  far- 
thest iram  any  pnetical  intention  are  thus  connected 
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widi  Ids  jfkiL    If  in  the  Sophist  be  iodiilges  in  the 
«i08t  subtle  anelytiB  of  our  notion  of  being,  it  it  to 
overthiow  the  Aindamental  fallacy  of  that  metaphysical 
echool  which  was  denying  all  virtue  by  confounding 
all  truth,  and   thus  poisoning  human  nature  at  its 
source,  and  justifying  the  grossest  crimes  both  of  the 
etateaml  of  its  lenders.     If  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  his  noble  theory  of  Ideas,  it  is  to  fix  certain 
immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil ;  and  to  raise  up  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
^  a  being  of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  su- 
jperier  in  power,  unamenable  in  its  independence  to 
those  fsncies  and  passions  of  mankind  which  had  be- 
come, before  the  eyes  of  Plato,  in  individuals  nnbh- 
dled  Justs,  and  in  the  state  an  insanity  of  tyranny.     If 
ia  the  Pannenides  he  takes  us  into  the  obstrusest 
mysteries  of  metaphysics — the  nature  of  unity  and 
Munber — this  also  was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  to 
obviate  abieotion  to  his  own  theory  of  ideas,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doctiine  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — ^unity  in 
goodness — one  truth  in  action  and  thouflht — as  opposed 
to  that  polytheism  of  reason  which  mskes  eveiy  man*s 
conscience  bis  god.    It  grappled  also  with  a  myateiy 
which  meets  us  at  the  foundation  of  every  deep  theory, 
and  in  the  forms  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Christianity 
as  well  as  in  heathenism ;  a  mystery  which,  true  in 
itoeli^  as  wholly  distinct  from  man,  has  yet  a  corre- 
sponding mysteiy  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
nind;  and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher to  sUte  the  same  seeming  paradox  for  tne  very 
foundation  of  his  system,  which  Ohristianity  lays  down 
at  once  as  its  grand  and  all-comprehensive  doctrine. 
A41  unity  implies  plurality— all  plurality  must  end  in 
unity.    So  also  the  iMuiry  in  the  Thea;tetus  into  the 
nature  of  science  borifno  resemblance  whatever  in  ita 
object  to  any  mere  speculative  theoriea  of  Kant  or  his 
followers.    It  was  a  necessary  part  of  that  system 
which  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of  the  Sophists, 
and  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  truth  against 
a  minoua  sensualism  and  empiricism,  which  wss  sap- 
ping all  the  foundations  of  society.    Even  the  seem- 
»ig^  frivolous  and  often  wearisome  snbtletieB  which 
occur  in  the  Sophist,  the  Euthydemus,  and  the  Politi- 
ens,  are  intended  as  dialectical  exercises  for  the  pupil 
whom  Plato  is  forming  to  become  the  saviour  and 
guardian  of  a  sUte.    Even  the  philological  absurdities 
«f  the  Cratylns  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
He  perpetually  suggeste  the  fe«  in  the  dialogues  them- 
eelves.    And  in  (he  Republic  (lib.  7)  be  gives  at  length 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  introduced.     Veiy 
much  of  the  plan  of  his  dialogues,  for  reasons  which  he 
himself  supplies,  is  purposely  left  in  obscurity.    And 
the  test  of  the  sUtement  here  rosde  must  lie  in  a 
careful  reference  to  the  works  themselves.     But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Plato,  the  '*  first  of  philoso- 
phers,*' who  msde  practical  goodness  sndduty  the  one 
great  end  of  life;  whose  wImIc  history,  as  well  as  his 
theories,  are  full  of  views,  not  of  speculstive  fancies,  but 
of  practical  improvement  to  society  (Coiivtv.,  p.  S60) ; 
the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionysius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Laws; 
who  recognised,  indeed,  intellect  and  truth  as  neces- 
eary  conditions  of  man*s  perfection,  but  made  *^tbe 
good  and  the  beautiful,*'  his  heart  and  his  affectiona, 
the  nrling  principle  of  his  actions ;  who  never  looked 
down  upon  minds  beneath  hha  without  thinking  of  the 
task  of^ education,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  to  that 
image  of  the  Deity  which  he  had  formed  uom  all  im- 
aginable perfection,  without  seeing  in  it,  not  merely  an 
nbstraction  of  intellect,  nnity,  identity,  eternity,  but 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice ;   the  Maker  of  the 
world,  because  he  delighted  in  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures ;  the  Dispenser  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave, 
the  Cause  of  all  good  thii|^  {Rejnth.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 
ther  and  King  of  all :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
«nchA  nan,  with  sHoqg  afibotiooi^  irftwwnmaf  deio- 


tion  to  hit  end,  abedlute  unity  of  pnnoee  incnlcated  in 
all  hia  doctrines,  and  exhibited  in  the  outlines  of  his 
work,  should  have  stood  before  any  scene  of  humani- 
ty, least  of  all  before  the  spectacle  of  an  Atheniu 
democracy,  without  having  his  whole  soul  possessed 
by  man  and  the  relationa  m  man,  instead  of  things  and 
the  relstions  of  things ;  that  he  should  have  wasted 
those  powers,  so  elevated  and  so  pure,  in  idle  subtl»> 
ties ;  that  be  should  have  thrown  out  his  fancies  in 
fragments,  as  one  vrhose  life  was  aimless ;  or  that, 
wrought  as  they  are  in  every  line  with  a  consummate 
art,  linked  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  reticulations,  they  were  not  intended 
as  a  system;  and  as  a  system  will  eome  out  to  as 
when  the  focus  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  is 
regarded  as  a  mighty  efibrt  to  elevate  man  to  his  per- 
fection, and  his  perfection  where  only  it  can  be  reachsd* 
in  a  social  and  political  form.    We  are  most  anxious 
to  fix  attention  on  this  point  (let  it  be  a  fancy — take  it 
as  hypothesis,  only  try  it),  because,  wherever  it  bss 
been  lost  (snd  we  cannot  name  the  commentator  who 
has  wholly  found  it),  the  whole  of  Platens  works  have 
been  viewed  in  inextricable  confusion.    Even  Sehleier- 
macher  has  fsiled  in  his  clew.    Men  seem  to  have 
wandered  about  as  in  a  maze ;  here  admiring,  there 
perplexed,  there  completely  at  a  stand.    No  order, 
no  limits,  no  end.    Fragments  have  been  dealt  with 
as  wholes,  and  wholes  as  fragments ;  irony  misuken 
for  earnestness,  and  earnestness  for  irony ;  play  for  the 
fancy  gravely  dealt  with  as  meditstion  for  the  reason, 
and  exercises  for  boys  trested  as  the  serious  occupa- 
tion of  men.     Spurious  pieces  have  been  admitted 
which  destroyed  all  consistency  of  thooght.     Doubts 
raised  to  remove  error  or  rouse  curiosity,  have  been 
carried  off  as  final  decisions,  until  Plato,  the  very  dog- 
matist of  philosophy,  has  been  msde  the  ringlesder  of 
Pynhonists  and  sceptics.    And  even  the  holiest  snd 
purest  of  ethics,  which  never  stopped  short  of  its  ob- 
ject till  man's  raind  was  withdrawn  from  sense  snd 
his  heart  was  fixed  upon  its  God,  has  been  calumniated 
and  perverted.    But  take  this  cenual  position :  look 
as  a  philosopher  on  man,  and  on  man,  in  his  whole  per- 
sonality, as  a  living,  immortal  soul,  instinct  with  sffcc- 
tion  and  fseling,  which  cannot  rest  except  in  bemgs 
like  himself.    See  him  vainly  struggling  to  realize  that 
noble  creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  first,  snd  to 
raise  up  a  polity  or  church  in  the  faculties  of  his  own 
nsture,  ana  from  the  members  of  civil  society  ;  then 
contemplste  the  wreck  of  such  a  pUn  in  the  contam- 
inated youth  and  remorseless  tyrsnny  of  the  Athenisn 
commonwealth ;  all  that  was  noble  in  its  nature,  its 
"  lion  hesrt'*  and  **  human  reason"  (JRcpii^.,  hb.  9,  p. 
346),  ."starved,  emaciated,  and  degraded;"  and  the 
'*  many-headed  monster  of  its  passions,"  woXvKe^aXw 
i^pififia^  ^  howling  round  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;"  and 
then  a  new  light  will  fall  upon  the  meaning  and  order 
of  these  works,  which  were  intended  to  do  all  that 
mere  philosophy  could  do— to  raise  a  solemn  protest 
sgainst  the  sins  which  it  witnessed ;  to  overthrow  the 
sophistries  which  pandered  to  those  oorruptione ;  to 
open  a  ikobler  scene ;  and  to  create  some  yesming  for 
its  attainment  in  those  few  untainted  minds  which  na- 
ture had  prepared  for  ita  enjoyment.     Id  this  view  all 
will  be  clear :  the  grand  close  of  all  the  dialogues  in 
the  Republic  and  Laws ;  the  striking  mode  in  which 
all  the  rest  sre  worked  into  these  two ;  the  commence- 
ment of  them  in  the  PhsMlrus,  and  the  perfect  eousist- 
ency  of  that  piece,  in  sny  other  view  so  wiki  and  het- 
erogeneous ;  the  deep,  melancholy  tone  which  pervades 
every  allusion  of  Plato  to  scenes  before  his  eyee  ;  the 
saticipetion  of  coming  evilt  the  sort  of  prophetic  ele- 
vation as  he  opens  his  "dream"  of  tbst  city  wherein 
all  goodness  siionhl  dwells"  whether  such  has  ever 
OKi^ed  in  the  infinity  of  days  gone  by,  or  even  now 
oxists  an  the  East  far  from  our  sight  and  knowkdgv, 
fir  wii  he  peiehance  heieafter"— hut "  which,  thoa^^ 
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it  be  not  on  witfa»  mwt  hvrs  «  pettttii  of  it  laid  op  in 
lieavoD,  for  hin  who  wishes  to  beiiold  it,  uid«  beholding) 
losolvos  to  dw«U  there/'  {IUpub,y  lib.  9,  p.  840.) 
So  also  we  sfaftll  enter  into  the  ediicationsi  coaiacter 
of  his  works ;  their  high  practical  morality,  the  mode 
in  which  every  question  is  carried  up  into  the  nature 
of  truth,  and,  ihrouch  truth,  is  connected  with  virtue ; 
4he  poeition  whidi  ueology  oocupies,  and  the  practical 
mode  in  which  it  is  applied ;  the  absence  of  ihose  ab- 
stract metaphyaical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  into  which  human  reason  slways  foils  when  it 
•nalyses  mental  conceptions  beyond  what  practical 
duty  requires;  and  into  which  the  Neo-Platonicians 
did'foilt  and,  still  more,  the  Gnostics,  while  they  boasted 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  as  one  who 
had  not,  Uke  them,  penetrated  "  into  the  depths  of  the 
Imelligible  Essence.''  {Porpkyr.,  VU,  PUUoi  c.  U.) 
Even  the  (wcm  ef  Plato's  works  will  derive  new  light 
and  beauty  from  considering  them  as  instruments  of 
instnction,  not  vehicles  for  speculation.  The  mode 
m  which  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  fractured  linea  of 
Che  diak>gue ;  the  arresting  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing en  answer  to  every  position ;  the  gradual  opening 
of  diflkulties ;  the  carrying  of  the  eye  %nd  imagmation 
to  the  truth  by  portions  of  broken  winding-stairs  of 
•rgUBient,  lesdmg  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hong 
ix^ether  in  masses,  rather  than  the  throwing  open  be- 
§9te  the  reader  an  easy  asoeodinff  plane,  which  requires 
BO  labour  and  stimvoates  no  tooufffat.  So  also  the 
successive  overthrow  of  opinions ;  Uie  sudden  startii^ 
vp  of  doubts  in  apparently  the  moat  open  ground ;  the 
skill  with  which  the  drama  of  the  arffoment  is  broken 
up  into  scenes  and  acts,  heightened  by  a  stage  dee- 
oration,  and  relieved  with  the  solemn  or  the  grotesque; 
the  rich  melo-dramatic  myths  which  so  ^ten  close 
them;  the  character  of  Socrates  himself  imbodying 
the  attributea  and  duties  of  the  Grsek  chorus ;  the  se- 
lection of  the  psrties  among  the  young;  Uie  tests 
which  are  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  qusl- 
ities  of  mind  which,  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7),  are  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  those  who  make  anv  prog^ 
vees  in  goodness ;  the  gradual  development  of  the  sys- 
tem in  ezsct  proportion  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  hearer ;  and  the  order  of  the  sceptical  dialogue, 
all  mors  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without  any  deo- 
laration  of  the  truth,  and  forming  aeriea  of  enigmas, 
to  lesd,  like  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  to  the  grand,  open 
portal  of  the  Republic:  all  these  and  many  other 
points  will  assume  a  wholly  different  character,  whether 
we  consider  Plato's  work  ss  intended  to  declsre  his 
opinions,  or  ss  constructed  for  the  purpoee  of  eztrice- 
ting,  by  a  tried  and  thooghtfol  process,  the  minds  which 
it  was  still  possible  to  save  from  the  foUiea,  and  sins, 
and  miseries  in  which  the  madneea  of  the  age  and  a 
vicious  system  of  education  were  plongmg  them.  All 
this,  to  persons  who  never  read  Plato,  or  reed  him 
cnreleasly  and  contemptuously,  aa  men  in  this  day  do 
reed  whatever  they  oo  not  imderstend,  at  the  first 
glimpse  will  appear  exaggerated  and  enthusiastic. 
And  no  answer  can  be  siven  but  a  demand  that  the 
trial  should  be  made,  and  the  hypothesis  taken  as  a 
dew.  If  it  is  folse,  it  will  fail.  But  none  whom  wise 
men  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approached  the 
name  of  Plato  without  reverence  and  gratitude.  All 
have  been  impressed  especially  with  his  exquisite  skill 
es  an  artist  or  constructor  of  his  works  (Scklaer' 
macheTf  Inirod.  Pref.) ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
which  gives  harmony  and  symmetry  to  them  all. 
Some  pUns,  however,  must  exist.  If  we  went  to  form 
e  judgment  on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
vre  do  not  plant  ourselves  in  a  nook,  before  aome  dis- 
nroportioned  arch,  or  out  of  sight  of  the  central  aisle. 
We  seek  for  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  builder 
himself  beheld  it  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and 
then  the  whole  fabric  comee  out.  And  the  illuatntion 
will  beer  to  be  dwelt  on.    Whoever  stndiM  Plato  it 
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tnadiof  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens  always  felt  it 
So  even  Christianity  confessed.  {CUm.  Alex,,  1,  p 
89,  316.)  And  we  may  stand  among  bis  venerable 
works  as  in  a  vast  and  consecrated  fabric ;  vistes  and 
aisles  of  thoughte  opening  on  eveiy  side ;  high  thoughts, 
that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven  ;  pillars,  and  niches,  and 
cells  within  cells,  mixing  in  seeming  confusion,  aiid  a 
veil  of  tracery,  and  foliage^  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming 
through  '*  dim  religious  forms ;"  all  leading  up  to  God ; 
all  blessed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  tbougn  an^efflo- 
ence  dimmed  and  half  fost  in  the  contominated  reason 
of  man.  {Btitiah  Critic  and  Quarterly  TUologic^ 
iieeieis,  No.  47,  p.  d,  9tqq.) 

II.  Works  of  Plato. 

We  have  thirty-five  dialogues  generally  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fifty-six  dislogues,  if 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Republic  and  Laws  sep- 
arately. These  dialoguee  have  somewhat  of  a  dm- 
matic  form,  and  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
claas  of  readers^  and  those  who  are  habituated  to  the 
exercise  of  reflection.  The  briilisnt  imagination  of 
the  author  has  strewed  upon  them  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  and  adorned  thtsm  with  all  the  gracee  of  the 
Attic  diction ;  and  he  haa  frequently  interwoven  with 
them  poetic  aUegoriea,  and  political  and  theological 
fictions.  The  analogy  between  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  dramatic  Ptecea  is  in  many  respects  so  groat,  that, 
accordioff  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  certein  Thrasyllus 
formed  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into  so  many  tetral* 
ogiee.  Still  we  must  not  imagine  from  this  that  Plato 
Md  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  series  of  works.— Schleiermacher,  the  celebrated 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  dialogues 
iiito  four  cksses :  those  of  the  first  class  comprehend 
the  elemente  of  philoeophy ;  as  the  Phndrus,  Protsgo- 
ras,  Parmenides,  Lysis,  Lachee,  Charmides,  and  £u* 
tbyphron.  In  the  dialogues  of  the  second  class,  these 
principles  receive  their  application ;  as  in  the  Gor* 
gias,  The»tetus,  Menon,  Isuthydemus,  Sophiste,  Po> 
Eticus,  Pbmion,  and  Pbilebos.  In  the  dialogues  of 
the  third  class,  the  invesrijeations  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found character ;  as  the  Tinueus,  Critiaa,  Repoulic, 
and  Laws.  The  fourth  clsss  comprehends  what  he 
terma  dialogues  of  circumstance,  as  the  Crito,  and  the 
Defence  of  Socrmtes.  This  distribution  is  certeinly 
an  ingenious  one ;  but,  in  order  to  be  df  any  real  value, 
the  first  three  dasaes  ought  to  form  also  three  chron- 
oloffical  series,  and  we  ought  thus  to  see  the  system 
of  rlato  come  into  existence,  develop  iteelf,.and  at« 
tein  to  maturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. — An- 
other German  writer  (jSocAct,  iher  PUlon$  Schrifim^ 
Muneken^  18S0,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  the  dialogues 
in  the  following  manner :  L  Diak^es  relative  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  Socrates :  the  Euthyphron,  Defence, 
Crito,  Pbadrus,  Cratylua :  8.  Dialogues  which  foim 
a  kind  of  continuation  to  each  other :  the  Tbentetue, 
Sophiste,  Politicus,  Republic,  Timaus,  and  Critiaa: 
3.  Dialogues  directed  agamst  folse  philosophy :  the 
Eothydemus,  Protogoras,  Gorgiaa,  Ion,  Hipnias:  4. 
Dial<^ee  treating  of  specolatif  e  queetions :  tne  Phe* 
don,  Thentetos,  Sophists,  Pbilebos,  Timwus,  and  PUw 
otenidea :  5.  Dialogues  devoted  to  polities,  or  the  art 
of  ^vernment :  the  Politicus,  Minos,  Republic,  Laws, 
Epmomis:  6.  Diafogues  treating  of  rhetorical  topics: 
the  Gorgias,  Menexenus,  Phndrus,  Banouet :  7.  Di- 
alogues relative  to  individuals  accustomeo  to  associate 
with  Socrates :  the  Tbeages,  first  Alcibisdes,  Laches, 
Theatetos:  8.  Dialogues  in  which  the  question  ie 
discussed,  whether  virtue  csn  be  teu^t :  the  Euthy* 
demus,Prot8goras,  and  Menon:  9.  Dialogues  in  which 
false  opinions  are  considered :  the  Thestetos,  Soph- 
iste, Eothydemus,  Cratylus :  10.  Dialogues,  the  titles 
of  which  indicate  particular  subjecte ;  ss  the  Chsrmi- 
de%or  of  Moderatioa ;  the  LndMs,  or  of  Bravery ; 
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the  Lysis,  or  of  Friendship ;  the  EnthypfaroD,  or  of 
Piety,  dec. — It  will  appear  from  this  classiEcatton,  that 
the  same^ialogue  may  thus  belong  to  different  cate- 
ffories  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  point  of  ^iew 
m  which  we  regard  it ;  which  destroys,  of  course,  all 
the  utility  of  the  arrangement.— We  come  now  to  an- 
other question  of  much  greater  importance.     Inde- 
j^ndently  of  the  thirty-^ve  dialogues  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Plato,  there  are  eight  which  the  unanimous 
-  opinions  of  the  ^mmarians,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  has  rejected  as  spurious.     In  the  number, 
however,  of  the  thirty- five,  there  are  several,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  our  own  days,  the  rigid  criticism 
of  Germany  has  undertaken  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  dialogues  from  the  Int  of  tbe  works  of 
Plato.    Four  writers,  in  particular,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject :  Tennemann,  Schleiermacher, 
Ast,  and  Socher.    {Tennemawt,  System  der  PUUonU' 
cken  Pfttlosophief  4  vols.  8vo,  1792. — Schleiemuuiktr^ 
PItUans  Wtrkty  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1817-26. — Ait, 
Plafotu  Leben  und  Sehriften,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo. — 
Socher,  OberPUtone  Schrifteriy  Munchen,  1820,  8vo.) 
To  these  may  be  added  Thiersch,  the  author  of  an  able 
criticism  on  the  work  of  Ast  (Jahrbuch  der  Literatur., 
Wten.,  1818,  vol.  3,  p.  69,  eegq.).   What  renders  the 
decbion  of  this  question  peculiarly  difficult  is,  that,  of 
the  writers  contemporary  with  Plato,  Xendphon  alone 
remaina  to  us,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  him.    Ar- 
istotle, his  disciple,  refers  but  seldom  to  his  master's 
dialogues:  sometimes  he  mentions  his  opinions,  but 
■Iwsys  under  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  even  refera  to  dialogues  in  which  the  last-mention- 
ed philosopher  is  not  one  of  tbe  interlocutors,  as  in  the 
Laws.    All  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost,  down  to  Dionystus  of 
Halicamassus,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
in  this  ioquiiy.    The  number  of  witnesses  increases 
Tory  considerably  after  this ;  bnt  they  lived  at  a  period 
when  that  species  of  criticism  which  is  able  to  separ- 
ate the  false  from  the  true  was  as  yet  completely  un- 
known.   The  classification  of  Thrasyllus  makea  tis 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  gransmariana  of  his 
time,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato :  those  which  he  excludes  from  bis  categories 
were  regarded  as  supposititious,  but  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
was  allowed  to  the  rest,  unless  it  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  case  was  never  contested.    Amid  this  array  of 
Begative  authorities,  Ast,  who  of  all  the  mod'ema 
has  pushed  his  scepticism  on  this  head  the  farthest, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
is  that  of  Aristotle,  and  he  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
wei^t  of  his  testimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thority in  matters  of  criticism.    But  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments, after  having  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life 
with  Plato,  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  respectins 
the  works  of  his  master  1    Admitting,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
and  taste  could  mistake  to  such  a  degree  the  style  of 
his  msster,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  also  as  to  the  fact  whether  Plato  did  com- 
poae  such  or  such  a  workt    After  having  rid  himself 
m  this  unsatisfactory  manner  of  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, Ast,  scknowledging  the  authority  of  fourteen  dia* 
logues,  attacks  at  the  same  time  the  remaminff  twenty- 
one  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written.    He  finds  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  others,  and  against  some  no  doubt  the 
charge  will  hold  good ;  but  the  question  may  fairly  be 
asked  in  reply,  whether  a  writer,  in  other  respects  class- 
ic, ought,  in  sU  his  productions,  to  attain-to  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  reached  in  some  1    Most 
•f  the  arguments  advanced  by  Aat  have  been  refuted 
by  Thiersch  and  Socher.    The  latter  writer,  however, 
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in  assigninff  to  Plato  the  graater  part  of  die  didogoei 
which  Schleiermacher  aiS  Ast  consider  spurious,  is 
unwilling  himself  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Sophists,  Politicos,  and  Pamenides.— -Another  mte^ 
esting  question  is  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
chronological  order  of  the  dialogues.  This  question 
has  a  double  aspect :  it  regards  both  the  time  when 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  Uken  place,  and  that 
when  the  author  is  thought  to  have  composed  it  It 
is  often  impossible  to  fix  the  former  of  these  perieds, 
by  reaaon  of  the  numerous  anachronisms  with  which 
Plato  is  justly  chargeable.  So  numerous,  indeed,  ars 
they,  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Plato  attach- 
ed no  importance  whatever  to  the  gjjiog  >io  •iv  ^  his- 
toric probability  to  his  dialo^[oes.  The  second  period, 
that  of  their  composition,  is  important  in  a  different 
point  of  view ;  for,  were  it  possible  to  fix  with  cer- 
Uinty  the  time  when  each  dialogue  was  vmtten,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  whole 
collection,  we  would  be  much  better  able  to  mark  tbe 
development  of  his  system.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  historical  data  afforded  by  any  one 
dialogue  is  often  insufficient  for  fixing  the  period  when 
it  was  written,  because  Plato  is  very  negliseot  in  point 
of  chronolosy.— The  literary  life  of  Plato  has  bean  di- 
vided into  four  periods :  the  first  ends  with  the  death 
of  Socrates,  ana  reaches  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  Pla- 
to'a  life ;  the  second  extends  to  the  founding  of  the 
Academy,  or  Plsto*s  fortieth  year ;  the  third  embraces 
the  maturity  of  his  life,  or  about  twenty  years ;  the 
fourth  his  old  age,  also  of  twenty  years. — To  tbe  first 
of  these  periods  belong  the  four  dialogues  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates, 
such  as  the  Eothypbron,  Crito,  Defence  of  Socrates, 
and  Phasdo.  Socher  is  undoubtedly  right  in  conjec- 
turing that  this  latter  was  written  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Socrates.  The  reasons  urg^ed  by  Schleier- 
macher for  placmg  it  in  a  later  period  are  purely 
speculative,  and  advanced  merely  lor  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  system.— -In  the  same  period,  and  even 
OTior  to  the  four  dialogues  just  nsmed,  are  ranged  the 
Theages,  one  of  tbe  first  of  Plato*a  prodactions,  the 
Leches,  first  Alcibiades,  Hippsrchus,  Minos,  Rivals, 
Cfaarmides,  Lysis,  second  Hippias,  Olitopbon,  Craty- 
lus,  and  Mono,  aopposing  all  tJieee  to  be  the  composi- 
tions of  Plato.  -^Ten  dialogues  are  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond period,  either  becauae  they  contain  some  chrono- 
logical particular  which  enablee  us  to  assign  them  to 
the  time  that  intervened  between  tbe  deaih  of  Soc- 
rates and  the  founding  of  the  Academy ;  or  because, 
though  wanting  such  an  index  of  their  age,  they  still 
evidently  belong  to  this  period.  In.  all  these  ]Modoc- 
tions,  Plato  appear^to  have  bad  for  his  object  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  enterprise  which  had  been  intempted 
by  the  death  of  Socrates,  namely,  the  war  against  the 
Sophiste.  Theee  dialogues  are  the  Ion,  Eotfaydemus, 
the  first  Hippias,  the  Protsfforas,  Goigias,  Thestetns, 
Sophist,  Politicos,  Parmenides,  and  Philebus. — Alt  the 
other  dialogues  of  Plato,  excepting  the  Timaros  sod 
Critias,  namely,  the  Ph«drus,  Mennxenus,  Banquet, 
Republic,  were  written  by  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
ana  before  age  had  impaired  his  mental  powers,  or 
daring  the  twenty  yeara  m  which  he  directed  the  Acad- 
emy. In  the  fourth  period,  Plato  wrote  the  letters  that 
have  come  down  to  us  (supposing  that  these  are  acto* 
ally  his),  his  great  work  on  the  laws,  and  the  two  dia- 
loguea  entitled  Timaus  and  Critias. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  individual  produc- 
tions of  tlM  philosopher,  premising  that  most  of  the 
Plstonio  dialoguee  have,  as  will  presently  be  perceived, 
a  double  title.  The  former  of  these  is  commonly  tbe 
name  of  the  individual  who  bears  tbe  most  promnent 
part  in  the  dialogue ;  the  second  is  the  addition  of 
eome  later  hand,  and  has  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  dialogue  itself.  As  these  contenU,  however,  are, 
ibr  the  moat  part,  yen  diveniiied  in  their  nature,  this 
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Momdcltnof  titlwfti«fi<dqiwnU]r  aptM  mitlMd  Uwett- 
xiftl  obienrer.    ( Wgff^  €d  Sympo9.t  p.  86,  »e^.  ^-^Ast^ 
md  Repmk.,  p.  9\9.^Margefutem,  ad  Rijmb.y  p.  99.  V^ 
The  works  of  Piato,  thee,  are  as  follows :  1.  nfturayo- 
poc.  ^  Sof eoroc;  "  Protagvra»,  of  tht  SopkisU,**   This 
dialogoo,  a  dkejf-i^cswvn  of  Piato,  is  directed  acainat 
the  sophists,  who  are  deacribed  io  it  aa  ezceedingly 
unfit  either  to  impart  knowledge  of  virtue  to  oUms,  or 
to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  practising  it.     Pro- 
tagoras, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
is  made  to  appear  a  model  of  ckarUUanerUy  had  arri- 
ved at  Athena.     A  certain  Hippocratea,  unwilling  to 
lose  so  fsTOorable  an  opportnni^  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion, requests  Socrates  to  present  him  to  the  sophist. 
fiocrates  consents,  hut  first  impresses  Hippocrates  with 
the  propriety  of  his  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
science  which  this  stranger  has  brought  with  him,  be- 
Ibre  he  ventures  to  become  one  of  his  pupils,    lliey, 
in  consequence,  paj  a  visit  to  Protagoraa,  and  find  him 
•nrraonded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  auditory.     A 
colloquy  thereupon  begins  between  the  sophist  and 
Socrates,  in  which  Prodicus  snd  Hippias,  friends  of 
the  former,  also  bear  a  part.    The  object  of  Protago- 
na  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  learning  virtue  aa  one 
leame  kn  ait  or  exercise ;   bat  the  questions  put  by 
8oei«t«s  oiiibanrass  him  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  an- 
swers be  mak«s  from  time  to  time  involve  him  in  so  many 
contvadictions,  that  the  futility  of  the  pretended  science 
•f  the  sophists  becomes  fully  apparent.    No  little  mis- 
take lias  been  caused  by  giving  to  the  term  "  sophist'* 
a  wveng  etymological  signification.     It  does  not  mean 
what  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  English,  artful  snd  il- 
logical reasoners :  the  Sophists  were  the  persons  who 
professeid  to  fiuike  ethert  toite.    They  were  the  great 
matrocters.    Undoubtedly  the  office  they  assumed  im- 
plied their  own  personal  wiadom  ;  and  the  neceasity 
of  maintaining  appearanoea  without  any  real  stock  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  pleasing  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  habits 
of  ingenious  trickery  which  have  since  been  known  by 
their  name.     But,  as  Protagorsa  himself  states,  it  was 
aa  the  original  introducers  of  a  wholly  new  scheme  of 
education  that  they  took  their  aUnd,  made  their  money, 
and  incurred,  in  no  few  inatanco*,  the  odium  of  politi- 
cal innovators.     In  this  light  they  were  regarded  by 
Plato.     Nothing  could  be  more  tempting  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  youth  of  Athens,  for  clever,  conceited, 
ambitious  men,  by  their  own  theory  discumbered  of  a 
conscience,  and  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  provide 
for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task  of  fit- 
ting them  for  those  public  duties  of  life  which  in  a 
Grecian  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action. 
And  rhetoric,  as  the  main  engine  of  political  eminence, 
they  were  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching.     The  habit 
of  disputation,  which  sent  Hippies  every  year  to  the 
Olympic  games,  to  challenge  a  run  upon  his  pantologi- 
cal  budget,  and  to  improvise  on  all  possible  questions ; 
jost  as  scholssticism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  scholsrs 
np  and  down  Europe,  to  post  their  themes  and  syllogisms 
at  the  gates  of  universities,  had  given  them  a  thorough 
command,  not  over  language  alone,  but  over  all  the 
arts  of  concealing  ignorance  and  misleading  weakneaa 
which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  demagogue.    Lan- 
guage, as  the  instrument  of  power  over  minds ;  lan- 
guage, as  the  imperfect  medium  of  communicating 
nSeas,  and,  therefore,  the  readiest  meaoa  of  mixing  and 
embezzling  them  in  the  transfer ;  language,  aa  the  art 
of  pleasing ;  language,  as^  the  never-failing  subject  for 
etymological  ingenuity  to  anatomize  ;  language,  again, 
as  the  natural  transcript  of  the  human  mind,  ana  the 
human  mind  in  that  low,  vulgar  form,  in  which  alone 
a  popular  leader  or  an  expediency-philosopher  can  see 


it,  or  wish  to  see  it ;  language,  in  all  these  tights, 
to  the  sophists  everything.    It  waa  their  stock  in  trade ; 
the  noetnm  thoy  offnad  for  eato,  the  nady,  wblnahp 


ing  witaon  to  lU  their  paiadozea.    Hehoo  the  prooh 
inence  given  in  so  many  of  Plato's  dialoguea  to  the  aub- 
ject  of  language ;  and  especially  the  uovariable  con- 
nexion between  the  practical  abuse  of  rhetoric  and 
metaphysical  diacussions  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  snd 
of  truth.    This  is  also  the  key  to  the  Cratylus,  a  dia^ 
logue  which,  by  the  moat  singular  misconception,  has 
bmn  aearched  by  Greek  critics  for  etymologies,,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  aerioua  extravaganza,  to  expose 
the  Home-Tookism  of  the  day,  and  ita  connexion  with 
the  metaphysicB  of  sophistiy.    (Brituh  Critic  and 
Quarterly  l^htological  Remew^  No  47,  p.  31,  «cf.)^- 
Tbe  Protagoras  shows  that  Plato,  wholly  engroMod 
.with  the  philosophical  topics  which  he  makes  l^retes 
and  hia  interlocutors  discuss,  troubles  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  guarding  against  anachronisms.     In  this  dia* 
logue  Pertclea  and  his  two  sons  are  atill  living,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  necessarily  supposes  the  era  of  the 
pioce  to  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  489 ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  aee,  in  the  course  of  this  same  dialogue, 
that  the  rich  Calliaa  hss  already  lost  his  father  Hippon- 
icus.     Now  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  the  orator  An- 
docides,  that  Hipponicus  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Delium,  or  B.C.  424.     Thus  Plato  makes  Pericles  to 
hi(ve  died  five  or  six  yean  too  Iste,  or  Hipponicus  five 
or  six  years  too  early.    {Journal  de»  Savans^  1830,  p. 
678.) — 2.  ^aXdpoi,  if  nepl  rov  koXov,  **PhadnUt  or 
concerning  Beauty."    I'his  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuition  of  the  preceding.     In  the  Protagoraa,  Plato 
shows  that  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  to  conduct  one 
along  the  path  to  virtue,  since  they  were  unacquainted 
with  it  themselves;  and  now,  in  the  Pbndrus,  ha 
characterizea  their  rhetoric  as  a  futile  krt.     Henisch, 
however,  gives  a  more  general  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  tikis  dialogue.    {LusiiB  AnuUoriuit  Gr<BUt  ^ 
Heenuch,  Pramissa  ett  (jommentaiio  de  audore  ore^ 
tionUf  ulrum  LysuB  sii  an  PUUowUf  Lips.,  1827.) 
This  dialogue  waa  composed,  according  to  Stallbaumf 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Qly mpiad.    ( Stallb. ,  Dio^ 
jnUatio  de  PicUonis  mta,  du:.,  p.  26.)   It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  a 
practical,  the  other  a  theoretical   tendency.     In  the 
firat  of  theae  Plato  proves  his  thesis  by  an  example, 
namely,  by  a  discourse  on  love  or  beauty,  composed 
by  Lysias,  who  had  just  left  the  school  of  the  sophists, 
and  to  which  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  aub- 
ject :  in  the  aecond  part,  the  principlea  and  rules  of 
the  sophists  sre  examined.    It  is  in  this  dialogue  that 
we  remark  for  the  first  time  that  blending  of  the  So- 
cratic  philosophy  with  the  dogmas  of  tbs  schools  of 
Ionia,  Elea,  and  luly^  which  characterizes  the  system 
of  Plato.     These  dogmas  are,  that  of  a  previous  stato 
of  existence,  the  reminiscbnces  of  which  are  the  source 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  that  of  the  three  virtuea,  or  energies  of  the  soul 
(AoyiOTucoVj  OvfUK&v,  'EwiSi/iafnKOi^.     The    Ph»- 
drus  is  filled  with  poetry,  and  toe  discourse  on  Love, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Socratea,  is  almost  a  continual 
parody  on  Homer.   Whether  the  discourse  on  Love  or 
Beauty,  mentioned  in  this  dialogue,  waa  actually  a  pro- 
duction of  Lysias,  is  a  question  which  Hsnisch  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation,  and  for  the 
afllirmative  or  which  he  gives  his  sofifrage.    (Compare 
Bockh,  ad  Plat.  Minoem,  p.  182.— Fan  Heusde,  Ittit, 
Platon.,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)--8.  Tofryiac,  p  irepH  T^mp*^ 
x^r,  "  Gorgias^  or  concerning  Rhetoric"     Rhetoric, 
which  in  the  Phedrua  baa  been  conaidered  as  an  art, 
is  regarded  in  the  Gorgiaa  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Socratea  disputes  with  Goisias,  the  rhetor  Polus,  and 
Callicies,  on  the  utility  of  the  science  under  this  latter 
aspect :  he  represents  it  aa  dangeroua,  because,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  itself,  aa  its  only  object,  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
S lining  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude. — In  this  dia- 
ffue  PUto  not  only  attacks  the  sophiste,  whose  po- 
litical infliMiico  ia  depicted  aa  peruickms  to  the  repnbr 
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lie,  but  tlto  the  eneniM  and  cahmmttton  of  Soentts, 
rad  eten  many  of  th«  illaitrioos  roao  whom  Athens 
had  produced,  eepeciaUy  Periclet.  What  most  of  all, 
however,  cbamcteriiea  this  prodoctbn,  is,  that  Socra- 
tes does  not  porsae  his  ordinary  method  of  question  snd 
•Bswer;  he  pronounces,  on  the  contrary,  connected 
dieooorses ;  and,  far  from  merely  stating  doubts,  he 
expresses  his  sentiments  in  clear  and  preciae  terms. 
In  general,  there  reigns  in  this  dialogue  a  more  serious 
tone  than  that  which  pervadea  the  two  preTiooa  ones, 
end  Ices  of  irony.  But  the  plsce  of  the  latter  is  sop- 
plied  by  a  caustic  kind  of  msnner,  which  is  not  found 
m  the  others.  According  to  Stallbaum,  this  dialogue 
was  written  not  Jong  after  413  B.C.  A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  controverts  this  opinion.  {SiaUbaumt 
mi  PkiUb.,  p.  zl.— Jsmiiil^rai.  Lit.  ZeU.,  1823,  No. 
196.)--4.  inudiiv,  ]}  irepc  irvx^c^  ^'Phadon,  or  eon- 
€Ofmng  the  SouL^*  This  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
temsrkable  of  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Plato.  The 
interlocutors  are  Phmlon,  the  subsequent  founder  of 
the  school  of  Elis,  and  Echecratea.  The  former  of 
these  ffives  the  latter  an  account  of  all  that  happened 
towards  the  close  of  Socrates*  life,  and  relates  the  con- 
wrsatton  of  this  philosopher  with  Oebes  and  Simmiaa. 
Socrates  nnderukes  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
eottl  by  ite  spirituality ;  and  ws  have  hera  the  firat 
tfacea  of  a  demonstration,  which  modem  philosophy, 
mider  the  guidance  of  revelation,  has  carried  on  to  so 
•nccessfol  a  result  The  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
Mte  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  is  not  eotirelv  pure ; 
It  is  amalgaffiated  with  the  IVthagorean  hvpotnesis  of 
the  metempsychosis,  and  with  all  sorts  of  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  mythology. — ^The  Phadon  is 
regarded  by  all  critics  as  one  of  uw  dialogues  of  Plato 
reapecting  the  authenticity  of  which  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  raised.  And  yet,  if  we  ara  to  believe 
en  epigram  in  the  Anthology  {Epidicl.t  n.  868,  An- 
ikol.  Pol;  I,  44,  AnihA.  Plan,),  the  celebmted 
PamBtios  rejected  it  as  supposititious.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  epigram 
in  qoeation  mistook  the  sense  of  the  psssage  in  which 
Panatiua  spoke  of  the  Phsdon,  and  that  the  phi- 
losopher merely  meant  (o  say  that  Plato  pote  mto 
the  month  of  Socrates  a  doctrine  which  he,  Pans- 
tins,  did  not  admit ;  for  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
PlamBttos  differed  in  this  point  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
to. {Tute.  Disp.,  1, 88.)— 6.  Geofrvroc,  i^  irepi  hrie- 
Hf/uKt  '*  Theaietug,  or  concerning  Science.**  The 
geometer,  Theodoroa  of  Cyrene,  his  pupil  Thestetus, 
and  Socrates,  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue : 
the  subject  discussed  is  the  nsture  of  acience.  Socra- 
tes, assuming  the  character  of  ignorance,  and  compa^ 
ring  himaelf  to  a  midwife,  prdtends  that  all  hia  wisdom 
is  limited  to  the  aiding  of  others  in  giving  birth  to  their 
ideas.  Under  this  pretext  he  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  yet,  at  the  aame  time,  he  shows  the  inad- 
mieaibility  of  all  the  definitiona  given  by  Theatetus. 
This  dialogue  is  a  kind  of  sportive  dialectica,  and  leads 
to  no  positive  reeult.  In  it  Plsto,  as  nsuaj,  combste 
the  sophists ;  he  turns  his  srms,  too,  against  all  the 
eehools  that  had  been  produced  from  the  Soeratic, 
namely,  the  Megaric,  Cynic,  and  Cyrenaic :  he  atucks, 
in  perticolar,  Uw  doaliatic  system  of«Heractitns. — 6. 
Zofcor^c,  ^  ircpi  roO  ^rof ,  **  The  Sopkigt,  or  conf 
eeming  that  whek  exists.**  This  dialogue  is  a  cpn- 
tinuation,  as  it  were,  of  the  preceding.  After  having 
shown,  in  the  Themtetos,  that  there  exists  no  science 
obtsined  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
examinee  the  contrary  doctrine,  mamtained  by  the  Ele- 
atic  school,  nsmeiy,  that  of  existence,  and  shows  its 
inadmissibility.  Although  the  subject  of  this  dialogue 
is  speculative  snd  abatract  in  its  nsture,  Plato  never^ 
theless  baa  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  pleasing  and 
varied  air,  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  msny  satirical  al- 
IttSiona :  the  greater  pen  of  theee  last,  bowsver,  are 
lost  tot  us,  from  our  limited  eoqaainUnoe  with  Uie 
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cnenmttaiioM  to  wfaieb  they  veler.-— 7.  lUktfunct  I 
wepi  /SoffiAetor,  "  The  Statesman,  or  eoneeming  the 
Art  of  Gotermng.**    The  reeearehes  commenced  in 
the  Thestetns  ami  Sophist  are  •PP^iM^  in  this  dialogue 
to  the  case  of  the  sUtesman.     We  are  hera  made  ac- 
ouainted  with  Plato's  idess  respecting  Providence,  or 
tlie  manner  in  which  Grod  govema  the  worid,  as  well 
as  respecting  the  chsnges  which  the  latter  baa  oodsr- 
We  aee  in  it  also  his  opinion  on  the  differsot 
of  government,  among  which  he  gives  the  pref- 
)  to  that  in  which  the  power  ia  veeted  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.    This  dialogue  conuins  an 
Oriental  mythoa,  acooidinff  to  which  the  Deity  takes 
rest  at  certain  periods,  and  during  this  time  abandons 
to  chance  the  government  of  the  w(«ld.    Such  a  doc* 
trine  being  unworthy  of  Plato,  Socber  thinks  that  this 
dislogue,  ss  well  aa  the  Sophiat,  cannot  be  ragardsd 
aa  hia.    And  yet  they  muat,  in  that  event,  have  been 
produced  by  some  contemporary,  aince  Aristotle  cites 
the  present  dialogue,  though  in  truth  without  assign- 
ing it  to  Plato  by  name.— 4.  Uapftevid^^y  ^  leepi  Id- 
eoVf  **PaTmemdes,  or  eoneeming  Ideas.**    This  dia- 
logue ia  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  three  that  precede. 
Aa  in  these  the  false  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  school 
had  been  refuted,  so  in  this  Parmenidee,  Uie  bead  of 
the  troe  dialectic  system,  comes  forward  to  aupport  his 
doctrine  of  abaolute  unity,  and  doea  it  with  great  force 
of  reaaoning.    The  Parmenides  is  the  most  diilicaU 
of  all  Plato'a  works,  ss  well  from  the  abetnct  topics 
and  meupbysical  aubtletiee  discussed  in  it,  as  becaoie 
the  author  ia  driven  to  the  neceeaity  of  employiog 
terma  either  entirely  new,  or  else  little  need,  in  treat- 
ing of  matten  on  which  no  writer  had  as  yet  exer- 
cised his  pen.    The  Parmenidea  leada  to  no  positire 
result ;  it  hss  merely  for  its  end  the  demonstration  of 
cerUin  propositions  of  a  philosophical  nature ;  and  it 
tends  solely  to  exeroise  the  mind  m  meupbysical  spec- 
ulation, and  to  ahow,  by  an  example,  the  true  dialectic 
method.    It  ia  uncertain,  however,  whether  we  bare 
the  end  of  this  production.    The  Parmenides  bu  a 
form  entirely  philoeophic,  and  without  any  dnmatic 
movement.    The  characten  of  the  aeveral  interloco- 
tora  ara  not  as  distinctly  marked  as  in  the  other  dia- 
logues.   Socntes  sppean  in  it  as  a  veiy  yooqg  per- 
son, and  aa  one  just  beginning  to  torn  his  attention  to 
philosophical  subjects,  and  to  whom  many  of  the  prop-  < 
ositions  of  the  schools  are  aa  yet  new.     It  has  been 
inferred  from  thia  ciroomaUnce  that  Plato  wished  to 
give  credit  to  the  tradition  that  Socrates  had  seen  Par- 
menides in  his  youth.    Soeher  rejecU  this  dislogus, 
together  with  the  two  that  immediately  follow.    (Cod- 
suit  Schmidt,  Parmenides  als  dielektischss  Kunstu>erk 
dargestelU,  BeHin,  1881.— Geeisr,  Udters.  des  Par- 
men.,  pt.  iv,  p.  107.)^-0.  K^rvAof,  if  irept  hvsiiarus 
bpOoT^roc,  "  CraiyiMS,  or  eoneeming  the  Correct  Use 
of  Words.**    This  dialogue  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  etymologies  to  which  the  sophisU  atuchsd  so 
much  importance  aa  to  make  use  of  them  for  deoion- 
stretions  with  which  to  support  their  propositions. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  aasert  that  we  msv  Isara 
the  nature  of  objeete  from  the  words  by  which  they 
sre  designated,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  accordance  pre- 
vailed between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  the  appella- 
tion by  which  it  was  known.    Agreeing  in  the  main 
principle,  they  made  of  it  applicatiooa  widely  diifsrsot 
in  their  nature.    The  adherenU  of  the  fUeatic  school 
protended  that  the  authore  of  language,  in  their  inren- 
tion  of  worda,  went  on  the  supposition  that  sverytbiog 
in  nature  is  immutable ;  the  foUowera  of  Heraclitos 
maintained  directly  the  reverse.     Setting  out  from 
these  two  points  of  view,  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  theee  philoeophen  analysed  the  mesoing 
of  words,  eech  in  accordance  with  his  iavooriu  the- 
ory.—Of  the  interiocuton  of  the  Cntylua,  one,  Her- 
mogenes,  a  disciple  of  Parmenidee,  mainuina  that 
theniaaninhiNnl  knmu4  propri^y  in  «om"^ 
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dspMidMitofalleoiiVBiitfottalifrtiigeBeiil;  Uwodwr, 
Cntylas,  t  dnetple  of  Heraclitas,  remrdfl  them  at  ar- 
bitrafy  signs  of  oar  ideas,  imposed  on  the  objects 
which  they  designate,  either  from  accident,  use,  or 
tone  fitness  which  they  possess.  Socrates  shows  the 
insufficiency  of  each  of  these  systems,  wilhont,'how- 
eTer,  replacing  them  by  a  third.  This  discussion  gives 
rise  to  many  etymoto^cal  discossions,  which  cannot 
now  be  veiy  interesting  for  ns. — 10.  ^(hi6of,  ^  irepc 
1^01%,  **PkiUhusy  or  concerning  Pleasun.*'  This 
dialogue  is  distinguished  from  tfaMe  already  mention- 
ed in  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  overthrow  of  fslse 
doctrines,  bat  examines  the  subject  matter  itself  with 
great  care.  It  has  an  end  in  view  strictly  dogmatical, 
Uiat  is,  to  eetoblish  a  truth  and  enunciate  a  positive 
proposition:  this  proposition  is,  that  good  consists 
neither  in  pleasure  nor  in  knowtedse,  but  in  the  union 
of  the  first  and  the  second  with  the  sovereicn  good, 
which  is  God.  The  Philebus  is  almost  entirely  do* 
void  of  irony ;  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  clear- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Pbto. — 1 1 .  St^irotf cov,  ^  nepi  (p**roc,  **  Ths  Banquet, 
or  concerning  LooeV  Plato  appears  to  have  had  a 
doable  object  in  view  in  writing  this  dialogue :  the 
first,  to  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  love ;  and  the 
other,  to  defend  Socratee  against  the  calumnies  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  Affsthon  celebrates  by 
a  banquet  a  poetical  victory  which  has  inst  been  gained 
hf  him.  The  ffuesu  agree  that  each  one,  in  turn, 
shall  write  a  eulogium  on  love.  PhBdrus,  Pause- 
nias,  Eiyxmiachus,  Aristophanes,  and  A£|athon,  speak 
each  on  this  subject,  according  to  their  respective 
principles  and  views  ;  and  in  this  species  of  orstorical 
encounter,  Aristophanes  assumes  a  character  most  in 
accordance  with  his  peculiar  talent,  that  of  satire. 
Socrates,  who  succeeds,  paints  metephysical  love,  that 
is,  philosophy,  the  end  oi  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  only  true  and  imperishable  source  of 
beauty.  The  Banquet  is  that  one  of  the  productions 
of  Plato  on  which  he  would  seem  to  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.  He  has  spread  over  it  all  the  riches 
of  his  imagination,  his  eloquence,  end  his  Ulent  for 
composition. — \%.  IloXtma,  i^  rcepi  diKoiov,  •"  A  Re- 
puiUe,  or  concerning  what  is  Just."  The  following 
able  analysis  of  this  celebrated  production  is  deserving 
of  insertion.  {Southern  Revierot  ^o.  7,  p.  127,  seqq.) 
•«  To  say  of  Plato's  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  is  not  to  give  by  any  means  an 
adequate,  or  even  a  just  description  of  it.  It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  sure,  a  dream  of  social  and  political 
perfection,  and,  so  far,  its  common  title  is  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  bears  hardly  any  re- 
semblance to  the  thbigs  that  generally  pass  under  that 
name ;  to  the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Compared  with  it,  Telemachos, 
though  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is  didactic  and  practical ; 
the  Cvrop«dia  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  manual 
of  sofdiers  end  statesmen,  and  as  the  best  scheme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.  Plato's  is  a  mere  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  altogether  characteristic  of  his  ge- 
nius as  his  contemporaries  eonoeived  of  it.  It  is 
something  between  prose  and  poetry  in  style  ;  it  is 
something  made  up  tN>th  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
the  plan  and  design.  But  a  very  small  part  of  it  is 
given  to  any  topics  that  can  pretend  to  the  character 
of  political.  Indeed,  Socrates  expressly  says,  that  the 
mstitntion  of  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  ob- 
joct  with  him.  His  principal  aim  is  to  unfold  the  mys- 
tery of  perfect  iustiee.  Of  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
latter  part  (irepc  ducaiov)  is  unquestionably  the  more 
appropriate  designation.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
any  doofata,  after  reading  the  work,  the  repeated  and 
eoBphatic  declarations  of  the  philosopher  himself  would 
nnovn  them.  It  is  in  the  second  book  that  he  first 
nilndes  to  the  eoamioDwsalth,  and  then  the  pmpoee 


for  which  he  pfofeeses  to  treat  of  it  isonequivoteOy  as- 
plained.  He  compares  himself  to  one  who*  not  having 
very  good  eyes,  is  required  to  read  a  text  at  some  dis- 
tance from  htm,  written  in  distresetngly  small  letters, 
and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  l^  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  he  happens  to  find  set  forth 
somewhere  else  in  larger  characters.  The  justice,  the 
high  and  perfect  justice,  whose  nature  he  is  endeav« 
ooring  to  penetrate  and  unfold,  exists  not  only  in  in* 
dividuals,  but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  palpable  image  of  that  artificial  bein|[,  a 
bo6y  politic.  This  idea  is  perpetually  recurring. 
Thus  It  runs  through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  is  a  dissertotion  of 
incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedlv  the  most  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  In  this  book  ne  treate  of  m- 
justice.  He  again  resorts  to  the  larger  type,  to  the 
capital  letters.  He  illustrates  the  effects  of  that  vice, 
or,  rather,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  soul, 
by  correspondirur  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  politic.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  an  imaffe  of  the  character  of  the^itizen ;  that 
whatev^  may  be  said  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
garchy, applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oli- 
garchiat;  that  there  are  as  many  shapes  or  species  of 
polity,  as  there  are  types  or  varieties  of  the  humsn 
soul ;  that,  aa  the  most  perfect  commonwealth  is  only 
public  virtue  imbodied  in  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
so  every  vice  generates  some  abuse  or  corruption  in 
the  state,  some  pernicious  disorder,  some  lawless  pow- 
er incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  corporate  ex- 
istence, he  unfolds  bis  idea  of  the  rd  ducafoif,  not  in  a 
prologue,  as  Tiedemann  afBrms,  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  his  work.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  it  here ;  and  ends 
by  a  revelation  of  ether  worlds,  and  a  state  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  fits  the  soul  to  outer  upon  hereaf- 
ter. We  most  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound 
this  sublime  justice  with  the  vulgar  attribute  common- 
ly known  by  that  name.  Plato's  justice  is  that  so 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  *  that  law  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  Ood,  and  whose  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.' — ^The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha- 
^rean  mystery.  Plato  finda  the  key  of  the  universe 
in  the  doctrine  of  number  and  proportion.  He  sees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  holding 
together  its  most  distant  parts  and  most  heterogene- 
ous materiala,  and  harmonizing  them  into  order,  and 
beauty,  and  rhythm.  Socratee  declares  his  aasent  to 
the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  is  to  the  eye 
what  music  is  to  the  ear.  The  spheres,  with  Uie  Si- 
rens that  preside  over  them,  snd  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  eternal  diapason,  the  four  elements  combined 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  beautiful  vicissitodo 
of  the  seasons,  light  and  darkness,  height  and  depth, 
all  existences  and  their  negations,  all  antecedents  and 
consequences,  all  cause  and  eflfect,  reveal  the  same 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  is,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
ject throughout  his  whole  nature  to  thia  universal  law. 
Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  take  temperance  for  an  ex- 
ample. What  ia  it  but  a  perfect  diaciphne  of  the  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  all  equally  controlled,  or,  ratner, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  aounds 
its  proper  note  and  no  other ;  in  which  no  deaire  is  sither 
too  nigh  or  too  low ;  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  the  future, 
nor  pession  to  rebel  against  reaaon,  nor  one  passion  to 
invade  the  province  or  to  usurp  the  rights  of  snother. 
The  rd  ducaiov  goes  somewhat  farther.  It  is  that 
state  of  the  soul  wherem  the  three  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  the  sen- 
sual, exercise  each  its  proper  function  and  influence  ; 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtnea  are  blended  togethei 
in  aoch  juat  proportion,  in  such  symphooioos  unison ; 
in  which  all  the  ftcnltiea  of  tho  mind,  while  they  are 
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iaUy  deraloped,  ue  to  well  discq[>li]ied  and  dispoied, 
that  nothing  jarring  or  discordant,  nothing  uneven  or 
irregular,  ia  ever  perceived  in  them.  And  to  in  the 
larger  type,  a  perfect  polity  is  that  in  which  the  ssme 
proportion  and  fitness  are  observed  ;  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  move  in  their  own  sphere,  and 
do  only  their  appointed  work ;  in  which  intellect  gov- 
erns, and  strength  and  passion  submit ;  that  is,  coun- 
sellors advise,  soldiers  make  war,  and  the  labouring 
classes  employ  themselves  in  their  humble,  but  necee- 
•axy  and  productive  calling.  The  division  of  labour  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Platens  legislation,  and  is 
enforced  by  very  severe  penalties.  He  considers  it  as 
in  the  highest  degree  ab«ord,  as  out  of  all  reason  and 
proportion,  that  one  man  should  pretend  to  be  good  at 
many  things. — On  the  other  hand,  the  roost  fearfully 
depraved  condition  of  aociety  is  that  which  Polybius 
calls  an  ochlocracy;  an  anarchy  of  jacobins  and  sans- 
colottes,  where  every  passion  breaks  loose  in  wild  dis- 
order, and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  de- 
corum observed ;  where  young  men  despise  their  se- 
niors, and  oM  men  affect  the  manners  of  youth,  and 
children  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  wives  to  their 
husbands,  slavea  to  their  masters.  The  justice  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal 
virtue  known  by  that  name.  It  is  not  commutative 
justice,  nor  retributive  justice,  nor  (except,  perhaps, 
m  a  qualified  senae)  distributive  justice.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  conformity  or  specific  acts. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  inmost  mind ;  its  influence  is.  the 
music  of  the  soul ;  it  makes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
true  philosopher  a  concert  of  disciplined  affections,  a 
choir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  -most  perfect  accord 
among  themselves,  and  falling  in  with  the  mysterious 
and  everlasting  harmonies  of  heaven  and  earth. — ^This 
general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  scheme 
of  education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  for  young  men  it  consists  only  of  music  and  gym- 
nastics ;  for  Mepts  of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  the  study 
of  truth,  pure  truth,  the  good,  the  rd  6v,  the  divine 
monad,  the  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It  ia  in  the 
third  book  that  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care 
both  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  allow  of 
no  excess  or  imperfection  in  either.  They  who  are 
addicted  exclusively  to  music  become  effeminate  and 
slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  discipline 
their  nature  by  the  exercises  of  the  gy'mnssium,  be- 
come rude  and  savage.  This  music,  as  Tiedemann 
observes,  is  mystic  and  mathematical.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  thought  everything  musical  of  divine  origin. 
— €rod  gave  ua  ^ese  great  correctives  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  lx>dy,  not  for  t&  sake  of  either  separately,  but 
that  all  their  powers,  and  functions,  and  impidses, 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action;  and,  above 
all,  be  harmonized  into  mutual  assistance  and  perfect 
unison.  Plato's  whole  method  and  discipline  is  di- 
rected to  this  end.  He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
torv  the  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  as  <  softly  sweet' 
and  wanton,  while  he  reuins,  for  certain  pnrposee,  the 
grave  Dorian  mood,  and  the  spirit-stirring  Phrygian. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  expels  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homer  at  their  head.  The  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  education,  especially  of- 
fensive to  him.  In  conformity  with  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  proscribes  all  manner  of  delieiouaness  and  ex- 
cess, Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corinthian  girls,  and  Attic 
dainties,  as  leading  to  corruption  of  manners,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
executioner.  No  innovation  whatever  ia  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  this  system  of  discipline,  especially  in  what  re- 
gards music  and  gymnastics ;  the  slightest  change  in 
which  Plato  affirms  to  produce  decided,  however  se- 
cret and  insidious,  effects  upon  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  whole  people.  When  his  citizens,  divided 
into  four  orders,  to  comspond  with  the  caidinal  vif^ 


tnee,  hare  gone  throogli  their  fMptnloiy  diieipliiMp 
and  discharged  in  their  day  and  generation  the  duties 
that  were  reapectively  allotted  to  them,  they  (at  least 
the  better  sort  of  them)  must,  in  the  calm  of  decliniaff 
life,  turn  to  the  study  of  the  true  philosophy;  not  su^ 
as  it  taught  by  mercenary  sophists,  mere  sImIIow  fal- 
laciea,  mountebank  tricks  to  impose  upon  ignorance, 
vile  arts  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  that  samge  heaat 
(a  favourite  image  with  the  ancient  writers),  Uie  way- 
ward and  tyrannical  demua.  Nor  such  phik>sopby  ae 
bestows  its  thoughts  upon  the  depravea  mannera  of 
men,  or  the  fluctuating  and  perishable  objects  around 
us ;  but  that  deep  wisdom,  that  rspturoua  and  holy  coo- 
templation,  which  abstrscts  itself  from  the  senses  and 
the  changeable  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  and  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  haimooy  and  grandeur  of  the  universe^ 
in  communing  with  the  First  Good  and  the  First  Fair* 
the  infinite  and  unutterable  beauty,  fountain  of  all  light 
to  the  soul,  *  the  bright  countenance  of  truth'  revv- 
ed to  the  purified  mind  '  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of 
delightful  atudies.  By  such  contemplatione  the  soul 
shall  attain  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  be  prcpeied 
for  the  great  moral  change,  the  glorious  transfigurafioa 
that  is  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  bestitode  and 
immorUlity.' " — 13.  T^oc,  1j  irepl  ^lueei^,  "Timmts, 
or  concerning  JViajure.'*  In  Xhis  dialogue  Critias  relatee 
the  tradition  of  an  ancient  Athenian  sute,  anterior  to 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  which  vras  governed  by 
laws  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.  The  Athenians,  said 
this  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  remote  period,  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  an  island  situate  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  inhabitanU  of  Atlantis 
ruled  over  Libya  and  Western  Europe,  and  would 
have  subjugated  the  Greeks  also,  had  not  the  Atheni- 
ans msde  successful  opposition  to  their  progress. 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  Tiroaus,  of  Locri,  de- 
velops his  system  concerning  God,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  world,  men,  and  animala.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  exposition  there  prevails  the  usuu  tone 
of  the  Pythagorean  school.  Plato  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  followed,  in  the  composition  of  this  dia- 
logue, the  work  attributed  to  the  philosopher  of  Locri, 
which  we  still  possess.  — 14.  Kpirlac,  ^  'ArAavriKoc, 
"  Critias,  or  the  Atlantic^  This  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.  Critias  here  gives  in  de- 
tail what  he  had  only  sketched  forth  in  the  Timaans, 
respecting  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  (eid.  Atlantis),  in- 
habited anciently  by  a  civilized  and  conquering  race, 
and  which  had  been  ingulfed  by  the  sea.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  this 
people.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  whole  of  this 
recital  is  a  mere  fiction,  a  species  of  political  romance^ 
by  which  Plato  wiahed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  republic  being  establiahed  as  he  had  framed  in  his 
own  imagination.  And  yet  it  ia  more  than  probable 
that  the  ancients  had  some  obscure  tiadition  among 
them  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  large  continent  to 
the  weat  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  this  we  find 
traces  even  in  the  pages  of  Strabo.— The  Critiaa  of 
Plato  has  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses  and  reveries, 
and  the  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  very  ac- 
tively exerciaed  their  pens  on  so  attractive  a  aubject. 
Some  have  found  the  Atlantia  of  Plato  in  Palestine, 
others  in  India,  and  others,  again,  in  the  Canaries  and 
Azores.  (Consult  Voss,  WeUkunde  dir  Alien,  p.  8, 
26. — Latreille,  Memoiree  eur  divert  eu^eUj  die,  p. 
146.— Bfli/iy,  LeUree  sur  VAiUntide  de  Platm,  du:.. 
Land.,  1776,  8vo.— Fid.  Atlantis.)— This  dialogue  is 
an  unfinished  one.  It  appears  that  death  prevented 
the  anther  from  putting  a  finishing  hand  te  it.— We 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dielognes  which 
Ast  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  authentic.  And  yel 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  number  thero  are  three  wuch 
Socher  rejects.  We  will  new  proceed  te  the  twenty- 
one  other  dialoguea,  which,  ^ugh  commonly  regarded 
as  the  predvotioBa  of  Plate»  have  BSTsrtheiesa  \ 
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Ui»  Bobjectt  of  cHtietl  ic^ptidtoi,  tnce  SehMenna- 
cher  thought  he  had  discovered  in  some  of  them  whet 
"wnm  not  charactenstic  of  Plato,  and  since  Ast  has  re- 
jected them  alt  indiscriminately.-*  16.  fio/iuv  ^  vepi 
vofxoSeffiac  piSHa  i^,  **TtDdve  hooks  of  Lmoo,  or  coh' 
cemingr  LegisloHon"    This  work  has,  until  lately, 
been  regar&d  as  that  production  of  antiquity  which 
most  distinguishes  itoelf  by  the  importance  of  its  snb* 
iect,  and  the  richness  of  the  matenals  connected  with 
It ;  as  that  in  which  the  philosopher,  abandoning  the 
paths  of  imagination,  enters  into  those  of  resl  life,  and 
unfolds  a  part  of  his  srstem,  the  potting  of  which  into 
practice  he  considered  as  possible ;  for  it  cannot  bnt 
be  admitted  that  the  Laws  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
production  of  Plato's  old  sge.    Bockh  makes  the  work 
to  have  been  written  in  Plato's  seventy-fourth  year  {ad 
Min.,  B.  73).     Plato  here  traces  the  basis  of  a  legis- 
lation less  ideal,  and  more  conformable  to  the  wmJl- 
ness  of  human  nature,  than  that  which  he  had  given 
in  his  Republic.    The  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  author  criticises  the  codes 
of  Minoe  and  Lycurgos,  as  having  no  other  object  in 
Tiew  but  the  formation  of  warriors.     He  shows  that 
the  object  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  lo  maintain  the 
fi'eedom  and  union  of  the  citiaens,  and  to  establish  a 
wiae  form  of  government    Examining  the  different 
forms  of  government  that  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countriea,  he  expoees  their  several  defects.    In 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  traces,  in  his  third 
book,  a  character  of  Cyrus  far  different  from  that 
which  Xenophon  has  left.     It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Plato  wished,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  on  Xeno- 
phon, whose  Cyropcdia  appeued  to  him  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  first  two  books  of  his  Republic. 
Bockh,  however,  has  written  against  this  opinion. 
{De  SimuUtUe,  quam  PUUo  cum  XenopkonU  ezer- 
cuifse  fertur,  Berol.,  1811.)    After  these  preliminary 
observations,  the  philosopher  enters  more  directly  on 
his  subject  in  the  fourth  book.    He  treats  at  first  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  basis  of  every  well-rego- 
lated  state.    The  fifth  book  contains  the  elements 
of  social  order,  the  duties  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  children,  the  duties 
of  citizens  and  of  strangers*     He  then   considers 
the  political  form  of  the  state  that  is  to  be  founded. 
Plato,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  work,  renounces  in  it 
•II  the  chimeras  of  his  youth,  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  women  and  children.    In  the  sixth  book 
he  treats  of  magistrates,  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  of 
slavery  ;  in  the  seventh  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  the  eighth  of  public  festivsls  and  of  commerce  ;  in 
the  ninth  of  crimes ;  in  the  tenth  of  religion  ;  in  the 
eleventh  of  contracts,  testaments,  dsc. ;  in  the  twelfth 
of  various  topics,  such  as  military  discipline,  oaths, 
right  of  property,  prescription,  dec. — ^Every  pace  of 
the  Laws  is  m  contrsdiction  to  the  Republic.    Never- 
theless, the  Laws  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
this  philosopher,  who  cites  them  by  name,  expresses 
no  doubts  whatever  as  to  their  authenticity.    The  dif- 
ference of  atyle  between  this  work  and  some  other 
pitxiuctioos  of  Plato  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
difference  of  age.    Ast  objects,  that  Plsto  himself  de- 
claies  the  Republic,  Tinwus,  and  Critias  to  be  his 
last  works,  and  that  after  this  he  will  write  a  dialogue, 
in  virhieh  Hormogenes  shall  be  the  apeaker.    Now,  as 
the  Cntiaa  appears  to  have  been  never  finished,  and  as 
the  Hermogenes  was  not  written,  Ast  concludes  that 
Plato  did  not  compose  the  dialogue  of  the  Laws. 
{Asty  Platan' »  Leben  und  Schrifien,  n.  379,  teqq) 
Plato,  however,  does  not  exactly  say  woai  Ast  makes 
bim  assert.    He  merely  speaks  of  the  Timsos  and 
Critias  as  forming  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  Re- 
poblie,  and  announcea  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
tiie  Hermogenes,  without,  however,  assuring  us  that 
this  wiU  be  his  Isst  work.    Kfay  we  not  suppose  that 
H  WM  the  compoeiUon  of  a  work  as  ooosidenble  as 


this  of  the  Laws  that  celled  off  the  attflntioD  of  tbi 
author  from  bia  design  of  writing  the  Hermogenes  1— 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
before  publishinff  his  Laws,  and  that  Philip  of  Opus, 
one  of  his  disci|rfes,  gsVe  to  the  worid  the  manoscripty 
which  he  found  amons  his  master's  tablets.    This  ca- 
rious account,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  life  when  Plato  wrote  the  work  in  question,  has  fur- 
nished Ast  with  a  new  hypothesis.     He  thinks  that 
some  disciple  of  Plato  fobricated  the  Laws  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Republic.     The  authenticity  of 
the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  supported  by 
Thiersch,  in  his  critique  on  the  work  of  Ast  ( Wien. 
Jahrb.)j  and  in  a  prise  essay  by  Diithey,  Gbiting., 
1820,  4to.  — 16.    'Ewivofuit^  WKTepivdg  avXkoyo^^ 
"  t!jnnom»t  or  the  Nocturnal  Assembly.^'    This  dia- 
logue forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Lawa.    It 
treats  of  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  magistrates, 
who  are  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  laws  and  conaerv- 
ators  of  the  constitution.    Diogenes  Lsertius  (3,  37) 
ssys  thst  Philip  of  Opus  waa  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epinomis,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  might  be  tempted  to  add 
to  it  something  of  his  own.    (Compsre  Suidas,  $.  %* 
^iXdao^.) — 17.  Meviiw,  if  irepi  oper^f,  '*Jlfenon,  or 
concerning  Virtue.'*    Various  questions  started  in  the 
Protagoras,  Phsdms,  Gorgias,  and  Phedon,  are  de- 
veloped more  fully  in  this  piece :  they  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Can  virtue  be  made 
a  subject  of  instruction."    The  Menon  containa  men- 
tion of  a  fact  (p.  90,  A.^  ed.  Stepk.)  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  at  least  six  years  sfler  the  death 
of  Socrates.    The  philosopher  just  mentioned  blames, 
in  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the  Theban  Ismeqiaa 
for  having  enriched  himself  with  the  gold  of  Persia ; 
this  fact  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olym- 
piad (394  B.C.),  and  is  one  with  which  Socrates 
could  not  have  been  acquainted.    (Bockh,  ad  Mvn.^  p. 
46.^/(i.,  de  StmuU^,  &c.,  p.  24, 26.— iScA/eimnofAer, 
Uebereetz.  Plat.^  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  356,  eeqq.^On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  consult  Buttmann,  ad 
Menon.j  ed.  3,  p.  48. — StaUbaum,  ad  Menon.,  p.  108, 
itqq.)    Socher  maintains  the  authenticity  of  this  di»- 
logue  against  Ast.     On  the  tendency  of  the  piece,  and 
the  period  whence  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaum, 
in  the  valuable  ProlMomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Me- 
non ;  and,  on  the  difficult  mathematical  passage,  Moll- 
weide,  in  his  "  Commentatumee  tret  Mathematico- 
PkilologuM,'*  IApt.j  1813;    and  also  Wex,  in  bis 
"  Commentatio  de  loco  Mathematico  in  Platoni*  Afe- 
none,'^  Late.,  1825.    The  student  is  also  refened  to 
the  PhUolog.  IMteraturblatt  zur  AUgem.  Schulzeit- 
ung.,  Jakrg.,  1827,  2te,Abtheil.  No.  5,  where   the 
merits  of  Kliigel,  Wolf,  Muller,  Qedike,  Schleierma- 
cher,  Buttmann,  Mollweide,  Wex,  and  other  scholars, 
in  elucidating  this   same  passsge,  are  respectively 
weiffhed. — 18.  Ev^d^juoc,  ^  kpurruco^,  **  Euthydemua, 
or  Uie  Disputer/*    In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Crito  the  conversation  which  ne  has  had  with  two 
sophists  of  the  Eristic  school,  named  Euthydemna  and 
Dionysodorus.     He  ridicules  with  great  spirit  the  false 
syllogisms  and  captious  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  school. — ^As  a  piece  of  composition,  this 
dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Plato's.    Scblei- 
ermacher  admires  its  vivscity,  and  Ast,  who  regards 
it  as  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  ia  superior  to 
msny  of  the  productions  of  Plsto. — 19.  XoMudtK,  ^ 
nepl  eo^poaihtffCt  "  Chartnidee,  or  concerning  Temper- 
ance.^'    Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
too  much  subtlety,  the  definitions  which  the  younff 
Cbarmides  gives  of  temperance  or  moderation.    Al- 
though this  dialogue  is  not  without  merit,  Socher 
adds  himself  to  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it 
as  supposititious.     Schleiermacber  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.     (Consult  Ochmann,  "Ckamudeo  Pktonia 
qui  fertur  dialogus  num  ail  genuimu  quaritur^'* 
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etmcermng  Fnend»hip.*^  The  author  here  treats,  with- 
oot  coining  to  any  decision,  a  question  whkh'  has  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
era  philoaophers,  namely,  *^'Wiiat  produces  friend- 
ship  and  IotoT*'  (Plato's  and  Aristotle's  ideas  on 
friendship  are  finely  given  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  **  Neuen  Vesta.*^)  According  to  Dio- 
senes  Laertius  (3,  24),  Socrates,  on  hearing  this  dia- 
lo^e  read,  exclaimed,  '*By  Hercules!  M>vr  many 
things  does  this  young  man  falsely  report  of  me !" 
Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Plato's 
youth.  Schleiermacher  regards  this  dialogue  as  au- 
thentic. Ast  and  Socher  reject  it. — 21.  'A?xi6ta6rj^ 
6  /ui^av,  ^  vtfit  fvtreoc  Mpuwovt  **  The  fir»t  (or 
greater)  AleUnidesy  or  concerning  the  Nature  o/ManV 
The  second  member  of  this  title,  added  by  the  com- 
mentatoesv  ddes  not  suit  the  subject.  The  dialogue 
has  reference  merely  to  Atcibiades,  who,  young  and 
presumptuous,  without  knowledge  and  without  experi- 
ence, is  on  the  point  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
people  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Socrates  directs  him  to  study  first  the  principles  of 
law  and  politics.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  attachment  which  Socrates  had 
lor  this  younff  man,  an  attachment  which  made  him 
so  desirous  or  correcting  his  faults. — As  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
light,  certain  commentators  have  discovered  in  this 
expression  the  germe,  as  they  think,  of  the  system  of 
emanation,  in  which  Qod  is  liffht  and  matter  is  dark- 
ness. ^>  Schleiermacher  considers  this  production  as 
supposititious. — ^22.  AXKiBuidfj^  ^^  ^  nepl  irpoaevxi}Ci 
**  Vke  second  Aldbiades,  or  eoneeming  Prauer."  Soc- 
rates shows  Alcibiades  the  emptiness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  the  prayers  which  mortals  address  to  the  di- 
vinity, unable  as  they  are  to  tell  whether  the  things 
for  which  they  pray  will  turn  to  their  advantage  or 
not.  Socher  declares  against  thia  dialogue.  ^23. 
Mev^fevof,  ^  £irira^iOf,  **MenexenuSy  or  the  Funeral 
Oration.''*  This  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
Athenians  who  had  died  for  their  country,  is  pot  in 
the  mouth  of  Aspasia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part.  The  end 
•f  Plato,  m  composmg  this  satirical  piece,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  to  show  tMt  oratory  was  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult art.  B<)ckh  very  acutely  maintains,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Minos,  that  Plato,  in  many  of  his  dia- 
logues, comes  forth  in  a  polemic  attitude  against  the 
celebrated  Lysias,  and  especially  in  hia  Menexenus. 
{Boekh,  odMifL,  p.  182,  eeqq.)  The  events  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  Athens,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  concluded  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.  This  anachronism,  which  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  aatirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schleiermacher  to  regard  as  supposititious  the  begin- 
nitig  and  end  of  the  dialogue.  Schleiermacher's  opin- 
ion, which  is  also  that  of  Ast>  and  which  was  first 
started  by  Scblegel,  in  Wieland*s  Attische  Museum 
(vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  262«  seqq.)y  has  found  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  his  edition  of  the  Menexenus,  Colon, 
Agripp.f  1824. — ^24.  Kdxn^,  ^  irvpi  &v6peiact  *'  Lackest 
or  eoneeming  Bravery.**  The  author  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  hravery  properly  ia :  his  principal 
object,  however,  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  education  of  the  young  to  mere  bodily 
exercises. — 26.  'Invtof  fui^wv^  ^  irepl  roO  KoXod, 
**  The  greater  ERnias,  or  concerning  loAol  it  Beauti- 
ful.** A  piece  of  banter  againat  the  sophist  Hippies. 
—28.  Ivniac  6  iXdrruVt  ?  irept  ^ewJovf*  ^Rtppiat 
the  Le99t  or  eoneeming  Falsehood.**  In  <uder  to  ridi- 
cule more  effectuallv  the  vanity  of  Hippies,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  all  sciences  and  all  arte,  so 
as  to  boast  that  he  carried  nothing  about  him  that  was 
not  his  own  maQufaetive,,  as  hw  plothiii^i  his  rin^ 
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dbe.,  Soeiates  piovei  Chat  this  miiveieil  goinii  ii  not 
able  to  maintain,  with  any  success,  a  tbcwu  svidsntly 
true.    The  captious  reasonings  in  which  he  entaoglei 
his  adversary,  extort  from  the  latter  a  propositiao 
manifestly  Islse,  namely,  that  a  lie  is  preferable  lo  ths 
truth.  — 27.  EifOv^fXMf,  ^  nepi  6aUnty  "Euthy^m, 
or  eoneeming  Piety"     This  dialogue,  written  sAer 
the  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  before  bis  coodsmna- 
tion,  appears  to  have  a  doable  end ;  first,  to  sstabliah 
by  the  princifdes  of  dialectics  the  idea  of  pisty,  which 
Socrates  numbered  amoog  the  cardinal  virtues,  bat 
of  which  only  a  passing  notice  is  taken  in  the  prsri- 
ous  didognes ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  defending  Soc- 
satee  aoainst  the  charge  of  irrelision.     Plato  showi 
the  falsity  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  and 
even  by  the  priests,  in  relation  to  what  was  sgreei- 
ble  to  the  Deity,  anid  to  the  religious  duties  of  men ; 
and  he  justifies  Socrates  by  showing  that  it  was  onlj 
on  this  ground  the  philosopher  attacked  the  national  re- 
ligion.   The  interlocutora  are  Socratee  and  a  certtia 
Eothyphron,  who,  from  a  aense  of  religious  duty,  misuD- 
deretood  by  him,  was  induced  to  become  the  accuter  of 
his  own  father.    Socratea  compels  him  to  confsss  that 
he  does  not  even  know  in  whet  religious  duty  consisu ; 
he  ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vulgar  entertain  of 
the  Deity ;  but,  nahappily,  he  is  satisfied  with  throw- 
ing down,  without  thinking  of  building  up  again,  for  ha 
puts  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  system  which  be  has 
prostrated ;  it  would  have  been  dangerooa,  however, 
to  have  done  this,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  cats. 
The  lieht  tone  in  which  the  process  against  Socratss 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  show  that  hia  friends  de- 
ceived themselves  as  to  the  resulu — Ast  attocks  the 
authenticity  of  thie  dialogue,  on  the  ground  principally 
of  ita  not  containing  any  one  speculative  view.    Wig- 
gers,  on  tlie  contrary,  has  defended  it,  in  his  **  Com- 
mentatio  in  Platonis  Eutkyphronen,'*  Rostock,  1805, 
4to. — 28.  'Itfv,  ^  nepi  'Uuidof,  "/on,  or  concenang 
the  Iliads*  (more  conectly,  of  Poetic  Entkusiaam).  The 
interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  Ion,  the  lauer  a  native 
of  Ephesus,  and  one  of  thoee  rhapsodists  who  roamed 
through  Greece,  reciting  the  poems  of  Homer,  Hesi- 
od,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  art.    Much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  both  to  ths 
merit  of  this  dialogue  and  the  object  which  Plato 
had  in  view  in  compoaing  it.     Sydenham  (Svn«^tf, 
or  General  vicus,  of  the  Works  of  Plato,  Lonl,  1759, 
4to)  and  Arnadd  (ifsm.  de  VAcad,  des  Inscr.,  dec., 
vol.  87,  p.  1,  seqq.)  consider  this  production  as  level- 
led at  the  poets,  **  those  eternal  enemies  of  truth." 
As  Plato,  however,  was  afraid  of  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  this  irascible  class  of  persons,  he  only 
attacked,  say  the  writers  just  named,  the  rhapso- 
dists.    Socher  dso  views  this  dialogue  in  the  light 
of  a  satire  aaainst  poete.    Some  commentators,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  that  there  ia  no  necessity  for  go- 
ing so  far  in  order  to  dtacover  Plato*s  object :  it  wu 
to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  the  blinded  admirers  of 
poetry,  which  is  as  distinctly  opposed  to  truth  as  the 
false  logic  of  the  sophists.    {Platonis  Ion,  ed.  Niisck, 
lips.,  1822,  8vo.) — 29.  Xwx/Mrour  ano'KoyUi,  ''De- 
fence  of  Socrates.**    Diogenes  Laertius  (2,  41)  in- 
forms us,  that  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Soc- 
rates before  his  judges,  but  that  the  latter  refused  to 
hear  him.    The  present  piece,  written  after  the  death 
of  Socratea,  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
an  iloge  pronounced,  as  it  were,  before  all  Greece. 
Placed  in  the  month  of  him  whom  it  underukes  to  de- 
fend, it  combinea  simplicity  and  modesty  with  truth, 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  man  derivee  from 
the  cooeeiousnees  of  iimocence,  when  he  is  attacked 
Iry  the  wicked.    We  learn,  indeed,  from  Xenophon, 
that  this  was  precieely  the  tone  in  which  Socrates  ad- 
dreesed  his  judges,  and  that,  instead  of  deigning  to  re- 
fute the  charges  alleged  against  him,  he  nefely  nnMA- 
edlotK9irvi«wtbehietoiyofkiipMtli£».    ]jioiqr««i 
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of  HalieaznanTis  c«Ilt  diii  prodoction  a  ealogimn  mi- 
d«r  the  form  of  tn  tpology  (eci.  Reiske,  vol  6,  p.  295, 
S68).  Bockh  maintoiiia,  that  Plato  wrote  the  <*  De- 
fence of  Socntes**  in  a  spirit  of  rivaliy  towards  the 
one  composed  by  Lysias ;  and  he  refers  to  Plutarrh 
(X  OrtLt.  Ft«.— Op.,  ed,  Reiske,  toI.  9,  p.  324).  Ast, 
on  the  contrary,  remarks  that  Plutarch  appears  rather 
to  have  had  in  bb  eye  the  oration  of  Lysias  mentioned 
in  the  PhaBdms.  {B'oekh,  ad  Min,,  p.  182.— ^s^  Plor 
tans  Ltf&sn,  dec.,  p.  492. — Compare  Beck,  Ccmment. 
Sodet.  Philolog.  Lipg,,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  28.)— dO. 
KpiTuVf  1^  irspl  irpmcreoOt  **  CriiOt  or  eoneeming  the 
Duly  of  a  CtUzen."  The  scene  of  this  dialogue  be- 
tween urito  and  Socratea  is  In  the  prison  where  the 
latter  is  confined,  during  the  interval  between  his  con- 
demnation and  death.  Onto  advises  him  to  fly,  and 
bints  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  has  been  bribed  by 
him,  and  that  all  Uiings  are  ready  for  his  escape.  Soc- 
ntes,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it  is  not  allow- 
ed a  citisen  to  withdrew  himself  from  that  authority 
which  has  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  the  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  he  has  bound  himself  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  comitry.  Not  only  Ast,  but  another  writer  also, 
has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  dialogue.  {Del- 
bruckf  SokrateMy  KSItl,  18 19, 8vo. )  It  has  found,  how- 
ever, vigorous  supporters  in  Thiersch,  Socher,  and  Bre- 
mL  (rkUologigche  Beytrage  aus  ier  Schweiz.^  Zurich, 
1819, 8?o,  p.  143.)— 31.  BedyvCi  ^  mpH  oo^a^,  **  The- 
ages,  or  concerning  Wisdom.*^  Demodocos  having 
brought  to  Socrates  his  son  Theages,  desirous  of  learn- 
ing that  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  one  is  fitted  for  gov- 
erning the  state,  Socrates  declines  the  proposal,  on  the 
grOQiul  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  his  Ge- 
nius, without  whose  approbation  nothing  that  he  might 
QDdertake  would  succeed.  The  end  of  the  dialogue 
is  to  show  that  the  method  of  Socntes  differs  from  wat 
of  the  sophists,  in  that  the  former  gives  no  regular  in- 
atroction  to  his  disciples,  but  forms  them  to  virtue  in 
bis  society  and  by  his  converse.  This  dialogue  con- 
tains some  very  fine  passages.  Schleiermacher  re- 
fluds  it  as  supposititious. — 82.  'Avrepaarai,  **The 
£tmilf ,"  also  entitled  'E/Murroi,  fj  irepl  ^tXocofiac, 
••  The  Lovers,  or  eoneeming  Pkiiesophy."  A  very 
feeble  dialog^ue,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Socratea  estimated  virtue  and  justice  above  every- 
thing else,  and  cared  very  little  tor  purelv  speculative 
researches. — 33.  Iimap^oc,  ^  ^t?joitepd^(,  ^*  Hipper- 
tkwLS,  or  the  Lover  of  Otdn."  This  dialogue,  which  is 
Teiy  probably  mutilated,  is  deficient  in  plan.  It  treats 
of  i»  false  ideas  that  men  entertain  respecting  the  ac- 
qaisition  and  love  of  gain.  The  author  advances  in 
tbe  course  of  it  some  historical  paradoxes.  Socher, 
who  defends  several  dialogues  against  the  attacks  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Ast,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
mod  also  with  Wolf  (Py^o/e^om.  ad  Horn.,  p.  cUv.),  that 
tibu  is  lUM  one  of  Plato's  productions.  Valckenaer 
(fld  Herod.,  6,  65)  had  already  expressed  the  same 
opinion. — 34.  Mlvuc*  ^  ^^P^  vofiov,  *'  Minos,  or  eon- 
eeming Lttvs.^  Socrates  discourses,  in  this  dialogue, 
with  a  certain  Minos  on  the  nature  of  law,  which  he 
takes,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  the  nile  of  all  our 
actions.  We  here  find  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  modem  philosophers  respecting  the  law  of  na^ 
tore  and  the  moral  law.  The  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue has  been  ably  attacked  by  Bockh,  with  whom 
Socher  agrees.  {B$ckh,  Comment,  in  PUUonis  dialog. 
qui  vulgo  inscribitur  Min.,  dtc.  Halts,  1806,  4to.)— 
85.  KXeiTo^,^irpoTpeimK6c,  **  Clitophon,  or  the  Ex- 
hortation.*' This  discourse,  in  which  the  nature  of 
viitne  is  investigated,  ia  not  entire.  Stephens  and 
Serranus  (De  Serres)  reject  it  from  the  list  of  Plato's 
works.— ^We  will  now  gire  the  titles  of  eight  other 
prodections,  also  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  bat 
which  bear  so  openly  upon  their  fronts  the  stamp  of 
falsification,  that  the  ancients  themselves,  though 
sometimes  far  from  scrupulous  in  matters  of  criti- 
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cism,  regarded  them  as  strangers  to  Plato.  1.  IRpyt" 
laCi  ^  'EpaaioTparoc,  ff  vepl  irXovrov,  "  Eryxias, 
or  Erasistratus,  or  eoneeming  Wealth.^*  Diogenes 
Laertius  already  regarded  this  dialogue  as  spurious 
(8,  62).  It  is  the  same  that  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  .£schines  Socraticus. — 2  *k7^i3v,  ij  irepl  fiera- 
fiop^uaew:,  ^'^  Halcyon,  or  concerning  Metamorpho- 
sis.** This  dialogue,  which  is  found  also  among  the 
works  of  Lucian,  treats  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  Di« 
ogenes  sttributes  it  to  the  academician  Leo.— 8.  2/tf- 
vdof ,  ^  nepi  roO  povXevetrdat,  *^ Sisyphus,  or  concerning 
lJeliberatton."-^A.  *A§ioxoc,^  nepl  i^avarov,  "Axio^ 
ehus,  or  concerning  Death."  This  dialogue  is  one  of 
those  ascribed  to  .fschines,  or  Xenocrates  of  Chal* 
cedon.  (Bockh,  Prof,  in  Sim.  Socrat.  dial.,  p.  vi.— 
Wyttenbaeh,  Philomath.,  pt.  2,  p.  37.)— 6.  LriiioSoKoCt 
fl  nepl  rov  ovitSov^eveoBai,  **  Demodocus,  or  concern^ 
ing  Consultation,** — 6.  'Opot,  *'  Definitions.**  As- 
cribed also  to  Speusippus. — 7.  TLept  dper^c^  el  didaK»- 
f6v,  "  Concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
taught.**  This  dialogue  resembles  the  Menpn ;  it 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  but  less  in  detail,  and  with 
some  difference  of  manner.  Socher  regards  it  as  the 
first  sketch,  or  else  an  imperfect  edition,  of  the  Men* 
on,  and  he  therefore  places  it  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato.  Le  Clerc  attributes  it4o  iEachinea. 
(j£#cAtnt>  Soerat.,  Dial.,  Amst.,  1711.)~8.  Ilept  dt- 
jcafov,  ^*  Concerning  Justice.**  In  1806,  Bockh  pub< 
Hshed  a  diasertation  on  the  Minos  of  Plato,  tendinff 
to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher,  adopted 
by  Wolf,  was  correct,  which  made  this  production  to 
be  a  spurious  one.  He  advanced  also  a  peculiar  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  author  of  the  work.  Di(^nes 
Laertius  (2,  122)  mforms  us,  that  Socrates  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  a  certain  shoemaker 
or  currier,  named  Simon,  for  the  purpose  of  discours- 
ing there  with  his  friends ;  that  this  Simon  was  accus- 
tomed to  commit  to  writing  all  that  he  could  remem- 
ber of  these  conversations ;  and  that  he  afterward  pub- 
liahed  thirty-tluree  of  these  dialogues,  among  which 
were  four  with  the  following  titles  :  Ilepc  v6uov,  *'  Cf 
Law;**  Hepl  ^iJioKepdovc,  "  Of  the  Love  of  Gain;** 
Uepl  diKoiov,  "  Of  Justice  ;'*  and  Uepi  6per^Ct  "  Qf 
Virtue.**  He  adds,  that  Simon  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socretic  conversations,  and 
that,  from  the  rank  in  life  of  the  one  who  gave  them 
to  the  world,  they  were  called  ^KvriKol  ^id^oyotf 
*'  The  Shoemaker-dialoguee,**  and  from  their  contenta, 
**  Soeratic.**  Ast,  however,  regards  the  epithet  omrri'^ 
Koc,  here,  as  indicating  something  '*  low"  or  **  mean.'' 
(Compare  Heindorff,  ad  Charmid.,  p.  83.)  Bockh, 
after  naving  shown  tbst  the  dialogue  entitled  Minoa 
originally  lK>re  the  appellation  irepi  vofujv,  and  the 
Hipparchus  that  of  nepl  ^iXoKepdov^,  concludes  that 
these  two  dislogoes,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  published  by  Simon.  This  hy- 
pothesis having  met  with  no  opponents  during  three 
years  (whether  it  was  that  the  conclusion  seemed  a 
plausible  one,  or  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
tbe  sceptical  spirit  that  distinguishes  the  literature  of 
Germany),  Bockh  grew  bolder,  and  in  1810  actually 
save  to  the  worid  these  two  dialogues,  entitled  irepl 
aperi7f  and  irepl  ducalov,  under  the  name  of  Simon  the 
Socratic  (**  Simonie  Socraiici,  ut  videtur,  dialogi  iv., 
de  lege,  de  lucri  cupidine,  de  justo,  ac  de  virtute.  Ad* 
diti  sunt  incerti  auctoris  dialogi  Eryxi%  et  Axiochus. 
Gr(ua  recensuit,  et  prafationem  criticam  pramisit  A. 
Bockh,**  Heidelb.,  1810, 8vo).  His  whole  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  refuted  by  Letronne.  {Journal 
des  Saoans,  1820,  p.  675,  seqq.y^There  exisU  also, 
nnder  the  name  of  Plato,  a  correspondence  which 
would  be  one  of  neat  interest  if  it  really  came  from  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  because  it  contains  particu- 
lars of  an  historical,  as  well  as  political  and  philosoph- 
I  leal,  nature.  These  Letters,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the  visiu  made 
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jUnafyig  tad  titltM  to  ibMe  RomaDi  ^rlio  Ihred  in  an 
nge  of  eieoMive  zefinement  tnd  cnltiTBtkm ;  bat  this 
apparent  merit  was  rather  accidental  than  the  effect 
of  poetic  art.  Making,  howerer,  some  allowance  for 
thie,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plautna  wonderfully 
improved  and  refined  the  Latin  language  from  the  rode 
form  to  which  it  had  been  moulded  by  Enniua.  That 
lie  riioold  have  effected  such  an  alteration  is  not  a  little 
Xemarkable.  Plautoa  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Father  of  Roman  song;  according  to  most  ac- 
ooiinta,  he  was  bom  a  slave ;  he  was  condemned,  du- 
ring a  great  part  of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  the  low- 
«et  manual  labour ;  and,  as  far  as  we  l^m,  he  was 
not  dietinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  nor 
admitted  into  ptrician  society.  Ennius,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  pass  bis  life  in  affluence,  apent  it 
in  the  exercise  of  an  honourable  jprofeaaion,  and  was 
the  chosen  and  familiar  friend  of  Cato,  Scipio  Afrtca- 
nua,  Folvius  Nobilior,  and  Lclius,  the  most  learned 
end  polished  citizens  of  the  Roman  republic,  whose 
unrestrained  conversation  and  intercourse  must  have 
bestowed  on  him  advantages  which  Plantus  6ever  en- 
joyed. But  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  hia  Grreek 
original,  which  contributed  so  much  to  his  learning 
■nd  refinement,  and  qualified  him  for  such  exalted  so- 
ciety, may  have  been  unfavourable  to  that  native  pu- 
yity  of  Latin  diction,  which  the  Umbrian  slave  imbibed 
ftom  the  unmixed  fountains  of  conversation  and  na- 
ture.— Hie  chief  excellence  of  Plautus  is  generally 
reputed  to  conaist  in  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  his 
dialogue  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lines  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  vrfaich  he  derides  the  ancient  Romans  for 
having  foolishly  admired  the  *'  Plauiinos  saleMt*^  have 
been  the  eubject  of  much  reprehension  among  critics. 
That  the  wit  of  Plautus  often  degenerates  iqto  buf- 
foonery, scurrility,  and  quibbles,  sometimes  even  into 
obscenitv ;  and  that,  in  his  constant  attempts  at  mer- 
riment, he  too  often  tries  to  excite  laughter  by  exag- 
gerated expressions  as  well  as  by  extravagant  actions, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
the  immenaity  of  the  Roman  theatres  and  to  the  masks 
of  the  actors,  which  must  have  rendered  caricature 
and  grotesque  inventions  essential  to  the  production 
of  that  due  effect  which,  with  such  scenic  spparatus, 
could  not  be  created  unless  by  overstepping  the  mod- 
esty of  nature.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
the  playa  of  Plautus  were  written  solely  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  be  read.  Even  in  modem  times, 
and  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great- 
est dramatists,  Sbakspeare,  for  example,  cared  little 
about  the  publication  of  their  plays ;  and  in  every  age 
or  country  in  which  dramatic  poetiy  has  flourished,  it 
baa  been  intended  for  public  representation,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  tastes  of  a  promiscuous  audience.  In  the 
days  of  Plautus,  the  smiles  of  the  polite  critic  were 
not  enough  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
days  there  were  few  polite  critics  at  Rome ;  he  re- 
quired the  shoota  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  who 
could  be  fully  gratified  only  by  the  broadest  grins  of 
comedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  jests  of  Plautus 
are  such  as  might  m  expected  from  a  writer  anxious 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
naturally  catching  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  which  then 
prevailed.  It  being,  then,  the  great  object  of  Plaotua 
to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  course, 
was  little  anxious  about  the  strict  preservation  of  the 
drantatic  unities ;  and  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him 
to  bring  a  striking  scene  into  view,  than  to  preserve 
the  unities  of  place.  In  the  AultUariOf  part  of  the  ac- 
tion is  laid  in  the  miser^s  house,  and  part  in  the  vari- 
oua  places  where  he  goes  to  conceal  his  treasure ;  in 
the  motteUaria  and  Truculentutt  the  scene  changes 
from  the  street  to  apartmenta  in  various  houses.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  irregularities,  Plautus 
•o  enchanted  the  people  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit  and  the 
buffoonery  of  his  scenes,  that  ho  coDtinned  the  nigoing 
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fofCfnrHe  of  tlw  stage  long  after  the  plays  of  CMttM^ 
Afranius,  and  even  Terence  were  fiist  reprsaentsd. 
{DuMiop*t  Roman  LUerature,  vol  1,  p.  186,  nqq., 
Land,  ed.)— The  best  editions  of  Plautus  are,  that  of 
Oamerarius»  Basils  1668^  8vo ;  that  of  Lambinus,  Im' 
iet.,  1676,  fol.;  that  of  Gruter,  Lu^  Bal.,  1692,  in 
which  the  division  into  sets,  scenes,  and  verses  fiist 
appears;  that  of  Taubmano,  Wt</e^.,l682,4to;  thatsf 
Muller,  Berol.^  1765,  8vo,  2  vola. ;  that  of  Emesti, 
L^«.,  1760,  8vo,  S  vols. ;  the  Bipont  edition,  1779* 
86,  8vo,  2  vols.,  in  which  the  text  is  corrected  by 
Branck;  that  of  Schmieder,  GbUing.,  1804»  8vo,  t 
Tols. ;  that  of  Bothe,  Berol,,  1809,  8vo,  and  that  fom- 
ing  part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  PtirtSf  1630,  i 
vols.  8vo. 

pLiiInis  (Il^iadef ),  I.  the  daughten  of  Atlas  and 
the  ocean-nymph  Pleione.  They  were  sevon  in  num- 
ber, and  their  names  were  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta, 
Halcyone,  Celeno,  Sterope,  and  Meropew  The  firrt 
three  became  the  mothen,  by  Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  Dar« 
danus,  and  Lacedemon.  Halcyone  and  Celeno  bore 
to  Neptune  Hyrieus  and  Lycus ;  Sterope  brought 
forth  CEnomatis  to  Mare  ;  and  Merope  married  6i^- 
phus«  (Schd.  ad  IL,  18,  466.— ^^o//«i.,  8,  ].— j^ 
gin,,  Poitr^AstroH.,  2^  21.)  These  nymphs  hunted 
vnth  Diana  ;  on  one  of  which  occasions  Orion,  bap* 
pening  to  see  them,  became  enamoured,  and  pursued 
them.  In  their  distrees  they  preyed  to  the  gods  is 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  eompassioni 
turaM  them  into  pigeons,  and  afterwjard  made  them  a 
constellation  in  tne  sky.  (SehoL  ad  JL,  I.  e.)  Ac* 
cording  to  Pindar,  the  Pleiades  wore  passing  throopk 
BoBotia  with  tbeir  mother,  when  they  were  met  by 
Orion,  and  his  chase  of  them  lasted  for  five  yean. 
{Etym.  Mag.,  #.  v.  nAecac)  Hyginaa  (/.  e.)  says 
seven  yean.  {Keightlef$  Mfthology^  p.  464.>--The 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades,  risins  in  ths  spring, 
brought  with  it  the  spring-rains,  and  opened  naviga* 
tion.  Hence,  according  to  the  common  etymology, 
the  name  ia  derived  from  irX6u  (irA«fa)»  ^  io  tad,** 
and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  stare  that  are  fiivourable 
to  navigation.  (Volcker,  MythU,  des lap.  OeteMeA- 
te$,  p.  77.)  Ideler,  however,  thinka  it  more  probaUs 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greek  irAetbr, 
**fiUly'*  denoting  a  cluster  of  stare ;  whence,  perhaps, 
the  expression  of  Manilios  (4,  623),  **  gUmurabiU  n- 
dus.**  Aretos  (V.  267)  calls  the  Pleiades  hframpoi, 
"  moving  in  seven  paths*'  (compere  Eiurip.,  Ipli  ta 
Aul.,  V.  6),  although  one  can  only  discern  six  stars. 
Hence  Ovid  says  of  tbeee  same  stare  {Foot.,  4,  170), 
"  Qtia  teptem  dtd,  sex  tatnen  es9€  so/cnl."  On  the 
other  band,  Hipparchua  asserto  {ad  Arai.,  Pkan.,  1, 
14),  that  in  a  clear  night  seven  stare  can  be  seen.  The 
whole  admits  of  a  very  easy  solution.  The  croup  of 
the  Pleiades  consists  of  one  star  of  the  third  msgni- 
tude,  three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth  msffnitude,  and 
severe!  smaller  ones.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  very 
good  eye  to  diacem  in  this  constellation  more  than  six 
Stan.  Hence,  among  the  ancients,  since  no  more  thsn 
six  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  ainee, 
as  with  us,  a  seventh  star,  a  RXtidc  hrrdffrepoc  {Era^ 
totih.,  c.  14),  was  mentioned,  the  cooclusion  was  that 
one  of  the  cluster  was  lost.  Some  thought  that  it  bad 
been  deatroyed  by  lightning  {Tkgdn.,  Sdud.  ad  Arat.^ 
I.  e.) ;  othen,  making  the  lost  Pleiad  to  have  been  Elec- 
tra, fabled  that  she  withdrew  her  light  in  sorrow  at  ths 
fall  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  descendants, 
Dardanua  having  been  the  son  of  Electn  and  Jupiter 
(Schol.  ad  Aral,,  I.  c,  where  for  rov  i^cn  we  must 
read  t^,  lAiov,  and  for  rov  §^Xtov  d^axofiivov  must 
substitute  rifp  'IXtov  dXiaKOfuvrjv. — Compare  OvmI* 
Fa$t.,  4,  177  :  "  EUOra  Troja  spectare  ruma$  nm 
ttilUy)  According  to  another  account,  the  "lost 
Pleiad"  was  Merope,  who  withdrew  her  light  because 
ashamed  of  having  alone  manned  a  mortal.  {Ond, 
Foitf  4, 176 )    Others,  again,  affimied  that  the  star 
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in  qmttioB  mond  awty  ^ota.  ita  own  contteUttioii, 
and  beeame  the  third  o»  middle  one  in  the  tail  of  the 
Oreeter  Betr,  where  it  received  the  nvne  of  'AXwid!^, 
«*  the  Fox."  iUekr,  StemmatMn^  p.  146.>^Fiooi 
their  rising  in  the  tpiing,  the  Pleiades  were  called  hy 
the  Romans  VtrgiMm.  {Puhu,  •—  hidar.j  Orig.,  8, 
70.)  This  constellation  appeara  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  that  were  observed  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  18,  488,  teqq,  —  Od.,  6, 
S78,  »eqf,) ;  and  in  Hesiod  an  acquaintance  with  it  is 
Boppoeed  to  be  se  widely  spread,  that  the  daily  la- 
boors  of  the  fomer  can  be  determined  by  its  rising 
and  seuing.  (/fes..  Op.  a  D.,  883«  616.)  The  met- 
rical form,  of  the  name  is  n^i^iddfr  and  IleXeiddfc, 
and  hence  some  have  been  led  into  the  erroneous  opin- 
ion, that  the  name  of  the  constellation  was  derived 
from  itiXtuL,  a  *' ji^eim*'  or  **  doM,"  in  allusion  to  the 
fancied  appearance  of  the  closter.  {Sckwenk^  Mylh/d. 
Skiaa,tp.  2.) — ^The  Pleiades  are  assigned  on  the  ce* 
lestial  sphere  toa  position  in  the  rear  of  Tanras.  (ffy- 
gin.,  Poet.  Afiran.,  SO.)  Proclus  and  Geminos,  how- 
ever, place  them  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  while 
Hipparahos  makes  them  belong,  not  to  Tauras;  but  to 
the  foot  of  Perseus.  (Tkeon.  ad  Arat,  Pban.,  S54. 
---VdUker,  MythoL  ier  lap,  Getchl.,  p.  78.)-~IL  The 
name  of  Pleiades  was  also  given  to  seven  tragic  wri- 
ters, and  the  same  appellation  to  seven  other  poets,  of 
the  Alezandrean  school.  (Kid.  Alezandrina  Schola, 
near  the  conelnsion  of  the  article.) 

PLBidNi,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  Atlas, 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  twelve  daughters, 
and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
changed  into  a  constellation  called  Pieia£u,  and  the 
rest  into  another  called  Hyades,    (Ostd,  Fatt^  5, 84.) 

Plim MTBiOM,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  in  the  imm»> 
diate  neigbbourhooo  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  forming  with  this  island  the  entrance  to  the 
great  harbour  of  that  city.  Ita  modem  name  ia  Mai' 
$a  d'Olivera,  (DorviU,  Sic.,  p.  191.— -T^fwyd.,  7, 4. 
-^Wessdingy  ad  Diod.  Sk.,  vol.  0,  p.  665,  ed.  Bip.) 
It  was  fortifieid  by  Nicies  durinff  the  sieffe  of  Syracuse 
hf  the  Athenians,  as  being  well  adapted  by  its  situa- 
tion for  receiving  supplies  by  sea ;  and  here  also  he 
erected  three  forts  or  castles,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained all  the  warlike  implements,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  and 
fsTtified  themselves  near  Dascon,  in  iu  vicinity.  (  TAu- 
eyd.y  I.  c. — /d.,  7,  38.)  The  position  of  PMmmyrium 
may  be  regarded  lis  one  of  the  early  causes  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  against  Syncuse ;  for,  as  the 
place  wss  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  go  to  a  distanco  for  it,  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syraousana.  (Letronne,  ad 
Tkueyd,,  7,  4,  p.  76.— 6j»22er,  ds  site  et  origuu  Syr- 
actuarumt  p.  76,  seqg.) 

PlbumozIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tribotary  to 
the  Nervii.  Their  precise  situation  is  unknown.  Le- 
maire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornaeum,  now 
Toumay.  (Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  C€U.f  p.  889.— ^C<af.,  B. 
a.,  6,  39.) 

PlihTos,  I.  Secundus,  C,  snmamcd  the  Elder,  and 
also  the  Naturalist,  a  distinguished  Ron»n  writer, 
bom  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  33.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Ensebius,  and  a  Ufe  of  Pliny  ascribed  to  Sueto- 
ntor,  make-him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comum ;  but 
since,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
History,  he  calls  Catullus  his  compatriot  (eMterro- 
neum),  and  since  CatuHuswas  bom  at  Verona,  this  laat- 
menttoned  city  has  disputed  with  Comum  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  naturalist,  and  writings 
without  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy. 
One  thing,  however,  is  6ertain,  that  the  Plinian  famUy 
was  settled  at  Comum,  and  possessed  a  large  property 
in  the  neighbouihpod,  and  inscriptions  have  been  die- 
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ctfvttod  there  relftiye  to  aeveral  of  ilia  memban.  Jft 
was  at  Comum,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  ao  weU 
known  by  hie  Letters,  and  the  nephew  of  the  natural- 
ist, was  bom.  Pliny  the  Elder  came  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Apuoo,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  saw  the  Emperor  Tiberiu8» 
the  latter  having  already  retired  to  Caprea.  From  tho 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  jewels  which  he  saw  at 
Lolha  Paulina's,  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  notwitb- 
atanding  his  youth,  he  assisted  occasionally  at  the  court 
of  Caligula.  Hia  attention  was  attracted,  even  at  thin 
early  period,  by  the  intereetins  productions  of  nature, 
and  particularly  by  the  remarkable  animals  which  the 
emperors  exhibited  in  the  public  spectaclea.  He  re- 
lates in  detail,  and  as  an  eyewitness,  the  particulara 
of  a  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  with 
a  laige  monster  of  the  deep,  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  This  event  having  ta« 
ken  place  while  Claudius  was  coostracting  the  port  in 
question,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  hia  reign,  Pliny 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  thui  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  We  leam  from  himself,  that, 
about  his  twenty-second  year,  he  Teeided  for  a  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  witneseed  the  change  of 
sex  in  the  case  of  Larius  Coasicius,  who,  from  having 
been,  as  was  supposed,  a  ^rl,  found  himself  trane* 
formed,  the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  into  a  boy! 
Some  modem  writers  have  suppoeed,  on  no  very 
strong  grounds,  however,  that  at  this  age  Pliny  served 
ui  the  Roman  fleet,  and  that  ho  visited  Britain,  Egypt* 
and  Greece.  It  appeara,  on  the  contrarv,  from  tne 
testimony  of  his  nepnew,  that  he  was  employed,  while 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  arroiea  in  Germany. 
He  there  served  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  whoae 
friendship  he  gained,  and  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.  He  must  have 
availed  himeelf  very  fully  of  this  opportunity  to  ex* 
plore  the  country  of  Germany,  since  he  informs  ua 
that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  had 
also  -visited  the  Chauci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  the  ocean.  It  was  during  the  operationa  hi 
Germany  that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  in  which  he 
treated  of  the  art  of  hurling  a  javelin  from  on  horse- 
back {De  Jaeulatione  EgueUn),  His  aecond  work, 
which  was  a  Life  of  Pomponius,  in  two  books,  waa 
dictated  by  his  strong  attachment  to  that  commander, 
and  by  the  gntitude  which  he  felt  towards  him  for  hia 
numerous  uvours.  A  dream  which  he  had  during 
this  same  war,  and  in  which  the  ahade  of  Drusus  ap- 
peared to  him  and  urged  him  to  vrrite  that  prince*a 
memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter* 
prise  of  great  labour,  that  of  writing,  namely,  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mana,  and  which  he  executed  eventually,  in  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  books.  Having  returned  to  Romo 
about  the  age  of  thirty  yeara,  he  there  pleadod  several 
causee,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romansi  who 
were  fond  of  allymg  the  profession  of  arms  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar.  He  paased,  alao,  a  part  of  hia  time  at 
Comum,  where  he  auperintended  the  education  of  hia 
nephew ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  beinc 
useful  to  the  latter  that  he  composed  a  work  entitled 
Studionu,  in  which  he  began  with  the  orator  from  hia 
cradle,  and  conducted  him  onward  until  he  had  reach- 
ed the  perfection  of  his  ait.  Judging  from  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Quintilian,  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  im 
this  work,  PUny  even  pointed  oat  the  manner  in  which 
the  orator  should  rcigulste  his  dress,  hia  perM>n,  hia 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  dtc.  It  appears,  thM  do- 
ring  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pliny  ro- 
mained  without  employment.  Hia  nephew  informa 
ua,  that,  towarda  the  close  of  Nero'a  reign,  when  the 
terror  inspired  by  that  monater  prevented  any  one  from 
devoting  his  attention  to  purauits  a  little  more  liberal 
and  elevated  than  ordinary,  Pliny  compoaed  a  work 
in  eight  books,  entitled  DnM  Strmmit,  which  wa«b 
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witboat  doubt,  a  gnmmatical  trwUie  on  the  prseiM 
mgnificfttioD  and  use  of  words.  And  yet  it  is  difficult, 
if  we  follow  chronological  computation,  not  to  believe 
that  Nero  nanied  htm  his  procurator  in  Spain  ;  for  it 
is  certain,  from  the  words  of  his  nephew,  that  he  filled 
this  office :  he  hhnself  mentions  certain  obsenrations 
made  by  him  in  this  country,  and  we  find  no  other 
period  in  his  life  in  which  he  could  have  gone  thither. 
We  may  presume  that  he  continued  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Gralba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius,  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  be  lost  bis  brother-in-law ; 
and,  being  unable,  by  reason  of  his  absence  abroad,  to 
become  his  nephew's  ^ardtan,  the  care  of  the  latter 
was  intrusted  to  Yiigmius  Rnfua.  On  his  return, 
Plinv  would  seem  to  have  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
south  of  Gaul ;  for  he  describes,  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness, the  province  of  Narbonensis,  and,  in  particular, 
Che  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  He  informs  us  that  he  saw 
in  this  ooarter  a  stone  said  to  have  fallen  from- heaven. 
Vespasian,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
during  the  wars  in  Germany,  gave  him'  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  to 
bim  every  morning  before  sunrise ;  which,  according 
10  Suetonius  and  Xiphilinus,  was  a  privilege  reserved 
by  that  emperor  only  for  his  particular  friends.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed,  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Vespasian  elevated  Pliny  to  the  rank  of  senator. 
Some  writers  state,  moreover,  though  without  any 
proof,  that  Pliny  served  in  the  war  of  Titus  against  the 
Jews.  What  he  remarks  Concerning  Jud«Ba  is  not 
sufficiently  exact  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  speaks 
from  personal  observation  -,  and,  besides,  we  can  hard- 
ly assign  to  any  other  part  of  his  life  except  this,  the 
composition  of  his  work  on  the  Hiatory  of  kU  own 
TimeMf  in  thirty-one  books,  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Aufidius  Bassus.  If  Pliny,  however, 
did  not  serve  in  the  Jewish  war,  he  was  not  less  the 
friend  of  Titus  on  that  account,  having  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  course  of  other  contests  ;  and  it  was  to 
this  prince  that  he  dedicated  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  his  writmgs,  his  Natural  History,  \h  thizty-seven 
books.  The  titles  given  to  Titus  in  the  dedication 
show  that  this  laborious  work  was  concluded  in  the 
V8th  year  of  our  era;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  oeeupied  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe  to  collect 
together  t£e  materials.  This  great  work  is  the  only 
one  of  Pliny's  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  forms, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
ieft  us  by  antiquity,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing industry  in  a  man  whose  time  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied, first  by  military  affairs,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
this  vast  and  celebrated  vrork,  we  must  regard  it  un- 
der three  different  aspects  *,  ite  pUtn^  its /aces,  and  iu 
4tyU.  The  plan  is  an  immense  one.  Pliny  does  not 
propose  to  himself  to  write  merely  a  natural  history,  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  phrase 
at  the  present  day,  that  is,  a  treatise,  more  or  less  de- 
tailed, respecting  animals,  plants,  and  minerals ;  he 
embraces  in  his  plan  astronomy,  physics,  geography, 
agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  well 
«s  natural  histoi^  properly  so  called ;  and  he  contin- 
ually mingles  with  his  remarks  on  these  subjects  a 
variety  of  obeervations  relative  to  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  the  history  of  nations :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  encyclopasdia.  AfUr  having 
^  given,  m  his  first  book,  a  kind  of  table  of  contents, 
and  the  names  of  the  authors  who  sre  to  supply  him 
with  facts  and  materials,  he  treats,  in  the  secoiui,  of 
the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  dec.  The  four  fol- 
lowing books  give  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  different  rap 
«es  of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  hu- 
paan  species,  of  tha  great  chataisten  which  it  baa  pro- 


dueed,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  hmiian  uiTeiitioDe. 
Four  books  are  then  devoted  to  teneetrial  ■wtmaU^  to 
fishes,  to  birds,  and  to  insects.  The  species  beloiig* 
in^  to  esch  class  are  arranged  according  to  their  aise 
or  importance :  their  habits,  their  useful  or  hartfnl 
properties,  aiid  their  most  remarkable  characteiiBtics 
are  also  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  book  on  ineects 
he  speaks  of  certain  substances  produced  by  animals, 
and  of  the  parts  that  compose  the  human  frame.  Bot- 
any occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  work.  Ten 
books  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  plants,  their  cul- 
ture, their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts,  and 
five  to  an  enumeration  of  thmr  medicinal  properties. 
Five  others  treat  of  the'  ifemedies  derived  from  ani- 
mals ;  and  in  the  last  five  Pliny  tieats  of  metals,  mi- 
ning, earths,  stones,  and  the  employment  of  the  Utter 
for  the  purpoees  of  life,  for  the  calls  of  luxuiVt  and  for 
the  arte;  while  under  the  head  of  colours  be  makes 
mention  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  under 
the  head  of  stonee  and  marbles  treats  of  the  finest  pie- 
ces of  statuary  and  the  most  valuable  gems.  It  is  im- 
possible but  that,  in  even  rapidlj  running  over  this 
prodigious  number' of  subjects,  Pliny  should  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  mtultitude  of  remarkable  fiicts,  and 
which  are  the  more  valuable  to  us  as  he  is  the  only 
author  that  relates  them.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  and  stated  them 
makes  them  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  value,  as  well 
from  his  mingling  together  the  true  and  the  false,  in 
an  almost  equal  degree,  as  more  particularly  from  the 
difficulty,  and,  in  aome  cases,  the  impossibihty,  of  die- 
covering  exactly  to  what  creatures  be  alludes.  Pliny 
was  not  such  an  observer  of  nature  as  Aristotle ;  still 
less  was  he  a  man  of  genius  sufficient  to  seiae.  Like 
this  great  philosophor,  the  laws  and  the  relatione  by 
which  nature  has  regulated  her  varioua  productions. 
He  is,  in  general,  nouing  more  than  a  mere  compiler, 
and  often,  too,  a  compiler  unacquainted  himself  with 
the  things  about  which  he  collects  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers, and,  consequently,  unable  to  appreciate  the  true 
force  of  these  opinions,  or  sometimes  even  to  oom- 
prebend  their  exact  meaning.  In  a  word,  he  is  a 
writer  almost  entirely  devoid  of  critical  acumen,  wbo, 
after  having  passed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  making 
extiacta  from  the  works  of  others,  has  arranged  them 
under  certain  chapters,  adding  thereunto,  from  time  to 
time,  his  own  reflections,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  scientific  discussion,  properly  so  called,  but  either 
present  specimens  of  the  most  superstitious  belief,  or 
are  the  declamations  of  a  chagrined  philosopher,  who 
secuses,  without  ceasing,  men,  nature,  and  the  gods 
themselves.  V^e  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
regard  the  facts  which  he  has  accumulated  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  opinion  which  he  himself  forma ;  bot 
we  muat  restore  them  in  thought  to  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  derived  them,  and  then  sppljji  to  them 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in  conformity  with  what 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  the  circum< 
stances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.  Stud- 
ied in  this  way,  the  Natiiral  History  of  Pliny  preeenta 
one  of  the  richest  mines  of  learning,  since,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  it  contains  extracts  from  more 
than  two  thousand  volumes,  written  by  authors  of  ev- 
ery description,  travellers,  historians,  geographers,  phi- 
losophers, physicians,  dec. ;  authors,  with  many  of 
whom  we  only  become  acquainted  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny.  A  comparison  of  his  extracts  with  the  origi- 
nals themselves,  where  the  latter  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  more  particularly  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, will  show  that  Pliny,  in  making  his  selectionsi 
vras  fitf  from  giving  the  preference,  on  every  occasion, 
to  what  was  most  important  or  most  exact  in  the 
authors  whom  he  consulted.  He  appears,  in  general, 
to  have  a  strong  predilection'  for  things  of  a  singular 
or  marvelloua  nature ;  for  such,  too,  as  harmonixe 
more  than  othera  wi|h  t)w  contnete  be  ia  frnd  of  insti 
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tatmg,  or  Ae  nprotches  he  » in  the  htbik  of  makioff 
againet  Proridence.  He  does  not,  it  it  tnie,  extend 
an  eqofti  degree  of  credence  to  eveiything  that  he  re- 
lates, hot  it  IB  at  tnere  random  that  be  either  doubts  or 
effiniis,  and  the  most  pnerile  tales  are  not  always  those 
which  most  excite  his  incredulity.  There  is  not,  for 
example,  a  single  fable  of  the  ureek  tmyellers,  con- 
cerning men  without  heads,  others  without  mouths, 
concemUbg  men  with  only  one  foot,  or  Tory  long  ears, 
which  he  does  not  place  in  his  seventh  book,  and  that, 
too,  wkh  so  mnch  confidence  as  to  terminate  this  cat^ 
aiogue  of  wonders  with  the  following  remark :  **  Hoc 
tUque  taluL  ex  hcminum  genere,  Mibria  tibi,  nobit 
mtraeula,  ingeniota  fecit  naiura.^  We  may  without 
difficulty,  therefore,  after  observing  this  facility  in  giv- 
ing eredence  to  ridiculons  stories  about  the  human 
species,  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  discernment 
which  Pliny  has  exercised  in  his  selection  of  authori- 
ties respecting  animals  either  entirely  new  or  but  little 
known.  Hence  the  most  fabulous  creations,  marti- 
chori  with  human  heads  and  the  tails  of  seorpions, 
winged  horses,  the  catoblepas  whose  sight  alone  w^s 
able  to  kill,  play  their  part  in  his  work  by  the  side  of 
the  elephant  and  iion.  And  yet  all  is  not  false,  even 
in  those  narratiTes  that  are  most  replete  with  falsities. 
We  may  sometimes  detect  the  truth  which  has  served 
them  for  a  basis,  by  recalling  to  mmd  that  these  are 
exfiracts  from  the  works  of  travellers,  and  by  aupposing 
that  ignorance,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  on  the 
pert  of  ancient  travellers,  have  led  them  into  these 
exaggerations,  and  have  dictated  to  them  those  vague 
and  superficial  descriptions,  of  which  we  find  so  great 
a  number  even  in  mcraem  books  of  traveb.  Another 
very  important  defect  in  Pliny  is  that  he  doea  not  al- 
ways give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  whom  he  trans- 
lates, espeeially  when  designating  different  species  of 
animals.  Notwithstanding  the  verj  limited  meana 
possessed  by  us  at  the  presekit  day  ot  judging  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  of  error,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  on  many  occasions  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  Oreek  word,  which  in  Aristotle  desig- 
nates one  kind  of  animal,  a  Latin  word  which  belongs 
to  one  entirely  different.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  greateet  difficnltiee  experienced  by  the  ancient 
naturalists  was  that  of  fixing  a  nomenclature,  and  their 
▼icious  and  defective  method  shows  itself  in  Pliny 
more  than  in  any  other.  The  descriptions,  or,  rather, 
imperfect  indications,  which  he  givea,  are  almost  al- 
ways insufficient  for  recognising  the  several  species, 
when  tradition  haa  failed  to  preserve  the  particular 
name ;  and  there  is  even  a  largB  number  whose  names 
alone  are  given,  without  any  characteristic  mark,  or 
any  mdans  of  disUnguishing  them  from  one  another. 
If  it  were  possible  still  to  doubt  respecting  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  modem  over  the  ancient  meth- 
odsv  these  doubts  would  be  completely  dispelled,  on 
discovering  that  almost  all  the  ancient  writera  have 
eaid  relative  to  the  virknes  of  their  planta  is  com- 
|rietely  valueless  for  us,  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tangnishing  the  individual  plants  to  which  they  refer. 
Oar  regret,  however,  on  this  account,  will  be  great- 
ly diminiaM,  if  we  call  to  mind  with  how  little  care 
the  ancients,  and  Pliny  in  particular,  have- designa- 
ted the. medical  virtuea  of  oliants.  They  attribute  so 
many  fake  and  even  absurd  properties  to  those  plaints 
which  we  know,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
indifferent  respecting  the  yirtues  of  those  which  we 
do  not  know.  If  we  believe  that  part  of  PUny'a  work 
which  treate  of  the  materia  medioa,  th«re  is  no  hu- 
BMiD  ailment  for  which  nature  bee  not  prepared  twen- 
ty remedies;  and*  moat  unfortunately,  for  the  space 
<»  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning,  med- 
ical men  took  great  pleasure  in  repeating  tlSse  pu- 
erilitiee.— As  regarda  the  /acta,  therefore,  detailed  in 
bia  work,  Pliny  possesses  at  the  pieeent  day  no  real 
imecest,  except  as  regaidi  certain  pxocessos  followed 


by  the  ancients'in  the  arta,  and  certain  partienlarB  of 
an  historical  and  geographical  nature,  of  which  we 
would  have  been  ignorant  without  his  aid.  That  por- 
tion of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  arts  is  the 
one  diat  merits  the  most  careful  study.  He  tracee 
their  progress,  he  deecribes  their  products,  he  names 
the  most  celebrated  artists,  he  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  their  labours  are  conducted,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  tlmt,  if  well  understood,  he  would  make 
us  acquainted  with  some  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  sncients  executed  works  that  we  have  only 
been  able  imperfectly  to  imitate.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  diffieultiea  of  bis  nomenclature  present  them- 
selves ;  he  nsmes  numerous  substances,  they  are  sub- 
stances that  must  enter  into  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  arts,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  are.  With  difficulty  are  we  enabled  to 
divine  the  nature  of  a  few,  by  means  of  certain  rath- 
er equivocal  characteristics  that  are  related  of  them ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  want,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  a  wOrk  that  would  require  the  most 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phys- 
ical knowledge. — ^If,  however,  Pliny  has  but  little  merit 
for  us  as  a  critic  and  a  naturaliat,  the  case  is  different 
with  regard  to  his  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immense 
treasure  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  his  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  his  work  one  of  the 
richest  depdts  of  the  Roman  ton^e.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  re-establish  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  re- 
mark must  be  understood,  not  only  with  regard  to 
words,  but  also  their  various  acceptations,  and  Uie  turn 
and  moYoment  of  sentences.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
whereyer  he  can  indulge  in  general  ideas  or  philo-' 
sophic  views,  his  language  .assumes  a  tone  of  energy 
and  yivacity,  and  his  thoughts  somewhat  of  unex- 
pected boldness,  which  make  amends  for  the  dryness 
of  previous  enumerations,  and  may  find  favour  for 
him  with  the  generality  of  his  readers,  and  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  scientific  in- 
dicationa.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  ia  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  and 
antitheses ;  that  he  is  occaaionally  harM ;  and  that,  on 
many  occasions,  his  language  is  marked  by  an  obscu- 
rity which  arises  less  from  the  subjectpmatter  than  from 
the  desire  of  appearing  sententious  and  condensed. 
But  he  is  everywhere  dignified  and  grave,  everywhere 
full  of  love  for  juatice  and  of  respect  for  virtue ;  of 
horror  ibr  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  he  had  before 
his  eyes  such  fearful  examples  ;  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  which  had  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  point  of  view 
Pliny  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and,  notwithstand- 
inff  the  defecta  that  we  are  compelled  to  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  still  regard 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
most  worthy  of  the  epithet  of  classic,  that  flouriahed 
after  the  age  of  Auguatua. — In  his  reliffious  princi- 
ples, Pliny  was  almost  an  atheiat,  or,  at  least,  he  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  world ;  and  few  phi* 
losophers  have  explained  the  system  of  Pantheism 
more  in  detail,  and  with  greater  spirit  and  energy,  than 
he  haa  done  in  his  second  book.— The  Natural  Hit- 
tory  was  Pliny^s  last  work,  for  he  perished  the  year 
after  its  publication.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
^ven  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian ' 
Tacitus,  who  was  anxiona  to  transmit  an  account  of  it 
to  posterity.  The  elder  Pliny  waa  then  at  Misenum^ 
in  comnoand  of  the  fieet  which  was  appointed  to  suard 
all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  comprehended  be« 
tween  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  We  will  giva 
the  rest  of  the  account  in  the  words  of  his  nephew  : 
**  On  the  84th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
m  loother  deaired  bus  ta  obaerve  a  cloud  which  an- 
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j^eand  ofaTetyiimifuilmM  tndalit^.  Hehadjiwt 
ntumAd  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  san,  and,  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  alight  re- 
past, had  letind  to  his  study.  He  immMiiateiy  arose 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminenee,  from  whence  he  might 
more  distinctly  Tiew  this  very  uncommon  appearance. 
It  was  not,  at  that  distance,  discernible  from  what 
mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterward 
to  ascend  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  you  a  inore 
exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to 
that  of  a  pine-tf ee,  for  it  shot  up  to.  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches ;  occasioned,  I  imaeine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  ss  it  advanced  upward,  or  the  cloud 
itself,  being  pressed  /back  again  by  its  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 
Thie  extraordinary  phaenomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
pbilosophicsl  curiosi^  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rath* 
er  chose  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened, he  had  given  me  employment  of  that  kind. 
Aa  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note 
ffom  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  for  the  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  the  sea ; 
she  esmestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design, 
and  what  he  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued 
with  a  heroic,  turn  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  in* 
tention  of  assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  oth- 
ers ;  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beau- 
tiful coast.  When  hastening  to  the  place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  di- 
rect course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make 
and  dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and 
figure  of  that  dreadful  acene.  He  was  now  so  nigh 
tM  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of  burn- 
ing rock.  They  were  likewise  in  dangto,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  audden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but 
also  from  the  vast  firagmenta  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back 
again;  to  which  the  pilot  adviaing  him,  * ForUme,^ 
aaid  he,  ^befnendt  the  bfwte;  carry  me  to  Pompeni-' 
anue.^  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabia,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible  wind- 
ings, forms  upon  the  shore.  He  hsd  already  sent  his 
baggage  on  board ;  for,  though  he  was  not  st  that  time 
in  actual  danger,  yet,  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  shoukl  in  the  least  increase, 
he  was  determined  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.  It  was  favourable,  however,  for -car- 
rying my  uncle  to  Pomponianoe,  whom  he  found  in 
the  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced  him  with 
eagerness,  encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits ;  and,  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  on 
deied  the  baths  to  be  got  ready  with  an  air  oif  com. 
plete  unconcern.  After  having  bathed,  he  sat  down 
to  supper  vrith  great  cheerfulness,  or,  at  least  (what  is 
equally  heroic),  with  all  the  appearance  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvine  flamed 
out  in  several  places  with  much  Tiolenee,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more 
yisible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was 
only  thB  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  conntiy 
Mopie  bad  abaadoned  to  the  flames.    After  this  bit 


retltad  to  rest,  tad  it  is  most  oeilain  he  was  so  iitUt 
discomposed  as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep ;  for,  bsing 
pretty  fat,  and  breathing  hard,  thoee  who  attended 
without  actually  heard  him  snore.  The  court  inrhich 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stonss 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  time  longer, 
it  would  have  been  imposaible  for  him  to  have  uMds 
his  way  out :  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awa- 
ken him.  He  got  up,  wad  went  to  Pomponiaous  and 
the  rest  of  his  comptany,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.    They  coosoUsd  to- 

Sther  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to 
i  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  the  opsa 
fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showera,  and  threatened 
destruction,  tn  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields, 
as  the  less  dangeroua  situation  of  the  two :  a  rssolo- 
tion  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  hu^ 
ried  into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon 
cool  and  deliberate  conside^tion*  They  went  out, 
then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heada  with  nap- 
kins; and  this  wss  their  whole  defence  against  ths 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.  It  was  now 
day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
vailed than  in  the  most  obscure  night ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  some  debtee  dissipated  by  torches,  and 
other  lights  of  varioua  kinds.  They  thought  proper  ta 
go  down  farther  upon  the  ahore,  to  obMrve  it  they 
might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but  they  found  the  waves 
still  running  extremely  high  and  boiaterous.  There 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  (uaught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread 
for  him,  when  immediately  the  flames,  and  a  etroog 
smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them, 
dispereed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to 
rise.  He  raiaed  himself  up  with  the  aesiatance  of  two 
of  hie  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead ;  suffo« 
cated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  va- 
pour, having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  fie* 
quently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  dsy 
after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marin  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  postora 
as  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  one  asleep  than  deed." 
{Pirn,,  Ep„  6,  16,  MelmotKs  /rofui.)— The  eruption 
here  mentioned  ie  evidently  (he  one  of  which  many 
historians  hsTo  made  mention,  and  whieh,  occuning  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  destroyed  the  citiee 
of  HerouUnenm  and  Pompeii.—- The  younger  Plioy, 
in  a  letter  to  Macer  (3,  6),  where  he  gives  a  hat  of 
his  uncle's  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-aix  yeare.  We  cannot,  therefore,  com^bend 
how  Sammontcus  Serenus,  and,  after  him,  Macrobius, 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Prosper,  have  made  him  live  until 
the  twdfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unless  thsy 
have  confounded  together  Uie  uncle  and  nephew.-* 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  an  intereating  account  of  his 
uncle*8  indefatigable  application.  ** Ifou  vrill  wen* 
der,"  he  obaerves,  in  another  of  his  letten,  **  how  a 
man  so  engaged  as  he  was  could  find  time  to  com-^ 
poee  such  a  number  of  books,  and  some  of  them,  too, 
upon  abstruse  subjects.  But  your  surprise  will  rise 
still  hi^ei^  when  you  hear  that  for  some  time  he  en- 
gaged  m  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  that  he  died  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year ;  that,  from  the  time  of  his  quitting 
the  bsr  to  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the  higbeit 
posts  snd  in  the  service  of  hie  prince.    But  be  had  a 

Juick  apprehenaioh,  joined  to  unwearied  application, 
n  summer  be  always  began  hia  studies  as  soon  as  it 
vras  night ;  in  wittter,  generally  at  one  in  the  rooiniitf, 
but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight  No 
man  ever  spent  laea  time  in  bed,  insomuch  that  he 
would  sometimes,  without  retiring  from  his  book,  tske 
a  abort  sleep  and  then  porsue  bis  studies.  After  a 
short  and  light  repast  et  moq  {pgraoaHy  <o  the  good 
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the  ftummer,  if  be  ww  diBeD|[aged  from  bueinees,  re- 
poee  himeelf  in  the  sun ;  during  whicb  time  tome  eih 
tbor  WM  reed  to  him,  from  which  be  made  extiecte 
and  obeerratione,  as,  iodeed,  was  his  ooDstant  method, 
whatever  book  he  read :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
that  *iio  book  was  so  bad  but  somethiog  might  be 
learned  iiom  it'  When  this  was  over,  m  generally 
went  into  the  cold  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  it,  jast  took  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then  re- 
posed himself  for  a  litje  while.  Thus,  aa  if  it  had 
been  a  new  day,  he  immediately  resumed  his  studies 
till  supper-time,  when  a  book  waa  again  read  to  him, 
upon  whicb  he  would  make  some  hasty  remarks.  I 
remember  once,  his  reader  having  pronounced  some 
word  wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  repeat  it 
again,  noon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  be  un- 
derstoodt  it.  The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
Wkyy  then,  said  he,  woM  you  nike  Aim  go  back 
^ain  I  We  have  lot  by  Hit  vUerrupHon  aSoee  ten 
Unee :  so  covetous  waa  this  great  man  of  his  time. 
In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  daylight, 
and  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  was  dark :  and  thia  was 
an  invariable  role  with  him.  Such  was  his  manner  of 
life  amid  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city  ;  but  in  the 
country  his  i(rhole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without 
intermUsioo,  excepting  only  when  he  bathed.  But  in 
thia  exception  I  include  no  more  than  the  time  he  was 
actually  in  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  he  was  rubbed 
and  wiped  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his 
journeys  he  lost  no  time  from  his  studies ;  but  his  mind 
at  those  seasons  being  disengaged  from  all  other 
thoughts,  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  aingle  puisuit. 
A  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  hia  chariot, 
who,  in  the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm 
gloves,  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not 
occasion  any  interruption  to  his  studies ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  my  uncle  always  used  a  chair  in  Rome. 
I  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking ;  *  Yon 
might,*  said  he,  *  employ  those  boon  to  more  advan- 
tage :*  for  he  thought  all  time  loat  not  given  to  atody. 
By  thia  extraofdioaty  application  he  found  time  to 
wriUs  ao  many  volumes,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
which  he  left  me,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  character ; 
to  that  one  might  fairly  reckon  the  number  consider- 
ably more.*'  {Cuvier,  Biogr.  l/iitv.,  vol.  85,  p.  67, 
seqq.)  The  best  edition  of  Pliny  is  that  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Parie,  1837-^S,  11  vols. 
8vo.  The  following  editions  are  also  valuable :  that 
of  Dalechamp,  Pom,  1587,  fol. ;  that  of  Hardooin, 
Paris,  1723,  3  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  with  additiona  and 
improvements  from  the  edition  of  1685,  in  5  vols. 
4to) ;  and  more  particularly  that  of  Franxios,  Lipe., 
1778-^1, 10  vols.  8vo.  There  is  also  a  French  trans- 
lation, in  30  vols.  8vo.,  Parie,  1880-38,  by.De  Grand- 
aa^e,  with  annotatioBa  by  aome  of  the  most  eminent 
aeientific  men  in  France.  It  is  an  excellent  work.*~ 
IL  O.  Plinius  C»eilius  Seoandus,  sornamed,  for  dia* 
tinction*  sake,  the  "  Younger,"  waa  bora  at  or  near 
Comom,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or 
A.D.  61.  Hia  mother  waa  a  sister  of  t&  elder  Pliny ; 
and  aa  he  lost  his  father,  Lnciua  Cscilios,  at  an  early 
age,  he  removed,  with  hia  surviving  parent,  to  the 
boose  of  his  upcle.  Here  he  resided  for  some  yeara, 
and,  having  beisn  adopted  by  his  uncle,  took  the  name 
of  tiie  latter  in  addition  to  hia  parental  one  of  Caciliua. 
Pliny  the  yoonger  appeara  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
conatitution,  aim  even  in  hia  youth  to  have  possessed 
littlo  pevMHial  activity  and  enterprise ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  famoos  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when  he  waa  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  continued  hia  stud- 
ice  at  home,  and  allowed  hia  uncle  to  set  out  to  the 
moontain  without  him.  It  waa  on  thia  occaaioo  that 
Urn  Itttor  loat  bia  U£k  In  titrntWi  lio«rff«r»  (b» 
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early  age.  Hia  uncle  had  given  him  a  caiefnl  eduea* 
tion ;  be  compoeed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  ooiy  ibni^ 
teen,  and  wrote  listin  vevaea  on  several  occaaiona 
throoflhoQt  hia  Ufa.  Hia  principal  attention,  howevtrt 
waa  devoted  to  the  atudy  of  afoqnence ;  and  he  had 
for  inatiuctois  in  this  department  the  eelebrated  Qoin* 
tilian,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  dav, 
Pliny,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  waa  nearly  eigb* 
teen  yeara  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  onole's  derai. 
One  year  after  thia  he  appeared  aa  a  pleader  at  the 
bar.  In  hia  twentieth  year  be  aerved  aa  a  tnbono  in 
Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  montha  in  that  eoontiy. 
On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  waa  appointed  one  of,  the 
qosatora  of  the  emperor.  The  dotiea  of  theae  fane- 
tionaries  conaiated  in  reading  to  the  aenate  the  re* 
aeripta  of  the  prince.  JNot  long  after  he  became  tri- 
bune of  the  ^ple.  At  the  age  of  thirty  be  waa  ap* 
pointed  pnstor ;  and  after  thia  he  paaaed  several  years 
in  retirement,  in  order  not  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Domitian.  He  would  not,  however,  have  escaped  tho 
fate  which  threatened  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Domitian,  aince  there 
waa  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denoneiai<* 
tion  of  Pliny,  whicb  had  recently  been  aent  to  the  ena* 
peror.  JNerva  and  Trajan  recalled  him  to  the  die* 
charge  pf  public  dutiea,  and  the  latter  prinee  appoint* 
ad  him  adminiatrator  of  the  pablie  treaaury,  an  offiee 
which  he  filled  for  the  apace  of  two  years.  After  at* 
taining  lo  the  high  offices  of  conaul  and  augur,  Pliny 
was  appointed  fc^  Traian  to  the  government  of  Bithy- 
nia,  a  province  in  which  many  abuaea  exiated,  and 
which  it  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  re* 
move.  {Epiet,  10, 41.)  Pliny  was  then  in  his  foitv* 
first  or  forty-second  year.  The  truat  so  bonomrnbiy 
committed  to  him  he  aeema  to  have  discharged  with 
great  fidelity  ;  and  the  atteiition  to  every,  branch  of 
his  daties,  which  hia  lettera  to  Trajan  diaplay„  ia  pecu* 
liarly  praiaeworthy  in  a  man  of  sedentaj^  habita,  end 
aecuatomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  his  villas*  and  the 
stimulanta  of  literary  glory  at  Rome.  -  He  remained  in 
hia  government  for  the  apace  of  two  years,  and  it  wat 
during  thia  period  (A.D.  107)  that  he  wrote  hia  eele* 
brated  letter  to  Trajan  reapectiog  the  Chriatiana  in  hia 
province.  {Eviet.,  10, 97.)  This  letter,  sod  the  em* 
perofa  reply,  fumiah  nomeroua  important  testimoniala 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  at  that  early  day,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Chriatian  prtnaiples. — The  period  of 
Pliny's  death  ia  quite,  uneertain  ;  he  is  generslly  snpt 
posed,  however,  to  have  ended  bis  daya  A.D.  110,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  hia  age.— His  character^  aa  a 
hoaband,  a  maater,  and  a  friend,  was  afiectiooata.  kind, 
and  ffenerooa.  He  diafilayed  also  a  noble  libembty  to* 
warda  Commn,  hia  native  place,  by  forming  a  poblia 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  tnree  hun- 
dred thousand  seaterces,  for  ever,  to  the  maintenance 
of  children,  bom  of  free  parenta,  who  were  citixena  c^ 
Comum.^A  man  like  Pliny,  of  conaidemble  talents  and 
learning,  poaaeased  of  gveat  wealth,  and  of  an  amiable 
aikl  saneroue  diapositioo,  was  aura  to  meet  with  many 
frienda,  and  with  still  more  who  would  gfmtify  his  vaa» 
ity  by  their  praiaea  and  apparent  admiiation  of  hia  abilt 
itiea.  But  as  a  writer  he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  judgaoent  of  poaterity. 
Still,  however,  no  Roman,  firom  the  time  of  Cicero^ 
acquired  eo  high  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  All  hia 
diacoursea,  howevei,  are  loft,  with  the  aingle  excep- 
tion of  the  Ptn^yrie  on  Trajan.  Pbny,  having  been 
appointed  conaul,  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  diecouraei 
in  whieb  be  thanked  him  for  the  honour  beelpwed,  and» 
at  the  aame  time,  eologiied  the  cbarscter  and  aotione 
of  the  prince.  It  waa  delivered  in  open  aenate,  and 
waa  then  enlarged  and  publiahed.  {Eptet,,  3,  18.) 
Thia  production  belonga  to  a  daas  of  compositions,  tho 
whole  object  of  which  waa  to  produce  a  striking  alleett 
MidilmqMwtaapimtoanygnaaiwittward.    Itiaiiir 
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fttUmM  ind  eloqvttit,  but  by  its  Teiy  mtofe  affoid« 
no  room  for  the  ezerciMf  o(  Ae  higher  facoUies  of  the 
BHAd ;  nor  will  ite  reeden,  ezceptinff  those  who  are 
fond  of  historical  reeeaichee,  derive  from  it  any  more 
aabatintial  benefit  than  the  pleasure  which  a  mere  el- 

rt  composition  can  impart.  To  those,  however, 
are  corioas  in  matters  of  history,  ii  will  certainly 
prove  interesting,  since,  although  it  only  covers  the 
early  years  of  Trajan's  sway,  it  nerertheless  famishes 
ns  with  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  ignorant ;  for  what  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  wrote 
eoneemini^  Trajen  is  lost,  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
same  poruon  of  the  history  of  Dio  Casaius,  and  with 
the  different  accounu  of  Trajan's  reign  that  are  cited 
by  Lampriditts,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Seyerus. — 
Ptiny  is  also  known  to  modem  times  by  his  Letters. 
These  consist  of  ten  books,  and  were  published  by 
himself.  From  the  first  to  the  ninth  bSbk  incliisiye, 
we  have  letters  addressed  to  individuals  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Tho  tenth  book  contains  the  letters  and  reports 
sent  by  Pliny  to  Trajan,  together  with  some  answers 
of  that  prince.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  are  valuable  to 
OS,  as  ab  original  letters  of  other  times*  must  be,  be- 
cause they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period 
at  which  they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are 
ridieolonsly  studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal 
to  our  interest  in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions, 
that  tbey  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. Among  the  letters  of  Pliny  that  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity,  are  the  two  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's  mode  of  life,  and 
of  the  circomsUnces  connected  with  his  death ;  two 
others,  which  contain  a  description  of  yillas  of  his  own ; 
and  one  in  whieh  he  gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  authenticity  of  this  last-mention- 
ed letter  has  been  attacked  by  Semler,  an  ominent 
German  divine  {Historiai  EcdmaaiiaB  Setecta  Capi' 
to,  HtU.,  1767,  3  vols.  Swo.—Neue  VerMuike  die  Kireh- 
en^Hietorie  der  ereien  JahrkunierU  mekr  auftukld- 
ten,  Leipz.t  1787,  8vo).  This  critic  maintains  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  TertuUian  ;  but 
his  aiguments,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  would  inval- 
idate the  authority  of  almost  every  literary  monoment 
of  ancient  times.  This  same  letter  of  Pliny's  gave 
rise  to  an  absurd  legend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  the  isMd  of  Crete,  with 
Titus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  converted  by  him, 
•nd  afterward  suffered  martyrdom. — ^The  ^lesign  of 
writing  a  history,  which  Pliny  at  one  time  entertained, 
he  never  carried  into  execution.  {Ejnat.,  6, 8.)  The 
work  **  De  Viris  Jllustribut*'  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him,  as  has  also  the  dialofue  **  De  Causie 
eorrupue  eloquetUkB.^*  {Maamm,  V^,  PHiL-^SehML, 
Hiet,  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  S,  p.  408,  eeqq.^Bttkr,  Oeech. 
R»m.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  666,  se<r.)— The  best  edition  of 
Pliny  is  that  of  Lemaire,  Pmrie,  1833,  3  vols.  8vo. 
It  is  the  edition  of  Gesner,  improved  by  Schaeffer 
(LtfW.,  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  by  Lemaire. 

PLfsTHftNfts,  a  son  of  Atreos,  king  of  Argos,  ^ 
th«r  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon.  {Vid.  Agamem- 
non, and  Atridc.) 

PlotinopSlis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  south  of 
Hadrianopolis,  founded  and  named  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  Plotina.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
peared the  city  of  Didy  motichos,  now  Demotica.  (/hn. 
AfU.,  833.— Fii»eM.,  de  JEd.,  4,  U.) 

PtOTf  Nvs,  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Platonic  school, 
bom  A.D.  305,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  superior  parts,  particularly  with  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  understanding,  and  a  boU  and 
irigoroos  imagination.  He  eariy  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammonios  at  Alexandrea. 
Subsequently  be  determined  to  accompany  the  army 
of  Gordian  to  the  I!ast,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental 
eysiems  on  their  native  soil.  He  ivturned  a  dieanar, 
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perpetaally  occupied  with  profbond  hot  extmigiBt 
meditations,  laHooring  to  aftam  the  comprdwnsion  of 
the  absolute  by  contemplation;  a  notion  bonowed 
from  Plato,  which  became  exaggerated  in  his  hands. 
Carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  be  thought  diat  he 
was  developing  the  designs  of  the  philosoj^er  of  the 
Academy,  when,  in  fact,  he  exhtbitea  his  thoughts  ooly 
partially  and  incompletely.  The  impetuous  vivacKy 
of  his  temper,  which  caused  him  perpetually  to  fall  into 
extrava^ces,  prevented  hie  reducing  his  mystical 
rationabsm  to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  trea- 
tises were  collected  by  Porphyry  in  six  Enneades. 
He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  370,  having  taught  at 
Rome,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitious  veneration 
of  his  disciples. — An  admirable  analyais  is  given  of 
the  system  of  Plotinus  by  Tennemann,  thoupi  occa^ 
sionally  somewhat  obscure  in  its  details.  {Manud 
of  the  History  of  P^osopAy,  p.  187,  seqq.,  Joknson^t 
transl. )  The  best  edition  of  Plotinus  i»  that  of  Crea- 
ser,  Oxon.^  1886,  3  vols.  4to.  An  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise De  Pulekritudine  was  published  in  1814,  8vo, 
Lips.,  by  the  same  editor,  {aoffnuam.  Lex,  BihUogr., 
vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

PLOTiacHUs,  one  of  the  most  generally  known  and 
frequently  cited,  and  hence,  if  the  expression  be  al- 
lowed, one  of  the  moot  popular,  writers  \>f  antiquity. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chcronea  in  Bceotia,  but  the  period 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Plutarch  him- 
self informs  us,  that  he  was  studying  under  Amraoni- 
us,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  which  wooM 
be  the  66th  year  of  our  era ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Plutarch  belonged  to  an  honourable  family,  in  which  a 
fondness  for  study  and  literary  pursuits  had  long  heen 
hereditary.  In  his  early  days  he  saw  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father in  being ;  and  be  was  brought  up  under  this  in- 
fluence of  ancient  manners,  and  in  this  sweet  family- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  his  character  an  air  of  io- 
tegrity  and  goodness,  that  ahows  itself  in  so  many  of 
his  numerous  writings.  In  the  school  of  Ammonios, 
which  he  attended  when  still  quite  young,  and  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  deecendant  of 
Themistocles,  he  received  instmction  in  maUiematics 
and  philosophy.  Without  doubt,  be  carefully  attended 
also,  under  able  inetractors,  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  belles-lettres,  and  his  works  plainly  show 
that  the  perasal  of  the  poete  had  supplied  his  memory 
;  with  ample  materiala.  It  appmura  that,  while  still  qnite 
younff,  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  some 
negotiations  with  neighboorinff  citiee.  The  same  mo- 
tive led  him  to  Rome,  whiuer  all  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed of  any  industry  or  talent  had  been  accustomed 
regulariy  to  come  for  more  than  a  century,  to  seek 
repotstion  and  fortunes,  either  by  attachmg  themselves 
to  some  powerful  individuab,  or  by  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Plutarch,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  this  latter  mode 
of  acquiring  celebrity.  He  himself  declarea,  that  da- 
ring Ins  sojonm  in  Italy,  he  could  not  find  time  to  be- 
come sofflcienUy  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
by  reason  of  the  public  business  with  which  he  wss 
charged,  and  the  frequent  conferences  he  had  with 
educated  men  on  matters  of  a  philosophic  nature^ 
about  which  thev  came  to  conault  him.  He  spoke, 
he  professed  in  his  own  language ;  accordinpr  to  the 
privilese  which  the  Greeks  bad  preserved  of  imposing 
their  idiom  on  their  conquerors,  and  of  making-  it  ths 
nstural  language  of  philosophy  and  letters.  Thsss 
public  lectures,  these  declaoMtions,  were  evidently 
the  first  germe  of  the  numeroue  moral  treatises  that 
Plutarch  subsequently  composed.  The  philosopher  of 
Charonea  exercised  at  Rome  that  profession  of  soph- 
ist, the  very  name  of  which  is  now  become  s  \fr^ 
wwd,  and  the  ffloro  existeiiee  of  which  seens  to  indi 
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\  of  nlioinl  litaitare,  but  which  wm 
norotbui  once  tendend  ittuetnoiis  at  Rome  by  great 
telmits  tod  the  effeels  of  penocntioD.  It  it  well 
kaown*  that,  mider  the  bad  empeion,  and  amid  the 
vniTenal  alaveiy  that  then  pieTailed,  philosophy  was 
the  only  asylom  to  which  libeity  fled  when  banished 
ftom  the  fomm  and  the  senate.  Philosophy,  in  earlier 
days,  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  repubUc ;  it.  was 
then  only  a  Tain  scepticism,  abused  to  their  own  bad 
poiposee  by  the  ambitious  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt- 
ing a  better  vocation,  it  became,  at  a  later  period,  a 
q>ecies  of  religion,  embraced  by  men  of  resolute  spiiit ; 
tiiey  needed  a  wisdom  that  might  teach  them  how.  to 
esoape,  by  death,  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  and  they 
called,  for  this  purpose,  stoicism  to  their  aid.  Plutarch, 
the  moat  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  opposer 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrinea ;  PluUreh,  the  admirer  of 
Plato,  and  a  disciple  of  his  in  the  belief  of  the  soars 
immortality,  of  divine  justice,  and  of  moral  good, 
iauffht  his  hearers  truths,  less  pure,  indeed,  than  those 
of  Ohnstianity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  de- 
gree adapted  themselves  to  the  pressing  wants  of  he- 
voic  and  elevated  miDds.^t  is  not  Imown  whether 
Platareh  pcolonged  his  stay  in  Italy  yntil  that  period 
when  Domitian,  by  a  public  decree,  banished  all  phi- 
losophers from  that  country.  Some  critics  have  sup- 
fioeed  that  ha  made  many  visits  to  Rome,  but  none 
mfter>the  reign  of  this  emperor..  One  thing,  however, 
appears  well  ascertained,  that  he  returned,  when*stiU 
young,  to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  During  this  his  long 
■ejoom  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  Plutarch  was  con- 
iinnally  occupied  with  plans  lor  the  benefit  of  his 
cooBtiymen ;  and,  to  give  but  a  single  instance  of  his 
seal  in  the  public  service,  he  not  only  filled  the  of- 
fice of  arehon,  the  chief  dignity  in  his  native  city, 
but  even  discharged  with  great  exactness,  and  without 
the  least  reluctance,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  oflSice,  that 
of  inspector  of  public  works,,  which  compelled  him,  he 
letta  us,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  register  of  the 
loads  of  stone  that  were  brought  to  him.  All  this  ac- 
cords but  ill  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plu- 
tarch was  honoured  with  the  consukhip  by  Trajan. 
Such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  both  by  the  silence 
of  history  and  the  usoages  of  the  Romans.  Another 
and  mora  recent  tradition,  which  makea  Plutarch  to 
have  been  the  preceptor  of  Trajan^  appears  to  rest  on 
r  foowiation,  i    '         '    ' 


nation,  and  can  derive  no  support  what- 
over  fiom  any  ai  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
An  employment,  however,  which  Plutarch  does  seem 
to  have  filled,  waa  that  of  nriest  of  Apollo,  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  sacerdotal  corpomtion  at  Delphi. 
The  pefiod  of  his  death  is  not  l^nown ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  lived  and  philosophized  until  an  advan- 
ced age,  as  would  appear  both  bom  the  tone  of  some 
of  his  wiitings  and  various  anecdotes  that  are  related 
of  him.— 'nkeeeveial  productions  of  this  writer  will 
now  be  briefly  examined.  The  work  to  which  he  owes 
hm  chief  celebrity  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  Bioi 
^wapaUtiXfi  {'*ParaUd  Lwm").  In  thu  he  gives  bi- 
ogrsnhical  sketches  of  forty-four  individuals,  distin- 
gniehed  for  their  virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
ventures, some  Greek,  others  Roman,  and  gives  them 
in  anoh  a  viray  that  a  Roman  is  always  compared  with 
a  Gvsek.  Five  other  biographies  are  isolated  ones ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  lost.  The  five  isolated  lives 
are  those  of  Artasecxea  Mnemon,  Amtos,  Galba,  Otho, 
and  Homer,  though  this  kst  is  probably  not  Plutarch^s. 
Th»  lives  that  have  perished  are  those  of  Epaminon- 
daa,  Scipio,  Augoetns,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  yitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
Deiphantos,  Ari8tomenes,and  Aratus  the  poet. — ^Many 
rmrd  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  as  models  of  biography. 
Tbs  principal  art  of  the  writer  consists  in  the  &linea- 
tion  of  chuaeter ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  him,  and, 
it  wiaoUfiMn,  with  iusttce,  that  hiachmctws  iMWiOl 


ofafnoeo;  that  he  nyseiite  hie  hweei  either  moob^ 
pletely  enalaved  by  some  passion,  or  as  perfectly  virtu- 
ous, and  that  he  has  not  kwen  aUe  to  depict  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades  between  vice  and  virtue. 
What  renders  .the  perusal  of  these  faiographiea  partic- 
nlariy  attractive,  is  our  seeing  his  personages  constant- 
ly in  action ;  we  follow  them^anud  public  aflbirs,  we 
aocompanv  them  to  the  scenee  of  jffivate  life,  to  the 
interior  of  their  dwellings^  and  into  the  very  bosom  of 
their  ^unilies.  **  We  are  not  writing  histories,**  ob- 
serves Plutarch  himself,  **  but  lives.  Neither  is  it  al- 
vrays  in  the  n^ost  distinguished  exploits  that  men's  vir- 
tues and  vices  may  be  beat  discerned ;  but  frequently 
some  unimportant  action,  some  short  saying  or  jest, 
distiogoishes  a  person's  real  character  more  than  fielda 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  the  most  important 
sisges.  As  painters,  therefore,  in  their  portraits,  la- 
bour the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly  about 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  most  ap- 
pears, and  run  over  the  rest  with  a  less  careful  hand, 
so  must  we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  features  of 
the  eoul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great 
men,  and  leavo  to  otpera  the  circumsuntial  detail  of 
their  toils  and  their  achievements.*'  {VU>  AUx.,  c.  1.) 
This  reasoning  of  Plnurch's  is  no  doubt  very  just,  but 
it  supposes  that  the  writer  does  not  go  in  quest  of  an- 
ecdotes, and  that  he  exercises  a  sound  and  rigid  crit- 
ioiam  in  the  eelectioo  of  those  which  he  actually  re- 
ceives. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch.—Another  defect  with  which  he  may  be  justly 
cbaigedi  i«  the  having  entirely  neglected  the  order 
of  chronology,  so  that  frequently  his  narrative  pre- 
sents only  an  incoherent  mass  of  facts,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  hie  lives .  leaves  behind  it,  at  times,  only  a 
confused  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lives 
of  Plutarch  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  phibsophy, 
of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxims,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  oftentimes  these  Lives  are  only  so  many  hie- 
torical  commentaries  on  certain  maxims.  Notwitb- 
Btanding>all  their  faults,  however,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
are  full  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since 
the  author  has  drawn  from  many  sources  that  are 
cloeed  upon  us.  He  cherished  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  he  has  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasions,  to  be  so  far  led  away  by  his 
enthosiaam  as  to  mistake  for  heroism  a  forgetfuloess 
pf  4he  sentiments  of  nature.  For  example,  though  he 
would  seem  to  state  with  impartiality  the  di^rent 
sensations  produced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  snd  die  assassination  of  the  brother  of  Timo- 
leon,  still  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  that  he  approves  of  these  two  ac- 
tions, and  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  authors  of  them  were 
deserving  of  commendation,  and  free  from  all  reproach. 
(5atiU«- Croix,  Exametif  dtc.,  p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Plu- 
tarch, moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  an  impartial  writer.  The  desire  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  < 
the  Romans,  pervades  all  his  recitals,  and  ^ejudicea 
him  in  favour  of  his  Grecian  heroea.  His  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  himself  avows  in  hia 
Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Caio,  leads  him  into  va- 
rious errors  relative  to  Roman  history.  His  style  has 
neither  the  purity  of  the  Attic,  nor  the  noble  simplici- 
ty which  distinguishes  the  classic  writers.  He  is 
overloaded  with  erudition,  and  with  allusions  that  are 
often  obscure  for  us.  —  An  able  examination  of  the 
sources  whence  Plutarch  derived  the  materials  for  his 
lives,  is. given  by  Heeren  (De  Jonttbut  et  aucioritate 
vitarum  partdlelarwn  JPhUarcJu  Commsntuiiojus  IV, ^ 
GbUing.,  1830, 8vo),  and  this  inquiry  becomes  indis- 
pensably Qocessaiy  to  the  professed  scholar,  who  wishea 
to  asc^rtiip  the  dcgroe  of  confidence  that  is  due  to  tb« 
^^  .lOW 
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UognpUeal  skolekM  of  PlumBh,  thov^  our  hmSm 
forbid  our  entering  on  the  deteilk>  It  may  be  nid,  in 
a  few  words,  that  PluUroh,  in  the  eompoettion  of  hta 
LiTee,  coneulted  all  the  existing  historians ;  that  he 
did  not,  however,  blindly  follow  them,  but  weighed 
their  reepeetrve  statemenU  in  the  balance  of  justice, 
and,  when  their  aecoonts  were  contiadictoiy,  adopted 
aneh  as  seemed  to  him  most  prDbable.—The  other 
historical  works  of  Plotaich  are  the  followmg :  1.  'Pu- 
pated, i|  Alnoi  'VwfMlKoi  {''Roman  Qu«s<io»«"). 
These  aiv  researches  on  certain  Roman  usages :  for 
'  ozample,  Why,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  £e  bride 
is  required  to  touch  ^frater  and  fire  1  Why,  in  the  same 
ceremony,  they  lii^ht  five  tapers  1  AVhy  travellers,  who, 
having  been  considered  dead,  return  eventually  home, 
cannot  enler  into  their  houses  by  the  door,  but  must 
descend  through  the  roof,  dcc.-^3.  '^XXifvuia,  ^  Ai- 
tI<u  'EAAvvtxcu  {**  HeUenieat  or  Grecian  Qmw- 
<toiu").  We  have  here  similar  discounes  on  poinu  of 
Gracian  antiqnity. — 8.  Uepil  fra/MiXAa^Atn*  'EiU^vi- 
kQv  KOI  TaftaUQp  (*<  ParaUeU  drawn  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  Hietery").  In  order  to  show  that  certain 
•vents  in  Grecian  history,  which  appear  fabulous,  are 
entitled  to  full  confidence,  Plutarch  opposes  to  them 
ceruin  analogous  events  from  Roman  histoiy.  This 
production  is  unworthy  of  Plutarch,  and  very  probably 
supposititious.  It  possesses  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  having  preserved  a  large  number  of  fngments  of 
Greek  historians,  who  are  either  otherwise  unknown, 
or  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us.-— 4.  Uepi 
r^c  *Fo/taUiv  rvxiK  V*  Qf  the  Fortune  of  the  Ro- 
mans").— 5.  and  6.  Two  discourses  vepl  r^f  'AAef- 
6udpov  rOxnc  H  ^eriyf  (•*  On  the  Fortune  or  Valour 
of  Alexander'*).  In  one  of  these  Plutaich  undertakes 
to  show  that  Alexander  owed  his  success  to  himself, 
not  to  Fortune.  In  the  other,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
his  virtues  were  not  the  offspring  of  a  bUnd  and  capri- 
cious Fortune,  and  that  his  talents  and  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  cannot  be  reffarded  as  favours  bestowed 
by  this  same  Fortune,  lliese  two  discourses  are  pre- 
eeded  by  one  (No.  4)  which  shows  the  true  object  of 
Che  others.  Plutarch,  in  this,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  exploite  are  less  the  effect  of  valour 
and  wiidom,  than  the  result  of  the  influence  of  For- 
tune ;  and,  among  the  fiivours  conferred  by  this  god- 
dess, he  enumerates  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexan- 
der, at  the  very  time  that  be  was  menacing  Italy  with 
his  victorious  arms.  In  all  this  we  clearly  see  the 
jealousy  and  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  time 
that  they  first  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  never  ceased 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  this  republic,  and  ascribing 
its  rapid  progress  to  some  blind  and  unknown  cause. 
One  of  the  motives  that  induced  Polybius,  moreover, 
to  write  his  history,  was  to  undeceive  his  countrymen 
on  Uiis  point,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
Rome  wse  owing,  not  to  the  csprices  of  Fortune,  but 
to  ffood  conduct  and  valour. — 7.  Uorepov  *k0tfvaioi 
aa^  noXeitav  ^  icard  ao^lav  kvdo^&repot ;  (**  Wheth- 
er the  Atheniane  are  more  renowned  for  War  or  for 
the  Sdeneee'^.  The  commencement  and  conclusion 
'  are  wanting.  The  text  of  ^hat  remains  of  this  piece 
is  very  corrupt.— 8.  Ilepi  'loiSoc  «fli  Veipt^  ("  Of 
leie  and  Oeirie*^).  This  treatise  contains  a  number 
of  very  curious  remarks  on  the  Egyptian  mvthology, 
hut  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  very  one  of  the  works 
of  Pluurch  in  which  his  vrant  of  critical  skill  is  moat 
apparent.  His  object  was  to  ffive  the  mythological 
traditions  of  the  Egyptians  a  j^ilosophioal  sense,  in 
order  to  justify  tiiem  before  tne  tribunal  of  reaaon. 
Hence  this  treatise  can  only  be  employed  with  mat 
caution  in  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythology. 
•—9.  'EfrirtyiJ)  r^c  ovyxpiaeoc  Mevdvdpoe  km  'Apia- 
ro^avovc  (**  Abridgment  of  the  Comparieon  between 
Meander  and  Arietophanes*').  An  extract,  probably, 
from  some  lost  work  of  Plutarch's.  — 10.  Uepl  r^ 
•Hpoddrov  KOKotiMif  ("  Of  the  JIMgmty  of  Horodo- 
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Hu^).  ¥x9m%mmttiMkfemafUmSfaUwl^emfV» 
taich  here  attaoka  the  yotaoity  of  Hemdotea  as  la 
historian.  The  latter  has  found  an  aMe  advoeale  ia 
the  Abb<  Geinoz.  {Mem.  de  PAcad.  dee  Inecr.,  &e., 
vole.  80,  86,  and  88.— 11.  Bipp  ruu  Haa  ptfropm 
(«« Biograpky  of  the  ton  Orators").  Thia  work  is  evi- 
dently suppoeititiouB.  Photios  haa  inserted  it  in  his 
Bibliotheca,  with  many  omiasions  and  additions,  but 
without  atatm^  that  it  was  .written  by  Plutarch. 
Hence  some  entice  have  ascribed  it  to  the  patriarch 
himself.  This  piece,  however,  bears  the  etamp  of  an 
ase  much  earlier  than  that  of  Pbotius.— We  can  only 
glance  at  the  philosophical,  or,  as  they  are  mors  coia< 
monly  called,  the  moral,  works  of  Plutarch.  Hs  wu 
not  a  profound  philosopher.  He  had  formed  for  him* 
self  a  peculiar  system,  made  up  from  the  opinions  of 
various  schools,  but  partiouUrty  from  those  of  Pla* 
to  and  the  Academicians,  which  he  has  sonetimet 
only  imperfectly  understood.  He  detested  the  deo- 
trinee  of  Epicurus  and  the  Porch,  and  the  hatred  be 
had  vowed  towaada  their  respective  schools  reodeia 
him  sometimes  unjust  towsraa  their  founders.  He 
was  not  free  from  supentition,  and  he  pushed  to  ex- 
cess his  devotion  towards  the  gods  of  paganism.  Hi> 
philosophical  or  moral  works  are  more  than  sixty  in 
number.  They  are  full  of  information  aa  regarda  an 
acquaintance  with  ancient  philoaohpy;  and  they  bave 
the  additional  merit  of  preeerving  for  us  a  number 
of  passages  from  authors  whose  works  have  periah- 
ed.  An  analysis  of  these  writings  is  given  by  Scholl 
{Hist.  Lit,  Gr,t  vol.  6,  p.  77,  seqq.) — The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  works  o(  PluUich  are,  that  of 
Reiske,  lAps.,  1774-82, 13  vote.  8vo ;  that  of  Hutteo, 
Tubing.t  1796>98,  14  vole.  8vo,  and  that  foraiinf 
part  of  the  Tauchniu  collection.  The  beet  edition  of 
the  Livea  alone  is  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1809-16,  0 
vols.  8vo ;  and  the  best  edition  of  the  Moral  works  ia 
that  of  Wyttenbach,  Ovon.,  1795,  6  vols.  4to,  and  1) 
vols.  8vo. 

Pluto  (U^ovrov),  called  also  Hadea  {'Ai^)  and 
Aidoneus  {*kld»vevc)i  as  well  as  Oicus  and  Dis,  was 
the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  lord  of  the 
lower  world,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.  He  ia  de- 
acribed  as  a  beinff  inexorable  and  deaf  to  auppHcatioa 
— for  from  hiaveidms  there  is  no  return — and  an  object 
of  averaion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  (//.,  9, 
158,  seq.)  All  the  latter  were  sore  to  be,  sooner  or 
later,  collected  into  his  kmgdom.  Hie  name  Hades 
appears  to  denote  nmsibility,  being  derived  from  a, 
**  not,**  and  eldtf,  **  to  see,**  and  significatory  of  the  nar 
ture  of  the  realm  over  which  he  bore  away.  The  ap- 
pellation of  PhUo  was  received  by  him  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  wouM  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  tern 
frXovrof,  **  WMJUh,**  aa  mines  within  the  earth  are  the 
producers  of  the  precious  metala.  Thia  notion  Voss 
thinks  began  to  prevail  when  the  Greeks  first  visited 
Spain,  the  country  most  abundant  in  gold.  {MiytkeL 
Briefct  vol.  8,  p.  175.)  Heyne,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  name  in  question  was  first  given 
in  the  mysteries  {ad  ApoUod.,  8,  18,  6).  It  is  em- 
ployed ocoaaionally  by  the  Attic  drannatiata  (8opk, 
Antig.,  1800.— ^n^.,  Aleest.,  Z70, -^ Aristoph., 
Pint.,  727),  and  it  became  the  prevalent  one  in  later 
times,  when  Hades  came  to  signify  a  place  rather  than 
a  person. — The  adventnroe  of  Pluto  were  few,  far  the 
gh>omy  nature  of  himself  and  his  realm  did  not  ofier 
much  field  for  such  leaends  of  the  ffods  es  Grecisn 
fancy  delighted  in ;  yet  he  too  had  his  Tove-edventorss. 
The  ule  of  his  canying  off  Proserpina  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  antiquity.  <  Vid.  Proserpina.)  He 
loved,  we  are  told,  and  carried  off  to  Erebua  the  ocean- 
nymph  Leuce ;  and,  when  ahe  died,  he  caoeed  a  tree, 
named  from  her  (Xe^jnf,  **  whiu  popiai^*),  to  spring  op 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  {Sormus  ad  Virg.,  Edog^  7, 
61.)  Another  of  his  loves  was  the  nymph  Mentha, 
whom  Pioaeiphia,  oit  of  jealoosyi  toned  int*  the 
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pknt  wUeh  hmn  her  naow.  {SekeL  ai  Ifietnd.,  AU 
<c.,  374.--#Vp»«,  Hal.,  8,  486.  — Ovtcj,  Ifet.,  10, 
780.>-*Pluto,  Hofaier  talis  us,  was  once  wonndaid  in 
tha  sboaldar  bj  tba  arrows  of  Harcnlaa  ;  but,  from  the 
ambigaitf  of  the  pbnae  used  by  the  poet  {kv  iriiA^, 
Ry  5,  396),  it  is  difficult  to  detennine  the  acene  of  tbe 
conflict.  Some  say  that  it  waa  at  the  gate  of  the 
nethar  worid,  when  the  heio  was  sent  to  £aff  the  dog 
of  Hadea  to  the  raalma  of  day.    {Sekol,  ad  IL,  L  e.-— 

ITeyne  ad  iZ.,  /.  e Schol.  ad  Od.,  U,  606.)    Othera 

naintaiik  that  it  waa  in  Pyloa,  where  the  god  was  aid- 
ing his  worshippers  againat  the  aon  of  Jopiter.    {ApoL- 
led.,  %  7,  8.— Potctan.,  6,  26.^Pind,,  Ol,  9,  60 — 
8clu!LadPM.,lc,)    Heyne,  Mitlier,  and  Battmann 
ars  is  lavoar'of  thiaaenae  of  the  phraae. — ^The  r^on 
over  which  Plato  preaided  ia  represented  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Theogony  aa  being  within  the  earth.    (22., 
8,  878.-^A.,  9,  668.>-A.,  80,  61.-/6.,  38,  100.— 
Thing,,  466,  767.)    In  the  Odyssey  it  is  placed  in 
the  dark  reffioB  beyond  tbe  atream  of  Ocean.    {Od,, 
10, 608. — lb,,  11,1.)    Ita  name  is  Erebus,  with  which 
the  appellation  Hadea  became  aflerward  synonymous. 
The  poeta  everywhere  deacribe  it  aa  dreary,  dark,  and 
cheerleaa.     The  dead,  without  diatinction  of  gocd  or 
evil,  age  or  sank,  wander  there,  conrersing  about  their 
former  atate  on  earth :  they  are  unhappy,  and  they  feel 
their  wretched  atate  acutely.  ■  They  have  no  struigth, 
or  power  of  mind  or  body.    Some  few,  enemies  of 
the  ffods,  sack  aa  Sisyphua,  Tityus,  Tantalus,  are  pun- 
ished for  their  crimea,  but  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  dead.     Nothing  can  be  mora  gloomy  and  com- 
fortleaa  than  the  whole  aspect  of  the  realm  of  Hades 
as  pictured  by  Homor.  —  In  proceaa  of  time,  when 
eommunication  with  Egypt  ana  Aaia  had  enUrged  the 
sphere  of  the  ideaa  of  the  Oreeka,  the  nether  worid 
oaderwent  a  total  change.    It  waa  now  divided  into 
two  aeparate  regiona:   Tartaroa,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  waa  thought  to  lie  far  beneath 
it,  and  to  be  the  prison  of  the  Titans,  became  one  of 
these  regiona,  and  the  place  of  puniahment  for  wick- 
ed men ;   and  Elyaiam,  which  lay  on  the  shore  of 
the  atream  of  Ocean,  the  retreat  of  the  children  and 
relativea  of  the  kinff  of  the  gods,  was  mored  down 
thither  to  form  the  place  of  reward  for  good  men.    A 
stream  encompassed  the  domains  of  Hades,  over  which 
tbe  dead,  on  paying  their  paaaage-mooey  (vctdXov), 
were  ferried  by  Charon.    The  three-headed  dog  Cer- 
benia  guarded  tbe  entrance ;  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, iuacns,  and  Rhadamanthua,  allotted  bis  place  of 
bliss  or  of  pain  to  each  of  the  dead  who  was  broacht 
before  their  tribunal.    Thia  idea  is  probably  founded 
on  the  paaeage  in  the  Odyssey  (11,  668)  where  the 
hero  eaya  he  aaw  Minoa  judging  in  Erebus  ;  but,  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  earlier  belief  he  only  judged  there  as 
Orion  hunted ;  in  other  words,  he  pursura  the  same 
occupation  aa  on  earth.    According  to  the  fine  myth 
ia  Plato  {OnrgioM,  p.  688),  iEacus  and  Rhadaman- 
thua sit  at  the  point  in  the  mead  where  the  path  branch- 
es off  to  the  lalanda  of  tbe  Bleaaed  and  to  Tartaras  (com- 
pare Virg.,  JEn,,  6,  640) ;  the  former  judging  the 
dead  from  Europe,  the  latter  thoae  from  Asia.     If  any 
case  proves  too  difficult  for  them,  it  is  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  Minoa. — ^The  lUoeT  of  ObUvion  {6  r^f 
X^&tK  iroTOftSc)  waa  added  to  thoae  of  Homer's  tiana- 
Oceanic  region  (Acheron,  Pyriphlegethon,  and  Cocy- 
tosX  and  t&  dead  were  led  to  drink  of  ita  watere  pre- 
Tious  to  their  returning  to  animate  other  bodies  on 
earth.     In  the  aixth  book  of  Virgil'a  iEneid  will  be 
found  the  richest  and  folleat  description  of  the  new- 
modified  under-world,  and  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
the  progreee  and  change  of  ideas,  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
interesting employment  to  compare  it  vrith  that  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Homer*s  Odyssey.— In  reading  the 
**  portentone  falaehooda*'  (Lobeck,  Agiaoph.,  p.  811) 
of  the  Egyptian  prieata  on  thia  eubject,  one  ia  at  a  kiaa 
which  movt  to  wndw  tt,  $h$ir  aodacity,  artfaa  credn- 


Kty  of  th4  Greeks.  For  the  fonner  aatert4d,  atod  the 
latter  beliered,  that  Orpheus  and  Homer  bad  both 
learned  wiadom  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  tba4 
the  Erebua  of  Greece,  and  all  ita  parte,  personages, 
and  usages,  were  but  tranacripta  of  the  mode  of  burial 
in  Egypt.  Hare  the  corpse  was,  on  payment  of  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  Egypt)  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  after 
it  had  received  iu  sentence  from  the  judges  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Oceanua  was  but  the  Egyptian 
name  for  the  Nile  ;  the  Gatea  of  the  Sun  were  merely 
those  of  Heliopolis;  and  Hermea,  the  conductor  ot 
souls,  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptiana ;  and  thna  they 
boldly  and  falsely  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
mvthic  ideaa  of  Greece !— -It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  with 
what  onanimity  the  early  racea  of  men  placed  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  either  beneath  tbe  earth  or  in 
the  remote  radons  of  the  West.  The  Awmer  notion 
owes  its  oriffin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  aimpleeir* 
cumatance  ofthe  mortal  remaine  of  man  being,  depoe* 
ited  by  most  nations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  uid 
the  habita  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  thence  aro8e» 
led  to  the  notion  of  the  soul  alao  being  placed  in  a  re* 
gion  within  the  earth.  The  calmneaa  and  stillness  of 
evening  succeeding  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  majesty 
of  the  sun  sinking,  as  it  were,  to  rest  amid  the  glories 
of  the  western  sky,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  ua  almost  insensibly  to  picture 
the  West  as  a  region  of  bliaa  and  tnnqoillity.  The 
idea  of  ita  bein^  the  abode  of  the  departed  good  waa 
therefore  an  obvioua  one.  Finally,  the  anakigy  of  the 
conclusion  of  tbe  day  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  with 
the  close  of  life,  may  have  led  the  Greeka,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  Pbosniciana,  to  place  the  dwelling  of  the  dead 
in  general  in  the  dark  land  on  the  western  shore  oi 
Ocean.-^Hades,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  possessed  ft 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible ;  it  waa 
forged  for  him  by  Vulcan,  the  later  writen  say,  in  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Titana.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Diomede  against  Man  {R.,  6,  846). 
When  Perseus  went  on  his  expedition  againat  the 
Gorgons,  the  helm  of  invisibilitv  covered  his  brow< 
(ApoUod.,  1,  6,  2.)— <By  artists  the  god  of  the  lower 
world  was  represented  similar  to  his  birothen,  hut  he 
was  dfstinffuished  from  them  by  his  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien.  {KeighiUy'g  Mythology,  p.  89,  seqq.)  Pluto 
had  a  temple  at  Kome  under  the  title  of  StarnnanuMf 
dedicated  to  him  daring  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  (  (hidf 
Fatt.,  6,  731.)  The  cypress,  the  narcissus,  the  adi* 
anthus,  and  tbe  thighs  of  victims,  were  sacied  to  him  ; 
black  animala  were  sacrificed  to  bim,  eoch  as  black 
oxen  and  aheep.  {TibuU.,  3,  6,  83.)  His  title  8%m' 
manuM  waa  given  to  him  as  being  ttimmMB  mtmam  f 
but  Ovid  qaestions  whether  this  deity  was  the  samo 
aa  Pluto.    {Fust,  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  360.) 

Plutus,  son  of  laaion  or  laaius,  by  Ceres*  the  aod* 
dess  of  com,  haa  been  confounded  by  many  of^the 
mythologists  with  Pluto,  tbou^^h  plainly  diatingaiahed 
from  him  as  being  the  god  of  ncbrn.  He  waa  brooghl 
up  by  the  goddeas  of  peace,  and,  on  that  account,  Fuc 
was  represented  at  Athena  as  holding  the  »od  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.    The  ancients  represented  him  aa  Mind« 


and  beetowing  his  favoure  indiscriminately  en  the  sood 
and  bad.  He  appean  as  an  actor  in.  the  comedy  of 
Ariatopbanea  called  after  faia  name,  and  alao  bean  a 
part  in  the  Timon  of  Locian.  The  Greek  form  WmAi* 
TOf  means  **  v/ealth:^*  The  popular  belief  among  the 
ancients  aaaigned  him  a  dwdling-pUce  in  the  aubter- 
nnean  regiona  of  Soain,  a  countiy  famed  for  ita  pre- 
cioua  metals.  Pbadros  relates,  in  one  of  his  foblee, 
that  when  Hercolee  waa  received  into  heaven,  and  waa 
aalating  the  goda  who  thronged  around  with  their  con* 
ffntuluiona,  he  turned  away  hia  look  when  Plutua 
drew  near,  aaaigning  aa  a  reaaon  for  thia  to  Jupiter^ 
who  inquired  the  caoae  of  hia  atrange  eondoct,  that 
ha  hated  Plfthia  becaqfe  ha  waa  the  fiend  of  the  had, 
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tndl,  betides,  eorrnpted  both  good  and  bed  with  his 
gifts.  The  feble  is  bonowed,  with  some  slight  altei^ 
etioD,  from  the  Greek.    {Phadr.,  fab.,  4»  18.) 

PlvtIds,  a  snmame  of  Jopiter,  ss  god  of  retn.  He 
was  inToked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans,  when- 
ever the  earth  was  parched  up  \^  continoal  heat,  and 
was  in  want  of  refreshing  ahowers.    {TiMl,,  1, 8,  je6.) 

PmrZt'the  place  of  public  aasemUy  at  Athens,  es- 
pecially during  elections,  so  called  from  the  crowds  ac- 
easiomed  to  assemble  therein  (dird  rod  ireirvKvuaBat). 
The  Pnyz  wae  aitoate  on  a  low  hill,  sk>ping  down  to 
the  north,  at  the  western  v^rse  of  the  city,  and  at  a 
^narter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolia.  It  was 
a  lai]^e  seraicircolaf  area,  of  which  the  southern  side, 
or  diameter,  was  formed  by  a  long^  line  of  limestone 
loek,  hewn  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  yerti- 
oal  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting  from 
it,  was  a  solid  pedestsl,  carted  out  of  the  living  rock, 
aeoended  by  steps,  and  baaed  upon  seats  of  the  same 
material,  lliis  was  the  celebrated  Bema,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  The  lowest  or  most 
Dovthero  pert  of  the  semicircular  curve  was  supported 
hf  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocks.  ( Wordnoorth^M 
Greeeey  p.  160.— -ilmtopA.,  Acham.,  20.— Jii/.  PcU.^ 
8,  10.) 

PodaubIus,  son  of  .£scnlapius  and  Epione,  and  a 
eelebraled  physician  of  antiquity.  Xenophon  calls 
him  and  his  brother  Machaon  pupils  of  Chiron  the 
centsur  {C^ntgei.,  1,  14),  an  assertion  which  Aris- 
tades  takes  the  unnecesssry  trouble  of  refuting.  ( Orat, 
m  A9eUpuid.y  vol.  1,  p.  76,  ed.  Cant,)  The  two 
brothers  were  slso  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  for 
thsir  acquaintance  with  we  military  art  (Xen.,  I  e.) 
Aeeording  to  Quintus  Gala^ber,  Machaon  was  the  elder, 
and  also  instructed  Podslirius.  {Paralipom.f  Horn., 
8, 60. )  They  were  both  present  at  the  si^  of  Troy, 
and  made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  their  vslour, 
that  Homer  ranks  them  among  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroee.  Their  skill  in  tM  healinff  art  was  also 
highly  serviceable  to  the  wounded,  and  they,  were  at 
last  excused  ftom  the  fight,  and  from  all  the  fatimies 
of  war,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  attend  to  those 
who  were  injured.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  Pods- 
lirius wss  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  cosst  of  Caria, 
where  he  either  settled  in,  or  founded,  the  city  of  Svr- 
na,  called  by  some  Syrus.  (Feitsan.,  3,  36. — Siebe' 
UMtOdloe.)  The  more  common  account  is  in  favour 
of  hia  having  founded  the  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
called  it  after  Syma,  the  daughter  of  Damoetas,  king 
of  the  country.  He  had  curoi  her,  it  seems,  of  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
her  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  he  received  her  in  marriage,  to* 
getiier  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carian  Chersonese. 
{Sieph.  Byz.y  9.  v.  'Zvpva,)  This  story  furnishes  the 
first  instance  of  a  physician'a  having  practised  bleed- 
ing, at  least  among  the  Greeks.  {Sprengel,  Hut.  de 
la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  131.)-  Another  account  makes 
Podslirius  to  have  been  assassinated  on  the  coast  of 
Ausonia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Daunians,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name 
of  vSauv  djcecmif,  *'  keaier  of  dueatea.'^  {Lycophr., 
1046,  teqq.)  Stiabo,  moreover,  says,  thst  the  tomb 
of  Podahnus  was  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100 
stadia  from  the  sea,  in  the  eomitry  of  the  Dauniana. 
{Strab.,  486.) 

PoDABOis,  I.  the  first  name  of  Priam.  When  Tnj 
was  taken  by  Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  his  sister  Hesione,  and  thence  received  the  name 
of  Priam.  ( Vid.  Priamua.)— II.  The  son  of  Iphidaa, 
of  Thessaly,  and  brother  of  Protesilaua.  He  went 
vrith  twenty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  his 
brother's  desth,  commanded  both  divisions,  smoonting 
to  forty  vessels.  (Horn.,  IL  8,  606,  te^q.-^Euetaikt 
€d  loe.—MwMker,  ad  Hygin,fab.,  07.) 

PoBASOB,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  two  of  the 
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barseeofAchilleebythewmdZephyraB.  iHm.,E., 
16,  150.— Consult  Heyne,  Exewre.,  ad  lae,)  Tks 
nsme  implies  swiftness  of  feet  (from  iroi^r,  **«  /mT/* 
anddpxtfr,  "MotYit.") 

PoBAB,  the  father  of  Philoctetes.  The  son  is  heses 
called  "  PoBonAe  vroUe''  by  Ovid.    {Met.,  1%  46.) 

Pgbcilb,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens,  wUck  rs- 
ceived  ita  name  from  the  paintings  with  which  it  wis 
sdomed  {irouclkii  arod,  from  TouiXat,  *'  dttern/Sed^X 
Ita  more  ancient  name  ia  said  to  have  been  Peisiaa»- 
tioa.  {Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  Zen.-^PHu.,  Vit,  Cim.) 
The  pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon^  and  Pim- 
philus,  and  represented  the  battle  between  Thessai 
and  the  Amazons,  the  contest  at  Maralhen,  and  other 
achievementa  of  the  Athenians.  {Panuan.,  1,  15,— 
Diog.  Laert.,  I.  c— P/tn.,  86,  ».>— ifi/tan,  HisL  An., 
7,  38.)  Here  were  suspended  slso  the  shields  of  tbs 
Scioneans  of  Thrace,  anid  those  of  the  Lacedsmomam 
taken  in  the  island  of  Spbacteria.  (Pcicesa.,  1, 16.) 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  fiiat  opened  his  sebsol, 
which  was  hence  denominated  the  **  StoU.**  (The 
**  school  of  M«)»ord^**  from  orod.)  No  less  than  1500 
citizens  of  Athens  sre  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  thirty  tyranta  in  the  Poscile.  {Diog.  Iiosrt,  i  c, 
— Isoer.,  Areop.—^JEecJtm.,  de  FaU.  Leg.)  Cobnel 
Leake  supposes  that  some  walls,  which  ars  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  Panaghia  FoMoromeni,  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  {Topographf  tf 
Athene,  p.  118.— Cremer^s  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  pi 
818.) 

PoBNi,  a  name  common  to  both  the  Phosnicians  and 
Carthaginians.  (Consult  remsrks  under  the  srtids 
Phomicia,  page  1040,  col.  3,  near  the  end.) 

PoeoN,  a  name  given  to  tlie  harbour  of  TraBsene 
from  ita  shspe,  being  formed  by  a  curved  strip  of  land 
which  resembled  a  beard  {iruyov) :  hence  arose  the 
proverbisi  joke,  frXcvosiOf  eic  Tpot^a,  which  wss  ad- 
dressed to  those  whose  chins  were  but  scantily  pro- 
vided. {Adag.  Gretc.  Zenob.)  Thia  port  waa  for- 
merly so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  lar;^  fleet  We 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Greek  ahipa  were  order- 
ed to  assemble  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salami* 
(^  ^%.-^Strab.,  378).  At  present  it  is  shallow,  ob- 
structed by  sand,  and  accessible  only  to  smsU  hosts. 
{DodweU,  vol.  3,  p.  ^tl^. —Chandler,  vol.  3,  p.  363.— 
Cramer^e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  366.) 

PoLA,  a  town  of  Istria,  on  the  western  cosst,  neir 
the  southern  extremity,  or  Promontorhim  Polaticnm, 
It  still  preserves  ita  name  unchanged.  Tradition  re- 
ported it  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Colchians,  whooi 
.£etes  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Ajgoaanta.  It  be- 
came afterward  a  Roman  colony,  ana  took  the  nsms 
of  Pietss  Julia.  (P/tiiy,  3,  10.— JfeJo,  3,  4.— Ore- 
mer'e  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

PoLBM ABCHus.     Vid.  Arcboo. 

PoLiMON,  I.  sn  Athenian  of  good  family,  who  in 
hia  youth  was  sddicted  to  infamous  plessnree.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  reelsimed  from  his  licentious 
course  of  life,  and  brought  under  the  diaeipline  of  phi- 
loaophy,  affoida  a  memorable  example  of  toe  power  of 
eloquence  when  it  as  employed  in  the  cause  of  virtus. 
As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the  riaing  of  the  sani 
returning  home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in  a 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  a  garland,  stroncly  perfumed 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  passed  by  ue  school  of 
Xenocrstes,  and  saw  him  surrounded  by  his  disciples. 
Unsble  to  reeist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  ceremony,  inw 
Uie  school,  and  took  hia  place  among  the  philosophsrs. 
The  whde  assembly  was  sstonished  at  tnie  rode  and 
indecent  intrusion,  and  all  but  Xenocrates  dxecoveied 
signs  of  resentntent  The  philoeopher,  however,  pre- 
served the  pMfect  command  of  his  countenance ;  and, 
with  great  preeence  of  mind,  turned  his  discourse  from 
the  subject  on  which  he  wss  lecturing  to  the  topics  of 
tempeiance  and  modeety,  which  be  leconunended  with 
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■0  urach  ttrangth  of  aigament  uid  vtwtjgy  of  Im- 
nKge,  that  Polemon  wm  constiaiDed  to  yield  to  tlie 
UttCB  of  conviction.    Instead  of  turning  Xenocntat 
and  bit  doctrine  to  ridicole,  he  became  lenaible  of 
the  folly  of  his  former  conduct,  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  contemptible  figure  which  be  made  in  so  re- 
spectable an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  his  head, 
concealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  assumed  a 
sedate  and  thoughtful  aspect,  and,  in  abort,  resolved 
fiom  that  hour  to  relinquish  his  licentious  pleasures, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.    Thus 
was  this  young  man,  by  the  powerful  energy  of  troth 
and  eloquence,   converted  from  an   infamous  liber- 
tine  to  a  respectable  pbilosoiilier.    In  such  a  sudden 
change  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  passing 
lirom  one  extreme  to  another.    Polemon,  after  his  rel- 
onnation,  in  order  to  brace  up  his  mind  to  the  tone  of 
rigid  virtue,  constantly  practised  the  severest  austerity 
and  most  hardy  fortitude.    From  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age  to  his  death  he  drank  nothing  but  water. 
When  he  suffered  violent  pain,  be  showed  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  anguish.    In  order  to  preserve  his  mind 
undisturbed  by  passion,  he  habituated  himself  to  speak 
in  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  without  elevation  or  de- 
pression.    The  austerity  of  his  mannen,  however, 
was  tempered  with  urbanity  and  generosity.     He  was 
fond  of  solitude,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a 
garden  neer  his  school.     He  died  at  an^  advanced 
age,  of  consumption.     Of  the  tenets  of  Polemon  lit- 
tle is  said  by  the  ancients,  because  he  strictly  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.    The  direction  of  the  Acad- 
emy devolved  upon  him  after  the  death  of  Xenocnites. 
He  is  said  to  have  teught  that  the  world  is  Ood ;  but 
this  was,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
which  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
{Dwg.  Latri.,  4,  lH.—Suid.,  s.  v.-^Val.  Max.,  6,  9. 
— -Ctc.,  de  Fin.,  4,  ^.r>~Athm<tus,  2,  p.  44.^ Stob., 
Bdog.  PAys.,  1,  Z.-^EnfiMs  Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol. 
I,  p.  M7,  seq.) — II.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  made 
king  of  Pontos  by  Antony,  after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed Darius,  eon  of  Phamaces.    {Ap]na$ij  Bell.  Cw., 
5,  76.)    This  person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate 
himself  alike  with  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa, 
was  made  king  of  that  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  named 
Polemoniacus  after  him.    He  was  killed  in  an  expe- 
dition against  some  baibarians  of  Sindice,  near  the 
Palas  Maeotis ;  but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  was  reign- 
ing in  hfs  stead  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Ge- 
ography.     {Slrab.,  556,  578.— Dio  Cass.,  53,  25.— 
Id.,  54,  24.) — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
had  his  dominions  afterward  enlarged  by  Claudius 
with  a  portion  of  Oilicia.    Nero  eventually  converted 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.     (Suet.,  Vit.  Ntr.^  18. 
— Ctustus,  ad  loc.) — IV.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist and  public  speaker,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.     He  was  a  native  of  Laodieea  on  th6  Lycus,  and 
of  a  consular  family,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.    Polemon  spent 
the  greater  port  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  was  sent  on  several  occasions 
as  ambassador  to  Hadrian.    He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  by  his  oratorical  talents,  but  made  many  ene- 
mies by  his  excessive  haughtiness.     He  became  a 
great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  at  the  affe  of  fifty-six 
years,  having  become  disgusted  with  life  on  account 
of  the  tortures  to  which  his  complaint  subjected  him, 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  entered  the  tomb  of  his 
family,  which  he  caused  to  be  closed  upon  him,  and 
there  ended  his  existence.    We  have  remaining  of  his 
works  only  two  declamations  or  oratorical  exercises, 
entitled   **  Funeral  Discourses'*  C^mrw^tot,  XSyot). 
They  are  discourses  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
in  honour  of  those  who  foil  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
fathers.     The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a  letter  to 
Ytonto,  deecribes  nim  as  &  writer  of  ability,  but  less 


pleasing  than  bstmcttve.  (fVoitf.,  Jisltf.,  p.*M,  id. 
Niebukr.)  The  little  that  we  possess  of  the  writings 
of  Polemon  neither  authorizes  us  to  adhere  to  tfaw 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  two  dedamationa  vrikich  have  reached  us  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vigoroua  style,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance.  It 
was  principally,  too,  for  his  strength  and  vehemence 
that  the  ancients  held  Poleniov  in  esteem,  and  called 
him  *'the  Trmi^ei  of  Olympus**  (ZdAiriy^  'Ok^ftwiOr 
Kn).  St  Gregory  Naziansen  studied  and  imitated 
him.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  declamations  of 
PolemonisthatofOrellius,Ltpt.,1819,  8vo.  {Sekoa, 
Hist.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  226,  m;.)— V.  Sumamed 
Periegetes,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  £pipba- 
nes,  about  200  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Panatius,  and  wrote  a  **  History  of  Orssce"  {A6yoc 
'EXkffvuc6()  in  eleven  hooka,  wherein  he  carefully  ob» 
served  chronology.  This  work  is  lost.  Athmua 
cites  many  other  productions  of  Polemon,  "  On  /As 
Acropolis  of  AtUns,"  *'On  the  Paintmgs  to  besem 
at  Sicyon"  (Plutarch  baa  borrowed  from  the  latter  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Axatus),  **  On 
Inscriptions"  dec.  Polemon  appears  also  as  a  geo- 
graphical writer.  He  composeu  a  *^  Descrtption  of 
the  Earth**  (Kooftusff  He^/i^ffcc),  whence  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Periegetes  {Htpifrynrvth  He  wrote 
also  a  "  Description,  of  Ilium**  {TUfMfyifaic  'lAcov), 
and,  under  the  title  of  Krioeic,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities  of  Phocis,  Pontus,  dtc.  All  these  are 
lost.  Strabo  and  the  scholiasts  cite  another  work  of 
Polemon*s,  written  against  Eratoethenes,  in  which  the 
latter  was  accused  of  never  having  seen  'Athens. 
{SdM,  Hist.  lAL  Gr.,  vol  3.  p.  228.— /d.  t6.,  voL 
3,  p.  300.^ Id.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  63.)— VI.  A  writer  on 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  ^  Manual  of  Physiognomy,^*  entitled  ^wioY»Q^ut6vt 
or  ^otoyvuftu[Civ  'Ext^ipidtov.  It  was  published 
by  Peruscus  at  the  end  of  his  iElian,  Rom.,  1546, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  th^  collection  of  VwDm, 
"  JScriptores  Pkysiognomim  Veteres,**  Altenb.,  1780, 
8vo. 

PolsmonYom,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  situate,  accordmg  to  Phny  (6, 4),  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Amisus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon,  the  son  of  Zeno,  its  founder.  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  Stmbo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  his  time  ;  but  it  is  noticed  by 
rtolemy ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  is  marked  as  a 
phu:e  of  consequence.  Mannert  is  inclined' to  think 
that  Polemonium  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  eariier 
place  called  Side.  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be 
Vatisa  or  Fatso,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  for* 
tress  of  Phatisane,  that  once  stood  about  ten  stadia  to 
the  west,  (iimon,  PeripL  Mar.  Eux.,^p.  17.'— Per-' 
rpl.  Anon.,  p.  4. — Mannert,  Oeogr.,  voL  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
439.) 

PolTas  (TloXi6(),  a  surname  of  Minerva,  aa  the  pro* 
tectress  of  cities.  This  name  was  particularly  applied 
to  her  in  Athens,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Minerva  who  had  contested  the  soil  of 
Attica  with  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  con- 
test. She  was,  therefore,  the  original  protectress  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  citv ;  to  Iwr  Uie  embroidered 
Peploa  at  the  festival  of  the  Panatheusa  was  dedica- 
ted ;  it  was  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  as  a  sup> 
pliant  from  Delphi,  when  he  fled  from  the  Eumenides; 
before  her  statue  burned  the  golden  iamp,  both  night 
and  day,  which  was  fed  with  oil  only  once  a  year ;  the 
sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwelt 
here;  here  was  the  silver-footed  throne,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  when  he  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamia; 
and  here,  too,  was  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  the  Per* 
sian  general  at  Platea. — ^The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  j&echtbeom,  the  two 
foiming  an  entire  building,  of  whid  the  eastern  d&vi^ 
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iMi  wts  cmtfeented  to  the  worihip  d  the  goddess ; 
end  the  western,  incliidnig  the  Dortnem  sad  southern 
pocticoee,  was  stored  to  the  deified  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops,  the  nymph  Psndiosas.  On  the  same  site  had 
pfOTieusly  stood  the  temple  of  Erechtheos ;  and  from 
this  eiieomstance,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  his 
altar  still  remained,  the  entiro  huilding  retained  the 
name  of  the  Ereehth^m.  Within  the  escred  enolo- 
suro  wero  preserved,  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian 
Teneration,  among  which  the  most  precious  wero  the 
olive  of  Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
of  which  sprang  up  at  the  bidding  of  those  divinities, 
when  thero  was  contention  among  the  gods  conceraing 
the  guardianship  of  Athens.  Hero,  too,  was  the  old- 
est and  most  deeply-venerated  oi  the  statues  of  the 
Athenian  goddess ;  a  figure  carved  in  oUve-wood,  but 
of  which  the  legend  affirmed  thai  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  {Wardtworih't  Gtfu,  p.  144.— £lttar<'s 
itn^tliet  e/  AtheM,  p.  37,  Ltmd,,  18S7,  l2mo.) 
M411er  has  written  an  interesting  v?ork  on  the  Temple 
tad  Worship  of  Minerva  Polias,  under  the  following 
title!  "  Jfmertc  PoUadit  Saera  it  JBdem  in  arcs 
Atketuinm  iUi^trwU  C.  O.  MmlUr,*'  GMng.,  1880, 
410. 

PoLioaoiTBs  (IIoAMpicf/n^f),  *<<As  besieger  of  eii- 
««#,*'  a  surname  giTen  to  Dismetrios,  son  of  Antigonos. 
(Vid.  Demetrius  I.) 

FsLfris,  I.  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pynhus  in  his  father's  presence.  (Ftr^.,  JEn.,  % 
516.)— II.  His  SOB,  who  bore  the  eame  name,  fol- 
lowed ifineas  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  friende  of 
yomig  Ascanius.    <  Virg.f  6,  664.) 

PoLLA  AaoiNTAEiA,  tbo  wifo  of  thc  poet  Lncan. 
i^Vid.  I^canos.) 

PollihtIa,  a  town  of  Liguria,  southeast  of  Alba 
Pompeia.  It  was  a  mnnieipium,  and  is  chiefly  cel- 
ebnted  for  its  wool.  {Pirn,,  8,  48.— Co/um.,  7,  8. 
^^Sa.  Ital.,  8,  699.)  A  battle  was  fought  in  its  vi- 
cinity between  Stilieo  and  the  Goths,  the  success  of 
which  appsavs  to  have  been  very  doubtful.  {Oroe.^ 
7,  87.)  But  Claudian  speaka  of  it  as  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  his  hero.  (Ds  Bell.  Get.,  606.)  The  mod- 
em TiUsge  of  PoUnza  standa  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.    {Cramer*a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  28.) 

PollIo,  I.  G.  Asinios,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who,  though  of  humble  birth,  was  one 
•f  the  most  remarkable  men  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  Itteraturo  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  brilliant  part  which  he  acted 
as  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let^ 
ters,  it  is  singular  we  have  so  few  remains  of  his  vrri- 
lings,  and  such  brief  records  of  his  actions.  PoUio 
was  bom  in  the  676th  year  of  the  city,  and  he  had, 
consequently,  reached  the  age  of  thirty  before  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  were  subverted.  During  the  times 
of  the  republic,  he  eo  weU  performed  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
iseo  and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  he  is 
classed  with  Oato  for  hia  loTe  of  liberty  and  virtue. 
But  in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  he  ofiended  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  and  was  foroed,  as  he  af- 
terward alleged,  to  espouse  the  part  of  Cesar,  in 
order  to  shield  himself  from  their  resentment.  {Cic., 
Bp.  mi  fVmi.,  10, 31.)  He  became  a  favourite  officer 
of  Julius  Cssar,  whom  he  eeived  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity* and  ever  entertained  for  him  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  short  while  before  the  dictator's  death, 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  to  crash  the  psrty  which  Beztus  Pompey  had 
iccently  formed  in  that  province ;  but  he  was  not  Tciy 
aoceessful  in  his  prosecution  of  this  warfaro.  (Dio 
Cmm9.,  46.)  After  the  assaaamation  of  Cssar,  be  of- 
fered his  army  and  scrvicea  to  the  senate ;  and,  in  his 
lettess  to  Cicero,  made  the  atrongest  profeesioos  of  love 
of  liberty  and  leal  for  the  commonwealth,  declaring 
that  he  would  neit|)er  desert  nor  survive  the  republic. 
<Ois.,  Bp.  mi  Fcm.,  10, 88.)  th^  hypocrisy  of  these 
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protestations  was  evinced  afanost  as  soon  as  the  Isttea 
in  which  they  wero  contained  had  reached  the  capital; 
for  his  old  feUow-sokUer,  Antony,  having  retreated  iote 
Qaul  after  his  defeat  at  Modena,  PoUio  joined  him 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troops  he  commanded.  He 
farther  contrived  to  disunite  the  fickle  Planeas  6o« 
his  colleague  Decimus  Bratus,  and  to  bring  him  over, 
with  hia  army,  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  By 
these  measures  he  contributed  more^  P«>haps,  thia 
any  other  of  hia  ccntemponries,  to  extinguish  all  bopss 
of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  throw 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  ti^ 
umvirete.  Having  thus  been  chieflv  instramental  in 
raining  the  cause  of  liber^,  that  proud  spirit  of  iieedom 
or  feroda,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  which  he  sfterward  as* 
sumed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Atrium  tiiertaiie, 
which  stood  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  must  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  faroe  by  his  foltow-citiiens,  and  has  beofi 
eonaidered  by  posterity  as  little  better  than  impostars. 
Pollio  was  present  at  the  formation  of  the  triomvirtts 
which  took  place  in  a  small  island  of  the  Reno,  a 
stream  that  passes  nesr  Bologna.  Amid  other  saeri* 
fices  of  friende  and  nlatives  then  made  by  the  hsads 
of  politicsl  partiee,  Pollio  gave  up  his  own  father-in* 
law  to  the  resentment  of  his  new  associates.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  ropressed  by  his  authority  many 
disorden  of  the  times,  and  to  have  mitigated,  so  fsr 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  craelty  of  the  triumvirs.  la 
the  year  718,  which  was  that  of  his  first  consulship,  a 
quarrel  haring  arisen  between  Auffustus  and  Lucios 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  vetenns  in  the  landa  allotted  them, 
Pollio  occupied  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  Antonian 
party.  His  spirit  and  valour  had  acquired  him  soch 
rep\rtatioo'  among  the  aoldiery,  that,  while  his  friend 
Munatius  Plancus,  though  of  hicher  birth  and  rank, 
waa  deserted  bv  bis  troops,  Pollio  was  enabled  to 
make  head  against  Agrippa  and  Auffostus  with  not 
less  than  seven  legions,  and  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  territory  in  the  interesto  of  Antony.  In  or* 
der  to  subsist  his  forces,  he  laid  heavy  eontributioBS 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  them  with  the  utmost  riff- 
oor.  The  Paduana,  in  particular,  who  had  been  u- 
waya  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  republic, 
smarted  severely  under  his  displeasure  snd  avarice. 
He  atripped  their  city  of  everything  valuable,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the 
slave  who  should  discover  the  concealment  of  his 
master.  The  contest  between  Lucius  Antonius  and 
Augustus  wss  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Brandisrom, 
by  which  a  new  diviaion  of  the  empiro  was  made  amoQg 
the  triumvire ;  and,  according  to  thia  distribution,  the 
province  of  Dshnatia  was  included  in  the  department 
of  the  empire  allotted  to  Mare  Antony.  This  ragged 
country,  not  yet  completely  subdued  by  the  Romsns, 
hsd  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  Pollio  while  he 
conunanded  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Italy.  A  mas- 
sscro  committed  by  the  natives  on  a  Roman  colony 
formed  a  pretext  for  ita  invasion.  With  the  consent 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  his  express  orders,  Pollio  led  the 
srmy,  which  he  hsd  now  commanded  for  five  years, 
to  quell  the  ineurrection.  He  quickly  dispersed  the 
tumultuary  bodies  of  natives  which  bad  aaaembled 
to.  oppoae  him ;  took  their  capital,  Salona  (now  Spa- 
latro),  and  returned  triumphant  to  Rome.  This  tri- 
umph closed  his  military  and  political  career.  The 
cause  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  bad  supported  both  by 
his  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  of  his  name,  had 
now  sunk  so  low  in  Italy,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  againat  his  rival  with  anv  regard  to  safety, 
intereet,  or  diaracter.  He  declined,  however,  to  fol- 
k>w  Augustus  to  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  to  the  so- 
licitations which  were  used  with  the  view  of  inducing 
him  sctually  to  espouse  his  interests,  Pollio  is  said  te 
have  replied,  *'  Mea  in  Antonium  majoia  merita  sont, 
ill  ae  bcDcfioia  notioia;  itaquc  " 
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tio  AM  mteakuB,  «t  eio  pmda  rietorit."  ( Veil.  P§^ 
Urc^  S,  86.)  From  this  period  till  bis  death  {which  hap- 
pened at  his  Tuicaian  villa  in  765  U.C.,  when  he  had 
leached  the  age  of  eightv)  PoUio  withdrew  almost  entire- 
ly from  public  s&ifS.  He  was  naturally  of  a  bold,  assu- 
ming, and  overbearing  temper ;  he  affected  a  ftem  predi- 
lection lor  the  forms  and  mannem  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lic i  and,  having  amassed  an  enoimoQs  fortune  during 
the  proscriptions,  he  never  sought  to  inflratiate  himself 
with  Augustus.  Accoxdingly,  though  he  was  respect- 
ed and  esteemed,  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  empcffor. 
During  the  contest  with  Lucius  Antonius,  several  sting- 
ing epigrams  were  directed  against  him  by  Augustus. 
PoUio  was  well  able  to  retort,  but  he  did  not  choose, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  in  eum  scribere  qui  potest 
proechbere."  {Macrob.,  Satum,^  3, 4.)  His  neutrsl- 
ity  during  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
permitted  by  Augustus,,  would  little  tend  to  conciliate 
bis  Cavoer ;  and  that  prince  Aaw  around  him  so  many 
able  ministers  who  had  uniformly jiupported  his  inter- 
ests, that  he  bad  no  occasion  to  require  the  assistance 
or  counsel  of  Pollio.  With  the  exceptioD,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  pleading  in  the  Forum,  Pollio  devoted  all 
his  time  to  literary  composition  and  the  protection  of 
literary  men.  No  Roman  of  that  period  was  mote  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
with  taste.  He  possessed  everything  which  could  ren- 
der his  retieatdelightful :  an  excellent  education,  distin- 
Suisbed  Ulents,  axnowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  splen- 
id  fortune.  To  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  under- 
standing requisite  to  give  him  weight  in  the  serious  or 
important  affairs  of  life,  he  united  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  His  genius  and 
aoqoirementa  enabled  him  likewise  to  shine  in  the 
noblest  branches  of  polite  literature:  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  in  which  last  department  Seneca 
prefers  his  style  to  that  of  Livy.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
effectually  improved  the  oppbrtnnitiea  which  the  times 
aiforded,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  others ; 
and  no  one  had  profited  more  by  the  forfeited  eeutes 
during  the  period  of  the  proscriptions ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  fortune  he  amassed 
was  converted  to  the  most  laudable  purposes :  the 
fomoation  of  a  public  Library,  the  collection  of  the  most 
eminent  productions  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
leamiqg  and  literary  men.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory, iuorms  us,  tbiat  Pollio  was  the  first  person  who 
erected  a  pablic  library  at  Rome.  It  was  Disced  in  the 
vicinity  ox  the  Airium  labertatU,  which  he  had  eon- 
atmcted  on  the  Aventine  Hill ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  was  defirayed  from  the  spoils  of  conquer- 
ed enemies  (7,  30 ;  85,  2).  From  the  same  author 
we  have  an  account  of  his  fine  collection  of  statues 
by  Praxiteles  and  other  masters  (34,  5),  which  he 
was  extremely  desirous  should  be  publicly  seen  and 
commended.  Among  the  labours  of  Pruiteles  are 
mentioned  a  Silenus,  an  Apollo,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve^ 
SQg.  The  specimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  ex- 
hibited the  Centaura  carrying  off  the  Nymphs,  by  Ar- 
chesitas ;  Jupiter,  sumamed- nospitalis,  by  Pamphilus, 
a  scholar  of  Praxiteles :  a  sitting  Vesta ;  and,  finally, 
Zethns,  Amphioo,  and  Dirce,  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the 
boll,  all  formed  out  of  one  stone,  and  brought  from 
Rhodes  by  the  direction  of  Pollio.  Still  more  useful 
and  praiseworthy  was  the  patronsjge  which  he  extended 
to  men  of  genius.  In  youth,  his  character  and  con- 
▼eisational  talents  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
the  master-spirits  of  Rome :  Cssar,  Calvus,  and  Ca- 
tallus,  who  shone  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  in  more  ad- 
vaiKed  lifo,  he  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Virgil 
and  Horace,  whose  eulogies  are  still  the  basis  of  mB 
/ai«A-  Pollio  commanded  in  the  district  where  the 
lajm  of  Virgil  lay ;  and  at  the  division  of  lands  am<Hig 
the  soldiery,  was  of  service  to  him  in  procuring  the 
lesloration  of  his  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
cofopoaed  his  ecloiUMy  it  ia  said,  by  die  advice  of 
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PoQio;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  number  he  hM  beatt^ 
tiluUy  testified  his  gratitude  for  the  friendahip  and  pro* 
tectkm  which  had  been  extended  to  him.  The  odes 
of  HoMce  show  the  familiarity  which  subeisted  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  patron ;  the  former  ventures  to 
give  the  latter  advice  oonceming  the  history  of  the 
eivil  wsTB,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged ;  end  to 
.warn  him  of  the  danger  to  whieh  he  might  be  exposed 
\y  trsating  i^ch  a  subject.  Timagei\(M,  the  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  spent  his  old  age  in  the  house  of 
PoUio ;  though  he  had  tncnrred  the  displessure  of  A«- 
gustos  by  some  bitter  railleiy  and  sarcasms  directed 
sgainst  the  imperial  family.  But,  while  Pefiio  pio- 
teoted  learned  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  severe, 
and,  according  to  some,  a  capricious  critic,  on  the  wr^ 
tings  both  of  bis  own  oontemporaries  and  of  author* 
who  had  immediately  preceded  \dm>    I 


ily  preceded  him.  He  was  envioue 
of  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expnssed  himself  with 
severity  on  the  blemishes  of  his  style  (Seneea,  Stuts,^ 
6. — QuiiU,,  Jntt  Orat.f  13, 1) :  he  ealled  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  related  in  Casar's  CommeiS- 
taries  {Suetotu^  de  lUtuL  Grammat.) ;  and  he  discoV- 
ersd  provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  history  of 
Idvy.  {QwiiiU,<,  Bui.  Orai.n  1,  6.)  His  jealoos  love 
of  praise  and  apirit  of  competition  led  him- to  intr<^ 
dnce  one  custom  which  probably  proved  iiHurious  to 
poetry :  the  feshion  of  an  author  reading  his  produe- 
tions  at  private  meetings  of.  the  most  leSmed  and  !•• 
fined  of  his  contemporaries.    These  reeilations,'  as 


they  were  called,  led  to  the  desite  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  were  less  calculated  to  improve  the 
purity  of  taste  than  te  engender  oetentMieus  display. 
{IhaUeft  Roman  JAUrmtuste,  vol.  3,  p.  4*,  9$fq.y^ 
IL  Vedius.    {Vid.  Pausilypus.) 

Pollux,  I.  (in  Gbeek  UokedeCiuK)  a  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarat.  He  was  brother  to 
Castor.  {Va,  Castor.>-II.  (er  IIoAvdcvff^r)  Juliue^ 
a  native  oif  Naueratis,  in  Egypt,  who  ieurished  sbotfl 
176  A.D.,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  CoW' 
modua.  He  folk>wed,  it  would  seem,  the  piefession 
of  soj^st  at  Athens,  sad  acquired  so  much  repotattoii 
there,  thai  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliue  intrusted  hitt 
with  the  education  of  his  son ;  but  the  instructions  of 
the  preceptor  were  unable  to  oonrect  the  vicioos  pro^ 
Densities  of  the'  pupil.  It  has  been  sipposed  that 
Lucian  intended  to  ridicule  Pollux  in  bis  LexiphdfUf 
and  Bketonm  Prtteepior  iTffT6fttw  dtd^Kokot),  but 
Hemsterhusios  has  undertaken  to  diqnove  this,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Gaomasticon*  The 
strongest  sr]^ment  adduced  by  h6n  against  this  sup» 
position,  which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  tM 
scbolioBts,  is  that  such  a  satire  wcvid  be  unjust.  The 
principel  work  of  Pollux,  sad  the  only  one  that  re* 
mains  to  us,  is  entitled  'Ovofutotut&if  ("Onomeelt- 
<ron").  The  following  ib  the  explanation  which  Hem> 
sterhusius  gives  of  m  title.  "  Onemasttcomm  mil* 
nu9  est  eommoda  rebu*  nomiM  imponere,  et  doeer€ 
guibue  verhis  vherwre  quaiam  et  florente  eUgmitUk 
rem  taum  designate  foenmue:  ntm  emm  in  Onomt^ 
tkis  unqmm  froprio  quodam  loco  de  voeum  dijgkiUu 
morum  nUerpretatione  agvioAtr,  ud  qtto  paeto  frth 
pHie  ret  qtunio  et  phuwuM  inaigmri  posset  verbis.'* 
—Pollux  does  not,  like  other  lexicomphert,  follow 
the  alphabetical  srrangement ;  he  has  divided  his  woril 
into  nine  books,  according  te  the  matters  of  which  he 
treats,  or,  rather,  he  has  united  nine  sepamte  works 
under  the  general  tide  of  *'  OnomMsHeon*"  These 
nine  productions  would  seem  to  have  been  poUiiAied 
originally  in  a  separate  and  eensecuthre  eraer,  front 
the  circumstance  of  their  each  havinga  preftoe  or  ded- 
ication, addressed  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Tht 
subjects  of  the  nine  books  are  as  follows:  I.  Of  Gods, 
Kings,  Swiftness  and  Slowness,  Dyeing,  Comneitea 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Fertili^  and  Sterility,  Se»' 
sons,  Houses  Ships,  thi^  nlatinff  to  War,  Hoisei^ 
Agiiealttm»  the  ooB9«Hi»t  pttia  et  a  Ploorii,  theae  ef 
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»  Chariot,  9m».— 9.  Of  ths  Age  of  Men;  of  whetpie* 
cedes  and  foUowe  Birth ;  of  the  Memhers  of  the  Honuni 
,  Fnme ;  of  the  fiztemal  and  iDteinai  Parta  of  the  Body. 
— 3.  Of  the  variooa  relations  between  the  Members  of  a 
.Pamily  or  a  City ;  of  Friends^  Country,  Lore ;  of  the 
Relation  between  Master  and  Slaye ;  of  Metals,  Trav- 
els, Koeds ;  of  Gayety  and  Sadness ;  of  Happiooas ; 
of  RiTors ;  of  the  Avsricioos,  the  Industrious,  and  the 
Idle ;  of  Buying  and  Selling*  dec.— 4.  Of  the  Seiencea. 
— 5.  Of  the  Chase,  AnimalB,  dcc.~6.  OfRepasU;  of 
various  Crimes,  dec. — 7.  Of  various  Arte  ana  Trades. 
— 8.  Of  Justice,  and  the  public  AdministratioB  of  it. 
-*-9.  OfCiUeSfEdiBces,  Games,  dec.— 10.  Of  Vases, 
Utensils,  dcc.^The  value  of  the  work,  for  acquiring 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek  terms,  but  also  of  anti- 
quities, is  conceded  by  all.    The  interest,  moreover,  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  citations  from  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.    Julius  Pollux  composed  many 
other  works  that  have  not  come  down  to  ua,  such  as 
jDiMertationM  (AtoXe^etf)  and  Declamations  (MeAi- 
roi) ;  and  among  these  are  mentwned  e  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Commo- 
dus,  an  eloge  on  Borne,  and  an  accusation  of  Socrates. 
The  best  mlition  of  the  Onomasticon  is  that  of  Hem- 
sterhnsios,  Anutt  1706,  (ol.    There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dmdorf,  Lip.,  1824,  6  vols.,  in  6  parta,  conUin- 
ing  the  notes  of  former  editors. — ^III.  An  eccleeiasti- 
eil  writer  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon.    He  compiled  a 
chronology,  which  commences  with  the  creation.    The 
author  calls  it  'laropia  ^aiiaj  {**  a  fkyneal  hittcry"), 
because  his  worii  enlargea  greatly  Bespeeting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.    It  is  rauer,  however,  an  ecclesias- 
tical than  a  political  history.    The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Haidt,  Manaeh.,  1792,  8vo.     Hardt  supposed  that 
this  work  was  just  newly  discovered ;  but  the  Abb6 
Morelli  has  proved  that  this  is  the  same  work  with  that 
entitled  Histana  Sacra  ab  orfte.  eondito  ad  VaUntimar 
man  ti  VaUnUm  Imp.  a  Biancoao,  Bonan.,  1779,  fol. 
PoLTANOs,  I.  a  native  of  LaAipsacos,  and  one  of 
the  friends  of  Epicurus.     He  hsd  attended  previously 
to  mathematical  studies.    {Cic,,  de  Fin.,  1, 6.>— II.  A 
native  ol  Sardis,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of  Julius  C»sar, 
»nd  who  ia  thought  to  have  taken  his  prsnomen  (Ju- 
lius) from  ihe  family  that  protected  hun.    We  have 
four  epigrama  by  him  remaining.— III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  a  ihetorici^  or  advocate,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.    He 
published  a  work  antitled  Zrparv/^fMircica  ("  Military 
JSlratagenu"),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  imperfect.    This  work,  addressed  to  Mar- 
cus Auralius  and  LociM  Verus,  during  their  campaign 
against  the  Parthiana,  ia  of  little  value  to  military  men, 
but  not  without  interest  in  an  historica]  point  of  view. 
It  is  well  wriuen,  though  rathv  affected,  and  too  much 
loaded  with  ornament.     PolyaB&us  haa  been  juatly  cen- 
sured for  admitting  into  his  list  of  stratagems  instan- 
ces of  treachery  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  wairiors,  and 
nndeserving  of  being  regarded  as  rusu  de  guerre.    He 
is  inexcusable  on  aMAher  point :  he  mutilstea  and  dis- 
torto  facta;  he  wishes  to  convert  eveiy  military  opera- 
tion into  a  stratagem,  particularly  thoae  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  who  contended  openly  with  his  foes,  and  de- 
teated  stratagems  of  every  kind.    The  most  useful  edi- 
tion of  Polysnus  is  tbat  of  Mursinna,  Berol.,  17jA(, 
12mo.    A  more  correct  text  than  the  former  ia  given 
by  Coray  in  the  Parerga  Bibl  Hell.,  Parie,  1809, 8vo, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  this  collection.    A  critical 
edition,  however,  ia  still  e  desideratum.    ( SehbUy  Hut. 
jAt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  368,  ts^f.)— IV.  A  native  of  Atb- 
•na,  an  historical  writer.    (£iise6.,  Chron.,  1,  p.  26.) 
POLTBius,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  ben  et  Me- 
galopolis, in  Aacadia,  about  B.C.  303.    Hia  father  Ly- 
oortas  was  prctor  of  the  Achaan  republic  and  the  friend 
nf  Philopcemen,  and  under  the  latter  Polybius  leaia- 
•d  tha  ait  of  wai^  while  he  leowved  ftom  hia  own  &- 
UM 


ther  the  lessone  of  civil  and  political  wtsdoo.   Hi 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  histoiy  of  his  coontiy 
as  ambaesador  to  the  Roman  geoerala,  and  as  a  con- 
mander  of  the  Achaan  eavaliy.    At  the  age  of  aboat 
16  years  he  was  selected  by  his  fether  to  join  an  ea- 
bassy  to  Egypt,  which,  however,  was  not  sent.    At  the 
age  of  40  years  he  was  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
and  continued  there  ior  the  space  of  17  years.    He  be- 
came the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  conipanion  in  anas 
of  Uie  younger  Scipio.    In  order  to  colleet  matariils 
for  his  great  historical  woric,  whioh  he  now  projected, 
he  travelled  into  Gaol,  Spain,  and  even  traversed  a  part 
of  the  Atlantic.    Scipio  gave  him  access  to  ths  regis- 
ters or  records  known  by  the  name  of  hbri  eennMe$i 
which  were  preaerved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capite- 
linua,  aa  well  aa  to  other  hiatoric  monomenta.    On  bii 
return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate  which 
granted  the  Achaan  hoetages  permission  to  return  to 
their  homes,  be  proved  of  great  service  to  hia  coun- 
trymen, and  endeavoured,  though  fruitleaaly,  ta  dis- 
auade  them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.    Ths  war 
broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied Scipio,  and  with  whom  he  waa  preaent  at  the 
taking  of  Cartoage.     He  hastened  home,  but  appean 
to  have  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.    Greece 
having  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  power,  he  trav- 
ersed the  Peloponnesus  aa  commiaaai^,  and  by  his 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  the  affections  of 
all.    Some  yeara  after  he  tnvelled  into  Egypt;  ia 
the  year  of  Rome  620,  he  accompanied  Scipio  into 
Spain,  and  finally  he  returned  to  Acnaia,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  about  83  years,  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. — Polybius  gave  to  the  world  various  histori- 
cal writinga,  which  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  General  History  {laropia  koBoXpc^),  in 
forty  books.     It  embraced  a  period  of  63  years,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  ( A.U.C. 
656)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Roman 
province  (A.U.C.  687).    Thirty-eight  booka  were  de- 
voted to  the  eventa  of  this  period ;  while  two  others 
precede  them,  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  work. 
In  tbeae  last  the  historian  runs  npidly  over  the  inter- 
Yti  which  had  elapaed  between  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  and  the  first  descent  of  the  Romans  on  Sicily, 
and  after  this  enumerates  what  had  occurred  up  te  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war.     His  object 
waa  to  prove  that  the  Romana  did  not  owe  their  great- 
ness to  8  mere  blind  fatality ;  he  wished  it  to  be  made 
known  by  what  atepa,  and  by  favour  of  what  eventa,  they 
had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  ao  extensive 
an  empire.    (Lueae,  Ueber  Pdyhnu  DanteUung  iet 
JBtoUBchen  Bunde*,  Kbmgeb.,  1837,  p.  6,  seqq.)    His 
history  is  of  a  general  nature,  because  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  merely  to  those  eventa  which  related  to  the 
Romana,  but  embraces,  at  the  aame  time,  whatever  had 
passed  dorins  that  period  among  every  nation  of  the 
world.    Of  we  40  books  which  it  oriffinally  compre- 
hended, time  has  spared  only  the  firat  five  entire.    Of 
the  reat,  aa  far  as  the  17th,  we  have  merely  fragmenU, 
though  of  considerable  size.    Of  the  remaining  booka 
we  have  nothing  left  except  what  ia  found  in  two  mea- 
ger abridffmenta  which  the  Emperor  Conatantine  Por- 
phyrogenitos,  in  the  tenth  century,  caused  to  be  made 
of  the  whole  work.    The  one  of  these  is  entitled  **  Em- 
bassies,*' or  the  history  of  treatiea  of  peace  ;  the  other 
ia  atyled  "  Virtuea  and  Vices."    Among  the  fragmenta 
that  remain  of  Polybiua  are  from  the  17th  to  the  40tb 
chapten  of  the  sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  treat  of 
the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  published 
aepantoly  under  thia  title.    That  part  of  the  histoiy 
which  ia  loat  embraced  a  narrative  of  those  events  of 
which  the  historian  waa  himaelf  an  eyewitness;  in 
irreparable  loss  for  us,  though  Livy  msde.  frequent 
use  of  it.    The  history  of  Polybins  possesses,  in  one 
respect,  a  peculiar  character,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  woriu  of  all  the  historiaiia  vrtio  had  pracided  him. 
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Not  cMtent  with  relttitigflnrente  in  the  inder  b  trUdi 
med,  ba  ffOM  back  U>  thscaiDM  wkkh  pro- 
;  he  oaiioiib  tkair  attandant  eircamalaoeaa, 
and  the  eooMqaaneaa  thay  hava  brouglit  with  tham. 
Ha  judgaa  iha  aetiona  of  men,  and  painta  the  chaiac- 
taia  of  the  principal  aetoia.  In  a  vvoidt  ha  fonna  the 
jadgment  of  tha  nadar,  and  caoaaa  him  to  indulge  in 
ledeiBUOQa  which  oa|[ht  to  prapaie  him  for  tha  adminia- 
txation  oipmiiie  t^atrs  (irp&yjjara).  Hence  the  title  of 
kis  hiatory,  laropia  irpayfiaruc^.  Never  haa  a  hiatoiy 
been  written  hj  a  man  of  more  good  aenae,  of  more 
ipicacity,  or  of  a  aoonder  judgment,  and  one  mote 
i  horn  all  manner  of  pvejndice.  Few  writera  have 
united  in  a  fi[ieater  degree  a  knowledge  of  miUtaiy  and 
political  affaire;  no  one  haa  canied  farther  a  rigid 
impartiality,  and  a  respect  for  Tirtue.  Cicero  giyea 
an  animated  chanctar  of  tbia  hiatoiy  in  hia  treatiae 
De  Ortaor£  (8,  16.— Compare  the  nmarka  of  Ast, 
GnmdriBW  der  Pkilologie,  p.  S02).— The  style  of  Po- 
lybtna  ia  not  free  from  fanlta.  The  period  when  the 
Attic  dialect  waa  apoken  in  all  ita  parity  bad  long 
aaned  away,  and  be  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  which 
hid  aiiaeft  after  tha  death  of  Alexander.  A  long  raai- 
danca  alao  out  of  hia  native  oountiy,  and  aometimaa 
among  barbarian  nationa,  bad  rendenid  him,  in  some  lit* 
tie  degVBO,  a  atvaager  to  hia  mother-tooj^e.  Though 
his  diction  is  alwaya  noble,  yet  hooecaaranally  ming& 
with  it  foreign  terma,  and  eVen  LatinisBU.  We  find 
in  him,  too,  pbiaaea  bonowad  from  the  school  of  Al- 
exandiea,  and  paaaagaa  taken  from  the  poeta ;  he  lovea, 


Ipaaaagaataki 
also,  oceaaional  digraaaiona ;  bnt,  whenever  he  indulgea 
in  theae,  they  an  alwava  inatroctive. — **  In  Polybins,*' 
mys  Mailer,  *'  we  find  neither  the  art  of  Herodotna, 
■or  the  atnengtb  of  Tbncvdidea,  nor  the  oonciaeneaa 
ef  Xenophon,  who  aaya  all  in  a  few  words :  Potybiua 
it  a  statesman  full  of  hia  anbject,  who,  caring  little  for 
the  approbation  of  literary  men,  writea  for  stalaamen ; 
lesson  ia  hia  distinctive  character.'*  {AUgtmeine  Get* 
thichiej  6, 2.) — ^Dionyshia  of  Halicamaasoa  (Da  Contp. 
Verb.,  c.  4)  remarks,  that  no  man  of  taate  can  endure 
to  read  the  work  of  Polybioa  to  the  end.  It  is  strange 
Uttt  be  did  not  uke  into  conaideration  the  highly  a(- 
tnctive  nature  of  the  eventa,  and  the  apirit  wi£  which 
they  are  nairated.—Beatdaa  hia  general  history,  Polyb- 
Jos  wraCe  **Memoir8  of  the  life  of  PbilopoBmen"  (lib. 
Id,  Exc.  Peirue.,  p.  S8),  a  work  on  *'  Tactica*'  (lib. 
9,  £«.,  c.  90),  and  a  letter  "  on  the  aituation  of  La^ 
conia,*'  addreeaed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodea  (lib.  16.  Exe.), 
Fioin  a  paaaage  of  Ciceio,  moreover  (£*.  ad  Finn.,  6, 
ISX  it  would  appear  that  Polybiua  baa  written  a  de- 
tached "  Hialor^  of  the  Nomantine  war.*'  It  ia  proba* 
Ue  that  hia  viait  to  Spain,  during  the  aecond  conaul- 
•hip  of  Scipio,  gave  him  the  idea  of  this  laat-mentioned 
woik,  and  fomiahed  him  with  the  materials.— Plutarch 
niatas  that  Marcua  Bratua,  the  asaaaain  of  Caaar, 
made  an  abridgment  oi  the  history  of  Polybiua^  and 
that  he  waa  occupied  with  thia  in  hia  tent  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  battle  of  Pfaibppi.  Caaanbon  ia 
MDce  led  to  infer  that  the  abridgment  or  epitome  which 
we  possess,  from  the  7th  to  3ie  17th  books,  may  be 
tha  work  of  Brutus ;  but  thia  abridgment  is  made  with 
•0  little  judgment  that  we  cannot  properiy  aacribe  it 
to  that  distinguished  Roman.— The  beat  edition  of  Po- 
^T^ias  Is  that  of  Schweigbaeuaer,  Lips,,  178»-a6,  9 
^Is.  8vo.  OreHina  pabliabed  in  1818,  from  the  Leip- 
sic  press,  the  commentary  of  iBneaa  Tacticua,  in  one 
^ome  8vo,  aa  a  aopplement  to  tbia  edition.  The 
ExterfU  Vuieana  of  Polybiua,  which  Mai  first  made 
knowB  in  his  **Seriptanm  Vutnm  nova  CoUectio** 
(^.  %  Rom.,  18S7,  4to,  p.  aSd-^ai),  were  afker- 
«nid  puMisbed  anew,  under  the  tide  of  **Fo/yM  Hit- 
f^nanm  Baeeerfta  VoHeana,'*  by  Geel,  iMgd.  Bat., 
im,  8vo;  and  "Po/yM  tt  Afpwm  HitiorUtrwn 
™wfta  Vatiaam**  by  Lucht»  Altmusy  1880,  8vo. 
(ScWtt,  Guek.  Grieeh.  IM,,  vol.  »,  p.  186,  am — 
*-«*,Trt.8,p,6a8.) 


PoLfnva,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  tha  adaptive  father 
of  GBdipoa.  ( Vii.  (Edipoa.)  He  waa  aucceeded  1^ 
Adraatue,  who  had  fled  to  0>rinth  fof  proteetiooft 
(Pmmui.,  8,  8.) 

PoLTOABFua,  a  father  and  martyr  of  the  ehnrch*  bom 
probably  at  Somna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  waa 
a  disciple  of  the  Apoatle  John,  and  wise  by  him  ap* 
pointed  biahop  of  that  city  ;  and  he  ia  thought  to  be 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epie* 
tie  in  Sie  aecond  ehapter  of  llevelationa  ia  addreeaed^ 
Ignatina  alao  eetaemed  Polycerp  highly, -who,  when  the 
former  waa- condemned  to  die,  conuoited  and  encoura^ 
gad  him  in  hia  anfferioga.  Chi  the  event  of  a  contror4 
versy  between  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  churches,  re* 
specting  the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Eaater,  Poly<> 
carp  i:^ertook  a  ioumey,to  Rome  to  confer  with  Ai»i 
cetoa ;  but,  though  nothing  satiafacloiy  took  place  on 
that  siflhir,  he  violently  while  at  Rome,  eppoeed  tho 
bereaiea  of  Mansion  and  Valentinua,  and  converted 
many  of  their  foUowera.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Chriatiana  under  Mareua  Aureliua,  Polycarp  suf- 
fered martyrdom  vrith  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  A«D« 
169.  When  he  waa  going  to  the  flames,  the  procon-> 
sul  offered  him  hie  life  if  m  wouki  blasphame  Christy 
to  which  the  venerable  prelate  anawered,  ^* Eighty  ami 
m  years  Aoea  J  served  Asm,  and  he  has  ever  treated 
mevith  kindness;  how,  tksn,  eon  I hlaspkenu  him V*. 
Hia  •«  Epiatlea  to  the  Pbilippiana,*'  the  only  one  ef  hie 
pieces  which  haa  been  prteerved,  ia  contained  in  AxcIh 
biahop  Wake'e  **  Oennine  Epiadea."  The  beet  edi^ 
tion  of  the  original  ia  that  by  Aldiieh,  aB0ia.,8vo,  1708^ 
Another  edition  appeared  frem  the  aame  praaot  hf 
Smith,  1709,  4to. 

PoLTCLSTva,  I.  a  celebrated  acolptOT  and  atatoary^ 
who  flooribbed  about  480  B.C.  Pauaaniaa  (6, 6)  calla 
him  an  Aigive ;  bdt  Pliny  (84,  8,  19)  introducea  hia 
name  with  the  epithet  of  **Sicyonian."  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  autfaoritiea,  it  haa  been 
conjectured  that  the  artiet  waa  deacended  from  Siey^ 
onian  parents,  and  was  bom  at  Sicyon,  but  waa  after' 
ward  preaented  by  the  Argrivee  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city.  Another  aoppoaitioo  ia,  that,  when  a  young 
man,  he  went  to  Aigoa,  in  order  to  avail  himaelf  of 
the  inatructiona  of  the  celebrated  Ageladas,  that  he  m« 
mained  there,  and  having  thua  made  Aigoa,  as  itwere^ 
bis  second  native  city,  styled  hhnself  on  bis  prodoc-' 
tions,  not  a  iSieyoitum,  but  an  Argive,  {SUUgy  Diet, 
Art.,  p.  108.)^PolycIetna  may  be  said  to  have  per^ 
fected  that  which  hia  pradeceaaor,  Phidiaa,  had  m* 
vented.  He  did  not  poeeeaa.the  grandeur  ef  imagin- 
ation which  characteriied  tbia  great  'ortiat,  nor  did 
he  even  attempt,*  Mke  him,  to  create  the  imagee  of  th* 
moat  powerful  deities.  It  seems,  indeed^  that  he  «<• 
celled  less  in  reproeenting  the  robust  and.  manly  gra^ 
ces  of  the  human  frame,  than  in  the  aweety  tender,  and 
unconacioos  lovelineaa  of  childhood.  In  hiaworka, 
however,  he  manifeated  an  bqual  aapixation  after  ideal 
beauty  with  Phidiaa.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  to 
render  hia  statuea  perfect  in  their  kind,  by  the  meet 
acrupulous  care  in  the  finishing.  Hence  be  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  *'  the  work  becomea  moat  dif" 
ficult  when  it  comes  to  the  nail.'*  He  framed  a  atatna 
of  a  bfe-guardaman  {Aopv^dpoc,  Doryfhorus),  ao  mar* 
vellously  exact  in  ita  proportions,  and  ao  exquisite  in  ita 
symmeUy,  that  it  waa  called  "  the  RaU**  (Kov^),  and 
became  the  model  whence  artiata  derived  their  canona 
of  eriticiam  which  determined  the  correctneaa  of  m 
work.  (PHn.,  I.  «.--Cic.,  Brut.,  B^.  —  Lnoian,  da 
Saltat.,  76.)  He  executed  also  a  atatue  of  a  youth 
binding  a  fillet  (Amdov/i^yof ,  Diadwrniint),  of  ao  per^ 
feet  a  beauty  that  it  waa  valued  at  the  high  price 
of  a  hundred  talents.  Another  of  hia  celebrated  werka 
repreaented  two  boya  playing  at  dice,  which  waa  re* 
wded  with  the  higheat  adnirBtien  in  after  daya  at 
Rome,  where  it  waa  in  the  poaaeseion  of  the  Emperot 
Titna.    Potydetoe  ia  Mid  lo  havo  aairied  altMeiew^ 
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wUch  PhidiM  nmntod,  to  pnfMtkm.  Hadiicafwed 
the  art  of  tMbsciiigof  fignnt  ododo  l*g ;  wid  it  Mid 
to  hftve  boon  so  putial  to  this  mode  of  lepnaoDting 
the  humao  fonn,  that  he  almost  inyariably  adopted  it 
in  his  staioes.  He  is  aocused  by  Yano  of  too  gieat 
Bniformity  in  his  fiffuras,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  idea.  Nothina  could  exceed  the  exactness 
of  symmetry  with  which  he  framed  hie  statoes ;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  destitute  of  passion,  sentament, 
and  expression.  It  is  singular  that,  notwithstandinff 
the  refinement,  the  extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of 
finishing  with  which  his  works  were  in  general  elabo- 
latsd,  he  represented  the  hair  in  knota,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ancient  sculptors.  These  defects,  boweveri 
seem  to  hare  derogated  but  little  from  his  fame,  either 
in  his  own  age  or  m  after  times.  (EneyeL  Meiropol.t 
diT.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  400,  «e;.>^Polycletos  used,  in  many 
of  his  works,  the  brsas  of  ^gina.  (Ptei.,  84, 2,  6.) 
Hb  highest  glory,  perhaps,  was  obtained  from  a  statue 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  dedicated  in  the  Hermun 
by  the  citizens  of  Aigos  and  Mvcema.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  this  work  was  held  is  evident  from  Stia- 
bo  (&61).  The  production  itself  is  described  m  Pko- 
sanias  (S,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  are  admimbly  illoe- 
tnted  by  BoUiger  {AndaU,t  128).^Iike  other  statu- 
aries of  the  same  age,  Polycletos  was  also  distinffoish- 
ea  as  an  architect,  and  erected  a  theatre,  with  a  dome* 
at  Epidanrus,  on  a  piece  of  ground  conseoraied  to  JEt" 
cukpitts.  Tliis  building  Pauaanias  pronounces  to  be 
superior,  in  respect  of  symmetry  and  elegance,  to  ev- 
eiy  other  theatre,  not  excepting  evso  those  at  Rome. 
All  ancient  writers  bestow  the  highest  praises  on  Pol- 
ycletus.  Cicero  pronounces  his  works  absolutely 
perfect  (Aia.,  18.)  Quintilian  mentione  his  dili- 
|[enee  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  productions,  but  in- 
tuiates  that  they  were  deficient  in  majestic  dignity. 
{QyinLf  IS,  10.)  Dionysiosof  Halicamassus  says  of 
his  works,  conjointly  with  those  of  Phidias,  that  they 
were' esteemed  cora  rd  at/anp  xoi  ficyaXorexvw  Koi 
A^io/tarut^  {de  Imoct.,  p.  06,  ed.  Sylb.),  The  breasU 
of  his  statnea  were  particularly  admired.  {Auei.  ad 
Her§»n,,  4, 6.)  We  find  also,  in  other  writers,  several 
nartatires  illustrative  of  his  skill,  and  his  accurate 
judgment  of  the  aits.  Consult,  in  particuUr,  Plutarch 
{S^^  8,  3)  and  .£lian  (K.  H.,  14.  8,  16).  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  Symmetry  of  the  Member* 
of  the  Humum  Body,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention. 
{Uepl  t6v  Koff  linroicp.  mu  lUar.,  4,  3,  vol  5,  p. 
440,  fd.  KitAik^iSiid^,  JhU.  Art.,  p.  104.WI.  A 
statuary,  a  native  of  Aigos,  who  flourished  a  little  be- 
lore  Olymp.  100.  He  executed,  among  other  works, 
a  figure  of  Hecate  at  Argos,  the  Amyclean  Venus,  and 
e  statue  of  Akibiades.  (Pomjoji.,  8,  83.--Z>io  Chry- 
9Mt.j  Orat.,  37,  vol  8,  p.  188,  ed.  Reieke.-^SiUig, 
Diet,  Art.,  p.  104.) 

PoltckItm,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 
person,  by  his  abilities  alone,  about  566  B.C.  His 
nistoiy  is  narrated  at  length  bv  Heiodotoa.  He  shared, 
at  first,  the  government  of  his  countiy  with  his  two 
brothers  Pantaloon  and  Sylosoo ;  but  subsequently 
be  caused  the  former  to  be  pot  to  death,  and  expelled 
the  latter  )  after  which  he  reigned  with  undivided  eu- 
thority.  His  successes  were  great  and  rapid,  and  he 
acquired  e  power  which  made  him  dreaded  equally  by 
his  subjects  and  neighbours ;  and  his  alliance  was 
•ooited  by  some  of  the  most  oowerful  sovereigns  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and  other 
ialanoers,  and  had  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  a  navy  superior 
to  that  of  any  one  state  reeorded  at  so  early  a  date. 
{Herod.,  8, 89.— T^iicyd.,  1, 13.— Strw^.,  637.)  The 
fiamiane  attempted  to  revolt  from  him ;  but,  though 
they  were  assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  the  Laceda- 
aonians,  they  failed  of  aocceas,  and  many  were  driven 
into  exile.  {Herod.,  ^44,  eefq.)  The  Spartans  land- 
ad  in  the  island  with  8  Unn  loive,  and  besMnd  U|s 
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priadpal  d^  wilfa  ?jg0»,  hot  tbay  w«w  findly  Imal 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after  the  l^tseof  My  dsys; 
{Herod.,  8,  64,  ssff .)  The  Himisn  exilea  than  r»- 
tired  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  Cydoua^^B^c* 
rates  was  remarkable  for  the  good  foitime  which,  Car 
a  long  period,  constantly  attended  him.  So  extiaoi^ 
dinary,  in  fact,  was  the  prosperity  which  he  enjoysd, 
that  Amasis,  king  of  Egyp^  ^i*  ^nrad  snd  ally,  ad- 
vised him  by  letter  to  bresk  the  course  of  it,  by  de* 
priving  himself  of  some  one  of  his  meet  veloabls  pos- 
sessions. This  advice  was  in  aocerdanoe  with  the 
heathen  belief  that  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity was  SUM  to  terminete  in  the  greatest  missiy. 
Polyeraiea,  having  reaolved  to  follow  the  counsels  ef 
Amasis,  sslected  an  emerald  ring  which  he  wu  ac- 
customed to  use  as  a  signet,  sm  which  be  regarded 
as  hia  rareet  tnasure ;  he  then  embeikfd  on  boaid  a 
galley,  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  sea,  cob- 
signed  this  ring  to  the  wavea.  Strann  to  relate,  about 
five  or  aix  daya  afterward,  while  P<3ycrates  was  still 
grieving  for  the  loes  of  the  costly  jewel,  a  fiabemaa 
bioofl|ht  to  his  pslsce,  aa  a  preaent  for  the  monarch,  a 
very  lai|{e  fish  which  he  had  caught,  and,  on  openiiig 
it,  the  nng  was  found  in  iu  belly !  Polyeratea  wrote 
word  of  tms  to  Amasis,  who  immediately  broke  off  the 
alliance  with  him,  through  foar  of  sharing  the  evil  for- 
tune with  vrhieh  he  waa  certain  that  the  tyrant  ef  Sa- 
le would  ultimately  be  vieited.  {Herod,,  8,  40^ 
eeqq.)  The  predictfon  of  Ameaie  wae  at  last  iaUlljr 
verified.  Polyeratea  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and  art- 
ful designs  of  the  Persian  satrap  Omtea*  who  Imsd 
him  on  bv  the  temptation  of  imaBeose  wealth;  and* 
having  induced  him  to  come  to  Magneeia,  on  the  rivsr 
Msamler,  and  thua  got  him  into  his  power,  nailed  him 
to  a  croea.  {Herod.,  8,  180,  oeqq.)  HerOdotes  alle- 
ges two  reasons  for  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  One- 
tea;  one,  that  he  was  led  to  the  etep  by  the  reproaehss 
of  sn  acouaintance,  the  governor  of  bascylium,  who 
upbraided  him  for  not  having  added  Samoa  to  the 
Persisn  dominions,  when  it  lay  so  neer,  and  had  bssa 
seixed  by  a  private  citisen  (Polyeratea),  with  the  help 
of  but  fifteen  armed  men;  the  other,  that  a  mssssD- 
ger  ftom  Onntee  had  been  disrespectfully  trsated  by 
Polycratee.  The  daughter  of  Polyeratea  had  diises- 
ded  her  father  from  gow^  to  Oimtee,  on  account  of  ill- 
omened  dreams  with  which  she  had  been  visited,  bat 
her  advice  waa  disregarded.  She  dreamed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  she  saw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  wasbsd 
by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  the  eun.  The  circme- 
stanee  of  her  father^s  being  auspended  on  a  cross  ful- 
filled the  vision.  He  was  waahod  by  Jupiter,  that  ii, 
by  the  rain,  and  anointed  by  the  aun,  '*  which  ex- 
tracted," says  Herodotue,  *'ihe  moieture  horn  bis 
bodv.'*  {Herod.,  8, 186.)— Polycratee,  thoo^  taint* 
ed  by  many  vicee,  knew  how  to  eetimate  and  rswaid 
merit  He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Anacreon»  sad 
retained  the  phyaieianDemocedee  at  his  court.  Fy- 
thagoraa  was  alee  hie  contemporary ;  but,  unable  to  wit- 
ness, aa  it  ia  said,  the  dependence  of  his  ceootiyf  he 
quitted  Samoa,  in  order  to  cuUtvate  acience  in  foieip 
countries.  {Herod.,  8, 181.— id,,  8,  181.— SCra^., 
638.)— II.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and  sophist,  who 
wrote  an  encomium  on  Buairis,  and  another  on  CIt- 
nnestm.  Hia  object  in  eelecting  these  as  the  lob- 
jecls  of  his  imaginary  dedamationa  appears  to  have 
been  to  attract  public  notice.  {QuiM.,  8, 17.)  He 
wrote  also  sn  Oration  againat  Sociatea ;  not  the  one, 
however,  which  his  accoaer  ottered  agamst  that  phi- 
loeopher,  but  a  mere  exercise  of  his  skill.  It  was 
compoaed,  too,  after  the  death  of  Socra(ea.  Isccy»y 
criticises  both  the  eologium  on  Busiiis  and  the  spsseh 
afainst  Socratee,  in  hia  tieaiiae  entitled  also  Basins. 
{Leer.,  Bnnr.,  %,^Argumetu.  ineert,  euet.  «d  Uo^-^ 
Acftr.— ifiifoii,  For.  Hiet.,  11, 10.— PsriwNi.  ed£k 
I  c— iiOciiaiM,  8,  p.  836,  e.) 
PobTDAius,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  AntiMff  by  ^^ 
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fMf  ^  •>**«  of  Heeubt.  Ha  mutwd  LfCMti^  a 
iMtanl  daughter  of  Prwm.  According  to  Dares,  Po* 
ly^aMM,  in  eomaoetioD  vrith  AatcaoraDd  iEnoat,  be- 
ta^ed  Troy  to  the  Greeka.  (Ihtr.t  Pkryg.t  89,  ae^ ^.) 
^I.  A  aoQ  of  Panthoiii,  and  botn  the  same  nisht  as 
Hector.  He  waa  distinguiBhed  for  wiadom  and  yU 
oar.  Dic^a  of  Crete  makea  him  to  have  been  slain 
by  Ajaac  Hoomt,  however,  i$  silent  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  {Diet.  Crel.,  3,  T.^^om.,  iZ.,  11, 
67,-^U,  ib„  14, 468,  dee.)— III.  A  eelebrated  athlete 
of  Seotusaa,  remarkable  for  his  great  aise  and  strength 
of  body»  in  both  of  which  respects  he  is  said  to  have 
•urpeased  all  the  men  of  his  time.  He  wss  conquered, 
indeed,  aecoidittr  to  one  account,  by  Promachus  of 
PaUene,  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  this  wss  denied 
by  his  countiymen  the  ThessalJaBS.-  (FaMMfi.,  6,  6. 
— Id.^  7,  87.)  He  is  said  to  have  killed  liona  with  his 
banda,  tearing  them  in  pieces  like  so  many  lambs. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  frMgm,,  18,  p.  640,  ed.  West.)  Pauaa^ 
nias,  however,  merely  eays  that  he  met  a  lion  on  one 
occasion,  and,  though  unarmed,  destroyed  it  in  emu- 
latioB  of  Hercules  (6, 6).  At  another  time  he  seised 
the  larvest  and  fieicest  bull  in  a  hetd,  and  hekl  it  ao 
firmly  V  one  of  ito  hind  legs,  that  the  animal,  after 
many  ea»rte,  only  managed  to  escape  at  length  with 
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iot, when  advancing  at  full  speed,  so  firmly  with  one 
band,  thai  the  charioteer  could  not  urge  it  onward  in 
the  least  by  .the  most  vigorous  application  of  the  lash 
to  hia  steeds.  *  *  The  fame  of  his  exploits  obtained  for 
him  an  invitation  to4he  court  of  Ar(axerzes,  where  be 
slew  three  of  the  n^al  body*guard,  called  the  immor- 
tala,  who  attacked  him  at  once.  He  lost  his  life  by  an 
act  of  foolhanlineaa ;  for,  having  one  day  entered  a 
eave  alonj^  with  some  friends  for  the  porposo  of  carous- 
ing in  this  cool  retrtet,  the  roof  Of  the  cave  became 
rent  on  a  audden,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The 
net  of  the  party  fled ;  but  Polydamaa,  endeavouring 
to  support  with  his  arms  the  falling  mass,  was  crushed 
beaeatn  it.  A  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Olympia, 
en  the  pedestal  of  which  was  inscribed  a  narmtive  of 
hie  exploits.  (Paicaan.,  6,  6.)  Lucian  aays,  that  the 
touch  of  this  statue  was  believed  to  cure  fevers. 
(i^lsor.  CmeiL,  1%,) 

PoLVDiCTis,  kiiuy^  of  the  island  of  Seriphua  when 
Danad  and  her  aon  Perseus  were  wafted  thitW.  (  Vid. 
I>anae,  and  Perseus.) 

PoLvnoaus,  I.  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
He  Bucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
and  mnrried  Nycte'is,  daughter  of  Nycteue,  by  whom 
ho  became  the  fether  of  Labdacus.  {ApoUod.^  3,  4, 
3..Jii,  3,  6,  4.— Conaolt  H^yne,  ad  loc.)-^U.  A  son 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Polynwestor,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  his  father 
had  coneigned  him,  on  account  of  his  early  years,  to- 
waida  the  cloee  of  the  Trojan  war.  <  Vid.  Polymnee- 
tor.)  According  to  the  legend  followed  by  Euripides, 
in  hia  play  of  Um  "  HocuIm,"  the  body  of  the  young 
Tr^an  prince  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and,  having 
been  waahed  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  was  there 
found  by  Hecuba,  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Greeks.  Vir- 
gil, however,  following  a  different  version  of  the  fable, 
makee  him  to  have  been  trenafized  by  many  spears, 
and  these  spears  to  have  grown  into  trees  over  his 
corpao.  When  JBneas  visited  the  Thracian  ooaat,  and 
waa  prepuing  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  in  this  spot,  he  en- 
deavouied  to  puU  up  some  of  these  trees,  m  order  to 
proeura  boughs  for  shading  the  akar.  From  the  root 
of  the  first  tree  thus  plucked  iiom  the  earth,  drops  of 
blood  issued.  The  same  thing  happened  when  aa- 
otlkor  waa  puUed  up ;  until  at  laat  the  voice  of  Poly- 
dona  waa  heard  from  the  ground,  entreating  ^neaa 
to  forbear.  Funaral  ritea  were  thereupon  pr^Miud  for 
him,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  hia  memory,    (finn  ^ 
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ofantiquiCy.  Hewaa  anadveofTha»M,b«t«blaBMd 
the  right  of  citizenship  at  Athens ;  and  hence  Theo* 
pfaraatua  calls  him  an  Athenian  (19?.  P/m,,  7,  56). 
The  period  when  he  flourished  baa  been  made  a  mat- 
ter or  dispute.  Pliny  obeervea,  that  he  lived  before 
the  90th  Olympiad  ;  some  modiera  philologists,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  the  period  of  hu  iame  was  about 
Olymp.  80.  (Jen.  LU.  Jitmnk,  1805,  vol.  3,  p.  34.) 
— As  Polycnotos  waa  bom  at  Thaaos,  and  was  there 
inatnicted  by  his  lather  Aglaophon,  it  seems  necessa- 
ly  to  inquire  at  what  period  be  removed  to  Athens  ; 
and  no  time  can  be  fijced  on  with  greater  probability 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  returned  to  Athena,  after 
bringing  Thasos  under  the  dominion  of  his  countiy- 
men. (MuUert  NutU.  Liter.  Gouing,,  1834,  msid. 
115.)  It  is  a  very  consistent  supposition,  that  Polyg- 
notos  accompanied  Cimon  on  his  return ;  and  there 
existed  a  powerful  rsason  for  Cimon  to  solicit  the  ar- 
tist to  remove  with  him  to  Athens,  that  he  might  have 
hia  aaaistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  paintinga 
those  public  buildings  which  he  had  either  begun  to 
erect  or  had  in  contemplation.  Amonff  the  most  inv> 
portent  of  theae  buildings  was  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
still  existing,  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  hero, 
which  were  brought  bv  Cimon  from  Scyros.  This  last 
circomstaAce  took  place  B.C.  469 ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  following  year  the  temple  itself 
waa  commenced.  All  these  particulara  concur  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  Polygnetus  floarished  about 
Olymp.  OO.^This  diatingoi^ed  painter  seems  to  have 
contriouted  more  largely  to  the  advancement  of  hia 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  Before  his  tirae» 
the  countenance  waa  represented  as  destitute  of  ani- 
mation and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  delness  pec- 
vaded  its  featorea.  His  triamph  it  was  to  kindle  up 
expression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  fooling  and  intel- 
lect into  the  whole  frame.  He  was  the  Prometheus 
of  paintiuff .  He  also  first  represented  the  mouth  open, 
so  that  we  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occaaion  waa 
given  to  uae  that  part  of  the  visace  in  the  expression 
of  peculiar  emotiona.  He  first  clothed  hia  figures  in 
light,  airy,  and  transparent  draperies^  which  he  ele- 
gantly throw  about  the  forms  of  nis  women.  He  was, 
m  ahort,  the  author  of  both  delicacy  and  expressioB 
in  the  psintinffs  oi  Greece :  hot  his  style  is  said  to 
have  been  hard,  and  hia  colouring  not  equal  to  his  de- 
sign.~>His  great  worka  consisted  of  those  with  which 
he  sdomed  the  PoBcile  {JUuKihi  :Lro6)  at  Athens. 
The  decoration  of  thia  buildinff  waa.  on  the  part  of 
Polvgnotua,  gratuitous  (PitU.,  Yit.  CUn.,  4)  *,  wbera- 
aa  Mycon,  a  contemporaxy  artiat,  who  waa  employed 
in  adorning  another  part  of  the  same  building,  received 
a  liberal  compensatioo  for  the  exertiona  oi  hia  geniua. 
Polygnotus,  however,  was  not  without  his  reward. 
The  Ampbictyonic  council  offered  him  a  public  ex- 
preeaion  of  thanks  for  having  also  gratuitously  embel- 
lished the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  ahould  travel,  he  waa  to  be  entertained  at  the 
public  expedae.  One  of  hia  picturea  waa  preeerved  at 
Rome,  rqpreeenting  a  man  on  a  scaling-ladder,  with  a 
target  in  hia  ^nd,  ao  contrived  that  it  waa  impossible 
to  tell  whether  he  was  going  upward  or  descsnoing. — 
Polycnotus  and  Mycon  were  the  firat  who  used,  in 
painUng,  the  kind  of  ochre  termed  Athenian  "  aiL** 
{PUn.,  33,  12,  66.)  The  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  the  fauska  of  grapes,  styled  *'  try- 
ginm**  (P^.,  35,  6,  36) }  sad  he  left  behind  him 
some  paintinga  in  ennmeL  <P/tfi.,  85,  11,  36.)  Ci- 
cero nenftiona  him  among  theae  vi^o  executed  paint- 
inga with  only  four  eofouts  ((Tie.,  i^mlL,  18) ;  and 
Quintjlian  obeerree,  that  hia  produotiens  weie  very 
highly  esteemed  even  in  later  periods.  {Qumtil.,  IX, 
10.)  Aristotle  oalla  him  rpa«^i^ta6f(Fo^t<.,  8, 6)  i 
and  he  elsewhere  contraaU  the  three  artiats,  Polygn^^ 
tua,  Panao,  and  Dionysios,  in  that  the  paintinga  of  the 
fovimnble  than  natore,  theee  of  the 
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Mcond  mora  oniivoiinble,  ud  those  of  the  iMt  omet 
xopreMntatioiM.  {Afist.t  Poet.,  S,  3.)  Pliny  statos, 
that  Polygnotos  likewise  geve  ettention  to  etetoaiy. 
{Plin.,  84,  8,  18.— !«%,  Ihct,  Art.,  $.v.) 

P0LYBWNI4  end  Poltmnia,  one  of  the  Musee, 
dao^ter  of  Jomter  end  Mnemoeyne,  who  presided 
over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the  invenC- 
ress  of  Mrmooy.  She  was  represented  relied  in  white, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  oand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  op,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  Ausonius  describes 
her  attributes  in  the  following  line,  **  Signat  euneta 
tnanuj  loquitur  PolykymnuLgatu.  {IdfU.,uU.)  The 
etymologic  of  the  name  is  disputed.  According  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  comes  from  iroXvc, 
«*  nutckt"  and  O/nwf,  "  a  song"*  or  •*  hymn,"  and  indi- 
cates one  who  is  much  given  to  singing.  Some,  how- 
ever, deduce  it  from  noXvf  and  ftueiet,  ^*  memory,'** 
and  therefore  write  the  name  PolymrUia,  making  her 
Ae  Muse  that  watches  over  the  rememVance  of  things 
and  the  esUblishment  of  truth.  Hence  Virgil  remarks, 
"  Nam  verum  fateamur :  amat  PolymnOa  verum." 
(Cirie,  55.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.  in  Var.  Leet.) 

PoLYMNisTOii  or  PoLTMBSTOR,  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  who  married  IHone,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  Priam  sent  his  youngest  son  Polydorus,  with 
a  large  amount  of  treasure,  to  the  couit  of  Polymnee- 
tor,  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  that  monarch. 
His  object  in  doing  this  was  to  guard  the- young  prince 
against  the  contingencies  of  war,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  resources  for  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  in  case  Trov  should  fall.  As  long  as  the  city 
withstood  the  attaeks  of  its  foes,  Polymnestor  remain- 
ed faithful  to  his  charge.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed him  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  he  murdered  Polydorus,  and  seized  upon  the 
treasure.  A  very  short  time  after  this,  the  Grecian 
fleet  touched  at  the  Chersonese  on  its  return  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captives,  in  the  number  bf 
whom  was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  Here 
one  of  the  female  Trojans  discovered  the  corpse  of  the 
young  prince  amid  the  waves  on  the  shore,  Polymnes- 
tor having  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  in- 
telligence was  immediately  communicated  lo  Hecuba, 
who,  calling  to  mind  the  fearful  dreams  which  had 
visited  her  during  the  previous  night,  immediately  con- 
eluded  that  Polvmnestor  was  the  murderer.  Resolv- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son,  and  having  obtain- 
ed from  Agamemnon  a  promise  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere, she  enticed  Polymnestor  within,  under  a  prom- 
ise of  showing  him  where  some  treasures  were  hid,  and 
then,  vrith  the  aid  of  the  other  female  captives,  she  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  having  first  murdered  before  his 
eyes  his  two  sons  who  had  accompanied  him.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Hee.)  —  Hyginus  givee  a  different  veraion  of  the 
legend.  According  to  this  writer,  when  Polydorus 
vras  sent  to  Thrace,  his  sister  Ilione,  aoprehensive  of 
her  husband's  cruelty,  changed  him  for  ner  son  Diphi- 
1ns,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  so  that  Polydorus  pass- 
ed for  her  son,  and  Uiphilus  for  her  brother,  the  mon- 
arch being  altogether  unaequaioted  with  the  imposi- 
tion. After  the  destruction  of  Tioy,  the  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, offered  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
in  marriage  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione 
and  Polydoms.  The  monsroh  aecej^  the  oflbr,  and 
immediately  murdered  his  own  son  Diphilus,  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus, 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polvmnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  the  murder  of  Diphilus ;  and  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  father  was  dead,  his  mother  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in 
rains,  he  oommunicated  the  answer  of  the  god  to  Hi- 
one,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  parent.  Il- 
ione told  him  the  measures  mo  had  pursued  to  save 
}dM  life,  and  npon  this  he  avenged  the  peifidy  of  Pol- 
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vnnieator  by  ptttlmg  out  hie  eyes.     {Bygm.,  fab., 

PoLTMicBS,  a  son  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  fatbnr's  throne  with  his 
brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
brothers  that  they  shouM  reign  each  a  year  altenate- 
ly.  Bteocles  first  sscended  the  Arone  by  right  of  se- 
niority ;  but,  when  the  year  was  expired,  he  refused  te 
resign  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Polynices  thereupon 
fled  to  Argos,  where  he  married  Argta,  the  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  the  land.  Adrastus  levied  a  large 
army,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  tbs 
throne,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Tbebee.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  divided  among  seven  chief- 
tains, who  were  to  attack  each  one  of  Um  seven  gates 
of  the  city.  All  the  Arffiye  leaders,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Adrastus,  were  slsin,  and  the  war  ended  by  a 
single  combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  in 
which  both  brothers  fell.    (Vid.  Eteoclea.) 

PoLYPBiHVs,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  He  is  reinesented  as  of  monstrous 
size,  with  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead,  and  as  leading  a  pastoral  life.  Accordmg  to 
the  Homeric  fable,  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
was  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes ;  and  having,  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus 
during  his  absence,  they  were  ibund  therein  by  hhn 
on  his  return,  and  were  kept  immured  for  the  purpose 
of  being  devoured.  Four  of  the  compantone  of  the 
Greeian  chief  fell  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  \ 


ster';  and  Ulyasee  would  probably  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  foltowing  expedient. 
Having  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  he  availM  himself  of 
his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  by 
means  of  a  laige  stake  which  bad  been  discovered  in 
the  £ave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  it  to  a 
point  and  heated  it  in  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  his 
eye.  Polyphemus  roared  so  loudly  with  pain  that  he 
roused  the  other  Cyclopes  from  their  mountain  re- 
treats. On  inquhing  the  cause  of  his  mttcries,  they 
were  told  by  Polyphemus  that  No  man  (O^rif),  the 
name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  himself,  had  in- 
flicted the  calamity,  whereupon  they  retired  to  their 
dens,  recommending  him  to  supplicate  his  father  Nep- 
tune for  aid,  since  his  malady  came  not,  as  he  himself 
said,  from  human  hands,  and  must  therefore  be  a  visit- 
ation from  Jove.  The  monster  then,  having  removed 
the  immense  stone  which  blocked  up  ^e  mouth  of  the 
cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  his  enemies.  Ulysses,  however,  eluded  his 
vigilance^  fastening  the  sheep  togedier,  'Hhree  and 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  his  com- 
panions beneath  the  middle  one  of  every^  three.  In 
this  wsy  the  whole  party  passed  out  safely,  the  hero 
himself  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  clinginjr  to  the  belly 
of  a  thick-fleeced  and  favourite  ram.  {Howl,  Od.,  9, 
ITS,  oeqq.)  Viigll  has  embellished  his  ^neid  by  in- 
terweaving the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyelope.  He 
feigns  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  in  the  hnny  of  de- 
parture, had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  followers,  Ache- 
menides  by  name,  who,  after  supportmg  a  mieeiahle 
existence  in  the  woods  by  the  meager  fare  of  roots 
and  berries,  glu^  threw  himself  into  the  hande  of  the 
lYojans  when  i£neas  was  coastmg  along  the  ialand 
of  Sicily.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  3,  688,  seqq.)  Homer  re- 
lates, that  it  was  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for  the  injury 
inflicted  on  his  son  bf  Ulysses  that  induced  the  sod 
to  destroy  his  vessel  on  the  Phaeaoian  coast.  {Od,, 
11,  101,  $efq.^Od.,  6,  386,  oeqq.) 

PoLYSPiRCHoir,  an  ifitolian,  a  general  of  Aleocan- 
der*s,  who  eommanded  the  8(ympb»ans  in  the  battle 
of  Aibela,  and  afterward  subdued  Bubacene  for  the 

I  conqueror.  The  freedom  of  his  remarka  on  a  aabee< 
quent  occasion,  when  he  saw  a  Peraian  proeliating 
himself  befbra  AloiuideF,  ao  oflEM^  that  piiiwe,  that 
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Im  Uirew  bhn  into  pmon,  and  only  midoned  him  alter 
a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  we  6nd  Polytper- 
ehon,  enbseqnentljr  to  this,  i^n  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mand, and  sent  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  on  Alex- 
ander's march  to  India.  He  took  the  place  in  a  short 
time.  After  Alexander's  death,  he  passed  orer  into 
Eosope,  and  subdued  the  Theasalians,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Macedonian  power.  In  B.C.  819,  Antipar 
ter,  then  on  bis  deathbed,  bestowed  the  resency  of 
the  empire  on  Polysperchon,  as  the  oldest  of  all  the 
sorriving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  committed  to  his 
care  tho  two  kings,  who  appear  to  hare  resided  at 
Pella  ever  since  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  Gassander, 
the  son  of  Anttpater,  deeply  irritated  at  this  prefer- 
ence of  a  strang«r,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
the  new  regent,  and  with  this  view  engaged  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonos  on  his  side.  Polysperchon,  on  his 
part,  neglected  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  stranflth- 
en  bis  interests ;  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
ksTO  recoarse  to  measures,  of  which  some  were  inju- 
dicious, and  others  positively  hurtful.  The  only  wise 
■tep  which  he  took  during  this  emergency  was  an  al- 
liance with  Eumenes,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
lie  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  in  Asia, 
and  invested,  at  \Se  same  time,  with  the  unconliolled 
disposal  of  all  the  resources  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Desirous;  too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  his  cause  in  Macedon,  and  to  check  the 
wBuenca  of  Eurydice,  who  had  still  a  powerful  party 
in  the  army,  Polysperchon  advised  the  recall  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  or  Alexander.  But  he  had  soon  rea- 
aon  to  repent  of  this  step ;  for  Olympias,  still  un- 
taught by  events,  and  thirsting  for  reyenge,  returned 
to  the  Macedonian  capital  ooTy  to  gratifv  her  worst 
passions,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 
jSut  of  all  the  measured  into  which  Polysperchon  was 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  affairs,  none  was  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  following.  Eager  to  retain  the 
Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Cas- 
aaader,  who,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known 
at  Athens,  had  sent  Nicanor  thither  to  succeed  Me- 
nyllos  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munyclua, 
and  had  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  Pirvus, 
Polysperchon  published  an  edict  for  re-establiahing 
deniocrscy  in  all  the  states  which  owned  the  protec- 
tion of  Macedon.  The  policy  of  this  step  was  not 
lees  wicked  than  its  effects  were  pernicious :  the  boon 
of  democracy  created  such  a  degree  of  contention  and 
popular  licentiousness  in  most  of  the  sutes,  that  the 
arms  of  the  citixens  were  for  a  time  employed  against 
one  another.  Almost  every  individual  distinguished 
by  rank  or  merit  was  stripped  of  his  property,  ban- 
ished, or  pat  to  death.  The  condition  of  Athens,  oon- 
tioUed  by  the  garrison  in  the  Munychia,  prevented  the 
people  of  that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held 
oot  to  them  by  Polysperchon.  Sot  when  Alexander, 
the  eon  of  the  latter,  reached  Athens  with  a  body  of 
forces,  the  democracy  was  restored,  and  Phocion  and 
others  were  put  to  death.  (Vtii.  Phocion.)  Cassan- 
der,  however,  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Ath- 
ene, and  Polysperchon,  on  receiving  inleUiffence  of 
thie,  immediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  Sat  city ; 
bnt,  as  the  siege  took  up  much  time,  he  left  part  of 
Ins  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the 
xeet  into  the  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Mega- 
lopolis to  sarreoder.  The  attempt,  however,  was  an 
vnaoccessful  one ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  mili- 
tarv  character  of  the  protector  that  an  apology  for  his 
sodden  retreat  into  Mlacedon  was  afforded  l^  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  Olympiae,  who  had  ahready  embroiled 
that  part  of  the  kmgdom  so  seriously  as  to  endanger 
the  life  and  power  of  the  elder  king.  In  the  contest 
that  ensued,  Cassander  proved  ultimately  Tictoriono ; 
Olympias  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Polysper- 
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exander  .^gos  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  Ctssander, 
Polysperchon,  who  still  retained  some  stromrbolds  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pergamos  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barctne,  four  years  older  than 
his  brother  recently  murdered,  but  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  birth  deemed  incapable  of  succession. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  Polysperchon  be-' 
gan  hostile  movements :  he  obtained  the  hearty  co-' 
operation  of  the  ^tolians ;  his  standard  was  joined 
by  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  he  stood  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  the  troops  which  Cassander 
sent  to  oppose  him  wavered  in  their  affections.  The 
danger  was  imminent ;  but  Cassander  knew  the  msn 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  By  bribes  and  promises 
he  prevailed  upon  Polysperchon  to  murder  the  youth, 
whom  he  aflbcted  to  honour  as  his  sovereign.  Poly- 
sperchon, however,  did  not  obtain  the  principal  cfeject 
for  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  incur  this  most 
enonneus  guilt.  This  was  tne  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  countiy,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Cassander,  he  now  directed  hie 
march.  Bnt  the  inhabitants  of  thst  peninsula,  assisted 
by  the  Bosotians,  opposed  his  return  southward.  He 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Locris,-  and  thence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  small  district  between  Epi- 
rus  and  .£tolia.  The  recovery  of  this  stronffhold, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  Cassander,  now  rewarded  his 
detestable  wickednees ;  and  here  probably  this  vcte- 
lan  in  viilany,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protectoral' 
sceptre,  ended  manv  vears  afterward  his  ignominious 
life ;  a  life  deformed  by  eveiything  atrocious  in  cru- 
elty and  detestable  in  crime.  {Diod.  Sie.,  lib.  17,  18, 
19,  dec— Qtttaf.  Curt.,  4,  18.— J<i.,  6,  4.— 7<2.,  8,  6. 
'- Justin,  10,  10.^  Id.,  13,  6.— Jd.,  14,  6,  dec  — 
T«etz.  m  Lyeopkr.^  801.) 

PoLTxsNA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Dictys  of  Crete,  Hteuba,  accom- 
panied by  many  Trojan  females,  and  among  the  rest 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyxena,  was  performing  certain 
sacM  rites  to  Apollo  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  when 
Achilles,  who  was  anxious  to  witness  these  ceremo- 
nies, came  suddenly  on  the  psrty  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Polyxena,  the 
warrior,  after  fruitlessly  contending  with  his  passion 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  the  maiden  in  manriage 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  to  give  his 
sister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  tlM  whole 
Girecian  army.  Achilles  returned  for  answer  that  he 
would  bring  the  whole  war  to  a  close  if  Polyxena 
were  delivered  to  him.  Hector  replied  that  he  must 
either  betray  the  whde  boat,  or  else  slay  the  Atrida 
and  Ajaz.  This,  of  eonne,  irritated  Achilles,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  After  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor, Polvxena,  according  to  the  same  authority,  accom- 
panied her  father  to  t&  tept  of  Achilles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  reatoration  of  her  brother*s  corpse,  and  the 
Grecian  chieftain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  hn  former 
passion'  renewed.  Some  time  after  this,  Priam,  taking 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  sacrifice  to  the ' 
Thymbrean  AnoUo,  in  which  both  armies  jomed,  sent 
a  herald  to  AcoiUes  with  a  private  message  relative  to 
Polvxena.  The  Grecian  cknef  received  the  messenger 
in  the  grove  of  Apollo,  and,  having  then  entered  the 
temple,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Paris  and  De'ipho* 
bos.  After  the  captare  of  Troy,  Polyxena  was  immo- 
lated by  Neoptolemoo  to  the  manes  of  his  fathen 
According  to  one  account,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap« 
peered  on  the  summit  of  his  tomb,  and  demanded  too 
sacrifice.  {Diet.  Crtt.,  8,  3,  teqq.'-IA.,  4,  10.— iU.,> 
6,  13,  6ui.^Hygin.,  fab.,  llO.-^racte.  ad  iMCopkr.^ 
86iL— Osid,  Mtt.,  13,  489,  9tqq.*^BwHf,y  HeCy  87.- 
— Ftry.,  JBfL,  8,  881.) 

PoLTZO,  L  a  pneiteaa  of  ApoUa'a  temple  in 
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noi.  8hi&  «••  abo  auna  to  Qmm  HyptipsrW.  It 
was  by  h«r  advice  that  tha  LemniaD  women  mardered 
their  hoibapds.  (Awdl,  Rkod,,  I,  668.— Ko/.  Flacct 
2,  Sl$.—Hygtn.tfal.,  16.)— IX.  A  female,  a  native  of 
Aigoa,  who  married  Tlepolemut,  aon  of  Herculee. 
'When  her  husband  waa  compelled  to  flee,  in  conte- 
qoence  of  the  accidental  homicide  of  Licymnina,  broth* 
er  of  Alcmena,  Polyzo  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  inhabitants  chose  htm  toi  their  king.  On 
the  death  of  Tlepolemus,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war» 
Polyxo  became  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and  di^ 
ring  her  reign  Helen  came  to  Rbodea,  bavins  beea 
driven  from  Uie  Peloponneeus,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
elaus,  by  Nicoatratua  and  Megapenthes.  Polyzo^  de- 
tennined  to  avenge  her  hasbaod's  fall,  cauaed  aome  of 
her  female  atteqoanta  to  habit  themselves  like  Paries, 
seize  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  her  on  a  tree. 
The  Rhodians  afterward,  m  memoir  of  the  deed,  con- 
secrated a  temple  to  Helen,  giving  her  the  aomame  of 
i)endriti9  (Htydpiri^)  from  tiie  manner  of  her  death. 
(JPaiifan.,8, 19,  lO.^SiebtltM  ad  Pauion.,  I  c-^Bat- 
tiger t  Furitnmasket  p..  47,  seq.) 

PoLTzsLus,  I.  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arginusa.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  pieces  have  reached  os.  (Fabrie., 
BM,  Gr,,  V.  S,  p.  488,  ed,  Harle^.^Hemiterhu.  ad 
PolUkt.t  10, 76.>--U.  An  historian,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
( Vo9s,  Hut.  Gr.,  3,  p.  i/06.^AtUiunu,  8,  p.  361,  c.) 

PomitU.     Vid,  Suesaa  Pometia.  ■ 

Pomona  (from  pormtm,  "  fruit"),  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans,  presiding  over  fruit-trees.  Her  warship 
waa  of  long  standing  at  Rome,  where  there  waa  a 
Flamem  Ponumalut  who  sacrificed  to  her  avoir  year 
fof  the  preservation  of  the  fruit.  The  story  of  Pomo- 
na and  Vertumnus  is  prettily  told  by  Ovid.  This 
Hamadryad  lived  in  the  time  of  Procas,  king  of  Albs. 
She  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  gardena,  to  which 
she  confined  herselA  shunning  all  society  with  the 
male  deities.  Vertumnus,  among  others,  waa  enam- 
oured of  her,  and  under  variooa  shapao  tried  to  win 
hex  band :  sometimes  he  came  as  a  reaper,  sometimes 
as  a  haymaker,  sometimes  aa  a  plouflfaman  or  a  vine- 
djresser:  he  waa  a  soldier  and  a  nsherman,  bat  to 
equally  little  purpoae.  At  length,  under  the  goiae  of 
an  old  woman,  he  won  the  confidenee  of  the  goddess ; 
and,  by  enlazging  on  the  evils  of  a  aingle  life  and  the 


blessings  of  the  wedded  state ;  by  launching  out  into 
the  praises  of  Yertamnos,  and  relating  a  tale  of  the 
ponishment  of  female  cruelty  to  a  lover,  he  aou^l  to 
nova  the  bean  of  Pomona :  then  reaoming  hia  nal 
fonn*  he  obtained  the  hand  of  tha  no  longer  leloetant 
nymph.  iOnd,  Met.,  14,  638,  eeqq.^KeighOe^e 
My&oLegy,  p.  689.) 

roMriiA  Gbms,  an  iUnatriooa  plebeian  fiunily  at 
Rome,  divided  into  two  branchea,  the  Jtufi  and  Btra* 
hones,  A  subdiviaion  of  the  Rafi  bora  the  aumame 
of  Bithymeue,  from  a  vietoiy  gained  by  one  of  their 
number  in  Bithynia.  From  tha  line  of  the  Strabonee 
Pompey  the  Great  waa  deaeended.  {Veil  P«tere.,  % 
»!.— iWan.  ad  VeU.,  L  e.) 

PoMPBU,  L  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeina,  and  third 
wile  of  Juliua  Gsaar.  She  vraa  suspected  of  ciiminal 
intercouBse  with  Clodioe,  who  introduced  himself  into 
her  dwelling,  during  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Bea,  u 
the  disguise  of  a  female  mneieian.  Csaar  divorced 
Pdmpeia ;  but  when  the  trial  of  Clodiua  came  on  for 
thie  act  of  impiety,  he  gave  no  teatimony  asainst  him ; 
neither  did  he  affirm  tMC  he  vraa  certain  of  aoy  injoiy 
done  to  hia  bed :  he  only  aaid,  <*he  had  divocced  Pom- 
peia,  because  the  wifis  of  Csnar  ought  not  on^  to  be 
clear  fsom  aueh  a  crime,  but  alao  from  the  veiy  aoepi- 
eion  of  it.'*  {Plut,,  VU.  Cme.-^ld.,  ViL  Cie-h-U. 
Daughter  pf  Pompey  the  Gteat,  waa  married  to  Faoa- 
loa  Sylla.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsoa,  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  C^sar,  who  generooaly  pieaerred  her  liie 
■Ml  pmnarty.    (£fin.,  Ba.  Afr.,  96.)-^n.  A  dai^h- 
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tar  of  Sestoa  Pompeiaa  and  Setibonia,  piomissd  m 
maxriage  to  Metellus,  aa  a  pledge  of  peace  between 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs.  She  waa  wedded,  how- 
ever, eventually  to  Scribonius  Libo.—- IV.  Mserios, 
sreat-granddanghter  of  Theophanee  of  Miletus,  who 
had  beisn  a  firm  friend  to  Pompey.  Tiberius  put  hsr 
to  death  because  she  belonged  to  a  family  that  hsd 
been  hostile  to  Cesar.    {Tacit. ,  Ann.,  6,  18.) 

PoMpaiA  Lkz,  I.  de  Parricidio,  a  law  proposed  bv 
Pompey  when  consul,  and  enacted  by  the  paople.  It 
gave  a  wider  acceptation  to  the  term  *'  parricide,"  sod 
made  it  apply  to  the  killing  of  any  near  relation. 
{Heinece.,  AnL  Rom.,  ed.  HauboUL,  p.  790,a«9.MI. 
De  «t«  by  Pompey  when  sole  consul,  A.U.C.  701,  thst 
an  inquiry  shoukl  be  made-  into  the  murder  of  Clodias 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  hooae  of  Lepidus  the  in- 
terrex.  {S^omue,  de  JudieOe,  2,  33,  p.  676.— 
Heineee.,  ed  Haubold,  p.  796.)-.IU.  De  amhtu,  by 
the  same,  againat  bribery  and  corruption  in  electiow, 
with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severe  ponishmeati. 
(Dio  Case.,  39,  37.— i(i.,  40,  63.)->IV.  Judideria, 
by  the  same ;  retaining  the  Aorelian  law,  but  erdaia- 
ing  that  the  Judicea  should  be  chosen  from  ameng 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  in  the  different  oideis. 
(Ctc.  m  Pie.,  39— id.,  PkU„  I,  8.)— V.  De  Co- 
mitiie,  by  the  same,  -that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  candidate  for  an  office  in  hia  abeence.  In  this 
law  Julius  Cssar  was  azpressly  excepted.  {Sueton., 
Vit.  Jul.,  28.— Dio  Caee.,  40,  66.) 

PoMPBii  or  PoMPsu  (the  first  being  the  Lstin,  the 
second  the  Greek,  form  of  ite  name),  a  city  of  Camps- 
nia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Veauvius.  Of 
thia  city  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  haa  become  isr 
more  celebrated  in  mocfem  times  than  it  ever  coald 
have  been  in  the  moat  flourishing  period  of  its  ezist- 
ence.  Tlradition  ascribed  the  origin  of  Pompeii,  ss 
well  aa  that  of  Herculaneum,  to  Hercules  (Dion,  Hel., 
c.  44),  and,  like  that  city,  it  waa  in  turn  occupied  by 
the  Oscana,  Etruacans^  Samnitea,  and  Romans.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Samnitea,  Pompeii  and  HeicuF 
Isoeom  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  wait 
finally  leduced  by  Sylla.  {VeU.  Patere.,  2,  16.)  In 
the  ijfoneral  peace  iraich  followed,  Pompeii  obtained 
the  righta  of  a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  mil- 
itaiy  colomr,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  Publios  Sylls, 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  This  officer  being  iccussd 
before  the  senate  of  having  excited  aome  tumult  st 
Pompeii,  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  {Orat.  fro 
SylL,  21.)  Other  colonies  appear  to  have  been  subse- 
quently sent  hither  under  Augustus  and  Nero.  In  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  amay  occurred  at  Pompeii, 
durine  the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  betwesn 
the  iimabitants  of  that  place  and  tboee  of  Noeeris,  in 
which  many  Uvea  were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  wersi  in 
consequence,  deprived  of  these  shows  far  ten  yesn, 
and  aeveral  individoala  were  bsnisbed.  (Tec.,  Ann., 
14,  17.)  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  the  deatractien  of 
a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  eerthqaska. 
(Toe.,  Ann,,  16,  22.— Smsc.,  Qnitt.  Nmt,,  6,  1.) 
Of  the  mora  eooiplete  catastrophe  which  buried  Pom- 
peii under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  we  have  no  poeitive 
account ;  but  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  famoua  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
tua.  (Vid,  Hefculaoeum.)  The  rutna  of  Pompeii 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748,  eensequontly 
long  after  the  time  of  Cliiveriua.  It  is  curious  to 
follow  that  indefatigaUe  geognfhm  in  his  sceichef  iia 

lition,  which  he  finally  fizea  at  Bc^kii,  on  the  banka 
of  the  iSomo.  He  would  have  been  more  conect  if 
ha  had  removed  it  about  two  milea  from  that  rivar^  end 
placed  it  nearer  the  base  of  Mount  Veoavioa.  (Cra* 
mer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  %  ^  179.)  The  opinion  gan* 
orally  maintained,  that  the  people  of  thie  oiQr  were  SQ^ 
prised  and  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  atom  while 
mthathaal^iaaptaTiiypnhaMsoniL    Tbamw^ 
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btr  of  MkUmB  diieorerad  in  Poiapoti  does  not  ex- 
ceed tixty ;  and  ten  timet  thie  number  would  be  in- 
considenbie,  when  compered  with  the  extent  and  pop- 
ulauoo  of  the  city.    Beaides,  the  first  agitation  and 
threatening  aapect  of  the  moantain  muat  have  filled 
ewery  breast  with  tenor,  and  banished  all  gayety  and 
anosement.    No  doubt  the  previous  intimations  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  hay»  folly  apprised  the  inhabi- 
tanU  of  their  danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of 
them  to  save  themselves  by  flight.    The  discovery  of 
Pompeii  {vii.  Herculaoeum),  after  having  lain  so  long 
buried  and  unknown,  has  fomiahed  us  with  many  cu- 
rious and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.    The  excava- 
tions are  still  continued.     Although  two  thirds  are  still 
covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
bieadUi.    The  walls  are  (torn  eighteen  to  tifrenty  feet 
high,  and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several  main 
gates,  of  which  six  have,  been  uncovered.     Twenty 
streets,  fifteen  feet  wide,  paved  with  lava,  and  having 
footways  of  three  feet  broad,  have  also  been  excava- 
ted.   The  hoQees  are  joined  together,  and  are  gener- 
ally only  two  stories,  with  terraces  for  roofs.    The 
fronts  are  often  shoos,  with  inscriptions,  frescops,  and 
ornaments  of  every  kind.    The  principal  rooms  are  in 
the  rear :  in  the  centre  is  a  court,  which  often  con- 
tains a  marble  fountain.    In  some  of  the  houses  the 
moms  have,  been  found  voy  richly  ornamented.    A 
forum,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  two  thea- 
tres, temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  dtc.,  have  been  discovered.    Most  of  the 
objects  of  curiosity  have  b«en  deposited  in  the  muse- 
ums of  Naples  and  Portici :'  among  them  are  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.    It  is  certainly  surprising, 
that  this  most  interesting  city  should  have  remains 
undiscovered  till  so  late  a  period,  and  that  antiquaries 
and  learned  men  should  have  so  long  and  materially 
erred  about  its  situation.    In  many  places,  masses 
of  ruins,  portions  of  the  buried  theatres^  temples,  sod 
booses,  were  not  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil    The  coontiy  people  were  continually  digging  up 

rses  of  worked  marble  and  other  antique  objects. 
several  epots  they  had  even  laid  open  die  outer 
walls  of  the  town ;  and  yet  men  did  not  find  out  what 
it  was  that  the  peculiarly  isolated  mound  of  cinders  snd 
ashee,  earth  ami  pumice>stone  covered.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  increases  the  wonder  of 
Pompeii  being  so  long  concealed.  A  subterraneous 
canal,  eat  from  the  river  Same,  traverses  the  city,  and 
is  seen  darkly  and  silently  gliding  under  the  tomple 
of  Isis.  This  is  said  to  have  bMU  cot  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  supply  the  contiguous 
town  of  Torre  deW  AnMunxiaU  with  fresh  water ;  it 
probably  ran  anciently  in  the  same  channel ;  but,  in  cut- 
ting it  or  clearing  it,  woikmen  must  have  crossed  un- 
der Pompeii  from  one  side  to  the  other. — For  a  more 
detailed  aeeoont  of  the  excavations  made  at  this  place, 
consult  Sir  W.  GeU's  **  Pon^mano,*'  Lofnd,,  1832, 
ato ;  Within'*  Fieiss  of  Pompeii ;  Cookers  Dehnea- 
tiotiM  {LoHd4m,  1887, 2  vols,  fol,  90  plates) ;  Bibent's 
Plan  of  Pompeii  (Pertt,  1826),  showing  the  progress 
of  the  excavations  from  1763  to  1825 ;  Romanelli, 
Viaggio  a  Pompei  ed  Eroolano,  dec. 

PoMPBioe,  I.  Q.  Nepos  Rufus,  wss  consul  B.C. 
141,  and  the  first  of  the  Pompeian  ifamily  who  was  ele- 
vated to  that  high  oflke.  He  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  it  by  praelieinff  a  deception  on  his  friend  Lslius, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  promi- 
sing to  obtain  votes  for  him,  btft  obtaining  them,  in 
fsct,  for  himeaU.  Pompeius  was  sent  into  Spain, 
whoe  he  laid  firuitlese  siege  to  Numantia:  he  gained, 
however,  some  slight  advantages  over  the  j^etani. 
Having  been  oontinued  in  command  the  ensuing  year, 
he  agam  besieged  Numantia,  and  by  dint  of  intrigues 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  he  gnnted  them  on  very  advantageous  terms. 


Not  long  after  this,  however,  when  a  soecefnr  bad 
come,  Pompeius  denied  the  whole  aflair,  and  insisted 
that  the  Numantines  had  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  by  the 
Numantine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  such  trea- 
ty had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  afterward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  his  ffreat  wealth  afibrdod  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  lie  was  chosen  censor  B.C.  130. 
(  VeU,  Paterc,  .2,  l.-^/d.,  2,  21.--U.,  2, 90.-^FIsras, 
2,  18.) — II.  Q.  Rufus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  con- 
sul with  Sylla,  B.C.  88,  and,  together  with  his  coV- 
leegue,  oppoeed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Solni- 
ciua  sought  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  toe 
Italian  allies.  War  having  been  declared  against 
Mithradates,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  the  prov- 
inces of  tho  consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pom- 
peius. {Appitaiy  BtU.  Mith.,  66.)  Before  Sylla  de- 
parted for  his  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
his  colleague,  to  baffle  the  projects  of  Sulpicios  by 
proclaiming  frequent 'holvdays,  and  ordering,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business.  But 
Sulpicins,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  attacked  the  con- 
suls with  an  armed  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeal 
their  proclsmation  for  the  festival ;  and,  on  their  refu- 
sal, a  riot  ensued,  in  which  Pompeius  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  a  place  of  concealment;  but  his  son  was 
kilfed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Sylla  had  made 
himself  maater  of  Rome  and  re-established  his  party, 
Pompeius  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army,  that 
was  still  kept  on  foot,  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  But  he  waa  murdered  by  the 
troops  as  soon  as  be  arrived  among  them,  the  soidien 
having  been  instigated  to  the  deed  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  general  whom  Quintus  was  to  supersede.  {Ap- 
pian.  Bell,  Civ,,  1,  56,  seqq.-^VeU,  PaUrc,  2,  17.— 
JUo.f  EpU»t  77.) — III.  Cn.  Strabo,  &ther  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  Roman  command- 
ers in  the  Social  war.  He  brought  the  siege  of  Ascu- 
lum  to  a  triumphant  issue  (JLtv.,  EpU,,  75,  76),  an 
event  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Romans, 
as  that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accompanied  it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman 
officers  and  a  number  of  Roman  citizens.  He  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Mani,  and  compelled  that 
people,  together  with  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Pe« 
lign]«  to  make  a  separate  peace.  This  is  the  same 
Cn.  Pompeius  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  article  (No.  IL),  as  bavuig  instigated  his  soU 
diery  to  murder  Q.  Pompeius,  the  new  commander 
sent  to  supersede  him.  He  retained,  after  that,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Umbria,  and  was  applied  to 
by  the  senate  for  aid  againat  Cinna ;  but,  being  more 
anxious  to  make  the  troubles  of  his  countrv  an  occa- 
aion  of  his  own  advancement,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  suspense,  as  if  waiting  to  see  which  party 
would  purchase  his  services  at  the  highest  price,  and 
thus  allowed  Cinna  and  hia  ftictioo  to  consolidate 
their  force  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance. At  htst,  however,  he  resolved  to  march  to 
Rome,  and  espouse  the  cauae  of  the  senate.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  his  army  and  that  of  Cinna  im« 
mediately  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  But,  though 
the  alaughter  waa  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been 
indecisive  ;  and,  soon  after,  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  his  own  tent  {Veil,  Patere.,  2,  44. 
— Awiottt  Bell,  Civ,,  1, 68.)— -According  to  Plutarch, 
the  Romana  never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than  Tor  Pompeius 
Strabo.  They  dragged  his  coipse  from  the  bier  on 
the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  the 
neatest  indignity.  {PluL,  Vii.  Pomp,  mtf.)— IV. 
Gneius,  sumamed  Magnue,  or  "the  Great,*'  was  the 
son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (No.  III.),  and  holds  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  hit 
numeions  exploits,  and,  more  particularly,  his  collision 
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with  Jnlini  Cmar.  He  wu  born  B.C.  106,  the  nme 
year  with  Ciceio.  As  soon  ts  he  had  aasomed  the 
manly  gown,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  made 
hJa  first  campaigns  with  great  distinction  under  the 
orders  of  his  parent.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  his  winning 
eloquence,  gained  him,  at  an  early  age,  the  hearts  of 
both  citizens  and  soldiers ;  and  he  even,  on  one  occa- 
sion, possessed  sufficient  influence  to  save  the  life  of 
his  father,  when  Cinna  had  gained  over  some  of  the 
soldiery  of  Strabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.  After  the 
death  of  his  parent,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  the 
latter  that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use ;  snd  Pompey,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  sn- 
swer  it.  But  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so  much 
ability  and  acuteness,  and  gained  so  much  applause, 
that  Antistius,  the  pretor,  who  had  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  conceived  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  After  thet  establish- 
ment of  Cinna's  power  at  Rome,  Pompey  retired  to 
Picenum,  where  he  possessed  some  property,  snd 
where  his  father's  memory,  hated  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans,  was  resided  with  respect  and  affection. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  had  prevented  his  soldiers  firom  being  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  had  found  means  of  obli- 
ging or  gratifying  some  of  the  principal  inhabitanta. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  son  possessed  so  much  influence 
in  Picenum  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an  army  of  three 
legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 
\Vith  this  force  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla,  and,  after 
successfully  repelling  several  attacks  from  the  adverse 
party,  he  effected  a  junction  with  that  commander, 
who  received  him  in  the  moat  flattering  manner,  and 
saluted  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  only  23  years  of 
age,  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  So  struck,  indeed, 
was  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  young  Roman,  that 
he  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  An- 
tistius,  and  marry  .£milia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Syl- 
la. Three  years  after  this  (B.C.  80),  Pompey  retook 
Sicily  from  the  partisans  of  Manns,  and  drove  them 
also  from  Africa,  in  forty  days.  The  Roman  people 
were  astonished  at  these  rapid  successes,  but  they 
served  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his  forces  and 
return  to  Rome.  On  his  coming  back  to  the  capiul, 
Pompey  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  latter  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and,  embracing  him  in  the  most  sffectionate 
manner,  saluted  him  aloud  with  the  surname  of  **Mtig- 
rmt,'**  or  **  the  Great,"  a  title  which  Pompey  thence- 
forward was  always  accustomed  to  bear.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  dictator,  however,  was  revived  when 
Pompey  demanded  a  triumph.  Sylla  declared  to  him 
that  ne  should  oppose  this  claim  with  aU  his  power ; 
but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  that  the  people 
were  more  ready  to  worship  the  rising  than  the  setting 
son,  and  Sylla  yielded,  romper  therefore  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  though  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing 
a  higher  disnity  than  that  of  knighthood,  and  vraa  not 
yet  of  the  legal  ase  to  be  received  into  the  senato. 
Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the 
consular  election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his 
rival's  ascendancy.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey 
came  to  be  generally  considered  as  chief  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  as  heir  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Sylla  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  New  troubles 
soon  broke  out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambitioua 
projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  who  aimed  at  supreme 
power ;  but  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  united 
forces  of  Catulus  and  Pompey.  A  period  of  quiet 
now  ensued,  and  Catulus  endeavoured  to  oblige  Pom- 
nev  to  dismiss  bis  troops.  This  the  latter  evaded  un- 
der various  pretexts,  until  the  progress  of  Senoriiu 
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induced  the  senate  to  send  Pompey,  now  thirty  yens 
of  age,  to  the  support  of  Metdlus,  who  was  nneqiial  to 
cope  with  so  able  an  adversary.  He  vras  inveited  with 
proconsulsr  power.  The  two  commanderi,  who  ictsd 
mdependently  of  each  other,  tboush  with  a  motoilly 
good  understanding,  were  both  defeated  throagh  the 
superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorios.  Pompey  kMt 
two  battlea,  and  was  personally  in  danger ;  and  as  bug 
ss  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  was  contmued'  with 
little  auccess.  But  Sertorius  having  been  murdered 
by  bis  own  officers,  snd  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Perpenna,' Pompey  and  Metellus  soon  bronghtths 
struggle  to  an  end.  On  his  return  to  Itsly  the  servile 
war  was  nging.  Crassus  had  already  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spartacos,  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  Poomey  but  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of^the  servile  foices;  yet 
he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displayed 
so  little  moderation  in  his  success,  thst  he  was  eus- 

Sicted  of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Sylla. 
e  triumphed  a  second  time,  and  was  chosen  codbdI 
B.C.  70,  although  he  had  yet  held  none  of  those  dvii 
ofikes,  through  which  it  waa  customary  to  pass  to  the 
consulship,  liis  colleague  was  Crassus.  Two  yean 
after  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  pimtes,  encoQ^ 
sged  by  the  Mithradatic  war,  had  become  so  powerful 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  carried  on  a  regnlir 
warfare  along^a  great  extent  of  coast,  and  were  mat- 
ters of  1 000  galleys  and  400  towns.  The  tribune  6a- 
binius,  a  man  devoted  to  the  intereate  of  Pompey,  pro- 
posed that  an  individual  (whose  nsme  he  did  not  men- 
tion) should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
sea  and  land,  for  three  yeara,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  out* 
rages  of  the  pirates.  Several  friends  of  the  coostiUi- 
tion  spoke  with  warmth  againat  this  proposition ;  bat 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  power 
was  conferred  on  Pompey,  with  the  title  of  procon* 
sul.  In  four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  the  riiipi 
of  the  pintes,  got  possession  of  their  fortresses  and 
towns,  set  free  a  gieat  number  of  prisoners,  and  took 
captive  30,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  prudently  than 
humanely,  he  assigned  the  ooastrtowns  of  Cilicia  and 
other  provinces,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitante,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  former  course.  Meanwhile  the 
war  against  Mithradatee  had  been  carried  on  with  va- 
rious fortune ;  and  although  LueuUua  had  poshed  (be 
enemy  hard,  yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means  to 
continue  the  contest.  The  tribune  Manilius  then 
proposed  that  Pompey  ahould  be  placed  over  LocoHos 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithradstes  and  Th 
granea,  and  likewise  over  ^1  the  other  Roman  geoer- 
ala  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in 
that  quarter  should  be  under  his  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  retained  the  supreme  command  by  sea. 
This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  than  bad 
ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citnen,  and  seveial 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  a  propoai- 
tion  ao  dangeroiA  to  freedom  with  their  whole  influ- 
ence :  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  the  popular  favour, 
that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  proposi- 
tion, only  Hortensios  and  Catuhis  had  the  courage  to 
rk  against  it ;  while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  obtain 
consulship  through  the  support  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  sdvoeated  it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  Cieaar, 
to  whom  such  deviations  from  the  constitution  were 
scceptable,  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  it.  Ci- 
cero's oration  Pro  Lege  ManiMa  contains  a  sketch  of 
Pompey's  public  life,  with  the  meet  splendid  eukwy 
that  perhaps  was  ever  made  on  any  indiTiduai.  The 
law  was  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompevi  with 
assumed  raluctanee^  yielded  to  the  wishes  <Mr  his  fel- 
low-citixens.  He  arrived  in  Asia  B.C.  67,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  from  LiOcoUus,  who  was  the  leas 
able  to  conceal  hia  chagrin,  aa  Pompey  induatrioosly 
abolished  all  hit  reguUtioiis.    The  opentiona  of  Pon- 
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MT,  in  Mwiiig  the  Mitfandatie  war  to  acloM,  htTO 
been  nteled  elsewhera.  (Ku2.  Mithndates  VI.)  Af- 
ter Pompey  bad  settled  the  affaim  of  Aaia,  he  Tiaited 
Oieece,  where  he  displaTfld  hia  respect  for  philosophy 
by  making  a  ▼aloable  gin  to  the  city  of  Athens.  On 
his  return  to  Italy»  he  dismissed  his  army  as  soon  as 
he  laodid  at  Bmndistam,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  The  whole  citjr  met  him  with  acclama- 
tions ;  his  claim  of  a  triumpo  was  admitted  without  op- 
position, and  never  had  Rome  yet  witnessed  such  a 
display  as  on  the  two  days  of  hia  triumphal  procession. 
Pompey's  plan  was  now,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
private  individual,  to  maintam  the  first  place  in  the 
state ;  but  he  found  obstacles  on  every  side.  Locnl- 
lus  and  Crassus  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth ;  the 
zealous  republicans  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion ; 
and  Cttsar  was  laying  the  foundation  of  l^s  future 
greatness.  The  last-mentioned  individual,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
fect this  purpose,  he  reconciled  Pompey  and  Craasus 
with  each  other,  and  united  them  in  forming  the  co- 
alition which  is  known  in  history  uuder  the  name  of 
the  First  TriummraU.  He  waa  chosen  consul  B.C. 
69,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia  with 
Pompey  (iSmilia  ^laving  died  in  childbed),  seemed 
to  have  secured  his  union  with  the  latter.  From  this 
time  Pompey  countenanced  meaaures  which,  as  a  good 
citizen,  he  should  have  opposed  as  subversive  of  free- 
dom. He  allowed  hia  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribune  Clodius,  whom 
hs  had  attached  to  his  interest;  but,  haviog  after- 
ward himself  quarrelled  with  Clodius,  he  had  Cicero 
recalled.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomination  of  Caa- 
sai  to  a  five  veara'  command  in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  which  compliance  appeared  but  too 
plainly  afterward. — ^The  fall  of  Crassus  in  Parthia  left 
but  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Julia  in  childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals. 
{Encydop,  Amerie.,  vol.  10,  p.  239, 9eq^,)  Pompey's 
atudied  deference  to  the  senate  aecured  his  influence 
with  that  body ;  and  he  gained  the  good-wiU  of  the 
people  by  his  judicious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  com- 
nissaiy  of  supplies  during  a  time  of  scarcitv.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  aecretly  fomented  the  disorders  of  the 
state*  and  the  abuses  practised  in  the  filling  up  the 
magistracies,  many  of  which  remained  vacant  for  eight 
months,  and  others  were  supplied  by  insufficient  and 
ignorant  persons,  through  the  disgust  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  sustaining  them  with  ability  and  hon- 
our. The  frienda  of  Pompey  wbiapered  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
whose  great  services,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people,  entitled  him  to  expect  the  general 
suffirage  ;  wnile  he  himaelf  appeared  to  decline  Uie  sta- 
tion, and  even  made  a  show  of  being  indignant  at*  the 
proposal.  His  position  at  Rome,  while  Csaar  was 
absent  in  his  province,  waa  singularly  advantageous  to 
his  pretensions :  he  had,  in  fact,  alwaya  kept  himself 
in  the  public  eye ;  and  m  the  triumvirate  division  of 
power,  which  he  had  himself  planned  (B.C.  50),  in  or- 
der to  atrengtben  his  own  influence  by  the  rising  tal- 
ents and  activity  of  CoBsar,  and  the  high  birth  and 
richea  of  Crassus,  he  had  taken  care  to  reserve  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  governing 
the  Spains  by  his  lieutenants,  while  he  despatched 
Crassue  to  Aaia  and  Cssar  to  the  Gads.  He  had 
also  acqaired  a  popularity  by  rescinding,  under  one  of 
his  consulships,  the  law  which  Sylla,  tor  hia  own  pur- 
poses, had  enacted,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunea  of  the  commons.  At  this  time  he  gratified  both 
senate  and  people  by  procuring,  through  Uie  agency  of 
the  tribune  Milo  (B.C.  57),  the  recall  of  Cicero  from 
the  banishment  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  tribune  Clodiua,  on  a  charge  of  having  executed 
Cethegus  and  Lentulus  (implicated  in  the  Uatilinarian 
coQspiipcj)  without  the  forma  of  law,    Cicero  had 


pioipoked  the  emnity  of  Clodiua  by  praaeeuting  him 
for  intruding,  in  the  disguise  of  a  musician,  into  a  fe- 
male religious  aaaembly,  where  he  sought  an  assigna- 
tion with  Pompeis,  the  wife  of  Cssar.  Cssar,  though 
he  divorced  the  lady,  vrith  the  obaervation  that  **  C»- 
sar's  wife  ahould  not  even  be  suspected,**  overiooked 
the  affront  of  Clodiua  to  himself,  withheld  his  own  ev- 
idence against  him  at  the  trial,  and  even  furthered  hia 
election  to  the  tribuneship.  He  waa  actuated  in  this 
by  reaentment  towards  (iicero,  who  had  termed  the 
Triumvirate  a  conapiracy  against  the  public  liberty ;  and, 
under  a  similar  feeling,  Pompey  had  at  fint  connived 
at  Cicero's  banishment  (B.C.  58) ;  but,  as  Clodio% 
who  had  seized  Cicero*s  villas  and  confiscated  hia-prop- 
erty,  began  to  carrv  himself  arrogantly  towarda  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  himself  his  equal,  Pompey,  as  baa 
been  said,  within  two  years  procured  the  decree  to  be 
roversed.  The  aequel  of  thia  intrigue  waa  auch  as  to 
accelerate  hia  advance  to  the  dictatonhip.  ClodiuBj 
aa  he  waa  returning  to  Rome  on  horaeback  from  the 
country,  was  set  upon  and  murdered  by  Milo  and  some 
attendants,  who  were  quitting  the  city.  As  Milo  waa 
on  his  way  to  hia  native  town,  in  disgust  at  the  perfidr 
of  Pompey,  who  had  disappointed  him  of  the  consul- 
ship promised  as  the  price  of  his  services,  it  should 
not  seem  that  thia  aflSray  waa  the  result  of  Poropey^s 
instigation.  The  populace,  atrack  with  consternation, 
passed  the  night  in  tne  streets,  end,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  brought  in  the  body  of  Clodiua.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  his  friends,  it  was  carried  into 
the  senate-houae,  either  to  intimate  aospicion  of  the 
senate,  or  in  honour  of  the  aenatorian  nnk  of  the  de* 
laed.  Here  the  benches  were  torn  up,  a  pile  con- 
structed, and  the  body  consumed  \  but  the  conflagra- 
tion caught  the  8enato>house  and  aeyeral  adjoining 
buildings.  Milo,  less  spprehensive  of  punishment  than 
irritated  at  the  respect  paid  to  Clodiua,  returned  to  the 
city  with  hia  colleague  Cscilius,  and,  distributing 
money  to  a  part  of  the  multitude,  addressed  them  fimn 
the  tribunal  as  if  they  were  a  regular  aaaembly  ;  ex- 
cusing the  affair  aa  an  accidental  rencounter,  and  cuf- 
deavouring  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  he  ended 
with  inveighing  against  Clodius.  While  he  was  ha- 
ranguing, the  rest  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  part  of  the 
populace  which  had  not  been  bribed,  rushed  into  the 
forum  armed  :  Milo  and  Cscilius  put  on  slaves*  habiu 
and  escaped ;  but  a  bloody;  indiscriminate  asssult  was 
made  on  the  other  citizens,  of  which  the  friends  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  the  obpecta,  but  all  who  paased  by  or 
fell  in  the  way  of  the  rioten,  eapecially  those  who  were 
splendidly  dressed  and  wore  gold  rings.  The  tumult 
continued  aeveral  daya,  during  which  there  waa  a  sus- 
pension of  all  government ;  atones  were  thrown  and 
weapons  drawn  in  the  streets,  and  houses  set  on  fire. 
The  slavea  armed  themselves,  and,  breaking  into  dwell- 
ings under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  carried  off 
everything  of  value  that  waa  portable.  The  senate 
aaaembled  in  a  atate  of  great  terror,  and,  turning  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  propoeed  to  him  the  acceptance  of 
the  dictatonhip.  But,  by  the  peranaaion  of  (^ato,  they 
invested  him  with  the  same  power  under  the  title  of 
Sole  Consul  This  waa  probably  with  the  aecret  on* 
deretanding  of  Pompey  himself,  aa  the  title  of  dictator 
had  become  odioua  aince  the  tyranny  of  Sylla.  That 
Pompey  and  Cato  were  in  agreement,  appears  from 
this :  that  the  vote  of  the  latter  waa  recompensed  by 
the  appointment  of  qusator  to  Cyprua ;  toe  senate 
having  decreed  the  reduction  of  that  laland  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  ELing 
Ftolemy,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  ransom  demand- 
ed for  Clodiua  when  taken  by  piretoe.  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  order  and  to  pass  popular  acta.  He 
condemned  Milo  for  murder.  He  framed  a  law  againat 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  instigated  an  inquiry  into 
the  acta  of  adminiatration  of  all  who  had  held  mama 
tncioa  iiom  the  time  of  bis  qwo  first  oonsttlaCui, 
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Tbia,  altKoQn^  i^uiblf  dincted  At  what  Pompcy 
iustl^  called  Uie  root  of  tbe  ttato  diaorden,  aeemed  to 
be  aimed  covertly  at  Cvaar ;  though  Pompey  appeared 
offended  at  the  aoggeetion,  and  affected  to  eoniidttr 
Csaar  aa  above  anapicion.  He  preaided  in  the  court 
daring  the  triala  with  a  guard,  that  the  judgea  might 
not  be  intimidated.  Several,  convicted  of  intrigue  and 
inalveraation,  were  baniahed,  and  othera  fined.  With 
«  great  appearance  of  moderation,  he  d^Uned  to  hold 
the  aingle  coDaulahip  to  the  extent  of  the  foil  period, 
and  for  the  reat  of  the  year  adopted  bia  father-in*laW, 
Lucioa  Scipio,  aa  his  colleague ;  but,  even  after  the 
xetum  to  the  regular  consulahips,  aaiwell  aa  for  tbe 
montha  dnrinff  which  Scipio  waa  aaaociated  with  him- 
aelf  in  office,  ne  continued,  in  reality,  to  direct  tbe  af- 
fairs of  state.  The  senate  gave  him  two  additional 
le^ona,  and  prolonged  his  command  in  his  provinces. 
Hitherto  Pompey  had  proceeded  with  infinite  address ; 
but  the  craftiness  of  his  policy  was  no  match  for  the 
frankness  and  directness  of  that  of  Cassar,  who  acted 
in  tbia  conjuncture,  so  critical  to  the  Roman  liberty, 
with  a  real  moderation  and  candour  that  absolutely 
disconcerted  his  rival.  Casar,  indeed,  who  was  made 
acquainted,  by  the  exilea  that  flocked  to  his  camp,  with 
everything  passing  at  Rome,  and  who  found  himaelf 
obliged  to  atand  on  the  defensive,  availed  himself  of 
the  means  which  his  acquired  wealth  placed  in  his 
banda,  and  which  the  practice  of  the  age  too  much 
countenanced,  to  divide  the  hostile  party  by  buying 
off  the  enmity  of  aome  of  them  newly  elected  to  office. 
Aware  of  the  cabals  which  werr  forming  against  htm, 
Cssar  knew  that,  in  returning  to  a  private  station,  he 
abould  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  Pompey  and  his  partv  i 
be  therefore  resisted  the  decree  ot  his  recall  till  he 
could  aasure  himself  of  such  conditions  as  would  pre- 
vent his  obedience  from  being  attended  with  danger. 
His  demands  were  reasonable;  bis  propositions  fair 
and  open,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a  compromise 
apparently  aincere.  Tbe  unintermitted  continuation 
of  a  consul's  office  through  several  years,  and  even 
his  creation  in  bis  abaence,  were  not  unconstitutional : 
both  bad  be^  granted  to  Marius ;  and  Caaar  him- 
self had  been  re«elected,  whil«  abaent,  by  the  ten 
tribunea ;  Pompey,  when  be  brought  in  the  law  against 
allowing  absent  csndidates  to  stand,  haviiur  made  a 
apectal  exception  in  favour  of  Caaar,  ana  recorded 
it.  Hia  requesu  that  be  might  stand  for  tho  con- 
sulship in  his  abaence ;  that  he  miffbt  retain  his  army 
till  chosen  consul ;  that  he  miffht  have  his  command 
prolonged  in  the  province  of  Hither  Gaul,  should 
that  of  Farther  Gaul  not  be  also  conceded  to  him, 
were  refused.  In  the  inritaiion  of  tbe  moment,  be 
ia  said  to  have  grasped  the  bilt  of  bis  sword,  and  ejac- 
ulated, **This  shall  give  it  me."  Curio,  in  the  mean 
time,  loudly  proteated  against  Cs^r's  being  recalled, 
unless  Pompey  would  also  disband  hia  legiona  and  re- 
al^ his  provinces ;  and  the  people  were  so  satisfied 
with  the  equity  of  the  propoeal,  that  they  accompanied 
tbe  tribune  to  hia  own  door,  and  strewed  flowers  in  his 
way.  Pompev  professed  tbst  be  had  received  bis  com- 
mand againat  his  will,  and  that  he  would  cheerfully  lay 
it  down,  though  the  time  was  not  yet  expired  ;  thus 
contrasting  his  own  moderation  with  tbe  unwillingness 
of  Cassr  to  relinquish  office,  even  at  tbe  termination 
of  the  full  period.  Curio,  however,  contended  openly 
tftiat  the  piomiae  waa  not  to  be  taken  for  the  perform- 
ance;  but  exclaimed  againat  Pompey's  avarice  of 
power;  and  urged  with  such  adroitneas  the  necessity 
either  of  both  retaining  their  commands,  that  the  one 
migbt  be  a  check  on  any  unconstitutional  deaigns  of 
tbe  other,  or  of  both  alike  resigning,  that  he  broosbt 
the  aenate  over  to  bia  opinion,  tbe  consul  MarcelTus 
bitterly  observing  to  the  majori^,  **  Take  your  victory, 
and  have  Caaar  for  your  master."  But  on  a  rumour 
that  Caaar  had  crossed  tbe  Alps  and  was  on  bis  march 
19  RoAo,  the  conaal  nm  to  Pompey,  and,  preaenting  him 
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with  a  awoBd,  aaidt  "  We  order  yoQ  to  DaR&  i  _ 
Casar  and  fight  for  your  country."  Curio  fled  to 
Casar,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Britain,  and  ms 
approaching  Ravenna  ;  and  urged  him  lo  draw  togeth- 
er hia  forcea  and  advance  upon  Room.  But  Oatn 
waa  atill  apparently  anxioua  for  peace ;  and  aeot,  bv 
Curio,  letters  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  distinctly  ot- 
fered  to  resign  his  command,  provided  Pompej  would 
do  the  aame ;  otherwipe  he  would  not  only  retain  it,  but 
would  come  in  peraon,  and  revenge  the  iojuriea  offersd 
to  himaelf  and  to  the  country.  Tbia  waa  received  with 
loud  cries,  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Luciua  Domi- 
tiua  waa  appointed  as  CsMsr's  succeseor,  and  ordered  to 
march  with  four  thousand  new-raised'  troops.  Neither 
the  senate  nor  Pompey  aeem  to  have  been  in  the  least 
prepared.  Pompey,  with  hia  usual  art,  had  redemanded 
from  Caaar  tbe  legion  which  he  had  lent  him,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  expedition  to  Syria  affaioat  the  Partbiaas. 
Ceear  had  not  only  aent  back  the  legion,  but  added 
another  of  his  own.  They  halted  at  Capua,  and  spread 
the  roport,  either  from  ignorance,  or,  as  they  were 
handsomely  paid  by  Casar,  probably  from  instructions 
given  them,  that  Casar's  army  was  disaffected  to  him, 
and,  if  occasion  served,  would  glsdly  come  over  ta 
Pompey.  His  credulitv  and  aecqfity  wero  such,  that 
he  negleeted  to  maktf^  the  neceaaary  leviea  till  the  op- 
portunity waa  loat.  While  be  was  at  laat  exerting 
himself,  under  the  authority  of  tbe  aenate,  in  collecting 
18,0(M)  veterana  from  Tbeaaaly,  and  mercenaries  from 
foreign  nations,  and  in  making  finreed  contributions  of 
money  and  munitiona  of  war  in  the  cities  of  Italy, 
Casar,  leaving  his  commanders  to  concentrate  ind 
hasten  the  marob  of  tbe  rest  of  his  army,  took  the  field 
with  some  cavalry  and  a  diviaion  of  fiOOO  men.  He 
sent  forward  a  picked  detachment  to  surprise  Arimi* 
num,  the  first  Italisn  city  after  passing  the  frontier 
of  Gaul,  and,  throwing  himself  into  his  chariot  while 
hia  friends  were  sitting  at  the  supper-table,  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  with  the  oxclamation,  **  The  die  is  cast." 
When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  aenate  repented 
their  rejection  of  Casar's  equitable  propossls;  snd 
Cicero  moved  that  an  embaaay  abould  be  sent  to  him 
to  treat  for  peace,  but  was  overruled  by  the  consols. 
Pompey  had  boaated  that,  if  need  were,  he  could  raise 
an  army  by  stamping  with  his  foot ;  and  Favonios  re- 
minded him,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  that  **  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  stamp."  Domitius,  who  had  been  seut 
to  supersede  Casar,  waa  by  him  besieged  in  Corfinium, 
taken  prisoner,  and  honourably  dismissed,  his  troops 
ffoing  over  to  Casar.  Pompey,  with  the  consuls,  sod 
Uie  greater  part  of  the  senato  and  tbe  nobility,  aban- 
doned Rome  and  paased  over  into  Greece.  On  enter- 
ing Rome,  Casar  was,  by  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  senate, 
created  dictator ;  but  be  held  the  office  only  eleven 
days,  exchanging  it  for  that  of  conaul,  and  taking  Ser* 
villus  aa  his  coTlesgue.  Having  seized  the  treasoiy, 
and  secured  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  grenaries  of  Rome, 
by  appointing  his  govemon,  be  set  out  for  Spain, 
where,  in  the  hither  province,  he  reduced,  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies,  the  Pompeian  army  under  Petreias 
and  Afranios,  consisting  of  five  legions,  whom  he  dis- 
missed in  safety,  and  allowed  to  iom  Pompev ;  and  ilk 
the  farther  province  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  Var- 
ro  with  his  legion.  It  is  singular  that  his  lieutenanta 
were  everywhere  unsuccessful :  Dolabella  and  Caius 
Antonius,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  secure  the  Adriatic, 
were  surrounded  with  a  auperior  fleet  by  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  Octavius  Libo ;  Domitius  lost  an  army  in 
Pontos ;  and  Curio,  in  Africa,  afVer  bis  troops  had  suf- 
fered much  by  drinking  of  poisoned  waters,  risked  a 
rash  action  with  Varus  and  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
the  ally  of  Pompey,  and  waa  slain.  Casar  himself  ex- 
perienced a  reverae  hi  lUyricum,  where,  his  army  being 
reduced  to  such  straita  as  to  eat  bread  made  with  heibt, 
he  asssultad,  near  Dyrrachium,  the  intrenched  camp 
of  Pompey,  whose  policy  bad  been  to  decline  t  battli^ 
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«nd  ^in»  repulsed,  wkh  the  general  ptnie  of  h»  tvoope 
and  the  lou  of  naoy  sUDdtrda ;  ind  his  own  camp 
wonkd  haTO  been  taken  if  Pompey  had  not  drawn  on 
his  forces  in  apprehension  of  an  ambuscade ;  on  which 
Oksst  remaiksd  that  *'  the  war  could  have  been  at  sn 
endy  if  Poiapej  knew  how  to  nee  Tictoiy."  C»ssi 
retreated  into  Tbesaaly,  and  was  followed  by  Pompey. 
A  general  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Pbaraa- 
los ;  the  army  of  Pompey  being  greatly  superior  in 
nambera,  as  it  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse,  compoeed  of  the  transmarine  legions  and  the 
aindliaiy  forces  of  difoent  kmgssnd  tetrafchs ;  while 
that  of  Caaar  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  1000 
horae.  Pompey  was,  howeyer,  oat^mancsuvred,  his 
army  thrown  into  total  rout,  his  camp  pillaged,  and 
himself  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  field  with  only  his 
son  Seztus  and  a  few  followers  of  rank.  He  set  sail 
from  Mytilene,  having  taken  on  board  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia, and  made  for  Cfiorpt,  intending  to  claim  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  ^oung  King  Ptolemy,  to  whom  the  aen- 
ate  had  appointed  him  guardian.  As  he  came  near 
Mount  Caaios,  the  Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the 
shore,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  at  some  distance,  when, 
presently,  a  boat  was  observed  spproaching  the  ship 
from  the  land.  The  persons  in  the  boat  invited  htm 
to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  Isadinff ;  but,  as  he  waa 
steeping  ashore,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  his  wife 
ana  son ;  and  bis  head  and  ring  were  sent  to  Cesar, 
who,  shedding  tears,  tnmed  away  his  (ace,  end  ordered 
the  head  to  be  bomed  with  perfumea  in  the  Rooian 
method. — {EiUm*s  Roman  Sfmperors,  p.  4,  seqq.,  h^ 
<rod.) — Cornelia  and  her  friends  instantly  pot  to  sea, 
and  escaped  the  purauit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  intercept  them.  Their  felines, 
as  is  natural,  were,  for  the  moment,  so  ensrosssd  by 
their  own  danger  that  they  could  scsrcc^  compre- 
hend the  foil  extent  of  their  loss  (Cte.,  7imc.  Dmji., 
3,  27) ;  nor  was  it  till  tbsy  reached  the  port  of  Tyre 
in  safety  that  grief  succeeded  to  apprehension,  and 
they  began  to  understand  what  cause  they  had  for  sor- 
row. Sot  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were 
not  only  those  of  domestic  sffliction ;  his  fate  called 
forth  a  mors  general  and  honourable  mooming.  No 
DMD  had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen ;  none  had  enjoyed  them  so  largely,  or 
preserved  them  so  long  with  so  little  inteiTuption ;  end, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  feeling  of 
his  contemporaries  may  be  aanctioned  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  He  entered  upon  pubKc  lifo 
as  a  dislingnished  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  was  just  arriving  at  ito  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation ;  he  saw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine 
and  massacre,  but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from 
the  eontsffion  of  their  crimes ;  snd  when  the  death 
of  8ylla  foft  him  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  he  served  them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his 
svlhofd,  while  he  endeavoured  to  mitieate  the  evils  of 
their  ascendancy,  by  restoring  to  the  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  earlieet  opportunity,  the  most  important 
of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  had  lost 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  late  master.  He  received 
the  due  reward  of  his  honest  patriotism  in  the  nnusual 
honours  and  trusts  thst  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  but 
his  greatness  could  not  corrupt  his  virtue;  and  the 
boundless  powers  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  in- 
vested, he  wielded  with  the  highest  ability  and  op- 
tiffhtness  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  then, 
vrithoot  any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration, 
be  honestK  resigned  them.  At  a  period  of  general 
ctveky  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  sub- 
jects of  the  commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey, 
in  his  foreign  commands^  was  marked  by  ito  humanity 
and  spotless  integrity ;  his  conquest  oT  the  pirates  was 
effected  with  wonderful  Hpidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
meiciful  policy,  which,  histead  of  taking  vengeance 
for  tho  past,  MOompUshed  tbepnvtittfonof  evil  for  the 


ftrtofe :  his  presence  m  Asia,  vrben  be  eoBdiietai  tbo 
war  with  Mithradates,  was  no  less  a  relief  to  the  prov* 
inoes  from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors,  than  it  waa 


protection  from  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  It  j 
true  that  wounded  vanity  led  Unit  after  his  return  from 
Asia,  to  unite  himself,  for  a  time,  with  some  unworthy 
associates ;  and  this  connexion,  as  it  ultimstely  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes,  so  did  it  immediately  tempt  hin 
to  the  worst  faolto  of  his  political  life,  and  involved 
him  in  a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shaaoe. 
But  after  this  disgraceful  foil,  he  sgain  returned  to  hie 
nstural  station,  and  wss  oniversally  regarded  as  die  fit 
protector  of  the  laws  sad  liberty  of  his  country,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Cesar's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  ahowed  aomething  of 
weakness  and  vacillation;  but  his  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  his  inferiority  was  most  seen  in  that  wanf 
of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pkns,  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  a  system  alrndy  sanctioned 
by  success,  and  to  persuade  himself  thst  he  might 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  hia 
followers  for  battle.  His  death  is  one  of  the  few  tra- 
gical eventa  of  thoae  umes  which  may  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not  accompanied, 
like  that  of  Cato  snd  Brutus,  with  the  raahness  snd 
deapair  of  suicide ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  thai 
of  Unsar,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  unlswfully  in- 
flicted, indeed,  yet  suffered  deservedly.  With  a  char- 
acter of  ran  purity  and  tenderness  in  all  his  domeetie 
relationa,  he  was  slat^tered  before  the  eyee  of  his 
wife  end  son ;  while  flying  from  the  ruin  of  a  meet 
just  cause,  he  was  murder^  by  those  whoee  kindnesa 
be  waa  entitled  to  claim.  His  virtues  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  their  deserved  fame ;  and 
while  the  violent  republicsn  writers  hsve  exalted  the 
memorv  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  Pompey's  many  and  rsve 
merits  have  been  forgotten  in  the  faults  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  in  the  weaknesa  of  temper  which  he  die- 
played  in  the  conduct  of  his  last  csmpaiffn.  (£»- 
cyd.  Metropd.,  div.  3,  vol.  8,  p.  863.>--y.  Cneiug, 
elder  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther into  Asia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
to  raise  a  large  naval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  £ast.  After  the  death  of  his  psrent  he 
passed  into  Spain,  where  two  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
had  reunited  some  of  tbo  ^Scattered  remnants  of  the 
republican  srmy.  His  party  soon  became  powerful, 
and  he  saw  himself  in  a  few  months  at  the  head  of 
thirteen  legions,  and  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fleet.  Cesar,  finding  that  he  must  act  in  person  sgainsi 
him,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and,  by  a 
series  of  bold  manoeuvres,  compelled  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey to  engage  in  bsttle  in  the  pisin  of  Munda  (45 
B.C.).  This  action,  the  last  that  waa  fought  between 
the  Pompeian  party  and  Cesar,  tsrminat^,  after  the 
most  desperate  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  letter ;  and  the 
son  of  Pompey,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fight,  waa 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  {Auei.f 
Bell.  Hisp.  —  Appian,  Bell  Ctv.,  2,  87,  seqq.)^  VI. 
Sextus,  second  son  of  Pompey  the  C^t,  and  sor- 
named  sometimes,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pompey  the 
Younger,  is  celebrsted  in  Roman  history  for  toe  pert 
that  he  played  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  snd  for  the  re^ 
sistance  which  he  made  to  Antony  and  Octavius.  AP 
tor  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  proceeded,  with  aome 
senatora,  to  rejoin  his  fodier  in  Pampfaylia ;  but,  hearimf 
of  the  latter'a  death,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  thence  to  A^ 
riea,  and  finally  to  l^iain,  where  he  joined  his  brothet 
Cneius  with  a  few  vessels.  The  disastrous  battle  gi 
Munda,  however,  again  compelled  him  to  fiv  ;  but  he 
found  himself,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  at  the  head  of 
a  considenble  foree,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the 
army  at  Munda,  and  he  sooceeded  in  defeating  two 
liautenante  of  Ceear.  After  the  death  of  the  latter* 
8«it!ie  Pompey  applied  to  the-Roman  senate  for  tha 
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iMitatioii  of  his  lathei's  property.  Anton j  rapportod 
his  claim,  and  Seztas,  without  obtaining  prociaely  what 
he  solicited,  atill  received  as  an  indemnity  a  laxve  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  with  it  the  title 
of  commander '  of  the  seas.  In  place,  howeTor,  of 
going  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his  success,  he  got  together 
all  the  yessels  he  could  find  in  the  harbours  of  Spain 
and  Graul,  and,  as  soon  aa  he  saw  the  second  triom- 
tirate  formed,  he  made  himself  master  of  Sicilvi  and 
gained  over  Octaviua  the  battle  of  Scylla.  While  pro- 
scription was  ra^ng  at  Rome,  Seztus  opened  an  asy- 
lum for  the  fugitives,  and  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  save  the  life  of  a  proscribed  person  twice  as 
much  as  the  triumvirs  offered  for  his  head.  Many  were 
saved  in  consequence  by  his  generous  care.  At  the 
same  time,  his  fleet  increased  to  so  large  a  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  to  intercept  the  auppTies  of  grain  in- 
tended for  the  Roman  capital,  and  the  people,  dread- 
ing a  famine,  compelled  Antony  and  Octavius  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pompey.  Seztus 
demanded  nothing  less  than  to  be  admitted  into  the 
triumvirate  at  the  ezpense  of  Lepidus,  who  was  to  be 
displaced ;  and  be  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ob- 
tained what  he  sought,  had  not  his  friends  compelled 
him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  As  it 
waa,  however,  the  terms  sgreed  upon  were  eztremely 
favourable  to  Seztus.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Achaia  were  given  him  ;  he  was  promised  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  proscribed  persons 
whom  he  had  savM  were  erased  from  the  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  however,  proved  a  hollow  one.  Hostilities 
soon  commenced  anew,  and  Octavius  encountered  two 
defeats,  one  through  his  lieutenant  Calvisius,  and  an- 
other in  person.  Two  years  after,  however,  having 
repaired  his  losses,  he  proved  more  successful.  Agrip- 
pa,  his  lieutenant,  gained  an  important  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Myls,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  afterward  a  decisive  victory  between  Myls  and 
Naulochus.  Seztus,  now  without  resources,  fled  with 
sizteen  vessels  to  Asia,  where  he  ezcited  new  troubles ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antony's  lieutenants,  who  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
36.  In  allusion  to  his  great  naval  power,  Seztus  Pom- 
pey used  to  style  himself  "  the  son  of  Neptune*'  {Nep- 
mnuu.— Horai.  Epod.,  9,  l.^Mifyek.,  ad  loc.^ 
Dio  Ca89.,  48,  19.  —  VeU,  PaUre.,  2,  72.— /Vor.,  4, 
2.— P/i*<.,  Vii.  AfU.'^Appian,  BeU.  Civ.,  2,  106.— 
U.  ib.,  4,  84,  dui.) 

PoMPico,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vasjcones,  now  Pampeluna.  (P/an., 
1,  Z,^Strab.,  161.) 

PoMPiLlas  NoH  A,  the  second  king  of  Rome.  (  Vid. 
Numa.) 

PoMPomus,  I.  Atticus.  {Vid.  Atticus.)— II.  Mela. 
fVul.  Mela.)— III.  Festus.  (Ftd.  Festus.)— IV.  An- 
dronicos,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  follower  of  the  Epi- 
curean sect  He  pursued,  at  Rome,  the  profession  of 
a  grammarian,  but  his  attachment  to  philosophicsl  pur- 
suits prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  ss  a  philo- 
h^cal  instrocter.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  M.  An- 
tonius  Onipho,  who  was  one  of  Cicero's  instructors. 
Finding  this  latter  grammarian,  as  well  as  others  of 
inferior  note,  preferred  to  himself,  he  retired  to  Cums, 
where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  composed  several 
works.  These  were  published  by  Orbilius  after  the 
death  of  Andnmieus.  {SueUm.,  de  Ilhutr.  Grammy 
9<)— y.  Marcellas,  a  Latin  grammarian  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  Suetonius  describes  him  as  a  most  troub- 
leeome  ezactor  of  correctness  in  Latin  style.  He  oc- 
casionally pleaded  canses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugilist.  (SueUm.,  de  Ilhutr.  Oram.^ 
22.)— Vl.  Secundus,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
died  60  A.D.,  after  having  held  the  office  of  consul. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  is  said  to  have  been  more  ro- 
■MikaUe  for  eloqa«Dee  tad  IniUiaiicy  as  a  writeri  than 
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for  tragic  spirit.  {Did,  de  etau,  eorr.  dcq.,  13.^£q^ 
wu.ad  Tac.,  Am.,  11, 18.— jBoikr,  GetcLWim.  IaL, 
p.  88. )— VII.  Seztus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  appesis  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antonimis  Pias. 
He  attained  to  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  jorispradence.  {Bihr,  Geseh.  JUm. 
lAt.,  p.  749.) 

PoMPTiMA  Pal6dbs.     Vid.  Pontimi  Palodea. 

PontIa,  now  Ponxa,  an  islsnd  off  the  coast  of  La- 
tium,  and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Ciiceii.  Ao* 
cording  to  Livy  (9,  88),  it  received  a  Romas  cokwy 
A.U.C.  441,  and  it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  aAer- 
ward  the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  wjsre  secretly  conveyed,  to  be  afterward  de- 
spatched, or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  ezile.  {Suet., 
Tib.,  64.— /d.,  Cal.,  16.)  Among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs.  {Cramer^^  Ane. 
Italy,  vol  2,  p.  136.) 

PoNTlMiB,    PoMBtINJI,   Or  POMPTXNJI  PaLVBBS,  S 

marshy  tract  of  country  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci, 
deriving  ita  appellation  from  the  town  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  m  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate.  These  fens 
are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  iato 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
declivity,  creep  slu^shly  over  the  level  space,  and 
sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands.  Two  rivers  principally  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  marshes,  the  Ufens  or  UjfentOf  sad 
the  Nymphaus  or  Ninfo.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract 
spread  to  the  foot  oT  the  Vdscian  mountains,  and  cov- 
ered an  eztent  of  eiaht  miles  in  breadth  and  thirty  in 
length  with  mud  and  infection.  We  are  informed  by 
Mucianos,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Pliny,  that 
there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  twenty-three  cities 
to  be  found  in  this  district  (3, 6).  Consequent^,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  formerly  these  marahes  did  net  ez- 
ist,  or  that  they  were  confined  to  a  much  smaller  space 
of  ground.  Thst  it  wss  cultivated  appean  clearly 
from  Livy  (2,  34) ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  same  his- 
torian that  the  Pomptinus  sger  was  once  portioned 
out  to  the  Roman  people  (6,  21).  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  waters  must  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the 
successful  ezertions  made  by  the  Roman  ponti£b  ar^ 
rested  their  baneful  progress.  When  this  district  wao 
occupied  by  flourishing  cities,  and  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious  popuUtion  was  ever  resdv  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  k^t  un- 
der; but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  and  her  sys- 
tem of  universal  dominion  had  rendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens  natuiaUy  in- 
creased, and,  in  process  of  time,  gained  so  much 
ground  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.  It  is  supposed  that, 
when  Appius  Claudius  constrocted  the  road  named 
after  him,  he  made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  these 
marshes  ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  ia 
mentioned  in  the  accounta  we  have  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Roman  way.  {Lhry,  9,  29.)  But  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  aJter,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having  been  partW  ef- 
fected by  the  consul  Com.  Cethegus.  {Ltw.,  EpiLf 
46.)  Julius  Casar  is  said  to  have  intended  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  cany  it  through 
these  marshes  to  Temcina;  but  the  plan  perished  vruh 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but  more 
practicable  one  of  Augustus.  This  en^teror  endeav- 
oured to  carry  off  the  superfluous  watera  by  opening 
a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia,  from  Forum  Appit 
to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was  customary  to  em- 
bark on  the  canal  in  the  nighttime,  as  Stiabo  re- 
lates and  Horace  practised,*hecause  the  vaponn  that 
arise  from  these  swamps  are  less  nozions  in  the  cool 
of  the  Di|^t  thin  in  the  heet  of  the  day.    Thia  canal 
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•till  lemaina,  and  it  called  dnata.  These  manhes 
wei!0  neglected  after  the  time  of  Augastus  until  the 
leigns  of  Nerra  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom  drained 
the  country  from  Treponti  and  Terracina,  and  reatored 
the  Appian  Way,  which  the  neglect  of  the  marahes 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  rendered  nearly  impassable. 
During  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries,  the 
jnarshes  were  again  overflowed,  nntil  again  drained 
in  the  reisn  of  Theodoric,  by  CacUius  Decius,  a  pub- 
iic-spirited  individual,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 
{Cas9iod.,  2,  EjmL  83  and  33.)  They  were  never, 
however,  completely  exhausted  of  their  water  until  the 
pontificate  of  rios  Vl.,  although  many  preceding  popes. 
Lad .  made  the  experiment.  During  the  French  inva- 
aion,  however,  Um  precautions  necessary  to  keep  open 
ihe  canals  of  communication  were  neglected,  and  the 
waters  again  be^an  to  stagnate.  These  marshes, 
therefore,  are  agam  formidable  at  the  present  day,  and, 
though  contracted  in  their  limita,  atill  corrupt  the  at- 
mosphere for  many  miles  around.  {Cramer's  Ane. 
JtaJy,  vol  2,  p.  96,  teqq,) 

I'oNTios,  an  able  commander  of  the  Samnites,  who 
entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samnium 
called  the  **  Caudine  Forks"  {Fwca  CaudiruB),  and 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  (I^.,  9,  2, 
segq.)  He  was  afterward  defeated  in  his  turn,  and 
•ubjected  to  the  same  ignominy  by  the  Romans. 
(Lte.,  9,  16.) 

PoNTus,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  name 
impliea  a  political  rather  than  a  geographical  division 
of  territory  :  havingbeen  applied,  in  the  firat  instance, 
to  the  coaat  of  the  £uxine,  situated  between  the  Col* 
chian  territory  and  the  river  Halys,  it  was,  in  process 
of  time,  extended  to  the  mountainous  districts  which 
lie  towards  Cappadocia  and  Armenia ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  time,  included  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Herodotus, 
who  always  designated  this  part  of  Asia  by  referring 
to  tbe  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
«njoyed  a  separate  political  existence,  though  tributa- 
ry to  the  Persian  empire.  Xenophon  also  appeara  to 
}Mve  been  ignorant  of  it,  since  he  adheres  always  to 
the  same  local  distinctions  of  nations  and  tribes  used 
liy  Herodotus;  such  as  the  Chalybes,  Tibareni,  Mo- 
syncsci,  dtc.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  the  Pontine  dynasty  makes  anv  figure  in 
history ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  nnder  the 
article  Mithradates. — Afler  the  overthrow  of  Mithra^ 
dates  the  Great,  Pompev  annexed  the  greater  part  of 
Pontos  to  Bithynia,  and  the  rest  he  assigned  to  Deio- 
tarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  a  xealous  ally  of  Rome ; 
a  small  portion  of  Paphlagonia  being  reserved  for  some 
native  chiefs  of  that  country.  (Slrab.,  641,  aeqq, — 
Appiant  Bell.  Mithrad.^  c.  114.)  During  the  civil 
wars  waged  by  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  Phamaces  made 
ao  attempt  to  recover  bis  hereditary  dominions,  and 
aucceeded  in  taking  Sinope,  Amisns,  and  some  other 
towns  of  Pontus.  But  Julius  Cesar,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontos,  and,  en- 
countering the  army  of  Fhamacea  near  tbe  city  of 
Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory;  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  obuined  being  expressed  by  the  victor 
in  those  celebrated  words, "  Veni^  Vidi^  Via*'  (HirL, 
Bell.  AUx.y  c.  72.--PZi4f.,  Yit.  Cas.^SueUm.,  Vu. 
Jul.,  c.  37.  —Dio  Cms.,  42,  47.)  After  his  defeat, 
Phamacea  retired  to  the  Bosporus,  where  he  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  followers.  {Appian,  Bell.  Mithr., 
120. — Dio  Cass.,  I.  c.)  He  left  a  son  named  Darius, 
who  was  made  king  of  Pontus  for  a  short  time  by 
Antony,  but  he  waa  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo,  son 
of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  alike  with 
Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  waa  made  king  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Pontus,  named  firom  him  Fole- 
meniacns.  Polemo  was  slain  in  an  expeditbn  against 
■omo  btrbanua  of  Sindice,  omi  the  Palua M»9tia; 


but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  waa  reigning  in  his  itead 
at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Ge^^phy.  {Strab*^ 
566,  578.^i7io  Com.,  68,  26.-^Jtf.,  64,  24.)— Ptole- 
my divides  Pontos  into  three  districts,  which  he  terms 
GalaHeus,  Cappadociau,  and  PUemcnuuna;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  two  former  were 
included  under  the  name  of  HeUtiofontiUt  derived 
from  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conatantme,  aa  they  had 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romans 
themselves  under  that  of  Pontica  Prima.  {Dio  Cass.t 
61,  2.— Stt^^on.,  VU.  Ner.,  18.— P/oi.,  p.  126.— Jii»- 
tin.,  Novell.,  28, 1.)— Pontua  was  chicly  a  moontaiii- 
ous  country,  especially  towards  the  northeaat  frontier. 
Here  we  have  some  of  the  highest  table-hnd  in  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  great  streama  of  the  Euphntea  and 
Tigris,  the  Araxea  and  Phaais.  The  climate  was  con- 
sequently extremely  bleak  and  severot  the  soil  rugged 
and  barren,  and  the  different  tribea  scattered  over  its 
surface  wild  and.  savage  to  the  last  degree.  (Xm., 
Anab.,  6,  4.— S(ra&.,  648,  sea.)  But  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  around  the  Halys,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thermodon  and  Iria,  were  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounded  in  produce  of  every  kind,  and  furoiahed 
the  finest  flocks  and  herds.  There  were'alao  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  cryatal ;  and  the  coast  exhibited 
some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  possessed  of 
good  harboure,  and  having  an  extenaive  traflk  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
.^rean.    (Cranio**  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, p.  266,  seqq.) 

Pontus  Euxinus,  Uie  ancient  name  lor  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  its  earliest 
name  was  'Afevof  (**  ihhospittthUi'%  in  allusion  to  tbe 
chancter  of  the  nations  along  its  shores ;  and  this  ap* 
pellation  was  changed  to  l^eivo^  (**  AesjnteUe"), 
when  Grecian  colonies  had  aettled  on  theae  same 
coasts,  snd  had  introduced  the  usagea  of  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commentatora,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Eu^ne,  or  rather  'A^evof,  in  the 
Scripture  term  Asehkenaz.  {RotenmuUer,  Sckol.  in 
Genes.,  10, 3.)— The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  now  probably 
in  the  same  atate  that  it  was  in  the  earliest  historic 
age ;  the  weatem  part  is  shallow,  but  the  eaatero, 
which  is  very  deep,  has  been  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  some  placea  without  succees.  The  water  of 
that  sea  is,  in  many  placea,  as  fresh  as  that  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  evaporation  of  the 
fresh  water  facilitatea  the  formation  of  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon ;  the  congelation  is  thus  occaaioned  by 
the  freshness  of  the  water^  and  that  large  sea  is  some- 
times frozen  to  a  conaidenble  distance  from  the  shore. 
— ^The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vaat 
lake ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one ;  flows,  like  those 
in  North  America,  through  a  kind  of  river,  which  forme 
at  first  tl^e  narrow  channel  of  Constantmople,  orThra- 
cian  Bosporus  ;  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  lake,  called  the  Propontie,  or  Sea  of  Marmara, 
passes  towards  the  southwest,  and  takes  anew  the 
form  of  a  large  river,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dardanelles.  These  channels  resemble 
many  other  outlets  of  lakes  ;  the  great  body  of  water 
that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  opening  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  although  it  has  given  rise  to  various  hy- 
potheses. (Fui.  MediterranenmMare. — MalU^Bntn, 
Geogr.,Yol.  6,  p.  121.  Am.  ed.) 

PopiLius,  I.  M.  Popilius  Lenaa,  waa  consul  B.C. 
366,  and  in  that  same  year  defeated  the  Tibuitines, 
who  had  made  a  nocturnal  incureion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  had  advanced  to  the  city  gatea.  (Lie., 
7, 12.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  accoaed  C.  Licin- 
iua  Stole  under  his  own  law,  and  ejected  his  condem- 
nation. {Liv.t  7,  16.)  He  obtained  the  consulship 
a  second  time,  B.C.  363 ;  and  a  third  time,  B.C.  847, 
in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had  made  ui 
irruption  into  the  Latin  territory,  and  obtained  for  this 
a  triumph.  (Lie.,  7,  23»  seq.)  Two  years  after  thia 
he  was  ohoeen  consul  kg  the  fotizth  time.    {iM^Tf 
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16.)  HeisnidlobaTebeenUiefintoftiiePopaum 
ftinily  that  bore  Um  fnniame  of  Lanas,.  and  tkua  appel- 
latMB  ia  laid  to  haye  been  obtained  as  follows.  Being 
at  one  tiow  priest  of  Caimenta  {Flamen  CamunUiHs), 
and  coodoctioff  a  public  sacrifice  in  bis  sacerdotal  robe, 
or  UnuL,  inteliigeiice  waa  brought  him  that  a  sedition 
had  bmken  ooc  among  the  commons  ;  he  hastened  to 
the  pablic  assembly  anayed  in  his  Una,  and  quelled 
Che  tumult  by  his  authority  and  eloquence.  {CieerOf 
BnU^  14.)— II.  M.  Popilius  Lsnas,  was  consul  178 
B.C.  HaTins  noaiched  of  his  own  accord,  during  the 
war  with  iheXigurians,  into  the  territory  iof  the  Sa- 
tettiatea,  who  had  committed  no  sort  of  hostility  against 
the  Romana,  and  cominff  to  an  engagement  with 
them,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  sold  those 
who  had  aurvived  the  batUe  into  slsTory.  The  aenate 
iounediately  pasaed  a  decree,  oidering  him  to  restore 
the  money  wiiich  he  had  received  from  the  aale  of  the 
fiatelliates,  to  aet  the  latter  at  liberty,  give  them  back 
their  effecCa  and  anna,  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popihua,  however,  diaobeyed  this  mandate ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  open  contumacy,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  Rome,  inveighed -aeverely  against  the  as- 
oembled  senate,  and  then  returned  to  hia  province. 
Being  afterward  accuaed  for  this  outrage  against  the 
laws,  he  was  sheltered  from  punishment  by  the  in- 
iuenoe  of  his  brother.  ( Vid.  Popilius  III.)  He  afteiw 
vratd  accompanied  the  consul  Philippns  to  Macedonia 
aa  oBilitary  tribune,  B.G:  169.  (Lh,,  40,  43.— /<<., 
41,  14,  teq.-^Id.,  42,  7,  seqq.^Jd.,  44,  1.)— III.  C. 
Pepdtos  Lsnaa,  brother  of  toe  preceding,  attained  to 
the  eonsulship  B.C.  178,  and  only  signalized  his  ad- 
aainistration  of  that  office  by  his  intrigues  in  favour  of 
his  brother  when  charsed  with  official  misconduct. 
<  Fid.  Popilius  II . )  Not  long  after  this  he  was  sent,  with 
two  other  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
enoea  subsisting  between  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Eu- 
orgetes  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on 
the  other.  Antiochua  was  at  the  ^tes  of  Alezandrea, 
and  preparing  to  lay  siege  lo  the  city  when  the  Roman 
deputies  arrived.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
they  communicated  to  him,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
that  Antiochus  should  make  peace  with  Ptolemy  and 
retire  Irom  Egypt ;  but,  Antiochua  wishing  to  elude  it 
by  evasive  answers,  Popilius  haughtily  drew  a  circle 
round  him  m  the  sand  with  a  rod  which  he  held  in  hia 
hand,  and  ordered  the  monaieh  to  give  him  an  answer 
to  cany  home  to  the  aenate  before  he  stirfed  out  of 
the  circle  which  had  just  been  traced.  The  king  waa 
atrack  with  astonishment,  but,  after  a  moment*8  reflec- 
tion, promised  to  obey,  and  accordingly  evacuated 
Egypt  (Lee.,  41, 18.~Jd.,  43, 9,  teqq.^Id.,  44, 19, 
•e^y.— /(i.  45,  10.— Fefl.  PaUre.,  13.  10.— Ju^^n, 
84,  8.) — IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  slew  Ciceio.  It  is  said  that  the  orator  had 
defended  him  at  one  time  against  a  charge  of  parri- 
cide. Thia,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  the  later  graminariana,  who  sought  for  brilliant 
themes  on  which  to  declaim.  {Senec.  Rhet.,  3,  cofi* 
frov.  17.) 

POPLICdLA.       Vii.  PUBLICOLA. 

PoppAA  Sabin A,  I.  daughter  of  Poppcua  Sabmns, 
and  wife  of  T.  Ollioa.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  but  diagrsced  herself  by  her  scandalous 
excesses.  Messalina,  baring  become  jealoua  of  her, 
compelled  her  to  destroy  herself.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  11, 
B.— iH.  t».,  U,  4— /d.  t^.,  13,  46.)— II.  Daughter  of 
the  preceding,  inherited  all  her  mother*8  beauty  and 
frail^.  Her  father  waa  T.  Ollius,  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  and  the  preferred 
to  his  name,  therefore,  that  of  her  maternal  grandfa- 
ther PoppMUS  Sabinua,  who  had  borne  the  conaulship, 
and  had  been  graced  with  the  insignia  of  a  triompn. 
{Tack.,  Aim,,  13, 45.)  The  young  Poppsa  united  in 
henatf  every  attnetion  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  nobto 
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birth.  She  posseaaed  all  thinga,  in  fine,  to  bwiow  the 
worda  of  Tacitua,  eacept  a  virtuous  heart.  {**Hmc 
muUeri  cuncta  alia  Juere,  yrmUr  honeBtum  ammnm." 
TacU.,  I  c.)  She  was  first  married  to  Rufos  Crispi- 
nus,  praafect  of  the  prwtorian  cohorts  under  Clandius, 
and  bore  him  a  daughter ;  but,  having  been  seduced 
by  Otho,  she  left  her  husband  and  lived  with  the  lat- 
ter. Nero  was  now  on  the  throne,  snd  Otho  waa  the 
companion  of  hia  debaucheries.  Either  through  vani> 
ty  or  indiscretion,  the  charms  of  Popp«ra  were  made 
a  conatant  theme  of  eulogium  by  Otho  in  the  preaence 
of  the  emperor,  until  the  curiositv  of  the  latter  vraa 
excited,  anid  he  became  deairous  of  beholding  her.  Hia 
licencioua  spirit  soon  acknowledged  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  the  air  of  modest  reserve  assumed  bj  this 
artful  and  abandoned  woman  only  drew  him  the  mora 
efibctually  into  her  toila.  Otho  was  put  out  of  the 
way  by  being  sent  to  Lositania  with  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor ;  and  Poppsa  now  obtained  over  the  emperor 
such  an  irresistible  aacendancy,  that  he  no  longer  lie- 
tened  to  the  admonitions  of  Seneca,  or  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Buxrhus.  Having  herself  violated  all  the 
bonda  of  chastity  and  connubial  faith,  the  mistreae  ejf 
the  emperor  wished  to  become  his  wife ;  but,  aa  she 
could  not  hope  to  see  the  Empress  Octavia  repudiated 
while  Agrippina  lived,  she  employed  every  art  of  in- 
trigue and  nlsehood  upon  the  mind  of  her  paramour, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against  his  mother, 
and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  act  of  parricide 
which  has  left  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
After  the  destruction  of  Agrippina,  Nero  divorced  Oc- 
tavia, and  the  unprincipled  Poppaa  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  The  schemes  of  this  wicked  woman  did  not, 
however,  o^d  hero.  Fearful  lest  the  mild  virtuea  of 
Octavia  might  cause  a  return  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  Nero,  she  procured  her  banishment  from  Rome,  on 
false  testimonv  of  adulterous  conduct;  and  when, 
through  fear  of  an  insunection  of  the  people,  the  em- 
peror was  compelled  to  recall  the  daughter  of  Claudi- 
ua,  the  artful  Poppaa  alarmed  the  fears  of  Nero  hj 
telling  him  that  hia  former  wife  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  party  in  the  state,  and  the  unfortunate  Oc- 
tavia was  deprived  of  existence.  In  the  year  63, 
Poppea  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  an  event  which 
threw  Nero  into  transports  of  joy.  He  named  the  in- 
fant Claudia,  and  decreed  to  her  and  her  mother  the 
title  of  Augusta.  The  chik),  however,  the  subject  of 
so  many  hooea,  died  at  the  end  of  four  montha,  and 
the  grief  of  Nero  was  as  excessive  as  had  been  his  joy 
at  its  birth.  Poppea  herself  survived  her  oflbpring 
only  two  years,  having  expired  from  a  blow  whicn  she 
received  from  the  foot  of  her  brutal  husband,  when 
many  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  A.D.  65. 
On  returning  to  himself,  Nero  was  the  more  afSicted 
at  her  death,  since  with  her  be  lost  the  only  hope  he 
had  entertained  of  an  heir  to  his  dominions.  Her  body 
was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Csaars. 
The  emperor  himself  pronounced  her  funeral  eulogy, 
and  not  being  able  to  praise  her  virtues,  contented 
himself,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  with  eulogizing  her  beau- 
ty, and  the  favours  which  fortune  had  heaped  upon 
her. — ^No  female  ever  carried  to  a  greater  extent  the 
refinementa  and  luxuries  of  the  touet.  She  is  aaid 
to  have  been  the  fint  Roman  lady  that  wore  a  maak 
on  her  face  when  going  abroad,  in  order  to  protect 
her  complexion  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Whenever 
she  made  any  excursion  fxom  Rome,  she  was  follow- 
ed by  a  train  of  500  asses,  whose  milk  furnished  her 
with  a  bath  for  preaerving  the  Aumess  and  softness  of 
her  skin.  She  was  the  inventress  also  of  a  species  of 
pommade,  made  of  bread  aoaked  in  asses*  milk,  and 
laid  over  the  face  at  night.  {Jwenal,  6,  467.~BSfl»- 
gtr,  Sahina.,  p.  14.)  —  Otho,  who  never  ceaaed  to 
cheiiab  an  attachment  for  Poppaa,  caused  her  statuea, 
which  had  been  thrown  down  with  thoae  of  Nero,  to 
be  replaced  on  their  pedestafti  during  the  ahoit  period 
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thtt  he  wu  in  power.  {Taeit.,  Ann.,  13,  46.— >/ii. 
ib.,  16,  ll.^Id.  ib.,  13,  46.-./<i  t6.,  U,  60.— Xi.  ib., 
16,  83.~/<i.  t^.,  16,  6,  &c.) 

PoppJBOt  SabInos,  the  mateniil  gnndfather  of  the 
Empress  Poppsse.  He  held  under  Tiberius  the  gov- 
ernment of  Moesia,  to  which  were  tdded  Achaia  and 
Macedonia.  {Tacit.,  ilnn.,  1,  80.)  In  A.D.  26,  he 
obtained  the  insignia  of  a  trtnmph  for  successes  over 
the  Thracian  tribes.  ( Tacit.,  Ann.,  4, 46.)  He  also 
atuined  to  the  office  of  consul.  Poppsus  died  A.D. 
86.     (Toctl.,  ilttit.,  6,  39.) 

PopulonU  (<ft  PopoLONioai),  a  iloarishing  city  of 
Etniria,  on  the  coast,  on  a  line  with  Vetulona.  It  was 
the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians,  and  was  the  only 
considerable  place  which  that  nation  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  coast.  In  other  instances  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  commodious 
havens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates.  But  the  harbour  of  Popoloniqm, 
inovr  Porto  Baratto,  possessed  peculiar  advanUges  ;  it 
was  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  island  of  Elba,  so  rich  in  metals,  of  the  highest 
importance ;  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  appears  never 
to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island  itself,  but 
was  always  sent  over  to  Popnloniom  for  that  purpose. 
iAristoL,  de  Mirub.,  p.  llSS.^StrabOy  223.)  Strabo 
•has  accurately  described  the  site  of  Populonium  from 
personal  inspection ;  he  tells  us  that  it  waa  placed  on 
«  lofty  cliff  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula. 
On  the  summit  was  a  tower  for  watchinff  the  approach 
«f  the  thunny  fish.  The  reel  name  of  this  city,  aewe 
may  perceive  from  its  numerous  coins,  was  rupluna, 
in  which  a  strong  analog  exists  with  some  Etruscan 
namiee,  sochss  Luna,  and  Vettluna,  and  probably  others 
belonging  to  cities  which  we  know  only  by  their  Latin 
iMmes.  {Lanzi,  Saggio,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  27.  —  Cra^ 
-met* 9  Anc.  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  188,  seqq.) 

PoKCu,  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Cato  (Uticenais). 
She  was  first  married  to  Bibulos,  and,  after  his  death, 
io  her  cousin  Brutus.  When  the  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  (kssar,  and  strove  to 
conceal  from  his  wife  the  uneasiness  which  the  fatal 
secret  occasioned  him,  Poreta,  having  suspected  that 
he  was  revolving  in  mind  some  difficult  ano  dangeroua 
enterprise,  gave  herself  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  but  which 
brought  on  considerable  fever.  Brutus  waa  much  af- 
flicted on  her  account,  and,  as  he  Was  attendinff  her  in 
the  height  of  her  suffering,  she  discovered  to  him  the 
wound  which  she  had  inflicted  on  her  own  person,  and, 
111  assigning  a  motive  for  the  deed,  said  that  her  object 
was  to  see  whether  she  was  proof  against  pain,  and 
whether  she  had  courage  to  share  his  modt  hidden  se- 
crets. The  husband,  struck  with  admiration  of  this 
heroic  firmness,  disclosed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
was  forming.  According  to  one  account,  she  ended 
her  days,  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Brutus,  by 
h^inff  burning  coals  in  her  mouth  until  she  was  suf- 
located.  Ano3ier  statement,  however,  made  her  to 
have  died  before  her  husband.  (P/ti/.,  Vit.  Bruti.) 
Valerius  Mazimus,  however,  says  that  she  gave  ber- 
•elf  the  vround  after  the  secret  had  been  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  die  night  after  the  assassination  of  CiMar. 
<Fa/.Jiras.,  3,  2,  16.) 

Fo%dik  Lbx,  de  chUate,  ordained  that  no  magistrate 
efaoold  punish  with  death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ro- 
man citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  allow  him 
the  alternative  of  exile.  It  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  Poreius  Leca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
667,  and  waa,  in  jfact,  only  »  renewal  of  the  Valerian 
law,  which  had  been  twice  renewed  previously ;  once 
by  Valerius  Publicola  and  Horatius  (A.U.C.  305),  and 
agab  by  Valerius  Corvos(A.U.C.  463).  The  Porcian 
law  atrengthened  it  by  increasing  the  penalty  against 
infraction.  But  even  thia  Porcian  law,  the  existence 
of  which  is  atteated  by  a  coin,  fell  into  neglecty  and  is 
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supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulns  Gettios  (10, 3%  tl» 
have  been  last  revived  by  SemprOniua  Gracchus.  It 
referred  probably  to  those  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  an 
bad  been  cast  in  an  appeal  irom  his  sentence.  {Jhua^ 
Horn.  Antiq.f  p.  76, 9eq.-^Lw.,  10,  B.-^Saiiuat,  BeU. 
Cat.,  61.) 

PoRcIos,  Latro«  a  rhetorician,  atyled  by  Qutntiliai 
(10,  6)  **  ImprimiM  dari  namtnis  prcfessor"  He  it 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  deck 
mation  against  Cicero,  which  has  come  down  to  na 
which  others  ascribe  to  SsUust  or  to  Vibius  Crispw. 
He  killed  himself  while  labouring  under  a  qoarcaa 
ague  (A.U.C.  760.-.B.C.  4). 

PotPRVEfoN,  son  of  Cae\M  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter,  by  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Hercules,  he  was  slain.  (ApoUod,f 
1,  6,  2.^Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  64.) 

PoaPHYRlns,  a  celebrated  Plotinian  philosopher,  of 
the  Platonic  school,  a  learned  and  zealous  supporter  of 
pagan  theology,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  was  a  native  of  T^re,  and  waa  bom 
A.D.  233.  His  father  verv  eariy  introduced  him  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  the  Chrie* 
tian  preceptor  Origen,  probably  while  the  latter  was 
tescbing  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edu* 
cation  was  completed  at  Athens  by  Longinus,  whose 
high  reputstion  for  lesrning  and  genius  brought  nim 
pupils  from  many  distant  countries.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent instmcter  he  gained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  antiquity,  improved  his  taste  in  literature,  and  en* 
larsed  his  knowledge  of  the  Pbtinisn  philosophy.  It 
is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lon- 
ginus, that  we  find  so  many  proofs  of  erudition,  and 
so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  of  Porj^yry. 
His  original  name  was  Melek,  which  in  Syrisc  signi- 
fies king,  and  hence  he  was  sometimes  called  king. 
Afterward  Longinus  changed  hia  name  to  Porphyrios, 
from  wopfvpa,  the  Greek  for  purple,  a  colour  u  anally 
worn  by  kings  and  priiMses.  From  this  time  we  have 
little  information  concerainff  this  philosopher,  till  we 
find  him,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  sffe,  becoming 
at  Rome  a  disciple  of  Plotinos,  who  had  before  this 
time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Porphyry  was  six  years  a  diligent  student  of  the  eclec- 
tic system,  and  became  so  entirely  sttached  to  his 
master,  and  ao  perfectly  acquainted  with  hia  doctrine, 
that  Plotinus  esteemed  him  one  of  the  ffreateat  orna- 
ments of  his  school,  and  frequently  employed  him  in 
refuting  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  younger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parte 
of  his  writings :  he  even  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  methodising  and  correcting  his  works.  The  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  philosophy,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  his  natural  propensity  towards 
melancholy  to  produce  a  resolution,  which  he  formed 
about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  bia  age,  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life ;  purposing  hereby,  acoordmg  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  his  soul  from  her  wretch- 
ed prison,  the  body.  From  this  mad  design  he  was, 
however,  disauaded  by  his  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  visit  his  friend  Probus,  an  accomplished  and  excel- 
lect  man,  who  lived  near  Lilybeum.  Porphyry  follow- 
ed the  advice  of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  the  vigour 
and  tranquillity  of  bis  mind.  After  the  death  of  Plcv 
tious.  Porphyry,  still  remaining  in  Sicily,  appeared  as 
an  open  and  implacable  adversary  to  the  Cbnstinn  re- 
ligion. Some  have  maintained  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  Christian ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  while  he  was  a  boy 
under  the  care  of  Origen,  he  gained.some  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewiah  and  Cluristian  acriptures.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  treatises  asainst  Christianity,  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosios  ordered  to  be  destroyed :  an 
injodicioiM  act  of  zeal,  which  the  real  friends  of  Chn»> 
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^  ,,  D  leM  tfau  itoMMiiiiBi,  wfll  Alivaytiisgnl: 
for  tnith  can  nerer  Mfier  by  a  ftir  diacutaioo ;  aod 
fclnhood  and  calamny  must  always,  in  the  iMne,  aeire 
ih»  canae  they  are  designed  to  injiirQ.  The  spiiit  of 
those  writings  ot  Porphyry  which  are  lost,  may  be  in 
some  measore  ipprehended  from  the  fragments  which 
are  preserved  by  ecclesiastical  historiana.  Many  able 
advocates  for  Christianity  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Methodios,  ApoUinaria,  and 
Ibeebios.  So  vehement  and  lasting  waa  the  indigna- 
tion which  was  excited  against  the  memory  of  Por- 
phyry, that  Constantkie,  in  order  to  cast  the  severest 
positble  ceosore  upon  the  Arian  eect^  pabliahed  an 
edict  ranking  them  among  the  professed  enemies  of 
Cliriatisiiity,  and  reoutring  that  they  sbooht  from  that 
time,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Porphyrians.  Por^ 
phyiy,  after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  retomed 
to  Rx>me,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plotinos  \  pre- 
tending 10  be  not  only  a  philosopher,  endued  with  sa- 
Ipeiior  wisdom,  but  a  divine  person,  favoured  with  an- 
pematunl  communications  from  Heaven.  He  him- 
self relstes  (Ft/.  Plot.,  c.  98),  that,  in  the  sixty-eiffbth 
year  of  his  age,  he  waa  in  a  aacred  ecstasy^  in  wbic£  he 
saw  Ae  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Ood  who  ia  supe- 
rior to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gustine supposes  to  have  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit :  it  was  mors  probably  the  natural  effect  of  a 
heated  imagination ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  fictions  with  which  the  writings  of  Porphy- 
ry abound.  He  died  about  304  A.D.  Oif  his  numer- 
ous worlis,  the  only  pieces  which  have  escaped  the 
depredations  of  time  (except  sundry  fragments,  dis- 
persed throurii  vsrious  authors)  are  his  **  Life  of  Py- 
tkttgorai''  (UvOayopov  ^f),  a  book  **0n  the  Cave 
tf  the  Nympht  in  the  Odyseey'*  {Hepi  rav  hf  'Odw- 
iti^  Tuv  Nvu^  6vTpafo\,  ^^  Homeric  Qmettiotui^ 
i'OfOipiKa  OfTVpiara),  a  fragment  '<  On  the  %x"  {lUpl 
Jrvyac),  **  An  EfiitU  to  Aneho,  the  £gyprtan"  (llpdi 
*Ave6a  rihf  klyimTUv^e^  treatise  '' On  the  FivePred- 
ieabUt*'  {UepH  r&v  vivre  favCiv)y  commonly  prefix- 
ed to  the  logical  works  ot  Aristotle,  **  Thtmghu  on 
intelUgibUs**  (Ilpdc  t6  vorrr^  'Afopuxfioi),  a  treatise 
**  On  Abgtinenee  from  AnimMl  footT*  (Uefii  ^mtox^V 
rdv  ifofrnxyv),  a  •'  Life  of  PMnus"  (lUfu  UXaripoo 
/Siovy,  **  A  Commentary  on  the  Harmonics  of  PioUmy" 
(fiSc  ^  *Apfiovuca  UroXefiaiou  vffMtvmui),  and  a  few 
other  uninnportant  pieces.  {Enfiela'e  Hietory  of  Phi- 
h$^y,  vol.  2,  p.  66,  oeqq.—SehJ&U,  Hist.  LU.  Gr., 
vol.  6,  p.  181,  oeqq)  The  best  edition  of  the  life  of 
Pythagens  is  that  given  bv  Kiessling  at  the  end  of 
his  ednion  of  Iamblichus*s  Life  of  Pythsgoras  (Ltps., 
181^  8  vols.  Svo) ;  of  the  treatise  on  Ab^inence  from 
Animal  Food,  the  best  is  that  of  Rhoer  {Lugd.  Bat., 
1793,  4to),  which  containa  also  in  the  same  volume 
Van  6oen*a  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs.  The  life  of  Pk>tiiins  is  given  with  the  edi- 
tien  of  the  Enneades  of  the  latter. 

PoasfiNNA  or  PoKsiNA  (c^led  also  Lars  Porsenna), 
was  Lucome  of  Closium,  and  the  mostpowerful  of  all 
Ihe  Etrurian  monavcbs  of  his  time.  Tarquinius  So- 
peibos,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne,  finding  the 
inability  of  tiie  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  to  replace 
him,  applied  to  Porsenna.  This  monarch  raised  a 
4»rge  army  and  marched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met 
ty  the  iiomans  near  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculan 
Hill;  bat  almost  at  the  first  encounter  they  took  to 
fli^t,  and  the  Etrurians  pursued  them  impetuously  as 
they  sought  safoty  by  crossing  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
It  was  then  that  the  gallant  feat  of  Codes  was  per- 
Ibrmed,  who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  city's  beins 
taken  «t  once  if  the  eneiny  should  enter  it  along  with 
the  l^ing  Romana,  poated  himself  on  the  bridge,  made 
lisad  against  the  pursuers,  and,  callmg  on  his  country- 
•men  to  cut  down  the  pert  of  the  bridge  between  him 
•and  the  eity,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  when  this  waa 
-•flscted,  and  ewim  in  ealety  to  the  opposite  side. 
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ulum,  and,  sending  his  army  across  the  river  in  bosli, 
the  country,  cut  off  aU  supplies,  and  ndoctd 
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to  the  ntmoet  distress  by  iaminew  In  < 
gency,  Caina  Motina  undertook  to  rid  his  country  of 
this  dangerous  eneniy.  He  made  his  way  into  the 
camp  of  Porsenna,  and  entered  into  tlw  very  pnMoii- 
um,  where  he  slew  the  king's  secretary,  miatakiiw  ^ 
firom  his  appearance,  for  the  monarch  bimaeir  Hs 
was  immediately  seized  and  brought  before  POneoas. 
Here  he  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  the  kinff  thst 
his  dan^  waa  by  no  means  over.  Poneona  ihrest- 
ened  bun  with  death  by  torture-  nnlesa  ha  divulgsd 
the  plots  by  which  his  life  was  threatened.  Noiiaa 
immiediately  atretched  forth  hia  right  hand,  and  throit 
it  into  the  fire  of  an  ahar  which  was  boiling  hefoie 
the  kinff,  saying,  **J3ehQkl  how  much  I  rofurd  your 
threat  c7  torture.'*  He  held  it  in  tbe  Barnes  till  it  wss 
consemed,  wiUiout  a  feature  of  his  stem  countcnaacs 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  pain.  Porsenna,  stmck 
with  his  noble  daring  and  contnmpt  of  suffiwing,  con- 
manded  him  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  Mntius  thni 
told  him,  in  requital  for  his  generosity,  that  hs  wm 
only  one  of  three  hundred  patrician  youtha  who  had 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  that  ho  moat  prepsrs 
for  their  attempts,  which  wonM  be  not  leas  daring  thtn 
his  own.  From  that  time  Mutius  was  cnlled  sSnUa, 
or  **  lefi-hsoded,**  because  be  had  thus  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand.  Alarmed  by  the  dangen  which  threalsaed 
him  from  foes  so  determined,  Porsenna  nftted  tenni 
of  peace  to  the  Romans.  A  treaty  waa  nt  lei^  con- 
cluded, according  to  which  Porsenna  oenaed  lo  main- 
tain  the  cause  of  the  Tarquina ;  but  demanded  the  res- 
titution of  all  the  landa  which  the  Romana  had  at  soy 
time  taken  from  the  atatea  of  Etmria,  and  that  twenty 
hostagea,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidena,  of  the  fint 
bouses,  should  be  given  up  to  him  for  secnritr  thst  ths 
treaty  wotld  be  fiiithfuIW  observed.  The  legend  re- 
lates that  Ckelia,  one  of  the  hoatagea,  nacaped  fitoa 
the  Etrurian  camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber  en  horse- 
back, amid  showers  of  darts  from  her  baffled  ptwsuan; 
but  that  the  Romana,  jealona  of  their  rapututwn  for 
good  faith,  sent  her  back  to  Porsenna.  Kot  to  U 
outdone  in  generosity,  he  gave  to  her  and  her  femali 
companiona  their  freedom,  and  pemitted  her  to  uks 
with  her  half  of  Ihe  youlihs ;  while  she,  with  the  deh- 
cacy  of  a  Roman  maiden,  selected  thone  nofy  who 
were  of  tender  years.  The  Romana  then,  at  ths  find 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  aent,  as  a  preaent  to  ForMO- 
na,  an  ivorv  throne  and  acep^  a  golden  crown,  and 
a  triumphal  robe,  the  oflbrings  by  which  die  EtroKM 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  aoveraignty  of  Tnw 
qninius.  When  Porsenna  quitted  Rome,  be  eotsred 
the  Latin  territoriea,  and  attacked  Aricia,  the  dibf 
town  of  Latiom.  The  Ariciana,  being  aided  by  ths 
other  Latin  cities,  snd  siso  by  the  CunuMiia,  nader 
the  conunand  of  Ariatodemns,  defoafeed  the  Etrnscam 
in  a  great  battle,  and  pot  a  stop  lo  their  \ 
The  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  ^ 
army,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness ;  in  leqnitd 
of  which,  Porsenna  rsstored  to  them  the  lands  which  hs 
had  conquered  beyond  tbe  Tiber.  (£its.,  8, 8,  dec.-* 
PbU.,  Vit.  PuUxc^Ftomu,  1, 1<^.)--Such  ia  anoutline 
of  the  poetical  legends  respecting  the  great  war  with 
Porsenna.  Niabohr  has  examined  die  subject  with  grett 
abflity,  and  has  been  followed  by  Arnold  end  other 
writers.  The  war  with  Porsenna  was  m  reality  a 
great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  natiani 
aeuthward  of  Etroria,  in  the  very  firont  of  whom  ley 
the  Romans.  Tbe  reeidt  of  the  w«r  is,  indeed,  ss 
strangely  dasgnised  es  Cbarlemsgne'sinsasieo  of  Spsin 
is  in  Uie  Romancoa.  Rome  was  completely  confoered; 
all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  woa  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost  Rome  itself  wns 
surrendered  to  the  Etrurian  conqueror  (whence  ths 
langu^  of  TaoitQi:  '^.fiadsm  Jomo  optimi 
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.  • .  qifMm  MM  Ponenn^  dedita  urhe,  neque  CMi 
€#yte,  tenurmre  pohussetU^^^Hist.,  8,  73) ;  hie  sov- 
9smpiXj  WM  fuUy  acknowledged  by  Um  offerings  of 
the  iveiy  throne,  the  aceptre,  crown,  and  triumph- 
•1  robe,  the  aatial  badges  of  submission  amons  the 
^trorian  cities,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  {Dion. 
Hal.f  6,  34.)  The  Romans,  moreover,  gave  up  their 
arvs,  and  only  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  implements  of  husbandry.  Hence  the  language 
of  Pliny  ^34,  14):  *^  In  foiiUrt^  quod  expulri*  regilms 
jHtpulo  Romano  dedit  PorsennOt  nominalim  compre- 
Aeumm  inpfmimuf,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agriciUiwro,  uU- 
rentWT'!''*  In  thia  latter  statement  we  have  an  inci- 
dental hint  of  the  Eastern  origin  and  coetpms  of  the 
Etriuians ;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made 
t9  the  waf)in  which  jtho  Philistines  tyrannised  over 
the  Israoli'tes  during  one  of  their  periods  of  conquest. 
(Compare  1  Samul,  xiii.,  19,  seqq.—Niebukr,  Rom, 
Hut.f  vol.  1,  p.  476,  9eqq.^- Arnold's  History  of 
Ronu,  vol.  1,  p.  126,  #<^.)— The  remains  of  Porsenna 
were  intenred  in  a  spleodid  mausoleum  near  Clnsium, 
for  some  remaiks  on  which  consult  the  article  on 
Clusiooi. 

Pmtviinvs,  a  sea-deity.    {Vid.  Melicerta.) 

PoBos,  king  of  a  part  of  northern  India,  between 
the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  remarkable  for  stat- 
ure, strength,  and  dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander 
Wivaded  India,  Porus  collected  his  forces  on  the  left 
l>ank  of  the  Hydaspes  to  defend  the  passage.  The 
•tjream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and,  at  the  time  Alexander 
coached  it,  was  perhaps  little  less  than  a  mile  bioad. 
The  Macedonian  monarchy'  however,  crossed  the  river 
by  stratagem,  at  the  distance  oi  a  day's  march  above 
ius  camp,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porus.  In  a  sub- 
sequeat  action  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Poms 
bimself,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  On  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  aU  that  Porus  would 
Mk  of  hv  conqoeror  was  to  be  treated  as  a  king ; 
and  when  Alexander  replied  that  this  was  no  more 
than  a  king  must  do  for  his  own  sake,  and  bade  him 
make  some  request  for  himself,  his  reply  was  still, 
-that  all  was  included  in  this.  His  expecUtions  could 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  conqueror's  munificence. 
He  was  not  only  reinsuted  in  his  royal  dignity,  but 
received  a  largo  addition  of  territory.  Yet  it  was 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admiration  of  his 
character  that  determined  Alexander  to  this  proceed- 
ing. His  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  de- 
nee,  to  secure  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  in  the 
Pendjab  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  to  adjust  the  bal- 
ainee  of  power  between  Porus  and  Taxiles,  who  miefat 
have  bocome  formidable  without  a  rival.  (PjiU.,  Vit. 
Alex. — iimon,  Exp.  Al.f  6,  8,  dec.  — Cur^,  8,  8, 
&c,^TkirltoaWs  Greece,  vol.  7,  p.  32.) 

PosiniOM,  I.  a  promontory  in  Caria,  between  Mi- 
letus and  the  lassian  Gulf.  (Mela,  1,  17.)-.II.  A 
promontory  ef  Chios,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ionia. 
— III.  A  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
now  TscMulsche-Aghisi,  d&c. — The  name  implies  a 
INTOmontory  sacred  to  Neptune  {Hoaeidtiv). 

PoaiooN  {Ilooei6uv)i  the  name  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.     {Vid.  Neptunus,) 

PoeiDOMiA.     Vid.  Psatum. 

PosinoNioa,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  and  the  last  of  that  series  of  Stoics 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Ho  taught  at  Rhodes  with  6o  great  reputation,  that 
Pompey  oame  hither*  on  his  return  from  Syria,  after 
the  close  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  his  lectures.  When  the  Roman  conunand- 
er  arrival  at  his  house,  he  forbade  his  lictor  to  knock, 
aa  was  usual,  at  the  door.  The  hero,  who  had  sub- 
dued the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  paid  homace  to 
philosophy  by  lowering  the  fasces  at  the  gate  of  JPos- 
tdoBios.    When  he  was  informed  that  he  was  at  that 


thne  aick  of  tho  goat,  ho  ▼idled  him  in  bia  cimfli^- 
ment)  and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  could  npt 
attend  upon  his  school.    Upon  this,  Posidonius*  fpr- 

Sitting  bis  pain,  gntitied  his  guest  by  delivering  a 
scourse  in  bis  presence,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  honoursble. 
(Ctc.,  Twc,  QtuuLf  2,  25 — Plin.,  Epist.,  6,  3a) 
Posidonios  studied  natural  as  well  aa  moral  science ; 
and,  in  order  to  represent  the  celestial  phenomena,  he 
constructed  a  kind  of  ji/one/anum,  by  moans  of  whi#h 
he  exhibited  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moo|i, 
and  planets  round  the  earth.  (C»c.,  N.  i).,  2,  34.) 
Cicero  says  thst  he  himself  attended  upon  this  philoa- 
opher  {N.  Z>.,  1,  3) ;  and  a  later  writer  asseru,  that 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Marcellos,  A.U.C.  709. 
i^vid.,  s.  v.—E^fisld'e  Hist.  PhUoe.,  vol.  1,  p.  369, 
seq,)  Posidonius  was  also  known  as  ^n  historical 
writer,  having  composed  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Polybius,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Histoiy  of  tlie 
events  that  have  occurred  subsequent  to  Polybiuf" 
{^loTopla  rwv  fiera  UoXv6iov).  It  appears  to  have 
extended  to  B.C.  63,  or  the  close  of  the  Mithradatic 
war.  This  work  is  lost,  and,  though  iu  loss  ia  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  we  have  no  hiatorians  for  the 
period  of  which  it  treated,  yet  our  disappointment  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  Phi- 
Urch  drew  from  it  a  large  part  of  his  materials  for  the 
lives  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sertorius.  {SchSU^  His(. 
lAt.  Gr.y  vol.  4,  p.  76  )  The  fragments  of  Posido- 
nius were  collect^  and  edited  by  Bake,  lAtgd.  Bat.t 
1810,  8vo. — II.  An  astronomer  and  mathematician  ef 
Alexandrea.  |Ie  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  con- 
temporary with,  or  else  a  short  time  posterior  to,  Era- 
tosthenes. He  probably  flourished  about  260  B.C. 
He  is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  his  having 
employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
meaaore  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  means 
of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  According  to  Cleoni- 
edes,  he  concluded  that  it  was  240,000  stadia ;  hoi, 
according  to  Strabo,  be  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is 
the  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactica, 
mentioned  in  the  firat  chapter  of  Elian's  work  on  the 
same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 
(Consult  in  relation  to  him,  Delambre,  in  Biogr.  Unin,^ 
vol.  35,  p.  481,  and  the  work  of  the  same  writer  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  219, 223, 
dec.) 

PosrvBRTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
painful  travails  of  women.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  h  633.*^ 
Varro^  ap.  GtU.f  N,  A.,  16,  16.  —  Gruter,  Jnscript,, 
p.  60,  n.  9.) 

PoTAMiDis,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rivera  and 
fountains,  as  their  name  (derived  from  vorofwct^a 
river^')  in^>lie8. 

PoTAMON,  a  philoaopher  of  Alexandrea,  whose  era 
ia  not  determined.  While  he  selected  what  he  judged 
most  tenable  from  every  system,  he  pretended  to  form 
of  these  extracts  a  aeparate  doctrine  of  hia  own ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  not  aufiicient  details  to  ei^abla 
us  to  judge.  {Diog,  Laert.,  1,  21 . '^  Tran^momi, 
Manual  of  Phil.,  p.  172.) 

PoTAMos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected  with  the 
tribe  Leontia,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xanthus.  {Pausan.,  1,91.)  The  remains  of  Potemot 
are  laid  down  in  modern  maps  at  the -mouth  of  a  small 
river  to  the  sooth  of  port  Raphti.  {Cramer's  Aneisnt 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  381.) 

PoTioABA,  a- city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  iatb- 
mus  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  tho 
mainland.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Corintbiana  {Tht^ 
cyd..  1, 66. — Seymn,,  eh.,  v.  628),  though  at  what  pe- 
ruxl  ia  not  apparent ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed 
some  time  before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus  that  it  aent  troope  to  Plataia  (9, 28),  having 
already  surrendered  to  the  Persiana  on  theirmaich 
into  Greece.    {Herod.,  7,  123.)    Bat,  after  the  battio 
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of  Sikmis,  It  clo«ed  its  gfttet  agtiost  Artaburos,  wbo. 
At  the  head  of  ar  large  detachment  from  the  army  des- 
tined to  act  under  Mardonioa,  had  etccrted  Xerxes 
to  the  Helleapont.  On  his  return,  this  general  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  of  which  he  would  probably  have 
obtained  posaession,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
ita  citizens,  had  not  the  plot  been  actually  diacovered. 
The  attempt  subsequently  made  agminet  Potidsa  by 
the  Persians  proved  very  disastrous,  from  a  sudden 
influx  of  the  sea,  which  occurred  as  the  troops  were 
crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town,  and  whicn  occa- 
sioned  the  losa  of  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  forces, 
obliging  the  remainder  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  {He- 
rod.^  8,  137,  9eqq.)  After  the  termination  of  this  war, 
Potidea  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  subjection  of 
the  Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city. 
We  learn  from  Thucydidea,  that  the  harsh  conduct  of 
Athens  towards  the  Potidvans,  who  were  naturally 
inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest,  compelled  them  to  re- 
▼olt,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of  Perdiccas  and  the 
Corinthians  (1,  56,  seqq.).  After  a  severe  sction,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  finally  victorious,  the  town 
was  regularly  besieged  by  both  sea  and  land ;  but  it 
was  not  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year 
that  it  capitulated,  when  the  Athenian  troops,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  plsgue/ which  had  been  conveyed 
thither  from  Athens,  entered  the  place,  the  inhabitants 
being  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  they  choae.  It 
vraa  afterward  recolonized  from  Athens.  {Thucyd.^  2, 
70.)  On  the  occupation  of  Amphipolia,  and  other 
towns  of  Thrace,  by  Brasidas,  that  ffeneral  attempted 
to  seize  upon  the  ffarrison  of  Potidea  ;  but  the  at- 
tack having  failed,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
walls.  {T%ucyd.,  4,  186 )  Many  years  after  this 
event,  Potidea  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens 
{Xen.t  Hist  Gr.^  5,  316) ;  as  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rua  that  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus,  general'  of  that 
republic,  tt  was  subsequently  occupiml  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  allowed  the  Athenian  troops  to  return 
home  without  ransom. — When  Cassander  ascended 
the  throne,  he  fouiided  a  new  city  on  the  nock  of  the 

Kntnanla  of  Pallene ;  thither  he  tranaferred  the  in- 
bitanta  of  several  neighbouring  towns,  and,  among 
others,  those  of  Potidea,  and  th^  remnant  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Olynihus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Macedonian  citiea  in  opulence  and 
aplendour.  From  Procopius  we  learn  that  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  barbarian  Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vea- 
tige  of  it  remaining.  {Bell.  Pert.,  3,  4.— De.  JEdif., 
4,  8. — Cramer* 8  Ane.  Oreece,  vol.  1,  p.  344,  eeqq.) 

PoTiTios.    Vid.  Pinarius. 

PoTNliB,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  about  ten  stadia  to  the 
aoothwest  of  Thebes.  It  had  a  sacred  grove  dedica- 
ted to  Ceres  and  Proaerpina.  (Xen.,  Hisi.  Gr.f  5, 
451.)  It  waa  here  that  Glaucos  waa  aaid  to  have  been 
torn  in  piecea  by  hie  infuriated  mares.     {Strabo,  409. 

'Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  367.)    The  site  of  this  place,  al- 


readv  in  ruins  when  Pauaanius  wrote,  conesponds 
nearly  with  that  occupied  by  the  village  of  Taki. 
{Gelt*  IHn.,  p.  110.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  some 
authors  regarded  Potnis  as  the  Hypothebe  of  Hpmer. 
(£.,  3,  605.) 

PtJBifESTi,  now  PaUitrinAf  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  southeast  of  Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  interve- 
ning distance  35  miles  (300  stadia) ;  but  the  Itiner- 
aries give,  more  correctly,  33  mtlea.  Ita  citadel  is  de- 
acribM  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  ita  strengjth  of  po- 
aition.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  loftv  hill  which 
overhonff  the  city,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  chain  by  a  narrow  slip  of  inferior  eleviition. 
The  origin  of  Preneste,  like  that  of  many  of  the  an- 
cient towna  in  Italy,  ia  fabulous.  According  to  some, 
ir  was  founded  by  Ceculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan  (Ftr^., 
JEn,,  7,  678) ;  while  others  aacribe  it  to  a  chief  of  Ute 
name  of  Prenestus,  grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
{Zenodat.,  Troezen.tap.  8uph,  Bysr.)  Stniw,  how- 
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ev«r,  telli  as  more  plainly  that  it  dafiD^d  t  Greek 
origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  UoXtforifapo^ 
(386).  Pliny  (3,  6)  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  Stephana.  We  may  infer  from  Bionyaioa 
(1,  31)  that  Preneste  was  afterward  colonized  by  Al- 
ba. It  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Latin  towns,  in 
becoming  subject  to  Rome,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  made  in  common  to  assist  the  family  of  Tai- 
quin.  (Lte.,  3,  19.)  Subaequentlv  we  find  the  Pre- 
neatini  oftener  uniting  with  the  Volaci  and  other  ene- 
mies in  their  attacka  on  Rome,  than  remaining  firm 
in  their  allegiance  to  that  power.  (Lte  ,  6, 37. )  They 
were  defeated,  however,  by  T.  Quinctiua  Chicinnatna, 
near  the  river  Allia,  and  eiffht  of  their  towns  and  cas- 
tlea  fell  into  die  victor*8  hands,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  submit.  {Id.,  6,  39.)  Asain  they  revolted, 
and  were  again  conquered  by  CamiUus.  {Id.,  8,  18.) 
— ^The  strength  of  Preneste  rendered  it  a  place  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  contending 
parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  It  was  induced  to  ioin 
the  cauae  of^the  latter  by  Cinna,  and,  during  the  ahoit 
success  which  that  faction  obtained,  waa  ita  stroneest 
hold  and  aupport.  But,  on  the  return  of  Sylla  from 
the  war  against  Mithradates,  Preneste  had  soon  reason 
to  repent  the  part  it  had  taken.  The  younger  Marioa, 
defeated  by  that  victorious  commander,  was  aoon  obli- 
ged t6  take  refuge  within  its  walls  ;  and,  when  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  his  confederatea  failed  in  raising 
the  siege,  he  preferred  to  die  by  the  sword  of  one  of 
his  own  soldiers  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries. Preneste  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Tic- 
tors,  who  did  not  fail  to  aatis'fy  their  thirst  of  yengeance 
by  a  bloody  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  which  finally  waa 
sold  by  auction.  {Appian,  BeU.  Civ,,  I,  94. — PhU.^ 
Vit .  SyU. — Flor, ,  3, 31 . )  It  survived,  however,  these 
disasters,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  gathered  atrength 
from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  hastening  its  downfall.  Even  Sylla 
himself,  as  if  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  cruelty, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  embelliahing  one  of 
its  public  edifices,  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  a 
goddess  whose  protection  he  specially  acknowledged. 
Preneste  was  again  threatened  in  the  tumult  excited 
by  the  seditious  Catiline  ;  but,  aa  he  himself  boasUi 
was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  foreaight  of  Cicero. 
{Cat.,  1, 3.)  In  the  wars  of  Antony  and  OctaTianua, 
it  was  occupied  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  the  former,  and  be- 
came the  cnief  hold  of  that  party.  But  it  does  not 
sppear  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  contests. — But 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Preneste  was  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Both 
historians  and  poeta  make  mention  of  its  celebrity,  as 
well  as  of  the  magnificence  of  its  structure.  Cicero, 
in  his  treatise  on  Divination  (3, 41),  alludes  more  than 
once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pr€Bnestina  sortes ;  and  relatea,  that  when  the 
celebrated  Cameadea  came  to  Rome  and  visited  Pre- 
neste, he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  the  goddess  of  that 
city.  From  this  anecdote,  it  is  evident  that  thia  tem- 
ple was  much  more  sncient  than  the  time  of  Sylla, 
who  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have 
erected  it.  The  veneration  m  which  this  temple  waa 
held  is  also  apparent  from  the  privilege  which  it  en- 
joyed of  affording  an  asylum  to  criminaia  and  fugitires. 
{roiyb.,  6,  II.)  Sylla,  however,  certainly  beautified 
the  edi6ce  ;  for  Pliny  says,  the  first  mosaic  pavement 
{lithoetratei)  introduced  into  Italy,  was  made  by  order 
of  that  general  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Preneste. 
{FUn.,  36, 35.) — ^Whether  the  famous  Barberini  pave- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  waa  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
this  building,  be  the  same  as  that  of  Sylla,  ia  very 
doubtful.  ■  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus  often  made 
excursions  from  Rome  to  Preneste,  but  generally  eon 
[  pkiyed  two  daya  in  joomeyiog  thither,    (ilii^.,  97.)— 
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Among  tbft  pndnotioiM  of  the  taritary  of  PitniMte, 
none  m  m  often  xofluirkod  u  iu  walnoU.  {Cat, ^  JR. 
Jl^t  8.)  HoDco  the  PrBoeslini  are  eometunes  nick- 
nemed  NuctdtBt  especially  by  CieecOt  who  qaotee  Lu* 
ciline  as  his  aothoht j  for  so  ooiog.  {De  Orat.,  S,  S6S.) 
Bat  Festas  accounts  for  the  name  in  another  manner ; 
he  says,  the  Pisnestini  were  so  called  from  their  coun- 
trymen having  subsisted  on  walnuts  when  besioged 
by  Hannibal  in  Casilinum,  the  garrison  of  which  they 
formed,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Lio.,  28, 17. — L,^ 
19.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Prsnestini  appear 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities  of  idioms  which  distin- 

Kished  them  from  their  neighbours.    This  is  seen  from 
«tos  it,  V.  Tammodo.— P/aaOM,  True,,  8.  2.— 
QuimtiL^  ItuL  Or^  1»  6.->*Craiii«r*«  .^nc.  iAi/y,  vol. 

Pn^ToaU,  or  Aoousta  Peatoeia,  a  city  of  Cisal* 
pine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  It  was  built 
•n  the  site  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Vano, 
when  chat  commander  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
prass  the  plundering  movements  of  the  Salassi  and  to 
eeiae  upon  their  country.  Augustus  honoured  the 
rising  colony,  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Pre- 
torta.  {Strabo,  205.)  It  is  now  known  as  Aostt^ 
which  flives  its  name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it 
liee,  and  where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen. .  According  to  Pliny  (6, 10),  Auffusta 
Pretoria  m%M  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of  ludy  to 
the  north.    {Cmmer'9  Ane.  lUdy^  vol  1»  p.  50.) 

PnATiiiAa,  a  native  of  Phiius,  contemporary  with 
.£schyliis,  aiMl  a  dramatic  poet  of  considerable  talent. 
He  once  obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest 
pre-eminence  of  the  youthful  iEschylus  probably  de- 
terred the  Phliasian  ftom  continuing  to  cultivate  the 
graver  tbrm  of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
and  mixed  kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its 
eactemal  foim  and  mythological  materials,  Pratinas 
added  a  chorus  of  Satyrsi  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
%nni%,  and  movementa.  This  new  composition  waa 
called  the  Satyric  DramOf  of  which  he  must  therefore 
be  regarded  aa  the  inventor.  (Suid,^  s.  a.  Uparlvac. 
— CoMM^M  Sut,  Poe*.^  p.  122,  9€qq»)  Pratinas,  ac- 
ooiding  to  Suidaa,  exhibited  fifty  dramaa,  of  which 
tbirty-two  were  satyric  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con- 
eeqoence  of  that  accident,  me  Athenians  built  a  stone 
tbMtre.  The  Phliasians  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
Ugfat  in  the  diamatic  performances  of  their  country- 
man (Sekngidtr,  de  Orig.  Trag.y  p.  90),  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (2,  13X  erecteid  a  monument  in  their 
narkei-piaoe  in  honour  of  "Aristias,  the  son  of  Pra- 
tinas, wno,  with  his  father,  excelled  all  except  iEschy- 
lua  in  writing  satyric  dramas.*'  Pratinaa  wrote  also 
Hjrpprcbemes.  {AikeMut,  14,  p.  617,  e,— Theatre 
a/the  Gruka,  p.  61,  4^ked,) 

PtAXAOdBAS,  an  Atheniao,  who  flourished  about 
346  A.D.  At  the  age  of  nineteeui  he  published  a 
HistoiT  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and,  three  years,  after, 
the  Idle  of  Constantino,  in  which  he  speaks  favourably 
of  that  prince,  a  circumatance  which  would  show  that 
Prazagoras  was  not  a  very  bigoted  pagan.  He  wrote 
alao  a  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  His  works  are 
loot.    (Sekm,  Hisi.  LU.  Gr,,  vol.  6,  p.  335.) 

Pbaxitblbs,  a  sutuary  and  sculptor  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  who  flourished  together  with  Euphranor, 
about  Olympiad  104,  B.C.  364.  The  city  of  his 
birth  ia  uncertain.  Cedrenus  {Afaud,^  265)  notices 
him  ae  a  native  of  Cnidus ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, arising  perhaps  from  the  previous  mention  of  the 
etatue  of  Venns  at  Cnidus.  Meyer  (od  Vfyick,^  Op.^ 
6,  2,  162)  contends  that  he  was  a  native  of  Andros, 
and  adduces  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  epigram  of 
Bamagetes.  {AnthU.  PaL,  7,  365.)  But  no  one 
who  peruses  the  piece  in  question,  free  from  the  in- 
ftneoee  of  preconceived  opinion,  can  view  it  as  estab- 
liahiiig.thia  concliiaion.    The  writer  of  the  lines  speaks. 


indeedt  of  some  Praxitelee  of.  Andros,  but  the  mtm 
Praxiteles  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks* 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Praxiteles  was  a 
native  of  raros.  (SUUgt  Did.  Art.,  p.  107.) --In 
praising  Praxiteles  as  an  original  inventor,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  style,  wnters  very  generslly  have 
mistaken  the  influence  exercised  by  his  genius  upon 
the  progress  and  character  of  aculpture.  Finding  the 
higheat  sublimity  in  the  more  maaculine  graces  of 
the  art  already  reached;  perceiving,  also,  that  the 
taste  of  hia  age  tended  thitherward,  he  resolved  to 
woo, extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beautiea  of 
s^le.  In  this  pursuit  he  attained  to  eminent  succeas. 
None  ever  more  happily  succeeded  in  uniting  soilness 
with  force,  or  elesance  and  refinement  with  aimplicity : 
his  grace  never  uegeneratea  into  the  affected,  nor  his 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  caught  the  delightful 
medium  between  the  stem  majesty  which  awes,  and 
the  beauty  which  merely  seduces;  between  the  ex- 
ternal allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  but  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality.  Over  his  compositions  he 
has  thrown  an  expression  spiritual  at  once  and  sen- 
aual ;  a  voluptuousness  and  modesty  which  touch  the 
most  insensible,  yet  startle  not  the  most  retiring.  The 
worka  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originab 
or  in  repetitions — the  Faun ;  the  Thespian  Cupid,  in 
the  muaeum  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Apollo  with  a  lizard, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  difficult,  speci- 
mens of  antiquity^ — abundantly  justify  this  character. 
Of  the  works  that  have  utterly  perished,  the  nude  and 
draped,  or  Coan  and  Cnidiau  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared,  scarcely  to  alter.  Indeed,  he  appeara  to  have 
been  the  first,  perhaps  the  sole  master,  who  attained 
to  the  true  ideal  on  this  subject,  in  the  perfect  union 
of  yielding  feminine  gnce  with  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual exprefsioB.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus,  m  her  rep- 
resentative the  Medicean,  still  enchants  the  world. 
{Menus,  HUtory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  63.)  An  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  may  be  found  in 
Sillig  {Diet,  Art,,  p.  108,  seqq.).  For  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni- 
dus ;  and  for  the  atory  of  the  Cupid,  vid,  Phryne. 

PaiAMiDBS,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris,  as  being 
son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Hector,  Deiphobus, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Trojan  noonarch. 
{Ovid,  Hcr.—Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  295,  die.) 

PaiAMOs,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Laomo- 
don.  When  Hercules  took  tfaie  city  of  Troy  (etd. 
Laomedon),  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his  prisoners ; 
but  his  sister,  Hesione,  redeemed  him  from  captivity, 
and  he  exchanged  his  original  name  of  Podarces  for 
that  of  Priam,  which  siffuifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
{Vid,  Hesione,  towards  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
also  Podarces.)  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  employed  himself  with  well-directed 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father's  orders, 
Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced  for  Hecuba,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dymas  the  Phrygian  {II ,  16,  718),  or,  sccording 
to  others,  of  Cisseus.  {Euriv,,  Hec.^  3.)  Hecuba 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (//.,  24,  496),  of 'whom 
the  chief  were.  Hector,  Paris  or  Alexander,  Deipho- 
bus, Helenus,  Tro'ilus,  Polites,  Polydorus,  Cassandra, 
Creiisa,  and  Polyxena.  After  bo  had  reigned  for  soma 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a 
desire  to  recover  bis  sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules 
had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon, 
hia  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  hie 
aon  Paris,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris, 
to  whom  the  goddess  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fair- 
eat  woman  in  the  world  (vid.  Paris),  neglected,  in  aome 
measure,  his  father's  injunctions,  and,  as  if  to  make 
reprissls  upon  the  Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Meoelaiis,  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of 
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h&t  huitmod.  This  Yiolatioti  of  betpittiitf  kindfod  ihe 
if«nie8  6f  war.  All  the  mxiCert  of  Helen,  it  the  leqtteet 
^  Meiielaiis  (vid.  MeneUiis),  assembted  to  kvenge  vha 
iWuclidn  of  hit  spouse,  and  the  combined  armament 
e«t  sail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the  im- 
pending blow  n'y  the  restoration  of  Helen ;  bm  this  he 
HBfnaed  to  do  when  the  ambassadora  of  the  Greeks 
came  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Troy  was  accordingly 
beleaguered,  and  frequent  skinnishes  took  place,  in 
which  the  success  was  various.  The  siege  was  con- 
tinued for  ten  soecessive  years,  and  Priam  bad  the 
misfortune  to  see  the  greater  psrt  of  his  sons  fall  in 
defence  of  their  native  city.  Hector,  the  eldest  of 
th^se,  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  support ;  but  he,  too,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was  slam  by  Achil- 
les. The  ^her  thereupon  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  and  ransom  the  body  of  the  bravest 
of  his  children.  The  gods  interested  themselves  in  his 
behalf,  and  Mercury  was  directed  to  guide  the  aged 
monarch  in  safenr  amid  the  dangers  m  the  way,  and 
conduct'  him  to  tne  tent  of  Achilles.  The  ttaeeting  of 
Priam  and  Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting.  The 
conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention 
abd  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  dignity,  his  years, 
and  his  misfortunes ;  and  Priam,  in  a  suppliant  man- 
ner, addressed  the  prince  whose  hands  had  robbed  him 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  sons.  Achilles  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties.  He  restored  Hec- 
tor, and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  12  days  for  the 
ftineral  of  his  son.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betray- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and  iGne- 
as,  and  Priam  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ot  Jupiter  Herceeus,  at 
v^hich  thaf  prince  had  killed  the  wounded  Polites,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Prism,  who,  afler  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  had  fled  thither  for  protection  during 
the  burning  of  the  city.  (Horn.,  JR.,  24,  139,  seqg. — 
Virg,,  JBn,,  2,  5OT,  ic.— ilbra/.,  Od.,  10,  14.— /fy- 
gin.,fab.,  110.— Q.  Smym.,  15,  226.) 

PriIpus,  I.  a  deity  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was  a  ru- 
ral god,  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  a 
city  on  the  Hellespont  famous  for  its  vineyaids.  Pri- 
apus  was  not,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  employment 
usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romans  after  they  had 
adopted  his  worship,  merely  the  god  of  gardens,  but  of 
fruitfulness  in  general.  **  This  god,"  says  Pansanias, 
"  is  honoured  elsewhere  by  those  who  keep  sheep  and 
^ats,  or  stocks  of  bees,  calling  him  the  son  of  Bac- 
dius  and  Venus.  *'  {Paiuan. ,  9, 3 1 . )  Fishermen  also 
made  offerings  to  him,  as  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
fisheries  (Anihd.,  6,  33, 190, 192) ;  and  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy, Priapus  of  the  Itaven  {Aifievirac)  is  introduced, 
mving  a  pleasing  description  of  the  spring,  and  inviting 
we  mariners  to  put  to  sea.  It  was  fabled  that  Priapus 
Was  the  son  of  Venus  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  on 
bis  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  at  the  Lampsa- 
cene  town  Apamis.  Owing  to  the  malignity  of  Juno, 
be  was  bora  so  deformed  that  his  mother  was  struck 
With  hprror  and  renounced  {^mfpvelTo)  him.  {Schd. 
dd  ApoU.  Rhod.,  1, 932.)  Others  said  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Bacchus  by  Chione,  or  a  Naiad  (Sehol.  ad 
Theocr.,,  1,  21) ;  others,  that  he  had  a  long-eared  fa- 
ther, Pan  or  a  satyr,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  his  own 
Acred  beast,  the  ass.  {Afrdn.,  ap.  Macrab.,  Sat.,  6, 
6.^0vid,  Fait.,  1, 391.— /i.  ib.,  6, 345) ;  others  gave 
him  Mercury  or  Adonis  (Hygin.,  fab.,  lW):^Eudocia, 
ti)y  or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire.  {Eudoeia,  845.) 
-—Priapus,  like  the  otheir  rural  gods,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
blexiOn.  His  cloak  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruiU ; 
ne  has  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  usually  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty. {KeighlUy*t  Mythology,  p.  236.)  Knight  takes 
ft  more  philosophical  view  of  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  this  deity.  According  to  him,  Priapus,  like 
Osirii,  is  a  type  of  thft  great  generating  or  productive 
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priMipUi  of  tbe  tttiretse.  fo  it 
he  is  celebratad  by  tba  Qtmk  poets  nndw  the  title  of 
Love  or  Attmetionf  the  first  principle  of  Animation ; 
the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  legulator  and  di*> 
poser  of  all  wings.  (Ariotoph.,  Av.,  693,  ad,  Brunek, 
^Parmtemd.,  ap.  Stab,,  e.  \%^Orph,,  Hymn.,  6,  6.) 
He  is  said  to  pervade  tiie  miiverse  with  the  moCM  el 
his  wings,  bringing  pwe  light ;  and  thence  to  be  eaUed 
the  splendid,  the  self-illumined,  tbe  ruling  Priapoe 
{Orpk^t  hynm,,  5,  5) ;  light  being  considered,  in  thie 
primitive  philosophy,  as  the  great  nutritive  principle  of 
allthinn.  {Soph.,  QSd.  Tyr,,  li^7.)  Wings  are  aU 
tribeted  to  him  as  the  emblams  of  spontaneous  mottou ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  sprang  fiom  tbe  egg  of  uigbtj 
because  the  egg  wan  the  ancient  symbol  df  orguiie 
matter  in  its  inert  state.  {Inquiry,  dtc. ,  ^  2d.— C/a«#. 
Joum.,  vol.  t$,  p.  12.) — The  same  writer  considers 
the  name  Priapus  as  equivalent  to  jBrtapue  (DPiA* 
nOTX),  i.  e.,  **C/amor0tts,"  from  the  ancient  custon 
ot  attaching  bells  to  siataee  and  iigures  of  thoa  deity } 
the  'ringing  of  belts  and  datter  of  metals  being  tlflaost 
universally  emplpyed  as  a  meana  of  ooMOciatioD,  and 
a  charm  agamst  the  destroying  and  inert  powcsu. 
{Claaa.  Jaum.,  vol.  26,  p.  48.)  Scbwenci  makee 
Priapus  identicsl  with  the  Sun,  ifae  great  aooaee  of 
life  and  fecundity ;  and  uking  utnta,  "father,*^  as  a 
cognate  term,  derives  Upiairoc  from  BpUrtta^  {fipi,  in* 
tensive,  and  ofror),  **  tkt  mighJiy  faiker,**  i.  e.,  the 
great  parent  of  being.  {And^ung.^  p.  217.)^H.  A 
town  of  Myaia,  not  far  from  Lampsacus,  wbkh  bad  a 
harbour  on  the  Propontia.  It  derived  ita  nuMBe  Irom 
the  god  Priapus,  who  was  worshipped  bete  witb  pec»> 
liar  honours ;  and  to  this  place  he  is  said  to  have  Re- 
tired when  driven  away  from  Lampsacus*  Tbe  mod- 
era  name  is  Karaboa.    (F/tn.,A  31 ' — Meia,  I,  19.) 

PtiiRS,  a  city  of  Caria,  n(H'th  of  tbe  moutb  of  tbo 
Mttander,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Myeale.  It  wae 
not  properly  k  maritime  place,  and  boih  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  remove  it  aome  distance  inland.  Yet  Herod- 
otus speaks  of  the  vessels  which  it  furaished  for  the 
Ionian  fleet  (6,  6),  and  Scylax  assigns  it  two  baiboom 
(37).  One  of  these  wss  probably  choked  up  at  e  later 
period  by  the  altemtions  which  the  Mvander  bar  made 
along  tms  coast.  Priene  Was  sn  lonisn  colony  (P«m- 
san.,  7,  2),  and  formed  one  of  the  twelve  confederate 
cities  of  the  Ionian  league ;  it  lay,  however,  acconiiii|f 
to  Herodotus  and  all  subsequent  writers,  in  Caria. 
(Herod.,  1, 142.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  Bias,  cue 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Gree<$e.  The  ancient  city  would 
seem  to  have  existed  as  late  as  A.D.  18M.  (PecAy- 
mereg,  vol.  1,  p.  820.)  The  modern  village  of  8am 
son-KaUH  now  occupies  its  site.  {Manmtri,  Oeagr.^ 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  264.) 

PtiscilNtfs,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mmm»« 
rians  of  antiquity,  suroamed  CasarienMa,  eitoer  froai 
having  been  bom  in  C«ssrea  in  Palestine,  or  Dram 
having  thero  principally  taught  his  art.  He  passed  n 
part  of  his  lire  at  Constantinople,  during  tbe  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian  ;  as  appears,  not  only  from  tbn 
title  of  the  1 8th  chapter  of  the  Orthography  of  Oaaai^ 
odoras,  hts  contemporary,  but  also  from  s  Hamberg 
manuscript  bearing  the  following  inscription :  **  Pri9^ 
dam  art  Grammatica  iriri  ehqueniiaakm,  grantmaiiti 
Casariensit ;  seripsi  ego  Theodoms  Dienystt  V.  Z>. 
memorialis  sderi  scttnH,  epittolarum  tt  adjicwr  V.  M. 
quaatoru  in  urbe  Roma  tonstantinopoHiana  die  Cel. 
Oct.  indictione  quinta*  Olibrio  viro  elatiatimo  Cot.** 
This  Olibrius  was  sole  consul  in  A26,  the  year  in  wbicb 
the  manuscript  wss  written,  the  copyist  cf  which  ealle 
himself  the  disciple  of  Priscian.  (Fabr.,  Bibl,  Lai., 
vol.  3,  p.  398,  ed,  Emesti.)  Priscian  is  the  aetbor  of 
the  most  complete  grammar  that  baa  come  down  to  «e 
from  the  ancients.  It  is  entitled  "  Contm^n/erteriNM 
grammaticorum  Ubri,  xviii.,**  or  "Ite  oeto  partikmf 
oraHonia  earundemque  contirueHone,*^  and  is  add 
ed  to  Jnban,  e  man  of  oonaolaf  end  pctrieiia  i 
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The  fini  tiitoen  bookt,  wkidi  an  eonmonly  slyM 
««tlie  OvteC  PriMMn,^  tiMi  of  the  e%ht  p«rt»  •# 
cpecch;  tbs  l^st  two,  getionlly  called  "the  Little  Pris- 
eran,*'  are  oecDpied  with  the  Syntax.  (Pitftdk.,  p. 
SfS.)  This  ia  not,  how%¥er,  the  only  gtamnatical 
work  of  Friseian;  we  have  alio  from  him  treatiaei 
fm  aeeenta ;  on  the  declenaion  of  nouna ;  on  comie  me- 
tiea ;  on  nnaibera,  mlea,  and  measures  {**D§  figuru 
€i  nami%iht9  fmrnetorumi  ei  de  normig  me  fmitri- 
foO,  Ac.  He  ia  probahly,  too,  the  aothor  of  tbiee 
poema,  erroneously  aacribed  to  Rhamniua  Fannioa. 
One  of  theae  b  a  fersiott  of  the  itinerary  of  Diony- 
eioa  of  Charax,  the  aeeond  ii  on  wei^hta  and  meaa- 
vrea,  and  the  third  on  the  atara.    The  Arat  of  theae 

rma,  entitled  Pme^eait  ^  DianyWt  or  De  situ  or- 
terrttt  ii  an  imitation  rather  than  atrict  veraion 
of  tho  Qroek  original,  and  eonsiats  of  1087  Teraea. 
FViaeian  fbllowa,  in  general,  the  author's  train  of  ideas  ; 
Irat  he  makea,  at  the  aame  time,  certain  alterationa 
which  he  deema  neceaaary,  eapeeially  in  aubstituting 
Chriatiin  ideaa  for  what  related  in  the  origmal  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  heathen  goda.  To  the  deacription  of 
piteea  he  aMs  variooa  remarkable  paitienlaTa,  gener- 
afly  obtained  from  Solinua.  The  object  being  the  in* 
atnetioB  of  the  yonnfl,  to  whom  he  wiahed  to  present 
ft  general  sammary  of  geomphy,  he  writes  in  a  very 
dear  and  aimple  style,  without  even  ventortng  on  any 
flight  of  poetry.  The  poem  on  weigku  and  msmtureM 
ia  incomplete ;  we  have  only  163  veraea.  In  the  fiiat 
65,  the  aothor  treata  briefly  of  weighta,  probably  bo- 
tettse  be  had  alread^r  diaensaed  thia  branch  of  his  snb- 
ieet  mote  fully  in  his  proae  work  already  mentioned. 
He  enters,  however,  into  very  full  details  respecting 
the  meaaurea  of  liqoida  and  fruits,  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  poem  is  entirely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
FViscian*8  contains  no  more  than  800  verses ;  it  is  a 
dry  nomenclatoie  of  the  atan  and  planeta,  and  is  en- 
titled **  Efitmme  fhttitamen^'*  or  **  De  SidtrOtu.** 
These  three  poema  are  ^on  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Weniadorff*a  Poeta  Latmi  Mincreg,  and  the  third  alao 
in  Bnrmann'a  Antholo^  (vol.  S,  p.  333).  The  gram- 
matical wofka  of  Friseian  are  given  by  Potschius 
MMHif  the  OrmimttHci  Latini,  1605.  The  lateat  edi- 
tion  of  the  Grammatical  Commentariea  ia  that  of 
WkiM,  lApg.y  1810,  S  vola.  8vo ;  and  of  the  minor 
worka,  that  of  Undemanii,Lii^.B«l.,  1818.  {SekoO, 
HiH.  Lii.  itom.,  vol.  8,  p.  118,  8S8.  — B3Ar,  CUteh, 
Mm.  LU.,  p.  541.) 

Ptivnairov,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volaci ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  but  partially  lost 
in  that  of  the  modem  Piperno,  which  maras  ita  sitoar 
tioii.  Virgil  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  Camilla  {JEn,<, 
11,  699).  We  have  the  aulhority  of  the  aame  poet 
<l.  c)  for  aacribing  it  to  the  Yolact ;  but  Strabo  (231) 
nvoold  seem  to  conaider  the  Privematea  as  a  diatinct 
people  from  the  Volaci,  for  he  particularizea  them 

mg  the  pettv  nations  conquered  by  the  Romana 
incorporated  in  Latium.    The  aame  geographer 

iwhere  pointa  oot  the  attuation  of  Privemum  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Appian  Waya.  (Straio,  837.) 
This  apparently  inaignificant  place,  trusting,  aa  it  would 
eeen,  to  ita  natural  atrength  and  remote  aituation,  pre- 
■umad  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Rome  by  making 
itteonrione  on  the  neighboaring  coloniea  of  Setia  and 
Noiha.  (Lie.,  7,  15.)  A  conaul  was  immediately 
deepelehed  to  chaatise  the  offendera,  and  in  the  aab- 
ttiosmn  of  the  town  obtained  the  honoura  of  a  triumph. 
The  Ptivematea  again,  however,  renewed  their  hoatile 
depredationa ;  and  the  ofibnce  waa  repeated  ao  often, 
thsft  it  was  found  neceaaary  to  demeliah  their  walla  and 
nmote  their  senate  to  Rome.  An  aaaembly  waa  held 
in  that  city,  and  a  debate  enaoed  on  the  puniahment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  inhabitanta  of  Privemum.  A 
dcpo^  of  the  conqoered  town  being  aaked  what  pen- 
eky  their  febellions  oondoet  deaerved,  boldiy  replied, 
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b  who  claim  lhoiK6oe- 


don^**  The  Roman*  had  the  gwwteaiti  and  iooi 
eenae  to  be  pleaesd  with  this  spirited  reply  ;  voA,  n^ 
acead  of  ezeeutrog  farther  aeverity,  they  admitled  the 
Privematea  to  the  righta  of  Roman  citisens.  (Lis.,  % 
1,  eeqq.^'Val.  Mta.t  6,  8.)  Festos,  however,  men* 
tions  it  among  the  frafecturtt^  or  thoae  towns  in  which 
the  prator  at  Rome  adminiatered  juatiee  by  deputy. 
Frotttinna  claaaes  Privemum  among  the  military  colo* 
niea.    (Craffter'a  Ane.  Italy ^  vol.  8,  p.  109,  eeqq.) 

Probits,  I.  M.  AuRBLiDs  Sbvbbos,  a  native  of  Siiw 
miom  in  Pannonia.  Having  been  left  earfy  an  orphaa 
by  hia  fhther  Mazimua,  who  died  a  tribune  in  Egypt^ 
and  having  opened  a  road  to  diatinction  by  hia  awonl> 
he  waa  long  regarded  aa  the  man  upon  whom  the  elee- 
tion  to  the  empire  waa,  at  one  time,  likely  to  fall. 
Aorelian,  when  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  his  own  legion,  which  had  been  that  of  €laudi> 
ua,  aays  in  his  letters,  that,  <*  by  a  sort  of  prerontive  of 
good  fortune,  it  had  been  alwaya  commanded  by  men 
who  were  one  day  to  be  princea."  Tacitus  had  reeoaik> 
mended  Probua  to  the  aenate  aa  a  fitter  person  than  hin^ 
self  for  their  sovereign ;  and,  when  acquainting  Prohna 
with  the  eirevmatancea  of  hia  own  election,  wrote  to 
him,  **Too  know,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  cons- 
monweahh  reata  rather  enon  your  ahomdera,  and  the 
aenatei  knowa  it  too."  Wnen  the  tribonea,  on  the  uan^ 
pation  of  Florianua,  harangued  their  diviaiona  in  dif> 
fersnt'parta  of  the  camp,  they  confined  themaelvea,  on 
a  concerted  plan,  to  describing  what  the  qualities  of 
an  emperor  ahookl  be,  without  directly  naming  Pro- 
hna ;  but  the  cohorts  everywhere,  as  by  a  nnanimeos 
impulse,  broke  oot  into  acclamationa,  **  Probua  A»> 
gustua,  the  gpda  praaerve  thee  !*'  Snatching  a  purple 
robe  from  the  atatue  of  a  neighbouring  temple,  they 
threw  it  over  the  ahoulden  of  Probos,  and  hurried  him 
along  to  a  tribunal  of  turf,  which  bad  been  haatily 
nisd,  that  he  might  debvar  to  them  hia  inaugural  h^ 
rangue.  On  the  receipt  of  the  deapetehss  by  the  se» 
ate,  one  of  their  number,  Manliua,  whoae  torn  it  wae  la 
apeak,  enlarged  upon  the  victoriee  of  Probua  over  thb 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sarmatians  and  Ootha,  tlie 
Panhiana  and  Persiana ;  on  hia  reapeetable  life ;  hia 
clemency  and  juatiee,  in  which  be  raaemUed  Trijan; 
but  he  waa  internipted  by  shoots  of  *<all,  all,"  in  aft- 
teatation  of  their  unanimooa  aaaent.  Though  the  lawa 
had  not  conaolideted,  the  grace  of  Probua  cooiirBMd 
the  privilesea  which  Tacitna  had  granted  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  right  of  appointinff  proconaula,  bearing 
appeala  from  the  courta,  and  ntilytne  the  conatitutiona 
or  edicta  of  the  emperor.  The  rramu  and  Buigond^ 
ana  having  ovemn  Gaul,  Pmboa  marched  to  repel 
their  mvaaion.  In  the  aeveral  battlea  fought  400,000 
of  the  barbariana  fell,  70  citiea  opened  their  gates, 
the  spoil  which  had  been  taken  was  reatorad,  contii> 
botiona  were  furnished  of  com,  of  cattle,  of  henea, 
and  of  sheep ;  16,000  Germans  were  dnushted  into 
the  legiona  of  Rome,  and  nine  princea  o&red  their 
hoetagea  and  their  homage.  Havings  recovered  Gaul, 
he  carried  his  anna  into  the  cooatijee  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Gets  to  aobmit  to  hia  ams  or 
court  hia  alliance ;  overcame  the  Sarmatsi ;  liberated 
Isaoria  from  the  oppreaaion  of  Paifurioa,  a  fioMiia  rob- 
ber, who  waa  alain ;  obtained  by  his  arms  peace  from 
the  Peniana ;  aubdned  the  Blemmyai»  a  people  iahah* 
iting  the  burden  of  Esypt  and  Ethiopia;  rescued 


Goptoa  and  Ptolemaia  from  the  barbarian  yoke ;  re- 
duced Saturoinua,  Procnlos,  and  Bonooos,  the  feimar 
of  whom  bad  naorped  the  aovereignty  In  Eggrpt,  and 
the  two  latter  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  variooa  battlea,  vaa- 
quiahed  the  Vaodala,  many  of  whom  be  had  traaa- 
plantad  to  the  Roman  aoil,  and  who  had  broken  their 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Groope  of  all  nationa  preceded  his 
triumphal  car.  Amid  the  tranaplantea  tieea  that 
formed  a  foraat  in  the  amphitheatre,  thonsanda  of 
ataga,  wild  boara,  and  goata  were  turned  looee  aa 
yiwsforiha moat daitaBMia of  tha people;  thieahuh 
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dnd  bean  wtm  eiposed  to  the  ftichers ;  «nd  t  hun- 
dred liont,  traoafixM  by  the  jftfelins  of  the  hunten, 
ley  etretched  between  iMorian  robben  and  Blemmyan 
captivM ;  of  the  Utter  tradition  tellt  ot,  perhaps  irom 
■ome  peculiarity  in  their  armoar,  that  they  were  bead- 
leas,  and  that  their  eyes  and  mouths  were  aeated  in 
their  breaBU.—It  was  the  favourite,  maxim  of  Probus, 
after  he  had  secured  peace  by  his  victories,  that  in  a 
short  time  soldiers  would  be  unnecesssry.  Vfith  the 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  the  policy  of  a  general,  he 
employed  them,  during  the  intervals  of  war,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  in  the 
planting  of  Mount  Alma,  at  Sirmiuro,  with  vines. 
The  draining  of  a  marsh,  at  the  latter  place,  which 
was  the  place  of  his  birth,  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
soldiers,  impatient  of  their  labours,  aggravated  by  a 
hot  son,  rose  in  mutiny,  and,  pursuing  their  emperor 
into  an  iron  turret,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  more 
convenient  inspection  of  the  workmen,  put  him  to 
death,  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years  and  four  months,  A.D.  882.  The  deed  was  no 
sooner  executed  than  they  repented.  They  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  on  the  mar- 
Ue,  **  Ptobus,  emperor,  a  man  of  real  probity,  the  eon- 
qneror  of  the  barbarians  and  the  uaurpers."  A  weapon 
or  a  piece  of  armour  was  the  sole  share  which  Prooua 
eould  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  of  the  booty  of  the 
field.  On  the  soldien  pressing  upon  him  an  Alan 
horse,  which  was  said  to  run  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day, 
he  said,  *'  it  was  fitter  for  a  runaway  soldier  than  for 
«  fighting  one."  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  stri- 
kingly contrasted  with  the  pride  and  spirit  of  his  bear- 
ing as  a  Roman  general.  An  embassy  from  the  Per- 
sians entered  his  camp  with  a  pompous  retinue,  beai^ 
ing  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  They  found 
hitn  seated  on  the  grass  at  the  hour  of  bis  repast,  hard 
pease  and  coarse  bacon  forming  his  only  viands.  Look- 
mg  up  at  the  aatonished  and  half-incredulous  envoy, 
be  spoke  lightly  of  their  presents,  saying  *'  that  all  their 
king  poaswsed  waa  already  his,  and  that  he  should 
come  for  the  rest  whenever  he  chose."  Then,  remo- 
Tinff  the  esp  which  he  wore,  and  exposing  the  crown 
of  bis  head,  he  added,  "  Tell  your  master  that,  if  he 
^k>es  not  submit  to  Rome,  I  will  make  his  kingdom  as 
bare  as  this  head  is  bald."  The  threat  was  believed, 
end  the  submission  waa  tendered.  (Vopise,,  VU. 
Frob. — Zonm.,  1, 64,  aeqq.-^EUon't  Roman  Emper- 
OTM^  p.  181.) — II.  JSmilius,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Tneodosius.  The  lives  of  excellent  commanders, 
written  b^  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  some  authon.    {Vid,  Nepos.) 

PvocAS,  a  kinff  of  Alba,  after  hia  father  Aventinus. 
He  was  father  ofAmolius  and  Numitor.  (Liv.,  1,  3. 
-*.0ru2,  Met,,  14,  6S2 —Ftrj^.,  £n.,  6,  767.) 

pBocHf  TA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
•diacent  to  iGnaria.  It  is  now  Procida,  {Virg., 
JBn.,  9,  714.  — iSt/.  J/o/.,  8,  542.)  The  poet  last 
quoted  makes  Prochyta  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
giant  Mimas,  as  Inarime  was  on  lapetns  or  Typhosus 
(12,  147). 

PaocLBs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Aigia,  and 
twin-brother  of  Eurysthenes.    (Ktii.  Ettrysthenea.) 

PtocLlDiB,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the  Eurystbenide. 
{Vid.  Eurysthenes.) 

PaocLua,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  New-Pla- 
tonic aect,  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  412.  He 
spent  his  ardent  and  enthosiaatic  youth  at  Xanthus,  in 
Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  where 
hia  parents  resided ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
was  called  **  the  Lycian."  From  Xanthus  he  removed 
to  Alexandrea,  where  he  attended  the  lecturea  of 
OWmpiodorus,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean.  From  Al- 
exandrea he  went  to  Athens,  and  became  the  disciple 
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B  Platonist  Syrianos,  and  of  Asclepigenia,  daugh- 
f  Plotaroh.    At  the  age  of  twen^-eight  he  wxote 


hk  CcmmMttuy  on  ihs  Tmutuo  ^  PiSate,  vriiich  is 
generally  ragaraed  aa  a  maaterpiece  of  eradition. 
Syrianos  designated  him  aa  his  successor,  and  from 
thia  cireumstanee  he  obtained  the  aoname  of  JhUo' 
ckuM  (Ckiddoxoc,  "successor'^).  Proclua  threw  him- 
self blindly  into  the  mystic  theology  of  the  day,  and 
was  initiated  into  the  aicana  of  all  the  Oriental  aects. 
He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  learning, 
but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirements  by  any 
weight  of  understanding.  He  looked  upon  the  Orphio 
Hymna  and  ChaldsBan  Oracles,  which  he  had  dilisent- 
ly  atudied,  aa  divine  revelations,  and  capable  oi  be- 
coming instrumental  to  philosophy  by  meana  of  an  al- 
legoric expoaition;  whereby,  also,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree.  He  called  him- 
self the  laat  Unk  of  the  HermeM:  chain,  that  ia,  the  last 
of  men  consecrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpet- 
ual trsdition,  waa  preserved  the  occult  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries.  (ATartm,  Viia  ProcU,  p.  63,  teyf  .^^ 
Id.  iiid.t  p*  76.)  He  elevated  faith  above  aciencc, 
as  forming  a  closer  bond  of  union  with  Good  and  Uni- 
ty. (Theolog.  Piat.,  1,  26,  29.)  His  sketch  of  phi- 
losophy contains  a  commentary  on  the  doctrinea  of 
Plotinua,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this  point,  that 
there  is  but  one  real  cause  and  principle  of  all  things, 
and  that  thia  principle  is  Unity,  which  produces  all 
things  in  one  uniform  order,  by  triads.  His  obscure 
system  waa  founded  on  an  imperfect  analyais  and  syn- 
thesis of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  admitted 
three  grand  diviaiona,  Exiatence,  Life,  and  Reaaon,  or 
Nodf .  All  these  he  derived  from  Unity,  and  mada 
them  the  souroe  of  three  other  triads.  He  distin- 
guished the  Divinities  (making  tbeae  alao  deecend 
from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triads)  into  Intelligible 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural ;  attributed 
a  supernatural  efficacy  to  the  namM  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and,  like  his  predeceesors,  exalted  Tbeoigj 
above  Philosophy.  Proclus  also  attacked  the  Ohri»> 
tian  religion,  beioff  principally  offended  by  the  doctrino 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  his  three  treatises 
on  Providence,  Fate,  and  Evil,,  he  atates  with  great 
ability  his  notion  that  the  latter  does  not  spring  Stook 
MtttUr^  but  from  the  hmitation  of  power,  and  laboore 
to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotious  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  sound  reason.  Proclua  died  A.D.  486,  with 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  even  for  miraculous  pow- 
er* approaching  adoration,  leaving  behind  him  a  crowd 
of  followers.  {Tennemanny  Manual  of  PkUoMopky^ 
p.  200,  oeqq,,  Johnoon's  transly^Th»  beat  edition  of 
the  entire  works  of  this  philosopher  is  that  of  Couain, 
1820-27,  Parig,  6  vola.  8vo.  We  have  of  Proclns, 
1.  A  work  OD  the  Theohgy  of  Plaio  (Elf  r^  lUd- 
•nnfo^  ^eoXoyiav)^  in  six  IxKtks.  It  waa  publiahed  in 
1618,  fol.,  from  the  Hamburg  press.— 2^  Tktologietd 
Institutes  (XToixeu»atc^eoXoyiKv)%  the  best  edition  (^ 
which  is  that  of  Creuaer,  Francof,  1822,  8vo.-*3.  A 
work  On  Motion  (Ile/M  Kttf^evc),  also  entitled  £ro<^ 
XeuMTit  ^iKJ  ("  Physical  Institutes'*),  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Wels,  Basil.,  1546,  8vo.— 4^ 
A  Commentary  on  ike  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiad 
{'Timfiviffta  etc  ra  *Hat6dov  'Epya  aai  'H/tepoc),  ap- 
pended aa  scholia  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Heaiod. 
6.  A  Grammatical  Ckrestomatky  {Xpecrofiadeta  Tpoit- 
ftariK^),  in  two  books.  It  is  a  sort  oif  treatiae  on 
atyle,  extracted  and  derived  from  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians, and  its  principal  object  ia  to  point  out  the  dif> 
ferent  kinda  of  poetry,  and  the  writers  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  saaae.  We  have  only 
fragments  of  thia  work  remaining,  which  lead  na  to 
regret  very  deeply  the  loss  of  the  other  poitioos» 
These  fragmenu  are  of  throe  kinda :  (a)  Notioea  ex- 
tracted from  the  Chreatomathy  by  Pbotiua,  and  pre- 
aerved  in  his  Bibliotheca.  (0)  A  Life  of  Homer,  which 
owes  its  preservstion  to  its  having  been  placed  by 
aome  copyiats  at  the  head  of  certain  MSS.  of  the  Iliail 
(X)  Aigumenu  of  many  of  the  minor  epic  poema,  v^ 
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fAftainiag  to  the  nylhk  and  Trojaii  ejdtt,  now  loot 
—6.  BighUen  ArgumentM  against  ike  Chmdaim 
('fiiTixec^/iara  i^  caro  XpumavHv).  la  this  work 
ProdiM  aitompla  to  pove  the  etornity  of  the  world, 
that  favourite  toeait  of  Platooism.  The  treatise  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  bad  not  Johaones  Pbiloponos 
writteo  a  refutation,  in  which  he  haa  literally  inserted 
the  work  which  he  attacks.— 7.  A  Commentary  onthe 
Tinunts  of  PUlo  (£ic  rdv  rov  JDuarunfoq  Tifuuw 
^m/tv^fiaTa),  in  five  books.  As  these  five  books  con- 
taia  DO  more  ^n  one  third  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  work  may.  not  have  reached  ua.  entire. 
It  ia  regarded  aa  the  beat  of  the  productions  of  Pro- 
diis,  aiM  has,  oioreover,  the  accidental  merit  of  having 
preserved  for  us  the  work  of  Timaus  of  Locri,  because 
▼iewing  it  aa  the  aooree  whence  Plato  derived  his  ma- 
terials, he  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary.— 
8.  A  Commnntoary  on  the  First  Alcilnades  of  Plato 
(Etc  rdv  UXoTitvoi  npurov  *AXKi6id6ijv).  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Creozer,  Frencof,,  1820,  8vo.~9. 
Commentary  om  ike  RejpubUc  of  Plato  (£ic  rrpf  liXur 
Tuvoc  iroXireiav),  dec.  (SchoUy  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  104,  #sff  .)---Proclus  was  also  the  author  of  six 
hvmqa,  one  to  the  Sun,  another  to  the  Muses,  two  to 
Venus,  one  to  Hecate  and  Janus,  and  one  to  Minerva. 
They  beloog  property  to  the  same  claas  with  the  Or- 
phic hymns.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Hymns  is  that 
of  Boissooade,  Ports,  1824,  32mo. 

PaocNB.     Vid.  Philomela. 

Pkooonnbsus  (or  the  Isle  of  Stags),  an  island  and 
city  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  northeast  of  (jyzicus.  It  is 
DOW  Marmarot  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  Pro- 
pontia  is  derived  (Sea  of  Marmara).  Proconneaus 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
ouppUed  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicui  with 
their  materials.  {Strabor  588.)  The  marble  was 
white,  with  black  streaks  intermixed.  {Blasius^  Ca- 
ryofk,  da  Marm.  An^.)  Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  po- 
•oa  on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native  of  the  city. 
iJIerod.,  4,  14.~^a^..  588.) 

Paocopius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  was  born  at  Cssarea  in 
Palestine,  and  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  profes- 
•ion  of  rhetorician  and  sophist.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  The  indifference 
and  ailence  with  which  he  passes  ever  the  reUgious 
disputes  that  agitated  the  Church  in  his  day  have 
caoaed  him  to  he  suspected  of  paganism,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  regaroed  these  miserable 
quarrels  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
history.  Justin  the  elder  aaaigned  him  to  Belisarius 
as  bis  secretary  and  counsellor,  with-  the  charge  of  ac- 
companying this  general  in  his  several  expeditions. 
This  nomination  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
A.D.  527,  the  year  when  Justin  died..  Belisarius, 
whom  he  had,  m  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
ibllowed  in  his  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dals, sent  him  to  Syracuse,  on  some  business  relative 
to  the  army.  In  556.be  employed  him  usefully  in  his 
oampaiffn  against  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Subsequently 
to  659  be  was  named  a  senator,  and  about  562  prefect 
of  Constantinople,  a  place  which  Justinian  afterward 
took  from  him.  He  oied  at  an  advanced  age.^ — In  his 
History  of  his  own  times  (Tuv  Koff  ovrov  laropiuv 
fiiS^ia  6kt6\  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  four 
bear  the  title  of  Persica^  and  the  others  that  of  Goth- 
tea,  Procopiua  describes  the  wars  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  with  the  Persiana,  the  Vandala,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Goths,  adding  to  the  narrative,  from  time  to 
time,  an  account  of  contemporaneous  events.  Ac- 
cording to  two  modern  Oriental  scholars,  Procopius 
derived  his  material^  .for  an  account  of  Persia  and  Ar- 
fdsnia  from  the  Armenian  work  of  the  Bishop  Puzunt 
Poadus,  who  was  bom  at  Conatantinople,  of  Greek 
paxoDta,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  in  six 
Iwoka.  of  which  the  last  four  have  reached  oa.  IChtk- 
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htm  i$  Cwhed,  and  JP.  M^rtm.-^IUcherGkeM  swr 
PJhst.  andefttu  de  VAsie,  Paris,  1806,  8vo,  p.  294.) 
Procopiua  ia  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  AnecdotOf 
or  aecret  history,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empresa 
Theodora  are  represented  in  the  most  odious  iiffht. 
Procopius  aasigns  as  a  reaaon  for  writing  this  laat 
work,  that  in  hia  history  he  could  not  speak  of  per- 
sons and  things  aa  he  wished.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  third  work,  **  On  the  edificea  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian."  Aa  an  eyewitness  of  many  eventa  which 
he  describes,  Procopius  is  entitled  to  great  attention. 
He  writes  hke  one  free  from  all  the  prejudicea  of  hia 
age ;  when,  however,  he  makea  mention  of  the  emr 
peror  and  hia  court,  he  appears  entitled  only  to  that 
degree  of  credit  which  ia  due  to  one  who  writea  un- 
der the  cooatraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.  The  works 
of  Procopius  form  part  of  the  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.     {SchoU,  vol.  6,  p.  349,  segq.) 

PaocRosTKs,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed  hj 
Theseus  near  the  Cephissus.  He  compelled  travel 
lers  to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and,  if  their  length  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  couch,  he  lopped  off  as  much  of 
their  limbs  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  length  equal. 
If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  he  stretched 
them  to  the  requisite  length.  Theseus  proceeded 
against  and  slew  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  hia 
trae  name  was  Damastes,  and  Procrustes  wss  only  a 
surname.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Thes.,  11.)  Pausanias,  on 
the  other  hand,  makea  it  to  have  been  Polypemon. 
(Paiwon.,  1,  38.) 

PftocDLBiua,  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Au^uatua,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem 
as  to  enter^m  thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  hia 
son-in-law.  He  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection  towards  his  brothers  L.  Licinius  and 
M.  Terentius.  They  had  lost  their  esutes  for  siding 
with  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeiua  thereupoo 
generoasly  shsred  his  own  with  them.  He  was  the 
individual  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence.  H^  destroyed 
himself  when  suffering  under  a  severe  malady.  (Ko- 
rat.,  Od.,  2,  2,  6.— P&n.,  30,  24.) 

pRocDLUs,  I.  JoLiDs,  s  Romao,  who,  after  the 
death  of.  Romulda,  declared  thi|t  be  had  seen  him  in 
appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  be  had  ordered 
him  to  bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrifices  under  the 
name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was 
destined  by  the  ffods  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  {Plut.,  V*c  i2om.— lis.,  1,  16.)— II.  A  Ro- 
man elegiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  an  imiutor  of 
Callimachus,  {Ep.  ex  Pant.,  4,  16,  33.)— III.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandects.  He  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Proculus  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  as  pretorian  pre- 
fect in  the  reign  of  Otho.  (Toci^.,  Hist.,  I,  87.)  He 
gave  name  to  the  legal  party  termed  Proculiatu. 
{Dig.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  leg.  2.) 

Paocf  ON,  a  constellation,  so  called  from  its  rising 
just  before  the  dog-star  (JLpoisvuv,  from  frpo,  "&«- 
/or«,"  "in  front  o/,'*  and  kvuv,  "a dog'');  whence  iU 
Latin  name  of  Antecanis  or  Ante-Canem.  (Compare 
Cicero,  N.  Z).,  2,  44.— P^n.,  18,  28,  and  the  remarks 
of  Ideler  on  the  last-cited  authority. — Stemnamenp 

PaonlfcuB,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  lulia  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  contemporaiy  with  Democritus  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  a  disciple  of  Protagoraa. 
He  flourished  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and  had,  amonff 
other  disciples,  Socratea,  Euripides,  Theramenea,.  and 
Isocratea.  His  countrymen,  after  beatowinff  upon 
him  several  public  employments,  had  sent  him,  it 
seems,  aa  ambaasador  to  Athena,  and  he  was  so  well 
received  here  as  to  be  induced  to  open  a  achool  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  him» 
and  even  with  applause,  but  not  without  sometimes 
employing  irony,  inainualea,  that  a  deaire  of  gain 
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pwn^tod  ^rodicQs  to  open  this  oebool,  tad,  MmJ, 
AO  amtMOd  eoDStdenble  weaHh  by  bis  leetarM.  Phi- 
lostntDs  alao  decliires  that  Prodicat  wu  fond  of  moi^ 
Oy.  He  oeed  to  go  from  one  city  to  another  display- 
ing his  eloquence,  and,  thooffh  he  did  it  in  a  merce- 
naiy  w^,  he  nererthetess  bad  great  honours  paid  to 
btm  in  Thebes,  and  still  greater  in  LacedtBmon.  His 
charge  to  a  pupil  was  fifty  drachms.  The  style  of 
Prodicus  must  have  been  Tery  eloquent)  since  such 
numbers  flocked  to  hear  him,  altbooffh  he  bad  a  disa- 
greeable voice.  {PkUottr.,  Vii.  Soph.)  It  is  related 
(hat  Xenophon,  when  a  prisoner  in  Bosotia,  being  de- 
iiroui  of  hearing  Prodieus,  procured  the  tvquisite  bail, 
and  went  and  gratified  his  curiosity.  {PkiloBtr.,  I.  e.) 
Few  pieces  have  been  oftener  referred  to  than  that  in 
which  Prodicos  narrated  what  is  termed  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules."  The  originsl  is  lost ;  but  we  have  the 
substance  of  it  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (3,  1, 
t\).  Prodicus  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  charge  of  corrupting  their  youth.  Sex- 
tos Empiricus  rtnks  him  amooff  the  atheists,  and  Ci- 
cero remarks  that  some  of  his  doctrines  were  subrer- 
sive  of  all  religion.  {Cie.,  N.  i>.,  1,  adfin.^BayU, 
Diet.,  9.  V.) 

ProbtYdbs,  the  daughters  of  Pnetus,  king  of  Arvo- 
lis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphinod,  and  Iphi- 
tnassa.  They  were  seized  with  insanity  for  contemn- 
iflff,  according  to  one  account,  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
(Apoilod,,  S,  ^^EusuUk.  ad  Od,,  15,  p.  1746.) 
Another  legend  made  them  to  have  been  thus  punished 
lor  castinff  ridicule  on  Juno  and  her  temple.  {Schol. 
md  Od.,  16,  2S6.)  While  under  the  influence  of  their 
|>hrensy,  the  Prmtides  roamed  over  the  plains,  the 
woods,  the  wastes  of  Argolis  and  Aicsdia,  fancying 
ihemselTes  changed  into  cows.  <  Virg. ,  Bclog. ,  5, 48. 
"^Sen.,  ad  loc.)  Prostns  thereupon  applied  to  Me- 
iampus  to  cure  his  daughters ;  but  the  soothsayer,  who 
waa  the  first  that  exercised  the  art  of  medicine,  de- 
manded beforehand,  as  a  recompense,  one  third  of  the 
kingdom.  Pnetus  refused.  Thereupon  the  madness 
of  the  maidens  increased,  and  even  extended  to  the 
«tber  women,  who  killed  their  children,  abandoned 
Iheir  dwellings,  and  fled  to  the  wikls.  The  reluc- 
tance of  ProBtus  was  now  overcome,  and  he  offered  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  Melampus ;  but  the  sooth- 
sayer would  not  now  employ  his  art  without  another 
third  of  the  realm  being  given  to  his  brother  Bias. 
tPnetos,  fesrin|r  that  delay  would  only  make  him  ad- 
^▼ance  farther  m  his  demand,  consented,  and  Melam- 
»pus  set  about  the  cure.  He  took  a  number  of  the 
^lest  young  men  of  the  place,  and  made  them,  with 
shouts  and  a  certain  mspired  kind  of  dance,  chase  the 
•maidena  from  the  mountains  to  Sicyon.  In  the  cbsse, 
Jphinoe,  the  eldest  of  the  Pnetides,  died ;  but  the  oth- 
»en  were  restored  to  sanity ;  and  Pnetus  gave  them  in 
imarriage  to  Melampus  and  his  brother  Bias.  {Ketght" 
iey't  Myikology,  p.  418.)  A  fragment  of  Hesiod, 
«ited  by  Eustathius  (2.  c),  describes  the  complaint  of 
the  ProBtides  as  a  species  of  leprosy,  a  malady  often 
followed  by  insanity.  The  cure  appears  to  have  been 
effectOd'by  the  cutaneooa  transpiration  brought  about 
by  the  ^-violent  exercise  to  which  the  daughters  of  Pra- 
tus  were  sobjeoted,  and  also  to  their  having  been 
made  to  bathe  after  thia  in  the  waters  of  the  Aniffrus, 
which  were  long  after  thia  famous  for  their  medical 
tirtoes  in  healinff  the  leprosy.  {Strabo,  638. — Spren- 
gel,  Hist,  ie  la  Mid.,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  teq.) 

pRSTOs,  a  kinff  of  Aigos,  son  of  Abas  and  Oc^lea. 
He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with  whom  he  quar- 
telled  even  before  their  birth.  This  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  increased  with  their  years. 
After  their  father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kinfldom  of  Argos ;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  pre- 
vailed, and  Pnetus  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he  married 
AlMwboi,  called  by  lonieABtat  or  Antkmo.  Hetf- 
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ther-iB^aw,  he  made  fimself  master  of  Timilos. 
Stenoboea  had  accompanied  bet  httsband  to  Gissci^ 
and  she  became  by  him  mother  of  the  PMtidea,  and 
of  a  son  called  Megapenthesi  vdm,  after  his  fathei^ 
death,  succeeded  on  the  thfono  of  TiiyiKhnsi  {Yii. 
8tenobcea.-~i(jNiU(Nt.,  8,  8.) 

PaoMtrmos,  a  son  of  lapetos,  by  Clymene,  one  of 
the  Oceanides.  He  was  'brother  of  Epimeiheos,  M^ 
nostins,  ami  Atlaa«  and  was  fabled  to  have  suiaamfd 
all  mankind  in  sancitv.  In  Prometheus  fend  Epimo- 
theus  are  perMmined  the  intelleetual  vfgoor  tad  week* 
nesa  of  man.  In  this  myth,  however^  there  is  tisst 
confusion,  for  its  orijrinal  sense'  seems  to  hate  besa 
lost  very  early,  and  Prometheus  to  have  bsen  viewed 
as  a  Tiun,  and  the  creator  or  insltiicter  of  men.  In 
Homer  there  ia  no  allusion  whateter  to  Premetheas: 
Hesiod,  hoWever,  says,  that  When  the  gods  and  nefe 
had  a  controversy  at  Mecone,  Prometheus  took  an  es^ 
and,  dividing  it,  put  the  flesh  and  entrails  in  the  bide, 
and,  wrapping  the  bones  up  ia  the  msidi  h%  desired 
Jupiter  to  take  which  he  would.  The  cod,  theogh 
aware  of  the  deceit,  selected  the  bones  and  fat,  and  in 
revenge  he  withheld  fire  from  man.  Bvt  Premethsui 
again  deceived  him,  and,  stealing  the  fire  ia  a  heNow 
suff  {vdpdrf^,  ferula),  brought  it  and  gate  it  to  msa. 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandon  on  earth,  to  deceive  man  le 
his  ruin,  and  he  boond  Prometheua  with  chains  to  4 
pillar,  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prev  without  ceasing  on 
nis  liver,  which  grew  every  night  aa  mocfa  as  it  hsd 
lost  in  the  dey.  After  a  tong  interval  of  time,  how* 
erer  (according  to  some,  thirty  thousand  yoen),  He^ 
cules  slew  the  eagle  and  freed  the  sofTerer.  (Bhmf^ 
Glo9$.  ad  Ssek,,  P.  K,  94.>— In  this  narrative  thsre 
is  a  combination  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyon  (aacleatly 
called  Mecone)  with  a  doctrine  of  a  moch  higher  o»> 
tore.  The^  former  legend  was  manifestlv  devised  to 
account  for^the  custom  at  Sicyon,  as  at  oparta,  of  of* 
fenng  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  the  victiai 
wrapped  in  the  caul,  instead  of  some  of  the  dioicsit 
parts  of  the  fiesh  as  elsewhere.  (  Wdeker,  TriL,  78. 
—  Foft.,  Myth.  Br.,  vol.  8,  p.  868,  9€fq.)  The  Ut- 
ter mvth  may  be,  perhape,  thos  explained.  The  fint 
men  lived  in  a  state  of  bliss  on  the  abmidant  prodao- 
tions  of  the  euth.  The  spring  was  perpetual,  end 
the  cold  was  unfelt,  and  they  therefore  needed  not  fire, 
which  Jupiter,  in  kindness,  withheld  from  them.  Bit 
the  inquisitive  and  inventive  genius  (i.  e.,  Premethsw^ 
introduced  fire,  snd  the  arts  which  reeult  from  it,  sol 
man  henceforth  became  a  prey  to  care  and  anxiety,  the 
love  of  gain,  and  other  evil  passions  whieh  tormeat 
him,  and  which  are  personified  in  the  eagle  that  fed  oa 
the  inconsumable  liver  of  Prometheus.  ( Jf«/Z<r,  /V»- 
Ug„  p.  188.— Pe/roniiis,  ap.  Fuigent.,  8,  9.)  In  a 
word,  we  have  here  a  Grecian  myth  of  the  fall  of 
man,  which  we  sbsll  find  carried  out  in  that  of  PiD- 
dors.  {Vid.  Pandora.)— The  simple  namtive  of  He- 
siod was,  as  usual,  expanded  by  later  writcn,  and 
Mount  Caucasus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  phee  of  Piro- 
metbeus*  pu  nishment.  The  prsgmatisere  alao  explahh 
ed  the  myth  after  their  own  fashion.  Prometheos  was, 
they  aay,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  his  eoonCiy 
was  wasted  by  a  river  named  EagU  ('AerdrX  ^^x^ 
inundations  when  he  was  unable  to  prevent,  bis  seb- 
jects  laid  him  in  chains.  But  Hereules,  coming  thit^ 
er,  opened  a  passage  for  the  Eagle  into  the  sea,  and 
thoa  freed  the  captive  monareh.  {ApoU.  Rhod.,  % 
1248.)— The  name  of  Prometheua  led  to  hie  being 
viewed  as  the  bestower  of  all  knowledge  on  mankiad. 
(JSscA.,  PrwL  Vinet,,  448,  teq.^Id.  ib.,  606.  ssf) 
A  philosophical  myth,  in  Plato,  says  that  the  gods 
formed  man  and  other  animals  of  clay  and  fire  wiihiii 
nmitted  to  Prometheua  and  hii 


the  earth,  and  then  committed 


brother  the  task  of  distributing  powers  and  qualities 
to  them.  Epimetheus  prayed  to  bo  allowed  le  make 
the  djatributm.   Promothooa  uaeamd ;  but,  whn  ho 
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«irfM  to  wnwf  tiM  wMk,  Ito  femd  cha  tlw  •%  Dpi* 
■edwoft  Ml  alniiidMltly  funiisfaed  tbn  infMoiv  snimaltr 
while  *Mii  WBs  left  naked  end  kelptow.  A*  the  dey 
for  tlwir  eeierging  from  tke  eeitb.wae  et  httid»  Pro* 
neifaeoe  wee  at  a  Ion  wliat  to  do.  At  lengthy  ai  tlie 
#iil?  lemedy,  he  stole  fite,  and  with  it  the  artiat-ikitt 
of  Minerva  and  Yukoin^  and  gave  it  to  man.  He  waa 
also  regaided  aa  the  cteator  m  the  hoinan  lace.  An* 
^ther  legend  aald*  that  all  mankind  having  periahed  in 
Deocalion*a  flood*  Japile^  directed  Promethcae  and 
Mmefva  to  make  inagee  of  clay,  on  which  he  eattaed 
the  winds  to  blew)  and  thos  gave  them  life.  {Eijfm. 
Mmg.^  €i  Si«pk  By».t  a.  v.  'Ixavi&v.)  A  thiid  8aid» 
that  Prometheee  had  fanned  k  man  of  clay,  and  Mi^ 
Borra,  behokling  it»  offered  him  iier  aid  in  pracnring 
anything  in  heaven  that  might  conthbuto  to  ita  per- 
fection. Prometheus  iaid,  mthe  coold  not  tell  what 
there  might  be  in  heaven  suitable  for  his  poipoae,  on- 
leaa  he  ooold  go  thither  and  judge  for  himself.  The 
goddess  then  bore  him  to  heaven  in  bar  seveniiDM 
ahleld,  and  there,  seeing  everything  animated  by  the 
celestial  heat,  he  secretly  applied  his  fenUa  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun'a  chariot,  and  thoa  stole  some  of  the 


ftre,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  his  man, 
and  thus  animated  him.  Jopitor,  to  pnniah  Promethe- 
oe,  bonnd  him,  and  appointed  a  vulture  to  prey  open 
his  liver,  and  the  incensed  gods  sent  faveis  and  oth- 
er dieeases  among  men.  {ApMd.,  1,  7,  l.^-Ostd, 
Jf€l.,  1,  (Kt.^/fonU.,  Od.,  1,  3t  S9,  9eq.^aerv.  ad 
Virg^n  Edog.y  6,  43.)— On  the  stoiy  of  Prometheus 
hoe  been  founded  the  following  very  pretty  fable  i 
When  Prontotbeos  had  atolen  fire  from  hearen  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  they  were  ao  ungratoful  as  to 
betny  him  to  Jupiler.  For  their  treachery,  they  got 
in  reward  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of  oM  age;  but, 
Bot  duly  considering  the  vatoe  of  the  gift,  instead  of 
oairyittg  it  themselves,  they  put  it  on  3ie  back  of  an 
aaa,  and  let  him  trot  on  before  them.  It  waa  aum- 
mer*time,  And  the  aas,  quite  overcome  by  thint,  went 
up  to  a  fountain  to  drink ;  but  a  snake  forbade  all  ap- 
ptoech«  The  asa,  ready  to  faint,  most  eameatly  im^ 
plored  relief.  The  cunning  snake,  who  knew  the 
valoa  of  the  burden  which  the  ass  bora,  demanded  it 
aa  the  prioe  of  access  to  the  fount  The  ass  waa 
foresd  to  comply)  and  the  snake  obtained  possession 
of  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  as  a  puniahment  of 
his  sit,  he  got  the  thint  of  the  ass.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  snake,  by  caating  his  skin  snnually,  renews  his 
youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
evils  of  okl  age.  The  malignant  anakes,  moreover, 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  communioato  their 
thirst  to  mankind  by  biting  them,  (ifijiafr,  Nmt,  An,, 
6,  51.— iVtiamder,  Thtr.,  340,  teq.^Sehol.,  ad  Ue.) 
-^Tbe  wife  of  Prametbeua  was  Pandora  {Huiod,  op. 
8eM.  ad  ApoU.  Rkod.,  8,  1086),  or  Clymene  {Sekai. 
ad  Od.y  10,  3),  or  Hesione  {JEfch.,  Prom.  Vinci., 
500)«  or  Asia  {Herod.,  4,  46).  His  only  child  waa 
Deaealion.  {KeighiUy's  Mythology^  p.  S88,  aeqq.}-^ 
Roeenmiiller  sees  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  a  reaem- 
blaticO  to  the  acripture  account  of  the  faU  <jRoscnm., 
«t  Gtn.,  3,  7  —  Sckuiz,  Esccure.  1,  ad  Protn,  Vimt. 
— BtUimann,  MytkologiUi  vol.  1,  p.  &>.)  Othera  ca^ 
ly  thia  theory  still  farther,  and  in  the  combined  fablea 
of  Prometheus,  Epimethens,  and  Pandora,  diaeorsr  an 
analogy,  not  only  to  the  fUl  of  Adam,  but  alao  to  the 
piOAtse  of  a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Homfo  Intnh 
dueiion,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  Am.  cd.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
esorly  fathera  even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a 
resemblanee  between  Prometheus  and  our  Saviour. 
{Sdhutz,  Excnre.,  uln  supra.)  Another  aolution  of 
thia  myth  refere  it  to  the  overthrow  of  aome  early  re- 
ligioni  system  in  Greece.  Tzetaes,  in  his  scholia  on 
Lycophren  (v.  1191),  relates,  thit  Ophion,  and  Euryn- 
ome,  daughter  of  Oceaous,  reigned  over  the  gods 
»  Satdm  and  Rhea.     Satnm  overthrew 


md  Ibey  famled  thembodi  to  Tailifve^ 
eon^eered  by  Jove  ie  tfaongbt  to  be  a  treditioo  of  d 
ainalar  natore ;  and  an  ancient  monumeM  it  Athaot^ 
it  the  entfence  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Ac** 
demia,  foHy  testified,  if  we  befieve  the  seholiaat  to 
Sophoclea  {(Ed,  Co/.,  67),  the  priority  of  the  Titis 
Prometheus  to  the  Homdrie  Vulcan.  Preoietheoo 
and  Valcan  were  thcve  repreaented,  and  the  former^ 
aa  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  in  hio 
hand  {6  ftkv  UpoftffMct  ifguto^  lud  icpea6i6Tepof,  hf  d«^* 

Compere  Comgiant,  da  im  RtHgion,  vol.  %  p.  810. 
Kruse  adopta  the  aaneopmioo,  and  makes  the  contest 
in  question  te  have  token  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on 
Olympue  (the  fabled  seat  of  JeveX  end  aome  primitive 
rece  occvpying  the  region  of  Mount  Othrys,  the  latter 
of  whom  were  oonqoered«  and  compelled  to  vrander 
from  their  pseviooa  settiemenW  towarda  the  moontaino 
of  Caucasus.    (J&vfe,  IMlma,  toL  1,  p.  ,471.) 

PronapIdbs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  repnted  preceptor  of  Homer.  (Dtod* 
SU.^  8,  66.---FaMe.,  BikL  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  37.) 

PnontBA,  n  svniamo  of  Juno^  because  ahe  presided 
over  marriagea.    (Ftd.  Juno.) 

PRorBRtios,  Sezttts  Aurrlios,  •  celebnted  Ronao 
elegiac  poet,  bom  in  Umbrie  on  the  cenfinee  of  Etni' 
ria.  Seven  towna  of  the  Umbijen  teiritoiy  diapoted 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  betiig  the  birthpbce  of 
Pfopertiua.  From  the  pect'a  own  account,  Mevaniar 
(the  modem  Beoagna)  appean  to  prefer  the  strongest 
daima  on  this  head  (4, 1,  \%\\  The  time  of  Propel 
tiua*  birth  haa  alao  been  made  a  sobiect  of  controveny^. 
being  placed  by  some  writers  as  early  as  096  A.U.C.,. 
and  by  othen  aa  kto  aa  706.  From  the  import  of 
eight  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  elegies  (4,  1,  138), 
which  refer  to  himself,  the  year  of  hia  birth  BMy  bo 
most  safely  pboed  between  thsee  periods,  and  no  greai* 
error  will  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  filed  in  th» 
year  700.  In  theae  verses  we  are  told  that  his  father 
died  prematurely,  while  Pronertiua  waa  yet  young,  and 
that  hia  inheritance,  aboot  the  same  time,  waa  divided 
among  the  aoldicry. — Propertiua  wea  descended  of  an 
equestrian  family  of  considerable  possessions.  But, 
his  father  having  espoused  the  side  of  the  consul  Lucive 
Antonius,  brother  of  the  triamvir,  in  the  dissensiono 
that  arose  with  Octovius,  be  waa  made  prisoner  on  tho 
capture  of  Perugia,  and  slain  *t  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Jnliua  Oasar.  About  theae  statements 
there  exiate,  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  While 
Propertiua  waa  yet  in  his  boyhood,  the  chief  part  of 
hia  inheiitance,  like  that  of  Tibullua,  was  divided,  aa 
we  have  aeen,  among  the  soldien  of  the  triumvirs. 
With  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  fortune,  be  went 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  thoae 
studies  which  might  qualify  him  to  shme  as  a  patron 
in  the  Forum.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished  thie 
pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Muees. 
His  early  proficiency  in  poetry^  his  learning  and  agree* 
able  manners,  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Gsl* 
los,  of  the  poet  Ponticos  Basaus,  and  of  Ovid,  who 
frequently  attended  the  private  reeitol  of  hia  elesies. 
These  productions  appear  to  have  been  written  abottt< 
the  year  730.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  booka^ 
our  poet  givea  Ootaviua  Ceaar  the  name  of  AugoatOa, 
which  was  fint  bestowed  on  him  in  737.  In  tlw  thhd 
book  he  alludes  to  the  death  of  MareeUuat  who  died 
in  730.  Farther,  in  the  last  elegy  of  the  second  book# 
he  speaks  of  Virgil  as  still  alive,  tnd  of  his  JBnftd  an 
a  work  which  waa  in  progress,  and  of  which  the  high* 
eei  expectetiona  bad  been  formed.  Now  Virgil  com* 
menced  hia  iEneid  in  734,  and  had  made  conaidenblo 
progresa  in  730,  in  which  year  he  read  three  books  «l 
it  to  Augustus  and  hia  sister  Octaviai  Virgil  alir- 
vived  till  the  year  734,  and  the  ^neid  waa  published 
immediately  after  his  death* — ^The  firat  appeannoo  of 
lhoel«ffite  ottnctod  the  notiae  of  Macenaa,  who  m» 
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ligiied  PiobertiaB  a  houM  in  his  own  ^irdent  dii  tlw 
Eaquiline  Hiil.  He  aUo  procured  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  Vokalias  TuUus,  who  was  eonsiil  with  Augoa- 
taa  in  the  year  731,  and  becamet  after  the  death  of 
Mscenas,  the  general  protector  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  It  appears  that  the  patrons  of  those  days  teased 
their  dependant  poets  with  preasinfi^  soliottations  to 
accompany  them  on  military  expeditiona  and  embaa- 
aies.  An  invitation  of  this  sort  from  Tullns,  request- 
ing Propenius  to  attend  him  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
aeema  to  have  been  declined  (hb.  1,  el.  6).  But  it 
would  appear  that  he  at  length  undertook  a  journey 
to  Athens,  probably  as  a  folbwer  of  MaBceoas,  when 
he  attended  Augustus  in  his  progress  through  Greece 
(8,  21).  Little  farther  is  known  concerning  the  events 
of  hia  life,  and  even  the  precise  period  of  his  death 
is  unceruin.  He  was  alive  in  736,  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerninff  marriage,  in 
which  seven  penaltiea  wen  imposed  on  celibacy. 
His  death  ia  generally  placed  about  the  year  740, 
when  he  had  not  exceedcNi  the  age  of  40.  But  then 
eeems  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  died  earlier  than  760, 
at  which  time  Ovid,  during  his>bani8hment,  wrote  an  el- 

Sjt  when  he  speaks  of  hmi  aa  deceased. — The  whole 
e  of  Properthis  was  devoted  to  female  attachments. 
He  was  first  enticed,  in  early  youth,  by  Lycinna,  an 
artful  alave ;  but  aubaequenUy  Cynthia  became  the 
mon  permanent  olqect  of  his  afiections.  The  lady 
whom  he  has  celebrsted  under  thia  name  was  the 
daughter  of  the  poet  Hostius,  and  her  real  name  waa 
Hostia  (3,  18).  This  fascinating  object  of  his  ruling 
and  permanent  attachment  had  received  an  education 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  moat  diatin^uished  Roman  ladies 
or  the  day.  She  was  skilled  m  music,  poetry,  and 
every  other  accomplishment  calculated  to  make  an  irh- 
jwession  on  a  youthful  and  susceptible  mfnd.  But  with 
■11  these  advantages,  she  shared  no  small  portion  of  the 
artifice  and  extravagance  which  characterised  the  do- 
meatic  manners  of  the  Roman  fair  in  the  age  of  An- 
gnetua.  Hence  our  poet  was  the  constant  aport  of  the 
varying  humoura  of  his  Cynthia.  But,  notwithstond- 
iiig  ocoaaional  jealousies  and  estrangements  of  Sec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 
the  poet  was  about  thirty  yeara  of  ace),  continued  to 
be  his  niffning  passion,  and  the  chief  theme  of  his  el- 
egies.— ^inwse  prodnctions,  which  an  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  an  divided  into  four  books.  The 
first  book  is  almoat  excluaively  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet^s  leve  for  Cynthia.  In  the  second  and 
tliird  books,  also,  she  is  still  his  principal  theme,  but 
hia  strain  becomes  moral  and  didactic.  He  now  de- 
claims against  the  extravagance  of  his  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which,  in  his  time,  dishon- 
oured the  Roman  fair,  and  which  he  beautifully  con- 
tnats  with  the  simple  manneraof  a  distant  period,  con- 
duding  with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fall  vf  Rome, 
accelerated  by  ita  own  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  per- 
niciooa  thirst  of  goM.  The  eleffies  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  wen  not  made  peblic  till  after  the  death  of  the 
poet,  an  entinly  of  a  different  description  from  those 
ny  which  they  an  preceded.  They  are  chiefly  heroi- 
cal  and  didactic,  comprehending  the  praises  of  Augus- 
tus, and  long  narrationa  drawn  from  -Roman  fable  and 
Italian  antiquitiea. — In  point  of  general  composition, 
the  elegies  of  Propertius  an  almost  perfect.  He  flour- 
ished at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  in  which  atyle  had 
attained  iu  greateat  purity.  He  lived  in  the  society 
of  Gailua,  Ovid,  and  Macenaa,  and  under  the  sway 
of  a  prince  whose  greatest  boast  was  the  protection  of 
learning  and  genius.  The  patronage  and  society  he 
enjoyed  communicated  to  hia  writinga  a  degree  of  taate 
and  politeneaa,  which  they  might  not  have  attained 
had  be  lived  at  an  eariier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
Ibe  cooft  of  Augustus.  Even  a  sliaht  acquaintance 
with  hia  works  may  convince  us  that  be  waa  an  exten- 
W,  and  Uf  latnuQg  had  aopplied  him  with 


•och  namoooa  topiea  of  attoaSon  and  ilhittntfoii,  that 
it  aedoced  him  into  what  haa  joatly  been  considerad  ai 
his  chief  fault.  Whatever  ia  pleasing  or  natural  m  his 
elefliee,  he  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  histen  and 
fable ;  and  it  is  this  injudicious  and  ill-timed  pedntiy 
that,  pervading,  as  it  doea,  almost  all  the  eWiss  oif 
Propertiua,  renden  them  often  ^^ing,  pefpTexi&g, 
and  obscoro.  The  adoption  of  this  style  of  writmg 
must,  in  a  great  meaauro,  be  attributed  to  Propeitiur 
study  and  imitation  of  the  Oraek  aothon.  None  of 
the  Latin  poeta  had  so  sedulously  studied  the  Alexan- 
drean  writers,  or  so  closely  formed  on  them  thdr  st^la 
and  sentiments.  The  great  objects  of  his  imitaiioo 
wen  Callimachua  and  rhileua,  the  latter  the  praeep- 
tor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua.-^In  thia  respect  Prop6^ 
tins  is  totally  different  from  Tibollua,  vrith  whom  ha 
has  been  so  frequently  compared.  The  wrirings  of  Ti- 
bullus  breathe  a  native  freahnesa,  a  aimplicity  and  pu- 
rity which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  Uie  ptofo- 
sion  of  obscure  mythological  fables  by  which  ths  ele- 
gies of  Propertius  are  entangled  and  darkened.  In 
consequence  of  this  learned  imitation  of  the  Grssks, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  labour  and  diaplay  in  most  of 
the  elegies  of  Propertius,  and  he  has  always  the  air  of 
what  MS  been  called  an  ambitious  writer.  Tifaollos 
is  a  poet,  and  in  love ;  his  successor  is  more  of  an  au- 
thor. The  love  of  Propertiua  partook  mora  of  tem- 
perament and  leas  of  sentiment  than  the  passion  of 
TibuUus.  Propertius  often  thought  what  he  should 
write ;  Tibullus  alwava  wrote  what  he  thooght^Be- 
fore  closing  this  article,  we  may  remark,  that  one  pe- 
culiarity diatinmiishea  the  veraification  of  Propertius 
from  that  of  aU  the  other  Latm  poeto ;  hia  pentame- 
tera  often  terminate  in  a  polysyllable^  while  those  of 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  end  almoat  aiwaya  in  a  word  of  two 
syllablea,  forming  at  one  time  an  iamboa,  at  another  a 
pyrrbic.  Critica  are  not  agreed  whether  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  design  on  the  pari  of  Propertiua. 
It  ia  certain,  however,  tutt  the  plan  punued  by  Tibol- 
lua and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  haimony.  (Dan- 
loB*t  Raman  Liierkture,  vol.  8,  p.  316,  teeq.^SekSUt 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  1,  p.  384,  «ef 9.>--The  beat  edi- 
tiona  of  Propenius  are,  that  of  Broockhoaitta,  AmtL, 
17S7,  4to ;  that  of  Volpina,  Paioe.,  17S5,  %  vols.  4to; 
that  of  Burmann,  Traj.  ad  Rken.,  1780,  4to ;  that  of 
Lachmann,  lApi.,  1816,  8vo;  and  that  formiqg  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Porit,  1883,  8vo. 

PaopoNTis,  a  name  given  by  the  Oreeka  to  that  mi- 
nor basin  which  lies  between  the  .fisean  and  Euzina, 
and  communicates  with  those  seas  by  meana  of  two 
narrow  straits,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  Herodo- 
tus estimates  ita  breadth  at  600  atadia,  and  ita  length 
at  1400.  (H«roe(.,  4, 85.)  Modem  navigaton  reckon 
about  130  miles  from  one  strait  to  another ;  while  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  European  to  tha  Asiatte 
coast,  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  It  received  its  ancient 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  lying  in  front  of,  or 
beibre  the  Pontos  Euxinus  (irad  Il^vrot;).  The  mod- 
ern appellation  is  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  the  mod- 
ern name  of  the  island  Proconneauo.  {MeUt,  1,  18* 
-^Cramer's  Ana  Miner,  vol.  1,  p.  84.)  As  regaids 
the  probable  formation  of  the  Propontis,  vid.  Medite^ 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyanew. 

PaosBRriif  A,  a  daughter  of  Cerea  by  Jnpiter,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ptratiphma  (Ilfptre^ovv).  The  legend 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  nnder  the  articto 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  preaenta  the  double 
idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  power,  and  beoea 
she  is  styled,  in  one  of  the  Oxphtc  Hymns  (88,  16), 
fyiHl  KoL  ^avaro^  ftovvff  ^vtfroif  tr6Xvfi&x!^t(»  On 
the  same  aaaociation  of  ideas  was  founded  the  curioQS 
belief  which  ranked  Venus  amonir  the  Pares  or  Fates. 
(Compare  PauMn.,  1,  18  ^Herm.  vnd  Creuxer, 
Briefs  Oiber  Homer,  dtc.,  p.  38.)  Wilford  endeavoma 
to  prove  that  the  name  Proterpina  {Ueoeefovti)  is  «l 
or^    fivtthii^  hkoiiiiDy  other  of  his  Cki- 
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Mm  olymoiogiMt  !•  mncmbcfM  oqij  to  m  condenn- 
«d.  (A»Me  IU$etatke9j  vol.  6,  p.  398.)  On  the 
•apposiiion  that  Proflerpina  wm  re^rded  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mother  Earth,  and  a  personi&cation  of  the  com, 
her  name  will  signify  FooA^ahower  (ffom  ^/w,  f^P^i 
**t0  feed,''  and  ^,  ffUvu,  **  to  thow.'* -^VoUker, 
Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  SOI,  seq.)  Regarded,  however,  as 
the  qvoen  of  the  monarch  of  Erebna,  the  appellation 
will  mean  Ligkt-4utrmfer^  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  akin  to  irifp,  **Jire,*'  and  to  the  Pert  in  Perse 
and  Ptosena.  {Sekwenek.  Anieut.,  p.  347.)  Tbt 
common  explanation  of  the  term  is  Death'bearer,  from 
fSpu,  *<  to  tear,**  and  f&pof,  "  deffraelton,**  "  death," 
The  Pertepkatta  of  the  Dnmatista  seems  to  be  only 
a  ootraptioo  of  Pernphone,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Latin  Proferfnna,  T'ossias  is  right  in 
condemning  the  etyaoology  given  by  Amobios :  **  Di- 
eUi»  quod  eata  m  lueem  prourpant,  eognomifULtom 
t99€  Proaerpinam.'*  (ilnio6.,8,  p.  110.)  According 
to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  leality  the  personification 
of  the  hiest  or  firo  supposed  to  pervade  the  earth,  which 
was  held  to  be  at  once  the  canse  and  effect  of  fertility 
•od  destruction,  as  being  at  once  the  canao  and  effect 
of  fermentation,  from  which  both  proceed.  {Kmghfa 
Inmtiry,  117. — Close,  Joum.,  vol.  35,  p.  39.) 

PeotaoSras,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Ab- 
■  dera,  and  disciple  of  Democritus.  In  his  youth,  his 
poverty  obliged  him  to  perform  the  servile  offices  of  a 
poiter ;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in  canring 
loffs  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Aboera. 
It  Mppened,  that  as  he  was  going  on  briskly  one  dsy 
towards  the  city  under  one  of  Uimo  loads,  he  was  met 
bj  Democritus,  who  was  particolarlv  struck  with  the 
neatness  and  regnlarity  of  the  bundle.  Desiring  him 
lo  stop  and  reat  himself,  Democritus  examined  more 
clooely  the  strocton  of  the  k»d,  and  ibnnd  that  it  was 
pnt  together  with  mathematical  exactness.  On  this 
he  invited  the  youth  to  foUow  him,  and,  taking  him  to 
his  own  bouse,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
and  taught  him  philosophy.  Protagoras  sfterward  ac- 
qaired  repuution  at  Athens,  among  the  sophists,  for 
bis  eloquence,  and  among,the  philoeophers  for  his  wis- 
dom. His  public  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and 
be  had  many  disciples,  firom  whom  he  received  the 
most  liberal  rewards,  so  that,  aa  Plato  relates,  he  be- 
came exceedingly  rich.  At  leuffth,  however,  he  brought 
opon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenian  state,  by 
teaching  doctrines  nivourable  to  impiety.  His  wn- 
tinge  were  ordered  to  be  diligently  collected  by  the 
common  crier,  and  burned  in  the  marketplace,  and  he 
himself  waa  baniehed  from  Attica.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  upon  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics, 
none  of  which  are  at  present  extant  After  having 
lived  many  yean  in  Epms,  he  wae  lost  by  sea  on  his 
voyage  from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  teneu  of 
Ptotagores,  as  far  aa  they  have  been  discovered,  sp- 
pear  to  have  leaned  towards  scepticism.  {EfifiMe 
HiMtory  of  PkUoeopkf,  vol.  1,  p.  433,  eeqq,) 

PaoTMif.AU8,  a  king  of  part  of  Tbessaly,  son  of 
Iphidus,  originally  called  lolaus,  grandson  of  Phyla- 
cos,  and  brother  to  Alcimede.  the  mother  of  Jaaon. 
He  married  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus,  and, 
some  time  after,  departed  with  the  reet  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Ttojan  war.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  was  killed  as 
eeon  as  he  had  leaped  from  his  ship.  HOmer  hss  not 
mentioned  the  person  who  slew  him.  His  wife  Lao- 
damia destroyed  herself  when  she  heard  of  his  death. 
(  Ftd.  Laodamia.)  Protesilaus  has  received  the  patro- 
nymic of  PAy2acttfe«»  either  because  he  was  descended 
from  Pbylacus,  or  because  he  was  a  native  of  Pbylace. 
(£fom.,  £.,  3,  608.  — Oni,  Met,,  13,  M.  1.— ifcr., 
19,-^Propert.,  1,  l^.—Hygin.,  fab.,  108.) 

pROTSus,  a  aea-deity,  son  of  Oceanos  sod  Tethys, 
at,  eceoiding  to  some,  of  Neptune  and  Phosnice.  In 
tbe  Imlh  book  of  the  Odyssey  Homer  intiodooes  this 


•ea-god.  Ho  s^les  him,  like  Noreos  and  Phonyt,  a 
Seorelder,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  foretelling  tbe 
future.  (M.,  4, 884;  6,561.)  He  calls  biro  JSgyp- 
tian^  and  the  servant  of  Neptune  {Od.,  6,  366),  and 
says  that  his  task  was  keeping  the  seals  or  seacalves. 
iOd,,  5,  411.)  When  Menelaiis  was  wind-bound  at 
the  island  of  Pharos,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  he 
and  bis  crew  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  £r- 
dotbea,  the  daughter  of  Proteus,  accosted  him,  and, 
bringing' sealskins,  directed  him  to  disguise  himself 
and  three  of  his  companions  in  them  ;  and  when  Pro- 
teus, at  noon,  should  come  up  out  of  the  sea  and  go  to 
aleep  amid  his  herds,  to  seize  and  hold  him  till  he  die- 
cloeed  some  mesne  of  relief  from  their  present  distiese. 
Menelaiis  obeyed  the  nymph ;  and  Proteus  came  up 
and  counted  his  herds,  and  then  lay  down  to  reat. 
The  hero  immediately  seized  him,  and  the  god  turned 
himself  into  a  lion,  a  serpent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water* 
and  a  tree.  At  length,  finding  he  could  not  escape, 
he  resumed  his  own  form,  and  revealed  to  Menelasa 
the  remedy  for  his  distress.  He  at  the  same  time  in* 
formed  him  of  the  sitaation  of  his  friends,  snd  partic- 
ularly notices  his  having  seen  Ulysses  in  the  island  of 
Calypso— a  clear  proof  Uiat  his  own  sbode  was  not  coo- 
fined  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Homer  doee  not  name 
the  parent  of  this  marine  deity,  and  i  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Theogony.  ApoUodorus  makes  him 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Euripides  would  seem  to 
make  Nereus  his  sire.  {ApoUod,,  %,  6,  9.  —  Eunp,, 
HeL,  16.)  Those  who  embraced  the  theory  of  repre- 
senting the  gods  as  having  been  originally  mere  mei», 
ssid  that  Proteus  was  a  kmg  of  Egypt ;  and  tbe  Egyp- 
tian priests  told  how  he  detained  Helen  when  raria 
waa  driven  to  Egypt,  and  gave  him  an  imase  or  phan- 
tom in  her  stead,  and  then  restored  her  to  Menelaiis. 
{Ketghtkif'e  MyikoUtgy,  p.  246,  eeq.)  The  name  of 
this  deity,  signifying  Firet  {np6,  rrpdrof),  has  induced 
Creozer  to  consider  him  aa  repreeenting  the  various 
forms  and  shapee  assumed  by  this  primitive  matter  {i 
iAv  vpuToyavof),  the  substance  itself  remaining  al- 
ways the  same.    {SymboUk,  vol.  1,  p.  4S6.) 

PROToOBNBa,  a  fery  eminent  painter  and  statqaryy 
one  of  the  contemporsries  of  Apelles.  He  appears* 
however,  to  have  survived  tbe  latter  artiat,  inasmuch 
aa  be  was  still  living  in  Olymp.  119»  when  Rhodes 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius'  Meyer  {Hist.  Art.,  1, 
180)  conjectures,  with  considerable  probability,  that  he 
was  bom  about  Olymp.  104.  Proiogenes  wss  a  na- 
tive of  Caunus.  a  Carian  city,  subject  to  the  Rkodians. 
Snidas  alone  makes  him. to  have  been  bom  at  Xan- 
thus  in  Lyeia.  His  early  efforU  were  made  amid  the 
pressure  of  very  contracted  means.  Who  his  maa- 
ter  was  is  unknown ;  and  necessity  for  a  long  time 
compelled  hhn  to  employ  his  abilities  on  subjects  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  them.  Compelled  to  paint  orna- 
menta  on  vessels  in  order  to  secure  a  livelihood,  he 
passed  fifty  years  of  his  life  vrithoot  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, and  without  any  marked  repuUtion.  His  talents 
and  perseverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
atacle ;  and  possibly  the  generous  aid  of  Apelles  may 
have  contributed  to  hasten  this  result ;  for  the  latter, 
on  perceiving  that  the  paintings  of  Protogenes  were 
neither  sought  after  nor  held  in  much  estimation  by 
tbe  Rhodians,  is  said  to  have  purehased  some  himself 
at  the  high  price  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  have  openly 
declared  that  he  mtended  to  sell  them  again  for  his 
own  productions.  This  friendly  straugem  opened  at 
length  tbe  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Protogenea 
roae  rapidly  in  fame.  Pliny  tells  a  very  pleasing'story 
of  Apelles  and  Protogenea.  The  former  having  come 
to  Roodes,  where  Protogeoes  was  residmg,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  artist,  but,  not  finding  him  at  home,  obtained 
permission,  from  a  domestic  in  waiting,  to  enter  the 
ateiier  of  the  painter.'  Findii^  here  a  piece  of  csnvass 
ready  on  the  name  for  the  artist's  pencil,  he  drew  upon 
it  a  line  (according  to  some,  a  figure  in  outline)  with 
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vmidttfol  pneMmi,  and  Uim  mtmi  witbout  diielaH 
«Bg  his  flUBO.  PtooUigeiiM,  on  ntorniiig  lM»in«,  and 
dwcidvefuig  what  had  baan  done^  •xeUifflM  that  Apal- 
lea  alam  oauUl  have  executed  each  a  aketcb*  Still, 
howeveVk  ba  draw  aaother  hiflBaelf«  a  line  mora  perteet 
aban  that  of  ApeUea,  and  left  diieetioaa  with  hia  do- 
neatic^  that,  when  the  atrangar  ahould  call  again,  he 
ahoahl  be  ahown  what  had  Mae  dene  by  hian.  Apel- 
laa  caoM  aoeeidingly,  and  peseeiving  that  haa  line  had 
been  excelled  by  Protegeaea,  drew  a  thiid  one  atill 
more  perfect  than  the  other  two,  and  cutting  both. 
Protogeaea  new  oonleaaed  hiaaalf  TanquiafaMd;  he 
fan  to  the  harbeor,  aooght  for  ApeUea,  and  the  two  aa- 
tirta  beoame  the  wncaMat  frienda.  (Cooanlt,  aa  re- 
farda  the  qoeatien  whether  the  atory  refeza  to  a  mere 
nanber  of  aepaiate  lines  having  been  dfawn  on  thia 
oecaaioa,  or  to  entire  outliaea,  the  leraaifca  of  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  Metn.  de  PltuiU.,  vol.  7.— /iwrs. 
dsa  iSaa.,  Atril,  I8S3,  p.  %l9.^Mdgagin  Eneyclap^ 
1M6,  vol,  4,  p.  168,  407.)  The  caavaaa  coolaining 
thia  funoua  trial  of  skill  became  highly  prixed,  and  at 
a  later  dav  waa  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Canara  at 
Rome.  It  waa  deatioyed  by  a  vondagration,  together 
with  the  edifice  iuelf.  Protogenea  waa  employed  for 
eeven  yeara  in  finishing  a  picture  of  lalyaos,  a  cele- 
brated hontainan,  aupposed  to  have  been  the  aon  of 
Apollo,  and  the  fonnder  of  Khodea.  Daring  all  thia 
time  the  painter  liTsd  oaly  upon  lopines  and  water, 
Chinking  that  auch  alimeata  would  leave  him  greater 
fliighta  of  faacv ;  but  all  thia  did  not  seem  to  muLehim 
suoceaaful  in  the  perfection  of  hia  pietara.    He 


was  to  npraaent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouth  ;  but  this  he  never  conld  de  with 


eatiafaetton  to  htmaelf ;  and,  when  all  bis  laboora 
ed  to  he  without  aeeeeaa,  he  threw  hia  aponge  upon 
the  piece  in  «  fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
perfection  what  the  Ubouia  of  art  could  not  accom- 
plish :  the  dll  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repae- 
eented  the  froth  at  the  moath  of  the  dog  in  the  nuMt 
perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  waa  oniver- 
aally  admired.  The  same  atory  is  told  of  Naalces 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  faerae ;  and  probably  one 
of  theae  anecdotea  has  been  copied  from  the  other. 
Aecordiuff  to  Pliny,  Protoganee  painted  thia  piotwe 
with  four  layera  of  coloura,  in  aoch  a  way,  that,  when 
one  was  deetroved  by  the  hand  of  tiqae,  the  layer  un- 
derneath would  reproduee  the  piece  in  all  ita  oriffinal 
freshness  and  beauty.  The  ftaeoaat  appears  a  diffi- 
eoit  one  to  oomprehend.  ApeHea,  on  aeeing  thia  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  ia  aaid  to  have  broken  out  mto 
loud  expreaaiena  of  admiratieo;  but  what  consoled 
him  waa  the  reflection  that  hia  own  piecea  aurpaased 
Chose  of  Protogeoes  in  grace.  When  Demetrius  be- 
sieged Rhodea,  he  lefueed  to  aet  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
city,  which  might  have  made  him  maater  of  the  whole, 
because  he  was  informed  that  thia  part  contained  some 
of  the  finest  prodoctiena  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist  Pro- 
togenea himaelf  occupied,  dunng  the  aiege,  a  houae  in 
the  auburba,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines ; 
and  when  Demetrius  expressed  his  aatoniahnMnt  at  the 
feeling  of  security  vrhich  the  painter  diaplayed,  the  lat- 
ter replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that  Demetriua  ia  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Rhodiana,  not  upon  the  arte.**  The 
prince  Hhereupon,  for  greater  safety,  poeted  a  guard 
around  hia  dwelling.— -During  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
ekelches  and  designs  of  Proti^nes  were  to  be  eeen  at 
Rome,  which  were  regarded  as  models  of  the  beau  ideal. 
His  picture  of  lalysua  waa  brought  from  Greece,  and 
placed  in  the  Umple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  capital, 
where  it  periahed  in  a  conflagration. — Rrotogenee  waa 
also  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  aevcnl  statuea 
in  bronte.  Suidas  atatea  that  he  wrote  two  worka,  on 
painting  and  on  figurea.  (P/tn.,  35,  10,  86.)— The 
talonu  of  Protogenea  were  not  ao  fertile  aa  thoae  of 
many  artiste,  a  eircomatance  to  be  sscribed  to  his  mi- 
nute and  scmpuloaa  care.  Thia  ia  the  quaility  which 
lUi 
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UrbiSf  bat  over  what  placea 
was,  after  thia,  elected  to  a 
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Omstiyan  vhmlmi  u  hia  gmt  «hpBtol«i«tie;  «ad 
Petroniua  Uhewiae  obaarrea*  that  hif  outUoes  vied  ia 
accuracy  with  the  worka  of  nature  ihemaelvaa.  (Qmn- 
UL,  13,  lO.^Petnm.,  StU,,  M.) 

PaoxiNoa,  a  Bciotiaa,  one  of  the  cdmmaadan  af 
the  Greek  foraea  in  the  araiy  of  Cyroa  the  yeu^w. 
He  waa  put  to  death  with  his  fsUow-coiiioModais  by 
Artayerxea.  Proxenus  waa  the  one  whp  iaducad 
XoDophon  to  jom  ia  the  espedition  of  CyruN  aod,  after 
the  death  of  Proxeoaa,  Xenophon  waa  ehoien  te  supply 
hia  place.    Unah.f  1,  1,  Ih^JM.,  3,  a,  1.  dte.) 

PaonsNTlea,  Aaasiiiva  duanana,  a  l#tia  poat, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  W%.  He  wae  bora  at  Cal- 
agurris  {CMiakamt,),  or,  accor^g  t^  a  hMa  probabis 

mion,  at  GaMaraugusta  ( &tnaf mmO-    i^^-  AnUnt., 

"  Va.  Sup.,  3,  10.  p.  31^,  Mgq^MiddtUfifff, 
de  PnimUio,  dtc.,  VVnUiaiaa.,  1839, 4to,  p.  8,  ssyf.) 
Some  particulaia  of  hie  life  era  given  in  the  poetical 
preface,  appended  to  one  of  his  worka  {Koihiittpaw 
Likgr\  from  which  we  laam,  that,  •ccoidiiw  to  the 
coatom  of  hia  tiaoe,  he  firat  atleodad  the  amelf  af 
rhetoric,  and  then  fioBowed  the  profeaaiop  of  an  advo- 
cate, in  which  he  appean  to  have  aaqnirad  considaia- 
bie  repnUiion,  ea  he  was  twice  appointed  Prmftehu 
ia  not  mentioned.  He 
atiU  higher  ofiaa,  bat 
whether  military  or  civil  in  ita  nature  ia  wcartaiai 
probably  the  latter :  thia  waa  under  the  Empaiar  Tha- 
odoaiua.  {Middddorpf,  p.  8,  9eqq.-^^Nic.  AniM.,  p. 
331.)  At  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eeven  {Pf^.  ad 
Catk.,  y.  1,  teqq.),  he  abandoned  the  world,  in  ardar 
to  paaa  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  devotion.  Fran 
this  period  (A.D.  406)  to  the  time  of  hie  deeth  (abeat 
A.D.  418),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  eeoopiad  arilh 
the  compoaition  of  toe  woifca  that  have  couaa  down  to 
ua.  Prudantiua  ia  aometimee  atyled  ^  the  fint  Chiia- 
tian  poet ;"  a  title,  however,  which  me«M  but  httk. 
In  no  caae  can  he  be  compved  with  the  eiastic  wii- 
ters.  He  is  even  decidedly  inforior  to  Clandian  and 
Auaonioa.  Hia  atyle  is  often  maihed  by  inaacunetaa, 
and  he  offenda  heavily  againat  the  Inwe  of  raetaa.-^ 
The  poem  entitled  ApotkiOM  ia  directed  againat  the 
Patripaaaiaiiis,  SabeUiana,  and  other  heratiea ;  aod  we 
may  regard  aa  a  continuation  of  it  the  other  poan 
**0n  tke  Origin  of  Bin**  {Ham&rtigemia,  'A/Kopny^ 
vtta).  In  thia  latter  production  the  author  rafotea  tbe 
error  of  the  Marcionitea  and  Maoichaaiia,  who  attribu- 
ted the  origin  of  evil  to  an  evil  principle.  The  Pt^dt^- 
mackia  {irvxofiaxia)  deecribee  the  combata  between  ear 
viituea  and  vicea,  of  which  the  heart  ia  the  aiane.  We 
may  also  regard  as  didactic  the  poem  of  Prudentias 
against  Symmaehua  (etmtrM  Symmacki  Oroiimitm 
libri  duo),  relative  to  the  reatontion  of  the  altar  of 
Victoiv.  The  poet  givea  the  origin  of  the  gods  of 
mythofoiy,  and  narratea  their  acimdaloua  hiatories; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  ahow,  that  Roaae  eould  navar 
have  owed  her  greatness  to  such  contemptible  diviai- 
tiea.  The  lyric  piecea  of  Prudantiua  form  two  celiac^ 
tions;  one  entitled  KaOiffieptvQv  LiUr^  contaioiitf 
twelve  hymna  for  the  different  parte  of  the  year  and 
for  certain  ieativala ;  the  other,  De  Conm§,  or  Utfi 
ort^iM  lAber,  comprieing  fourteen  ^JVknB  m  hoaoar 
of  aa  many  martyra.  Theae  lyric  enbeione  contein 
aome  agreeable  and  touching  paaaagea,  and  Chrirtian 
aentimente  expreaaed  with  great  force,  but  also  a  grmt 
many  superatitiova  ideaa.  Thoae  of  them  that  are 
written  in  elegiac  roeaaore  are  dtatmgoished  by  ladl- 
ity  of  veraification :  aa,  for  example,  Um  hyaui  m  hon- 
our of  St.  Hippolytue.  There  is  alao  attributed  to 
Prodentiua  a  Biblieal  MnnwU  {Diptf:hon  seu  Ew- 
ckifidium  uiriiiiqut  Tt$taimti9Ut),  contaming  an  abridg- 
ment of  Sacred  History  in  forty-nine  secttooa,  eadi 
aection  conaisUng  of  four  veraea.  It  is  doubtful,  hev- 
whether  Prudentiue  ever  wrote  it.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  eeotuiy,  and  who  ia  named  rro- 
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intivM  An/mm  in  aStorimw  BMiMWcript  (AM.* 
Comm^iU.  tt2  Pa<^,  p.  7.— -XeyMr,  iit«<.  Poc^.«  p. 
10.)->Tlie  bMt  editiOM  of  Pradeotias  ara»  U«t  of 
Weitiias,  lUmtm.,  1613,  8fo;  Uitt  of  CeUariM, 
&/.,  trod*  1739,  avo ;  and  tfaU  of  TeoUiiM,  Parmm, 
1788,  8  ▼ok.  4U>.  (ScM^  ifut.  M.  itom.,  vol.  3, 
p.  78,  ««ff.— £aJb-«  Geaek,  Brnn.  LU^  vol  9,  p.  41, 

PiMMA,  ft  city  of  Bilhwaift,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CNympus,  and  heaoo  ctJMPmaa,  ad  Oi^pmniUpoi)' 
9v  M  fy  *0X6fiw^y  Plmy  asMrtt,  witiiout  ntmiiw 
kk  cotkirtty,  thai  this  Uwvm  was  fovoded  by  HanoibM 
r5.  Si).  By  winch  oxpreaaMNi  wo  afe  pvohaUy  to  no* 
doMand  that  it  waa  built  at  tho  inaligatioQ  of  thia 

i  ganeral,  when  beiiaaided  at  the  oouft  of  Braaiaa, 
hon  tho  name  of  the  city  oeoma  otidcnily  d»- 
livod.    But  Strabo,  IbUowioff  a  atill  more  ninote  tra^ 
affirma  that  it  waa  feonded  by  Praaiaa^  who 

^waragaiaatGnwoa.  (£tev^.,  M4.)  ioSiephar 
■ee,  wiio  oopiea  Strabo,  the  latlor  name  ia  altered  to 
Oynia  («.  e.  UpoOca).  Bot  it  ia  probablo  that  both 
wedai^  oie  fiiuky,  though  it  ia  not  eaajr  to  aee  what 
avbaMatioQ  ahmld  be  made.  (Gonaok  the  Fre$ich 
Stnko,  ml.  4,  lib.  IS,  p.  83.)  Dio  Gfaiyaoatom,  who 
wee  «  native  of  Pniaa,  did  not  favour  the  tnditioii 
wkieh  eachbed  to  it  io  early  an  orim  ae  that  aothof- 
ined  by  the  reading  in  Strabo.  {OrMi.,  43,  p.  685.) 
Btephanoa  informa  ua  that  Praaa  waa  bot  a  amaU 
Strabo,  however,  atatea  that  it  enjoyed  a  good 
It  continued  to  flouriah  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  aa  may  be  aeen  irom  Pliny  the  younger 
(10,  85) ;  hot  nnder  the  Greek  emperora  it  aoffiBrad 
m«ch  from  the  ware  carried  on  i^ainat  the  Torha. 
{Niea,  ChoH.,  p.  186,  D.,  p.  888,  A.)  It  finaUy  ra- 
meined  in  the  handa  of  the  deicendania  of  Oaman, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire,  under  the  cor- 
ropted  name  of  Bnua  or  BroiuM,  It  ia  attU  one  of 
the  moot  iknmahing  towna  poaaeaaed  bv  the  infidela 
in  AnaioiU,  {Brmmu'9  TmveU,  in  WalpoU'9  Tmr- 
Am,  Tol.  8,  p.  108. — Cramer^s  AMMinor^  vol  i, 
p.  178.) 

PauaiM,  I.  kioff  of  Bithynia,  aon  of  Zielaa,  began 
to  feign  about  B.G.  888,  and  was  atill  reigning  B.G. 
I80»  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  ifomana  and 
Antioohoa ;  for  Polybioe  intimates  that  the  Proaiaa 
who  waa  aoKctled  by  Antiechoe  had  been  reigning  for 
eome  iime.  {Pdyb.,  81,  8.)  in  B.G.  816  Pruaiaa 
defected  OieGanU  in  a  great  battle.  (Pofy6.,  5,  1 11.) 
In  B.G.  807  he  invadad  lAm  ierritoriea  of  Attalus  I. 
He  waa  inchided  in  the  4Maty  with  Philip  in  B.G. 
805.  ilA9.,  88,  18.)  Strabo  eaaecta  that  it  waa  thia, 
the  elder,  Prasiaa  with  whom  Hannibal  aougfat  reftige. 
(i9<rd^.,  588.)  And  the  accounts  of  otk^r  whtera 
contam  nothing  to  disprove  thia  testimony. '  Bot  if 
Ihe  elder  Praaias  received  Hannibal,  he  waa  atill  liv- 
iDff  at  the  dMth  of  Hannibal  in  B.G.  188.  (C/tn<on, 
I^ut.  MM.,  vol.  8,  p.  415,  Mq.^ll.  The  second  of 
the  name  appears  to  haye  aacended  the  tfaiene  of  Bi- 
ifayoia  hetween  B.G.  183  and  B.G.  179.  The  two 
feigns  of  Pmaiaa  I.  and  Prasiaa  II.  occupied  a  period 
of  ebout  79  years  (B.G.  888-160).  Proaiaa  II.  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Maoeden.  {Apjn- 
ait.  Bell.  Mithnd.,  o.  8.)  He  waa  sumamed  6  Kw^- 
yof^  or  The  HttnUr,  and  waa  long  engaged  in  war 
with  Attalus,  king  oif  Peigamus.  He  is  commonly 
•opposed  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
Hnmiibal  when  the  latter  was  eought  after  by  the  Ro- 
mniw ;  thongh  Strabo  aaatgns  this  te  Prosiaa  I.  This 
monaich  extended  considerably  the  limits  of  the  Bithyn* 
ian  empire,  bv  the  aceeasion  of  some  important  towns 
conceded  to  nrni  by  bis  ally  Philip  of  Macedon  (8trab., 
508. — Lh.,  38,  34),  and  aeveral  advantaffes  nined 
over  the  Byzantines  and  King  Attalus.  But  the  lat- 
ter waa  finaOy  able  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  by 
•tirring  op  againat  him  his  own  sen  Nioemedes,  who, 
after  nawing  the  tfoope  from  their  aUegianee  to  his 


father,  eanand  him  to  be  aaeaaeiaated.  (Lte.,  Xpt*t 
50.--/a«^n«  84.  4.«-C(m/oe,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  8,  p. 
417.«^Crcm«r's  Amw  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

PsAMNBNiToa,  the  last  king  of  Egypt,  and  •  mi»> 
her  of  the  Saitic  dynasiy«  the  twenty- sijtth  of  the  leyal 
lines  that  ruled  in  this  country.  Julius  Africanoa  ealle 
him  Ptammeckerites.  He  was  the  son  and  sncceasor 
of  Amasis,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  very  umh 
ment  that  Gambyeea  was  marching  against  figypt  to 
dethrone  the  father.  Paammenitua  met  Gambyaea  on 
the  frootiem,  »ear  the  Pehiaiac  branch  of  the  Niioi 
with  all  his  ffiHoes,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  GarianSf 
bot  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himaelf  op  in  Meoiphii^  he  was  beei^ged  here  by  Cam« 
byaee,  and,  acoordiag  to  Cteeias,  was  finally  beifayed 
and  taken  prtaoner.  AU  Egypt  tberenpoo  fell  under 
the  Persian  petHr,  and  the  nign  of  PaankanenUus  end* 
ed  after  a  diimlion  of  only  aix  mootht.  The  greatesl 
ootn^a  weiv  heaped  upon  the  nnfortonate  monarch 
and  faia  ^Mnily ;  but  the  firmneaa  with  which  he  en* 
dared  tb^m  aU.  tooched  at  last  even  the  ferocioua 
Gambysea  with  compassit^  Paammenitue  waa  there* 
open  retained  at  conrt,  treated  with  hononr,  and  final* 
ly  aent  to  Sosa  alonn.  with  6000  Egyptian  captivee. 
Having  been  accnsed,  however,,  sobs^uently,  of  at* 

nting  to  atir.  op  a  reivolt,  he  waa  compelled  to 
bull's  blood,  and  ended  his  days.  {Herod.,  8, 
10,  seqq.^Ctee.,  Pere.,  9.-^Bii&r,  ad  Ctee.,  L  c.-* 
8t.  MarHn,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  36,  p.  177,  eeq.} 

PaAMniTicHua,  Uie  first  king  of  Egypt  who  opened 
that  cooDtry  to  strangers,  and  induced  the  Qreeka  te 
come  and  aettle  in  it.  He  waa  the  fonrth  prince  of 
the  Saitic  dynasty,  and  the  son  of  Necoe  or  Nechao^ 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiepiona,  at  thai 
time  maatelEs  of  Egypt.  Psammitichus,  being  quite 
young  at  the  time  m  his  father*a  death,  had  bMn  caiv 
ried  into  Syria  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and,  ^ter  the 
retreat  .of  the  conqnemra,  waa  lecallod  to  hia  native 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Snitic  noosa.  U 
would  seem  that  the  Ethiopians,  on  their  departnrer 
had  left  Egypt  a  prey  to  tronble  and  diaaenamn,  and! 
that  the  early  nrincea  of  the  Siu'tic  dynasty,  alao,  haA 
never  enjoyea  aovereign  enthority  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Paammkichus,  therefore,  aaeendedl 
the  throne,  he  was  obliged  te  ahaie  hie  power  with 
ebven  other  monaicha,  and  Egypt  was  thus  divided 
imo  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  This  form  of 
ffovemmeat  was  like  whst  the  Oreeks  called  a  dtuh' 
deearchfjf  i^vodwapxia).  The  twelve  kings  rd^latet 
in  common,  in  a  general  conneil,  all  that  related  te  the 
aibiss  of  the  kingdom  conaideied  aa  a  whole.  Thie 
state  of  thinga  laated  for  fifteen  yeai%  when  it  mel 
with  a  singoiar  termination.  An  oracle  had  dlsolaied 
that  the  whole  kingdom  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
one  of  the  twelve  mooarehs  who  should  one  day  ofier 
a  libation  with  a  braaen  cop.     It  happened,  then,  one 


day,  that  the  kinsa  were  all  aaciaficinff  m  < 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphia,  and  that  the  hi^ 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  cups  for  libetioos, 
bad  brought  with  him,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  torn  of  Paammitichus, 
who  waa  the  last  in  order  to  ponr  oat  a  libation,  he 
unthinkingly  employed  for  this  purpose  his  brazen 
helmet.  Inis  incident  occasioDed  great  diaquiet  to 
his  colleagoes,  who  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  fulfiU 
ment  of  the  oraole.  Being  unable,  however,  whh  any 
appearanoe  of  ioatice,  to  punish  an  nnpremedilated  act^ 
they  contented  tbemselvea  with  baniahing  him  to  his 
own  kinfldom,  which  lay  on  the  coaat,  and*  with  for^ 
bidding  htm  to  take  any  part  thereailer  in  the  genenl 
afiatra  of  the  country.  Fsammitichus,  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  hie  aid  some  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  landd  on  the  Egyptian  ahora, 
and  eventually  conquered  all  his  colleagues,  and  made 
himself  maater  of  the  whole  of  ^pt,  B.G.  658.  The 
moaaieh  jiow  Tecompeosed  his  Greek  alKea,  not  only 
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•^P*y>Dg  them  die  eums  of  money  which  he  had  pnun- 
iMt  bat  also  in  assigning  them  lands  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  where  they  formed,  in  ract,  a  military  colony. 
Paammitichas  showed  a  great  partiality  for  the  Greeks 
on  all  occasions  ;  and,  in  a  Syrian  expedition,  he  gave 
them  the  place  of  honour  on  the  njrtit,  while  he  as- 
eigned  the  left  to  the  Egyptians.  The  discontent  of 
tlM  national  troopa  was  so  great  at  this,  that  a  laige 
nnmber  of  the  miutary  caste,  amonntinff,  it  is  said,  to 
840,000  men,  left  Egypt  and  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
(Consult,  on  this  snbject,  the  learned  note  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, Biogr.  Univ.,  vol  86,  p.  180,  uq.)  So  strong 
was  the  partiality  of  Psammitichns  for  OTcrything 
Qreek,  that  he  caused  a  number  of  children  to  be 
trained  on  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  with  these 
he  formed  the  caste  of  interpreters,  whom  Herodotus 
found  in  his  day  existing  in  Egypt.  Psammitichus 
also  embellished  his  capital  with  several  beautiful 
etroctores,  and,  among  otnen,  with  the  southern  pio- 
pylsa  of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan.  He  carried  on 
«  long  war  in  Syria,  and  his  foroea  are  said  to  have 
remained  39  yean  before  the  city  of  Asotus.  It  was 
during  cbia  period,  probably,  that  he  arrested  by  pres- 
ents the  victorious  career  of  the  Scythians,  who  had 
overrun  Asia  Miner,  and  were  advancing  upon  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  This  event  would  seem  to  have 
happened  626  B.C.,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Jewish  king  Josiah,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  the  approaching  irruption  of  the  Scythians 
into  the  territories  of  Israel.  Psammitichus  died  after 
a  reign  of  64  yean,  leaving  the  crown  to  bia  son  Ne- 
cos. — Herodotus  relates  a  very  foolish  story  of  Psam- 
mittchus,  who,  it  seems,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  nation  waa  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  ;  or, 
in  other  worda,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of 
men.  In  order  to  discover  this,  he  took  two  newlj- 
born  children,  and,  having  caused  them  to  be  placed 
in  a  lonely  hut,  directed  a  shepherd  to  nouriah  them 
with  the  milk  of  goats,  which  animals  were  sent  in  to 
them  at  stated  times,  and  to  take  care  himself  never 
to  otter  a  word  in  their  hearinc.  The  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  words  they  would  fint  utter  of  them- 
selv.es.  At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  shep- 
herd went  in  to  them  as  usual,  both  the  children,  run- 
ning up  to  him,  called  out  Beko^  Psammitichns,  on 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  made  inquiries 
aboot  the  word,  and  found  that  it  was  the  Phrygian 
term  for  kread.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  most  ancient  of  men  !  The  truth 
is,  the  cry  which  the  children  uttered  (supposing  the 
•tory  to  be  true)  waa  bek  (with  the  Greek  termination 
18  given  by  Herodotus;  bek-M),  and  the  children  hsd 
learned  it  from  the  cry  of  ths  goats  which  suckled 
them.  {Herod,^  3,  161,  teqg.^Si,  Martin,  in  Biogr. 
CTiate.,  vol.  86,  p.  178,  seqq.) — II.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  400  B.C., 
aa  a  kind  of  vassal-king  to  Penia.  (St,  Mturtin,  in 
Biogr.  UiU9.y  vol.  86,  p.  181.) 

PsoPHia,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Arcadia.  Paustfnias  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Erymanthus,  from  which  descended  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  near  the  city,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  another  small  stream  called  Aroaniua, 
ioined  the  Alpheus  on  the  bordere  of  Elis  (8,  34). 
rsophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the  names  of  Ery- 
manthus and  Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war, 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  ter- 
ritory it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achsana ; 
and,  aa  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  atrength,  proved 
a  sooree  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
waa  uken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Achsans,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  latter 
people,  who  ganisoned  it  with  their  troops. — ^The  re- 
nnaina  of  Psophis  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamia,  so  called  from  the  junction  of  three  riven. 
(Pkefii«ti22s,vol.6,p.  448.  — C^eJ/,  Itimtrvy  of  Mo- 
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reot  p.  ISS.  — Crmer*e  Andini  OmUy  vol.  8,  a 
838.) 

Psyche  {itvxn)%  a  young  maiden  beloved  by  Copid, 
and  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  related  by  Apu- 
leius  :  She  wss  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  and 
the  youngest  of  three  sisten.  Her  beauty  was  to  n- 
markable  that  people  crowded  from  all  parts  to  gaze 
upon  her  charms,  altan  were'  erected  to  her,  and  shs 
was  worshipped  as  a  second  Venue.  The  Queen  of 
Love  was  imtsted  at  seeing  her  own  altan  neglected 
and  her  adoren  diminishing.  She  summoned  Mr  son, 
and  ordered  him  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  passion  for 
some  vile  and  abject  wretch.  The  goddess  then  ds** 
parted,  after  having  conducted  her  son  to  the  city  wbsn 
rsyche  dwelt,  and  left  him  to  execute  her  mandate. 
Meantime  Psyche,  though  adored  by  all,  was  sought  ss 
a  wife  by  none.  Her  sisters,  who  were  far  inferior  to 
her  in  charms,  were  married, -but  she  remained  singls^ 
hatinff  that  beauty  which  all  admired.  Her  father  eou- 
solted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  expose 
her  on  a  rock,  whence  she  would  .be  canied  away  by 
a  monster.  The  oncle  waa  obeyed,  and  Psyche,  smid 
the  tears  of  the  people,  was  placed  on  a  lofiy  crag. 
Here,  while  she  sat  weeping,  a  zephyr,  aent  for  the 
purpose,  eently  raised  and  carried  her  to  a  chaimiog 
valley.  Overcome  by  grief,  she.  fell  asleep,  and,  on 
awakening,  beholda  a  grove  with  a  fountain  in  tbs 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  stately  palace  of  moat  ^en- 
did  stracture.  Venturing  to  enter  this  palace,  she  soes 
over  it,  lost  in  admiretion  of  its  magnificence ;  woeo, 
suddenly,  she  hean  a  voice,  telling  Mr  that  all  there  is 
hers,  and  that  her  commands  will  be  obeyed.  Sbe 
bathes,  sits  down  to  a  rich  repeat,  and  ia  reoaled  with 
music  by  invisible  performers.  At  nigbt  sne  retires 
to  bed  ;  an  nnaeen  youth  addreaaes  her  in  the  soAsst 
accents,  and  she  becomee  hie  bride.  Her  sisten, 
meanwhile,  had  come  to  console  their  parents  for  the 
loss  of  Psyche,  whose  invisible  spouse  informs  her  of 
the  event,  and  warna  her  of  Uie  danger  likely  to  arise 
Horn  it.  Moved  by  the  teen  of  hie  bride,  however, 
he  consents  that  her  sisten  should  come  to  the  palscs. 
The  obedient  zephyr  conveys  them  thither.  They 
grow  envious  of  Psyche'svhapptness,  and  try  to  per- 
suade her  that  her  invisible  lord  is  a  serpent,  who  will 
finally  devour  her.  By  t^ir  advice  she  provides  he^ 
self  with  a  lamp  and  a  razor  to  destroy  the  monster. 
When  her  husband  waa  aaleep,  she  aroee,  took  her  lamp 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  and  approached  the 
couch :  but  there  ahe  beheld,  instead  of  a  dngon.  Lore 
himself.  Pilled  with  amazement  at  his  beauty,  shs 
leaned  in  repture  over  him  :  a  drop  of  oil  fell  from  the 
lamp  on.  the  shoulder  of  the  god  :  he  awoke  and  flew 
away.    Psyche  caught  at  mm  aa  he  rose,  and  was 


nised  into  the  air,  but  fell ;  and,  aa  she  lay,  the  god 
reproached  her  from  a  cypress  for  her  breach  of  faiih. 
The  abandoned  Psyche  now  roame  through  the  world 
in  seareh  of  Cupid,  and  making  many  fruitleaa  eo- 
deavoun  to  deatroy  herself.  She  anrivea  at  the  king- 
dom of  her  sisten ;  and,  by  a  false  tsle  of  Cupid's  lore 
for  them,  cauaes  them  to  cast  themselves  from  the  rock 
on  which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  through  their 
credulity  thev  periah.  She  still  roams  on,  persecuted 
and  subjected  to  numerous  trials  by  Venue.  This  god- 
dess, bent  on  her  deetraction,  despatches  her  to  Pro- 
serpina with  a  box,  to  request  some  of  her  beauty. 
Psyche  accomplishes  her  mission  in  safety ;  but,  as 
she  is  retnroing,  she  thinks  she  may  venture  to  open 
the  box  and  take  a  portion  for  herself.  She  opens  the 
box,  when,  instead  of  beauty,  there  issuea  from  it  a 
dense,  blsck  exhalation,  and  the  imprudent  Psyche 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  alumber  from  iu  effecu. 
In  this  state  she  is  found  by  Cupid,  who  had  escaped 
by  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined by  his  mother :  he  awakeoa  her  with  the  point  of 
one  of  hia  arrows,  reproaches  her  with  her  curiosity, 
and  then  proceeds  to  tbe  palace  of  Jupiter,  to  interest 
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bfah  in  hdr  hwxB,  Joplter  take*  pity  on  hef  and  «b- 
dows  her  with  tmAOttaliiy :  Yenue  i«  reconciled,  and 
Ui«  nairift^  of  l^eyche  with  Cm>id  takes  place  amid 
great  joy  in^he  skvM.  The  ofieprinc  of  their  union 
Was  a  child,  whom  his  parents  named  Pleasure,  (iljm- 
fetM,  Met.y  4,  88,  sefj. — O^.,  ed  (htdend.,  vol.  1,  p. 
800,  sefq.  —  KeighiUy*9  Mythology^  p.  148,  seqq.  — 
Aibong  the  Tarious  explanations  that  baTe  been  given 
of  this  beautiful  larend,  the  following  appears  the 
most  satisfactory  :  This  fable,  it  is  said,  is  a  represent- 
stion  of  the  human  soul  {fvxn)-  ^^  ^^h  which  is 
of  divine  origin,  is  here  below  subjected  to  error  in  its 
prison-house,  the  body.  Hence  trials  and  purifications 
ate  set  before  it,  that  it  may  become  capable  of  a 
higher  view  of  things,  and  of  true  desire.  Two  loves 
meet  it :  the  earthly,  a  deceiver,  who  draws  it  down  to 
earthly  things ;  the  heavenly,  who  directs  its  view  to 
the  original,  fair  and  divine,  and  who,  gaining  the  vic- 
tory over  his  rival,  leads  off  the  soul  aa  his  bride. 
{Hiri,  Bertin  Akad.,  1816.— Creu^er,  SymMik,  vol. 
8,  p.  573.) 

PsTLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes,  very  ex- 
pert in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
ksd  no  fatal  diect  upon  them.  They  were  destroyed 
by  Che  ^asamones,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  the  Nasamooes  circulated  the  idle 


atory  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Psylli,  whic|i|jnans,  whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 

universally  known  for  the  victories  which  they  had 


HeitMiotas  relates,  without,  however,  giving  credit  to 
it. '  He  states  that  a  sooth  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  re- 
solved, accordingly,  after  a  public  consoltatidn,  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  south  wind ;  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed 
them  beneath  the  sands.  {Laean,  9,  894,  887. — He- 
f€d.,  4,  172.--P«ttt«ii.,  9,  28.) 

P^hkYa,  a  small  territory,  forming  part  of  Gtppa- 
docta  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  76),  or,  more  prop- 
erty speaking,  of  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  plsoe 
between  Orcesus  and  Cyrus.  (Herod. ^  L  e.-^Lar- 
cker.  Hut.  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  468.) 

Ptolbh^us,  I.  aumamed  Solera  and  sometimes 
Lagi  <i.  e.,  son  ef  Lagus),  king  of  Egypt,  and  son  of 
Arsinog,  who,  when  pregnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
married  Lagus.  {Vid.  Lagus.)  Ptolemy  was  edu* 
cated  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Alexander, 
and,  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Ap- 
eino#  attended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
the  expedition  be  behaved  with  uncommon  valour; 
he  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  single  com- 
bat, and  it  Was  to  his  prudence  and  courase  that  Alex- 
ander was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aor- 
Dus.  After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  di- 
vision of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Ptolemy  obtained 
aa  his  ahare  the  government  of  BS^pt,  with  Libya, 
and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territones  of  Arabia.  In 
this  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
clemency,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch  till  seventeen  yeara  after.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Cmlosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neish- 
bourtng  coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je- 
rusalem, he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexandrea,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  his  dominioiis.  After  he  bad  ren- 
dered these  prisoners  the  most  attached  and  faithful  of 
his  sttbjects  by  his  liberality  and  the  mot  of  varioviS 
privileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  titl«  of  King  of  Eg[ypt, 
and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He 
made  «var  with  sueeess  Offsinst  Demetrius  and  Antigo- 
tius,  who  disputed  bis  ri^t  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ; 
And  from  the  Assistance  he  gave  to  Um  peopKs  of 
Rhodes  affainst  their  common  enemlea,  he  received 
the  name  of  Soter.  While  ho  extendM  his  dottlnraiu. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  negligent  of  the  interests  of  hie  onb- 
iects  at  home,  and  established  many  wise  regulationa 
ton  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  for  seventeen 
yeara,  and  then  ruled  over  it  as  monarch  for  twenty- 
three  years.  The  date  of  his  death  ia  B.C.  388b 
(C/tnton,  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  1,  p.  184.— iU  ib.,  p.  287. 
— /d.  ti.,  vol.  2,  p.  379.)  He  waa  auccoeded  by  hia 
son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  been  his  partner 
on  the  throne  the  last  two  yeara  of  his  reign.  Ptole- 
my has  been  commended  for  bis  abilities  not  only  as  a 
aovereign,  but  as  a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  val- 
uable compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  loat, 
we  have  to  lament  a  history  of  the  life  and  expeditiona 
of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity,  and 
from  which  Arrian  obuined  important  materials  for  his 
wodc  on  the  same  subject — II.  8on*of  Ptolemy  th^ 
First,  sotceeded  his  father  on  the  E^ptian  throne,  and 
was  called  rhiladelpkut  from  the  e^ecticn  entertained 
by  him  for  his  sitter  and  wife  Arsinoe.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great 
father,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantagea  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ann 
baasadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Ro* 


just  obtained  over  Pyrrfaus  and  the  Tarentines.  But 
while  Ptolemy  atrengthened  himself  by  alliancee  with 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  waa 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magas,  his  brother,  king  of 
Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however,  was  atopped,  though 
kmdied  b^  Aotiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  tiw  death  of 
the  rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  soms 
time  in  the  family  of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus,  the 
Syrian  king,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptole^ 
my ;  and  the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted 
his  daughter  to  her  husband'a  kingdom,  and  assisted  at 
thei  ndptiala.  Pinladelphoa  died  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  k  daughtai 
by  Arsinod,  Uie  daughter  of  Lystmacbus.  He  had 
afterward  married  his  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memoiy 
he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument.  ( Vid.  Di- 
nocrates.)  During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Philadel-  ■ 
phus  waa  employed  in  exciting  industry,  and  in  encourop 
ging  the  liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge  among  his 
subjects.  The  inhabitanu  of  the  adjacent  coontriea 
were  allured  by  promises  and  preaents  to  increaae  the 
number  of  the  Egyptian  snbjecta,  and  Ptolemy  eoold 
boast  of  reigning  over  nomeroos  well-peopled  cities. 
Htf  gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  commerce  9 
and  hy  keeping  two  powerful  fleeta,  one  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, ana  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made 
Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His  army  conaisted  of 
2^,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  beaides  800  elephants^ 
and  2000  armed  chariots.  With  iuatiee,  therefore,  bd 
has  been  called  the  ri<;hest  of  all  the  pribcea  and  mon- 
archs of  his  age ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false, 
when  it  is  observed  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  760,000  Ef^^ptian  talents,  a  sum  equivaleni 
to  two  hundred  milhons  sterling.  His  pabce  was  the 
asjiott  oi  learned  men,  whom  he  admired  and  patro- 
nised ;  aAd  by  increasing  the  library  which  he  himself^ 
or,  according  to  others,  his  father  had  founded,  ho 
showed  hi«  taste  for  leaning,  and  hia  wish  to  encour- 
age genius.  {Vid,  AleXandrea,  and  Alexandrint 
Schola.)  The  whole  reign  of  Philadelphus  ttas  88 
years,  and  from  the  death  of  his  father  88  yeaie. 
(C/fMioib,  Fast.  HOI.,  vol.  2,  p.  879.>-III.  The  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  fither  Philade^ua  ou  th# 
Egyptian  dirone  B.C.  M5.  He  early  engaged  ia  « 
war  against  Antiochus  Tlieos  for  his  rakmdDeas  to 
BfmiM^  the  Sgyptioa  king'a  oiitw^  wfaoai  bm  kU 
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mairied  with  the  consent  of  Philadetpfane.  With  the 
most  npid  eoccess  he  conqoered  Syria  end  Cilicie, 
end  advanced  as  far  as  Bactriana  and  the  confines  of 
India ;  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  his  progress, 
•nd  he  reloraed  to  Egypt  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations.  Among  the  immense  riches 
which  he  broufffat,  he  hsd  many  statues  of  the  £gyp> 
tian  sods,  which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  Per- 
eia  v^en  he  conquered  Egypt.  These  were  restored 
to  the  temples,  and  the  l^ptians  called  their  sever- 
eiffn  EuergettM  (or  Benefretor\  in  acknowledgment 
of  liis  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  ze^l  tor  the 
gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  were  passed  in  peace  if  we  except  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  silver  talents 
which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
monarcha.  Euergetes  died  221  years  before  Christy 
after  a  reign  of  26  years  ;  and,  like  his  two  illustrious 
predecessors,  was  the  patron  of  learning. — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Euergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  PkUapator,  prob- 
ably from  the  regard  which  hejnanifested  for  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father ;  though,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, he  destroyed  him  by  poison.  He  began  his  reicn 
with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
•ister,  and  his  brother.  He  received,  in  derision,  the 
name  of  Typhon^  from  his  evil  morals,  and  that  of 
Oallus,  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andrea  vrith  all  the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
In  the  midst  of  his  plessures  Philopator  was  called  to 
war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  be  soon  invaded  hia  enemy*8  ter- 
ritories, and  miffht  hsve  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 
Egypt  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories 
which  attended  hia  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Car- 
thage had  weakened,  but,  at  the  same  time,  roused  to 
superior  activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Egyptian  monarcha.  Philopator  at  last,  weakened  end 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continued  debauchery, 
died  in  the  87th  year  of  hia  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
yeara,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.— V.  The 
mth,  succeeded  his  father  Philopator  aa  kingof  Egypt, 
though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
yeara  of  his  minority  he  was  under  Hm  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  which-  he  had  con- 
(|nered  in  war.  The  Romans  also  renewed  their  al- 
liance with  him  after  their  victories  over  Hannibal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Thia 
flattering  embasay  induced  Ariatomenes  to  ofifer  the 
care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans;  but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honour- 
able ofiice,  and,  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern 
the  nation.  But,  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reached  hia 
14th  year,  accordin(|r  to  the  lawa  and  cuatoms  of 
Egypt,  the  yean  of  his  minority  had  expired.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Ejnphane^f  or  lUiutrumty  and 
was  crowned  at  Alexandrea  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  the  faithful  Aristomenea  resigned  into  his 
hands  an  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  honour 
to  himself  and  with  credit  to  his  sovereign.  Young 
Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of 
a  superior,  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vicee  which  had 
chaiacterized  his  hthtt.  The  counsels  of  Aristome- 
nee  were  despised,  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  yeara 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  capnee  of  the  sovcreisn, 
who  abhorred  hiin  for  the  salutary  advice  which  his 
own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  permit  him  to  follow. 
His  emelties  raised  seditions  among  his  subjects*  but 
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these  were  twice  queUed  by  the  prudence  tod  tks 
moderation  of  one  Polycrates,  the  Aost  faithful  of  his 
corrupt  ministers.  In  the  midst  of  his  extravagance, 
Epiphanea  did  not  forget  his  alliance  withitbe  Romint. 
Above  all  othera,  he  raowed  himaelf  eager  to  cnltivats 
friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  derive  to 
many  advantages,  and  during  their  war  against  Antio* 
chus  he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch  whose  daughter,  Cleopatn,  he  bad  married, 
but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions  be  had 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  After  a  reign  of  24 
years,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned,  180  years  before  Cbiiit, 
by  his  ministers,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of 
their  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucoi, 
king  of  Syria. — ^VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  his  father 
Epiphanea  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  rsceived  the 
surname  of  PhiUnuior,  probably  by  antiphiasis,  aa 
account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleopatra. 
He  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  a^  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  end  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eu- 
nuch, who  waa  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  kins  of  Svria,  to  recov- 
er the  provinces  of  Paleatine  and  Cceloayria,  which 
wen  part  of  the  Egyptain  dominiona,  and,  afier  eeve- 
al  auccesses,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemy,  who 
detained  him  in  confinement.  During  the  captivity  of 
PhilometOT,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his 
younger  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Physcon,  also 
son  of  Epiphapes ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  drove  out  the  usurper,  and  roatorod  Philometor 
to  all  bis  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.  This 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon  comprehended 
by  Philometor;  and  when  he  saw  that  Pelosium,  the 
key  of  Egypt,  bad  remsined  ui  the  hands  of  his  Syrian 
ally,  he  recalled  his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how  to 
repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of  interest  in 
the  two  royal  brothen  incensed  Antiochus :  he  en- 
tered Egypt  with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  check- 
ed his  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  No  sooner 
were  they  delivered  from  the  impending  war,  than  Phil- 
ometor and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealouay  to  oppose  each 
other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  baoiabed  by  the 
superior  power  of  his  brother,  and,  aa  he  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Rome. 
To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassipn  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  and  to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in 
the  meanest  drees,  and  took  his  residence  in  the  most 
obscure  corner  of  the  city.  He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the  diapate 
between  the  two  royal  brothen  by  making  them  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  giving  the  govern- 
ment of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirm- 
ing Philometor  in  tbe  possession  of  Egypt  and  ths 
isund  of  Cyprus.  These  terms  of  accommodation 
were  gladly  accepted ;  but  Physcon  soon  cUtoed 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  snd  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandize 
themaelves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  pow- 
er. Philometor  refused  to  ffive  up  the  island  of  Cv- 
prus,  apd,  to  call  away  his  brother's  attention,  he  fo- 
mented the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.  But  the 
death  of  Philometor,  146  veare  before  the  Christisn 
era,  left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  depend- 
ant provincea. — VII.  The  seventh  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Phftcon  on  account  of  an  abdominal  protuberance, 
produced  by  hia  intemperate  habita  (vtd.  Physcon), 
sscended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  desth  of  his 
brother  Philometor;  and,  ss  he  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly  with  him  (et4.  Ptolem«us  VI.),  his 
succeseion  wss  spproved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son 
of  the  deceased  monareh  laid  claims  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatn  was  supported  in  her  cUima  by  the  Jews, 
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wad  it  WM  it  last  agreed  thtt  Phyicon  should  mait;  the 
queen,  and  that  her  aoo  should  succeed  on  the  twooe 
at  his  death.    The  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
faiated,  hut  oo  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cie* 
opatra's  son  in  her  arms.     He  ordered  himself  to  be 
called  EuergtUM^  but  the  Alezandreans  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stiffmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  KaJUr- 
geU*,  or  ivU'iioery  a  surname  which  he  deserved  by 
his  tyranny  and  oppression.     A  series  of  barb^ties 
rendered  him  odious ;  but,  as  no  one  attempted  torrid 
Egypt  of  her  tyrant,  the  Alezandreans  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow* 
citizens.     If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  Alexandrea,  it  was  of  ihe  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  they  refired ; 
and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  sought  a  safe  asy- 
lum  in  Greece  and  Asia,  introduced  amonff  the  inhab* 
itants  of  those  countries  the  different  professions  that 
were  practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Physcoo  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  which  his 
cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the  fear  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  its  former  inhabiunts  prevailed  more  than  the 
promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities.     The  king, 
at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her,  and 
married  her  daughter  by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleo- 
patra.    He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
elty upon  his  subjects ;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
Egypt  revolted  #hen  ihe  king  had  basely  murdered  all 
the  young  men  of  Alexandrea.     Without  friends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
Ihe  divorced  queen,  ascended  the  throne.     In  his  ban- 
ishment Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandreans  should 
also  place  the  crown  on  t^e  head  of  his  aon,  by  his  sis- 
ler  CleopatFB,  who  was  the  governor  of  Cyrene ;  and 
under  these  apprehensions  he  sent   for  the  young 
prince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
•s  soon  as  be  rescued  the  shore.    To  make  the  bar- 
barity more  complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis 
to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  was 
^ing  to  celebrate  her  birthday.     Soon  after  this  he 
invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without 
friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne, 
where  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.     He  died  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  29  years,  about  1 16  years  before  Christ.     This 
prince,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  disposition,  was  a 
lover  of  learning,  and  received  from  aome  the  appella^ 
4ion  of  Philologist.   Aristarchus  Was  his  preceptor,  and 
he  is  said  also  to  have  made  important  aaditions  to  the 
Alezandrean  library,  as  well  in  original  manuscripts 
as  in  copies. — VIII.  Tho  eighth,  sumamed  Soter  11., 
succeeded  his  ftther  Phvscon  a^  king  of  Egypt.    He 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  hie  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reisned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
■Soter,  banished  from  BIgypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  soon  after  he  appeared  st  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
4o  make  war  againat  Alexander  Jannieua,  king  of  Ju- 
dsa,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had 
heen  expelled  by  Cleopatra.     The  Jewish  monarch 
was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  hia  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.    Soter,  after  he  had  exercised  the 
greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  kinsdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
Cyprus  till  the  death  of  nis  brother  Alexander  re- 
stored him  to  his  native  dominions.     Some  of  the  cit- 
ies of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  aa  their  sov- 
ereign, and  Thebes,  for  iu  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  sticcesaive  years,  awi  (som  a  porredial 


and  populous  city  it  waa  reduced  to  mbs.    In  tbt 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Soter  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Romans  with  a  navy  for  the  conqueat  of  Athens  ; 
but  Locuilus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obuin  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dis- 
missed with  evasive  and  unsatiuactory  answers,  an^ 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom.    Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the  death  of  his  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Ej^ptian  throne,  eighteen  in 
Cyprus,  and  seven  after  hie  mother's  deaut     Tbia 
monarch  is  sometimes  called  Lalhyrust  from  an  ex- 
crescence like  a  vetch  {KaBvpoc)  on  his  nose. — IX^ 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy   I.,  waa 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  in  pref- 
erence to  hia  brother,  and  conjointly  with  her.     Cleo- 
patra expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him ;  and  Alex- 
ander, to  prevent  being  expelled  a  second  time,  put 
her  to  death ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  him- 
self murdered  by  one  of  his  subjects. — X.  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II.,  was  son  of  the  precedins. 
He  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and,  having  fall- 
en  into  the  hands  of  Mithradates,  escaped  subse- 
quently to  Sylla.     He  was  murdered  by  his  own  sub- 
jects.— XI.  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
waa  king  of  Egypt  after  his  brother  Alexander,  the  last 
lAentioned.     After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyie  B.C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. — XII.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Soter  II.,  ascended  the  throne  o£ 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.    He  received 
the  surname  of  AuUtet,  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.     Besides,  however,  this  deri- 
sory title,  he  had  the  surnames  of  PkilomUor,  Pkdof 
delphusy  and  Neodionystu  (the  New  Bacchus  pr  Osiris, 
these  deities  being  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks). 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and  circum- 
apection ;  and  as  his  predecessor,  by  his  will,  had  left 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt-  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate..   He  waa 
successful  in  his  applications ;  and  Cesar,  who  waa 
then  conaul  and  in  want  of  money,  established  his 
succession,  and  granted  him  tlie  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  after  he  had  received  a  very  laige  sum.     But 
these  measures  rendered  the  monarch  unpopular  at 
home ;  and,  when  he  had  auffered  the  Romans  quietly 
to  take  poasession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletes  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and 
aeek  protection  among  the  most  powerful  oihis allies. 
His  complaints  were  neard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in* 
difference ;  and  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Alexandrea,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  justify 
their  proceedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.     Pompey,  however, 
supported  his  csuse,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re- 
establish Auletes  on  bis  throne ;  but,  as  they  proceeded 
slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans^  the  monarch 
retired  ftom  Rome  to  Epbeaua,  where  he  lay  conceal^ 
ed  for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.     During  his 
absence  from  Alexandrea,  his  daoehter  Berenice  had 
made  herself  absolute,  and  established  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
lona^s  temple  at  Comana ;  but  she  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 
army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne. 
Auletes  waa  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sac- 
rificed to  his  ambition  his  dau^ter  Berenice,  and  h«> 
haved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Ra- 
birius,  a  Ronwn  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  bis  kingdom.    Auletes  died  four 
yeara  after  hia  restoration,  about  61  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Vid  by  bit  will  cvdeMd  th«  elder  of  his  sons  to  vmxg 
uigiiizea  oy  ^JJl^v/^f  l\.. 
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(he  elder  of  his  davghten,  tnd  to  ascend  with  her  Um 
TECtnt  throne.  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  reeommended  them  to  the  protectkm 
and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans ;  and  accordingly 
Pompey  the  Oreat  was  appointed  by  tb^  senate  to  be 
their  patron  and  their  guardian.  Their  reign  was  as 
tnrbnlent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  no  uncommon  evente ;  only  we  may  o\h 
serve  that  the  yoang  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who 
soon  after  became  so  celebrated. — XIII.  The  thir- 
teenth, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married  according  to 
tiie  directions  of  his  father  Auletes.  ( Vid.  Cleopatra 
YII.)— XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  iUegiti- 
mate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a  reiffn  of  twenty 
years  he  died ;  and,  as  he  had  no  childrBn,lie  made  the 
iloiQsns  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans  pre- 
sented his  subjects  with  their  independence. — XV. 
Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eurydtce,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleu- 
cus,  where  he  was  receiTed  with  Mendly  marks  of  at- 
tention. Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedopia,  an 
empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Lysimachus  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia ;  but  his  reign  was 
short ;  and  Ceraunus  perfidiously  murdered  him,  and 
ascended  his  throne  980  B.C.  The  murderer,  how-* 
ever,  could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as 
long  as  Arsinod  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysim- 
achus, were  alive,  and  entitled  to  daim  hia  kingdom 
as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father.  To  remove 
these  obstacles,  Ceraunus  made  ofiera  of  marriage  to 
Arisnoe,  who  was  his  own  sister.  The  queen  at  first 
refused,  but  the  potestations  and  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent. 
The  nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated  than 
Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  oon- 
flrmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cnielty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia as  their  own :  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucns ; 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyithus,  the 
lung  of  Epims.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of  his  two  other 
rivals  by  promises  and  money.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main inactive :  a  barbarian  army  of  Oauls  claimed  a 
tribute  fh>m  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march- 
ed to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Th^  battle  was  lonff  and 
bloody.  The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the 
victory  if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  pradence.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  his  body  to 
pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
eighteen  months.  (Justin,  t4,  dtc.  —  PatiMtn.,  10, 
10.— XVI.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II., 
Or  Latfayrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  fortes  which  were  sent  agamst  Ptolemy  by 
the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  propoeed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  davs  in  the  obscure  office  of  high-priest  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  This  offer  was  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approaeh  of  the  enemy.  The 
treasures  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,966,890  sterling,  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  by  the  conquerors.— -XVII.  A  son  of  Pyr- 
riius,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  He  was  left  ^vemor  of  Epirus  when  Pyi^ 
rhus  w^nt  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarenttnes  against  Uie 
Romans,  where  be  presided  with  groat  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the 
expedition  which  Pytrhus  undertook  against  Spaita 
and  Arffos.^XVIIL  Claudius,  a  eelebrsted  astrcm- 
omer,  efaronologer,  musical  writer,  and  geOcraphsr  of 
mtiqnity,  bom  m  Egypt,  and  who  AdaiieMd  aboM  Hie 
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middle  of  the  second  eentoiy  of  our  ers,tmdsr  lbs  A» 
tonines.  During  the  middle  sfes,  it  wss  geneiaUy  top. 
posed  that  he  hnd  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  ^ 
Uon  of  his  Almagest,  that  of  Grynaos,  1696,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England  as  the  productioii  of  a 
king.  This  error  is  thought  to  have  originated  with 
Albomazar,  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  who  wu 
led  into  the  mistake  by  the  Aiabic  name  of  the  astron- 
omer (Bo/Ao/mtttf),  which,  according  to  Heibelot, 
means  in  Arabic  "  a  king  of  Egypt"  (S^MsOeca  Ori- 
ent., s.  v.),  just  as  the  ancient  monarcha  of  the  kod 
were  named  Firaoun  {PkarmohM).  Ptolemy,  how 
ever,  is  styled  King  of  Alezandrea  almost  two  csnto- 
ries  befiire  Albumazar,  by  Isidorus  of  Seville.  (Ori- 
ginum,  3,  26.) — Another  opinion,  not  less  gsnsnl^ 
received,  but  probably  just  as  erroneous  ss  the  lo^ 
mer,  is  that  which  makes  Ptolemy  to  hsve  been  bsra 
at  Pelusium.  Suidas  and  Eudozia  call  him  a  philoso- 
pher of  Alezandrea ;  but  it  has  been  said  tost  tUi 
appellation  has  only  been  given  him  on  accoum  of  Us 
long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Egypt  No  snciflUt 
writer  mskes  nsention  of  his  native  coontiy,  thoorii 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Latm  trainlations  of  hit 
works,  and  also  the  printed  editions  of  thrae  venioM) 
style  him  PhilwUeruiM,  which  many  regard  as  a  co^ 
raption  for  Pelunentis.  Raidel  (CtmmaU.  ts  C. 
Ptol,  Geogr.y  Nonmb.,  1737, 4to,  p.  8)  cites  the  Axah 
scholiast  on  the  Tetrabiblos,  Ali-JhrnrReinan,  nsnsd 
Holy,  to  prove  thst  Pelusium  was  the  native  plaos  of 
our  astronomer.  Buttmann,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
the  citation  of  Raidel  to  be  false.  Haly,  or  his  txsai- 
lator,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  native  plots 
of  Ptolemy ;  be  only  caUa  thia  writer  a^-FsMki  {Pfu- 
ludumus),  from  the  surname  whi<£fa  the  Aiibs  hsvt 
given  him.  It  is  true,  in  a  biography  or  preface  found 
at  the  head  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Almagest,  msds 
firom  the  Arabic,  we  read  the  following :  **Hk  satoa 
orttu  et  eduettut  fuU  in  Aiexandrem  mt^tri,  tern 
JBgYpH'  HujuM  ianun  fropagu  de  Um  Sem,  et  it 
pronnda  qua  dieitur  fkgulw£a.**  This  absuid  psi- 
sage,  however,  which  does  not  even  eay  that  Ptolemy 
was  bom  out  of  Alezandrea,  proves  nothing  elss  but 
the  desire  of  the  Arab  translator  to  repieseot  ths  i» 
tronomer  as  the  descendant  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Syrita 
{d€  terra  Sem.^^Museum  der  AlUrtkmme,,  Winm- 
echaft,  vol.  2,  p.  463,  st^.).  — Theodoras  Melitsniota 
states  that  Ptolemy  was  born  at  Ptoiemaia,  or  Herns- 
ion,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  that  he  was  oonlemponrf 
with  Antoninus  Pius.  This  writer  does  not,  it  is  tnt^ 
cite  his  authority ;  yet  nothing  prevents  our  sdsittiag 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  derivipd,  no  doubt,  bam 
some  sncient  writer,  previded  we  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  surname  Al  Fetnai^  which  the  Arabians  have  givea 
to  Ptolemv.  This  surname  has  ooiv  thus  fer  oset 
found  in  the  Latin  trsnalations :  in  the  Arabie  bsob 
Ptolemy  is  sometimes  named  BatkalmiuM,  «Z  K/JUi 
(Abuipkaragn  Hiet.,  p.  73,  L  5 ;  p.  105,  1.  3 ;  p.  1S&. 
K  antep.Sasiri,  BibSoth.  Aifah.  HiaL,  vol.  1,  p.  848. 
— Mem&irea  sur  PEryfU,  p.  389,  where  an  extmet  it 
ffiven  from  AhAertiedid  el  Bakm,  who  calls  Ptoletoy 
BarUudntff&uie  d  QUmdy),  Kuludi  is  ezpressed  by 
Claudius  ra  the  Latin  versions.  The  change  from  Xii- 
ludi  to  Fdhidi  ia  eztnmely  simple,  since  in  Arabic  tht 
letter  K  is  distinffuished  from  F  coiv  by  an  sdditiooii 
point.  Thus  Pkelwdiaimts  is  merely  eomptsd  fiois 
Cfatutttff ,  and  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Ptlueianitt^ 
Thus,  too,  Batkalmms  al  Kabtdi  is  only  sb  Aiabie 
venion  of  JiroXefuilo^  6  KAoi>dior,  as  Suidas  writes 
the  name,  the  pranomen  bein^  mistaken  by  the  Aiabi- 
an  translaton  for  an  appellative.— -Another  point,  of 
more  imaortuice,  is  to  ascertain  the  pkee  where  Pml- 
emy  made  his  observationsy  becauee  on  this  depends  die 
degrse  of  precision  of  which  his  observations  on  Isti- 
tods  were  susceptible.  Th»  astroHMuer  sutes  po** 
Uvely  that  he  made  tiheae  obaervatjene  nnder  ths  pl^ 
anoli»f  Aleandm;  svhde»  en  tha  other  hud,  (hsie 
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«d9U  A  teholttm  of  Oljwpiodonif  (m  Phed,,  PUU.^ 
BomUtmd^  Ttttimomi  ie  FioUmmo,  p.  305),  whicli  io- 
foms  m  iliat  Ploleay  pftwed  40  yean  of  hit  life  h 
irripoJc  To^  Kavu6av  (**  m  the  wmfs  of  Ccmo^"), 
occapied  wiih  Mtroooipical  obMnratioDs,  and  that  ho 
placed  oolaniM  there  on  which  he  cauaed  to  be  cut  the 
theomna  of  which  he  had  been  the  aathor.  An  in- 
acnpiioo  l^aa  oome  down  to  ua  which  illaatntea  thia 
iMDAikof  Olympiodoroa :  6ef»  Xurnpi  K-XcfuSwc  UtoX- 
tfiaUtf  ipxo€  «c«2  vmdieiic  ftaBnfMTwaft  k,  r.  X., 
**Cim9diu9  PtoUmy  iedUs^Us  to  ike  God^  tU  Pretorver, 
kio  mttkimOic^l  prinapUo  and  theses,''*  ^.  Combi- 
ning thia  dedicntion  with  the  acholiuBH»f  Oly mpiodoroa, 
the  AiM  Halsia  ataiea,  that  he  woald  be  inclined  to 
beiieve  the  deity  alluded  to  in  the  inacription  to  be  Ca< 
noboa,  if  the  inaciiptaon  did  not  expreaaly  declare,  far- 
ther on,  that  the  monument  containing  it  waa  placed 
in  the  city  of  Canobua  {t»  Kavw6y),  whence  he  infen 
that  the  protecting  deity  ia  Serapia,  and  that  Ptolemy 
naade  hie  obaertationa  in  the  aide-buildinfla  connected 
with  the  temple  of  thia  god.  He  thinks  that  thia  poai- 
taott  ia  not  in  oontiadiction  with  the  paaaage  in  which 
PtoVamy  inloniia  ua  that  he  made  them  under  the  per- 
•Uel  of  Alenodrea ;  for,  according  to  Halma,  the  city 
.  of  Alenndiea  waa  mdoaUy  extended  to  Canopaa, 
■rhich  became  a  kind  of  auburba  to  it,  ao  that  Ptole- 
my, Ihongfa  raaiding  at  Canopui^  may  nevertheleaa  be 
taid  to  have  obaerved  at  Alexaodrea,  or  that,  obeerr- 
ing  «t  Canopua,  he  had  no  need  of  reducing  hia  ob- 
norvntiona  to  the  parallel  of  Alexandrea,  by  reaaon  of 
the  ihfliog  difference  of  latitude.  A  difficulty  here 
preeenta  itoelf,  of  which  the  Abbd  Halma  ia  aware,  and 
which  he  proooeea  to  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the 
text.  If  Ftolemy  had  made  hia  ob^vationa  in  the 
tempb  of  Secapia  at  Canopua,  Olymptodorus,  in  place 
of  aaying  h  wrmoif  roQ  K0»u6ovt  **inthe  mngo  of 
(the  temple  of)  Ctmohu9j"  would  have  had  iv  nrepott 
TfT  HaPiidov,  *«  the  mde-huldinga  of  (the  city  of)  Co^ 
uohu."  Halma  therefore  piopoaea  to  aubatitnte  the 
latter  reading  for  the  former,  or  elae  to  n^rd  Canobue* 
aa  the  aame  divinity  with  Serapia,  and  to  auppoae  that 
Ptolemy  obaenred  in  the  temple  of  Canobua  at  Cano- 
|nm:  Thia  reaaoning  of  Halma'a  has  been  attacked 
by  Letronne,  and  ably  refuted.  The  latter  ahowa, 
that  Canopua,  aituate  at  the  diat^nce  of  120  atadia,  or 
more  than  two  and  a  half  fleogiaphical  milea,  northeaat 
of  Alexandiea,  never  made  part  of  that  capital,  aince 
than  were  aeveral  placea,  euch  as  Nicopoua  and  Ta- 
poeiris  Parva,  between  the  two  cities ;  that,  cooae- 
qoently,  the  Serapeom,  in  which  Ptolemy  observed, 
could  not  have  belonged  to  Canopua ;  and,  finally,  that 
Ptolemy  knew  the  dSbrence  in  latitude  between  Ca- 
nopaa ind  Alezandree,  and  could  not  confound  them 
together  in  one  point.  It  ia  more  probable,  as  Letronne 
lemarka  {Jowmal  dee  jSomiw,  1818,  p.  202),  that 
Olympiodoroa  waa  miataken  aa  to  the  place  where 
Ptolemy  obeerved.  It  ia  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
teanple  of  Serapia  at  Canopua  aa  well  aa  at  Atexan- 
dree.  {Slrabot  801.)  dyrapiodorua,  therefore,  must 
have  auppoeed  that  the  word  Serapeum,  in  the  author 
firom  whom  ho  copied  hia  remark,  belonesd  exclusive- 
ly to  the  first  of  these  citiee,  when  it  refened,  in  (act, 
in  thia  particular  ioatance,  to  Alexandrea  the  capital. 
The  error  of  Olympiodorus,  moreover,  is  the  eaaier  to 
be  explained,  from  the  cireumatance  of  the  Serapeum 
at  Ganopos  havioff  become  at  one  time  a  celebrated 
•eat  of  the  New-Platoniats,  and  having  acquired  great 
dislioetion  on  thia  account  amoncr  the  last  apostles  of 
paganism.  A  commentator  on  Plato,  therefore,  would 
be  Tory  ready  to  auppoee  that  thia  last  asylum  of  true 
kgfat,  as  he  believed  it,  waa  the  place  where  the  great 
loofemy  also  made  hia  obaervationa  and  discoveries. 
r-^-We  will  now  proceed  to  the  works  of  thia  distiur 
gaished  writar.  1.  UryaXff  £vvra^if  (**  Great  Conr 
'  a*'),  in  thirteen  books.  This  work  contains  all 
>  eatBOfiflniea^  obaamtiona  of  tho  tooi^nta,  auch  aa 


those  of  AraatyHus,  Timoehaies,  Meton,  Euctemon, 
and,  above  all,  of  Hipparchus.  After  the  example  of 
all  his  predecessors,  excepting  Aristarchoa,  Ptolemy 
regarda  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  ana 
makea  the  stars  to  revolve  around  it.  Thi»  system 
waa  that  of  all  succeeding  astronomers  until  the  days 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolemy  is  the  inventor  of  epicycles, 
as  they  are  called,  an  eironeooa  but  ingenioua  ayatemi 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  irregular  revolu* 
tiona  of  the  planets,  if  we  deny  the  sun  to  be  the  con* 
tre  of  our  ayatem.  He  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
additiona,  the  catalogue  of  the  atara  made  by  Hipper* 
chos  ;  the  list,  however,  containa  only  1022  atars,  di-» 
vided  into  48  catasteriams.  He  corrected  the  th^Ky  of 
the  lunar  revolutions,  by  determining  the  equation  io 
the  mean  distancea  between  the  new  and  full  moon ;  ho 
reduced  to  a  more  regular  ayatem  the  parallax  of  tho 
moon,  though  he  haa,  in  lact,  traced  it  too  large ;  he  do* 
termined  that  of  the  sun  by  the  sixe  of  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casta  on  the  moon  in  eclipaea ;  he  taught 
the  mode  of  finding  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  of 
calculating  lunar  ami  aolar  eclipaea.  **  Ptolemy,"  aays 
Delambre,  **  waa  not,  indeed,  a  great  aatrononter,  since 
he  observed  nothing,  or,  rather,  baa  transmitted  to  us  no 
observation  on  which  we  can  rely  with  the  Isaat  confi- 
dence ;  but  he  wu  a  learned  and  laborioua  man,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  He  has  collected  to^ 
gether  into  one  body  all  the  learning  that  lay  acatter^i 
ed  in  the  aeparate  works  of  his  predecessors ;  though* 
at  the  aame  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
might  have  been  more  sober  in  his  details,  and  more 
communicative  raapecting  certain  observations  which 
are  now  loat  to  us  for  ever."  The  same  modem 
writer,  afier  complaining  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  calculations  of  Ptojemy,  pnia- 
ee  the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  TerpdtfttfXoc,  and 
the  matl^matical  theory  of  eclipaea;  adding,  how<» 
ever,  the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemv  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparchus,  who  bad  resolved  aft 
theae  problems  before  him.  Indeedi  it  ought  to  ba 
borne  in  miod,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  his  great  reputation  to  the  circum^ 
atanco  of  the  writings  of  Hipparchus  being  extreme^ 
rare,  and  having  l^en,  soon  after  Ptolemy's  time* 
oompletely  lost. — An  analysis  of  the  tityak^  Jvv- 
ro^iC  is  given  by  Halma  in  the  prelace  of  hia  edition* 
This  work  of  Ptolemy'a  was  commented  upon  by 
Theon  of  Alexandres,  Pappua,  and  Ammoniua.  Of 
these  commentaries  we  have  remaininff  only  that  of 
Theon,  and  aome  notes  of  Pappus.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  laboura  of  Nilus  (or  Nicolaus)  Cabaailas,  a 
maUiematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  third 
book.  The  VLtyiXn  JtvvTa^i^  of  Ptolemy  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  9th  century.  The  Arabiana 
save  it  the  title  of  Tahrir  al  nuigesthi,  the  last  word 
being  corrupted  from  the  Greek  fuytcro^  {**  the  great- 
est")t  and  this  title  is  intended  to  express  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  work  had  inspired  them.  From 
tlM  Arabic  words  just  given  was  formed  the  appella- 
tion of  Almagestt  under  which  name  the  work  is  still 
frequently  cited ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  production 
waa  brought  into  Europe  bv  the  Arabians,  who,  du« 
riiig  the  middle  ages,  were  the  sole  depositariea  of  all 
the  aciences.  tSb  first  Arabic  transition  was  made 
about  827  A.D.,  by  Al-Hacer-ben-Jueef  uid  the  Chria* 
tian  Sergvu.  The  Caliph  Almanumn  himself  alao 
lent  his  literary  aid  to  the  undertaking.  The  second 
version  is  that  of  Hontan  or  i>Aac*6m- Amota,  a  Chria- 
tian  phyaician,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Ca* 
liph  MotawM.  It  waa  on  theae  Arabic  tranalationf 
that  a  Spanish  one  was  made  by  baac-hcnrSid-e^ 
Haza.  The  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  a  member  of  that 
Suabian  house  under  which  Germany  began  to  emerge 
from  barbariam,  and  to  enjoy  a  dawning  of  national 
literature  before  any  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
directed  JEgidiue  TtbMinu*  to  tnm  this  Spanish 
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teraion  into  Latin.  Another  trantlation  wts  made 
from  the  Arabic  text  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Crenuh 
noy  an  astronomer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  estab- 
lished himself  for  aome  time  at  Toledo,  in  order  to 
learn  the  Arabic  language.  He  did  not  nnderstand  it 
perfectly,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  translate  cer- 
tain technical  terms,  which  he  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  the  original  language.  His  classical 
erudition  conid  not  have  been  very  profound,  since  he 
was  unacquainted  with  Hippaichus,  whom  he  every- 
where calls  Ahra^hirj  as  the  Arabic  translator  had 
done. — It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
manuscript  of  the  original  Greek  was  discoverad,  from 
whicl)  the  astronomer,  John  Miiller,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  made  his  Latin  abridg- 
ment. About  the  same  period,  George  of  Trebisond 
made  a  Latin  translation  from  this  original,  but  a  very 
unfaithful  one. — ^The  Alexandreaos  called  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  which  we  have  juat  been  considering  the 
Chreat  Asironomer^  Mryoc  ^ffrpovdjiOCt  in  contradis- 
tinction to  another  eollection  which  they  called  the 
lAltle  AiironomeTf  Mtxpdf  harpovofio^^  and  which  was 
composed  of  the  works  of  Theodosius  of  Tripolis ;  the 
Hfftai  Optics^  Cal6piric»^  Slc,  of  Euclid  ;  the  works 
of  Autolyeus,  Aristarchus  ef  Samoa,  Hypeicles,  dec. — 
The  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  the  Almagest  ia 
that  of  Halma,  Paris,  1813-18S8,  S  vols.  4to.  It 
contains  a  new  French  version,  and  notea  by  Delam- 
bre. — 2.  The  second  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  have 
arranged  it,  is  the  Upoxeipot  Kavdvrc-  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  Manual  TabU»  intended  for  makera  of  al- 
manacs, to  facilitate  their  calculations,  and  vfhith 
are  often  only  extracts  from  the  Almagest.  Halma 
gave  the  editio  princepg  of  this  work  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  edition  of  Theon*s  Commentary,  which  he 
published  in  1828.— 8.  Terpd6i^Xof,  ^  Swroftc  jua9- 
^fuiriK^  ("  Tetrabiblust  or  Mathematieal  SyrUaxis"), 
in  four  books,  consisting  of  astronomical  predictions. 
It  is  commonly  cited  under  the  title  of  Qttadripartitum, 
Some  critics  consider  tbis  work  as  unworthy  of  Ptole- 
my, and  aupposititioos.  Proclus  has  made  a  para- 
phrsse  of  it.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Melancthon, 
BasUt  1553,  8vo. — 4.  Koptroc  ("  i'Vutl"),  that  is,  one 
hundred  astrological  propositions  collected  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  usuafly  cited  under  the  title 
of  Centum  Dicta.  It  is  published  with  the  Quadri- 
partitum.^^6.  ^daetf  airXav&v  haripav  /ecu  owayuy^ 
hrtffiffiaotiiv  (**  Ajppearancea  of  the  fixed  start,  and  a 
ccileetion  of  the  things  indicaUd  by  M«m'*).  This  is  a 
species  or  almanac,  giving  the  rising  and  setting  of 
roe  stars,  the  prognostics  of  the  principal  chants  of 
temperature,  &c.  The  work  is  intended  for  all  cli- 
mates ;  and,  to  make  it  answer  this  end.  and  prove 
useful  to  all  the  Greeks  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolemy  gives  the  appearance  of  the  stars  for 
five  parallels  at  once,  namely,  Syene,  Lower  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Pontus  Efixmus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  edition  of  Ideler,  Berol.,  1819. 
-^.  Ilepi 'kvaXvf^rof  {"Of  the  ATudemnuT).  The 
Amiemma  was  a  species  of  sundial,  and  in  this  work 
we  have  an  exposition  of  the  whole  gnomonic  theory 
of  the  Greeks.— 7.  ^TnoBemc  ruv  irXavuftivuv  ("  Hy- 
pothesis of  the  Planets'*).  The  latest  edition  is  that 
of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to.— 8.  *Av'Xu9tf  hri^veiac 
ff^aipac  {"Planisphere").  This  work  exists  only  in 
an  Arabic  version,  by  Maslent,  and  a  Latin  translation 
made  from  ibis.  It  is  a  treatise  on  what  is  called  ste- 
reographie  projectiona.  The  work  ia  probably  one  of 
Hipparchus*s.  The  lateat  edition  is  tnst  of  Commso- 
dinus,  from  the  press  of  Psulus  Manutiua,  Venet., 
1558,  4to.— ».  'Apjwwticd  {''Elements  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  booka.  rtolemy  haa  the  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  er  "fifteen  tones  of  the  ancients  to 
seven.  It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  he  determin- 
ed the  true  relations  of  certain  iatervals,  and  thoa  len* 
U4S 


dered  the  diatonic  octave  more  eonfeimaUe  to  hu- 
mony.  Some  critics,  however,  are  inclined  te  ss- 
cribe  thia  improvement  rather  to  the  New-Pythago- 
rean Didymus,  whom  Ptolemy  has  frequently  criti- 
cised, though  he  obtained  Irom  his  writiMgs  a  Isige 
portion  of  his  own  work.  The  best  edition  is  that  ef 
Wallis,  Oxon.,  1682,  4to.  — 10.  'Oirrur^  wpayftareia 
(**  A  treatise  on  Optics"),  cited  by  Heliodoros  of  La- 
rissa,  and  frequently  also  by  the  Arabians,  but  now 
lost. '  A  Latin  translation,  from  two  Arabian  MSS., 
exists  in  an  unedited  state  in  the  Royal  Libran^  at 
Paris.  It  containa,  however,  only  four  books  ot  the 
five  which  composed  the  original.  In  tbia  work  Ptol- 
emy gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  astronomic  re- 
fraction of  any  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Kepler. — 
1 1.  Kav6»v  Baai\iu»  {**  Canon,  or  TabU,  of  Ktnfs*'), 
a  part,  property,  of  the  Ilpoxetpoi  Kav6vec.  This  table 
contains  fifty-five  reigna,  twenty  of  which  bek>ng  to 
kings  of  Babylon  subsequent  to  Nabonassar,  ten  to 
kings  of  Persia,  thirteen  to  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  line  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  to  Roman  emperors 
after  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  canon  was  not  pre- 
pared with  an  historicsl  view,  but  was  intended  for  as- 
tronomers, to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  intervals  of 
time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  different  askroBODi- 
ical  observations.  As,  however,  the  years  of  esch 
monarch'a  reign  are  indicated  in  it  with  great  exact- 
ness, it  becomes,  consequently,  of  great  value  and  in- 
terest in  historical  chronology.  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  dates  of  this  canon 
are  given  in  Egyptian  yeara,  an  arrangement  very  well 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  but  productive  of  some 
inconvenience  for  chronology.  Thus,  for  example^ 
the  reigna  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Roman 
monarchs,  calculated  according  to  the  method  of  their 
respective  countries,  ouffht  to  be  in  advance  of,  or  be- 
hind, the  yeara  numbered  in  Ptolemy ^s  canon,  by  some 
days,  or  even  months.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  difference,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  amounted 
to  forty  daya,  and  the  variation  must  have  been  still 
more  marked  as  regarded  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
reigna.  The  only  exact  part  ia  that  which  relates  to 
the  line  of  the  Ptolemies.  Hslma  gare  the  latest 
edition  of  this  worii  in  1820,  Paris,  4to. — 12.  Teo- 
Ypa^iKff  'kfiiytfoic  ("  Geographical  Narration,**  or 
**  System  of  Geography").  This  work  is  in  eight 
books,  and  during  nearly  fourteen  centuries  was  the 
only  known  manual  of  systematic  geogrsphy.  It  still 
remsins  for  us  one  of  Uie  prmcipal  sources  whence 
we  derive  our  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  the  ancients.  Pursuing  the  plan  tracM  out  1^ 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  to  perfect  the 
labours  of  that  geographer.  The  map  of  Marinua  and 
Ptolemy  wss  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  species  of 
network ;  the  meridians  were  traced  on  it  for  every 
five  degrees ;  the  decrees  of  latitude  were  marked  by 
lines  running  parallel  to  the  eouator,  and  passed 
through  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Syene,  Alezsa- 
dres,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and,  conseouently,  were  at 
unequal  disUnces  from  each  other.  In  thia  network 
were  marked  the  points,  the  height  of  which  had 
been  taken  according  to  their  true  latitude ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  determine  their  longitude,  and  the  positions, 
slso,  of  other  places,  which  were  only  known  by  thtf 
geometric  distance,  it  was  necessaij  to  fix  the  length 
of  a  degree  on  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  gkibe. 
Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  without  themselves  measuring 
any  great  distances,  took  the  most  accurate  measure- 
ments existing  in  their  day.  and  gaire  500  stadia  as 
the  length  of  s  degree.  This  was  one  sixth  less  than 
the  truth,  and  from  this  error  must  necessarily  have 
resulted  many  faults  and  erroneous  deductions.  Ptol- 
emy determined  the  length,  from  west  to  east,  of  all 
the  known  part  of  the  globe,  under  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  at  72,000  stadia,  following  geometrical  meas- 
uremenu. « These  72,000  stadia  make,  sceoidiiig  to  his 
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caknhtioB,  180  dmeec ;  and  in  this  my  he  belieTod 
he  hid  diaooverod  Sm  aztani  of  one  half  of  the  globe. 
The  fact,  boweTer,  it,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
only  1S5  degvses.    His  error,  conseqaently,  is  nearly  a 
third,  namely,  one  sixth  by  reason  of  the  mistake  he 
commits  relative  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  as 
above  mentioned,  and  about  a  sixth  as  the  result  of 
enors  in  geometric  distances.    With  regard  to  lati- 
tudes, a  huge  number  of  which  were  based  on-  astro- 
nooucai  determinations,  the  errors  committed  by  Ptol- 
emy are  venr  unimportant ;  and  the  latitude,  for  exam- 
ple, which  he  gives  to  the  southern  point  of  Spain  is 
■0  exact,  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  observation^ 
bsd  beee  made  in  this  quarter  by  aome  of  his  prede- 
osssofs. — Stnbo'had  limited  to  43  degrees  the  lati- 
tude of  the  known  part  of  the  earth  (situste  between 
the  12th  and  64Ui  degree  of  north  latitude).    Ptole- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  makes  80  desrees,  from  16° 
tooth  latitude  to  63°  north ;  and  yet  be  believed  that 
he  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  earlier 
oeogiapbers,  because  theee  allowed  700  stadia  to  a 
deg^  which  makes  nearly  30,000  sudia  altogether; 
whereas  Ptolemy,  admitting  only  500  stadia,  found 
the  sum  total  to  be  40,000.~Marinus  and  Ptolemy 
derived  some  information  respecting  the  easternmost 
parU  of  Asia  from  the  Itineraries  of  a  Macedonian 
tiader,  who  had  sent  his  factors  on  overland  ^omeys 
6om  Mesopotamia,  along  Mount  Taurus,  through  In- 
dia, and  even  to  the  distant  capital  of  the  Seres. 
These  journeys  must  have  been  prosecuted  very  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  first 
two  monsrchs  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids  ;  since 
it  is  not  probable  that,  after  the  defection  of  the  Bac- 
trians  ana  Parthians,  a  route  remained  open  through 
these  countries  to  the  traffic  of  the  Greeks.    Ptolemy 
thus  could  hardly  have  gained  much  information  n- 
specting  theee  lands  from  the  narratives  of  overland 
travellers.    The  communication  bj  sea,  however,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  IndiSf  became  frequent  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.     Stcabo  speaks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
for  India,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coast  of  the 
country  this  side  of  the  Gangee  was  perfectly  well 
known.     The  navigators  of  the  West,  however,  did 
not  go  beyond  this  stream.    It  was  supposed  that 
from  this  point  the  shoro  of  Asia  bent  directly  to  the 
north,  and  joined  the  eastern  extremity  of  Taurus. 
At  a  later  period  navigators  went  beyond  the  mouths 
ef  the  Ganges,  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found 
that  the  Und  redescended  towards  the   south,  and 
fermed  a  large  gulf  (Ba^  of  Bengal— Sinus  (Jangeti- 
ens).    They  pushed  their  adventurous  career  still  far- 
ther: taking  their  departure  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  they  crossed  the 
gulf  in  a  straight  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Siam 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  this  last  they  called 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  proof  of  the  profitable  trade 
which  was  there  carried  on  by  them.   Having  doubled 
the  extiemity  of  this  second  peninsula,  they  entered 
on  a  new  golf  (that  of  Siam — Magnus  Sinus).    From 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  they 
psssed  in  a  southern  direction,  and  reached  a  large 
continent,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  situate  the  city 
of  Kattigara.     This  country  was  probably  the  Isle  of 
Bofneo.     The  discoverer  of  this  country  was  called 
Alexander.     (Piol.,  Oeogr.,  S,  14.)    Ptolemy,  who,, 
as  well  as  tbie  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  wss 
a  prolongation  of  that  which  formed  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
(the  coast  of  CamhoiiU\t  founded  thereon  his  hypoth- 
esis, that  the  Indian  was  a  mediterranean  sea.    He 
snppoeed  that,  after  Kattigara,  the  land  extended  from 
east  to  west  ss  far  as  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  with 
wUeh  it  united,  forming  one  common  continent  —Ma* 
linns  and  Plelemy  were  well  acquainted  with  the  east' 
cm  coast  of  Africa,  and  mention  is  no  longer  msde,  in 
their  pages,  of  the  fabulous  monsten  which  the  credu- 
lity «  n  pi«vk>as  age  had  estahlished  is  the  dweUsis  of 


this  region.  They  knew  the  coast,  however,  only  to 
the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  that  is,  to  the  prom- 
ontory of  Prasum,  which  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  modern  Cape  Dd  Gertto^  as  his  city  of  Rapta  would 
seem  to  be  Melinda,  From  the  promontory  of  Pnsum, 
Ptolemy  makes  the  African  coast  bend  round  to  the 
east  for  the  purpose  of  joining  thst  of  Kaitigan.  His 
island  of  Menuthias,  placed  by  him  near  Cape  Prasum, 
but  which  an  ancient  periplus  brings  nesr  to  Rapta,  is 
Zanzibtr,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  off  the  cosst  of 
Zanguebar.  Ptolemy*8  acquaintance  with  the  eastern 
coast  does  not  extend  beyond  the  modem  MadagOM- 
C0r. — After  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
and  Grades,  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of 
Ptolemy  in  thie  quarter  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  his  predecessors ;  he  introduces,  however,  more  of 
method  into  the  information  obtained  from  Hanno  and 
Scylax. — Ptolemy  is  the  first  who  indicates  the  true 
figure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
bion ;  but  he  gives  an  erroneous  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  according  to  him, 
extends  towards  the  east.  Ireland,  the  leme  of  Sm- 
bo,  and  the  Juvemia  of  Ptolemy,  ceases  to  be  situated 
to  the  north  of  Albion,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
thought ;  it  is  plsced  fay  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
northern  point  is  parallel  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Albion.  To  the  north  of  this  latter  island  he  places 
the  Orcsdes,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  north  (about 
63^  N.  L.),  the  isle  of  Thole,  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity  of  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy.  This 
Thule  is  probsbly  Maitdand^  situate  about  60^  N., 
the  same  that  was  seen  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Agrieola,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  snow.  ( TaeU.t 
Vu.  AgT.,  c.  10.)~Tbe  description  which  Ptolemy 
gives  of  the  shores  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  as 
well  as  of  Scandinavia,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
accounts  already  given  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  He 
describes  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the  German 
coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  with  consid- 
erable accuncy,  but  he  ie  not  aware  that  this  sea  is  a 
mcMliterranean  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Veneda  is  onl|  a 
part  of  this  see,  from  Memel  to  Dantzic.  The  queation 
has  been  asked,  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  was  enabled 
to  obtain  more  accurate  notions  respecting  those  conn- 
tries  than  those  which  Plioy  and  Tacitus  possessed, 
snd  that,  too,  ^though  the  principal  dep6t  of  amber, 
the  well-known  production  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
was  in  the  ca|(iul  of  Italy  1  The  answer  is,  that  if 
the  amber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Rome,  the  traiSk  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Alexandrea,  and  it  was 
through  them  that  Ptolemy  obtained  the  materials  for 
this  portion  of  his  work. — ^In  the  last  book  of  his  ffeog- 
mphy,  Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  prepsring  charts 
or  maps.  We  here  find  the  firat  principles  of  projec- 
tion ;  but  the  book  itself  has  reached  us  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state  through  the  fault  of  the  copyists.  The  more 
modern  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Ptole- 
my snd  his  successon.  The  Csspian  Sea,  for  exam- 
ple, retained  the  form  tnced  for  it  by  Ptolemy  as  Iste 
aa  the  eighteenth  century  ;  for  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  our  maps 
still  conform  to  the  general  outline  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  substitution  of  modem  for  ancient  names  is  the 
only  difference.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  assertion  of 
Mannert  {Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  191).  —  No  good  com- 
plete edition  of  Ptolemv's  Geography  has  ever  ap- 
peared. One,  however,  has  recently  been  commenced 
m  Germany,  by  Wilberg,  of  which  the  first /uacu/tw, 
containing  the  firet  book,  has  thus  far  sppesred.  £e- 
ssfufue,  1836,  4to.  In  1476,  Lichtenstein  {LemUpia) 
printed  at  Cobgne,  in  folio,  the  Latin  translation  ol 
this  work,  made  by  Angelo,  a  Florentmo  scholar  ol 
the  fifteenth  century,  or,  retber,  commenced  by  Cbry- 
soleras  and  finished  by  An^lo.  It  was  revised,  for 
the  impoaes  of  this  publication,  by  Vadios  and  Picar- 
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^s.  Th»  tnntlatioii  of  Angelo  wm  npffintod»  with 
eomcfeions  made  horn  a  manaacripi  of  the  Greek  text, 
by  Ctlderino,  jRonus,  1478,  foL  Twenty-seven  maps 
ftcoompeny  this  edition,  which  eppean  to  have  been 
printed  by  Arnold  Pannartz.  This  is  the  second  work, 
with  a  diate,  that  is  accompanied  with  engravings  on 
eopper.  In  1482,  Donis,  a  German  monk,  and  a  good 
MUonomer  for  his  time,  gave  a  new  edition  to  the  worid, 
printed  by  HoU,  at  Ulm,  in  folio.  It  has  fewer  mis- 
takes in  the  figures  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but 
iust  as  many  in  the  names.  Several  editions  followed, 
but  all  swarming  with  errors.  The  celebrated  Pico 
de  Mirandola  sent  to  Essler,  at  Strasboaiv,  a  Greek 
mannscnpt  of  Ptolemy's  work,  by  the  aid  of  which 
that  scholar  gave  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  translation 
of  Angelo,  bot  in  another,  very  literal  and  somewhat 
.barbarous,  by  Philesias.  Essler  made  many  chanffes 
in  this  version,  and,  to  justify  himself,  generaUy  added 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin.  He  pUced  in  it  46 
maps  cut  on  wood.  Brunet  calla  this  edition  one  of 
little  value ;  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  The  edition  we 
bave  just  spoken  of  was  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in 
1690,  and  also  in  15S2.  A  new  translation,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Pirckheymer,  appeared  in  1626,  from 
the  Strasbourg  pnss,  fol.  It  contains  fifty  maps 
cut  on  wood.-^Tbe  first  Cfreek  edition  was  that  of 
Erasmns,  printed  iirom  a  manuscript  which  Theobald 
Fettich,  a  physician,  had  eent  him,  and  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  Froben,  at  B&le,  1633,  in  4to.  The 
punoscript  was  a  very  good  one,  hot,  through  the  fault 
of  the  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
to  creep  in  amona  the  figuvea.  Not  baring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  Uie  peculiar  type  or  mark  whi^h  in- 
dicated i,  he  employed  in  its  place  the  letter  r*  which 
signifies  ^.  He  made  use,  also,  of  the  same  letter 
4in  many  occasions  to  designate  f.  The  fraction  ) 
is  marked  by  /o,  bot  the  manuscript  oflenplaces  the  o 
above  the  7,  and  in  a  smaller  character.  The  compos- 
itor, not  attending  to  this,  contented  himself  with  pot- 
ting in  its  place  y  alone,  which  is  equtvalent  to  |. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  such  a  conrae  is  appa^ 
lent,  and  the  only  mode  to  remedy  the  eril  is  to  have 
lecourse  to  the  Latin  editions  which  appeared  pre- 
vious to  1633.  The  B4le  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Wechel,  at  Paris,  1546, 4to.~Michsel  Servetus  (Vil- 
Unovanus)  retouched  the  translation  of  Pirckheymer,  af- 
ter a  manuscript,  and  published  it,  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
wood,  at  Lyons,  in  1630,  and  again,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  in  the  same  city,  in  1641.  These  two 
editions  of  Ptolemy  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
bistoiy  of  religious  fanaticism ;  Calvin  derived  from 
them  one  of  his  grounds  of  accusation  against  Serve- 
tos.  He  was  charged  wttb  having  addM  to  the  de- 
scription that  aeoompaniea  the  map  of  Palestine,  a 
passage  which  contradicts  what  Moses  says  respecting 
the  fertility  of  that  country.  The  interpolated  pas- 
•age  does  actually  exist,  but  it  was  added  by  Phiisios, 
who  took  charge  of  the  edition  of  1623. — ^The  last  im* 
pnssion  of  the  Greek  text  was  in  1618  and  1619,  in 
8  vols.  4te,  from  the  Amsterdam  press,  by  Bertius. 
Many  faulte  of  the  previous  editions  are  corrected  in 
this  one,  by  the  aid  of  a  Heidelbeig  manuscript,  but  the 
nne  errors  in  the  figures  still  remain,  and,  to  aog- 
nent  the  confusion,  the  editor  has  placed  beside  them 
thoee  of  the  Latin  editions,  which  often  differ  widely. 
The  only  recent  edition  of  die  mathematical  part  of 
Ptolemy*s  Geography  is  that  of  Halma,  containing 
onlv  the  first  book  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh, 
with  a  French  version  and  notes,  Paris,  1828,  4to. 
{SehdU,  Hist,  LU.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  240,  sei/q.-^Id.  ibid., 
tel.  Si,  p.  fni.—Id.  ilnd.,  vol.  6,  p.  312,  dec.— Con^ 
Mn  D€Umtr€,  m  Biogr.  Ufm,^  vol.  36,  p.  263.)-* 
aIX.  a  native  of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profes- 
aicm  of  a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of  H^ 
ndian,  by  whom  he  is  cited.  He  wrote  a  woik  on 
Sywmymea,  Tlepl  dta^cpof  X^ww  ('*  Om  tk»  Hgutmu 
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e/WM»*f).  Ills  property  the  ftMraeutaeiely  of  a 
larger  work.  Ptolemy  was  the  autbor  also  of  a  Ho- 
meric Pkoeody,  a  treatise  on  metres,  and  a  disser- 
tation on  Aristarcbus*s  rovision  of  Homer.  The  Pig- 
ment on  **  the  Difference  of  W^rds"  is  given  by  Fa- 
bricius,  BM.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  616,  of  the  old  edition ; 
vol.  6,  p.  117,  of  the  new.— XX.  Sonamed  Cben- 
nus,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Har 
drian.  Photius  has  preserved  for  os  some  fragmsnto 
of  his  work,  Uepi  rife  sic  mXviuMav  kooH^  Umh 
piac  (**  New  Hinory  ^  varied  JSmdttisn"),  in  seven 
books.  To  give  some  idea  of  this  compiktion,  wt 
will  mention  some  of  the  subjecu  of  which  it  tieau: 
the  death  of  Protesilaus;  that  of  Sophocles;  that  of 
Hercules ;  the  history  of  Of«Moa;  the  death  of  Achil- 
les; that  of  Lahis;  the  history  of  Tiresias ;  the  death 
of  Adonia ;  the  origin  of  several  epithets  given  to  ihs 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  personages  of  the 
fabulous  times.  Ptolemy  also  wrote  a  drama  entitled 
the  Spkinx.  He  dared  even  to  enter  the  lisU  againtl 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twenty-four  books  or  oantee, 
wtitlnd 'Av96faff>oc  {*'Tke  Ann-Horn^*).  Gale  hu 
placed  the  fragments  of  Ptolemy  Chemus  in  bis  Hii- 
Ufrim  Poitiea  Seripkirts,  p.  803,  scf?.,  and  to  tbs 
eighth  chapter  is  profiled  a  dissertation  on  this  wri- 
ter. The  fragmente  aro  alao  given  in  the  edition  ef 
Conon  and  Parthenios  by  Teocber.  {StMl,  MiiL 
LU.  Gr.y  vol.  6,  p.  44.) 

Ptolimais,  L  a  seaport  town  of  Phoraicia.  {VU, 
Ace.>-^il.  A  city  on  the  coaat  of  Cyreoaica  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  port  of  Barce.  It  suffered  so  severe- 
ly firom  want  of  water,  that  the  inhabitanU  were 
obliged  to  leHnquiah  their  dwellinje,  and  dispsree 
themselves  about  the  country  in  different  directione. 
The  attempu  of  Juatinian  to  obviate  this  evil  proved 
unavailing.  The  ruina  are  celled  at  the  piMsit 
day  PloUnuUa,  A  description  of  the  remains  of  this 
ancient  ci^  is  given  by  GapUin  Beechey  and  oth- 
ere.  (Modem  Travelier,  pt.  60,  p.  114,  tsyj.)— ill. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  pert  of  Tbebsis, 
northeast  of  Abydos.  It  rose  in  importance  as  the 
laat-mentioned  city  declined,  and  eventually  rivallsd 
Memphis  in  site.  Ptolemaia  would  seem  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemiee,  or,  at  all  events, 
re-esublished  by  him  on  the  site  of  some  more  ancaent 
city,  as  the  Greek  name,  JlroXeftatc  ^  'Epfteiov  {Ptd- 
enuOe,  the  city  of  Hennee%  would  seem  to  mdicate. 
The  city,  therefore,  waa  originally  consecrated  to  the 
Egyptian  Hermes.  It  appears  to  have  rsceived  a  ss- 
vere  blow  to  its  prosperity,  by  reason  of  its  resisuoce 
to  the  Emperor  Probns.  The  modem  village  of  Jlini- 
eiek  is  in  the  immediate  neighboorfaood  of  Ptolemais. 
(Affljiner^,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  381,  ««7y.>— IV. 
Originally  a  email  promontory,  on  the  western  coestof 
the  Sinus  Arabicos.  it  was  near  the  inhind  sea  Mo- 
noleua.  A  fortified  port  was  established  here  by  £n- 
medes,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphoe ;  and  the 
apot  waa  aelected  on  accoont  of  the  large  foreat  in  the 
vicinity,  which  foiviehed  vahwble  naval  timber  for  the 
fleeta  of  the  Ptolen^ies.  In  this  forest,  also,  wild  ele* 
phanta  abounded;  and,  ae  Ptolemy  wanted  these  ani- 
mals for  hie  armies,  a  regular  -honting  establishnicat 
was  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  this  cif* 
cumstance  its  second  name  of  B^pitv,  and  also  that 
of 'Em^oc  (*iri  ^pof).  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  aa  Arrian  merely 
mentions  among  ita  ezporte  tortoise-shell  end  ivory; 
bot  to  the  ancient  astrononen  and  geographere  it  was 
directly  the  reveree,  since  they  regarded  it  as  the  fit^ 
test  place  for  measuring  a  degree,  and  thus  aaoeitaiii- 
ing  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  harbour  « 
i&M  Momhtmik,  about  15  geognpkical  miles  neith 
of  Maasoa,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Pieisma» 
(JfoiMSTf,  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  44,  seyy.)  . 

Pu»lio6la,  a  surname  given  to  PuWma  Valena^ 
■ocflidiBg  to  INMBynaa  and  Plotaich,  OB  aMoiuit  of  his 
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motocting  Ui«  rights  of  tha  people  {pt^^ulmm  end  eoto, 
Popticola,  Pttblicola).  Niebuhr  disMntt  (nm  this  ety- 
mology, in  the  following  nmurks :  '*  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  Greek  Dionytios  ami  Plateich  in  tnnslating 
JPublieoUi  •9  a  compound  term  by  d^fcoxydvc,  *the 
protector  of  the  people ;'  but  we  must  recogniae  thore- 
in  the  old  Latin  form  of  the  adjective  with  a  aoperflu- 
ous  termination,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
dimiootive,  sometimes  for  a  compound.  It  ip  oquiva- 
leot  to  Pubiiat9,  in  the  sense  of  d^fioriKQC'  Thus 
ScaveU  is  not  the  diminutive,  but  synonymoos  with 
Sctmuj  and  Mqwcobi*  is  nothing  but  JEpiua  or 
JSqmeu9 ;  Vottcuhu  nothing  bat  VoUcum."  {Roman 
Hisiory,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  WeUUr'M  iratu.) 

PoBLiLlA^Laz,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  Publilios  the 
Dicutor,  A.U.O.  414,  ordaining  that,  before  the  peo* 
pie  gave  their  votes,  the  senate  should  authorise  what- 
ever they  might  determine.  (lAvy,  8,  13.)— II.  A 
Uw  ordaining  that  the  plebeian  ma^istratea  aboold  be 
created  at  the  comitia  tribota.    (Ltv;,  2,  56.) 

Popuoa  Svavs,  a  celebrated  composer  and  actor  of 
aaimea.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  was  brought 
from  Asia  to  Italy  in  early  youth  in  the  same  vessel 
with  his  countryman  ^nd  kinsman  Manlios  Antiocbus, 
^e  professor  of  astrology,  and  Suberius  Eios,  the 
gcanunarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in  learning,  rose 
above  their  original  fortune.  He  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  liberty  from  his  master,  in  reward  for  his 
witticisms  and  his  facetious  disposition.  He  first  rep* 
EMontedhis  mimes  in  the  provincial  towns. of  Italy, 
whence,  his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  public  specta- 
cles which  OsKsar  offered  his  countrymen  in  eichange 
§ot  tksir  freodom.  {Macrob.,  Sal.,  2,  7.)  On  one  oc- 
casion he  challenged  all  persons  of  his  own  profession 
to  contend  with  lum  on  the  stage  ;  and  in  this  compe- 
tition he  socoesefully  ovevcame  every  one  of  his  rivals. 
By  his  success  in  the  representation  of  these  popular 
•Btertainmenta,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury  that  he  never  gave  a  great  sup- 
per without  having  sow*s  udder  at  table,  a  dish  which 
vas  prohibited  by  the  censors  as  being  too  great  a 
luxury  even  for  the  table  of  patricians.  (Ptin.,  8, 51.) 
Nothing  farther  is  known  of  his  hiatory,  except  that 
he  was  still  continuing  to  perform  his  mimes  with  ap- 
plause at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Laberioa,  which 
oappeoed  ten  months  after  the  assaasinatioo  of  Cnaar. 
{Ckrcn.  Euath.,  ad  Ohpnp.^  184.)  We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  mimes  of  Publius,  nor  do  we  pre- 
cisely know  their  natoro  or  subject ;  all  that  is  pre- 
served from  them  being  a  number  of  detached  senti- 
ments or  maxims,  to  the  amount  of  800  or  900,  seldom 
egceNsdioff  a  single  line,  but  contaioiog  reflections  of 
tmrivalled  foroe,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
relations,  situations,  and  feelinga  of  human  life.  Both 
the  writers  and  actors  of  mimes  were  probably  careful 
to  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and 
procepU  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them  appro- 
priately in  their  extemporaneous  performancea.  The 
maxima  of  Publius  were  interspersed  through  his 
dimmaa ;  but,  being  the  only  portion  of  these  produc- 
tions  now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance  of 
tlMiogbU  or  sentiments,  like  those  of  Rochefoucauld. 
His  mimes  most  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
very  thickly  loaded  with  th^se  moral  aphoriams.  It  is 
akm  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone  even  of  regular  comedy,  and  appear  for  the 
greater  part  to  be  almost  stoical  maxima.  Seneca  has  re- 
marked, that  many  of  hia  eloquent  verses  aro  fitter  for 
the  buskiD  than  the  slipper.  ( Ep,,  8. )  How  such  ex- 
alted piof epta  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  lowest 
faice,  and  bow  paseagea,  which  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate in  the  most  serioos  sentimental  eomedv,  were 
adapted  to  the  actions  or  maaneia  of  gross  and  drunken 
lyi&one,  io  a  diflficnliy  which  could  only  be  solved  had 
wo  ioitwiatei^  rac^ifod  eotiw  a  laiger  poction  ol  those 


prodnetioiis,  wfaieh  seem  to  have  been  peooliar  to  Ro- 
man genius.  The  sentioMnts  of  Publius  Syrus  now  ap- 
pear trite.  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  and 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  moralists  from  age 
to  age.  All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  woxpressM, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  perfectly  free  (lom  the  selfish  or  worldlv- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoocaold  or  Lord  Borleigii. 
(Ihadof9  Roman  LUeratwre,  voL  1,  p.  568,  oeqf.) 
The  sentences  of  Publius  Syros  are  appended  to  many 
of  the  editions  of  Phadras.  The  most  useful  edition  of 
these  sentences  is  perbapa  that  of  Groter,  Lugi.  Bai,^ 
1727,  8vo.  The  latest  and  moot  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Orallios,  appended  to  hia  edition  of 
Phsdrua,  TicrKt,  1832,  8vo.  it  conUins,  also,  thirty 
sentences  never  before  published.  (BoAr,  Geaek.  XAU 
Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  776.) 

PuLOBiaiA,  I.  sister  of  Theodoeius  the  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  her  piety  and  virtoes.-^II.  A  Roman 
empress,  daughter  of  Arcadina,  and  sister  of  Thebdo* 
sios  the  younger.  She  wee  created  Augusta  A.D. 
414,  and  shsred  the  imperial  power  with  her  brother. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  (A.D.  4A0),  she  mve  her 
hand  to  Maicianus.  ( Vid.  Msnianua  I  )  Poloheria 
died  A.D.  454,  and  was  interred  al  Ravenna,  where 
her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

PiJLcvBiTM  PaoMoiiToaiuii,  the  same  with  Hermm* 
nm  Promontoriom.    (Kfd.  Hermsum.) 

PaNloUM  Bbllom,  the  name  given  to  the  wars  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Punk  wan  were 
three  in  number.  The  firot  took  its  rise  from  the  sf- 
fair  of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of.  which  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Messana,  page  886,  col.  1. 
This  was  ended  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off  the 
.Agates  Inaohs ;  and  it  was  also  memorable  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Duilius,  the  first  ever  gained  by  the 
Romans.  (Fid.  Carthago,  ^  4. — Doilios.>-iEmtes.) 
The  Soeaad  Pumc  War  commenced  with  the  allair  td 
Sagontom,  and  wee  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Zama. 
During  its  continoance  Hannibal  carried  on  his  cele- 
brated campaigna  againat  the  Romans  in  Itsly.  (Fid. 
Carthago,  ^  4.— Hannibal.  — Metauros.— Zama.)  The 
Third  Punic  War  was  the  siege  and  deatrection  of 
Carthage  itself.     (Vid.  Carthago,  ^  4.) 

PopisNua,  Marous  Clodid8  Maximos,  a  man  of 
obacore  family,  who  niaed  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
higbMt  ofiices  in  the  Roman  armiea,  and  gradually  bo* 
came  a  prwtor,  coneol,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  ffovern- 
or  of  the  provinces.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith. 
After  the  death  of  the  Gtordians,  Pupienus  was  elected 
with  Balbinoa  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  tho-Maximini, 
he  immediately  marched  against  these  tynnls  ;  but  he 
waa  soon  informed  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  reaentment  of  their  own  soldiers.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  tbia,  to  make  war  againat  the  Persians,  who 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  waa  massacred,  A.  D. 
236,  l^  the  prBtorian  guards.  Balbinua  shared  hia 
late.  Pupienus  is  .sometimes  called  Maximos.  In 
hia  private  chancter  he  appeared  always  grave  and  ae^ 
nous.  He  waa  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moden- 
tioo,  and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  upon  his  virtues  than  to  say  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple  without  soliciting  it,  and  that 
the  Roman  senate  said  they  had  seleeted  him  from 
thousands,  because  they  knew  no  person  more  worthy 
or  better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  ena* 
peror.    {Capitol,  Vit,  Maxim.^Jd.,  Vit.  Gord.) 

Poriua,  a  tragic  poet  at  Rome,  con^mporary  with 
C«sar.  He  waa  famed  for  hia  power  in  exciting  eoMt- 
tion.  Hence.the  aehoKast  on  Horace  remarka  (£pt«t, 
1,  1,  67),  "PujwM,  Tragmdiograplma,  tte  ajfteim 
spaeiantium  momC,  ui  eo»  JUri  eompeUorei.  JMs  io" 
turn  veraum/ocii  t . 
*<  *  FUhuni  maiei  et  bene  noH  moriem  maam  ; 
Nam  popmiuM  mpumao  iacrymatu  eet  aaii$:  *• 
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PvKPffEAEls,  iahndt  off  the  coast  of  Maoriteon,  so 
called  from  the  manufacture  of  purple  dye  established 
in  them.  They  answer  at  the  preaeot  dsy  to  Madeira 
and  the  adjacent  isles.     (P/tn.,  6,  83.) 

PoTRObi,  a  city  of  Campania,  now  PozzaoU^  on  the 
coait,  and  not  far  from  the  Lucrine  Lake.  Its  Gre^ 
name  was  Dicsarchia ;  but,  when  the  Romans  sent  a 
colony  thither,  they  gsve  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  proba^ 
bly  from  the  number  of  iu  walls,  or  perhaps  from  the 
stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and  alu- 
minous springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  (StrabOi  246. 
•^Plin,^  81,  8.)  Respecting  the  origin  of  this  place, 
we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  harbour  of 
Gums.  Hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city,  without  calling  in  the  Samians  to  assist  in  its 
foundation,  as  Stephanus  fiyzantinus  reporu,  and  Hie- 
ronymus.  iEusel.,  Chxcn.<,  8.)  The  Romans  appear 
to  have  first  directed  their  attention  to  this  spot  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Fabius  the  consul  was  orders 
ed  to  fortify  and  oarrison  the  town,  which  bad  only 
been  frequented  hitherto  for  commercial  purposes. 
(Lto.,  84,  7.)  In  the  following  year  it  was  attacked 
by  Hannibal  without  success  (£».,  34,  13),  and  about 
this  time  became  a  naval  ststion  of  considersble  im- 
portsnce :  armies  were  sent  to  Puteoli  from  thence 
(Lio.,  26,  17),  and.  the  embassy  sent  from  Carthage, 
which  was  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded  to  Rome 
by  land  ( £te.,  80,  28),  as  did  St.  Paul  about  260  years 
afterward.  The  apostle  remsined  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  {Ada,  zxviiL,  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  this 
city  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  com^* 
merce,  and  particularly  connected  with  Alezandrea ; 
the  imports  from  that  city,  which  was  then  the  empori- 
um of  the  East,  being  much  greater  than  the  eiports 
of  Italy:  {Strabo,  793.— Sus/.,  Aug.,  98,— Sense, 
Ep.,  77.)  The  harbour  of  Puteoli  was  apacioos  and 
of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  vaat  pilea  of 
mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to  the  strongly  cement- 
ing properties  of  the  latter  material,  became  very  solid 
and  compact  masses ;  and  these,  being  sunk  in  the  sea, 
afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  nomber  of  vessels. 
{Slrab.,  246.)  Pliny  (36, 13)  has  remarked  this  Qual- 
ity of  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzoiana.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us  (36,  12),  that  thia  harbour  possessed 
also  the  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  lighthouse.  The 
remains  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  erroneouslv,  considered  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Caligula*s  bridge ;  whereas  that  em- 
peror is  said  expressly  to  have  used  boats,  anchored  in 
a  double  hne,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which 
he  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  Bais ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  after  the  manner  of  Xerzes's  famous 
bridge  acroas  the  Hellespont.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  Caligula  is  described  as  appearing  there 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two 
days,  followed  by  the  prstorian  band  and  a  splendid 
retinue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  structure 
was  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  farther 
mentiooM  that  it  was  begun  from  the  piles  of  Puteoli. 
(Suet.,  Calig.,  \9.-^o$epkus,  AfUig.  Jui.,  19,  1.)— 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.G.  668,  was  re- 
eolonised  by  Augustus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero.  (Toci/.,  Ann.,  14,  27.)  This  plsce  ap- 
pears to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
great  zeal,  from  which  circomstacse,  according  to  an 
inscription,  it  obuined  the  title  of  Colonia  Flsvia. 
The  same  memorisl  informs  us,  that  Antoninus  Pius 
caused  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.  (Cro^ 
mer^s  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  163,  tegq.) 

PoTicifLi,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Esqniline.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a 
of  piu  wen  dog  in  it  to  noeive  the  dead 
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bodies  of  the  lower  orders.  These  holes  were  called 
jnUicuU,  from  their  resemblance  to  wells,  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  stench  which  issued  from  them,  in 
consequence  of  this  practice.  (Farro,  L.  L.,  4,  5. — 
Fe$t.,  s.  V.  Putic.)  The  Esquiliv  seem  to  have  been 
considered  aa  unwholesome  till  this  mode  of  burial 
was  discontinued,  which  chsnee  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  gardens  of  Mscenas  were 
laia  out  here.     {Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  SS.^Id.,  Ep.,  6,  100.) 

Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  cosst 
of  the  Sinus  Tbermaicus,  above  Dium.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylaz,  who  styles  it  a  Greek 
city  (p.  26),  from  which  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  Thu* 
cydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Athe- 
nians before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (1,  61).  It  was 
afterward  taken  by  Archelsus,  king  of  Mscedon,  who 
removed  iu  site  twenty  stsdia  from  the  sea,  as  Dio- 
dorus  asserts ;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  had  been, 
long  before  that  period,  in  the  possession  of  Alenn- 
der  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Theinistocles  sailed 
thence  on  his  wsy  to  Persia  (t,  187).  Af^r  the  death 
of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians ;  but  the  circumstsnces  of  this  chsnge  are 
not  known  to  us.  It  was  afterward  taken  from  them 
by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The  next  fact  rel- 
ative to  Pydna  which  is  recorded  in  history,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Alezsnder  the  Great,  whose 
mother  Olympiss  was  here  besieged  by  Gassander; 
and,  all  hopes  of  relief  being  cut  off  by  the  intrench- 
ment  having  been  made  round  the  town  from  eea  to 
sea,  famine  at  length  compelled  Olympiaa  to  sorrender, 
when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  snd  afterward  put 
to  death.  {Diod.  Sie.,  19, 61.)— Pydna  is  alao  famous 
for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  bj 
Paulus  iEmJlius  over  the  Mscedonian  army  under 
Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  » 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  says,  that  in  hts  time  it  vras 
called  Kitros  {Strab.,  609) ;  as  likewise  the  scholiast 
to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is  still  attached  to  the 
spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  at  Ki- 
tros a  vast  tumulus,  Which  hd  considered,  with  mocb 
probability,  as  marking  the  aite  of  the  great  battle 
ibugbt  in  these  plains.  {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  tc^. 
1,  p.  214,  aeqq.) 

rjQULMi,  a  fabulous  nation  of  dwarfs,  placed  hf 
Aristotls  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  {Hiet.  An.,  8^ 
12— iE^n,  H.  A.,  2,  1 ;  8,  13);  by  Ctesias,  in  In- 
dia {Ind.,  11) ;  and  by  Eustathius,  amusingly  enough, 
in  England,  aver  against  Thole  {Ma  ra  ^yyXiKa, — 
Euetath.,  ad  IL,  3,  6,  p.  372. >— They  were  of  a  very 
diminutive  size,  being,  according  to  one  account,  of 
the  height  merely  of  a  irvyfi^,  or  20  fingers*  breadth 
{Euetaih.,  I.  e.),  while  othera  made  them  three  oiritfo- 
fuU,  or  27  inches  in  sHe.  {PUn.,  7,  2.)  The  Pyg- 
mies are  said  to  have  lived  under  a  salubrious  sky  ami 
amid  a  perpetual  spring,  the  northern  blssts  beioe  kept 
off  by  lofty  mountains.  {PUn.,  I  e.)  An  annual  war- 
fare was  waged  between  them  and  the  cranes  (/fom., 
Jl.,  3,  8) ;  and  they  are  fabled  to  have  advanced  to 
battle  against  these  birds,  mounted,  on  the  backs  of 
rams  and  goau,  and  armed  with  bowa  and  anows. 
They  used  also  a  kind  of  bells  or  rattles  {icpbraXa)  to 
scare  them  away.  {Heeatttue,  ap.  Schol.  ad  R.,  9 
6. — Heyvie,  ad  ioc'^Plin.,  I.  e.)  Every  spring  they 
came  down  in  warlike  array  to  the  seashore,  lor  the 
purpose  of  destroymg  the  em  and  young  of  the  cranes, 
since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  overpowered  by 
the  nomber  of  their  feathered  antagonisM.  {Hecattm*, 
aw.  PUn.,  I.  e.)  Their  dwellings  were  constructed  of 
clsy,  feathers,  and  the  shells  of  eggs.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, makes  them  to  have  lived  m  caves,  like  Troglo- 
dytes, and  to  have  come  out  at  barvest^time  with  hateh- 
ets  to  cut  down  the  com,  as  if  to  fell  a  forest.  (JBm- 
etatk.,  I.  c.)— Philoetiatus  relates,  that  Hercules  onctt 
Ml  asleep  in  the  destru  of  Aiiic«  after  he  had  con* 
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^neftd  Antaiia,  and  tbat  lie  was  •oddaoljr  twakened  by 
«o  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  bia  body  by  an 
army  of  theaa  Liliputiana,  who  profeaaed  to  be  the 
aveogera  of  Antsus,  aince  they  were  hia  brethren, 
and  eartbbom  like  himaelf.  A  aimultaneoua  ooaet 
waa  made  upon  hia  head,  handa,  and  feet.  Anowa 
were  diacharged  at  him,  hia  hair  waa  ignited,  apadea 
were  ihruat  into  hia  eyea,  and  coveringa  or  doora  {&6' 
fat)  were  applied  to  hia  mouth  and  noatrila  to  prevent 
respiration.  The  hero  awoke  in  the  midat  of  tne  war- 
fare, and  waa  ao  much  pleased  with  the  courage  dia* 
played  by  hia  tiny  foea,  that  he  g&thered  them  all  into 
hia  lion  akin  and  brought  them  to  Euryatheua.  (PAt- 
loMtr.,  Icon.,  3, 2S,  p.  817,  ed.  Aforea.)— The  Pygmies 
of  antiquity,  like  tboae  of  more  modem  timea,  may  be 
•afely  regarded  aa  mere  creaturea  of  the  imagination. 
We  have  had  them  even  placed,  by  popukr  l&lief,  in 
our  own  country.  A  number  of  amall  mvea,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  were  found  in  the  Weat,  contain- 
ing fragmenta  of  evidently  adult  bonea.  The  idea  of 
«  pigmy  race  waa  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  waa 
unknown  to  the  diacoverers,  that  the  Indiana,  after  dia- 
interring  their  dead,  buried  them  in  gravea  juat  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bonea  made  up  into  a  amall  bun- 
dle for  the  convenience  of  tranaporUtion.  {M^Cul- 
ioehy  Rctaarches  on  America,  p.  616.) — With  respect 
io  the  Pygmiea  of  ancient  fable,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Homer  placea  them  merely  in  southern  landa,  with- 
out apecifving  their  particular  locality;  nor  doea  he 
aay  a  word  reapecting  their  diminutive  aize.  {Heyne, 
md  Horn.,  I/.,  3, 3.)  Ariatotle,  aa  we  have  already  said, 
assigns  them  a  reaidence  near  the  aources  of  the  Nile 
{Hisi,  An.^  8,  15)^  in  which  he  is  followed  by  JElinn 
(If.  il.,  2,  1  ;  3,  15)  and  othera.  Some  agree  with 
Cteaiaa  in  making  India  their  native  country.  Pliny, 
in  one  pasaaffe,  places  them  also  in  India  (7,  S),  but  in 
another  io  Thrace  (4,  2).  Others,  again,  making  the 
cranea  to  wing  their  way  from  the  northern  regions 
over  the  Pontoa  Euiinus,  regard  Scythia  and  Thrace 
as  the  Pygmy  land. — Many  have  supposed  that  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Pygmies  and  cranea  haa  a  reference  to  the 
country  of  Egypt.  Aa  the  cranes  make  their  appear- 
ance there  about  the  month  of  November,  the  time  in 
which  the  watera  are  aobaided,  and  devour  the  com 
sown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fsble  of  the  Pygmies  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  none 
other  than  the  Egyptians,  and  the  term  pygmy  (nvy- 
fidtog)  not  to  refer  to  any  diminutiveness  of  size,  but 
to  the  cubits  (irvy/uu,  tc^x^^^)  of  the  Nile's  rise.  Some 
•ehoUra  auppose  the  germe  of  the  fable  to  be  found  in 
the  reroarka  of  Strabo,  respecting  the  fUKpoi^tav  rOv 
h  At6vif  fvofiivuv.  {Slrabot  820.)  Barrow,  in  hia 
Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (vol.  1,  p.  239), 
endeavoura  to  identify  the  Bosjesmans  of  the  Cape 
and  the  Pygmiea  of  the  ancienta,  but  with  no  great 
eucceaa.  Heoren  regarda  the  whole  Pygmy  narrative 
aa  fabuloua,  bat  aaaigns  it  an  Indian  origin,  and  makea 
it  to  have  spread  from  the  Eaat  into  the  countries  of  the 
West.  (IdMnj  vol.  1,  p.  368.)  Malte-Brun  inclines 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  the 
accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who  state  that  they 
have  seen  in  the  remote  Eaat  amall  and  deformed  beinga 
not  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  pygmiea  of  former  days, 
and  for  the  moat  part  only  four  feet  in  aize.  Hence 
he  thinka  it  not  unlikely  that  a  diminutive  race,  reaem- 
Ming,  in  aome  degree,  the  ancient  pvgmiea,  may  atill 
be  eziating  among  the  remote  and  desert  regions  of 
lliibet!  (MaUe-Brun,  Annales  des  Voyages,  vol.  1, 
p.  356,  segq.^Bdhu  ad  Ctes.,  p.  295.) 

PyomalIon,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belos,  and 
hiother  to  the  celebrated  Dido.  {Vid.  Dido.)~>II.  A 
celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cypros.  The  de- 
bauchery of  the  females  of  Amathua,  to  which  he  was 
a  witneaa,  created  in  him  such  an  averaion  for  the  fair 
aez,  that  he  resolved  never  to  marry.  The  affection 
erhich  he  had  danied  to  the  oihar  aex  he  liberally  ba- 


atowed  upon  the  woike  of  bia  own  hands.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  ivory  which 
ha  had  made,  and,  at  hia  earaeat  re()uest  and  prayers, 
according  to  the  mythologista,  the  goddeaa  of  Beauty 
changed  thia  favourite  atatue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artiat  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  eon  called  Pa- 
phua,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cypma. 
{Ofridt  Met.i  10,  9.)— -Compare  the  other  veraion  of 
the  legend,  aa  given  from  the  Cyprian  fablea  of  Philo- 
atephanua,  by  Clemena  of  Alezandrea  {Protrepi.,  p. 
50),  and  by  Amobioa  {adv.  Gent.,  lib.  6,  p.  206). 
Consult,  alao,  Philoatratna  {VtL  ApoUon.,  6,  6)  and 
Meuraina  (Cypr.,  2).  - 

Pyladss,  I.  a  eon  of  Strophina,  king  of  Phocia,  by 
one  of  the  aisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  waa  educated 
together  with  hia  couain  Orestes,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed a  moat  intimate  friendahip,  and  whom  he  aided  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  puniah- 
ment  of  Clytamneatra  and  iEgisthus.  He  received 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Electra,  the  aiater  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophiua. 
The  iriendahip  of  Oreatea  and  Pyladea  became  pro- 
verbial. ( VuL  Oreatea.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  tbat  emperor  for 
pointing  with  hia  finger  to  one  of  the  audience  who  had 
niaaed  him,  and  thua  making  him  known  to  all.  {Suet,, 
VU.  Aug.,  45.^Macrob.,  Sat,  2,  7.) 

PvLiB  {UvXai),  a  general  name  among  the  Greeka 
for  any  narrow  paaa.  The  moat  remarkable  were  the 
following.  I.  Pyfas  Albania.  (Fid.  Caucaaua.)— II. 
Pyla  AmanicB,  a  pass  through  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanua,  between  Cilicia  Campeatris  and  Syria.  Da- 
riua  marched  through  thia  paaa  to  the  battle  field  of 
laaua.  {Quint.  Curt.,  3,  A.-^Ptol.,  5,  8.— P/tn.,  6, 
27.)— III.  Pyl»  Caapiffl.  ( Vid.  Caspiaj  Porta.)— IV. 
Pyl»Caucaai«.  (Fid.  Caucaaua.)—V.  PylaCilicis, 
a  pass  of  Cilicia,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurua, 
through  which  flowa  the  river  Sarus.  {Plm.,  6,  27. 
— Po/y* ,  12,  8.)— VL  PyUs  Sarmatia.  (Ftd.  Oeu- 
caaua,  towarda  the  cloae  of  that  article.  )^y  1 1.  Pyla 
Syria,  a  paaa  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  and 
bounded  on  one  aide  by  the  sea.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  4. 
— Arrian,  Exp,  AUz.,  2{  8.) 

PvLoa,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elia,  about  eighty  ata* 
dia  to  the  eaat' of  the  city  of  Elia,  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name  the  honour 
of  being  the  capital  of  Nestor*8  dominions  ;  theee  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Meaaenian  Pyloa.  Thia 
aomewhat  intereating  queation  in  Homeric  geography 
will  be  conaidered  under  the  bead  of  the  laat-mention* 
ed  city.  Pausaniaa  informa  ua  (6,  22)  that  the  Elean 
city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylua,  aon  of  Cleaon, 
king  of  Mej|;ara  ;  but  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  waa  afterward  realored  by  the  Eleana. 
(Compare  Xen,  Htst.  Gr., 7, 4, 16.)  This  town  waa 
deaerted  and  in  ruins  when  Pausaniaa  made  the  tour 
of  Elia.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (339)  that  Pyloa 
waa  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pboloe,  and  between  the 
heada  of  the  rivera  Peneoa  and  Selleia.  This  site 
agreea  aufiiciently  with  a  spot  named  Partes,  where 
there  are  veatigea  of  antiquity,  under  Mount  MaurO' 
bourn,  which  muat  be  the  Pholoe  of  the  ancienta.  ( Gell, 
Itin.  of  the  Morsa,  p.  30,  seq. — Cramer* s  Ane.  Greets, 
vol.  3,  p.  91  )— II.  A  city  of  Elia,  in  the  diatrict  of 
Triphvlia,  regarded  by  Strabo,  with  great  probability,  aa 
the  city  of  Neator.  ( Vid.  Pyloa  III.)  It  ia  placed  by 
that  geographer  at  a  diatance  of  thir^  stadia  from  the 
coaat,  and  near  a  amall  river  once  called  Amathua  and 
Pamiaua,  but  aubsequently  Mamaua  and  Arcadicua. 
The  epithet  of  tffioBoeit,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Pyli- 
an  territory,  waa  referred  to  the  fiirat  of  theae  names. 
{Strabo,  344.)  Notwiihatandin^  ita  ancient  celebrity, 
thia  city  ia  acarcely  mentioned  m  later  tioMa.  Pau- 
aaniaa,  even,  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
ita  eziatence  (6, 22).  Strabo  affirma  that  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Elaana,  they  annexad  tia 
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territory  to  the  neigfaboaring  town  of  Le|inraai. 
{Sirmb.,  355.)  The  vestigw  of  Pyloo  an  tboogfat  by 
Sir  W.  Gelt  to  corrMpond  with  a  Pmidto  Casiro,  sit- 
uated at  Pi$cknu  or  JPtMkiMit  about  two  milea  from 
tbe  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village  called  8iu:tm€t  per- 
haps a  cormption  of  Arnu.  {JHn»  of  the  M&reOf  p. 
iO.-^Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  117.>*~IJI.  A 
city  of  M essenia,  on  tbe  western  coast,  off  which  lay 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  It  was  situated  at  tbe  foot 
of  Moont  JBgaleus,  now  Germnio  or  Agio  Elim.  (  8tra- 
kOt  4590  This  city  was  regarded  by  many  as  the 
capiul  of  Neetor*a  dominions,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celebrated  for  tbe  brilliant  auccesses  obtained 
there  by  the  Athenjana  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos,  and  the  fortress  which  the  Athe- 
nian troops  under  Demosthenes  erected  on  the  spot 
termed  Coryphasiom  by  the  Lacedwmohians.  {Tku- 
eyd.,  4,  3.)  Strabo  affirma,  that  when  the  town  of  Py- 
los  was  destrored,  part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
Coryphasium;  but  Pausanias  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween tbe  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that  Py 
los,  founded  by  Pyloa,  son  of  Clesoo,  was  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  Gocyphasiom.  To  Pylus  he  has 
also  attributed  the  foondatioa  of  Pyloa  in  Elis,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  Irom  Messenia 
by  Neleua  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi.  He  adds,  that 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Coiypbasia  was  to  be  seen  near 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nestor,  whose  mon- 
ument was  likewise  to  be  seen  tbersi  Strabo,  on  the 
contrsry,  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not  in  Messenia,  but  in  Tri- 
pfaylia.  From  Homer's  description,  he  observes,  it  is 
evident  that  Nestor's  dominions  were  traversed  by  the 
Alpheua ;  and,  from  his  account  of  Telemacfaus'  voy- 
age when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
l^los  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the  Messeuian 
nor  Elean  city ;  since  the  son  of  Ulysses  is  made  to 
pass  Cruni,  Chalcis,  Phea,  and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  set  out  from  tlie  last- 
mentioned  place ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
would  have  been,  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reckon  400 
etadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Triphyliao  Pylos 
only,  besides  which,  we  may  presume,  the  poet  would 
in  that  case  have  named  tlie  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and 
the  intervening  rivers  and  places.  Again,  from  Nes- 
tor's account  of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alpheua, 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
fuppose  him  to  allude  to  the  Messenian  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improbable  that  Nestor  should  make  an 
ineorsion  into  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
ftom  thence  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle,  which  he 
had  to  convey  such  a  distance.  Hia  pursuit  of  the 
•neily  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian  rook,  after 
their  defeat,  ia  equallv  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  maiched  from  Messenia.  In  fact,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  underttaod  bow  there  could  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  Epeana  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Nestor,  if  they  had  been  eo  far  rombved  from 
each  other.  But  as  all  the  circumatances  menttoaed 
by  Homer  a^ee  satis^torily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphylian  city,  we  ara  necesssrily  induced  to  regard 
it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the  chief  argu- 
ments adduced  bv  Strabo.-^Accordmg  to  Thuoydim, 
the  Messenian  Pylos  had  two  entrances,  one  on  eaoh 
aide  of  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  but  of  unequal 
breadth;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admitting 
only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  iteelf  must 
heve  been  very  eapaciooa  for  two  such  eonaiderahle 
ieets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta  to  engage  withm 
it.  Theae  characteristics  suiBeientlv  indieate  the  poit 
or  bay  of  Nmoanno  as  the  scene  or  those  meet  inteiv 
;  oeents  of  tho  Poloponiieeian  w^  ishich  en  d^ 
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tailed  in  tbe  fooiUi  book  of  Tboeydidee.  A  spotn^ 
med  PUa,  and  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  as  nesriy  ii 
the  centre  of  the  boy,  probably  answers  to  the  tncisnt 
Pylos.  {Cra$ner'o  Ano,  Greece,  voL  3,  p.  133,  eeqq.) 
PtbamIdis,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  mass- 
ive masonry,  which,  from  a  aquaro  base,  rise  dimioiib- 
ing  to  a  point  or  vertex  when  viewed  from  bek>w.— 
The  pynimids  commence  iBunediately  sooth  of  CeirOf 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  sn 
uninteiTuptea  range  for  manv  milea  in  a  sootherly  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  benks  of  the  river.  Tbs  psr- 
pendicular  height  of  the  first,  which  ia  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  480  feet  9  inches,  that  is,  43  feet  9  iuchss 
higher  than  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  and  136  feet  9  roeh- 
ea  higher  than  St.  PauPs  in  London.  The  length  ef 
the  former  base  was  764  feet,  that  of  the  present  bats 
is  746  feet.  {Vyoe,  Oper^iluno  at  the  Pyromie  ef 
Gizeh,  vol.  S,  p.  109.)  The  following  are  the  dimen^ 
sions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  baae,  684  feet ;  tbs 
central  line  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  the  bsss, 
668  ;  the  perpendicular,  366 ;  coating  from  the  top  te 
where  it  mida,  140.  These  dimensions,  being  consid- 
erably greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  tbe 
fint  or  largest  pyramid,  ara  to  be  accounted  for  bj 
their  being  taken  (by  Belzoni)  from  the  base  as  clssr- 
ed  from  sand  and-robbisb,  while  the  meaenrtments  ef 
the  fint  pyramid  given  by  othen  only  applied  to  it  as 
measured  from  tlw  level  of  the  aurrounding  ssnd.— 
The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  for 
much  ingenious  conjecture  and  dispute  in  the  absence 
of  certain  information.  It  baa  been  eupposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such  as 
that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the  cubit,  of 
which  they  conuin,  in  breadth  and  height,  a  cerUin 
number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all  events,  coo- 
stracted  on  scientific  principlee,  and  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  progress  in  sstronomy ;  for  their  sides  ars 
accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  pointa.  Wbstb- 
er  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and  intended 
as  sepulchral  monuments,  has  been  doubted ;  bot  tbs 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  tbe 
recent  discoveries  made  bv  meana  of  laborious  excsp 
vationa.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  agss, 
collected  around  their  base  to  a  coneiderable  height, 
and  bad  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  country 
above  the  level  which  it  poesessed  when  thejr  w«e 
constrooted.  The  entrance  to  the  ehambera  had  also 
been,  in  tbe  finishing,  shut  up  with  larve  stones,  and 
built  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  Uie  rest  of  ths 
exterior.  The  largeat,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheopa, 
had  been  opened,  and  some  chamben  dieoevered  in  it, 
but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algien,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  aecom- 
panyioff  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.  He  dis* 
covered  a  room  before  unknown*  and  deacended  the 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  165  feet.  Cap- 
tain Cavifflia,  maater  of  a  merehant-veoeel,  afrerwaid 
pursued  the  principal  oblique  passage  900  feet  farther 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  ud  found  it  com- 
municate with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Tbia  cinun- 
stance  creating  a  cireulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  38 
feet  farther,  aiM  found  a  epaeioos  room  66  feet  by  37, 
bot  of  unequal  heiriit,  under  the  centre  of  the  py^ 
amid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  pnee 
for  containing  the  theea  or  earcophagua,  though  now 
none  is. found  in  it.  Tbe  room  is  30  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper  chamber,  35^  feet  by 
17|,  and  18j  high,  still  contains  a  earoophagos.-' 
Three  chambers,  hitherto  undiscovered,  were  exposed 
and  opened,  in  1836-7,  by  Colonel  Vyse.  The  long- 
est, measuring  88  feet  1  inch,  by  17  feet  1  ineb,  bu 
been  denomineted  by  him  the  **  Wellington  Cham- 
ber ;"  the  second  (38  feet  0  inches,  by  16  feet  8  inch* 
OS)  he  named  •*  Nelaon'o ;»  and  the  thinl  (37  feet  4 
iMb9s»  by  16  feet  4  iadMs)  has  bet^  called  after 
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lUf  Aitathnot,  who  was  pnteot  ai  the  tint  of  tbt 
diccoTeiy.  TlieM  chtmben  Tiry  ••  to  baiffht,  and 
the  bloeka  of  graoito  wbkh  fonn  the  cailiog  of  Um  ooe 
boloir  aerve  m  tbo  pavomoDt  of  the  one  above  it. 
Aeeoidiiig  to  Colonel  V  vae,  theae  three  eharobeia  wen 
chiefly  intended  aa  voiaa  in  that  portion  of  the  pyim* 
mid  above  what  ia  termed  the  "  lung'a  chamber**  (the 
onJy  one  that  appears  to  have  had  any  deaiination), 
and  thereby  to  leaaen  ihe  aupehncambent  maaa.  (Con- 
aolt  the  coaUy  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vyae, 
'*  OfertUumM  ttarriei  on  at  the  Pyramidt  of  Oiaeh  in 
1837/*  dec.,  London,  1840,  3  vola.  4to.~vol.  1,  p.  S05, 
t36,  S66.)— In  the  conrae  of  the  work  jnat  alluded  to 
(vol.  S,  p.  106),  Colonel  Vyae  haa  aome  roraaika  on  the 
qneatioB  whether  the  pyramida  were  connected  in  any 
way  with  aatronomical  purpoaea.  It  aeema  that,  in  aix 
iryramida  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  paa- 
aage  preserves  the  aame  inclination  of  30®  to  the  ho- 
mon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  ataf.  **  Aa  it  had 
been  aoppoaed,**  remarka  the  colonel,  <*  that  the  in- 
clined paaaagea  were  intended  for  aatronomical  por- 
posea,  I  mentioned  the  ciicomatance  to  Sir  John  Her- 
achel,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindnese,  entered  into  va- 
ifoos  ealculationa  to  aacerutn  the  fact.  I  alao  in- 
formed Sir  John  of  the  alloaion  in  the  *  Qaaiterly  Re- 
view* to  Mr.  Caviglia*a  remarks  reapecting  the  polar 
star,  and  likewise  of  ita  having  been  aeen  by  Captaina 
Iiby  and  Manfles  from  the  inclined  paaaage  m  the 
Oteat  Pytamid,  at  the  period  of  ita  colminating,  on 
the  night  of  the  Slat  of  March,  1817.  It  would  ap- 
pear  from  the  rematka  of  Sir  John,  which  here  follow, 
that  the  direction  of  the  paaaage  waa  determined  by 
the  atar  which  waa  polar  at  the  time  that  the  pyramid 
was  cottstracted,  and  that  the  exact  aapect  of  the 
building  was  reffolated  by  it ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  uaed  for  celestial  obaervation.  The  coincidence 
•f  the  relative  position  of  a  Droconu  is  at  all  eventa 
Tory  remarkable.** 

1.  Sir  John  H^ncheTi  Ohtervations  on  the  Entrance 
Fa§eag$s  in  the  Pyramide  of,  Gizeh. 

**  Four  thooaand  yeara  ago,  the  preaent  polar  star,  a 
Urea  Minori*t  coutd  by  no  poasibility  have  been  aeen 
At  any  time  in  the  twenty-fonr  houra  through  the  gal- 
lery in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the  precea- 
aion  of  the  Eqnmoxea,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
diaplaced  every  atar  in  the  heaveoa,  from  ita  then  ap- 
parent position  on  the  sphere,  by  no  less  a  quantity  than 
66°  45'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
relatione  of  the  constellations  to  the  diurnal  aphere. 
The  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  3133  yeara  B.C., 
added  to  our  present  date,  1839,  form  3968  yeara  (ny 
4000),  and  the  effect  of  the  preceaaion  on  the  longi- 
tudea  of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
creaae  them  all  by  the  above-named  quantity,  it  will 
follow  that  the  pole  of  the  heavena,  at  the  erection  of 
the  pyramid,  must  have  stood  very  near  to  the  star  a 
Draconie,  that  is,  3**  61'  16"  from  it  to  the  westward, 
aa  we  should  now  call  it ;  a  Draconie  waa  therefore, 
at  that  time,  the  polar  atar ;  and  as  it  ia  comparatively 
inaiffnificant,  and  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  if  ao 
much,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  could  have 
been  aeen  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Oizeh, 
or  even  from  eo  dark  a.  receas  as  the  inclined  entrance 
Of  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  latitude,  however,  of  80^, 
and  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  qoeation  of  1^  61' 
16",  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culmination,  to  an  al- 
titude of  37°  91',  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  di- 
rectly in  view  of  an  observer  stationed  in  the  descend- 
ing passage,  the  openii^  of  which,  aa  aeen  from  a 
point  aizty-three  feet  within,  would,  \q  calculation, 
aobtend  an  angle  of  7®  7' ;  and  even  from  the  bot- 
tom, near  the  aepulchral  chamber,  would  atill  upear 
of  at  leaat  3^  in  breadth.  In  ahbit,  apeakinff  aa  m  or- 
dinaiy  parlance,  the  paaaage  may  be  aaid  to  have  been 
directly  pointed  at  a  Dra/eome^  at  ita  iAfeiior  cdminip 
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tMO,  at  which  moneiit  ite  allitado  above  the  hofiMa 
of  Qiieh  (lat.  30)  would  have  been  37<»  r— refraction 
h^ag  n^lected  aa  too  trifling  (aboot  f)  lo  aflect  tho 
qoeation.  The  present  polar  atar,  o  Urem  Minorie, 
waa  at  thia  epoch  33°  more  or  leaa  in  arc  from  tho 
then  pole  of  the  heavena,  and,  of  coorae,  at  ita  lower 
culmination,  it  waa  only  7°  above  the  horiaon  of 
Oiseh.'?    (  Vyee,  Operalione,  dtc,  vol.  3,  p.  107,  eeq,) 

3.  Operatione  of  Belzoni. 

fiehoni,  after  aome  acute  observationa  on  the  ap- 
peanncea  connected  with  the  aecood  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Ch^phrenea,  aucceeded  in  opening  it.    The  stonea 
which  bad  conatituted  the  coating  (by  which  the  aidea 
of  moat  of  the  pyramids,  which  Aow  rise  in  steps,  had 
been  formed  into  plain  and  amooth  surfaces)  lay  in  a 
atate  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction;  but  somewhat  looser  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  showing  tracea  of  operations  for  ex- 
ploring it  in  an  age  poaterior  to  the  erection.     On  the 
eaat  aide  of  the  pyramid  he  diacovered  the  foundation 
of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.     Between  thia  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
waa  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  waa  cleared  through  rub* 
bish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  waa  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid  ;  but  there  waa  no  appearance  of  any  en- 
trance.    On  the  north  aide,  notwithaianding  the  same 
general  sppeannce  presented  itaelf  after  the  rubbiah 
waa  cleared  away,  one  of  the  atonea,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  waa  observed  to  be  loose ;  and 
when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  paaaage  waa  ibund,  ev* 
idently  forced  by  aome  former  enterpriaing  explorer, 
and  rendered  dangeloua  by  the  robbiah  which  fell  from 
the  roof;  it  waa  uierefoie  abandoned.     Reaaoning  bf 
analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  fine  pyramid,  which 
ia  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  ex- 
plored in  that  aituation,  and  found,  at  a  diaunce  of  thirty 
feet,  the  ttoe  entrance.    After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  paaaagea,  all  cut  out  of 
the  eolid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-aix  feet  three  inches 
by  aixteen  feet  three  inchea,  and  twenty-thrae  feet  aix 
mchea  high.     It  contained  a  aarcophagua  in  a  comer, 
aurround^  by  laige  blocks  of  granite.     When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  thia  waa  found  to  contain  bones, 
which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and,  from  speci- 
mens afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  bone* 
of  an  ox.     Human  bonea  were  also  found  in  the  samo 
place.    An  Arabic  inacription,  made  with  charcoal, 
waa  on  the  wall,  aigniff  ing  that  **  the  place  had  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by 
the  maater  Othman,  and  the  king  Alii  Mohammed,** 
aupposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I.^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    It  was  ob- 
served that  the  rock  aunounding  the  pyramids,  on  tho 
north  snd  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  with  the  uppet 
part  of  the  chamber.    It  is  evidently  cut  away  all 
around,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were  most  prob« 
ably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There 
are  many  placea  in  the  neiffhbourhood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  ao  that  there  ia  no  found- 
ation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  ffiven  bf 
Herodotua,  that  the  atonea  had  been  brouffht  from  tho 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  sp- 
plied  to  the  granite  brought  from  Syene.    The  opera- 
tions of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  aa  well  aa  the 
purpoaea  for  which  they  were  intended.    That  they 
wera  meant  for  aepulchres  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inacriptiona  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids  aa  in  the  other  tombe ; 
a  cireumatance  which  ia  supposed  to  indicate  the  peri- 
od of  their  conatroctioo  to  have  been  prior  to  the  in* 
vention  of  that  mode  of  writmg,  thooffh  aome  thmk 
that  the  variaikm  auy  be  accouated  for  b^  a  diff 
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in  tbe  UMgw  of  different  places  and  am.  Belsoni, 
however,  aaye  that  he  found  aome  hieroglyphica  on  one 
of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the 
first  pyramid.  The  first  pjrramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coated,  aa  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any 
covering.  The  aecond  pyramid  ahowed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward^  as 
it  appeared  that  it  had  not,  in  thia  instance,  been  finiah- 
ed  to  the  bottom. 

8.  Wh>  were  the  lahourere  employed  on  the  Pyr^' 

A  Tory  curioua  inquiry  now  remains  as  to  the  la- 
bourers empl<nred  in  erecting  these  stupendous  struc- 
tures, and  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  though 
they  may  not  be  acceded  to  in  their  full  extent,  will 
yet,  It  is  conceived,  not  prove  unacceptabte.  They 
are  from  Calmet^s  Dictionary  (vol.  8,  p.  S17,  $eq.). 
Od  the  supposition  that  they  were  native  Effyptians, 
Voltaire  haa  founded-  an  argument  in  proof  ofthe  sla- 
very of  that  people ;  but  tlut  they  were  really  naiivea 
ia  a  point  which  admita  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seems 
to  have  been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erecting 
laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodorus  (1,  3)  ex- 
pressly asserts  this  of  the  Egyplisn  Sesostris.  Is  it 
improbable  to  su|^K)se  that  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of 
the  aiructures  in  question,  were  the  work  of  tbe  Israel- 
Uu  t  Bondage  ia  expreasly  attributed  to  them  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  that  the  Israelitea  did  not  make 
brick  only,  but  performed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exodue,  9,  8,  10.  Moses  took  ^'aahes  of 
the  fiurjuMf**  no  doubt  that  which  waa  tendered  him 
bv  hia  people.  So  Psalm  81,  6,  **I  removed  hia 
ahoulder  from  the  burden^  and  hia  hands  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mortar-baskeif**  not  pots^  as  in  our 
tranalalion ;  and  with  thia  rendering  agree  the  Septu- 
agint,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and  others.  Added  to 
this,  we  have  tbe  positive  testimony  of  Josephus  that 
the  Israelites  loere  employed  on  the  Pyramids.  The 
apace  of  time  allotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense masses  coincides  with  what  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  slavery  of  tbe  Israelites.  Israel  is  understood 
to  hsTe  been  in  Egypt  215  years,  of  which  Joseph 
ruled  seveu^  yeara;  nor  was  it  till  long  after  his 
death  that  a  *'  new  king  aroae  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
If  we  allow  about  forty  yeara  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to  his 
seventy,  there  remain  shout  106  yeara  to  the  Exo- 
dus. According  to  Herodotus  (3,  124,  seqq.),  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Rbampsinitua,  was  remarkable  for 
ita  abundance  and  excellent  lawa.  Cheopa,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profli- 
gacy of  conduct.  He  bsrred  the  avenues  of  every 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  from  offering  sac- 
rificea.  He  next  proceede3  to  make  them  labour  ser- 
vilely for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
opa reigned  fifty  years.  His  brother  Uhephrenes  suc- 
ceeded, and  adopted  a  similar  cogrse ;  he  reigned  fifty- 
six  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  the 
Egyptians  exposed  to  eve^  species  of  oppression  and 
calamity  ;  not  having,  during  all  thia  period,  permis- 
sion even  to  worship  in  their  temples.  The  Egyp- 
tiana  had  ao  strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  mooarchs,  that  they  would  never  mention 
their  names,  but  alwaya  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
one  Philitisj  a  shepherd  who  kept  his  eattU  in  those 
parts.  We  have  here  very  plain  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  foreign  family ;  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  eatsblished  in  Egypt, 
as  appeara  in  the  prohioition  of  sacrifices.  In  its  con- 
tinuance, moreover,  of  106  yeara,  it  coincides  with  the 
bondage  of  the  laraelites.  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing mysterious  concealed  under  tne  name  and  men- 
lion  of  the  shepherd  PhiUtis.  It  ia  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  call  tho  kinga,  by  wboM  orders  the 
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miBiids  were  hnflt,  by  thia  name  in  the  faMrint  of 
HerodotQs,  since  they  referred  them  to  their  kii^gsChe- 
opa  and  Chephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and  at  other  times^ 
customarily  fed  hia  cattle  elaewhere.  The  following, 
then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  meaning  of  the  paasags 
in  question :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  constructing 
the  pyramids  to  a  ahepherd  who  came  from  PkUistiat 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  hia  cattle  in  the  land  of 
Effypt ;  implying  that  they  more  readily  told  the  sp* 
peuation  of  the  workman  (the  son  of  Israel,  the  shep- 
\erdf  Gen,,  47,  6)  empbyed  in  the  building,  than  of 
the  kings  by  whose  commanda  they  were  bmit  The^ 
seem  to  have  pursued  the  aame  courae  in  the  days  of 
Diodorus,  who  remarka  (1,  S),  "  They  admit  that  those 
works  are  auperior  to  all  which  are  aeen  in  Egypt,  not 
only  by  the  immensity  of  their  maae  and  by  their  pro- 
digiooa  cost»  but  stiU  more  by  the  beauty  of  ibeii 
conatruction ;  and  the  workmen,  who  have  rendered 
them  ao  perfect,  are  much  more  estimable  than  tht 
kings  toko  paid  their  cost ;  for  the  former  have  hereby 

E'ven  a  proof  of  their  genioa  and  akill,  whereas  the 
ngs  contributed  only- the  riches  left  them  by  their  an- 
cestors, or  extorted  from  their  subjects.  They  ny 
the  first  was  erected  by  Amusus ;  the  second  by  ilsi' 
mosis ;  the  third  by  Inaron.**  In  the  common  Greek 
text  we  read  'Ajiaai^  for  the  second  name,  but  tbe 
boat  critics  decide  in  favour  of  'Afifiuaig.  If  we  make 
a  slight  chsnge  alao  ia  the  firat  name,  and,  instead  of 
Armaus  ('A^ioIofX  resd  Aramaus  {*Apafiaio(\  the 
result  will  be  a  curious  one.  On  comparing  the 
names  a  Mousis  and  in  Aran  with  the  Hebrew  de- 
acription  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  we  find  that  the  proper 
appellation  ia  the  aame,  aa  near  aa  pconunciation  by 
natives  of  different  countries  could  bring  it :  a  Mouiitf 
or  ha  Mousis,  is  hu  Monseh  in  Hebrew ;  and  in  Aroa, 
or  kin  Aran,  is  written  hu  Aaron,  which  certainly, 
when  two  vowels  came  together,  took  a  consonant  be- 
tween them,  being  spoken  as  if  written  hun  Aartm. 
This  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  tbe  suppositioD 
that  the  Israelitea  were  employed  on  the  pyramids; 
first  under  the  appellation  ot  the  Syrian  or  ^IraskMa 
(the  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  Deut.^  26,  5,  "An  Art' 
miu  ready  to  perish,"  dec.),  and  afterward  under  the 
namea  of  the  two  moat  famous  leaders  of  that  nation, 
Moses  and  Aaron.    ^CalmeTs  Dictionary,  I.  c.) 

4.  Various  etymoloifies  of  the  word  Pyramid 
(Uvpa/uc). 

Some  derive  the  name  Pyramid  {Pyramis,  Uvpa- 
file)  from  nvpoct  *' wheat,"  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  meant  for  granaries  !  {Steph.  Byz.,  *.  v. 
-^Etyraot.  Mag.,  s.  e.)  It  ia  surprising  that  this  silly 
derivation  should  have  been  approved  of  by  Vossius. 
Another  class  of  etymologists  deduce  the  term  from 
the  Greek  word  frvp,  "fire,*^  in  allusion  to  ths  flame- 
shaped  appearance  of  the  atructure,  aa  it  tapers  to  a 
point.  {Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. — Sylhurg.,  ad  loc.-^ 
Schol.  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  3,  30,  ^.^Amm.  MarcOl.,  «, 
16.)  These  and  other  derivations  proceed  upon  tbe 
supposition  that  the  word  pyramid  is  of  Greek  oriffiOr 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  {Jemn- 
ski,  Voc,  ^gypt.  —  Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  221.)  Some, 
taking  the  passsge  of  Pliny  for  their  guide,  where  be 
explains  the  term  obdiscus  by  **  radius  Sofis,^  vA, 
regarding  the  obelisk  as  a  species  of  pyramid,  deduce 
the  latter  word  from  the  Coptic  Pi-ra-mU'C^  which 
they  make  to  signify  "  a  ray  of  the  sun."^  {JtMomh, 
p.  222.)  Wilkins  thinks  that  pyramis  comes  from  tbe 
Coptic  Poura  misi,  equivalent  to  "  regia  generetio,* 
the  pyramids  being  so  called,  according  to  him.  ^- 
cause  they  served  as  placea  of  aepulture  for  lines  of 
kings.  Jablonski,  however,  well  observea,  \hstFovr* 
(or  Pouro)  misi  can  signify  nothing  else  but  **^- 
scendedfrom  Idngs.'^  Finally,  De  Sacy,  ths  late  emi^ 
nent  Oriental  acholar  of  France,  (avoois  us  wiih  tbe 
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foOown^.  Ho  makes  cc«  in  the  woid  TLvpaftit*  ^  BMn 
Greek  termination.  lit  is  then  the  Egyptian  article, 
for  which  the  Greeks  wrote  IIv,  in  tbeur  wish  to  de- 
duce the  term  from  irvp,  "/re^  The  syllable  pofi  he 
refers  to  the  root  ram^  which,  according  to  him,  had 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  meaning  of  separating,  or 
tatting  anything  apart  from  common  use.  Rvpofdct 
therefore,  will  denote  a  sacred  place  or  edifice^  set 
apart  for  some  religious  purpose.  {De  <Sacy,  Obgcr' 
vatioM  «Mr  Porigine  du  nam  donni  far  Us  Grecs  et 
Us  Arabes  aux  Fvramidss  d'JEgypU.-^Te  Water,  ad 
JahUmsk.y  Voc.  MgypL,  p.  224.) 

P7BAMUS,  I.  a  youth  of  Babylon.  {Vid.  Thisbe.) 
— ^11.  A  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  riaiog  in  Mount 
Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  it  now 
the  Geikoon,  This  river  forces  its  way,  bv  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel,  throoffh  the  barrier  of  Taurus; 
and  sudi  wss  the  quantity  ofsoil  which  it  carried  down, 
that  an  oracle  affirmed  that  one  dsy  it  would  reach 
the  eacred  isle  of  Cyprus.  {Strab.,  636.)  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  taken  place ;  but  a  remarkable  change 
has  occurred  wiih  respect  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
which  now  finds  its  way  into  the  sea,  twenty-three 
miles  more  to  the  esst,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
{Cramer's  Asia  Miner,  vol.  2,  p.  351.) 

Pybcnjbi,  a  well-known  ranse  of  mountains,  separ- 
ating Gallia  from  Hispania.  The  name  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
fri^p,  ^*Jire,**  and  various  explanations  were  attempted 
to  be  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  some, 
these  mountains  had  once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an 
opinion  which  Posidonius  deemed  not  improbable. 
:l)iod.  Sic.,  5,35— 5^a6.,  Ue.—ZAicre/., 5,  12,  42.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
Pyrin  or  Pym,  **  a  high  mountain,"  and  from  this 
same  may  iq  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name  .  of 
Mount  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Pvem,  in  upper 
Austria,  that  of  Pernor,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
'^AdeUtng,  Milhradates,  vol.  2,  p.  67.)— The  ranee  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length.  These 
mounulns  ar«  steep,  difficult  of  access,  and  only  pass- 
able at  five  places :  lst»  From  Languedoc  to  Catalo- 
nia; 2d,  from  Comminge  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  Tor 
raga ;  4tb,  at  Maya  and  Pampeluna,  in  Navarre ;  and 
6th,  at  Sebastians,  in  Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
all.     (Po/y6.,  3,  34,  seqq.^MekL,  2,  6.— P^».,  8,  3.) 

Py  BOOTS  Lss,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Re  had  tto  exclusive 
privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was 
the  ooTy  sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  him.  Two  gems  carved  by  this  artist  are  said  to  be 
extant  {Braed,  Memone,  tab.  98,  99) ;  but  Winckel- 
mann  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  proved  them 
to  be  spurious.     {Op.,  6,  1,  p.  107,  seqq.) 

Pybbha,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora, 
and  wife  of  Deucalion.  {Vid.  Deucalion.) — II.  A 
promontory  of  Tbessaly,  on  the  western  coaat  of  the 
Sinus  PagassBUs,  and  a  short  distance  below  Demetri- 
as.  It  is  now  Cape  Ankistri. — III.  A  rock,  with  an- 
other in  its  vicinity  named  Deucalion,  near  the  prom- 
ontory mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  {Strw- 
bo,  435.) 

Pybbho,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Elea.  Id  his  youth  he  practised  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  hot,  either  through  disinclination,  or  because  his 
mind  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
the  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.  He  stud- 
ied and  admired  the  writings  of  Democritus,  and  had, 
as  his  first  preceptor,  Bryson,  the  son  of  Stilpo,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cbnomachua.  After  this  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Anaxarchua,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander, and  he  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  trsin  of 
Alexander,  into  Asia.  Here  he  conversed  with  the 
Brabmans  and  Gynwoaophists,  imbibing  from  their 
doctrine  whatever  might  aeem  favourable  to  his  natu- 
lal  disposition  towards  doubting :  a  disposition  which 


was  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had  formeriy  been  a 
disciple  of  a  sceptical  philosopher,  Metrodoros  of 
Chios.  Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  Involving  him  in  fresh  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso- 
phers were  called  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  in 
which  he  tanght  that  every  object  of  human  knowledge 
is  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  {Viog.  Laert., 
58,  seqq.)  It  ia  relsted  of  this  philosopher  that  he 
acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his  scepti- 
cism to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme,  that  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he 
might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages  or  fall  down  preci- 
pices. If  this  was  true,  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
he  was  ranked  among  those  whose  intellects  were  dis- 
turbed by  intense  study.  But,  if  we  psy  any  attention 
to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  sncient 
writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  have  been  cal- 
umnies invented  by  ^he  Dogmatists,  whom  he  op- 
posed. He  spent  a  mat  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and  always  preservea  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance, undisturbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  forutude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  discovered  no  signs  of  spprehension.  In 
disputation  he  was  celebratM  for  the  subtlety  of  his 
srguments  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.  Epi- 
curus, though  no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  an  admirer 
of  Pyrrho,  iMcaose  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self>«ommsnd  which  produces  uudisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  |rreat  end,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  science.  So  highly  was  Pyrrho 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  reiipect  to 
him,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  all  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immunity  from  public  taxes.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  poets,  psrticuburly  of  Homer,  snd 
frequently  repeated  passages  from  his  poems.  Could 
such  a  man  be  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem as  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  dsnger  \ 
Pyrrho  flourished  about  B.C.  340,  and  died  about  the 
mnetieth  year  of  his  sge,  probably  about  B.C.  228. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  statue,  and  a  monument  to  him  was  erected  in 
hia  own  country.  {Et^U,  History  of  PkHoscfky, 
vol.  1,  p.  482.) 

PTBBBua,  I.  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  King  Lycomedes,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  yellowness  of  his  hair.  He  was  also  called 
Neoptolemus,  or  nsto  vHorrior,  because  he  came  to  the 
Tro^  war  in  the  last  years  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  cspital  of  Troas.  He  was  brought  up,  and  re* 
mained  at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  until 
after'his  father'a  death.  The  Greeka,  then,  aecording 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  unless  one  of  the  descendants  of  ^acus  were 
among  the  beaiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Pbmnix 
to  Scyros  for  the  young  prince.  He  bad  no  sooner  siv 
rived  before  Troy,  then,  having  paid  a  viait  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemnos,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  Pbiloctetes  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  INrrhus  greatly  signalixsd 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first,  aocordiog 
to  some  accounts,  that  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelinga.  After  breaking  down  the  gstes  of  Priam's 
pslace,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
slaughtered  him ;  while,  according  to  others,  he  drag- 
ged him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he 
sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  hia  father.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  jonof  Astyanax  from  the  summit  or  n 
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ji  tttriKntod ;  Md  it  WM  be  Uttt 
Polyzena  to  his  father*!  sbede.  In  the  divieioD  of  the 
eeptives  after  the  terminatioii  of  the  war,  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  brother  of  the 
Utter,  were  aaaigned  to  Pynhos.  After  eome  tiiM 
bad  elapeed,  he  gave  op  Anidromache  to  Helenaa,  and 
aoQght  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Hermione,  daughter 
of  MeneUaa  and  Helen  ;  but  he  was  slain  for  thu  by 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  (  Ewrip.,  Androm,^  1S44, 
S€qq.  —  Virg.t  JEn.,  8,  819,  segq. — Hisyns,  fxmrs., 
IS,  ad  JBn,,  8.)— II.  A  king  of  Epiros,  descended 
from  Achitlee  on  the  mother's  side.  He  was  saved 
when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servante,  from 
the  pursuiu  of  the  enemies  of  his  bther,  who  had  been 
banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
conrt  of  Glaatias,  king  of  Illyricum,  who  educated  him 
with  great  tenderness.  Cassander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, wished  to  despatch  him ;  but  Qlautias  not  only 
lefused  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
but  he  even  went  with  an  army,  and'  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Epims,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhns  to  at- 
tend the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias 
raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch  was  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it 
after  the  death  of  decides ;  and  beinff  still  without 
leeotticee,  he  applied  to  his  bvother-in-Uw  Demetrius 
for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Demetrius  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsos,  and  fought  Uiere  with  all  the  prudence 
and  intrepidity  of  an  exp^enced  general,  lie  after- 
ward passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  hie  marriage  with 
Antiflone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  be  soon  obtained 
a  sufficient  force  to  sttempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  nsorper  to  share  with 
him  the  royalty,  and  some  time  after,  he  pot  him  to 
death,  under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison 
kin.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhns 
engaged  in  the  qoarrele  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
dM  Macedonian  monarchy.  He  marched  against  De- 
methtts,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soMiers  fresh  proofs 
of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dissimulation  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  in  the  minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects ; 
and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  ill- 
ness, Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  M»- 
eedonis,  which,  if  not  then  succeesful,  soon  after  ren- 
dered him  maeter  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimschus  for  seven  months,  till  the  jeakiusy  of 
the  Mscedonians  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague 
obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyirbus  was  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited  him  to  Italy 
to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  inviutioa,  but  his  passage 
acroes  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reeched 
the  ahorse  of  Italy  after  the  Iocs  of  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance  into  Taren- 
tom,  B.C.  S80,  he  began  to  nform  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  introducing  the  strictest  discipline 
among  their  troope,  to  sccustom  them  to  besr  fatigue 
and  to  despise  dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory ;  but 
for  this  he  was  mora  particularly  indebted  to  lua  elo- 
pliante,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ajipearance  astoo- 
nhed  the  Romaosi  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
liomber  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the 
conqueror  said  that  another  euch  victory  would  ruin 
bin.  He  also  sent  Oineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and,  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  oflGvs  of  peace  wero  refused ;  and  when  Pvrrhos 
queetioaedOtBeas  about  the  manners  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Romane,  the  ssgacioos  minister  roplied  that 
their  eeoate  was  a  venerable  aaaembly  of  kings,  and 
thai  to  fight  aoainst  then  was  to  attack  another  Hydra. 
A  eeeond  batUe  was  soon  sfter  fought  near  Asculum, 
bat  the  slaoghtet  wee  so  gnat,  and  the  valow  so  con* 
npiouiMs  on  both  sadit,  that  the  RooHai  and  their  ea- 
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Pynhos  stUl  coniraued  the  war  in  favoor  of  the  Taren- 
tines, when  be  was  inVited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhebi- 
tants,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  and 
the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyranta.  Uis  fondness 
for  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit  Italy.  He 
left  a  ffairison  at  Tareotom,  and  croseed  over  to  Si- 
cily, wnero  he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carth^- 
ginians,  and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa ;  but  bis  popularity  soon  vsnished.  His  tio<^ 
became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with  haugbtineee, 
and  showed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  rotom  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  aU  Sicily.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarentnra  then  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Remans  with  great  acrimony  -,  but 
when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  defeated  by 
30,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius,  he  left  Italy  with 
precipitation,  B.C.  S74,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  end 
mortified  by  ihe  victories  which  had  been  obtained  over 
one  of  the  deecendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epiriis  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking  Anti* 
gonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian  throne.     He 

Eined  some  advantages  over  bis  enemy,  and  was  at 
It  restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  after- 
ward marched  against  Sparta  at  the  request  of  Cleony- 
mus ;  but,  when  all  bis  vigorous  operations  wera  insuf- 
ficient to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  ho  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited  him. 
The  Argivee  desired  bim  to  retire,  and  not  to  interfero 
in  the  afiairs  of  their  republic,  which  were  confounded 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.  He  complied 
with  their  wisbee;  but  in  the  night  he  marohed  lua 
forcee  into  the  town,  and  might  have  made  him- 
self maeter  of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  prog- 
ress by  entering  it  with  his  elephanto.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  and  the  monarch, 
to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  dangers 
with  more  facility,  excbsnged  his  dress.  He  wae  at- 
tacked by  one  of  tbe  enemy ;  but,  as  he  wae  goiiw  to 
run  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  oftho 
Argive,  who  ssw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  n 
house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Py^rrhus  to  tho 
ground.  His  head  waa  cut  off  and  carried  to  Anti** 
gonus,  who  fsve  bis  remains  a  magnificent  funeral, ' 
and  presented  bis  asbes  to  his  son  Helenus,  378  yesrs 
before  the  Christian  era. — In  person  Pyrrhus  wae  ath- 
letic and  commanding,  and  his  strength  and  power  of 
bearing  the  severest  iatigue  were  aoch  ae  called  forth 
tbe  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  tun  and 
character  of  bia  mind  corresponded  with  such  powen 
of  body  ;  snd  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  war  as  much 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution,  as  by  his  iikill 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  the  power  of  enduring  priv»* 
tions.  His  petience  was  not  merely  the  endurance  of 
physical  evils ;  it  was  a  moral  quality  of  much  higher 
value,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  naturally  an  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  it  was  admira* 
bly  exemplified  In  the  calmneas  with  which  he  bore  the 
reproofs  of  Ciness,  and  tbe  pleasure  he  took  in  lieteninif 
to  the  rough  and  homely  tratba  uttared  by  Fabricioe, 
His  admiration  of  the  Komans  arose  as  much  fromr 
his  veneration  for  their  probity  as  from  sstonishment 
St  their  resoluteness ;  and  though  his  policy  sometiroee 
partook  of  the  tortuous  charscter  or  tbe  Greek  and 
Asiatic  coufta,  in  sction  he  wss  always  maj^nanimone. 
This  great  quality  showed  itself  even  in  bis  domestic 
iotoreourse  with  his  friends,  and  checked  that  ardour 
and  quickness,  which,  without  it,  woukl  have  made 
him  a  tyrant  as  well  as  a  conqueror.  The  whole  of 
hie  histoit  shows  that  he  was  misled  by  passiona  not 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  ondentanding  wae 
powerful,  quick,  and  acute.  His  rapidity,  indeed,  in 
projecting  add  executing,  hurried  him  into  an  exceee, 
and  he  seldom  allowed  himaelf  time  enough  for  delib- 
eration and  judgment :  hence  It  waa  that  he  n%ht  be 
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Mil  to  dwMfe  thewUNSwtac  rMMik  of  Antigamu,  wk> 
compareJ  him  to  a  gambler,  '*  who  makea  many  good 
throws,  but  never  aeema  to  know  when  he  hae  ihe  beat 
of  the  game."  (Plui.,  Vit.  Pyrrk-'Enc^ciep.  Metro- 
fol.,  div.  8,  Tol.  1,  p.  667.) 

PrrHAodEAa,  a  celebrated  philoaofdier  of  Samoe. 
Great  nncectainty  ezista  as  to  the  year  when  he  was 
bora.  Some,  as,  for  example,  La  Name  and  Freret, 
tnake  it  to  have  been  the  niat  year  of  the  43d  Olym* 
piad.  Bentley  ia  in  faVoor  of  the  fowth  year  of  the 
aame  Olympiad,  Meiner  contends  lor  the  second  of 
the  4dth,  Dodwell  for  the  fourth  of  the  53d.  There  is 
a  diffisrenee  of  sixty-three  years  between  the  extremes 
of  these  dates.  Some  aathora  asaert  that  all  which 
can  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ia,  that  sev- 
enty-five or  toighty.five  yean  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(for  even  the  aaration  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy) fall  within  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  that  elapsed  between  A.C.  608  and  A.C.  466. 
Visconti  gives  the  preference  to  Eusebioa,  who,  in 
fixing  the  death  of  I^thagoras  in  the  496th  year  B.C., 
expresses  his  doubts  respectinff  the  advanced  age  to 
which  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  attained.  By  his 
mother's  side  he  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  island.  But  his  fa- 
ther, Mnesarchus,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin,  though  it 
was  disputed  whether  he  was  a  Phcenician,  or  belonged 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgiana  of  Lemnos  or  Imbros,  and 
to  a  branch,  therefore,  of  the  Pelasgian  race.  If  we 
dismiss  the  tales  of  lamblichus  concerning  the  early 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythaeoraa,  which 
are  said  to  bavo  been  auch  as  to  have  filled  all  men 
with  admiration,  to  have  commanded  respect  and  rev- 
erence from  gray  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  msny  to 
assert  that  he  was  the  son  of  God  {lamb.^  ViL  Pyth., 
s.  6),  we  meet  with  no  other  credible  particulars  of 
his  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that  he  was  first 
instmcted  in  his  own  coumry  by  Creophilus,  and 
afterward  by  Pberecydes  in  the  island  of  Scyros. 
(TfttrltcaWM  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  140,  tii  notia.)  When 
be  had  paid  the  honours'  to  his  preceptor,  for  whom  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  high  respect,  he  returned 
to  Semos,  and  again  atodied  under  the  direction  of 
his  first  master.  Much  is  said  by  lamblichus  and 
other  later  biographers  of  Pytbagoras*s  early  journey 
into  Ionia,  ana  his  visits  to  Thales  and  Anaximander; 
but  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  his  journey,  nor  any 
traces  of  iu  effects  on  his  doctrine,  which  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  Ionic  school.  On  his  way 
to  Egypt,  lamblichus  asserts  that  he  visited  Phosnicia, 
and  conversed  with  the  descendanta  of  Mochoa  and 
other  priests  of  that  country,  and  was  initiated  into 
their  peculiar  mysteries.  And  it  may  aeem  not  en- 
tirely improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  be  farther  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pbcenician  philosophy,  of  which  he 
bad  doubtless  heard  a  general  report  from  his  father, 
who  was  probably  of  PboBnician  origin.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fiction  of  the  Alexandrean  school  that  Pythag- 
oras received  his  doctrines  of  numbers  from  the  Phm- 
nicians,  for  their  knowledge  of  numbera  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  practical  science  of  arithmetic.  In 
Esypt,  Pvthagoras  was  introduced,  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoe,  to  Amasis,  king 
of  Elgypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly 
those  of  GrMe,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
access  to  the  colleges  of  the  priests.  The  king  him- 
self could  seafcely,  with  all  hia  authority,  prevail  upon 
the  priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  sacred  myateriea.  The  college  of  Heliopolis,  to 
whom  the  king's  instructions  were  sent,  referred  Py- 
thagoras to  the  coUegje  of  Memphis,  as  of  greater  antF* 
qaity;  from  Memphis  he  waa  dismissed,  under  the 
same  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  Thebaii  prieeta,  not 
darinff  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  oomply 
with  Hy  pfMBtibed  Pythagona  many  seven  and  tiootK 
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pviliteinaiy  eeremoDlee,  among  #hicl  waa  IM 
of  ciroumcision,  hoping  thereby  to  discouiage  hio» 
from  prosecuting  his  design.  Pythaeovas,  however^ 
executed  all  their  injunctioos  with  such  wonderful  p»> 
Uence  and  perseverance)  that  he  obtained  their  entire 
confidence,  and  was  instructed  in  their  most  recondiier 
doctrine.  He  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt. 
During  this  time  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  tlvee  kinda  of  writing  which  were  used  in  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  syi»* 
bolicai;  and,  having  obtained  access  to  their  most 
learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  ho 
became  intimately  conversant  with  their  ancient  rec- 
ords, and  gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  a»« 
tronomy  and  geometry,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian 
learning  in  iu  whole  extent.  To  hia  stay  in  Egypt 
he  was  moet  likely  indebted,  not  so  much  for  any  poa* 
itive  knowledge  or  definite  opinibn,  as  for  hints  whichf 
roused  his  curiosity,  and.  impressions  which  decided 
the  bias  of  his  min«i.  In  the  science  of  the  Egyptisne 
he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow ;  but  in  their  political 
and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such 
aa  he  might  wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposes.  Many 
wrriters  who  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  tho 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  have  related 
that  Pythagoras,  immediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  vi^ 
ited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Mam,  snd  travelled  so 
far  into  the  East  ss  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gym- 
nosophists.  The  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  re- 
lated by  lamblichus:  *' After  spending  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  he  waa  conveyed  by  the  victoriooa 
army  of  Cambyses,  among  a  numerous  train  of  cap- 
tives, to  Babylon,  where  he  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
qusioted  with  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  East  s 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  waa 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Samoa." 
Cicero,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  Valeriua  Maximua, 
though  they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that  he 
viaitod  the  Persian  Magi.  Some  have  even  maintain- 
ed that  in  this  journey  he  attended  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Zoroaster ;  while  others,  who 
have  placed  the  life  of  2<oroa8ter  in  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Pvthagoras,  have  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  with  certain  Jewish  priests,  who  were  at 
that  time,  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  tbia  meana 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  laws 
and  customs.  After  all,  however,  there  is  ^eat  rea* 
son  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
Pytbagoras's  journey  into  the  East ;  for  the  reUtion  ia 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficul- 
ties. The  whole  proof  of  the  reality  of  thia  expedition 
rests  either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexandrean 
Platonists,  who  were  desirous  of  exalting  as  much  aa 
possible  the  reputation  of  those  ancient  philosophers  to 
whom  they  looked  back  as  the  first  oracfes  of  wisdom ; 
or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writer% 
who  were  willing  to  credit  every  tale  which  might  sa^m 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrino 
was  derived  from  the  Oriental  philoeophere,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  most  reaaonable  to  look  upon  Uio 
story  of  his  eastern  journey  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  to 
conclude  that  Pythagona  never  oaased  over  from 
Egypt  to  the  East,  but  returned  tnence  immediate^ 
to  Samoa.  Pythagoras,  on  his  return  to  hia  native 
island,  was  desirous  that  his  fellow-citizens  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  hia  travela  and  studies,  and  for  this 
porpoae  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  science,  but  chose  to 
adopt  the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commun^ 
cate  hia  doctrinea  under  a  symbolical  form^  His  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visited  in  succes- 
sion Delos,  Crete,  Sparta,  Elia  (being  pveaent  at  the 
Olympic  games  celebrated  in  the  latter  district),  and 
finally  Plwus  in  AehaiOy  the  reaidenco  of  Leon,  king 
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of  the  Phtiasitiif.  Here  he  first  iMnmed  the  ifipelle- 
lion  of  pkihtopher.  Cicero  ascribes  the  inventiOD  of 
this  term  to  Pythagoras.  If  this  be  correct,  Pythago- 
ras probably  did  not  intend,  as  has  been  commonly 
imagined,  to  deprecate  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  bnt 
to  profess  himself  deroted  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  The 
well-known  story,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
name,  saggesu  an  entirely  false  notion  of  his  view  of 
life,  so  far  as  it  implies  that  he  regarded  contemplation 
as  the  highest  end  of  human  existence.  The  story  is 
as  follows :  It  seems  that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  with  which  he  discoursed  on 
▼arioos  topics,  asked  him  in  what  art  he  principally 
excelled,  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  be  did  not 
profess  himself  master  of  any  art,  but  that  he  was  a 
philosopher.  Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
term,  asked  Pythsgoras  who  were  philosophers,  snd 
wherein  they  diflfered  from  other  men.  rythagoras 
replied  thst,  as  in  the  public  games,  while  some  are 
contending  for  glory,  and  othere  are  buyinff  and  selling 
in  pursuit  of  gam,  there  is  always  a  thiid  class,  who  at- 
tend merely  as  spectators ;  so  in  human  life,  amid  the 
various  characters  of  mOn,  there  is  a  select  number 
who,  despising  all  other  pursuits,  assiduously  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  search  after 
wisdom;  these,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons 
whom  I  denominate  philosophers. — ^^  Pythagoras  .  is 
generally  believed  to  have  found  Polycrates  ruling 
at  Samoa,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant's  government  was  sometimes  as- 
aigned  as  the  motive  which  led  him  finally  to  quit  his 
native  island.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  this 
story,  it  must  probably  be  sought,  not  in  sny  personal 
enmity  between  him  and  Polycrates — ^who  is  said  to 
have  furnished  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amasis — but  in  his  conviction  that  the  power  of  Po- 
lyctstes  would  oppose  insupersble  objections  to  his  de- 
signs. For  it  seems  certain  that,  before  he  set  out  for 
the  West,  he  had  already  conceived  the  idea  to  which 
he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought 
for  a  fit  place  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  We,  however,  find  intimations,  that 
he  did  not  leave  Samoa  until  be  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  sroong  the  A>>s^tic  Greeks,-  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  myatic  rites,  which  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus  aa  their  reputed  founder.  But  as  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  reli- 

gion  was  an  object  that  Pythagoras  ever  proposed  to 
imself  apart  from  hia  political  views,  we  could  only 
regard  these  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact  ascertained, 
in  the  light  of  an  essay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
sounded  the  disposition  or  the  capability  of  bis  coun- 
trymen for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doc- 
trines. The  fsme  of  his  travela,  hia  wisdom,  and 
sanctity  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  he  appears  to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly,  per- 
hape,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten 
his  repttUtion.  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  pur- 
pose that  he  visited  Crete  snd  Sparta,  where  he  found 
a  model  of  government  and  discipline  more  congenial 
to  his  habits  of  thinking  than  he  could  have  met  with 
anywhere  else  but  ijn  Esypt  or  India.  If,  as  is  highly 
probsble,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  atOlympia  and 
at  Delphi,  it  was,  perhaps,  less  from  either  curiosity  or 
devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  ssnction 
of  the  oracles,  and  of  forming  a  useful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  many  of  his  ethical  dogmas  to  Themistoclea 
of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.  The  legends  about 
his  sppesring  at  Olympia — ^where  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  thi^,  like  the  ahoulder  of  Pelopa,  of  gold  or 
of  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an  eagle  as  it  flew 
over  his  heed — may  very  well  be  connected  with  this 
joumoyy  and  wosld  indicate  that  ho  was  looked  upon 
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M  4  peiaon  partaking  of  a  eiipeilnioian  Bttnre,  and  as 
an  especisl  favourite  of  Heaven.  How  far  fie  exsitsd 
or  encouraged  such  a  delusion,  is  in  all  cases  very 
difiicult  to  determine;  but  it  seems  unqoestioDsbls 
that  he  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  genuine  merits  and 
acquirements,  but  put  forward  marvellooa  pretensions, 
which  he  must  have  been  conscioua  hsd  no  real 
ground,  and  which,  we  must  suspect,  were  calcolated 
to  attract  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  claim  be  laid  to  the  privi- 
lege—conferred  on  him,  as  he  ssserted,  by  the  god 
Hermes — of  preserving  s  distinct  remembrance  of 
many-<statea  of  exiatence  which  his.  soul  bad  passed 
through  ;  an  imposture  attested  by  his  contemporaiy 
Xenophanee,  who,  as  his  character  in  this  respect 
stands  much  higher  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  appean 
to  have  treated  it  in  his  elegies  with  deserved  ridi- 
cule. {Dit^.  Ldert.t  8,  36.)^ What  were  the  preciss 
motives  which  induced  hini  finally  to  fix  his  residence 
among  the  Italian  Greeka,  and  particularly  at  Crotona, 
is  only  mstter  for  conjecture.  The  peculiar  salu- 
brity of  the  air  of  this  place,  its  ariatocratical  govern- 
ment, a  state  of  mannera  which,  though  falling 'far 
Aoti  of  his  idea,  was  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  hixory  of  Sybaris,  might  suffice  to  determine  his 
choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other  circumstances  in 
its  condition  which  opened  a  prospect  of  successful 
exertion.  In  fact,  however,  the  state  of  parties  in 
Crotona,  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  there,  aeems  to 
have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  undertaking 
which  be  meditated.  Causes  of  diacord  were  at  work 
there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  very  sim- 
ilsr  to  those  which  produced  the  struggle  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  at  Rome.  TMre  was  a  body, 
called  a  senstiB,  composed  of  a  thousand  members, 
and  probably  representing  the  descendants  of  the  more 
ancient  aettlers,  invested  with  large  and  irreapoosibls 
authority,  and  enjoying  privileges  which  had  begun  to 
excite  discontent  among  the  people.  The  power  of 
the  oligarchy  was  still  preponderant,  but  spparently 
not  so  secure  aa  to  render  all  assistance  superfluous. 
The  arrival  of  a  stranger  outwardly  neutral,  who  en- 
gaged the  veneration  of  the  multitude  by  hie  priestly 
character,  and  by  the  rumour  of  his  supernatural  en- 
dowments, and  who  waa  willing  to  throw  all  hia  influ- 
ence into  the  scsle  of  the  government,  on  condition 
of  exercising  some  control  over  its  measures,  was  an 
event  which  could  not  but  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by 
the  privileged  class.  And,  accordingly,  Pythsgoras 
seems  to  have  found  the  utmost  readiness  in  the  sen- 
ate of  Crotona  to  favour  hia  designs.  The  real  na- 
ture of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  by  vvfaich  he 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execution,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  hss  exercised  the  ssgacity  of  many  inqui- 
rers, snd  has  been  varioualy  solved,  according  to  the 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  Pythagoras  has 
been  supposed  to  have  attached  to  religion,  or  to  phi- 
losophy, or  to  government.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
hia  object  waa  not  exclusively,  or  even  predominantly 
religious,  or  philosophical,  or  poUtical,  and  that  none  of 
the  objects  stood  in  the  relation  of  an  end  to  the  other 
two  as  its  mesns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be 
satiafied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modem  author,  that  the 
aim  of  Pythagoras  wss  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Do- 
rian atate.  {Midler^  DorianB,  3,  9,  15.)  This  is,  per- 
hsps,  in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less,  than  he 
reslly  sttempted,  and  the  opinion  aeems  to  aJOfect  the 
character  of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the  views  of  Py- 
thsgoras. His  leading  thought  appeari  to  have  l>een, 
that  the  atate  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  its 
way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony 
by  which  he  believed  the  oniverae  to  be  austained  and 
regulated.  He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  code 
of  laws ;  nor  does  he  sppear  ever  to  have  asaamed 
any  public  office.  He  instituted  a  society— an  order 
we  migfat  now  call  it-^  which  he  became  the  lead- 
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er.    It  WIS  composed  of  yoang  neo  eonfolly  sefect- 
ed  horn  the  noblest  fsmilies,  not  only  of  Crotona,  but 
of  otber  Italiot  ckies.    Their  number  amounted,  jor 
was  confined,  to  three  hundred ;  and  if  he  expected 
by  thoif  co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway  fiimer  and 
more  lasting  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magis- 
trnta,  first  over  Ciotona,  and,  in  t&  end,  over  all  the 
Italiot  cities,  his  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought 
not  to  be  pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant.    This 
celebrated  society,  then,  was  at  once  a  |iIiilosophical 
school, «  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
tion ;  and  all  these  characters  appeal  to  have  been  in- 
separably united  in  the  founder's  mind.    The  ambition 
of  Pytbafforas  was,  assuredly,  truly  lofty  and  noble. 
He  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he   be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  an- 
premacy  of  minds,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  po- 
nfied  by  religion,  and  o?  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
an  ascendant  over  others  by  habiu  of  self-command. 
At  first  Fythsfforas  obtained  unbounded  influence  over 
all  classes  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforma- 
tioo  in  the  habits  of  the  people;  while  in  pther  Italian 
cities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
to  coanteraet  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocntical  government  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  democracy.— After  the  celebreted  battle  in 
which  the  people  of  Crotona  defeated  the  Sybarites, 
and  after  which  they  deslioyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
the  senate  of  Crotona  and  the  Pythagorean  associates 
seem  to  have  been  so  elated  by  this  success  as  to 
have  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
and  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruiu.    When  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and 
of  the  conquered  land,  they  insisted  on  retaining  the 
whole  in  the  name  of  the  slate,  and  refused  to  con- 
cede any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  it  all  by  their 
toil  and  blood.    The  commonalty  were,  of  course,  ir- 
ritated  by  the   attempt.     Their  fury   was  directed 
against  the  society,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  Cylon,  a  no- 
ble and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
zejected  by  Pythagoras  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted among  his  followere.    A  torn-out  took  piece,  in 
which  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo*8  house,  where  the 
Pythagoreans  were  assembled.     Many  perished,  and 
the  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.     It  is  not  clear 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Crotona  during 
this   commotion ;  the  general  belief  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Ifetapontum.   The 
lising  at  Crotona  appears  to  have  been  followed  bj 
eimilsr  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Caulonia,  Locri,  and  Tarentum,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
everywhere  disclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  m  Greece,  but  cOn- 
foMion  and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
yean  in  the  cities  which  had  been  the  seats  of  the  so- 
ciety.   Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  me- 
dlatiofi  of  the  Achnans  of  the  mother  country,  and 
eixty  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homea.    But  their 
presence  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhaps  throoffh  their  opposition  to  the  democratical 
institutions  which  Crotona  and  other  cities  sdopted 
from  Acbaia :  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some  cel- 
ebreted Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who  hsd  been  driven 
ont  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaries,  while  oth- 
ere  remained  there,  and  endeavoured,  with  partial  suc- 
cess, to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the  order. 
(TfurheaWs  Greece,  vol.  %  p.  146,  9eqq. — RiUer'e 
JSittory  of  Philoeopky,  vol.  1,  p  327.)—- Many  tales 
are  related  of  Pythagons  which  carry  with    them 
their  own  refutation.     That,  by   speaking  a  word, 
he  tamed  a  Daonian  bear,  which  had  laid  wasta  the 
country ;  that  he  prevented  an  ox  6on  eating  beana 
by  whispering  in  ita  ear ;  that  he  was  on  the  same  day 
present,  and  discoursed  in  pnblie,  at  Metapootom  in 
Italy,  and  at  TteuromenhiiD  in  Sidly^  that  ho  pfo* 


dioted  earthquftkea,  stomas,  and  other  fiiture  events'; 
and  that  a  river,  as  he  passed  ever  it  with  his  friendii, 
cried  out,  **  Hail,  Pythagoras,"  are  wonders  which  would 
require  much  clearer  snd  better  evidence  to  gain  themt 
credit  than  the  teatimooy  of  Apoltonius,  Porphyry, 
and  lamblichus,  or  even  of  Laenius  and  Pliny.  H 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  history  of  this  philosopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  Hie' 
whole  manner  of  life,  as  fai  as  it  is  known,  confirmo 
this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  with'a  goldeA  crowik 
on  his  head,  he  preserved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding  gravity 
and  majesty  of  aspect,  lie  msde  use  of  music  to  pro- 
mote the  tmnquillily  of  his  mind,  frequently  sinein^^ 
for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Thales,  Hesiod,  and  Ho- 
mer. He  had  such  an  entire  command  over  himself,, 
that  he  waa  never  seen  to  express  in  his  countenance 
grief,  joy,  or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  to  a  fruffal  vegetable  diet.  Bt 
this  artificial  demeanour,  Pythagoras  passed  himself 
off  upon  the  vulgar  as  a. being  of  an  order  superior  fO- 
the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  received  his  doctrine  from  heaven. 
Pythagoras  married  Theano  of  Crotona,  or,  as  somO 
relate,  of  Crete^  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Telauges 
and  Mnesarchus,  who,  after  his  death,  took  charge  of 
his  school. — ^Whether  Pythagoraa  left  behind  him  any 
writings  ib  a  point  much  disputed.  Diogenes  Laertioa 
enumerates  many  pieces  which  appeared  under  hie 
name,  and  lamblichus  and  Pliny  increase  the  list.  But 
Plutarch,  Josephus,  Lucian,  and  others,  confeas  that 
there  were  no  genuine  works  of  Pythagoras  extant ; 
and  from  the  pains  which  Pythagoras  took  to  confine 
his  doctrine  to  his  own  school  during  his  life,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  he  never  committed  hie 
philosophical  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
to  which  his  name  waa  early  affixed  were  written  br 
some  of  his  followers,  according  to  the  teneto  which 
they  had  learned  in  his  school.  Amone  the  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more  famous  than  the 
Golden  Vereee  {Xpvad  imf),  which  Hierocles  has  il- 
lustrated with  a  commentary.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Pythagoras ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus  or  Em- 
pedocles.  {Staniey,  Hist,  Phil,  p.  301.~/a^nc., 
Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  79A.  ^  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.,  vol. 
1,  p.  1109.)  They  may  be  conaidered  aa  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  bis  popular  doctrines. — The  method  of  ii> 
struction  adopted  by  Pythagoraa  waa  twofold,  exoter- 
ic and  esoteric,  or  public  and  private.  This  distinc- 
tion he  had  seen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted 
to  strengthen  tneir  authority  and  increase  their  emolu- 
ment. He  therefore  determined,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  to  form  his  school  upon  the 
Egyptian  model.  For  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple he  held  public  assemblies,  I'n  which  he  delivered 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  aj^ainst  vice;  and 
in  these  he  gave  particular  instructions,  in  different 
classes,  to  husbands  and  wivea,  parenta  and  children^ 
and  olhere  who  filled  the  several  relations  of  society. 
The-  auditore  who  attended  these  public  lectures  did 
not  properly  belong  te  his  school,  but  continued  to  fol- 
low their  usual  mcrae  of  living.  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  select  body  of  disciples,  whom  he  called  hia  compaiv- 
ions  and  friends,  who  submitted  to  a  peculiar  plan  of 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  course  of  iik- 
struction  into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  any  one  could  be  admiUed  into  this  fraternity, 
Pythagoras  examined  his  features  and  external  appear- 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parenta  and  friends ;  re- 
marked his  manner  of  conveisi^grlaughinff,  and  keep- 
ing ttlfBM ;  and  obterved  what  piaeions  be  vras  moai 
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flicltned  to  indulge,  with  what  kind  t^  company  he 
chose  to  associate,  how  he  passed  his  leisure  moments, 
and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite  in  him  the 
strongest  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  Pythagoras  formed  an  accu- 
ifate  judgment  of  the  qnalifications  6i  the  candidate  $ 
and  he  admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  waif  fbl- 
ly  persuaded  of  his  capacity  of  becoming  a  true  philoa- 
opner.  Upon  the  first  probationary  admission,  the 
fortitude  and  self-command  of  the  candidate  was  put 
to  the  trial  by  a  longcourse  of  seyerc  abstinence  and 
rigorous  exercise.  The  injunction  of  silence  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  This  silence,  or  kx^vdia,  as 
it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  sa- 
cred reserve  with  which  all  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  bound,  upon  oath,  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  that  they  might,  from  no  inducement 
whatsoever,  suffer  them  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  sect.  Pythagoras,  like  all  other  philosophers', 
had  his  exoteric^  or  public,  and  his  esoteric,  or  private, 
doctrines.  The  restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  Words 
of  his  pupils,  bv  enjoining;  silence  for  so  long  a  time, 
was  certainly,  \tk  one  point  of  view,  a  very  judicious 
expedient,  as  it  restrained  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
prevented  every  inconvenience  of  contradiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  his  disciples  silenced  all  doubts, 
and  refuted  all  objections,  by  appealing  to  his  author- 
ity. Kirb^  ^^o,  ipse  dm/  ("he  himself,**  i.  e.,  the 
master,  *'  said  so*'),  decided  every  dispute.  Nor  was 
this  preparatory  discipline  deemed  sufficiently  severe 
without  adding,  during  the  years  of  initiation,  an  en- 
tire prohibition  of  seeing  their  master,  or  hearing  his 
lectures  except  from  behind  a  curtain.  And  even  this 
privilege  was  too  great  to  be  commonly  allowed ;  for 
m  this  stage  of  tuition  they  were  usually  instructed 
by  some  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doc-* 
trine  of  Pythagoras,  without  assigning  the  reasonings  or 
demonstrations  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  re- 
quired the  obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unques- 
tionable truths  upon  their  master's  word.  Those  who 
had  sufficient  perseverance  to  pass  these  several  steps 
of  probation  were  at  last  admitted  among  the  Esotet' 
ieSf  and  allowed  to  see  and  hear  Pythagoras  behind  the 
curtain.  But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  through  im- 
patience of  such  riffid  discipline,  chose  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  before  the  expiration  of  thft  term  of 
trial,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  common 
stock,  the  double  of  that  which  he  had  advanced ;  a 
tomb  was  erected  for  him  as  for  a  dead  man ;  and  he 
was  to  be,  as  such,  forgotten  by  the  brethren  as  if  he 
had  been  actually  dead.  It  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  Esoterics  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  others 
was  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmas  under 
the  concealment  of  symbols.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  take  minutes  of  their  master's  lectures  in 
writing,  and  to  propose  questions  and  offer  remarks 
upon  every  subject  of  discourse.  These  disciples 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  this  appellation  of 
the  Pythagoreans ;  they  were  also  called  the  Math- 
ematicians, from  the  studies  upon  which  they  enter- 
ed immediately  after  thenr  initiation.  After  Uiey  had 
made  a  sufficient  progress  in  geometrical  seience, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  in- 
vestigation of  primary  principles,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Those  who  porsuea  these  sublime  specula- 
tions were  called  Theorists ;  and  such  as  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  themselves  to  tfaeoloj^  were  styled 
oeSaoTiKotf  religious.    Others,  according  to  their  re- 

rrtive  abilities  and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in 
atudy  of  morals,  economics,  and  policv ;  and  were 
afterwud  employed  in  managing  the  affaire  of  the  fra- 
ternity, or  sent  into  the  cities  of  Greece  to  interact 
them  in  the  principles  of  government,-  or  aieist  them 
m  the  institution  of  laws.  The  brethren  of  the  Py- 
thagorean college  at  Orotolia,  who  wiie  akoot  tOQ  u) 
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number,  lived  together,  as  in  one  ikioily,  with  thsir 
vrives  and  children,  in  a  public  building  called  ifiaK6U 
OP,'  the  common  auditory.    The  .whole  business  of  ths 
society  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  regals^ 
ity.    £very  day  was  begun  with  a-  disttncl  dehbers- 
tion  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  sboold  be  spent,  and 
concluded  with  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred,  and  the  businees  which  bad  been  tran^ 
acted.    They  rose  before  the  sun,  that  they  might  pay 
him  homage ;  after  which  they  repeated  select  verses 
from  Homer  and  other  poeU,  and  made  use  of  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enliven  their  spiriti, 
and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.    They  then  em- 
ployed several  hours  in  the  study  of  science.    These 
were  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  leisure,  which  wu 
commonly  spent  in  a  solitary  walk  for  the  purpose  of 
contemplation.    The  next  portion  of  the  day  was  al- 
lotted to  conversation.    The  hour  immediately  befoie 
dinner  was  filled  up  with  various  kinds  of  sthleiic  ex- 
ercises.   Their  dmner  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  hon* 
ey,  and  water ;  for,  after  they  were  perfectly  initiated, 
they  wholly  denied  themselvea  the  use  of  wine.    Ths 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  civil  and  domes* 
tic  affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  religious  cere- 
monies.   The  Exoteric  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
taught  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  by  images  and  sym- 
bols, which  must  mve  been  exceedingly  obscure  to 
those  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
school.    And  they  who  were  admitted  to  this  privily 
were  trained,  from  their  first  admission,  to  observe  in- 
violable silence  with  respect  to  the^recondite  doctrines 
of  their  master.    That  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras 
might  not  pass  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  they  com- 
mitted it  chiefly  to  memory;  and  where  tliey  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  writing,  they  were  carefol 
not  to  suffer  their  minot<is  to  paas  oeyond  the  hmits  of 
the  school.    After  the  dissolution  of  their  assemblj  by 
Cylon*s  faction.  Lysis  and  Archippus  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  preserve  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  systematic  sum- 
mary ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  strongly  enjoining 
their  children  to  preserve  these  memoirs  secret,  and  to 
transmit  them  in  confidence  to  posterity.     From  this 
time  books  bewa  to  multiply  among  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  til!  st  length,  m  the  time  of  Plato,  Phik)- 
Isus  exposed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  sale,  and  A^ 
chytas  of  Tarentom  gave  Plato  a  copy  of  his  com- 
mentaries upon  the  apboriams  and  precepts  of  his  mss- 
ter.    It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  of  tiis 
manner  in  which  IHthagoras  taught  his  followers,  that 
the  sources  of  information  concerning  his  doctrine 
must  be  very  uncertain.    InstroctioDa  desianedly  coo- 
cealed  under  the  veil  of  symbols,  and  chiefly  transmit- 
ted by  oral  tradition,  must  always  have  been  liable  to 
mtarepresentation.     Of  the  imperfect  recocds  of  ths 
Pythagorean  philosophy  left  by  Lyaia,  Archytaa,  and 
otoers,  nothing  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  except, 
perhaps,  sundry  fragments  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
Stobaeus,  concerning  the  aothentici^  of  which  ihera 
are  aome  grounds  for  suspicion  ;  and  which,  if  admit- 
ted ae  genuine,  will  only  exhibit  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  moral  and  political  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  under 
the  disguise  of  eymbolical  and  eniffmatical  language. 
The  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  which  was  given  by 
oath  to  the  initiated  Pythagoreans,  has  effectually  pre- 
vented any  oriffinai  records  of  their  doctrine  concero- 
inff  nature  and  God  from  passing  down  to  posterity. 
We  are  entirely  to  rely  for  information  on  this  head, 
and,  indeed,  concerning  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythag- 
orse,  upon  Plato  and  his  followers.     Plato  himssll 
while  he  enriched  his  system  with  etorea  from  ths 
magasine  of  Pytfaagonua,  accommodated  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrines,  aa  he  did  also  those  of  hie  niasier  Soc- 
ratee,  to  his  own  system,  and  thus  fave  an  imperfect, 
and,  we  may  auppoee,  in  many  pamcnlare,  a  false  rep- 
leientatioB  oC  tjie  doctaaee  of  the  gattiap  philosophsr. 
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r  comptod  by  tM  MilowonM  IHitdy  0fSB 
m  tbe  Old  Academy,  and  aftanrard  in  tba  Alaia»* 
draaa  achooL  The  lattar,  aapaeiaUj,  made  no  iciiiple 
ef  obtieding  their  own  dogma*  upon  the  world,  ondei 
the  aanetioo  of  Py  thagoraa  or  any  other  anoiant  saoe, 
vmA  were  chiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  leconcUa^ 
or,  lather,  confound  the  doetrinee  of  ibm  aneiettt  phi- 
loaoyhera  with  Uter  8yatema.^If  the  aneonnected  and 
doabtful  recorda  which  remain  can  enable  ua  to  lonn 
any  judgment  upon  thie  aubject,  the  foUewiiiB  may 
perhape  be  cooaidered  ae  a  famt  delineation  of  the  Py- 
tfaagoirean  philoaopby:  The  end  of  philoaophy  ia  to 
free  the  aund  from  tboae  encumbrance*  which  hinder 
it*  progreae  toward*  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  tbe 
oouteinplatkin  of  immutable  troth,  and  the  knowledge 
of  divine  and  spiritual  objects.  This  efieet  must  be 
produced  by  easy  ste|M,  lest  the  mind,  hitherto  eon- 
'venant  only  with  sensible  things,  should  revolt  at  the 
change.  The  first  step  towaras  wisdom  is  the  study 
of  mathematics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objects 
that  lie  in  the  middle  way,  being  corporeal  and  incor- 
poraal  beings,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  both, 
and  which  most  advantageously  inuies  the  mind  to 
contemplation.— -The  meet  probable  explanation  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbera  i%  that  they  are 
used  a*  symbolical  or  emblematical  repreeentations  of 
the  first  principles  and  form*  of  nature,  and  partio* 
ularly  of  those  eternal  and  immutable  essences  to 
which  Plato  afterward  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Not  being  able,  or  not  choosing*  to  eiplain  in  sim- 
ple lamraage  the  abstract  notiona  of  priociplea  and 
ibnna,  PytlMgora*  seems  to  have  made  use  of  num- 
bera, aa  geometrician*  make  use  of  diagrams,  to  as- 
sist the  conceptions  of  scbolara.  More  paitisulariy, 
conceiving  eome  analogy  between  numbers  and  the 
intelli|mnt  form*  which  8ub*ist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
he  made  the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As  num- 
bers proceed  from  nnity,  or  the  Monad,  aa  a  simple 
xoot,  whence  they  branch  out  into  various  coinbin»- 
tioos,  and  aasnme  new  properties  in  their  progreae,  so 
he  conceived  the  different  form*  of  nature  to  lecede, 
at  difikrent  distancea,  from  their  common  souree,  die 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and  at  every  de- 
gree of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties  in  some 
meaauro  analogoua  to  tbo*e  of  numbers ;  and  hence  he 
oooeluded  that  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
from  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent  progre**ioa 
through  variou*  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a  j^rfectly 
clear  ezplanatioo,  might,  however,  be  illustrated  by 
^rmbols  and  nsemblances  borrowed  firom  numbers. 
Aceoidiog  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean  Meoad 
denotes  the  active  principle  in  nature,  or  God ;  the 
Doad,  the  passive  principle,  or  matter ;  tbe  Triad,  tbe 
world  formed  by  tne  union  of  the  two  former ;  and 
tbe  Tetnctys,  the  perfection  of  nature.  The  Tetrsc- 
tve,  or  quadrate,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  waa 
the  root  of  the  eternally  flowing  nature,  (Corm., 
Amr.^  47. ^Imtbliek.,  Vk.  Pytkag.,  162.)  What  they 
ondeesteod  bv  tbe  grand  Tetractya,  whether  the  sum 
of  tbe  first  tour  numbers,  that  is,  ten ;  or  tbe  sum  of 
the  first  four  odd  and  tbe  first  four  even,  that  is0thir- 
ty-eix,  is  uoimportani;  for  the  essential  is  not  the 
mrmbol,  but  what  the  symbol  represented.  (PluL,  da 
it.  a  0«.,  76.— li,  da  Anm.  Procr,,  30.— JSOter, 
HtMt.  of  Philo9.,  vol  1,  p.  368.)  Next  to  numbers, 
moeic  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparatory  exereise 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,  bv  meana  of  which  tbe 
mind  waa  to  be  raised  above  the  dominion  of  passion, 
and  inured  to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  conaidered 
moeic  not  only  as  sn  art  to  be  jodg^  of  by  tbe  ear, 
but  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical  prin- 
eiplee  and  proportions.  Tbe  musical  chords  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  As  he  was  one  day  reflecting  on  thia  subject, 
happening  to  pass  by  a  amith*a  fGSge  where  several 
men  wen  mzQemmy  «tiikwg  with  their ' 


pieea  ef  hetled  iroo  npon  an  anvil,  he  nmaifctfi  tkU 
all  the  eoonda  piod«ced  by  their  strokee  were  harmo- 
mous  except  one.  The  sounds  which  be  observed  la 
be  chords  were  the  octave^  the  fifth,  and  the  third  s 
but  that  aound  which  he  perceived  to  lie  between  the 
third  and  the  fifth  he  found  to  be  discordant..  Going 
iaio  the  workshop,  he  obeerved  that  the  diversity  of 
seuoda  aroee,  not  from  the  ferm*  of  the  hammera,  nor 
iiom  the  force  with  which  they  were  atrock,  nor  ftom 
the  position  of  the  iron,  but  merely  from  the  difference 
of  wei^t  in  the  hammeie.  Taking,  tbesefen,  the  ex* 
act  weight  of  the  several  hammers,  be  went  home,  and 
suapeoded  feor  adrings  of  the  same  aubstance,  lengthy 
and  thickae**,  and  twiated  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hong  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  tespectively* 
eqnu  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers ;  upon  strikii^ 
the  striogs,  he  found  that  the  musical  chorda  of  the 
string*  eoireeponded  with  those  of  the  hammera. 
Hence  it  ia  aaid  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  muaical 
scale,  and  to  conairoct  stringed  inatrumenta.  Hie 
scale  waa,  after  hia  deeth,  engraved  on  brass,  and  pro- 
served  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  Pythagoran 
conceived  that  the  eeleatial  apheres  in  which  the  plan- 
els  move»  striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  they 
pass,  muat  produce  a  sound,  and  that  thia  sound  musi 
vary  accoidmff  to  the  diversity  ot  their  msgnitode,  ve- 
locity, and  relative  diatance.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  everything  reepecting  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ad- 
juated  wUh  perfect  regularity,  he  farther  imagined  thai 
all  the  cireumatancea  neceaaaiy  to  render  the  aounda 
produced  by  their  motion*  harmoniooa,  were  fixed  in 
such  eiaet  proportiona,  that  the  moat  perfect  haimony 
was  piodueed  by  their  revolutions.  This  fsnciful  doc* 
trine  reepecting  the  music  of  the  spheres  gave  riae  to 
the  iMmea  which  Py  thagoraa  applied  to  musical  topee* 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  be  called  Hif^ 
put  {imurri\  because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Sat* 
urn,  the  highest  planet,  to  flive  tbe  deepest  tone ;  and 
the  highest  note  h^  called  Neau  {vwfi\  from  thn 
sphttre  of  tbe  umoo,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  near* 
est  the  earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  ahrillest  aound. 
In  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  waa  said  of  PythagO"* 
ras  by  his  followera,  who  hesitated  at  no  assertioot 
however  improbable,  which  might  seem  to  exalt  theii 
maater's  fame,  that  he  waa  the  only  morul  so  far  fa^ 
vouied  by  the  goda  aa  to  have  been  permitted  to  heav 
the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.  Besidea  arithme* 
tic  and  muaic,  Pythagona  cultivated  geometry,  which 
he  had  learned  in  Egypt ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digesting  it* 
principles,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  syatematical 
than  had  before  been  done.  Several  Grecians,  about 
the  time  of  P^thsgoraa,  applied  themselves  to  matbe* 
matical  learnmg,  particularly  Thalea  in  Ionia.  But 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  of  this  period  towards  reducing  geometry 
to  a  regular  science.^  His  definition  of  a  point  is  a 
monad  or  nnity  with  position.  He  taught  that  a  geo* 
metrical  point  corresponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  aline 
to  two,  a  superficies  to  three,  a  solid  to  four.  Of  the 
geometrical  theorems  ascribed  to  him,  tbe  following 
are  the  principal :  That  the  interior  anglea  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  anglee ;  tha^ 
the  only  polygene  which  will  fill  up  the  whole  space 
about  a  given  point  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
aquare,  and  the  hexagon;  the  firat  to  be  taken  ais 
timea,  the  aecond  four  timea,  and  the  third  three  timea ; 
and  that,  in  rsctangular  triangles,  the  square  of  the 
side  which  subtends  tbe  right  angle  is  eaual  to  the  sum 
of  the  aquarea  of  the  aidea  that  contain  the  right  angle. 
Upon  the  invention  of  thia  latter  proposition  {EuSid^ 
1, 47),  Plutarch  aaya  that  Pythagona  offered  an  ox, 
othera,  an  hecatomb  to  the  goda.  But  thia  atory  ia 
thought  by  Cicero  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  as  he  supposes,  did  not  admit  of 
animal  sacnfiota^-*Py(h«0DrM  inleired  the  stature  of 
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HercvlM  Aom  the  length  of  the  Olympic  ^oune, 
which  metMiMd  six  hundred  of  hie  feet.  Observing 
hovr  much  shorter  a  course  six  hundred  Umes  the 
length  of  sn  ofdinary  sized  men  was  then  the  OlTmpic 
course,  be  infeired,  by  the  lew  of  proportion,  the  nngth 
«f  Hercules'  foot ;  whence  the  usuet  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  e  men  entbled  him 
to  determine  the  pioblem.-^n  Aetronomy,  the  doe- 
trine  of  Pythagoras,  or,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  Pyth- 
•gsfeens,  was  ss  follows:  The  term  Heaven  either 
denotes  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
space  between  the  fixed  stars  sod  tbe  moon,  or  the 
whole  world,  including  both  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  earth.  There  are  ten  celestial  spheres,  nine  of 
which  are  visible  to  us ;  namely,  that  of  the  fixed  stars, 
liiose  of  the  eeven  planets,  and  those  of  the  earth. 
The  tenth  is  the  Antichthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere 
Apposite  to  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
ne  harmony  of  nature,  as  the  Decad  is  the  completion 
•f  the  numerical  harmony.  Fire  holda  the  middle 
place  in  the  universe ;  or  in  the  midst  of  the  four  el- 
•ments  is  placed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity ;  the  earth  ia 
not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
epberes,  but  is  one  of  those  plenets  which  make  their 
tevolutions  i^Knit  the  sphere  of  fire.  Tbe  distance  of 
(he  several  celestial  spheres  from  tbe  earth  corresponds 
%o  the  proportion  of  notes  in  a  musical  scale.  The 
moon  and  other  planetary  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admits  of  Antipodes.  From 
•evenl  of  these  perticutara  respecting  the  astronomical 
doctrine  of  Pythagorae^  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  syatem, 
which  was  revived  by  Oopemicus,  and  fully  established 
by  Newton.  With  respect  to  God,  Pythagoras  ap- 
pears to  have  taught,  ^at  he  is  the  universal  mind, 
diffused  through  ell  things,  the  eouice  of  all  animal 
Ufe,  the  proper  and  intrinsic  cause  of  all  motion,  in 
iubetance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like  truth,  the  first 
principle  of  the  universe,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible, 
racorrapttble,  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind.  Cicero  also  remarks,  that  Pythagons  conceived 
God  to  be  a  soul  pervsding  all  nature,  of  which  oveiy 
human  soul  is  a  portion,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  modem  system  of  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  nature  of  brate  ani* 
mals,  tni  fterefifvx**^^Cn  the  Tran9migratwn  of  S<ml$, 
was  tbe  foundetion  of  their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  of  the  esclusion  of  animal  eaerifioes  from 
their  religious  ceremoniee.  This  doctrine  Pythagoras 
probably  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  waa  comntonly 
taught.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  under- 
itandine  it,  as  some  have  done,  symbolically. — We 
vrill  end  this  article  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  Symr 
hols,  which,  though  they  were  st  fimt  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning 
haa  always  been  religiously  kept  secret  by  the  Pytha- 
goresns  themselves,  have  awakened  much  curiosity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjectures, 
which,  however,  unless  they  were  more  satisfactory, 
it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat.  Among  the 
Symbols  of  Pythasoras,  recited  by  lamblichua  and 
others,  are  the  following :  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
whispering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword. 
Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Pass  not  over  a  bat- 
•nee.  Setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the 
Furies  will  return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  has 
crooked  talons.  Receive  iMt  a  swallow  into  your 
Iwuse.  Look  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
At  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart 
or  brain.  Taate  not  that  which  has  Tallen  from  the 
^able.  'Break  net  bread.  'Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  ^hundera,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Roast  not  that  which  has  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on 
<he  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  ia  aaered  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Plant  melons  io  thy  gaideii,  hot  e«t  lhem«ot.    Ah- 


itatn  Iffom  beans.—- Urn  pmeept  pnhibithig  the  uss  iif 
beans  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  the  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans never  disclosed,  and  which  modem  iogs- 
nnity  has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  Its  nstnuii 
waa  probably  nther  dietetic  than  physical  or  moraL 
The  prohibition  from  beans  was  an  Egyptian  custom, 
according  to  Herodotua  (S,  87).  Ariatoaenus,  on  tits 
other  hand,  aays  that  Pythagorss  recommeDded  bsasa 
before  all  other  food.  {AuL  GeU.,  4,  4.)  Tbe  ab- 
stinence from  fish  is  another  rseemblance  to  Egyptian 
customs ;  but  the  tradition  on  this  point  is  not  very 
extensive,  and  rests  on  fables.  On  abstinence  fn» 
fleeh  there  is  a  variety  of  tiaditiona.  (BWoc,  tf, 
Porpk,,  V.  P.,  7.— /a«W..  V.  P.,  8ft,  108. —1%. 
Latrt.,,  8»  20.)  It  is  safest  to  follow  Aristotle,  ac- 
cording to  whom,  the  Pythagoreana  only  absuiaed 
from  particular  kinds  of  fish.  {Aid,  OelL,  i  c— i)uf . 
Ltiert.,  8,  19.)  Tbe  sutoment  of  Aristoxenus,  that 
they  only  abMained  from  the  ploughing  ox  and  tbs 
wether,  evidently  on  account  of  their  naefufaieaa,  ap- 
peare  to  be  a  later  version.  (Du^.  LaerL,  8,  SO.— 
Compare  Aikmaau^  10,  p.  418.)  Pythagorssn  pes- 
cepts  of  more  value  are  theae.  Above  all  thinn  gey- 
em  your  tongue.  Engnve  not  the  image  of  Ood  in 
a  ring.  Quit  not  your  otation  without  the  commssd 
of  your  general.  (EnJUid'g  Hiatorv  of  PkUompkfi, 
vol.  1,  p.  865,  oeqq.^Rator,  Hi»t,  PkUoo-t  voL  1,  p. 
386,  oeqq.) 

PvTHiAS,  a  native  of  Massilia  {MmrnUU),    Hia  aia 
is  unceruin ;  some  writers  place  him  under  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  Bougainville  {Mm.  it 
PAead.  deo  Inocr.,  vol.  19,  p.  148)  baa  undertaken  to 
show  that  he  waa  anterior  to  Aristotle.    Pytbsas  if 
numbered  among  the  Oreek  geographical  writers.    Ho 
made  many  importont  discoveries  in  a  voyage  which 
he  undertook  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  the  iiiat 
geographer  who  could  call  aetronomieal  knowledge  to 
bis  aid.    Leaving  the  harbour  of  Massilia,  and  saitiog 
from  eape  to  cape,  he  coasted  along  all  tbe  eaatem 
shore  of  Spain,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  naviga- 
ted the  coaats  of  lAisitania,  Aquitania,  and  Annoiica, 
entered  the  Englieh  Channel,  followed  the  eaatem 
shore  of  Britain,  and,  on  reaching  ito  northern  extrani- 
ity,  advanced  aix  days'  sail  fuihet  to  the  north,  until 
he  reached  a  country  which  the  inhabitants  caUfd 
Thule,  and  where  the  length  of  the  Solstitial  day  was 
84  boon,  which  correeponda  to  Oe^^  dO'  N.  L.,  or  nod 
em  Iceland.     D*Anville  (Mem.  de  iMced.,  dec.,  vol 
37,  p.  486)  maintaine  that  Pytheas  did  not  go  fiuthsr 
than  the  ShHlemd  hieo.     SehoBning,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  makes  the  Thule  of  this  navigator  to  be  a  coun- 
try of  Nonemf,  which  still  bean  the  name  of  TkiU  or 
Tkiknark.     In  a  second  voyage,  Pytheaa  paaaod 
throuffh  the  English  Channel  into  the  German  Oossn, 
and  Sience  into  the  Baltic,  where  he  reached  ths 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  eslls  the  Tenai's,  but  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  Vistula  or  Rodaun.     In  this  vicinity 
the  amber  of  commerce  was  obtained.     Pythesa  wrote 
in  Greek  two  works,  one  entitled  "  A  Deocriftm,  tf 
the  Ocean,'**  of  which  Geminus  Rhodios  makes  ohen- 
tion#£2em.  Aitron.,  c.  (i.^Uranolog.  Petoio.,  p.  W, 
ed.  Paris,  1630),  and  the  other  a  **PmpJii«*'  or  "?«- 
riodus  of  the  Earth,"  mentioned  by  Mercianua,  tbs 
scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius.    The  little  that  we 
know  of  these  two  productione  is  obtained  from  tbs 
psgee  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  it  is  so  altered  and  dis- 
figured as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.     Pytheaa  hat 
been  generally  regarded  as  very  mendacioue  in  hie 
narrativee.     Hie  memory,  however,  h^e  been  sooceas- 
fuUy  vindicated  by  several  modern  writers.     {Bern' 
gaimmUe,  loc.  cit.-^Scheening,  Ahhandiatng.  tn  AUg. 
Wdtg<eeeh.,  HaUe,  vol.  til.^AdeUing,  AeUesU  Ge- 
eehiehU  der  Deuttehen,  Leipt.,  1806,  8vo.— JVm^ 
nert,  Oeogr.,  toL  1,  p.  73,  teqq.^SekSU,  Um.  UL 
Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  »98.) 
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Delphi,  tod  Oncnttim.) — 11.  Games  celebrated  in 
bonoar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  The^  were  first  institQ- 
ted,  according  to  the  fabulous  opinion,  bj  Apollo  htm* 
self,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he^  hsd 
obuined  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  thej 
received  their  name ;  bat  their  origin  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  a  Panegyris  (Ilav^ptf),  or  Festal  Com- 
munion, in  connexion  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  With 
this  the  Delphians  combined  games  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement,  which  originallv  consisted  of  a  contest 
between  singers  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
assembly  was,  in  its  more  important  capacity,  denom- 
inated the  Amphictyonic  ,coQncil,  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  games.  (  Wachsmuih^ 
Gr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  fraii#r)— The  Pythian 
games  were,  at  their  first  institution,  only  cel^rated 
once  in  nine  years,  but  afterward  every  fifth  year. 
The  crown  was  of  bay. — For  an  account  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  consult  the 
artide  Olympia.     (Potter,  Gr.  Ani,,  3,  «3.) 

Pytbios,  r.  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Canius,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens,  dtc. 
(Ctc.,  de  Of,,  8,  14.)— n.  A  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  he  received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi; 
called  also  Pytho.     {Vid.  Pytho.) 

Pttho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delfihi, 
which  it  was  said  to  have  received  &vd  to9  irMeabat, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rotted  there. 
A  better  derivation,  however,  is  from  irvdiaBai,  **  to 
inqvire,''*  with  reference  to  the  oracle  that  was  consult- 
ed here.  The  difference  of  quantity  (IIv^,  fri^eo^) 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  material  objection,  although 
Passow  thinks  otherwise.    (Gr.  D.  Handwikt.,  e.  v. 

Ptthow,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud 
and  stssnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Thia  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the 
people  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country.  Apollo, 
on  coming  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  his  arrowa ; 
and  as  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  **Now 
rot  {ir6dev)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth;"  and 
hence,  saya  the  Imnd,  the  place  and  oracle  received 
the  appellation  of  Pytho.  ( Vid.  Pytho. )  The  Pythi- 
an games  were  fabled  to  have  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory.  (Vid.  Pythia.) — 
Dodwell  supposes  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  al- 
legorical fiction  relating  to  Apollo  aod  Python  is,  that 
the  serpent  was  the  river  Cephissus,  which,  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  had  overflowed  the  plains,  sur- 
rounded Parnassus  with  its  serpentine  involutions,  and 
was  reduced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  within  its  due  lim- 
iu.  (DodwelPt  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  fable  was  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  carried  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
to  Ureece.    (  Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Apollo.) 


QrTADf ,  a  German  nation  on  the  southeastern  bor- 
ders of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Moraoia.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Marcomanni,  and,  along  wi^ 
them,  waged  war  against  the  Romans.  The  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  proceeded  sgainat  them  in  person 
and  repressed  their  inroads,  but  they  soon  after  re- 
newed hostilities  with  increased  vigour.  Their  name 
disappears  from  history  about  the  fifth  century.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Gran  and  the  Jazyges,  on  the  north 
by  the  Carpates  and  Sudetes,  and  on  the  weat  by  the 
Marcomanni.  (Toe.,  Germ.,  43,  eeqq.-^Id.,  Ann.,  3, 
63. — Dio  Case.,  71,  8,  seqq.  —  Amm.  MarcelL,  17, 
12.— 7i..  39,  6.  — Wf2Ae/m,  Germanien,  dtc,  p.  338, 
seqq. — Reichard,  Germanien,  p.  146,  seqq. — Wereebe, 
ubcr  die  VUker  dee  edten  Tmtei^ikmdsi  p.  173^  eeqq.) 


QUI 

QtriDxTrvoKS  or  QtriBftlcBPs,  a  snmame  of  Janoa^ 
because  he  was  sometimes  represented  with  four  faces. 
(Fid.  remarks  under  the  article  Janus.) 

QmNraciMviai,  an  order  of  priests  whom  Tsrqnin 
the  Proud  appointed  to  uke  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  They  were  originslly  two,  but  afterward  the 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added 
five  more,  whence  their  name.  {Vid.  Decemviri  and 
Duumviri.) 

QviNQUATBiA,  a  festivsl  in  honour  of  Mmerva  at 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  afterward  for  five 
(^■tii^tt^),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  the 
celebration  i^as  the  10th  of  March.  On  the  daya  of 
the  celebration,  scholars  obtsined  holyday,  and  It  was 
usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning 
and  wisdom ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,  to  present 
their  master  with  a  gift,  which  received  the  name  of 
Mineroal.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  8,  SlO.^Aul.  Gell.,  3,  31.) 

QoiNTiLiIitus,  Marcus  Fabius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man rhetorician,  bom  at  Calagorria,  a  city  of  Hispa^- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  A.D.  43. — The  orthography  of 
the  name  varies  in  different  editions.  Gibson  was  the 
first  that  gave  the  form  Quivictilianue,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by^  several ;  but  as  this  form  is  only 
found  in  a  sinde  inscription  and  on  a  aingle  coin,  the 
other  mode  of  expreasing  the,  name  has  become  well 
establiahed.  (Compare  Spalding,  Prof.  ad.  QuvntU.,- 
p.  zxiii.,  eeqq.) — Quintilian  was  still  young  when  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  him  to 
Rome,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  the  cause 
why  some  editors  have  believed  that  he  was  bom  in  this 
last-mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Quintilian  waa  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  the  son,  >le voting  himself  to 
the  same  pursuits,  opened  a  school  under  Vespasian. 
He  was  the  first  ifaetorician  that  received  a  regular 
salary  fiom  the  imperial  treasury,  and  his  emoluments 
amounted  to  100,000  aesterces.  Flavia  Domltilla, 
niece  of  Domirian,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  bis  pupils.  He  obtained  the 
distinction  of  the  laticlave,  or  senatorian  dress,  and 
under  Domitian  he  was  nominated  consul.  After 
having  lost  his  wife  and  two  sons,  he  united  himself 
hy  4  second  maniaffo  to  a  daughter  of  the  rhetorician 
Tutilios,  by  whom  ne  had  a  daughter  who  espooaed 
Nonius  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  professed 
rhetoric  for  the  space  of  twenty  yeara,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  life,  and  composed,  between  93  and 
04  A.D.,  his  Institutes  of  the  Orator.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown :  it  was  subsequent,  bowevert 
to  1 18  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  name  of  QuiiH 
tilian,  nineteen  declamations  of  some  lensth,  and  for- 
ty-five minor  ones.  They  are  incorrectly,  however, 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  rather  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  and  of  several  writera.  Gerard  Vos* 
sius  (de  Rhet.  not.  et.  const.,  p.  106)  thinks  that 
they  were  written  by  Postumus  the  younger,  one  of 
those  ephemeral  emperors  called  in  Roman  history  the 
thirty  tyrants.  Some  manuacripts  give  M.  Florae  as 
their  author,  a  personage  entirely  unknown. — The 
work  by  which  Quintilian  has  immortalixed  his  name 
is  entitled  Delnstitutione  Oratorio^  or,  rather,  Jnstittt' 
tienes  Oratarue.  It  is  in  twelve  books,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellus  Victorius.  This  work  is  not  merely  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  ait ;  it  embracea  a 
plan  of  atudy  for  the  orator,  from  the  first  elements 
of  grsmmar.  Quintilian  here  states  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection.  He  gives  signal 
proofs  in  it  of  sn  excellent  judgment,  of  a  re&ed 
critical  spirit,  of  a  pure  taste,  and  of  extensive  and 
varied  reading.  This  work  is  preferable  to  ail  that 
we  have  from  Cicero  respecting  the  theory  of  elo- 
ouence.  Quintilian  has  profited  by  the  precepts  of 
this  great  maater,  but  he  doea  not  atop  wh!ero  the  oth- 
er stops:  he  sdds  to  his  labours  the  observationa 
which  a  long  course  of  practical  experience  had  sug* 
,  He  has  tmMd  iiis  s^]»  upon  that  of  Cicen^ 
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mtA  ke  writM  m'A  an  -eUguice  which  moM  entitle 
him  to  a  rank  by  the  aide  of  the  poreat  modeia  of  the 
Aaguatine  age,  if  certain  obacure  expreaeions  and 
aeme  apecimeoa  of  affected  pbraaeology  did  not  betray 
the  writer  of  a  later  age.  nia  tenth  book,  where  he 
apeaka  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman  authors  of  the  high« 
•er  olaae,  ia  one  of  the  moat  inatnictire,  and  of  great 
importanoe  in  relation  to  the  history  of  ancient  htera^ 
ture.  Time  haa  pveserved  for  ua  only  two  raanu- 
ecripta  of  the  Ipatitotea  of  Quintilian.  One,  which 
ia  complete,  waa  found,  at  the  period  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  in  a  tower  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
by  the  Aelebrated  Poggio  of  Florence ;  he  made  a 
«opy  of  thia,  which  is  now  in  England.  Nearly  at  the 
aame  time  Leonard  A  ratio  discovered  a  aecond  man- 
tiacript  in  Italy,  but  very  defective.  From  theae  two 
original  onea  ace  derived  all  the  other  manoacripta  of 
Qumtilian.  It  ia  not  known  what  haa  become  of  the 
manusoript  of  St.  Grail. — With  regard  to  the  dialogue 
JDe  CUarU  Qratarihu,  commonly  aacribed  to  Quintil* 
ian,  aome  remarka  will  be  offered  under  the  article 
Tacitus.^-The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  that  of 
Burmann,  Lue[d.  Bat.,  1730, 3  vola.  ito ;  that  of  Cap- 
peronier,  Paris,  1725,  fol. ;  that  of  Gesoer,  Getting., 
17S6,  4to ;  and  particularly  that  of  Spalding,  Ltjw., 
1798-1834,  6  vols.  8vq,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
contains  aupplementary  annotationa  by  Zompt,  and 
the  aizth  a  Lexicon  and  Indexea  by  Bonelli.  The 
•edition  of  Quintilian  ibrming  part  of  Lemaire*s  collec- 
tion is  a  reprint,  for  the  n»st  part,  of  Spalding'a. 
{SdM,  HiMt.  Lit,  Ram.,  vol.  2,  p.  398,  Meqq.-^mkr, 
iruck,  R6m,  Lit.,  p.  401,  seqq. — Fuhrmmm,  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  8,  p.  168,  segq.) 

QoiMTua  CaETiua  RoFOa,  a  Latin  hiatorical  writef, 
with  legard  to  whose  era  great  iwcertainty  prevaila. 
No  ancient  writer  makea  mention  of  him  ;  the  firat 
who  apeak  of  him  are  John  of  Saliabury  and  Piene 
do  Bloia,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  Curtiua 
himaelf  fumiahea  no  information  reapecting  hia  own 
•eonditien  and  oiigin,  if  we  except  one  peaaage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  event  which  happened  in  hia 
timea  (10,  9).  He  mentiona  thia  event,  however,  in 
euch  obacure  terms,  that  the  commentatora  are  aU  at 
variance  reapecting  the  period  when  he  flouriahed. 
Some,  aa,  for  example,  Pi^u  aitd  Bongara,  place  him 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Others,  aa  Ausoniua  Popma 
and  Periaonioa,  under  Tiberiua.  Othera,  aa  Juatua 
Lipaioa  and  Briaaon,  under  Claodiua.  Othera,  aa 
Freinsheim,  Rutgers,  Voaaiua,  and  many  other  edi- 
lera,  under  Veapaaian.  Some,  following  the  example 
of  Pontanua,  make  him  to  have  flouriahed  under  Trar 
ian.  Count  Bagnolo  {DelUi  genu  Curzia  a  deW  eta 
ii  Q.  Curzio,  6u:.,  Bologna,  1741,  8vo),  and  one  of 
the  lateat  editors  of  Curtins,  Cunie,  whose  edition 
appeared  at  Helmatadt  in  1796,  6vo,  have  adduced 
some  apecioos  argumenU  for  fixing  the  period  of  thia 
vrriter  under  GonaUntine  the  Great.  Finally,  Berth 
hringa  him  down  aa  low  aa  the  firat  Theodoaiua.-— The 
hiatory  of  Quintos  Curtiua  ia  entitled  De  rebuo  gestia 
Alaeandri  Uagm  (**  Of  the  exploite  of  Alexander  the 
Gieat**).  It  waa  divided  originally  into  ten  booka,  but 
tiie  first  two,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning 
«f  the  eixth  are  loot.  Freinalieim»haa  written  a  aup- 
plement  to  the  work,  ao  aa  to  complete  what  ia  thua 
defective,  and  haa  aaeceeded  in  faoringing  together  a 
learned  collection  of  facta  from  the  different  hiatoriana 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  operationa  of  Alexan- 
der.^-The  work  of  Quintoe  Curtiua  ia  rather  to  be 
termed  a  romance  than  an  hiatorical  compoaition. 
It  ta  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  who  aacrifieee 
truth  to  the  deaire  ef  brilliancy  of  ezpreeaion,  and  to 
a  love  of  the  marveUoua.  The  haranguea  which  he 
irata  into  the  moutha  of  hia  heroea  are  mere  aeholaatic 
declamationa,  without  any  regard  to  the  charactera  ef 
thoae  who  are  to  utter  them.    Aa  a  jcritical  historian 
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perficially  acqnainted  with  the  good  hiatoriana  ef  Ale» 
ander,  and  af^ieara  to  have  given  the  preference  to  thoM 
Greek  writera  who  had  diatorted  by  fable  the  true  hi»- 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  auch  at  Clitaicbui 
and  Hegeaippue.    Hia  compilation  ia  made  without 
any  judgment ;  he  givea  himaelf  no  trouble  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictiona  which  exist  among  the  autbon 
whom  he  followa,  nor  doea  he  at  all  concern  himself 
about  teating  the  truth  of  their  narratives.    It  would 
aeem,  moreover,  that  hia  knowledge  of  Greek  it  Ttary 
slight.    So  ignorant  ia  he  in  the  military  art,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  underf|tand  hia  accounta  of  baitlet  and 
aiegea ;  and  oftentimea  it  ia  but  too  apparent  that  ha 
doea  not  understand  himaelf  what  he  copies  mechao- 
ically  from  othera.    In  geography  and  astronomv  hit 
ignorance  ia  equally  great.    He  confounds  Mount 
Taurus  with  Caucaaua,  and  makes  the  Caspian  and 
Hyrcaniao  aeaa  two  different  sheets  of  water.    He  ob- 
aervea  no  chronological  order,  and  does  not  mention 
either  the  yeara  or  the  aeasona  in  which  the  evenu  of 
which  he  treata  took  place.    If,  however,  Quintut 
Curtiua  be  refuaed  the  name  of  an  historian,  we  caoDOt 
deny  hia  claim  to  being  conaidered  an  amoaing  and  in- 
tereating  writer.    Hia  diction  ia  pure  and  elegant. 
Some  of  hia  haranguea  are  maater-piecea  of  their  kind. 
He  ia  rich  in  beautiful  deacriptiona.     Hia  style  is  too 
ornamented,'  and   aometimea  declamatory;  ofteoer, 
however,.he'happily  imiutea  hia  model,  Livy.    Id  the 
beginningAl^  the  sixteenth  century,  an  impoator,  named 
Hugo  Rugenus  or  Ruggieri,  a  native  of  JRMgio,  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  the  lettera  of  Quintut 
Curtiua,  divided  into  five  booka,  and  aoppoeed  to  con- 
tain not  only  lettera  written  by  the  hiatorian  himaelf, 
but  othera  alao  from  varioua  diatingaiahed  individuali. 
The  fabrication,  however,  waa  so  clumsily  executed, 
that  no  one  waa  impoaed  upon.    The  beat  editiont  of 
Quintoe  Curtiua  are,  that  or  Snakenbuiig,  lAtgtL  Bst., 
1724^  4to ;  that  of  Schroieder,  G'otting..  1804,  3  volt. 
8vo ;  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1822-24,  3  volt. 
8vo.     (SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  383,  seg9. 
— BoAr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  441,  seqq.y-ii 
(or  Cointua)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
but  aumamed  Caiaier  from  the  circumatance  of  the 
Cardinal  Beaaarion'a  having  found  a  manuscript  of  his 
work  in  a  convent  of  Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy ;  and 
thus  a  diatinguiahed  achokr,  a  native  of  Greece,  only 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  poeta  of  hia  nation, 
bocauae  chance  had  conducted  him  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Nicholaa,  in  the  city  of  Otranto.    Quintus  (or  Coin- 
tua) lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  tilth 
century.    He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  can- 
loe,  entitled  napa^iir<V<cva  '0/c9p^  ('*  Things  omit- 
ttd  by  /^ofn«r").    It  ia  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad 
down  to  the  deetruction  of  Troy,  or,  rather,  an  historical 
compoaitkm  in  verae,  intersperaed  with  mythological 
fictiona,  and  adorned  with  abundant  imagery.    Vicious 
in  ita  arrangement,  becauae  no  unity  either  of  action 
or  of  intereat  prevaila  in  it,  thia  production  ia,  at  the 
aame  time,  not  without  merit  aa  regarda  ita  omamentt 
and  diction.    The  imitation  of  Homer  ia  everywhere 
apparent ;  but  it  abowa  itaelf  only  in  details,  and  the 
author  did  not  poaaeas  the  art  of  varying  hit.descrip- 
tione  of  combats,  in  which  his  model  ahows  himself  to 
aoporior.     He  offenda,  alao,  in  too- frequent  an  inuo- 
doction  of  deitiea  into  the  combata  of  the  two  con- 
tending paitiea,  and  their  intervention  ia  frequently  at 
uncalled  for  aa  their  departure  ia  unexpected.    Notr 
withaUnding  theee  defecte,  however,  the  poem  of 
(^uintua  appeara  ao  far  auperior  to  the  other  prodoc- 
tiona  of  the  age  in  which  be  ia  auppoaed  to  have  lived, 
that  many  critica  have  regarded  theae  ParaixpomtnA 
aa  a  kind  of  enlargement  or  amplification  of  the  Little 
Biad  of  Leechea,  which  ia  loot.    Othera  have  viewed 
it  aa  a  cento  of  varioua  paaaagea  borrowed  from  tha 
cyclic  poete. — Another  poem,  aacribed  to  Qnintua,  is 
ijNttd  m  MS.  in  the  libniy  of  Su  Marc,  and  ia  that  of 
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Ibe  kinf  of  Btvttk  tt  Manioh.  It  it  on  tiM  twelve 
iaboon  of  Heffeuie8.-^Tbe  best  tditions  of  Qttintui 
GaJabor  are,  that  of  Rhodomaiinat,  Hamn,^  1604, 8vo  ; 
that  of  De  Paow,  Lugd.  Bai.y  1784, 8vo ;  and  that  of 
Tycfasen,  ArgtrU.^  1807,  8to.  The  laat,  however,  hat 
never  heeo  completed.  {SckiHl,  Hist,  Lit.  Or.,  vol. 
•,  p.  91,  S€qq.) 

QoiEiNlLie,  e  hill  at  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by 
Servioe  Tullius.  (Lte.,  I.  44.)  Noma,  mdeed,  had 
•  houee  upon  this  moontam,  bat  it  was  not  considered 
m  part  of  the  city  uotti  enclosed  within  the  Tullian 
wall.  The  temple  of  Romnloe  Quirinas,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  built  by  Noma,  but  afterward 
nconstraeted  with  greater  magnificence  by  Papirius 
Cursor,  the  dictator.  (Lte.,  10, 46.)  Some  vestiges 
of  this  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Jesuits,  close  •  to  the^  church  of  S.  AiuLrea^  a  MonU 
(UeomUo,  The  expression  Monte  Ctnallo  is  a  cornip- 
tioQ  Irom  Moiu  CthaUus,  a  name  applied  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  at  a  later  day  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 
The  Qttirinal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  at  the 
present  day  that  ie  popoloos.  It  is  covered  with  noble 
palaces,  churches,  streets,  and  fountains.  (Roms  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1«  p.  906,  Am,  ed.) 

Qviaimrs,  I.  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  Romulus  after  his  trans- 
lation to  the  skies.  <  {(hid.  Fast.,  S,  476)^11.  A  sur- 
name of  the  god  Janus.  (  Yid.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Jamis.) 

QoiKfTis,  {Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Roma, 
page  117S,  col.  2.) 


Rabirios,  I.  G.  a  Roman  knight  contemporary  with 
Julius  Cosar.  The  latter,  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, expressed  with  some  ostentation  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Marios,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Satuminus,  who,  having  been  for 
a  lone  time  the  associate  of  Marius,  was  afterward  op- 
posed by  him  as  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the  senate, 
and,  havine  been  taken  by  him  in  actual  rebellion,  bad 
been  moroered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke  into 
his  place  of  confinement.  Cesar,  it  is  said  {Sueton., 
Vit.  Jul.,  12),  instigated  Labienus,  at  this  time  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  afterward  diatinguished  as  one  of 
Cnaar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  to  accuse  Rabirios,  then 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder. 
The  cause  was  first  tried  before  L.  Cnsar  and  C.  C«* 
asr  {Dio  Case.,  37,  42),  who  were  appointed  fay  lot  to 
act  as  special  commissioners  in  this  case,  by  virtue  of 
the  pr»tor*s  order;  and  the  accused  was  arraigned 
according  to  the  okl  law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  he  had 
been  found  guilty,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  But  thia  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped 
by  Rabtrius  appealmg  to  the  people,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cicero  as  consul,  as  his  speech  seems  to 
imply  (pro  Rah.,  c.  4,  »eq.),  and  his  procuring  the  re^ 
moval  of  the  cause  before  another  tribunal.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  condemn  the 
accused,  when  Q  Metelellos  Oeler,  one  of  the  pne- 
tore,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  op,  by  tearing  down 
the  ensign  which  was  always  flying  on  the  Janicolom 
while  the  people  were  assembled,  and  without  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
continue  their  deliberations.  In  this  manner  Rabirios 
escaped  ;  for  Labienua  or  his  instigatore  did  not  think 
proper  to  bring  forward  the  business  again ;  whether 
despairing  of  sgain  finding  the  people  equally  disposed 
to  condemn  the  accused,  or  whether  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  began  now  to  turn  men's  atten- 
tion more  entirely  to  a  different  subject.  {Dio  Cdss., 
37,  42.— Oic.,  Or,  pro  Rab.y-lt  C.  Postomus,  a 
Roman  knight,  son  of  C.  Corius,  and  adopted  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  became  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Gabniiao  tnd  Ptolomy  Avletea.  Gablmus  had  been 
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•iceiised  and  eoademnod  forffMttvfaig«T«ryiaigo«m 
of  money  (10,000  talenU)  for  restoring  the  Egyptian 
king.  Hia  eatate^  however,  did  not  yield,  when  sold, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  sum,  and  Rabirius  there- 
fore, who  waa  concerned  in  the  affair,  was  sued  for 
the  balance  {causa  de  residuis).  Rabirius,  it  seems, 
had  advised  Qabinius  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt.  Here  he 
was  empk>yed  to  solicit  the  payment  of  this  money,  and 
lived  at  Alexandree  for  that  purpose,  in  the  king^s  seVr 
vice,  as  the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes.  Cieero*s  do- 
fence  of  Gsbinios  snd  Rabirius,  especially  the  former, 
excited  great  surprise,  as  Gabiniua  had  ever  been  hie 
most  vehement  enemy.  It  waa  occasioned,  however, 
by  Pompey's  influence.  Rabirius  was  acquitted. 
( Cie.,  pro  Rob.  Poet.,  c.  8, 12,— Va/.  Mux,,  4, 2.— III. 
A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  during  the  Augue- 
tsn  age.  Velleios  Patereuhia  names  him  immediately 
after  Homer  (2,  26),  but  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  in  a 
much  more  moderate  tone.  {Inst.  Or.,  10,  1.)  The 
grammarians  have  preserved  for  us  some  venee  of  one 
of  his  poems.  lu  subject  was  the  battle  of  Actiom. 
{SekHlt,  Hist,  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  221.) 

Ramncs  or  Ramnsnsbs,  one  of  the  three  cento- 
ries  instituted  by  Romulus.    {Vid.  Roma.) 

RampsinItus,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  of  whom  He- 
rodotus relates  the  followmff  legend.  **  After  this,  they 
ssid,  Rampeiniius  descended  alive  into  those  places 
which  the  Grecians  call  Hades  ;  where,  plsying  at  dice 
with  Ceres,  be  sometimes  won,  and  at  other  times  lost; 
that,  at  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold"  (2,  122).  Szathmari  applies  it  to  tbe 
yeara  of  plenty  and  scareeness  which  happened  under 
Pharaoh.  Creozer,  however,  refen  it  to  the  great 
principles,  pervading  all  nature,  of  decay  and  resiorar 
tion.     {SymMik,  vol.  4,  p.  231.) 

Raodii  Campi,  plains  about  ten  miles  to  tbe  north- 
west of  Mediolsnum,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  tbe  Oim- 
bri  by  Marius.  {Flor.,  3,  8:— KsU.  Patere.,  2,  12.-i- 
Oros.,  5,  16.)  The  spot,  however,  on  which  tbe  bat- 
tle took  place,  seems  very  uncertain,  as  no  author  ex- 
cept Phitareh  mentions  the  situations  of  these  plaina. 
He  describes  them  as  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Veroell^ 
( Vit.  Mar.) ;  but  even  this  designation  is  very  general. 
The  Cimbri  are  represented  as  having  entered  Italy  by 
the  Tridentine  Alps  or  the  Tyrol  $  and  we  farther 
learn,  that,  after  beatinff  back  the  consul  Oatulos  on 
the  Athesi^  or  Adige,  they  foreed  the  passage  of  that 
river,  bv  which  time  Marius  having  oome  up  with  con- 
siderable re-enforcements,  a  battle  took  place  in  tho 
plaina  of  which  we  are  speaking.  ' {Walckenaer,  sur 
la  situation  des  Raudii  Csmpt, — Mem,  de  VAead. 
dee  Jnser.,  dec.,  vol.  6,  p.  360.)  The  small  place 
called  Rho  is  thought  by  D'Anville  to  preserve  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  {Cramer's  Anc, 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  62.) 

RaVsnna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sit- 
uate on  the  coaat,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spmetie 
mouth  of  tbe  Padua  or  Po.  It  laid  claim  to  an  ori- 
gin of  remote  antiquity  ;  for  Strabo  (214)  reports  H 
to  have  been  founded  by  some  Thessalians ;  but  they 
subsequently  abandoned  it  to  the  Umbri,  being  unable 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Tyrrbeni,  or  Tuscans. 
When  Pliny  says  it  wss  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  he 
perhaps  alludss  to  an  old  tradition,  which  considered 
that  people  aa  descended  from  the  Umbri.  (P/t!ri.,  8, 
18.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  msnhes,  and  built  entirely  on  wooden 
piles.  A  communication  waa  established  between  the 
different  parts  of  tbe  town  by  means  of  bridges  and 
boaU.  (Compare  Sil.  Jtal.,  8,  602.— Jfer^  19, 
18,  dtc.)  But,  as  Strabo  observes,  the  noxious  air 
arisinff  from  the  atagnant  watere  was  so  purified  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was  considered  by  the  Romam 
a  very  healthy  plaoe  ,*  in  proof  of  wfaieht  ^bey  sent  gM- 
uigiiizea  oy  vy€j'v/>^L\., 
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iaton  tliwe  to  be  Umined  and  eiercited.  The  rae 
grew  in  the  manbea  wiih  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but 
perished  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  (StrmbOf 
818. — PUn.,  14,  2.)  Water  was  scarce  at  this  place, 
end  hence  Martial  observes  thai  he  would  rather  have 
a  cittern  of  water  at  Ravenna  than  a  vineyard,  since 
he  could  sell  the  water  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  wine.  (£p.,  3,  56.)  The  same  wrilef  sportively 
alludes  to  bis  oaving  been  imposed  upon  by  a  tavern- 
keeper  at  Ravenna :  on  bis  callioff  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, he  received  one  of  wine ! — We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  Ravenoa  received  a  Roman  colony 
{Strab.t  S17)  *,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero  {OraL  pro  Balh.^  28),  that  this  event  took 
place  under  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompetus  Strabo. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
nana  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
poblie,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  Ravenna  that 
Cssar  held  a  parley  with  the  senate,  when  on  the 
point  of  invading  Italy.  {BeU.  Cte.,  1,  6.)  It  was 
Irom  this  city,  also,  that  he  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brougut  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involved  his 
country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  (ilpptan,  Bell. 
Civ.,  3,  II.)— It  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon  (Muc. 
WorkM,  voL  2,  p.  170),  that  *'  Cesar  had.  Cor  good 
leasons,  fixed  his  quarters  i^t  Ravenna.  He  wished 
to  obtain  possession  of  Picenom,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey  of  the  resources  he 
might  nave  found  in  a  province  extremely  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  from  which  that  general  might  have 
made  legions  spring  up  by  merely  striking  the  ground 
with  his  foot.  He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
army.  Had  he  attempted  to  march  straight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himself  maeter  of  the  diffi- 
cult passes,  and  stopped  his  progress,  and  Italy  would 
■have  become  the  theatre  of  war.  But,  by  marching 
towards  Ariminum,  Ancona,  and  Corfinium,  be  made 
it  seem  to  be  his  design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  boldness  threw  them  into  anch  con- 
atemation,  that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundi- 
aium.  Xiaatly,  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  Ariminum. 
This  important  place  was  distant  from  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  miles  by  the  ^milian  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenoa.  Casar  could  send  forward  bod- 
ies of  troops  under  twenty  different  pretences ;  but 
the  moment  he  passed  it,  his  designs  were  unmasked. 
Ariminnm  was  therefore  to  be  surprised  by  a  forced 
march."— The  old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedesis  (t^  Ronco).  But  Au- 
gustus oattsed  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  and 
about  three  oniles  from  Ravenna.  He  esubltshed  a 
communication  between  this  harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  was  called  Fossa 
Aogusti ;  and  he  also  made  a  causeway  to  connect 
the  port  and  city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via 
Cvsarb.  As  the  new  harbour,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came the  uaoal  sution  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  of  Portus  Clsssis,  a  name  which 
•till  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known  monastery  near 
the  modem  town  of  Ranenna,  Ravenna  continued  to 
flourish  as  a  naval  station  long  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. {Sutt.,  Aug,,  49.— ract<.,  Awa,.^  4,  5.— i<i., 
ifisf.,  8,  100.— PtoZ.,  p.  63 — Zomm,,  5.  88.)— Hono- 
rios  made  this  city  the  place  of  hia  residence  both  be- 
fore and  after  Alarie  had  captured  and  burned  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  resided 
at  Ravenna,  and  austained  here  a  siege  of  three  years, 
at  the  termination  of  which  he  waa  taken  and  alain  by 
Tbeodoric.  This  laUer  monarch  fixed  ibe  seat  of  his 
empire  here,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellished  the 
l^lace.  Here  also  resided  the  exarch  or  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  of  the  Bast  when  luly  waa  in 
esion  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
it  waa  seated  on  a  kind  of  bay.  The  mud 
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thrown  up  by  Uie  tide  hae  formed  a  tnct  of  liad, 
which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  itself  has 
been  enlarged  towarde  the  aea.  The  air  is  insalubri- 
ous, but  has  been  somewhat  amended  by  convsyiog 
along  the  aides  of  the  city  the  rivers  Mentme  and  Raur 
CO,  which  carry  off  the  foatid  water  firom  tbs  oianby 
grounds.     {Cranur*t  Anc.  Italy ^  vol.  1,  p.  94,  tiq.) 

RAUBACit  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  northeast  of  the  Seqoani.  Their  capital  waa 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  AugsL  (C<».,  jB.  6., 
4,  17.) 

RxATi,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the  river  VeliDui, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  Its  modem  name  is  Rieii,  In 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin  thia  place  was  equalled  by 
few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since,  at  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod to  which  the  records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  wbo 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  Aborigitfes  of  luly.  {Zt- 
nod.,  Trocx.y  ap,  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  49.— /d.,  1,  14.)  It 
was  here,  likewise,  that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  intermixing  with  the  earlia 
natives,  gave  riae  to  those  numerous  tribes,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and  subeequenily  to 
the  Romans  under  the  various  appellations  of  Latins, 
Oscans,  and  Campaniana;  these  subsequently  drove 
the  Siculi  from  the  plains,  and  occupied  m  their  stead 
the  ahores  of  the  Tyrrhennian  sea.  If  we  may  credit 
Silius  lulicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea,  the 
Latin  Cybele  (8,  417).  From  Cicero  (in  Cat.,  3)  we 
leam  that  it  was  only  a  vrafeaura  in  his  time ;  from 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  collect  that  it  waa  a 
municipal  town.  {Vetp.,  1.)  Reate  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules  {Strab.,  SS8), 
and  still  more  so  for  that  of  its  asses,  which  somstimes 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about 
£484  sterling.  ( Varro,  R.  R.,  2,  1.— PZta.,  8,  43.) 
— ^The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  this  city  waa 
situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Tempo  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  AtH.,  4,  16) ;  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of 
Rosei  Campi.  {Varro,  R.  R.,  1.7.  —  PHh.,  17. 4.) 
According  to  Holstenius  (ad  Steph.  Byz.^  p.  110), 
they  still  bear  the  name  of  U  Rose.  (Cran«r'«  Anc 
i/o/v,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  aeq^.) 

IvEodNBs,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  Lugdu- 
nensis  Tertia,  north  of  the  Namnetea,  and  the  moatb 
of  the  Liger  or  Loire.  Their  capital  waa  Condate,  af- 
terward Redonea,  now  Rsnnea.  {Com.,  B.  G.,  7, 75. 
— P/m.,  4,  18.) 

RsGiLLii  or  Rboillom,  a  Sabine  town  near  £r»- 
turn,  which  latter  place  was  north  of  Nomentom  and 
northwest  of  Tibor.  Regillum  is  only  known  aa  the 
birthplace  of  Atla  Claosua,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Appiua  Claudiua,  became  the  founder  of  the  Claudian 
family  at  Rome.    (Lie.,  2,  16.— Dum.  Hal.,  6,  40.) 

Rboillus,  a  email  lake  of  Latium,  northwest  of 
Pisneste,  and  southeast  of  GabiL  It  was  the  scens 
of  a  great  bsttle  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  in  which  the  latter  were  lo- 
ully  defeated.  {Dion.  HaL,  6,  18.)— The  lake  Re- 
ffillus  is  thought  to  be  i^  Lagk^tto  delta  Colonna,  near 
the  small  town  of  that  name.  (  Cte.,  N.  D.,  2.— i'ita., 
33,  6.— FoZ.  Max.,  1, 8.— F^riu,  4,  8.) 

RxoloM  LxpIdom  or  FoauM  Lapioi,  a  city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  between  Parma  and  Mutioa.  In  Cicero 
we  find  it  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Regium  Lep- 
idi  {Ep.  ad  Fan.,  18,.  6),  or  simply  Regium  (11»  9)* 
This  place  probably  owed  its  origin  to  M.  iCmilius 
Lepidos,  who  constructed  the  .^muian  road,  on  which 
it  stood ;  but  when  or  from  what  cause  it  took  the 
name  of  Regtum  ie  unknown.  It  is  farther  noticed  in 
history  as  having  witnessed  the  death  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tua  by  Older  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  aurreodeied 
himaelf.  (Zite.,  EpU.,  90.— Fal.  Max.y  6, 8.— Orot., 
6,  88.) 

RaaiiLue^.M.  ATnUus,  a  ooniul  daring  the  fint 
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Pante  wtr.  He  leduecd  Branditiuni,  tad,  in  his  tee* 
ond  consoltfaip,  took  64,  and  miDk  80,  galleys  of  the 
Carthsffiniati  fleet  off  Ecnomin,  on  the  coaat  of  Sicily. 
After  tbis  victory,  Regulue  and  hia  coUeage  Manlios 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  aeized  on  Clapea,  a  place  ntn- 
■te  to  the  east  of  Carthage,  not  fkt  from  the  Hermean 
promontory,  which  they  made  their  place  of  arms. 
iManliua  was  recalled,  bat  Regnlaa  was  left  to  proae- 
CQte  the  war ;  and  ao  rapid  was  hia  aucceaa,  that  he 
made  himaeif  maater  of  about  800  places  on  the  coast, 
in  the  number  of  which  was  Tunetnm  or  Twus.  The 
Carthaginians  Bued  for  peace,  bat  Reguloa  would  grant 
them  none,  except  on  conditiona  that  eoald  not  be  en- 
dured. Hia  rapid  aucceaa  had  rendered  him  haughty 
md  intractable,  and  now  it  made  him  raeb  and  impru- 
dent. A  Lacedsmonian  leader,  named  Xanthippaa, 
irriTed  at  Carthage  with  a  re^enforcement  of  Greek 
troops,  and  soon  changed  the  aapect  of  affaira.  Ob- 
serring  to  the  Carthaginians  that  their  overthrows 
were  entirely  owing  to  their  having  fooght  on'  ground, 
where  their  cavalry,  in  which  alone  they  were  aoperior 
lo  the  Ronrana,  had  not  room  to  act,  be  promised  to 
repair  thta  miauke,  and  accordingly  poated  hia  forces 
in  a  plain,  where  the  elephanta  and  Carthaginian  horae 
might  be  of  aervice.  Regulus  followed  him,  imagin- 
ing himself  invincible ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  500  of  hia  countrymen.  After 
being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  propose  an  ezcnaoge  of  prisonera,  having  been  first 
compelled  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
turn in  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  againat 
an  exchange  of  priaooera,  argoing  that  auch  an  exam- 
ple woukl  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  republic  :  that 
citixens  who  had  ao  basely  surrendered  their  arma  to 
the  enemy  were  unvrorthy  of  the  leaai  compaaaion  and 
incapable  of  serving  their  country  :  that,  with  regard 
to  himself,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  his 
death  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  whereas  they  had  i»  their  handa  aeveral  Car- 
tfaaffinian  generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  their  country  great  services  for  many 
years.  It  waa  with  difficulty  the  senate  complied  with 
so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counael.  The  illus- 
trious exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Cartbaffe,  unmoved  by  the  aorrow  of  his  friends,  or  the 
tears  of  his  wife  end  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  hia 
return,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  having  heard 
that  their  ofler  had  been  r«ected  entirely  through  the 
opposition  of  Regulus.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a 
'  bnff  while  in  a  doomy  dungeon,  wnence,  after  cutting 
off  bis  eyelids,  they  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  sun, 
when  tu  beams  darted  their  atrongeat  heat.  They 
next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  cheat  full  of  nails,  the 
points  of  which  did  not  allow  him  «  moment'a  eaae 
day  or  ni^ht.  Lastly,  after  having  been  long  torment- 
ed by  being  kept  continually  awvke  in  this  dreadful 
torture,  his  mercilees  enemies  nailed  him  to  e  croaa, 
their  usual  punishment,  and  left  him  to  die  on  it.  In 
retaliation  for  thia  cruelty,  the  aenate  at  Rome  are  aaid 
to  have  delivered  two  captives  into  the  hands  of  the 
widow  of  Regulus,  to  do  with  them  what  ahe  pleaaed ; 
but  that  her  cruelty  towarda  them  was  so  great,  that 
the  senate  themselves  were  compelled  at  .length  to  in- 
terfere.—Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  atory  of 
Regulus.  The  question  respecting  its  truth  or  false- 
ho<^  baa  given  rise  to  considerabw  diaeossion.  Pal- 
meriua  firet  atarted  an  objection  to  the  common  nar- 
rative {Exercii.  in  Auci,  Grac.^  p.  161,  seqq.),  and, 
as  well  from  the  silence  of  Polybios  on  this  point  aa 
from  a  fragment  of  Diodorua  Siculus  (lib.  34,  p.  273, 
aeqq.t  ed.  Vale9 ;  vol.  2,  p.  666,  ed.  We»»€lmg;  vol.  9, 
p.  524,  ed.  Bip ),  ingeniously  conjectnred  that  Regulua 
was  never  sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome ;  that  he  waa 
not  the  inctim  of  tMloreet  bat  diad  of  a  diMtM  dofii^ 


his  oiptiWty ;  tndthat  the  wbola  etftry  napgeting  hi* 
punishment  was  invented  by  the  Roman  writera,  oc 
else  by  the  wife  of  Regulus,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelly  of  which  the  latter  had  been  guilty  towards  tlie 
Carthaginian  captives  delivered  into  her  hands.  This 
ssme  opinion  haa  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 
writeiB.  (Compare  Gesner,  in  Ckrutom.^  CtV:.,  p. 
547.  —  yfesteling,  ad  Diod.<t  l.  c.^-Jani,  ad  Horat^ 
Od.,  3,  5,  49.-~l>/ei.,  ai  8U.  lial.,  6,589.— ToAatii, 
CoUeetion  of  several  pieces.  Land.,  1726,  vol.  2,  p. 
28.  —  Foreign  Review,  yQ\.  1,  p.  305. — BoUicher, 
Geschickte  der  Cartfiager,  p.  205,  dec. — BeoMfort,  sur 
Vineertitude  de  rHisloire  Romaine,  1738,  8vo,  suk 
fau — Rooss,  De  SttppUeOs  quUms  Regvlus  Cartha- 
gine  traditus  interfectus. — Magazin  fur  qffentl,  Scht^ 
len,  Bremen,  1791,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  50,  seqq.)  The 
argumenta  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  atrong,  and  we 
might  almost  say  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man writers  are  all  at  variance  among  themaelves  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  punishment  aupposed  to 
have  b^n  inflicted  on  Regulus.  Cicero  {De  Fin.,  2, 
20.--./Wrf..  6,  27.— Pts.,  c.  19.  — De  Of.,  3,  27), 
Seneca  {De  Pren.,  c.  3),  Valerius  Maximus  (9,  % 
ext,  1),  Tudiunus  and  Tubero  {ap.  Aul.  GeU.,  6,  4), 
Silius  Italicus  (6,  539,  seqq.),  Aurelius  Victor  (c. 
40),  and  Zonaras  {Ann.,  vol.  2),  make  Regulua  to 
have  had  his  eyelids  cot  ofi^  and  to  have  died  of  want 
of  sleep  and  of  hunger.  Seneca  {he.  dt.,  Epist.,  ei 
98),  Siliua  Italicus  (2,  343,  s^q.),  and  Floros  (2,  2X 
speak  alao  of  the  cro^  aa  an  instrument  of  his  sufier- 
ings.  And,  finally,  Seneca  {De  Pro9,,  c.  S.-^Dtt 
tranq.  an.,  c.  15.  — £pw/.,  67),  Cicero  {Pis.,  19), 
Valerius  Maximua  (9,  2,  ext.  1),  Aurelius  Victor  aiid 
Zonaras  {U.,  ec),  Silius  lulicus  (6,  539,  seqq.),  Oto- 
sius  (4,  8),  Augustin  {De  Civ.  Dei,  1,  15),  Appiaa 
{De  Reb.  Pun,,  c.  4.— £xe.,  2,  ex.  lib.  5.-7)0  Rsb, 
Sic.,  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ed*  Sekweigh.),  tell  of  a  narrow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  naila,  in  which  he  waa  confined ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  atand  continually,  periahed  at 
last  witik  exbaoation.  Ibis  discrepance,  therefore, 
gives  the  whole  story  much  the  appearance  of  a  popu- 
lar fable,  owing  its  origin  to,  and  heightened  in  many 
of  its  features  by,  national  feeling.— Another  arguoMnt 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  namtive  in  queation  is 
derived  from  the  total  aileoce  of  Polybiua,  who  treats 
fuHy,  in  his  history,  of  the  events  of  the  fint  Punic 
war,  respecting  not  merely  the  punishment  of  Regu- 
lus, but  even  his  coming  to  Rome  and  hia  retom  to 
Carthage.— A  third  and  atill  stronger  aigument  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  Diodorua  Siculus,  who 
makes  the  widow  of  B^ulus  to  have  been  urged  to 
puniah  the  captives  in  her  hands  from  the  penuaaion 
that  her  huaband  had  died  the  victim  oi  carelessness  sad 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  {vo/uatuju  di* 
6fuXeiav  aMif  ik^Xiwrivai  rb  (ftf,  frag,,  lib.  24; 
vol.  9,  p.  844,  ed.  Bip.)  The  natural  inferenoe 
from  sucn  language  ia,  that  the  huaband  had  not  been 
treated  with  suflicient  care  while  labouring  under  aome 
malady,  and  that  this  neglect  cauaed  his  death ;  it  is 
impoasible  to  derive  from  the  words  of  the  text  soy 
meaning  favourable  to  the  idea  of  positive  and  actual 
punishment — The  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  number,  Bostarand  Hamilcar, 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  her,  it  is  said,  to 
pacify  her  complaints,  and  as  hosuges  for  the  ssfety 
of  Regulus.  For  five  days  thej  were  kept  without 
food  :  Bostar  died  of  hunger  and  mrief,  and  Hamilcar 
was  then  shut  up  with  the  dead  body  for  five  days  lon- 
ger, a  acanty  allowance  of  food  being  at  the  aame  time 
given  him.  The  stench  from  the  corpse  and  other 
circumstances  cauaed  the  affair  to  become  known,  and 
the  aons  of  Regulus  narrowly  eacaped  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  bv  the  people.  Hamilcar  was  taken  away 
from  hia  cruel  keeper,  and  carefully  attended  until  bis 
restoration  to  haallh.  {Diod,  Sic.,  frag.,  lib.  24,  vol 
0,  p.  846,  «^  J3^.)    Would  the 
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Mopie  htm  teted  Ihn,  had  Um  tUny  of  Ragnlos  and 
MB  cruel  tufferingi  been  tfue  ?  If  any,  notwithsUDd- 
ing  what  has  been  here  adduced,  are  inclined  to  fevoor 
the  other  aide  of  (he  question,  they  will  find  some  plan* 
aiUe  arguments  in  its  support  in  Ruperti's  edition  of 
Sihns  Italicus  {Ad  Arg.,  lib.  6). 

Ebmi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  southwest  of  the 
Tieveri,  and  southeast  of  the  Veromanddl.  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorom,  now  Rhmu.  (  Cas.,  B.  O., 
3»  3,  5.-.7CC.,  Hi9t.,  4,  67,^Piin.,  A,  17.) 

Rbmvb,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  exposed  togeth- 
er with  him  by  the  cruelty  of  his  gnndlather.  (  Vid. 
Romulas.) 

Rbsjuta,  a  city  on  the  river  Chabmas,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia.  (SUph,  Byz.^  «.  e.  Tiffiva.)  Ita  aite 
waa  afterward  occupied  by  Theodosiopolis  (OAroii., 
JBdMsm.,  p.  839),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  oity  of  the  same  name  in  northern  Arme- 
Bia.  The  modem  name  of  Rescna  is  BM-d-aim. 
{Nitkukr,  vol.  S,  p.  394.) 

Rha  <'Pd),  a  large  river,  now  the  Wclga,  No  wri- 
ter, prior  to  Ptolemy*  mentions  either  its  name  or 
coune.  The  appellation  occura,  it  is  true,  in  our  edi- 
tions of  Mela  (8,  5),  but  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 
The  true  reading  in  MeU  ia,  **£  C^rvufitw  montibuM 
WHO  tU»€0  deseaidit,  duobus  ixU  in  Casptvm  [Rha] 
Artaes  TmmH  UUere  denuMstu.**  The  word  Rha, 
which  we  have  encloeed  in  brackets,  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.— Ptolcmy^s  acqoaiotance  with  this  river 
was  so  accurate,  that  he  knew  not  only  its  mouth,  but 
its  western  bending  towarda  the  Tanais,  its  double 
so«rcfs  (the  Wdga.  and  the  Kama),  the  point  of  their 
•Dion,  and  the  course  of  some  streams  flowing  from 
the  meonUins  on  the  eaat  into  the  Wolga.  AU  thia 
kaowiedge  of  the  Rha  was  obtained  from  the  caravan 
tnders,  except,  perhaps,  a  email  portion  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  Roman  conquesto  in  this  quarter. 
Subeeqoent  wiitara  never  lost  sight  of  this  river. 
Agathemeitts  (2, 30)  reckons  it  among  the  larger  aised 
rivera,  and  calls  it,  probably  by  a  corrupt  name,  Rhoa 
(*Per).    Ammianua  Mareellinos  (38,  8)  speaks  of  a 

gant  growinff  on  ito  banks  of  great  use  in  medicine. 
very  one  will  see  that  he  alludes  to  the  rhubarb  {Rha 
karbamm)  of  pkarmaey.  The  plant,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
in  fsct,  grow  here,  but  wae  brought  to  this  quarter  by 
the  oamvan  trade.  As  the  Remans,  however,  je* 
eeived  their  soppliee  of  it  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  associated  with  it  the  name  of  the  river,  and  thus 
the  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rha  appears  to 
be  en  appellative  terra,  having  affinity  with  Rhsa  or 
Reka,  which,  in  the  Sannatian  or  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  rw^r;  and  from  the  Russian  denooob* 
nation  of  VtUka  Reha^  or  Greai  JStesr,  appears  to 
be  formed  the  namo  of  Wclga.  In  the  Byzantine  and 
other  writers  of  the  middle  sges,  this  stream  ia  called 
Aid  or  Eidf  a  term,  in  many  northern  languages,  sig- 
nifying great  or  illustrious.  (Oompare  the  Germsii 
oiM.)  The  approximation  of  the  Tanaia  to  this  river, 
before  it  chanjees  ito  couise  to  the  Paloa  Msotia,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors, 
that  it  is  only  an  eoanatioo  of  the  Rha  taking  a  diflbr- 
ent  route.    {MtameH^  Qeogr,,  vol.  4,  p.  341.) 

RjiAodTfe,  the  name  of  a  maritime  place  in  Egypt, 
on  thesita  of  which  Alexandrea  was  subsequently  erect- 
ed. {Slrabo,  798.— ifesiiieri,  Giogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p.  619.) 

RnADAMAifTHos,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europe,  and 
hrother  to  Minos  and  Sarpcdon.  Theee  three  brethren 
foil  into  discord,  saya  the  legend,  on  account  of  a 
youth  named  Miletus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter. 
The  yooth  testifying  most  esteem  for  Sarpedon,  Minoe 
drove  them  out  of  Crete,  their  native  ialand.  Milo- 
tne,  going  to  Oaria,  boifc  a  town  there,  which  he  named 
from  himself.  Ssrpedon  went  to  Lyeia,  whore  he  aid- 
ed Oilix  against  the  people  of  that  country,  and  ob- 
tained the  sovenigDtj  of  a  part  of  it.  Rhsdamanihna 
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ptsaod  into  Iho  GyeltdOif  when  ho  niM  with  jaittca 
and  equity.  Having  committed  an  accidental  homi- 
cide, be  retired  subsequently  to  Bceotia.  where  he  mir- 
ried  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules.  According  to 
Hornet  {Od.,  4*  164),  Rhadamanthus  waa  placed  on  the 
Elysian  plain*  among  the  heroes  to  whom  Jupiter  al- 
lotted that  bliasful  abode.  Pindar  {OL,  2, 127)  ■ecmi 
to  make  him  a  sovereign  or  judge  in  the  island  of  ihs 
blessed.  Latin  poeta  place  him  with  Minos  and  ^acas 
in  the  lower  world,  wnere  their  office  is  to  judge  the 
dead.    {KtighOeff  MytkoUgy,  p.  455,  sea.) 

RMiBTi,  the  inbabitanta  of  Rhsitia.    (  ViL  Rhetia.) 

Rh^btia,  a  coonuy  of  EuropOi  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  wae  aitoate  to  the  north  of  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  ia  not  easv  to  ascertab  its 
limita  to  the  north,  |>ut  we  may  say  tnat  it  was  bound- 
ed in  that  quarter  by  Vindelicia,  and,  in  general,  that  it 
corresponded  to  the  country  of  the  (i  risons,  and  to  the 
cantons  of  Uri^  Glaris,  dec.,  aa  far  aa  the  Lake  of 
Cmuianee:  it  extended  alao  over  the  TyroL  Thif 
country  waa  called  weetem  Illyricum,  and  wu  lub- 
jected  to  the  Romans  bv  Drusos,  in  the  reiffn  of  Aik 
ffostus.  Soon  aftarward  Vindelicia  waa  reduced  by 
Tiberiua,  so  that  the  Roman  poesessions  extanded  lo 
the  Danube.  Thia  double  conquest  formed  a  piof- 
ince  called  Rh^tia,  comprehending  Vindelicia,  with- 
out obliterating  altoffether  the  distinction.  But  in  tbs 
multiplication  that  Dioclesian,  and  aome  other  em- 
perors aftar  him,  made  of  the  provinces,  Rhatia  wu 
divided  into  two,  under  the  names  of  Prima  and  Ss- 
conda;  a  circumatance  which  cauaed  Rhvtia  Prop* 
er  and  Vindelicia  to  reaasume  their  primitive  distino- 
tions.  ( Virg.,  G^  8, 96.— P&n.,  3,  20 ;  14, 2,  dtc.- 
Har.,  Od,,  4,  4,  14.) 

RiuvNoa,  a  town  of  Attica,  situato  on  the  coast, 
sixty  stadia  northeaat  of  Marathon.  (Potuon.,  1, 32. 
^Sirabot  399.)  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant 
rhamnus  {thombuikh  which  grew  there  in  abuDdaace. 
This  demus  belonged  to  the  tribe  ^antia,  and  was 
much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worahip  of  Nem- 
esis,  hence  styled  Rhanmnuia  virgo,  (For  an  ac- 
count of  her  tample  and  atatue,  vtd.  Nemeais.)  Scylax 
apeeks  of  Rhamoua as  being  fortified.  {PerijU.,  p.  21 ) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipbon.  A  mod- 
ern traveller,  who  has  accoratoly  explored  the  siie  of 
this  ancient  town,  informa  ua  that  it  now  bears  lbs 
name  of  Vrao  Ca$tr0.  The  ruina  of  the  temple  of 
Nemeais  lie  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  fflen  which  leadi 
to  the  principal  ^te  of  the  town.  The  building  mutt 
have  been  inferior  in  aise  to  those  Doric  temples 
which  still  remain  in  Attica.  Ito  fall  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  violent  shock  of  an  earth-  • 
quake,  the  columns  being  more  disjointed  and  broken 
than  in  any  other  ruin  of  the  kind.  {Raike's  Journal, 
m  Walpole'a  Mammra,  vol  1,  p.  307.-*CnMMr'«  Am. 
Greece,  vol  8,  p.  889,  aeqq,) 

RhampsinItus.     Va.  Kampainitoe. 

Rhahsbs  or  RAMisKS,  a  powerful  king  of  Egypt* 
the  same  with  RiHOBa  VI.,  the  famed  Seeoatris.  {VU. 
Sesostrie.) 

Kjumos  Oampos,  a  part  of  the  Thriaaian  plain,  ia 
Attica,  near  Eleuaie.  It  wae  in  this  plain  that  Ceres 
was  said  to  have  iirst  sown  com.  (PottMn.,  1,  88.) 
Dodwell  observes,  that  the  eoil,  though  arid,  stiU  pco- 
ducee  abundant  harveato  (vol  1,  p.  688). 

Rhba,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cmhia  and  Terra,  who  mar- 
ried Satun,  by  whom  she  hsd  Vesta*  Ceres,  Juno, 
Pluto,  Neptune,  dtc.  Her  husband,  however,  de- 
voorsd  them  all  ae  soon  as  bom,  as  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  with  the  eolemn  promise  that  he  would 
raise  no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be* 
eanse  he  bad  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  one  of 
his  sons  would  dethrono  him.  To  stop  the  emelty  of 
her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  her  psrento,  and  was 
advised  to  impoee  upon  him.  Accordingly,  when  tbs 
bcooght  foith,  the  child  wao  imm^my  concoaM, 
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ibd  Sfttiira  ddvotirM  i  stone  whicli  hit  wife  W  giren 
bim  ti  her  own  child.  The  fean  of  Saturn  were 
aooa  proved  to  be  well  foanded.  A  year  after,  thb 
child,  whose  name  was  Jdptter,  became  so  strong  and 
powerfol,  that  he  drove  his  father  flrom  his  throne. 
{Vid.  Satumu8>-«!I.  or  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of 
Romulos  and  Remus.     {Vid.  Ilia.) 

Rniaitrir,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flonrish^ 
mg  cities  of  Ma^a  Grtecia,  at  the  eztremitj  of  Ital^, 
in  the  territorv  of  the  Bruttii,  and  in  a  southeastern  di* 
reclion  from  Messana  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily. 
This  city  is  known  to  have'  been  founded  nearly  tOO 
years  B.C.,  by  a  party  of  Zanclsans  from  Sicily,  to* 
gether  with  some  Chaicidians  from  Euboea,  and  Mes- 
senians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  {ArUioeh.  Synu.f 
Strab.^  257. — Merac.y  Pont,  fragm.,  t5. — Pausan.^  4, 
S8.)  It  may,  however,  lay  claim  to  a  still  more  re* 
mote  origin,  if  it  be  true,  ss  Cato  affirmed,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Aurunci.  {Ap.  Vol. 
Pnb.  eel.  et.  Fragm.  Hist.)  According  to  iEscbylos, 
as  quoted  by  Strabo,  the  namp  of  Rhegium  was  sop> 
posed  to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once 
separated  Italy  from  Sicily  (d^*  oi  d^  'F^iov  kikX^c- 
xerac.-^ Compare  Vvrg.j  Mn.,  8,  414).  That  geog- 
rapher suggests  as  his  own  opinion,  that  thia  term 
wss  deriTed  from  the  Latin  word  Regmm ;  and  thus 
considers  it  as  only  expressive  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  town  to  which  it  was  attached.  {Strab., 
S57.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  more  ancient 
coins  of  Rhegiom,  that  the  original  name  of  the  place 
was  RECION.  In  these  the  epigraph  is  REG.  RECI. 
RECINOS,  in  characters  partaking  more  of  the  Os- 
can  than  of  the  Greek  form.  Those  of  a  more  recent 
date  are  decidedly  Greek,  PHT.  PHPINON,  being  in- 
scribed on  them.  {Sestini,  Man.  Vet.,  p.  18.) — We 
may  collect  from  different  passages,  that  the  constitn< 
tion  of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oligarchy  under  the 
superior  direction  of  a  chief,  who  was  always  chosen 
from  a  Messenian  family.  {Heyne,  Optse.  Acad.y  vol. 
S,  p.  370. — Sainte-VroiXt  $ur  la  Legul.  de  la  Grande 
OrecCy  Mem.  de*  Acad,  des  Irucr.,  vol.  4S,  p.  918.) 
Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catana  in  Sici- 
ly, is  said  also  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegtarts. 
(Herael  Pont,,  I.  e.-^JEHan,  V.  /f.,  8,  17.— i4n*/of., 
Pdit.,  2,  10.)  This  form  of  government  lasted  near- 
ly 300  years,  until  Anaxilaos,  ine  second  of  thtt  name, 
usurped  the  sole  authority,  and  became  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
ghim  about  496  B.C.  {Strabo,  I.  c.^ArUtot.,  Polit.,  6, 
12.)  Under  this  prince,  who,  though  aspiring  and 
ambitious,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  consid- 
erable talents  and  many  good  qualities  {Justin,- A,  2), 
the  prosperity  of  Rhegiom,  far  from  declining,  reached 
its  highest  elevation.  Anazilaos  having  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  Messana,  in  conjunction  with 
a  party  of  Samians^  who  had  quitted  their  countrv, 
which  was  then  threatened  with  the  Persian  yoke  {He- 
rod., 6,  83. — T*kucyd.,  6,  5),  confided  the  sovereignty 
of  that  important  town  to  his  son  Cleopfaron.  {8ekol. 
ad  Pind.,  Pyth.,  2,  84.)  His  yiews  were  next  direct- 
ed against  tne  Locrians ;  and  tt  is  probable  that  here 
also  lie  would  have  been  successful,  having  already  ob- 
tained a  decided  advantage  over  them  in  the  field,  and 
having  proceeded,  farther,  to  laysteffe  to  their  town 
{Juetm,  81,  3),  when  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  forces  by  the  influence  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  enmity  he  was  unwilling  to  incur.  {Schol. 
ad  Pind.,  I.  e.)  Anaxilaus  reigned  eighteen  years, 
and,  on  hia  death,  intruated  the  sovereignty  to  Miei- 
thus,  his  minister  and  chief  counsellor,  until  bis  aons 
should  arrive  at  a  proper  a^e  to  andertake  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  He  held  the  power  nntil  the  youne 
princea  bad  attained  this  age,  and  then  realgntng  n 
to  them,  retired  to  Tegea.  About  six  yean  after  his 
resignation,  the  Rbeglans  succeeded  in  Teeovering 
their  liberty,  and  freeing  themselves  ftom  the  tyranni- 
cal goreniiBeBt  of  the  eons  of  Aaazikut.    The  city. 


however,  remtined  long  a  prey  to  adverse  factions, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  undergone  various  chengee 
and  revolutions  in  its  internal  administration  that  it 
obtamed  at  last  a  moderate  and  stable  form  of  gf^" 
emmcnt.  {Thueyd.,  4,  1. — Justin,  4,  3.)  The  con* 
nexion  which  subsisted  between  Rhegium  and  tb« 
Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  induced  Rhegiom  to 
take  pan  with  the  Athenians  in  their  first  hostilities 
against  the  Symcussns  and  Locriana ;  the  latter,  in* 
deed,  proved  their  constant  enemies,  and  sought  to  in- 
jure them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  C^Tmcyd., 
4,  34.)  In  the  great  Sicilian  expeoition  the  Rhegians 
observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  for,  though  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  long  moored  in  their  rosds,  and  its  com- 
manders employed  sll  their  arts  of  persuasion  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  join  their  cause,  they  remained  firm 
in  their  determination.  {Thueyd.,  6,  44.)  The  same 
policy  seems  to  have  directed  their  counsels  st  the 
time  that  Dionysius  the  elder  was  mediuting  the  sub- 
jection of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grscia.  They  constant- 
ly opposed  the  designs  of  that  tyrant ;  and,  had  th« 
other  states  of  Magna  Grecia  displayed  the  ssme  en- 
ergy, the  ambitiona  views  of  this  srtfol  prince  would 
have  been  completely  frustrated ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
experienced  by  their  forces  on  the  Elleporos,  they  of- 
fered no  fsrther  resistance  ;  and  Rhegium  being  thus 
left  unsupported,  waa  compelled,  after  a  gallant  do* 
fence  of  nearly  a  year,  to  yield  to  the  Sicilian  forces. 
The  few  inhabiunta  who  escsped  from  famine  and  the 
sword  were  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  was  giv- 
en up  to  pillage  and  destruction.  Some  yesrs  after^ 
it  was,  however,  partly  restored  by  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Pboebia.  (Strabo, 
368.)  During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  this  city  wae 
seized  by  a  body  of  CampaniSns,  who  had  been  ata- 
tioned  there  as  a  garrison  by  the  Romans,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  exposed  to  all  the  licentionaness  and  ra- 
pacity of  those  mercenary  troops.  The  Roman  sen* 
ate  at  length  freed  the  unfortunate  citizens  from  theiy 
persecutors,  and  conaigned  the  latter  to  the  fate  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  {Strabo,  I.  e. — Potyb.,  1,  7. 
->Ltv.,  BpU:^  12  et  16.>---The  city  of  Rhegium  sus- 
tained grest  injury  at  a  later  period  from  the  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not  long  be- 
fore the  Social  war,  or  00  B.C.  It  waa,  in  consfr- 
qoence,  nesriy  deserted  when  Augustus,  after  having 
conquered  Sextua  Pompeios,  established  there  «  con^ 
siderable  body  of  veteran  soldiers  for  his  fleet ;  sod 
Sirabo  sffirms,  that  in  his  day  this  colony  wss  In  % 
flourishing  state.  {Strab.,  259.)  Hence  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  JuHum,  which  later  authors  have  apf>lied 
to  designate  thie  town.  {Ptol.,  p.  68.)  Few  eitiee 
of  Magna  GrsNsia  could  boast  of  having  given  binh  to 
so  many  distinguished  chsracters  as  Rhegium,  wheth- 
er statesmen,  philosophers,  men  of  literature,  or  artists 
of  celebrity.  Among  the  first  were  many  followera  of 
Pythagoras,  who  sre  enumerated  by  lamblichos  in  hie 
life  or  that  philosopher.  Tbeagtnes,  Hippys,  Lycos, 
snmamed  Butera,  and  Glaucos,  were  historians  of 
note ;  Ibycos,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycos,  the  sdoptive 
father  of  Lycophron,  were  poets,  whose  works  wero 
well  known  in  Greece.  Clearchos  and  Pythagoras 
are  spoken  of  ae  atatuaries  of  great  reputation  ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  ssid  to  have  even  excelled  the  fa- 
moua  Myron.  {PUn.,  85,  %.^Pausan.,  0,  4.)  The 
modem  name  of  the  place  ia  Reggio.  {Cramer^a 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  487.)  • 

Rhsnea,  a  small  island  near  Ddos ;  sonesr,  in  fact, 
that  Polycntee  of  Samoa  is  said^  to  have  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  the  latter  island  by  means 
of  a  chain.  {Thueyd.,  3,  104.)  Strabo  aays  the  dis- 
tance which  separatea  tbem  is  four  stsdia.  {Strabo, 
4tM>.— iferod.,  3,  00.— Pirn.,  4, 12.)  Ita  other  names 
were  Celadoass  and  Artemis.  According  to  modem 
mape,  Rhenea,  which  is  larger  than  Deloa,  ia  aiao  caQ* 
•d  MH.    {Crmmar^M  Am.  Gnaee^  vol  8,  p.  401.> 
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RBBWUf,  L  «  cftlebmted  riTW  of  Europe,  rifting  in 
the  Lcponline  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St. 
Gothardt  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  It  peseet 
through  Lacoe  Brigantinus,  or  the  Ldike  of  Con»tance^ 
and  afterward  through  Lacua  Acroniua,  or  the  Lake 
of  ZtUt  and  continuea  to  run  nearly  west  until  it 
leachea  Baailia  or  BdsU.  Here  it  takes  a  northern 
direction,  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gallia 
and  Germania,  and  afterward  between  the  latter  and 
Belgium.  At  Schenck,  or  Schenken  Schant,  the 
Rhenos  sends  off  its  left-hand  branch,  the  Vahalis  or 
WtuU,  which  flows  west,  and  joins  the  Mosa  or 
Meute.  After  parting  with  the  Vahalis,  the  Rhenus 
flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  north,  and  then 
divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  the  one  to  the 
right  hand  had  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  or  Fie- 
Yum,  now  the  Yssal^  and  the  other  that  of  Helium, 
now  the-Leck.  The  latter  joina  the  Meuse  above  Rot- 
terdam, The  Yseal  was  originally  unconnected  with 
the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal  of  Dru- 
saa.  Before  it  reached  the  aeai  it  traversed  a  email 
lake  called  Flevo,  which,  by  the  increase  of  waters  it 
received  through  the  YsetU  from  the  Rhine,  became 
in  time  expanded,  and  forms  now  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
{Vid.  Flevo.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  is  900 
miles,  of  which  630  are  navigable  from  B&sle  to  the 
sea.  The  Rhine  waa  long  a  barrier  between  the  Ro- 
mane  and  Germana;  it  was  first  crossed  by  Julius 
Cvsar. — The  word  Rkein%  which  signifies  a  *' current" 
or  "  stream,"  appears  to,  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Ger- 
manic origin.  (Ccm.,  B.  G.,  4,  30.  —  Toe.,  Germ.,  1, 
28,  SO  — J(i.,  Atol,  2,  6.— /ii.,  Hitt.,  2.  26.— ilfs/o, 
2,  6 — U.,  3,  2.— /'/tn„  4, 15.)— H.  A  small  river  of 
Giealpine  Gaul,  riaing  in  the  northern  part  of  Etruiia, 
and  falling  into  the  Padua  or  Po.  It  is  now  the 
Henot  and  ia  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  A.U.C.  709, 
in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  Appian  seems  to 
place  the  island  in  the  Lavinios ;  but  his  testimony 
ought  not  to  stand  sgainst  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
(1^.  dc.  et  Ant.),  Dio  Cassius  <46,  55),  and  Sue- 
toniua  {VU.  Aug.,  c.  96),  who  all  agree  in  placing  the 
scene  of  the  event  close  to  Booonia  or  Bologna* 
The-  apot  which  witneased  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
CroeeUa  del  Trebbo,  where  there  is  an  island  in  the 
JRkeno,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  one  third  broad, 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Bologna,  {Cror 
mer's  Ane.  Italy,  voL  1,  p.  88.) 

Rbksus,  a  kinff  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Strymon  and 
the  muse  TerpsifHiore,  who  msrched,  at  a  Ute  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  His  arrival  waa  ezpected  with  great 
impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  bad  declared  that 
Troy  should  nevjsr  be  Uken  if  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the 
mss  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This  oiacle  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned 
by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The 
Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
earned  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  {Apdlod.,  1, 
8.— Vtr^.,  JEn.,  1,  473.— Owi,  Mei.,  13,  98.) 

Rhianus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Bona  in  Crete, 
who  flourished  about  230  B.C.  He  waa  originally  a 
•lave  in  a  school  of  exercise.  Rhianus  wrote  an  Her- 
adeid,  Tkuealica,  MessemaeOf  Aehaiea,  and  Eliaca. 
Of  all  these  poems  we  have  only  about  thirty-three 
lines  remaining.  The  titles  of  bis  productions  appear 
to  indicate,  that  if,  like  ChoBrilos  of  Samos,  he  crave 
hiatory  an  epic  form,  hb  choice,  nevertheless,  feU  on 
•ubjecu  which  lost  themselves  in  remote  antiquity,  or 
which,  like  the  Messenian  war,  were  almoat  aa  much 
within  the  donaain  of  imagination  aa  of  hiatory.-^Tbe 
-fragmente  of  Rhianus  are  contained  in  the  colleetions 
of  Wittierton,  Bmnek,  Qakfoid,  and 
1186 


Ten  epignma  of  fab  alao  remain,  which  are  given  la 
the  Anthology.  (Scholly  Hiet.  LU,  Gr.,  vol.  8,  pw 
123.) 

Rhinocoluha,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Medits^ 
ranean  ;  assigned  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  at  another  to 
Syria,  and  lying  on  the  confines  of  both.  It  was  in 
important  commercial  place,  and  the  great  mart  for 
the  Arabian  trade.  The  modem  El  Arieh  occupies 
its  site.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to  ^Slrebo, 
from  the  circumatance  of  ofienders  being  sent  thither 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  havhig  been  fint  deprived 
of  their  noses  {/Uv,  the  nose,  and  irwAvw,  to  miUtiate),  a 
jcustom  ssid  to  hsve  been  practiaed  by  one  of  the  iEibi- 
opian  invaders  of  Egypt.  (<Stra6.,  780. )  The  story  is 
evidently  untrue ;  and  the  name  would  appear  to  be, 
not  of  Greek,  bnt  E^ptian  origin.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(1,  60)  say  a  that  this  town  waa  destitute  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life ;  that  its  water  was  bitter  and  ob- 
noxioua ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  salt  marshes. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  that  the  Israelites 
were  nourished  with  quails.  (Lte.,  46, 11. — ^P^,S, 
13.— IJtn.  Ant.,  Ibi. —Hierod.,  p.  726.) 

Rhion,  or,  as  the  Latins  write  the  word,  Rhiuk,  a 
promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  Antirrhium  in  iStolia. 
The  strait  ia  seven  stadia  across.  The  castle  of  the 
Morea  occupies  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  present 
day.  {Itin.  of  Morea,  p.  6  -^Chandler's  Trwsds, 
vol.  2,  ch.  72.)  Strabo  makes  the  etrait  only  five 
stadia,  but  he  seems  to  identify  Rhiam  with  Drepa- 
num.  {Strab.,  335. — Vid.  remarka  under  Antirrfaiuin.) 

RHiPHiii,  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe,  nesr 
the  sources  of  the  TanaiR,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
What  he  designatea,  however,  as  such,  do  not,  in  real* 
ity,  exist  there.  If  he  OMrke  a  chaio  of  mounUim 
more  to  the  north,  actual  observation  afibrds  nothing 
corresponding,  except  it  be  the  chain  which  separates 
Russia  from  Siberia.  {Plm.,  4,  1%-^Lucan,  3, 278 ; 
3,  882  ;  4,  418.— Ktr^.,  G.,  1,  240  ;  4,  518  ) 

Rhooanus  or  Rhonb,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Europe,  rismg  among  the  Lepontine  Alpa,  not  mors 
than  two  leagues  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine. 
It  passes  through  the  Lscus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  five  leagues  below  which  it  disappears  be- 
tween two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  sgsin, 
flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
disehaiges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Sinus  GaW 
licus,  or  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
largest  of  these  mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Pliny, 
calTed  Maaailioticum  ;  the  other  two  were  much  less, 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although  each 
waa  also  known  by  a  distinct  appellation.  Hispani- 
ense  Ostium  denoted  the  western  or  the  one  next  te 
Hispania,  and  Metapinnm  that  in  the  middle.  The 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  about  400  milea,  during  which 
it  falla  5400  feet.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigabis 
some  disUnce  up ;  bat  its  mouths  are  now  so  full 
of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the  moontaine  by  its 
impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can  enter  them.  The 
upward  navigation  in  amaller  vessels  can  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  current*  be  performed  by  drsught 
or  steam.  This  river  is  largeet  in  summer,  and  is  at 
its  greateat  height  soon  after  the  longeet  day.  This  is 
most  probsUv  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  son  melt- 
ing part  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps  during  the  snnuaer 
months.  For  some  lemsrka  on  th»  origin  of  the  name 
Rhodanus,  vid.  Eridanos.  {Mela,  2,  5  ;  3,  Z.—Oni, 
Met..  2.  258.— StI.  Hal.,  8,  447.— C«s.,  B.  G.,  I,  L 
— P/tn.,  3,  ^.^Luean,  1,  433 ;  6,  475.) 

Rboo5pb,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  forming,  in 
a  great  degree,  iu  weetem  boundary,  and  evidently 
identical  with  the  Scomios  of  Thoeydides  (2,  96). 
Herodotne  gives  it  the  appellation  of  Rhodope.  and 
asserto  that  the  Thraeian  river  Escios  (now  Isker) 
rises  in  this  moonuin  (4, 49),  while  Thocydidee  makea 
it  flow  from  Scomtns.  AgaiOf  Herodotus  has  fAaced 
Rbodope  in  tba  natdHf  of  the  Brnkm,  wbo  waie  o«- 
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ttisAf  modi  to  the  wrath  of  the  eonrcee  of  the  Stijr- 
mon.  Bat  sU  this  i«  eenly  ezpleined,  when  we  teke 
into  conekleration  the  vague  menner  in  ^ich  tbeae 
wiiien  employ  the  wioue  nunee  of  this  greet  ehain. 
Virgil  has  aoTeral  times  mentioned  Rbodope  as  a 
monntain  of  Thnce.  (Owrg.j  3,  461 ;  i6t(i.,  4,  461. 
— Eelog.,  6,  30.)— TbeocritOB  elasaee  it  among  the 
highest  sammils  of  the  ancient  world  (7,  77. — Cra- 
liter's  Aw.  Greece^  wl.  1,  p.  S72). 

Rbodo^is  or  Rhodopv,  a  celebrated  hetanist  of  an- 
tiqaity,  e  native  of  Thiace.  She.  mw  eonlemporary 
with  iEsop>  the  fabulist,  and  was  a  slave  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Stmos.  Xantbos,  a  Samian, 
afterward  took  her  to  Egypt,  where  she  was  purchased 
and  manumitted  by  Chuszus  of  Mytilene,  the  brother 
of  Sappho,  who  beeame  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
(Herod ,  2,  IdA.—Strab.y  808.)  She  settled,  after  her 
manumiesion,  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt ;  and,  aecordinff 
to  one  accoont,  a  pyramid  was  erected  in  honour  of 
her  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  nomes, 
at  their  common  expense.  {Diod.  Sie.,  1,  M.^^Stra- 
bo,  I.  e.)  iElian  relates,  that  as  Rhodopis  wss  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  an  easle,  having  flown  down, 
seised  upon  one  of  her  sandals,  and,  having  conveyed 
it  throuffh  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropped  it  into  the  bo- 
som of  i^sammitichus,  who  was  dispensing  justice  at 
the  time.  The  monarch,  having  admired  the  beauty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  sandal,  and  being  struck  also 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  owner 
throofffaout  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  when  he  discovered 
that  the  sandal  belonged  to  Rhodopis,  he  made  her  his 
qaeen.  (JBHan,  V.  H.,  18,  88.— iSfro^.,  I  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  story,  the  pyramid  was 
erected  to  her  after  death,  as  a  royal  tomb. — Herodo* 
tos,  in  arguing  against  the  supposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  question  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makes  her 
to  have  lived  under  Amasis  (2,  134).  Now,  as  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty-five  years  between  the  death 
of  Pflammitichus  and  the  accession  of  Amasis,  Periso- 
nias  is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  tbst  there  were  two 
faetssrists  named  Rhodopis,  one  who  became  the  queen 
of  Psammitichus,  and  the  other  the  fellow-slave  of 
ifisop,  in  the  time  of  Amasis.  The  latter  will  be  the 
one  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha,  end  of  whom  her 
brother  Cbaraxus  was  enamoured.  {Ferizon. ,  ud  JEL, 
I.  e. — Boyle,  Diet.,  9.  v.  Rhodope.)  Achilles  Talios 
states,  that  there  was  near  Tyre  a  small  island  which* 
the  Tyrians  called  the  tomb  of  Rhodope.  This,  how* 
ever,  may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  {AehiU. 
Tat.,  de  cut.  et  Leue.  em.,  8,  17.) 

Rfldotrs  (Td^),  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  lying  southwest  of  the  coast  of  Gsria,  and 
being  about  forty-three  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  longer  from  north  to  sooth  than  from  east 
to  west  Strait  gives  iu  circuit  900  stadia  {Strobe, 
651),  bm  Piiny  130  miles,  or,  according  to  another 
measurement,  103.  {PUny,  6,  38.)  According  to 
Sonnini,  its  greatest  lensth  is  about  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  six,  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  forty-four  leaguea.  Its  form  is 
neariy  triangular,  whence  it  obtatnM  the  name  of  Tri- 
nacna.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  originally  called 
Ophiossa  {'O^^eea)  and  Sudia,  and  subsequently 
Telehinis.  Its  latest  name,  Rhodua,  was  derived, 
according  to  Diodorus  Sieulus  (6, 66),  from  Rhodua,  a 
dangfator  of  Neptune  and  Halia.'  Others,  iiowever, 
have  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  in  the 
Oreek  l^66ou,  signifying-  a  rose,  with  which  species  of 
flower  the  island  is  ssia  to  aboond ;  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  etymology,  it  hss  been  alleged  tbst  the 
iig^axe  of  a  rose  is  given  on  the  reverse  c?  many  Rho* 
dian  coins  still  extant.  {Roithe,  Lex.  Rei.  Num., 
Tol.  7,  p.  l087.^Aiyer,  Diee.  de  Numme  Rhodio,  p. 
40S.— Compare  ScAo/.cdPtiid.»Ofym^.,  7, 34.)  Rit- 
te^  however,  munlains,  that  the  flowcf  here  mil 


for  a  rdte  Is  none  other  than  the  lotoi/aiid  bft  tmkm 
from  this  to  connect  the  esrly  rsligioue  system  of 
Rhodes  with  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  East. 
(  VorheUe,  p.  388.)  Bochart,  of  course,  is  in  fsvoor  of 
a  Pbcenician  etymology,  and,  availing  himself  of  one 
of  the  sncient  names  of  the  island  mentioned  above^ 
namely,  Ophiossa  or  "  Snake  Island,"  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  numerous  serpents  it  contained  when' 
first  inhabited,  says  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  it 
Snake  Island,  which  in  their  language  was  Geziratk' 
Rhod,  From  this  last  word,  which  signifies  "a 
snake,*'  the  Greeks,  he  thinks,  formed  the  name  Todof 
(Rhodes).  The  ssme  scholar  derires  the  appellatioii 
Stadia  from  the  Hebrew  or  Pbflsnician  Ttadia, "  deso- 
late." (G<ogr.  Sacr.,  1, 7,  c.  369,  teqq.h-ln  addition 
to  the  earlier  namea  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
not  be  amies  to  mention  the  following  ss  given  by 
Pliny  (5,  81),  namely »  Astoria,  iEtbrea,  Corymbia, 
PoBessa,  Atabyria,  Macris,  and  Oloessa. — ^As  ibis  isl- 
and lay  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  ^£geao  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  b<icame,  at  a 
▼ery  early  period,  a  stopping- plsce  for  navigators,  as 
well  for  the  Phosnician  mariners  in  their  voyaffes  to 
Greece,  as  for  the  Greeks  in  their  rooto  to  the  fsrther 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence,  too,  it  became  very  speedily 
iohsbitod.  As  its  first  settlers,  we  find  tfae^Telchinee 
mentioned,  who  are  styled  **  sons  of  Thalassa**  {viol 
BaXdaatic),  i.  e.,  **  of  the  tea,"  in  alloaion,  evidently, 
to  their  having  come  from  foreign  parts.  {Diod»  Sic.,  6, 
55. — Slrabo,  654.)  They  were  said  to  have  migrated 
originally  from  Crete  to  Cyprua,  and  from  the  laUer 
island  to  Rhodes.  They  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
working  iron  and  copper;  they  were  the  fint,  also,  to 
form  sutues  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  in  oddition 
to  this,  powerful  enchanters,  who  could  summon  at 
pleasure  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  could  as- 
sume various  forms.  {Dwd.  Sie.  et  Strabo,  U.  ec.) 
In  ail  this  we  recognise  the  wonder  produced  among 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  by  a  race  of  strangers  pos* 
sessed  of  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
Uught  by  experience  to  prognosticate  the  variations 
of  £e  atmospnere  ( Vtd,  Telchines),  Tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Neptune,  who  had  now  attained  to 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh* 
ter  by  Halia,  the  sister  of  the  Telchines.  This  dauflh* 
ter's  name  was  Rhodos,  and  hence,  sccordii^  to  tne 
le^od,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  island.  The  Tel* 
chmes  subsequently,  msde  aware,  by  their  skill  in  div- 
ination, of  an  approaching  deluge,  left,  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  island,  and  were  scattered  over  varioua  coun- 
tnea.  Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
when  the  deluge  came,  fled  to  tbe  higher  grounda, 
where  they  saved  themselves.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sun  beheld  Rhod  us,  and  became  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  He  checked  the  inundation,  called  the  island 
after  her  name,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  tbe 
HeliadoB,  seven  in  number,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  Heliads  are  said  to  have  been,  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  invented  astrolo^,  to 
have  taught  the  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  mto  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  the 
E^ptians  obuiued  a  knowledge  of  astrology.  {Diod, 
Sic,  5,  57.)  The  island  of  Rhodes  remained  from 
henceforth  consecrated  to  the  son ;  snd,  according  to 
Pliny  (3,  63),  it  continued  ever  after  a  favourite  bosst 
on  the  psrt  of  the  Rhodisns,  that  not  a  day  passed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined,  for  an 
hour  at  least,  by  the  solar  rsys.  The  eldest  of  the 
Heliads  waa  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and by  his  three  sons,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  and  Camirus^ 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  his  name. 
About  this  period,  Dansiis,  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rhodes,  with  his  daughters,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva ;  and,  not  long  after,  Cadmuiy  with  his  Phos- 
nicians,  also  came,  being  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europe. 
JvQBk  th«M  and  otbec  mythofogical  legends,  it  will  ap 
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•Mir  ttitffA^Yf  that  Om  «iHiMI  knom  inhiMtuits  of 
Kbodet  were  not  Greeks,  bot  penom  rrom  tbo  neigh- 
bouring tnainland.  The  Greeks  came  in  at  a  later  pe- 
Hod,  and  drove  the  earlier  settlers  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  :  henee  we  find  all  the  cities  on  the  coast 
with  Grecian  forms  of  constitution,  and  Strabo  ex- 
^sslv  stylos  the  inhabitants  aa  of  Dorian  origin. 
(iS/roi.,  658.)— All  that  we  have  thus  fiir  related  coin- 
cides with  the  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  except 
the  migration  of  the  Greeks,  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  century  next  after  the  faH  of  Troy.  It 
was  long  before  the  Rhodians  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  their  commereial  op- 
erations raised  them  to  any  consequence.  They  fell 
Under  the  power>of  Persia,  snd  in  the  war  between  this 
power  ana  the  Greeks,  and  in  those  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  it  always  sided  with  the  conquering 
party,  though  without  adding 'any  remarkable  weight 
to  the  scale.  The  execution  of  a  plan  aubsequently 
conceived  fiivt  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  Rhodes.  The  three  cities  of  Lindos, 
lalyssQs,  and  Camiros  came  to  the  conclusion,  to- 
wakls  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  uniting  to- 
gether and  forming  one  common  city.  Tbia  city,  sit- 
uate in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  island,  took  the 
name  of  Rhodus,  and  continued  ever  after  the  capital. 
The  three  older  cities,  which  had  united  in  its  erec- 
tion, did  not  actually  pease  to  exist  from  this  period, 
though  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  migrated  to 
the  new  city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  cspital  were 
oligarchically  governed  when  under  Lacedttmonian  su- 
premacy ;  democratically  when  under  Athenian ;  but 
the  atato  flourished  under  both.  When  Rhodes  com- 
bined with  Chios  and  Byzantium  in  revolt  sgainat  the 
Athenians,  the  democrscy  seems  to  have  been  still 
maintained ;  but  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it 
waa  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  of  the  wealthy  few 
and  their  adherents,  assisted  by  Maosolus,  the  king  of 
Gtfia.  Under  its  new  government,  Rhodes  continued 
to  increase  in  trade  and  shipping ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  admmistration  was  not  inattontive 
to  the  wishes  and  intorests  of  the  people ;  for  mari- 
time power  always  strenffthened  the  popular  party,  and 
a  jealous  and  arbitrary  oliffarchy  would  therefore  have 
discooragecl  rather  than  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
navy.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  oon- 
tempOFsry  historian  (Theopompus,  quoted  by  Atbe- 
neus),  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  power  waa  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of  profligato  men,  who  sop- 
gorted  each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
passions  or  bnftal  caprices  could  prompt.  But,  what- 
ever chances  may  have  enabled  a  small  faction  to  ex- 
ercise for  a  while  so  hatoful  a  tyranny,  it  must  have 
quickly  fallen,  and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
the  great  body  of  citisens  having  certain  qualifications 
of  birth  and  property.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Rhodian  aristocracy,  its  conduct  was  moderato  and 
upright ;  so  we  are  told  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  nrosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  its  continual  increase  in  commer- 
cial wealth  and  naval  power.  When  all  the  Grecisn 
seas  were  swarming  with  pirates,  the  Rhodians  alone 
for  the  common  good  undertook  and  effected  their  sup- 
pression. They  were  highly  respected  by  Alexander, 
though  he  kept  a  garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  re^ 
ceiving  the  news  of  his  death,  they  immediately  ex- 
pelled. As  the  Macedonian  supremacy  appears  to 
have  been  generally  favourable  to  olisarcby,  notwith' 
standing  the  patronage  which  Alexander,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  found  it  expedient  to  bestow  on  the  dem- 
ecratical  interest  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  possible  that  this 
change  waa  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  power  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  Rhodians  stood 
aluor  from  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  and  kept  friendship  vvith  them 
all,  thus  enjoying  peaee  wbf&n.  everf  other  alato  was  at 


iMUr.  Thb  a«Qld  not  bat  for  ev«f .  llMt  hibili  ni 
iMoresta  eapecially  inclined  them  to  close  eonnsxioD 
with  Ptoiemy  and  Egypt ;  and  though  they  avoided 

{[ivi^g  any  jaat  cause  of  offsnce  to  Anugonos,  hit  vio- 
ent  spirit  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  ibort  of  un* 
qualified  support  This  being  refused,  he  coeunia- 
sioned  officers  to  seize  the  Rhodian  tiadera  boood  for 
Egypt ;  and  when  the  execution  of  the  order  was  re- 
aisted,  he  prepared  an  armament  aaainat  the  island. 
The  Rhodiana  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  coopli- 
menteandaubmisaions;  but,  finding  him  iosxonUe, 
they  made  ceady  for  defisnGe.-— In  the  year  which  (o^ 
lowed  the  aMack  of  Antigonus  on  Egypt  (B.C.  804), 
Demetrius  laid  siege  to  Rhodes.  The  Rbodiaos  laat 
to  solicit  aid  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimacboa,  and  Casaandei, 
and  took  measares  to  increase  to  the  utmost  their  mil- 
itory  force,  and  to  unite  the  heaxu  and  quicken  ib« 
zeal  of  all  who  were  in  the  oity.  Strangera  and  foreign 
reeidente  were  invited  to  join  in  the  defence,  bat  ail 
unaerviceable  persons  were  sent  away.  It  waa  volad 
that  slavea,  who  fought  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
ahould  be  purchased  from  their  mastera,  emancipated, 
and  made  citizena ;  that  every  citizen  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle ahould  have  a  public  funeral ;  that  hia  sunivinff 
parente  should  be  supp9rted,  and  his  children  edocatad 
by  the  stete ;  that  marria^  portions  should  be  giren 
to  his  daughters,  and  a  suit  of  armour  pubhcly  pfMsntr 
ed  at  the  &ast  of  Btcchus  to  each  of  hia  sons  on  cost- 
ing of  age.  The  rich  men  freely  gave  their  money, 
the  poor  their  labour,  the  artificers  their  skill ;  all  suore 
to  surpass  each  other  in  zeal  and  execntion.  Tbo  be- 
aieging  arnoy  was  numerous  and  disciplined,  well  rap- 
plied  and  well  appointed,  and  provided  with  every  va- 
riety of  warlike  engines  which  the  science  of  the  age 
and  the  mechanical  geniua  of  the  commander  coold 
furnish.  Assaulte  were  made  by  land  and  sea,  in  va- 
rious fashions  and  with  varioua  success ;  but  no  deci- 
sive advantage  could  be  gained  over  the  resolute  and 
active  defendera  of  the  city,  who  not  only  kept  tlie 
walls,  bot  made  several  vigoroua  aallies,  in  some  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  deatroying  many  ships  and  en- 

S'nes  of  the  besiegers.  Demetrius  at  length  gave  op 
e  hope  of  aoccessfaUy  attackinjr  them  bma  the  aea, 
and  turned  aU.  his  attention  to  his  operationa  on  the 
side  towarda  the. land.  The  Rhodiana,  teking  advan- 
tage of  this  to  employ  their  ships  in  distent  croiaei, 
made  prizes  of  many  vessela  belonging  to  Antigonoa, 
snd  intercepted  some  convoys  which  were  coming  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  Meantime  the  aiege  was  pieoaad 
by  land,  and  the  walls  were  shaken  in  many  placta, 
all  which  the  Rhodiana  made  good  by  new  defencsi 
built  within  ;  and  just  as  they  were  beginnioff  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  ad- 
versary, their  confidence  was  renewed  by  the  anival 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  aupplies  in  grest  abundance. 
—The  siege  waa  protracted  for  a  year.  A  second 
fleet  waa  sent  by  Ptolemy,  which  brought  large  sop- 
plies,  and  a  connderable  re-enforcement  of  troopa. 
Amhassadoks'came  from  Athena  and  from  many  other 
Grecian  atatcs,  to  entreat  thai  Demetrius  woold  be 
reconciled  with  the  Rhodians.  He  yielded  so  iaru 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms  and  commence  a  do- 
cotiation ;  but  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on,  and 
toe  war  waa  renewed.  He  then  attempted  a  surpriaa 
by  niffht.  Under  cover  of  the  darkneas,  a  chosen  body 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  throush  s  breach  which 
had  been  made ;  and  the  rest  of  too  army  supported 
them  at  daybrsak  by  a  general  assault  on  the  wsUa. 
But  the  Rhodians  were  cool  and  firm.  All  who  were 
defending  the  ramparto  temained  at  their  posts,  and 
made  them  good  againat  the  enemies  without ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Egypt, 
went  sgainat  those  within  the  city.  In  the  violent 
contest  which  ensued,  the  townsmen  wen  victorioaa, 
and  few  of  the  atorming  party  eecaped  out  of  their 
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conditioiit  he  cosld ;  ■imI  Demetrim  aecordingly  wiah- 
fld  fiw  tn  aeeommodatioD  on  anj  terms  that  woald 
ture  hu  credit.    The'Rhodiens  were  no  less  anzioos 
for  peace ;  end  the  more  to,  as  Ptolemy  had  written 
to  toem,  promising  farther  aid  in  case  of  need,  but 
advising  tnem  to  pot  an  end  to  the  war  on  any  reason- 
ahle  conditions.     Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  the 
teime  that  the  Rhodians  sbonld  be  independent,  and 
shooU  reutn  all  their  revenues ;  hot  that  they  should 
assist  Antigonos  in  all  his  wars,  excepting  against 
Ptolemy,  and  shonld  give  one  hundred  hostages  in 
pledge  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements.    Thus  re- 
leased from  danger,  the  Rhodians  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  reward  those  who  had  served  them 
well.    Fit  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  bravest 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  cititenehip,  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  had 
deeerved  it.    Statues  were  erected  to  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
stmachns,  and  Cassander,  all  of  whom  had  assisted 
them  largely  with  provisions.    To  Ptolemy,  whose 
benefits  had  been  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  more 
extravagant  honours  were  assigned.    The  oracle  of 
Amroon  was  consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rhodians 
might  not  be  allowed  to  worship  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
permission  being  given,  a  temple  was  actuafly  erected 
m  hii  honour.    Soch  instances  had  already  occurred  in 
the  ease  of  Alexander,  and  in  that  of  Antiffonus  and 
Demetrius  at  Athens  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
each  m  practice  wonM  not  bear,  in  Grecian  eyes,  the 
same  unnatural  and  impious  character  which  it  does 
in  ours,  since  the  step  was  easy  from  hero-worship, 
which  had  long  formed  an  important  part  of  their  re- 
liffioo,  to  the  adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
while  alive     {Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  161,  aeff. — JUbr. 
Vm.  Knowl.y^Aheir  mingling  more  or  less  m  the  vari- 
ous collisions  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  their  respective  descendants,  Rhodes 
sided  with  the  Romsns,  and  became  a  valuable  auzili- 
aiy  to  the  rising  power.    In  rstom  for  the  important 
services  thus  rendered,  it  received  from  its  new  friends 
the  territories  of  Lycia  and  Caria ;  but  suspicion  snd 
distrviet  eventually  arose,  the  Rhodians  were  deprived 
of  thf  -^  possessions  in  Asia,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Veepasiari,  of  their  freedom,  and  with  it  of  the  right 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws.    A  new  province  'wss  formed,  consisting 
of  the  islands  near  the  coast,  of  which  Rhodes  was  the 
capital,  and  the  island  henceforth  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  shared  in  its  various 
▼tcissttudes.     In  a  later  ase,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  8t.  John,  after  they  had  lost  possession 
of  Palestine,  A.D.  1309.     In  1480  they  repelled  sn 
attack  of  the  Turks,  but  in  1582  were  compelled  to 
smrender  the  island  to  Soliman  II.    The  population 
is  differently  estimated :  Savanr  makes  it  36,600,  of 
which  about  one  third  are  Gh^eks,  with  an  archbishop. 
The  eapital,  Rhodes,  has  a  population  of  about  6000 
Torks.     The  suburb,  Neochono,  is  inhabited  by  3000 
Greeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
ehy.      The  tovm  is  surrounded  with  three  vralls  and  a 
doable  ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as  im- 
pregnate.    It  has  two  fine  harbours,  separated  only 
by  a  note. — Rhodes  Was  celebrated  for  its  Colossus,  an 
aceonnt  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.    (Vid.  Co- 
loesns.>     Its  maritime  laws  were  also  m  hign  repute, 
and  were  sdopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  aU  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.    Their  main  principles 
are  still  interwoven  into  the  maritime  codes  of  modem 
times.      The  legislative  enactments  at  Rhodes  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  also  very 
foroerkftble.    The  goremment,  though  far  from  being 
a  democracy,  had  a  special  regard  for  the  poor.    They 
t«ceived  an  allowance  of  com  from  the  public  stores'; 
and  the  rich  were  taxed  for  their  support.    There  were 
lilMwioe   ceitam  works  and  offices  which  they  were 
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called  npoii  by  law  to  vndertake,  on  receiving  a  eeftidn 
fixed  salary.  {Strab.,  663.)  Rhodes  produced  many 
distinguished  chancten  in  philosophy  and  literature  ; 
among  these  mav  be  nientioned  Panetius  (whom  Ci« 
cero  has  so  much  followed  in  the  Ofiices),  Stratocles^ 
Andronicus,  Eudemns,  and  Hieronvmos.  Posidoniue 
the  Stoic  resided  for  a  long  time  in  this  island,  and  gave 
lectures  in  rhetoric  snd  philosophy.  The  poet  Pisan- 
der,  author  of  the  Heracleid,  as  well  ss  Simmias  and 
Aristides,  are  likewise  found  in  the  list  of  the  Rhodian 
literati. — ^The  serene  sky  of  the  island,  its  soft  climatef 
fertile  soil,  and  fine  fraits,  are  still  praised  by  modem 
tnvellera.  "Rhodes,**  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  **i8  a 
traly  delightful  spot :  the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious  fruit.  Here, 
as  hi  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most  power- 
ful firagrance,  which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale 
at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  a  spicy  per^ 
fume.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  ancient  history  of  its  climate ;  maintaining  that 
hardly  a  day  passes  throughout  the  year  in  which  the 
sun  is  not  Tisible.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  va* 
riation :  they  are  north  or  northwest  during  almost  ev- 
ery month.** — {Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  278,  Lond.  ei  — 
Compare  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 
Rrcecus,  I.  one  of  the  Centaura,  slain  by  Atalanta. 
(ApoUod.,  3,  9,  2.) — II.  One  of  the  giants,  slain  by 
Bacchus  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  giants  and  the  gods.  {Horat.,  Od.,  2, 19, 
23.)  The  ureek  form  most  in  use  is  *ToiKog,  but,  as 
Bentley  remarks,  the  Latin  writen  in  general  prefer 
the  form  Rhatus,    (Compare  Hevne,  oa  ApoUod.,  3, 

9.1) 

RhcstAux,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  in  a  northeastern  direction  nearly  from 
Sigeum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the  body  of  Ajaz 
was  buried,  and  a  tttmulus  still  remains  on  the  spot, 
{Mela,  1,  18.— P/tn.,  6, 30.— jLn^.,  37, 37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  SigaBUiii  was  the  position 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  (Consult  RenneU,  Topography 
of  Troy,  p.  "^^  ^  According  to  Leake,  JPalSo  Kastro^ 
near  the  Turkish  village  of  Il-ghelmes,  marks  the  prob- 
sble  site  of  RbceteUm.     {Tour,  p.  275.) 

Rhosds,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  southernmost  one  in 
the  district  of  Pieria,  filleen  miles  from  Seleucia,  and 
lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  was  northwest  of  An- 
tiochia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  lying  near  the 
Syrian  Pass,  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
southern  pass,  not  the  northern  one  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.     {Plin,,  6,  22.— Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  C,  1.) 

RhozalIni,  a  Sarmatian  race  to  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Msotis.  From  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mal- 
fe*Bmn  and  othera,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  appellation  of  Russians  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  Rhozalani  or  Rhoxani.  This  derivation  is  neither 
diflScoIt  nor  improbable.  The  %,  it  is  supposed,  was 
substituted  by  tne  Greeks  for  the  ss  or  th  of  the  bar- 
bariana.  In  the  Doric  and  iGolic  dialects,  that  char- 
acter was  ezprelscd  by  the  simple  s.  Hence,  from 
Rhozani  to  Khossani,  Rossani,  Rosi  (the  proper  or- 
thography requires  the  o,  not  the  u,  in  the  nrat  sylla- 
ble), the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A  manuscript 
of  Joraandes,  in  the  Ambrosian  Libraiy  at  Milan,  has 
Rossomannoruni  instead  of  Rhozolannorum,  a  reading 
which  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  the  x 
and  the  ss.  The  addition  by  that  historian  of  the 
Gothic  termination  mann  to  the  primitive  word  will 
surprise  no  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Rhozalani 
were  settled  on  the  vast  plains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tana'is  and  Borysthenes.  Appian  tells  us  that  they 
were  warlike  and  powerful ;  and  we  learn  from  other 
writen  of  at  least  equal  weight,  that,  having  joined 
their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they 
frequently  attacked  the  Roman  confines  near  the  Dinn- 
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«b«  and  tlie  CsiptUtiaa  MoanUim ;  that  in  A.D.  68 
they  surpriaed  Moesia ;  in  166  carried  on  war  againat 
the  Marcomanni,  and  in  370  were  nombered  among 
the  enemies  over  whom  Aurelian  triumphed.  Daring 
the  firat  three  centuriea  they  occupied  the  aoathem 
parte  of  Poland,  Red  Ruasia,  and  Kiovia,  the  very 
aeata  posseaaed  by  the  Russians  of  the  ninth  century. 
Jomandea  aasigns  them  the  same  region;  and  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  fizea  them  in  Li- 
thuania and  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  au- 
thoritiea  are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Rhoxalani  and  the 
JtusnariM  are  the  same  people ;  bat,  if  any  doubt  re- 
mained, it  would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  tea- 
timony  of  the  native  chroniclea,  the  Polish  traditiona, 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  Icelandic  aagaa,  all 
of  which  are  unanimous  in  applying  the  term  Russian 
to  the  inhabiunta  of  the  countnea  formerly  poaaessed 
by  the  Khoxalani.  Hence,  as  they  were  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  original  tribea,  that  term,  by  synecdoche, 
became  generic.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  No.  6, 
p.  151,  seqq.) 

Rhutcni  or  RuTHBNi,  a  paople  of  Gallia  Aqni- 
tanica,  in  Narbonensia  Prima.  The  territory  waa  sit- 
uate on  either  aide  of  the  Tamia  or  Tarn.  Sesodu- 
nam,  now  Roiez,  waa  their  chief  town.  (C<Ba.,  jS.  G., 
1,  T.—Pttw.,  4,  19.) 

RHTNDAcas,  a  river  of  Aaia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Temnus,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Phrygia.  Pliny 
atatea,  that  the  Rhyndacua  waa  formerly  called  Lycos, 
and  took  its  source  in  the  lake  Antynia,  near  Miletop- 
olis ;  that  it  received  the  Maceatua  and  other  rivers, 
and  separated  the  province  of  Asia  from  Bithynia. 
(P/m.,  5, 32.)  His  account,  though  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Strabo,  ia  confirmed  by  other  writers,  and 
eapecially  by  modem  geographers,  so  that  he  alone  is 
to  be  followed.     {Cramer* s  Asia,  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

RiGODULUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treveri,  and  northeaat  of  Augusta  Trevero- 
rum.  It  lay  on  the  river  Mosella,  and  anawera  to  the 
modem  Red.    {Ta^.^  Hist.,  4,  71 .) 

RoBioo  or  RobIgps,  a  deity  of  the  Romans,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robigalia  were  cele- 
brated on  the  35th  of  April,  just  before  the  Floralia. 
{Omd,  Fast.,  4,  911.— P/t»y,  18,  2.--TertulL  ad 
Gent.,  16,  25.) 

Roma,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  situate  on  the  Tiber,  below  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Anio.  The  history  of  the  impe- 
rial city  is  identified  with  that  of  the  empire  itself,  and 
may  be  found  scattered  under  various  heads  throughout 
the  present  volume.  A  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  mquiry  ia  that  which  relates  to  the  auuienticity 
of  the  earlier  Roman  history,  aa  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  aa  by  the  Romana  themselves.  The  re- 
searchea  of  modem  scholars  have  here  produced  the 
moat  aurprising  results,  and  especially  those  of  the 
celebrated  Ntebubr.  In  what  may  be  called,  however, 
the  work  of  demolition,  even  Niebuhr  himself  appears 
to  have  had  several  predecessors.  The  sceptical  tem- 
per of  Bayle  did  not  auffer  him  to  acquieace  in  a  nar- 
rative ao  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  as  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Beaufort's  treatiae  on  the  "  Uncer- 
lainty  of  the  Roman  Hiatory,**  though  it  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  was  sufficiently  convincing 
to  all  peraona  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced. 
Hia  viewa  are  often  false ;  bat  his  argumenta  ntterly 
deatroyed  the  credit  of  the  received  stories.  Hooke 
endeavoured  to  refute  him ;  but  all  that  he  could  make 
out  waa  a  general  preaamption  that  Beaufort  pushed 
his  case  too  far,  wMn  he  considered  the  history  of  the 
republic  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gaula  aa  uncertain  aa  the  history  of  the  kings.  To 
this  modification  of  Beaofort*a  concluaiona  even  Nie- 
buhr aaaenta.  Fersoaon  showed  the  conviction  which 
Bc«ufort*s  treatise  nad  worked  in  hia  mind,  by  paasins 
very  rapidly  over  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  aecond 
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PoDic  war,  and  oomaMneiBg  his  mote  eizeamiliiliBl 
narrative  of  the  Roman  hiatoiyonly  at  the  point  whan 
its  events  had  begun  to  be  noted  l^  contenpomy  aa- 
naliata.    Bayle  and  Beaufort  were  popolar  writers,  and 
their  remarka  produced  a  wide  and  general  effeet.    At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Periionioa,  a  scholar  of  an 
acute  and  comprehenaive  mind,  had  critaeiaed  the  Ro- 
man History  with  great  freedom  and  originality  ia  his 
'*  Animadversiones  Historica ;"  but  the  conasqaeoca 
of  his  outstripping  hia  age  was,  that  his  disquisitions 
remained  in  obscurity.    Bayle  and  Beaufort  take  no 
notice  of  him ;  and  hia  inquiries  were  unknown  even 
to  Niebuhr  when  he  publi wed  his  hiatory  (note  678, 
vol.  1).     Perizooius  anticipated  Niebuhr  in  his  per- 
ception of  the  poetical  origin  of  the  history  of  the  eaily 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  the  evidence  for  the  ei- 
iatence  among  the  Romana  of  popolar  aooga  m  praise 
of  the  heroes  of  old  time.    That  Miebahr  aboold  hate 
perceived  thia  troth  in  an  age  in  which  scholara  are  sc- 
costomed  to  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  objects  and 
to  form  independent  judgments,  is  not  extraordioarf ; 
especially  alter  Wolrs  prol^mena  to  Homer  had 
given  birth  to  a  new  school  ofcriticism  in  all  that  re* 
latea  to  the  early  literature  of  nations.     But  that  Peri- 
sonius  should  have  discovered  it  at  a  time  when  learn- 
ed men  had  scarcely  ceaaed  to  receive  with  unqoss- 
tioning  faith  everything  that  waa  written  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  originality  and 
strength  of  his  conceptions.    Niebohr,  Sierefore,  ia 
showmff  the  early  historv  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit,  has  only  followed  a  path  already  open,  or,  rath- 
er, already  beaten.    He  has  done  more,  however,  ihaa 
thoae  who  have  preceded  him,  bv  resolving  the  wlgar 
narrative  into  ita  elementa,  and  showing  how  it  ao- 
quired  its  present  shape.    He  haa  thus  examined  tba 
whole  aabject  thoroughly,  hnd  made  it  impoaaible  for 
any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.     Still,  however, 
though  we  may  now  aafelv  withhold  oar  aaaent  Irom  a 
large  portion  of  what  used  to  pass  current  aa  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  we  must  take  care  not  to  cany  ihia 
scepticism  so  far  aa  to  reject,  by  one  aweepirig  May 
tence  of  condenmation,  every  portion  that  has  coma 
down  to  us  on  this  head.     Even  allowing  a  conaidaia- 
ble  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  pervade  tba 
first  records  of  the  Roman  hiatory,  from  the  aUagad 
foundation  of  the  city  to  iu  capture  by  the  Gauls,  for 
that  is  a  point  which  Livy  himself  does  not  scrapie  to 
concede  (6,  1),  we  muat  yet  regard  even  thia  dubwas 
period  as  luminous  and  authentic,  when  compared  with 
the  times  which  preceded  the  foundatioq  of  Rome. 
Few  sober-minded  critics,  indeed,  will  be  di^Msed  ta 
indulge  in  scepticism,  so  far  as  to  imagina  that  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  kings  of  Rome  ia  fictitioaa 
and  apocryphal.    It  appeara  to  ua  that  there  are  cer* 
Uin  facta  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  that  city, 
which  reat  on  too  undisputed  a  basis,  too  universal  a 
consent  of  authoritiea  to  be  eaaiiy  aet  aaide.    Where 
these  are  borne  out  by  the  succeeding  and  indubiuble 
parte  of  the  hiatory,  and  exhibit  a  oonnected  accooot 
of  the  g[rowth  and  progress  of  the  constitution  of  this 
great  city,  surely  it  would  be  injudicious  to  reject 
Uiem,  except  in  the  case  of  evident  contradiction  or 
striking  improbability.     Great  uncertainiy  exista,  no 
doubt,  on  many  pointa ;  but,  aAer  all,  it  ia  more  in 
mattera  of  detail  than  of  real  importance,  and  eapecial- 
ly m  the  relation  of  those  petty  events  and  circom- 
sunces  with  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  have,  perfaapa, 
without  due  diacrimination,  endeavoured  to  dreos  up 
the  meager  chroniclera  who  preceded  them,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  spirit  into  the  dry  records  of  the  pontifical 
volumes.    Let  as  retrench,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  gaudy 
decorationa  and  fanciful  oroamenta  with  which  thoae 
historians  have  embellished  their  work,  but  let  us  not, 
at  the  aame  time,  overthrow  the  whole  fabric.    We 
may  prune  what  is  exuberant  or  decayed,  and  weed 
what  ia  rank  and  unprofitabla ;  but  we  must  bewara, 
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i&  Um  pracMt,  of  eneroadiing  upon  whtt  ii  toaiid,  or 
noting  out  what  is  whoIeMooe  and  nothtiooa.    Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  ia  a  fic- 
tion, it  may  still  be  true  that  the  Sabines  became,  at 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
ThoQgh  it  be  uncertain,  with  respect  to  the  Horatii  and 
Gariatii,  which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba, 
we  may  still  belie?e  that  the  latter  city  sank  beneath 
its  more  powerful  ri?aL    The  elder  Tarquio's  reign 
does  not  cease  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  we  hear 
an  absurd  story  of  an  eagle  ancovehng  his  heed  on  his 
arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome.    The  constitntion  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  Servius  Tuilius  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wia- 
dom  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  reign ;  but  it  was 
such  a  constitution  as  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
wss  afterward  enabled  to  bring  to  a  stale  of  greater  per* 
lection  than  any  ancient  form  of  government  that  we 
are  aeqoainted  with.    Suppose  the  story  of  Lucretia 
false,  we  cannot  deny  that  monarchy  was  abolished  at 
Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority  •about  the 
time  that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may 
be  wrong  in  giving  Valerius  Pobiicola,  and  not  Hora- 
tins  Ba£atns,  as  a  colleague  to  Brutus.     {JMyb.^  2, 
S3.)    The  valour  of  Horatius  Cocles,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Mutius  Scsvola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration 
of  schoolboys ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  is 
no  idle  ule  invented  for  ueir  amusement,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  conseouences  of  that  event 
were  not  so  honourable  to  the  Romans  as  Livy  has 
chosen  to  represent  them.    {Tacit. ^  3,  73.— P/tn.,  34, 
14.)    It  ie  a  disputed  point  whether  two  or  five  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  at  first ;  but  does  that  doubt 
invalidate  the  fiu:t  of  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Ssr 
cert    Cancel  three  fourths  of  the  Roman  victories  and 
triamphs  over  thft  iEqui  and  Volsci,  will  it  be  less 
true  that  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated  1     Say  it  vras  gold,  and  not  the 
valour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troops,  which  delivered 
Rome  from  the  Gaols ;  she  may  sorely  boast  of  having 
lived  to  revenge  herself  on  the  barbarian  foe,  and  of 
having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  blotted  out  the  stain  of 
that  transaction,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia.     In  short,  though  we  may  sometimes 

EBuse  when  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and 
esitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of  the  events 
which  they  record,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  pre- 
vent us  from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  us 
on  safely  to  the  terra  firma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
not  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  our  wsy,  nor  the 
same  guarantees  to  certify  us  that  we  are  treading  in  the 
right  path,  when  we  come  to  explore  the  troth  of  the 
accounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actions 
of  its  repoted  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  their 
credibility.  On  the  contrary,  after  reading  all  that 
Plutarch  baa  said  in  the  opening  of  lua  life  of  Romu- 
lus, and  all  that  Dionysius  has  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  convinced  that  the  re- 
ceived stoiT  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  rests  on  very 
questienebfe  grounds.  Here  it  is  not  merely  the  more 
undisgaised  appearance  of  fiction,  or  the  greater  fire- 
qnency  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  calculated  to  awa- 
ken sQspicioD ;  but  it  is  the  inconsistency  and  improb- 
ability of  the  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  first 
rise  and  progress  of  unquestionably  the  most  interests 
ing  city  of  antiquity,  which  ought  to  startle  the  mind 
and  revolt  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
critic.  It  ie  not  3»o  because  these  tales  ore  to  be 
traced  to  a  Greek  source  that  we  would  nject  them ; 
for  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  atndy, 
and^hey  form  a  nomeroua  dass,  wero  better  infomed 
about  vvhat  they  wrote,  and  more  trustworthy,  than 
perhaps  the^  are  gieneraUy  «lk>wed  to  be.  The  objec- 
tion rather  lies  agaioal  the  partienlar  authority  on  whose 
tcstimoDj  they  seem  entirely  to  rest  for  support.    Dio- 


de* 9f  Peparethos,  an  author  mentioned  by  n6  009 
else,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus,  to 
have  been  the  first  to  accredit  the  received  accounu  of 
the  cireumstances  relative  to  the  origin  of  Rome  ;  and 
it  vras  upon  his  authority  that  Fabiua  Pietor,  the  eaf« 
liest  Roman  hiatorian,  brouffbt  them  into  repute  with 
his  countrymen.  Now,  uniees  we  are  informed  what 
peculiar  sources  of  information  were  open  to  this  ob- 
scure writer,  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  other 
esrly  historians  of  his  nation,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Romuloa  seems  to  have  been  known,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the  preference,  h 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  the  epproval  of  Fabiua 
is  a  sufiScient  testimony  in  his  favour ;  for,  as  his  ac^ 
count  of  the  birtb  of  tlieir  founder  waa  moat  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  partiality  toward* 
him  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  nattfral 
consequence,  would  tend  to  lower  rather  than  raise 
our  opinion  of  his  credibility.  But  the  most  soKd  ob^ 
jection  which  can  be^ursed  againat  the  popular  ac^ 
count  of  the  foundation  ofRome  by  Romulus^  is  ohie^ 
ly  grounded  on  the  inconsistency  6f  the  circomstan* 
ces  under  which  that  city  is  said  to  have  commenced 
its  political  career,  with  the  character  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  immediately  after.  If  it  be 
true  that  Romulus  waa  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
and  dignity,  and  poasessed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  foree  auch  as  no  despicable  city 
could  display,  aince  we  are  told  that  he  eouM  bring 
into  the  neld  formidable  armies,  then  we  may  assert 
confidently  that  Rome  did  not  date  its  b^nninff 
from  s  motley  assembkige  of  lawless  depredators  and 
runaway  alavea,  and  that  iti  firat  walla  held  within 
their  circuit  something  more  than  the  k>wly  huta  of 
ahepherds,  or  the  rode  palace  of  a  village  king.  Nor 
wero  there  traditions  wanting  to  give  atiength  to  such 
an  hypothesis,  by  ascribing  to  this  great  city  an  e»st« 
ence  anterior  to  that  which  it-had  afterward  as  a  colony 
of  Alba.  (Cramcr'f  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  «ef?> 
^-But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  qoestiea  respecting 
the  real  origin  of  Rome. 

1.  Origin  of  lUmg. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  real  origin  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carries  it  back 
to  the  age  of  the  Pelasgians.  (Plut.,  Vit,  Rom,  imt.) 
The  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Arcadian  E  vender  on  the  Pal- 
atine Mount.  The  relijgion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
sanction  this  belief.  "Die  same  opinion  was  probably 
bekl,  at  least  by  the  eariiest  of  the  many  writers  who, 
according  to  Dionvsius,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian 
city.  {Dion,  Hal.,  1,  39.)  If  any  by  this  ezpressioQ 
meant  that  it  was  Etruscan,  we  may  oppose  ta  this 
the  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  Etrurian  sway  waa 
not  extended  so  far  south  as  the  k>wer  part  ef  the  Ti- 
ber till  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  expreaa  testimony  that 
Rome  was  a  Siculian  town.  Varro  informa  us,  thai 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  Siculi  were  sprang 
fipom  Rome  (L.  X.,  4,  10) ;  and  the  legend  of  Antio>- 
cfaus  has  been  preserved,  which  derived  the  appeHa* 
tion  of  the  Siceli  in  CEnotria  and  Sicily  from  a  my»hie 
chief  Sieelus,  who  fled  from  Rome,  and  was  enter* 
uined  by  Merges,  king  of  CEnotria.  {Dion.  Hal,  1, 
73.)  It  is  scsroely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Sieekie 
ia  a  personification  of  the  notion,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  record  of  its  origina)  seat,  and  of  ila  sobseqiient 
migration.  The  eonsidentions  which  lend  to  show 
that  the  Siceli  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelasgkm  tribe,  will 
be  found  under  another  article.  {Vid.  Sienh.)  The 
Siceli  fled  from  the  Opiei ;  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Latt- 
um  were  overpowered  by  the  Caeci,  who  were  probap- 
biy  an  Opican  or  Oscan  tribe.  Whether  Rome  felt 
into  the  bands  of  the  eonquerore  we  cannot  be  cerUhi, 
but  it  ia  very  probable.    It  is  thus  we  most  hiterprec 
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«k»  hffeiid  pnmrwi  by  Phituch,  thtt  Romoa,  kiiif 
of  dM  Latins,  expelled  the  TyirheniftDe.  {PltU.,  Vii, 
Rom.)  Soeh  e  coeqaeat  would  give  riae  to  tiie  tradi- 
tion tliat  Rome  wae  founded  aa  a  colony  from  Alba. 
Palatiom,  the  aetUement  on  the  PkJatine  Hill,  probably 
took  ica  name  from  Palatium,  a  town  of  the  Oacan 
Aboriginea,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apenninee.  {Dien. 
Hal.,  1,  14.) 

3.  Original  nU,  aiid  mbscqtieni  growth  of  Rome. 

All  traditiona  agroe,  that  the  original  aite  of  Rome 
waa  on  the  Palatine,  whether  they  ascribe  ita  foonde* 
tion  to  Evander  or  to  Romulus.  The  steepness  of 
the  sides  of  the  hill  would  be  ita  natural  defence ;  and 
on  one  quarter  it  waa  atiU  £mber  atrengthened  by  a 
ewamp  which  lay  between  the  hill  and  river,  wweh 
was  aJfterward  drained  and  called  the  Yelabrnm.  In 
the  course  of  time  dwellings  sprung  op  around  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  but  the  PaUtine  must  atiU  have  re- 
mained the  citadel  of  the  growing  town ;  jnat  aa  at 
Athene  that  which  was  the  originabcity  (iroA^)  be- 
came eventunlly  the  Acropolia  (^poiro^).  Theae 
euburba  were  enclosed  with  a  Une,  nrobably  a  rude 
iortification,  which  the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled 
him  to  trace,  and  which  he  caUs  the  pomarium  of 
Romulus,  (ilim.,  13,  S4.)  It  ran  nnder  three  sides 
of  the  hill :  the  fourth  side  was  occupied  by  the  swamp 
juat  mentioned,  where  it  waa  neitbsf  needful  nor  poe- 
eible  to  cany  a  wall  The  ancient  city  compriaed 
within  this  outline,  or,  possibly,  only  the  city  on  the 
eummit  of  the  hill,  waa  called  hy  Roman  antiquariea 
the  "  Squaro  Rome**  (Jioma  Quadrata.^-'Enmiu,  ap, 
F^t.,  t.  «.  QuadraU  ManuL.-^PUa.^  Vit,  Rom.--- 
JHo  CatSnfragm.'^Dion.  Hal.,  1,  88).  Then  is 
feaeon  ie  auppoae,  that  aome  at  leaat  of  tb^  adiacent 
hills  wero  the  aeat  of  similar  settlements.  The  le- 
gend of  the  twin  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  ap- 
pears  to  have  ariaen  from  the  proiimity  to  Rome  of 
a  kindred  town  called  Remoria,  either  on  the  Avon- 
tine,  or  on  an  eminence  somewhat  more  diatant  to- 
warda  the  sea.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  ^S.—NieMr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  1,  note  618.) — The  firat  enlargement  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
Ute  Calian  Hill^  which,  aa  we  ahall  preaently  ahow,  waa 
probably  occupied  b^  a  difierent  tribe  from  the  people 
pi  the  Palatine.  Dionyaina  apeaka  of  RomuluaN  aa 
hoMinffbeth  the  Palatine  and  the  C«lian  Mount  (%, 
60).  The  next  addition  to  the  city  was  the  Eaqui- 
line  Hill.  The  featival  of  Septimontium  preaeryed 
the  memorv  of  a  time  when  Rome  included  only  Pa- 
latium, with  ita  adjacent  regtona,  Velia,  Cermalna,  and 
Fagutal ;  the  C»Uan  HiU ;  and  Oppiua  and  Ciapius, 
the  two  eommiu  of  the  Eaquiline.  {Fc$tU9t  e.  v.  Sep- 
iimoniium.^Nielfuhr,  vol.  1,  p.  882.)  The  Capito- 
line,  Qnirinal,  and  Vicinal  Hilla  were  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  the  pommrium :  the  Aventine  waa  al- 
waya  excluded  from  the  halbwed  boundaiy,  even  when 
it  waa  enbstantially  a  part  of  the  city.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  notion  that  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills, 
vras  fitted  originally  to  cireomstaneea  different  from 
thoae  to  wbach  it  was  afterward  applied.-^The  Quirinal 
and  Capitoline  Hilla  aeem  to  have  been  the  aeat  of  a 
Sabine  aettlement,  dietinot  irom  the  Rome  on  the 
Palatine,  and  in  early  tiroes  even  hoetile  to  it  The 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romolua,  the 
rope  air  the  Sabine  virgins,  involves  an  hiatorical  mean- 
ing. It  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when  the  Romans 
did  not  poeaess  the  right  of  intermaRiage  with  eome 
neighbeorinf  Sabine  states,  end  sought  to  extott  it  hy 
force  of  arms.  {Niehuhr,  vol.  I,  p.  3860  By  the 
right  of  intermarriage  {eotmmhmm)  la  meant  the  m»- 
tual  reeogmtion,  that  tk#  children  of  perenta,  citisene 
of  the  two  states,  were  entitled  t»  the  fuU  rank  «f 


oitixens  in  the  state  of  their  father.    Thin  right  attoog 
the  ancient  states  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  was  ee- 
tablished  only  by  express  Heaty.    A  citisen  might  live 
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with  n  foreign  wonaa  ae  hie  wile;  hot,  wieai  lbs ii^ 
termarriafle  were  aaactioned  by  poUic  compact,  Us 
children  loet  their  paternal  rank.    Niebohr  bu  ob- 
served, that  even  the  poetic  Ingand  did  net  icgiid 
Rome  as  a  genuine  and  lawful  colony  from  aSw; 
otherwise  it  would,  from  the  very  beginningf  have  en- 
joyed the  right  of  intermairiage  with  the  mother  city 
and  the  other  Latin  towna;  and  there  wonid  have 
been  no  conaiatency  in  the  atory  of  the  want  of  wom- 
en <vol.  1,  note  638).*-^In  the  narrative  of  the  war 
with  the  Latins,  Livy  calls  Tatina  only  king  of  the  Sa- 
binea  ;  but  when  he  mentione  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  tbe  Sabine  appellation  Qntntea  wae  extended  to 
the  people  of  Romolua,  he  derivee  it  from  Cnzas. 
(Lto.,  1,  10,  18.)    Dionysios  baa  IbUowed  the  An- 
naUata,  who  expreaaly  apeeified  Guraa  aa  the  east  ef 
the  kingdom  of  Tatins.    Stnbo  adopted  the  same 
tradition.    Now,  when  we  conaider  the  exceedingly 
narrow^limiu  within  which  all  the  other  incidents  of 
the  early  Roman  traditions  are  confined,  and  even  tbe 
historical  events  of  the  first  yean  of  the  republic,  aftar 
the  kinffly  dominion  of  the  city  was  rednced,  it  seams 
very  umikely  that  Rome,  in  ice  infancy,  eoold  hare 
come  into  collision  with  Onree,  which  wae  distant 
from  it  more  than  twenty  milee.    Moreover,  nothiag 
ia  told  of  the  war'beforo  the  aeiaure  of  the  Gspitohne 
Hill.    This  is  the  point  from  which  all  the  attackf  of 
the  Sabines  proceed.    Again,  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  retnm  of  Tatios  to 
Cures.    He  apparently  deserta  hie  old  dominion,  and 
eatablishes  himlself  and  his  Sabinee  on  the  Capiteliiie 
and  Quirinal  HiUs.    {Dion.  HaL,  9,  46,  60.)    The 
senate  of  the  people  of  Bomnlne  and  Tatiue  met  in 
conference  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  Hills ;  and  as  the  Palatine  wae  the  propsr 
seat  of  the  one,  so  the  OapitoUne  moat  have  been  that 
of  the  other.    Cures  vanishes  from  onr  sight;  and 
though  the  union  of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabine  peo- 
ple, with  whom  they  had  warred,  endured  unbroken, 
there  is  no  trace  of  their  poaaeaeing  n  wider  territeiy 
than  the  district  imme^tely  adjacent  to  the  hills  of 
Rome.^-Theee  considerations  are  sufficient  to  expose 
the  inconsistency  of  the  vulgar  legend  :  but  the  testi- 
mony to  the  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  Sabines 
with  the  Roman  people  is  far  too  atrong  to  be  sat 
aside.    The  moot  probable  suppesitiott  ie,  ae  hae  been 
before  stated,  that  the  Sabines,  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  natieoal  existence  extended  thcmaelvse 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  had  advanced  even 
to  the  neighbooihood  of  Reme,  and  had  eeUblished  a 
seUlenient  en  tbs  Quninal  and  Capitoline  Hilla.    Of 
this  town  the  Capitoline  moat  have  been  the  citadel 
It  was  likewise  tha  aeat  of  ite  religiona  worship:  for 
tbe  pontifical  books  recorded,  that,  before  the  boilding 
of  the  Capitol,  ita  aite  was  eocopied  by  ebrines  and 
fence  eoneeerated  by  Tatina.    {Jao.,  I,  56.)    Tatios 
we  can  scaicely  regard  ae  a  more  certainly  hiatorical 
penonage  than  Romoloe,  though  tbe  ateiy  of  his  dcsth 
at  Lavininm  hae  an  historical  aspect,     tie  in  only  the 
personification  ef  the  tribe  of  tbe  Titieneoe  or  Tities» 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  their  neme  from  him. 
But  hie  people  had  a  real  exiatence.    Tbe  name  sf 
their  town  has  been  lost :  their  own  name  was  un- 
doubtedly Quiritse.    This  people  lived  in  eloee  neigh- 
bouriiDod  with  the  Romana  on  the  Palatiae ;  but  they 
were  of  difierent,  end  even  hostile  races,  and  no  inte^ 
eourae  subsisted  between  them.    Betwoen  two  ftt^ 
states,  eo  situated  in  immediato  neighbourfaflsd,  it  ie 
not  at  all  tmprohahle  that  women  may  bavo  been  a 
cause  ef  contention.    We  can  gather  6om  the  tmdi* 
tione  that  war  took  place  between  then,  vsliioh  ended 
at  last  in  n  compact,  by  which  not  only  tho  right  of 
intermairiage,  aod  a  cemmnnitj  of  all  othef  rights* 
wen  granted,  but  the  Iwo  netiorn  were  oombined  intA 
one.    We  can  even  trace  tbe  stores  of  their  union. 
It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  feoenl  wuon.    Each 
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people  bad  iti  own  king  and  ite  own  aeaato ;  and  ibay 
only  mot  to  confer  upon  matters  of  common  intereat. 
Afterward  one  king  waa  acknowledged  aa  the  oommon 
chief  of  the  united  people:  the  two  aenatea  became 
one  body»  and  conaolted  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
ataie :  the  national  namea  of  Romans  and  Qoiritea 
were  extended  indifiexently  to  both  diviaions  of  the 
citiaens;  and  they  were  no  k>nger  distinguiahed  aa 
nationa,  bat  only  aa  tribea  of  the  aame  people,  under 
the  denomination  of  Ramnea  and  Titianaea. 

8.  Earfy  Ronuln  Triba, 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  divided 
into  three  tribes ;  and,  besides  the  Ramnes  and  Titi- 
anaea, a  third  tribe  appeara,  who  are  called  Luceres. 
That  they  were  looked  upon  aa  an  important  element 
in  the  atate,  is  manifest  from  the  legend  that  Roma 
waa  the  danghter  of  Italoa  and  Lnceria.  Aa  the  dia- 
iinction  of  the  two  former  tribes  arose  (rom  the  dif- 
ference of  their  national  origin,  ao  we  mav  conclude 
that  the  Lucerea  were  a  people  of  a  third  race,  and 
united  either  by  confederacy  or  subjection  with  the 
other  two.  The  origin  of  the  Titienses  la  distinctly 
marked :  they  were  Sabinea.  That  of  the  first  tribe, 
the  Ramnes,  the  genuine  Romana  of  the  Palatine,  is 
not  so  clear  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Opican  atock  of  the  Latina.  From  theae  cir- 
cumstaacea  we  might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
third  tribe,  the  Lucerea,  were  the  remains  of  a  people 
of  the  Pelasffian  race.  They  are  always  enumerated 
in  the  third  place,  as  the  Ramnes  are  in  the  first,  which 
accords  well  with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  comjuered 
and  aubject  clasa.  But  there  ia  evidence  that  points 
more  directly  to  this  conclusion.  Though  the  origin 
of  the  Luceres  waa  accounted  uncertain  by  the  Ro- 
man histortana,  so  that  Livy  does  not  venture  to  assign 
a  cause  for  their  name  (I«e.,  1«  13),  yet  it  was  gen* 
erally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Ctrascan  Lu- 
cumo,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  Tatius. 
(Vmrro,  L.  i.,  4,  9.— Cic.,  Repub.,  2,  S.^Propert., 
4,  1,  29.)  Now  "  Locumo'*  waa  only  a  title  miata- 
kan  for  a  proper  name,  so  that  nothing  could  be  de- 
rived from  It,  even  if  the  incidents  of  the  legend  were 
received  aa  historical  facta.  Moreover,  the  Etruscana, 
in  Uie  infancy  of  Rome,  had  not  penetrated  ao  far  to 
the  south.  But  the  atoiy  becomea  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  we  have  here  the  customary  confusion  between 
the  Etruscana  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  alliea  of 
.  the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  were  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pe- 
laagian. people,  a  portion  of  the  old  inhabitanta  of  La- 
Cinm.  bionysius  adds  a  circumstance  to  the  legend 
which  confirms  this  hypothesis.  He  saya  that  Lucu- 
mo  brought  his  Tyrrhenians  from  the  city  Solonium 
(3, 37).  No  such  city  ia  known  to  have  eziated ;  but 
the  level  tnct  on  the  aeacoast  south  of  the  Tiber, 
luring  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Laurentum 
MMnA  Latinium  on  the  other,  waa  called  the  Solonian 
pfein.  Thia  region  Dionyaioa  probably  found  men- 
tioned in  soflM  annala ;  thia  would  aaauredly  be  the 
seat  of  Pelasgkin  Latina ;  and  in  thia  very  direction 
we  are  expressly  tokl  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
extended  most  widely.  (JVte&ttAr,  vol.  1,  note  789.) 
The  Tynhenian  or  Pelaagian  origin  of  the  Luceres 
nay  be  deduced  yet  more  clear^  from  the  legend 
which  described  their  leader  aa  Lucerua,  king  of  Ar- 
dee.  (FestWt  «.  v.  Ltuerenget.)  If  we  inquire  for 
the  town  or  chief  aettlement  of  the  I^ucerea,  we  ahall 
find  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  waa  upon  the  Celian 
HilK  We  have  aeen  that,  according  to  one  tradition, 
Romulus  waa  aupposed  to  possess  the  Palatine  and 
the  Calian,  while  Tatiua  and  his  Quiritea  held  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  (i>ion.  Hal.,  2, 60. )  Aa 
the  latter  hills  were  the  seat  of  the  second  tribe,  ^ 
Titienaes ;  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Ramnea,  the  firat 
ftod  genuine  Romana,  it  aeema  reaaonable  to  conclude 
that  the  Ciriiaii  waa  tht  site  of  the  third  a&d  auljeet 
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tribe,  the  Luceiee.  Meraover,  then  ia  a  traditioi, 
though  a  confoeed  one,  that  the  Cslian  took  ita  name 
fiN>m  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuacan  chief,  Celiua  or  Galea, 
an  auxiliary  of  Romulus ;  in  short,  the  Luoumo  froaa 
whom  the  Lucerea  were  aoppoaedto  deduce  their  w- 
pellation.  (JWon.  HoL,  2,  9fi,-^Varro^  X..  L.,  4,  8, 
8.— Fm/m,  a.  e.  CaUus  Moim.—TaCf  Atm.^  4,  66.) 

4.  Of  Patricums  and  CUenU;  amd  of  the  PUbeidn 
Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  the  city,  tboae 
who  coUM  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  constituted 
the  Patrician  Order,  the  term  Patrkn  being  equivalent 
totngamii  (Lte.,  10,8.— Ctnaa<#,ap.  Feet.,  s,  «.  Pa- 
tridot)  i  and  to  them  alone  belonged  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  The''  rest  of  the  people  were 
aubject  to  the  kii^  and  to  the  body  of  the  Patriciana : 
and  each  man,  with  hia  household,  waa  attached,  un* 
der  the  appellation  of  Client,  to  the  head  of  some,Pa« 
triciaa  lamily,  whom  he  waa  bound  to  aerve,  and  from 
whom  he  looked  for  protection  and  help.  It  haa  al* 
ready  been  stated,  that  after  the  Sabine  war  and  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Romulua  and  Tatius,  the  citi* 
sens  were  diatributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 
ffiven  the  namea  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Lucerea  \ 
Siese  three  primitive  tribes  were  aubdivided  into  thirty 
ckri^t  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  the  national  aaaembly  the 
people  were  called  together  in  their  ctirur  .*  the  votea 
of  the  householders  m  each  curia  were  taken  in  the 
aeparate  twta ;  and  the  votea  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  thirty  ewruB  determined  the  busineas  before  the 
assembly.  This  aaaembly  was  called  the  Comitia  Cv^ 
riata,  Beaidea  thia  popular  aaaembly,  there  waa  a  se- 
lect and  perpetual  council,  called  the  aenate.  At  ita 
first  institution  it  was  composed  of  a  hundred  chief 
men  of  the  Patrician  order.  Ten  of  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  the  reat ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  all, 
waa  intruated  the  cue  of  the  city  whenever  the  king 
ahould  be  absent  in  war.  After  the  completion  of  the 
union  with  the  people  of  Tatius,  the  senate  was  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  Sabinea ;  and  the  firat 
Tarquiniua  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. The  aenators  admitted  by  Tarquinius  were  call- 
ed "Fathers  of  the  Less  Houses  or  Kins"  (JPatrtM 
Minorum  Gentium) ;  and  the  old  senators,  "  Fathera 
of  ^e  Greater  Houses  or  Kins'*  (Fatree  Majcrum 
Gentium),  Such  is  a  correct,  although  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  forma  of  the  primitive  constitution. — The 
leading  feature  in  thia  outline  ia  the  position  that  the 
original  population  of  Rome  waa  comflKMed  only  of  the 
Patrician  order  and  their  Clients.  Upon  this  state- 
ment all  our  authoritiea  are  agreed,  either  by  expreaa 
aaaertion  or  implied  consent.  But  this  statement  ia 
generally  acconipanied  by  another,  arising  from  a  false 
conception,  which  haa  obacured  and  embarraased  the 
whole  course  of  early  Roman  history.  The  Clienta 
areauppoaed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Plebeiana. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeians  aa  a 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  Patrician  body,  but  Clienta 
individual]^,  in  relation  to  their  psiticular  patrona. 
Such,  at  leaat,  ia  the  explicit  statement  of  Bionyaiu^ 
and  oif  Plutarch,  who  has  followed  his  authority ;  and 
thia  view  of  the  matter  haa  been  adopted  without 
queation  by  modem  writera.  This,  however^  is  a  poa« 
itive  error.  The  Pleba,  or  Commonalty,  waa  of  more 
recent  origin ;  and  the  Plebeiana,  in  their  civil  righta, 
held  a  middle  place  between  the  ruling  Patricians  and 
their  dependant  clienta.  One  proof  of  this,  and  per- 
hapa  the  atrongeat  that  can  be  adduced,  ia  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Curiata.  This  great  na- 
tional council  waa  the  moat  important  of  all  the  inati- 
tuticma  connected  with  the  curuB.  At  iu  first  origin, 
and  aa  long  aa  it  continued  to  have  a  real  eziatence, 
it  waa  eompoaed  exoluaively  of  the  Patrician  order. 
(Dion,  Hat.,  2,  21.)  It  cannot  be  thought  strange 
thai  ttM  Clientay  an  iaierioK  oid«i  of  men,  peisonafij 
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dependant  on  individQalfl  of  the  Patrician  body,  should 
not  appear  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  state.  The 
ffreat  aittinction  which  demands  our  attention  is  this, 
tliat  the  Plebeians  were  still  more  certainly  excluded 
iiom  it.  Even  when  the  Plebeian  state  had  grown  up 
to  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  it  had  its  pe- 
culiar magistrates,  and  was  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  even  then 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  exclusively  Patrician,  and 
the  Plebeians  had  no  part  in  them.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curie, 
•nd  the  still  farther  division  into  Gtntet^  or  Houses, 
had  respect  only  to  the  original  stock  of  the  nation  ; 
and  this  original  stock  kept  itself  disUnc^  from  the 
hody  of  new  cUizens^  which  was  added  by  conquest, 
or  sprung  up  insensibly  from  other  causes.  The  Cli- 
ents, inasmuch  as  tliey  were  attached  to  individual 
Patricians,  were  attached  to  the  Gentes ;  and  so  may 
be  considered,  in  this  sense,  as  included  in  the  greater 
divisions  ef  curia  and  tribes ;  although  it  is  manifest 
that  they  could  not  appear  as  members  of  the  curia, 
when  these  were  called  together  as  the  component 

Srts  of  the  sovereign  popular  assembly.  But  the 
ebeians  erew  up  as  a  separate  body  by  the  side  of 
the  originu  Patncian  citizens,  and  were  never  incor- 
porated in  their  peculiar  divisions.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  Oentes.  or  of  the  curia,  or  of  the  three 
tribes ;  consequently  they  l^d  no  share  in  the  Comi- 
tia Curiata ;  and  this  assembly,  in  which  resided  the 
•  supreme  power  of  the  state,  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  exclusively  Patrician.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  this  distinction  to  a  right  view 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  successive  changes ; 
and,  indeed,  to  a  right  notion  of  the  whole  internal 
history,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  made  up 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  orders. 
Yet  this  distinction  was  overlooked  by  all  the  writers 
en  Roman  history ;  and  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  the  superficial  theory  of  Dionysius,  who 
represented  the  government  of  ilome  as  thproughly 
democratica)  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
conceived  the  public  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  styte,  with  the  exception 
pf  boasebold  slaves. 

ft.  Of  the  Patrician  Gentts  or  H<m»eM, 

The  Patrician  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  compre- 
hended in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  Chntes 
(Kina  or  Houses).  The  word  Kin  would  be  the  most 
exact  translation  of  Gen$ ;  but  as  this  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  particular  phrases,  and  as  the  trans- 
lators of  Niebohr  have  rendered  Gens  by  House,  the 
latter  term  is  now  generally  adopted.  (Pkilol.  Muse- 
urn.  No  2,  p.  348.)  The  members  of  the  same  Gens 
were  called  Gentiles.  In  each  house  were  contained 
several  distinct  families.  It  is  probable  that  these 
families  were  originally  single  households  ;  but  where 
their  numbers  increased,  they  became  families  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  the  term.  From  the  etymology 
of  the  tenn  Gens,  it  is  evident  that  a  connexion  by 
})irth  and  kindred  was  held  to  subsist  among  all  the 
inembers  of  the  same  house.  The  name  of  the  house 
seems  always  to  have  been  derived  from  some  mythic 
tiero ;  and  in  the  popular  belief,  the  hero  from  whom 
the  home  was  named  was  regarded  as  a  common  an- 
cestor. Thus  the  Julian  boose  waa  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  Julus,  the  son  of  ^neas  ( Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70. 
— Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  T89)  ;  and  the  Valerian  house  was 
derived  from  Volesus,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatius.  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  46.)  Even  those 
whose  superior  information  enabled  them  to  reject 
these  fabulous  genealogies,  adhered  to  the  notion  of 
an  original  connexion  by  birth ;  and  a  fictitious  and 
conventional  kindred  waa  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  house.  In  describing  this  kindred 
9f  ihe  QtntUes  w  fiocHip«i  j»nd  oooveotional,  we  do 


not  mean  to  assert  that  in  no  case  did  such  a  con- 
nexion really  exiat.  No  doubt  what  were  called 
Houses  were  first  formed  by  natural  consanguiaiiy. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  natural  alliances  bad  sog- 
geated  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  that  families  not 
akin  to  one  another  had  been  distributed  into  houses  by 
some  legislative  power.  This  will  appear  certain,  if 
we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  preciis 
numerical  divisions  which  will  be  explained  presently. 
If  it  be  true  that  originally  each  euria  contained  tea 
gentes,  and  each  gens  ten  householders,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  exact  division  must  have  been  made  arbitrari- 
ly. A  precisely  similar  division  exisited  among  the 
ancient  Athenians.  The  Eupatrida,  a  body  which 
corresponds  to  the  Patrician  order  at  Rome,  were  di- 
vided into  four  Phyla,  which  correapond  to  the  three 
Roman  tribes  ;  each  Phyla  into  three  Phratria,  which 
correspond  to  the  Curie ;  and  each  Phratria  into  thir- 
ty Genoa  or  Houses ;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
Houses  was  three  hundred  and-  sixty.  The  Athenian 
Houses  were  distinguished  by  names  of  a  patronymic 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hero  or  mythie 
ancestor.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fictitious  kindred, 
and  though  all  the  terms  which  expressed  the  relaiion 
were  derived  etymologieally  from  the  notion  of  con- 
nexion by  birth,  the  authorities  from  which  we  draw 
our  precise  knowledge  of  the  institution  directly  and 
pointedly  deny  the  reality  of  auch  a  connexion,  and 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Genoa  to  an  arbitrary  di- 
vision. (Pollux,  8,  9,  111.  — HarpocraHon,  s.  s.  ytv- 
vijrai. — Niebukr,  vol.  1,  note  796.)  The  great  bond 
of  union  among  the  members  of  a  House  was  a  psrtici- 
pation  in  its  common  religious  rites.  It  seems  that 
each  House  had  ita  peculiar  solemnities,  which  were 
performed  at  a  staled  time  and  place.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  fitting  age,  the  children  of  the 
Gens  were  admitted  to  these  solemnities,  and  publicly 
recognised  as  members  of  it ;  just  as  in  Attica,  at  the 
feast  of  Apaturia,  Athenian  citixens  of  the  pure  blood 
were  admitted  and  registered  in  their  hereditary  Phra- 
tria.— We  have  spoken  of  the  Gentes  as  pertaining 
only  tp  the  Patricians.  This  is  afiinried  upon  direct 
testimony.  {Iav.,  10,  8. — Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  p.  316, 
note  821.)  But,  in  making  this  statement,  we  roost 
bear  in  mind  that  constraetions  of  a  similar  nature  ex- 
iated  among  the  Plebeians,  which  had  their  origin  when 
the  subject  and  municipal  towns  were  independent 
states.  The  Gentile  connexions  of  the  Plebeians  were 
older  than  their  character  as  Roman  citizens.  Thus,, 
the  Caecilii,  though  Plebeians  at  Rome,  were  Patri- 
cians of  Praneste,  and  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  their 
house  Caculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan.  The  distinction 
between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Houaes  was,  in  ths 
first  place,  that  every  Patrician  was  a  member  of  a 
House,  while,  among  the  Plebeians,  comparatively  but 
few  families  could  claim  the  honours  of  hereditary  no- 
bility ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Patrician 
Houses  were  constituent  elements  of  the  Romsn  state. 
Their  existence  affected  the  conatitution  of  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation,  the  Comilia  Curiata  and  the 
aenate,  and  their  internal  laws  and  usages  were  part 
of  the  common  law  ef  the  Roman  people ;  while  of 
the  Plebeian  Houses  the  state  took  no  cognisance. — 
The  nature  of  the  Roman  Gentes  may  be  illustiated 
in  some  points  by  the  analogy  of  the  Galic  clans.  All 
who  bebnged  to  the  Gens  or  to  the  Clan  bore  a  com- 
mon name.  But  aa  the  clan  contained  not  only  the 
freemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  the  Duinhewasals, 
who  were  the  companions  of  the  chief  and  (he  warri- 
ors of  the  clan,  but  also  their  dependants,  to  whom 
was  left  their  scanty  tillage  and  the  keeping  of  the 
cattle,  and  who,  if  ever  they  were  called  to  follow  the 
warlike  array  of  the  clan,  were  imperfectly  armed,  and 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranks;  so  the  Roman  Gens 
consisted  of  the  freebom  Patricans  and  of  their  Clients. 
And  our  tiieoiy,  thiit,  notwUheUiiding  th*  ponvviitioiial 
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kindred  of  tbe  (hntOet,  the  Gentee  were  nelly,  in 
manj  caaee,  composed  of  famitiee  which  had  no  ne- 
tional  conaanguiuity,  but  bad  been  arbitrarily  arranged 
in  them,  wiU  appear  leas  strange  when  we  remember 
that  not  only  the  DundtewaHtli,  but  the  meanest  fol- 
lowers of  a  Highland  clan,  claim  kindred  with  their 
chief,  although,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  shown,  by 
the  strictest  historical  evidence,  that  the  chief  and  his 
blood  relations  are  of  an  entirely  different  race  from 
the  rest  of  the  clan.  The  clansmen  are  Gaels  or  Celts, 
while  the  chief  is  not  unfrequently  of  Norman  descent. 
(Malden^s  Roman  HiMlary,  p.  123,  stqq.) 

RoMULiojB,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  Romulus,  their  first  king,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city.    (Virg.y  Mn.,  8,  688.) 

RoMdLDB,  accord  inffto  the  old  poetic  legend,  was  the 
•on  of  Mars  and  Ilia  orRea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
and  was  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  Amulius, 
who  had  uaurped  the  throne  of  Alba,  in  defiance  of  the 
right  of  his  elder  brother  Nnmitor,  ordered  the  infants 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  their  mother  to  be 
buried  alive,  the  doom  of  a  vestal  virgin  who  violated 
her  vow  of  chaatity.  The  river  happened  at  that  time 
to  have  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  two  infants 
were  not  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  atream,  but 
drifted  along  the  margin,  till  the  basket  which  contain- 
ed them  became  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  wild  vine 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  At  this  time  a  she- 
wolf,  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  suckled  the 
infants,  and  carried  them  to  her  den  amona  the  thickets 
hard  by.  Here  they  were  found  by  Faoatulns,  the  king's 
herdsman,  who  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laurentia, 
by  whom  they  were  carefully  nursed,  and  named  Romu- 
lus and  Remus.  The  two  youths  grew  up,  employed  in 
the  labours,  the  sports,  and  the  perus  of  the  pastoral  oc- 
cupation of  their  foster-father.  But,  like  the  two  sons 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  not  be  quite  con- 
cealed. Their  superior  mien,  courage,  and  abilities 
soon  acquired  for  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  young  compeers,  and  they  became  leaders  of  the 
youthful  herdsmen  in  their  contests  with  robbers  or  with 
rivals.  Having  quarrelled  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nu- 
mitor, whose  flocks  were  accustomed  to  graze  on  the 
neighbourinf  hill  Aventinus,  Remus  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  dragged  before  Numitor  to  be  pun- 
ished. While  Numitor,  struck  with  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  youth,  and  influenced  by  the  secret  stirrings  of 
nature  within,  was  hesitating  what  -punishment  to  in- 
flict, Romulus,  accompanied  by  Faustuloa,  haatened  to 
the  rescue  of  Remus.  On  their  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
secret  of  their  origin  was  discovered,  and  a  plan  was 
speedily  organized  for  the  expulsion  of  Amuliua,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
throne,  lliis  was  soon  accompliahed ;  but  the  twin- 
brothers  felt  little  disposition  to  remain  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  at  Alba,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  rude 
liberty  and  power  to  which  they  faiad  been  accustomed 
among  their  native  hills.  They  therefore  requested 
from  their  mndfather  permission  to  build  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  their  lives  had  been  so 
niiraculously  preserved.  Scarcely  had  this  permission 
been  granted,  when  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  the  site,  the  name,  and  the  sover* 
eignty  of  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
Romulus  wished  it  to  be  built  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
to  be  called  by  his  name ;  Remus  preferred  the  Aven- 
tine,  and  his  own  name.  To  terminate  their  dispute 
amicably,  tbey  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill,  Remus  on  the  Aventine.  At  sunrise  Remus 
saw  six  vultures,  and  immediately  after  Romulus  saw 
twelve.  The  superiority  was  adjudged  to  Romulus, 
because  he  had  seen  the  greater  number;  asainst 
which  decision  Remus  remonstrated  indignantnr,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  first  received  an  omen.  Rom- 
ulus then  proceeded  to  mark  oat  the  boundaries  for 


the  wall  of  the  intended  city.  This  was  done  by  a 
plough  with  a  brazen  ploughshare,  drawn  by  a  bull 
and  a  heifer,  and  so  direct^  that  the  furrow  should 
fall  inward.  The  plough  was  lifted  and  carried  over 
the  spacea  intended  to  be  left  for  gates ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  square  apace  was  marked  out,  including  Uie 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  its 
base,  termed  Roma  Quadrata.  This  took  place  on  the 
81st  April,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shq>herds.  While  the  wall  was  beginning 
to  rise  above  the  aurface,  Remus,  whose  mind  was  stiu 
rankling  with  his  discomfiture,  leaped  over  it,  scorn- 
fully saying,  **  Shall  such  a  wall  as  that  keep  your 
city  t**  Immediately  Romulus,  or,  as  others  say,  Ce- 
ler,  who  had  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  wall, 
struck  him  dead  to  the  ground  with  the  implement 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  **  So  periah 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  these  ramparts.** 
By  this  event  Romulus  vras  left  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  city;  yet  he  felt  deep  remorse  at  his  brother's 
£ite,  buried  him  honourably,  and,  when  he  sat  to  ad- 
minister justice,  placed  an  empty  seat  by  his  side,  with 
a  sceptre  and  crown,  as  if  acknowledging  the  right  of 
his  brother  to  the  possession  of  equal  power.  To 
augment  as  speedily  aa  possible  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, Romulus  set  apart,  in  his  new  city,  a  place  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  there  pio- 
tectod  from  his  pursuers.  By  this  device  the  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  in  tnales,  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  females ;  for  the  adjoininff  states,  regard- 
ing the  followers  of  Romulus  as  littfo  better  than  a 
horde  of  briganda,  refused  to  sanction  intermarriages. 
But  the  schemes  of  Romulus  were  not  to  be  so  frus- 
trated. In  honour  of  the  eod  Census,  he  proclaimed 
Simes,  to  which  he  invitea  the  neighbounnff  states, 
rest  numbers  came,  accompanied  by  their  families ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,  the  Roman  youth,  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  snatched  np 
the  unmarried  women  in  their  arms,  and  carried  them 
off  by  force.  This  outrage  was  immediately  resented, 
and  Romulus  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  all 
the  neighbourinff  states.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  though 
those  states  had  sustained  a  common  injury,  they  did 
not  unite  their  forces  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  singly,  and  were  each  in  turn  defeated ;  Cas- 
nma,  Crustumerium,  and  Antemnss  fell  successively 
before  the  Roman  arms.  Romulus  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Acron,  king  of  Canina,  and  bore  off  his  spoils, 
dedicating  them,  as  $voHa  apma,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  towns  was 
seized  by  the  victors ;  and  such  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  as  were  willing  to  remove  to  Rome  were  re- 
ceived as  free  citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  avenge  the  insult  which  thej  bad  sustained^ 
had  collected  together  forces  under  Titus  Tatius,  king 
of  the  Quirites.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  meet 
so  stronff  an  army  m  the  field,  and  withdrew  within 
their  waUs.  They  had  previously  placed  their  flocks 
in  what  they  thought  a  place  of  aafety,  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  which,  strong  as  it  wss  by  nature,  they  had 
still  farther  secured  by  additional  fortifications.    Tar- 

Kia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  that  fortress, 
ving  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  to 
betray  the  acoess  to  the  hill  for  the  omamenta  ther 
wore  upon  their  arms.  At  their  approach  she  opened 
the  gate,  and,  as  they  entered,  they  crushed  her  to 
death  beneath  their  ahields.  From  her  the  cliff  of  tha 
Capitoline  Hill  was  called  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Tha 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  regain  this  place  of  strength 
brougnt  on  a  general  engagement.  The  combat  was 
long  and  doubtful  At  one  time  the  Romans  were 
almost  driven  into  the  citv,  which  the  Sabines  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  alone  with  them,  when  fresh 
courage  was  infused  into  the  rogitives  in  consequence 
of  Romulus  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Sutor,  and  by 
a  stream  of  water  which  rasbed  out  of  the  temple  oi 
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Jtn«t,  9aA  swept  away  the  Sabinae  Crem  the  gat«i 
The  bloody  stra^le  waa  renewed  during  several  sue- 
ceiaiTe  days,  wiui  varioai  fortune  sod  great  mutual 
slaughter.  At  length,  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  carried  away,  and  who  were  now  reconciled  to 
their  fate,  ruahod  with  loud  outcries  between  the  com- 
batants, imploring  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  to 
spare  on  each  side  those  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  parties  paused ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tiona  were  united  into  one,  and  Romulus  snd  Tstius 
became  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  united  people.  But, 
though  united,  each  nation  continued  to  be  governed  by 
jta  own  king  and  senate.  During  the  double  sway  of 
Romulus  and  Tatius,  a  war  was  Undertaken  against 
the  Latin  town  of  Cameria,  which  was  reduced  and 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  people  were  admitted 
into  the  Roman  state,  as  had  bsen  done  with  those 
whom  Romulus  previously  subdued.  Tatius  was  soon 
afterward  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurentum^  because 
he  had  refused  to  do  them  justice  against  hb  kinemen, 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations  by  insulting  their 
ambassadprs.  The  death  of  Tatius  left  Romulus  sole 
monarch  of  Roma.  He  was  soon  engaged  iii^  a  war 
with  Fidens,  a  Tusaan  Settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  This  people  he  likewise  overcame,  and  placed 
in  the  city  a  Roman  colony.  This  war,  extending  the 
Roman  frontier,  led  to  a  hostile  collision  with  Veii,  in 
which  he  was  also  succeesful,  and  deprived  Veii,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria, 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  territories,  though  he  found  that 
the  city  itself  wae  too  strong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  its  dose.  One  day, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  review  of  his  army, 
on  a  plain  near  the  Lake  Capra,  the  sky  was  auddenly 
overcast  with  thick  darkness,  and  a  dreadful  temnest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arose.  The  people  flea  in 
dismay;  and,  when  the  storm  abated,  Romulus,  over 
whose  head  it  had  raged  most  fiercely,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumour  was  circulated,  that,  during  the 
tempest,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  his  (aiher, 
tJbe  god  Mars.  This  opinion  waa  speeduy  cdn&rmed 
by  the  report  of  Julius  Pioculus,  who  declared  that, 
aa  he  was  returning  by  night  from  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romulus  appeared  uoCo  him  in  a  form  of  more  than 
mortal  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Romans 
that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  the  earth ;  that  human  power  should  never  be 
able  to  withstand  her  people ;  aikd  that  he  himself  wouU 
be  their  geardian  god  Quirinus.  (PltU.,  Vit.  Ram.^ 
JUa.,  1,  4,  teqq.-^Dum,  Htil.^  dtc.) — So  terminates 
what  may  be  termed  the  legend  of  Romulua,  the  found- 
ar  and  first  king  of  Rome.  That  such  an  individual 
never  existed  ia  now  veiy  ^nerally  allowed,  and,  of 
eoone,  the  whole  narrative  ia  entirely  fabulous.  As 
to  Romulua  were  ascribed  all  those  civil  and  military 
institutiona  of  the  Romans  which  were  handed  down 
by  immemorial  tradition ;  those  customs  of  the  nation 
to  which  no  definite  origin  could  be  assigned ;  so  to 
Kuma  were  attributed  all  the  ordinances  and  eatablishr 
menta  of  the  national  religion.  As  the  idea  of  the  an* 
oient  polity  was  imbodied  under  the  name  of  Romu- 
Iw,  eo  was  the  klea  of  the  national  religion  uiider  the 
IMOM  of  Numa.  The  whole  stoiy  of  Romulus,  from 
die  violation  of  his  vestal  mother  b^  Mars,  till  the  end 
»{  hb  life,  when  ha  b  borne  away  m  doads  and  darkr 
oesa  by  his  divine  parent,  b  essentially  poetical.  In 
this,  aa  ia  ether  cases,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
Ibrm  ef  the  tradition  is  alto  toe  most  ancient  imd  gen- 
«ine :  and  the  variationa,  by  which  it  b  reduced  into 
aemething  physically  possible,  are  the  falaificationa  of 
later  writers,  who  opuid  not  understand  that,  in  popo* 
ktf  legends,  the  marvallous  cifcumetanoea  are  not  the 
(•nly  peiu  whbh  are  not  hbtoricaUy  trae^  and  that,  by 
^e  aubatiitttion  of  ooamumpbce  incidents,  they  were 
ipMling  agoodpotmvlthoQ^iinltbf  ag«pd  hbK»7. 
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RouDloa,  the  foonder  of  Rome,  Sa  aenly  the  Romu 
people  personified  as  an  individual.  It  waa  the  fash- 
ion in  ancient  tradition  to  repreaent  races  and  natioDs 
as  sprung  from  an  anceator,  or  composed  of  the  fol* 
lowers  of  a  leader,  whoee  name  they  continued  to 
besr ;  while,  in  reality,  the  name  of  the  fictitious  chief 
waa  derived  from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  the 
transactions  of  the  nation  were  not  unfroquently  de* 
acribed  as  the  exploits  of  the  simple  hero.  {HetksT' 
ingUm't  JRftory  of  JR^ms,  p.  4,  Mqq. — Maiden's  HiMt, 
Rome,  p.  132,  segq.) 

Romulus  Silviub,  I.  a  king  of  Alba. — ^11.  Momyl* 
lus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  the  west- 
em  empire  of  Rome.    {VitL  Auaustulus.) 

Roxas,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  who  expelled  the  TVr« 
rhenians  from  the  city  afterward  called,  from  him,  Ro- 
me. {PltU.,  Vii,  J2m.— Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Roma,  page  1172,  ook.  1.) 

RoBoU  Lax,  de  Theatrie,  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  685.    (Fid.  Otho  II.) 

RosciInum,  a  fortified  port  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium, 
below  Sybaris.  It  is  now  IZos#ajio.  The  haven  of 
the  Thurians,  by  name  Roecia,  was  nearer  the  ses,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  {Jtm.  AiU. — Proeep.f 
Rer.  Goih,,  a.— CraiiMr*#  Ane.  btUy,  voL  2,  p.  387.) 

Roscius,  I.  Q.,  a  Roman  actor,  from  his  surname 
Gallus  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul,  north 
of  the  Po,  although  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Xjana- 
viom  and  Aricia.  He  was  so  celebrated  on  the  suge 
that  hb  name  has  become,  in  modem  times,  a  usual 
term  to  designate  an  actor  of  extraordinary  excellence. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divination  (1,  36),  makes  hb 
brother  Quintus  say  that  the  younff  Roscius  was  found 
one  night  in  his  crsdle  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  sex- 
peat  ;  that  hb  father,  having  consulted  the  auspices 
respecting  this  prodigy,  they  told  him  that  hb  child 
would  attain  great  celebrity.  Quintus  adds,  that  a 
certain  PraxitMes  had  represented  thb  in  sculpture^ 
and  that  the  poet  Archies  hsd  celebrated  it  in  a  song. 
Roscius  had  some  defect  in  his  eyes,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  actor  who  uaed  the 
Greek  maak ;  the  performeia,  before  thia«  using  only 
cape  or  beavers,  and  having  their  faces  daubed  and 
dbguieed  with  the  leee  of  wine,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dramatic  art  in  Greece.  And  yet,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  the  mask 
waa  not  invariably  worn  even  by  Rosciue :  **  All,** 
says  Cicero,  **  depends  upon  the  face,  and  all  the  pow- 
er of  the  face  ia  centred  in  the  eyes.  Of  this  our  old 
men  are  the  best  judges,  for  they  wen  not  lavish  of 
their  applauao  even  to  Roscius  in  a  maak."  {Ik 
Or€t.,  3,  69.)  Valerius  Maximus  (8,  7)  states,  that 
Roschis  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  most  trifling 
gesture  which  he  was  to  mske  in  public  ;  and  Cicero 
relates,  that  though  the  house  of  thb  comedian  was  a 
kind  of  school  where  good  actora  were  formed,  yet 
Roaciua  declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom 
he  was  completely  satiafied.  If  Plutarch  be  correctly 
informed,  Cicero  nimeelf  studied  under  this  great  ac- 
tor ;  he  waa  certainly  his  firbnd  and  admirer.  Macro- 
bins  {Sai.t  2, 10)  informa  ua,  that  Cicero  and  Rosciue 
sometimes  tried  which  of  the  two  could  express  a 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  by  hb  words,  or  the 
other  by  hb  gestures,  and  that  these  exercbes  gave 
Roscius  so  hiflh  an  opinion  of  hb  art,  that  he  wrou  a 
work,  in  which  he  made  a  comparison  between  it  and 
eloquence.  The  aame  author  mentione  that  Sylla,  the 
dbtator,  to  teatify  his  admiration,  sent  the  actor  a  gold 
ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.  His  daily  profiu 
wem  1000  denarii  (neariy  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
bn).  According  to  Pliny,  hie  annual  gains  were  about 
twenty  thousand  dollara.  Roscius  died  about  62  B.C. ; 
(or,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Archiaa,  which  was  deliv- 
aied  A.U.  693,  the  death  of  Roeeitts  b  alluded  to  as 
a  recent  event.    {Harai.y  Epist,,  2,  1,  82.— P/a/., 
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SBZtia,  t  Dttlf«  of  Ameria,  defended  hf  CteeM  k  Che 
iiBt  pabUe  or  criminal  thai  in  which  that  orator  spoke. 
The  father  of  Roaciaa  had  two  jnorta}  enemiee,  of  hie 
own  name  and  district.  During  the  proecriptions  of 
Sjfilla,  be  was  assassinated  one  eteoing  while  return- 
ing home  from  supper ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  he 
was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  his  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  nominal  price  bj  Chrysoffonus,  a 
favourite  sIbyo,  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and 
whom  be  had  permitted  to  boy  the  property  of  Roscius 
as  a  forfeiture.  Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  ac« 
4|uired  was  made  over  by  Chrysogonns  to  the  Roscii. 
These  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  eeeure  themselves 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Erocios,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge  the  son  with  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  they,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
orned witnesses,  in  order  to  convict  him  of  the  parri- 
cide. Cicero  sncoeeded  in  obtaining  hie  acquittal, 
and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  city  for  his 
eourage  in  eepousing  a  cause  so  well  calculated  to 
fi^e  offence  to  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  stiU  extant, 
aod  most  not  be  confounded  with  another  that  has 
also  come  down  to  oe  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Roscius,  and  which  involved  merely  a  question  of 
civil  right  (CiCf  pro  Rott.  AmerJ) — III.  Otho. 
{Vii,  Otho  II.) 

RoTOMAOos,  a  city  of  Grallia  Lugdunensis,  at  a  la- 
ter period  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  Seconda.  Now 
Rtmen,    {Ftol.) 

RozIna,  a  Bactrian  female,  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty. She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxvartes,  commander 
of  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Darius ;  ana,  on  the  reduction 
ef  this  stronghold  by  Alexander,  became  the  wife  of 
the  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  the  monarch  she  was 
eaceinte,  and  was  subeequently  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  iEgus,  and  who 
wss  acknowledged  as  kin^  along  with  Philip  Aridwus. 
Rozana  having  become  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
Statira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander,  destroyed  her  by 
tbe  aid  of  Perdiccas ;  but  she  henelf  was  afterward 
shut  up  in  Amphipolis,  and  pot  to  death  by  Oassander. 
iPltti.,  Vit.  AUx.'-Quint.  Ciirf.,8,  4.— K,  10,  6.— 
JutHn,  12,  16,  Ac.) 
RoxoLAVi.  Vid.  Rhoxolani. 
RubSao  PnoMOtrroaiuM,  a  promontory  mentioned 
by  Pytheas  (P/ifi.,  4,  Id),  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  same  with  the  iVor<A  Cape,  but  shown  by  Man- 
nert  to  correepond  rather  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Curland,     {Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  800,  #W.) 

RuBt,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between  Canueium  and 
Butonton,  now  Ruvo.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Ruinutmi  and  Ruhiiifd.  {PHn,,  8,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  IVontinus.  {Horat.,  Sat., 
1,  6,  04. — /Von/in.,  ds  Col.)  For  an  account  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  made  near  Rwo,  consult  Ro- 
maoelli  (vol.  S,  p.  178. — Cramer^i  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
8.0.898). 

RoBicow,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  and  form- 
ing, in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It 
wss  on  this  last  account  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Ro^ 
man  generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force, 
under  the  most  dreadfel  imprecatioDs ;  for  in  viola- 
tiog  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
declaring  war  upon  their  country.  Gssar  crossed  this 
stream  with  bis  armv  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum.  When 
Auffustus  subsequently  included  Gallia  Gisalpina  with- 
in £e  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank  in  importance ; 
and  in  modem  times  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  the  trae  stream.  D'AnviHe  makes  it  corre- 
spond with  a  eanent  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is 
called  at  ks  month  Fntmenno,  A  fonnal  papal  do* 
ofoe,  bowerer,  issued  in  17M,  deeUed  ia  Urcnr  of  the 
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Imm  ;  bttt  popular  tradftioti  designates  thA  IPttatelk 
as  the  true  stream,  and  this  river  bMt  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  {Mannertf 
Gtogr,,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  848,  wy^. — Appian,  Bell.  Cin,^ 
8,  Id5.~i8tt^.,  Cos.,  80.— P/ul.,  Vit.  Com.  et  Pomp. 
^Cie.,  PAil,  6,  8.— iStrai..  227.— PZtn.,  3,  15.) 

RubIo o,  a  goddess.    (  Vid.  Robigo. ) 

RuBO  or  Rhubon,  a  river  of  Sarmatta,  now  tho 
Windau  according  to  Wilhelm  (Germanien,  und  seine 
Beteohner,  WeimAr^  1888) ;  but,  according  to  Gossel- 
Itn,  the  Niemen. 

RanfjB,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
labri,  in  Ispygia,  and  below  Brundisium.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  being  the  birthplace  ofEnnius.  (Sti. 
Ital.,  12,  893.— //iira/.,  Od.,  4,  8,  20.— Oeid,  A.  A., 
3,  409.— Strode,  281.)  The  more  |>roper  form  of  the 
name  is  Rhudisi,  the  appellation  being  one  of  Greek 
oriffin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writer,  the  re- 
mams  of  Rhudie,  still  known  oy  the  name  of  Ru^Sf 
were  to  be  seen  close  to  those  of  the  town  of  LupisB ; 
he  also  states,  that  these  towns  were  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  misht  be  said  to  form  but  one.  (AnL 
de  Ferar.  de  sit.  lapyft  p.  77. — Compare  jyAnnnUe^ 
Anal  GeogT.  de  Pltalie^  p.  220. —Cramer's  Arte,  ll* 
aly,  vol.  2,  p.  308.)— II.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Theodosiana  between  Canosium 
and  Rubi.  It  is  somethnes  called,  for  distinction* 
sake,  Rudit»  (or  Rhodis)  Pencetis,  as  it  lay  in  the 
district  of  Peucetia ;  the  other  Rudia  being  styled 
Rudiw  Calabria.  Romaoelli  places  the  site  of  this 
town  at  Andria  (vol.  2,  p.  170.— P/t*i.,  3, 11.— Jf«/«, 
2,  A.—Cramer^s  AncierU  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  299.) 

RofInds,  I.  minister  of  state  to  the  Emperors  The- 
odosius  and  Areadius,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was 
naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  Theodosius  to  ihe  dreadful  massacre  of 
Thessalonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
succeeded,  in  fact,  to  absolute  authority  over  the  East- 
ern empire  in  the  reign  of  Areadius.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  under 
Honorius  in  the  Western  empire,  and  was  pot  to  death 
by  the  army.  He  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  supreme 
authority. — II.  A  Latin  poet,  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  sixth  century.  C/ruquius  published  a 
small  poem,  which  be  attributed  to  Rufinus,  on  the  fa- 
ble of  Pasiphae,  which  he  foand  in  an  old  manuscript. 
This  poem  is  composed  of  verses  written  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent measures  employed  by  Horace,  and  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  the  latter  poet.  It 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  production  of  some  gram- 
marian, and,  probably,  of  the  same  Rufinus,  a  treatise 
on  metres  by  whom  stiU  remains,  as  well  as  a  amaU 
poem,  in  thirty-two  verses,  on  Love.  {Burmann,  An- 
thai.  Lot,,  vol.  1,  p.  618,  ^eZ.—Scholl,  Hist.  Lit, 
Rom,,  vol.  3,  p.  99.) — HI.  A  mmmarian  of  Antioch, 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article.  Besides  the  works 
there  mentioned,  he  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  tho 
metres  of  Terence.— IV.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  a 
native  of  Concordia,  a  place  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he  is  called  Toranius.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Jo- 
rome,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  at  one  time  a  quar- 
rel on  points  of  doctrine.  His  desth  occurred  A.D. 
408.  Rufinus  translated,  from  Greek  into  Latm,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebiua, 
6lc.  ;  besides  which,  he  left  some  treatises  in  defence 
of  Oriffen,  and  on  othier  subjects.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1580. 

RuoTi,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  between  the  Viadnis  or  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Gothones. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  JIm- 
gen),  where  the  goddess  Hertha  was  worshipped  with 
peculiar  reverence.  Ptolemy  gives  Rhugtum  as  their 
capital.  At  a  subseouent  miod  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  nortliem  ilie  of  the  Danube,  named 
aftec  then  Rngiland,  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
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wbich  wtf  ovBithiown  hj  Odoacer.    (Tee.,  Oerm., 
43.— Jour.  Gti.,  50,  67  ) 

RupiLlue,  t  native  of  Prsneite,  surnamed  Jiex,  who, 
hinng  been  proscribed  by  Octavisnas,  then  a  triam* 
Tir,  fled  to  the  army  of  Rutus,  and  became  a  fellow- 
■oldier  of  Horace.  Jealoaa,  however,  of  the  miliury 
advancement  which  the  latter  had  obtained,  Rupiliua 
reproached  him  with  the  meanneaa  of  hia  origin,  and 
Horace  therefore  retaliatea  in  the  seventh  Satire  of 
the  first  book,  where  a  description  is  given  of  a  suit 
between  this  Rupilius  and  a  certain  Persiua,  tried  be- 
fore Marcus  Brutus,  at  that  time  governor  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. (Compare  Gtsner^  ad  loc, — Dutdop't  Roman 
Literature^  vol.  3,  p.  251.) 

RuTBNi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  whose  territory 
answered  to  the  modem  Rouergue,  Their  chief  city 
was  Segodunum,  now  Rhodex.  {Cos.,  B»  G,,  1,  46. 
— Ji.  tJ.,  7,  7,  Ac.) 

RoTiLios,  I.  Lupus,  a  rhetorician,  a  treatise  of 
whose,  in  two  books,  di  Figuris  Senteniiarum  et  EUh 
aUUmiSf  still  remains.  The  period  when  he  flour- 
ished is  uncertain.  A  false  reading  in  Qnintilian  (3, 
1,  21)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  was  coo- 
temporarv  with  this  writer ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown 
that,  In  this  passage  of  Quintilian,  we  muat  read  Tu- 
tUius  for  Rutilius,  and  that  Rutilius  wss  anterior  to 
Celsus,  who  lived  under  Auffustns  and  Tiberius.  The 
work  of  Rutilius  already  alluded  to  is  extracted  and 
translated  from  a  work  bv  a  certain  Gorgias,  a  Greek 
writer  contemporary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Gorgias  of  Leontini. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ruhnken,  Lugi.  Bat,, 
1768,  8vo,  republished  by  Frotscher,  Lipi.,  1831, 
8vo. — n.  Nomatianua,  a  native  of  Gaul,  bom  either 
at  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  or  Pictavii  {Poitiers),  and  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  We  have  an 
imperfect  poem  of  his  remaining,  entitled  Zftncrartttm, 
or  De  Reditu.  It  is  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  images,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  assigns  its  author  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
later  Roman  poets.  Rutilius  had  been  compellM  to 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  for*  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  estates  in  the  latter  country,  which  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  Itinerary  is 
intended  to  ezoress  the  route  which  he.  took  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rutilius  is  supposM  by 
some  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alaric,  A.D.  410.  He  waa  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  poem, 
though  the  heavy  complaints  made  by  him  against  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  as  some  editors  have  ima- 
gined, to  be  extended  to  the  Christians.  We  have  re- 
mainins  of  this  poem  the  first  book,  and  sixty-eight 
lines  of  the  second  ;  and  perhaps  the  particle  poti%is, 
in  the  first  line  of  the  first  book,  would  indicate  that 
the  commencement  of  thia  book  was  also  lost.  The 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Rutilius  are  given  by  Bur- 
mann  and  Werasdorff,  in  their  respective  editions  of 
the  Poete  Latim  Minores,  There  are  also  separate 
editions. 

RuTULi,  a  people  of  Latiom,  along  the  coast  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  small  com- 
munity, who,  though  perhaps  originally  distinct  from 
the  Latins,  became  subsequently  so  much  a  part  of 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  require  a  separate  notice. 
Their  capital  was  Ardea,  and  Turaus  was  their  prince, 
according  to  the  fable  of  the  JBoeid,  when  the  Trojans 
arrived  in  Italy.    (Vid,  Ardea,  Latium,  Turnus.) 

RuTUpIiB  (called  also  Rilupa,  Portus  Ritupis,  and 
Partus  Ritupius),  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, fsmed  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It  is  senerallv 
considered  as  corresponding  to  Riehborough,  thouffh 
D*Anville  is  in  favour  of  (Bandwich.  (Compare  BeaSt 
1,  1,  "Rutubi,  Bimc  conupte  RsptaeosHrJ*)  Rota- 
UTS 


pia  wis  the  port  to  which  die  Romane  comnooly 
came,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaol,  the  harbour  on 
this  latter  side,  wMnce  they  uauallv  atarted,  being  Ge- 
soriacom.  Thus  the  Itinerarium  Maritimum  (p.  496) 
says,  **  A  portu  Gesoriacensi  ad  vortum  Ritupium 
Stadia  CCCCV*  (46  geographical  milea).  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  name  of  the  Ritopian  harbour 
frequently  occurs  in  the  later  writers.  Tne  Itin.  Ant 
(p.  463)  gives  the  same  statement  as  the  Itin.  Marit. 
relative  to  the  passage  acroea.  {Mannert,  Geogr^t 
vol.  3,  pt.  S,  p.  160.)  As  regards  the  Rutopian  oyt- 
tera,  consult  Juvenal  (4,  141),  and  the  remarks  of  iha 
commenUtora,  and  also  Pliny  (0,  54 ;  32,  6). 


S. 

Saba,  the  capital  of  the  Salmi,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
situate  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
Uj,  and  in  a  nortMastem  direction  from  the  harbour 
of  Pudun  (Dsjesan),  According  to  Strabo  (778),  it 
was  also  called  Meriaba,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
later  writera,  who,  however,  give  the  more  correct 
form  Mariabe.  It  would  aeem,  that  Mariaba  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  a  chief  city,  and  hence  we  find  more  than 
one  appearing  in  the  geomphy  of  Arabia.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Mannert,  Saba  would  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  modem  Saada  or  Saade.  {Geogr.^  vol  6,  pt  1, 
p.«6.) 

Sabachus  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the  expulsion  of 
King  Amasis.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  yeara  be  wsi 
terrified  by  a  dream,  and  retired  into  hie  own  king- 
dom. Diodorus  Siculus  states  (1,  66),  that  after  the 
departure  of  Sabachus,  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
vears,  which  waa  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve 
kinffs,  who,  at  their  joint  expenae,  constructed  the  laby- 
rinth. (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Psammiti- 
cbus.)  The  name  of  Sabacon,  in  hieroglyphic  ch■^ 
actors,  has  been  found  amid  the  ruins  of  Abydos. 
(BoAr,  ad  Herod.,  3,  36.) 

Sabjbi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  repreaented  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writera,  especially  the  poets,  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  happieat  nations  in  the  worid, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  products  of  their  laud. 
Another  name,  vis.,  that  of  this  Homerita  (thought  to 
be  derived  from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  aovereign,  and 
which  signifies  the  red  king),  appears  in  a  liUer  age 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Sab«ana.     {Vid.  Saba.) 

Sabatb,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Care,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Braceiano.  It  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  lake,  called  from  it  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus.  The  town  was  ssid  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  bv  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  it  was 
even  asserted,  that  in  calm  weather  ita  ruins  might 
still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  {SotioiL, 
de  MiranL  Font.)  Columella  notices  the  fish  of  the 
lake,  and  Frontinus  speaka  of  its  water  being  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  capital.  {ColumeU.,  8,  16.— 
Aont.,  de  Aquad.,  U-^Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  235.) 

SabatIn I,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  email  river  Sabatua  that  flowed  through 
their  territory.  They  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (26, 33) 
among  the  Campanian  tribea  that  revolted  to  Hamii- 
bal.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2;  p.  247.) 

SabItus,  a  river  rising  in  Campania,  and  flowing 
into  Samnium,  where  it  joined  the  Calor,  near  Beoe- 
ventum.  It  is  now  the  Sabbato,  {Cramer's  Ane, 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  247.) 

SABAXioa,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  fliven  him,  ac- 
cording to  aome,  by  the  Thraciana  {S^ol.  ad  ArisL, 
Vesp.,  V.  0),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Phiygi- 
ans.  {Strain,  A70.^Sckol.  ad  Arist<^.,A9.,y.B7i. 
^S€hol.adLysist,v.99S.)  De  Sacy  inclinea  to  the 
opinion  that  the  root  of  thia  appellation  ma^  be  found 
iintheDameoftheAiabianciqrSaba.    {SoMMts-Crois, 
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4TA  or  Sabbatha,  a  city  of  Anbia  Felix,  the 

"^^  the  Chatramatita.    Moat  commontaton  on 

>a,  in  which  mentioo  Ib  made  of  it,  aoppoae 

'^ame  with  Schiham  or  Scebamf  which  AJ- 

in  Hadramaut,  at  four  atationa,  or  a 

from  Martb.    {yinant^t  Periphu,  p. 

however,  decltrea  for  Mareb  {Crtogr., 

^).    The  modern  name  Mareb  will 

m  Mariaba,  a  name  common  ta 

\    This  place  was  the  great  de- 

V.    {Vid,  Saba.) 
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'ece  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 

vhom  ahe  became  nnited 

f  the  Empress  Plotina. 

.osbaod,  partly  from  her 

id  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 

^urt     Hadrian^a  unkindness  to 

jeen  the  cause  of  her  death.    ( Vid. 


^  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  lay  to  the 
.•t  of  Rome.    The  Sabines  appear  to  be  gen- 
aiiy  conaidered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  indlge- 
noos  tribee  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who  preaerved 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed.    {Straho^  288.)    We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should  have 
been  more  sparing  of  its  omamenta  in  setting  forth 
their  origin,  than  m  the  caae  of  other  nationa  far  leaa 
interesting  and  less  celebrated.    Bionysius  of  Haliear- 
naasoa,  among  other  traditions  respecting  the  Sabinea, 
mentiona  one  which  aupposes  them  to  have  been  a  col- 
ony of  the  Liacedcmonians  about  the  time  of  Lycorgua 
(3, 40),  an  absurd  fable  which  haa  been  eagerly  caught 
up  by  the  Latin  poeta  and  mythologista.    {SiL  Ital., 
16,  645.— 09u2,  Fast.,  1,  360.^/fygiji.,  ap.  Sen.  ad 
JEn.t  8,  638.)    Their  name,  according  to  Cato,  was 
derived  from  the  god  Sabos,  an  aboriginal  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  god  invoked  by  the  Latins 
in  the  expression  Medius  Fidius.    {Cramtr'e  Anc. 
ICd/y,  vol.   1,  p.  307.) — ^The  Romans,  ofaeerves  Nie- 
buhr,  have  no  common  national  name  for  the  Sabinea, 
and  the  tribes  which  are  aopposed  to  have  issued  from 
them.:  the  latter,  whether  Marsiana  and  Peligniana,  or 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  they  term  Sabellians.    That 
these  tribes   called  themselves  Savini  or  Sabini  ia 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  de- 
narius coined  in  the  Social  war ;  at  leaat  aa  to  the 
Samnites,  virbose  name  ia  in  every  form  manifeatly,  and 
in  the  Greek  Xixwlrai  directly,  derived  from  Savini : 
but  the  usage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perish- 
ed, like  everything  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  has  lost  its 
righu.     I  think  myself  at  Uberty  to  employ  the  term 
Sabellians  for  the  whole  race ;  since  the  tribes  which 
were  so  named  by  the  Romana  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Sabinea,  and  it  would  clearly  have  offend- 
ed a  I^tin  ear  to  have  called  the  Samnitea  Sabinea. 
— When  Rome  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  the 
Sabellians   were  the  most  widely-extended  and  the 
greatest  people  in  Italy.    The  Etruscaoa  had  already 
sank,  as  they  had  seen  the  nationa  of  earlier  greatness 
sink,  the  Tyrrbeniana,  Umbrians,  and  Aosoniana.    Aa 
the  Dorians  were  great  in  their  colonies,  the  mother- 
country  remaining  little;  and  as  it  lived  in  peace, 
while  the  tribes  it  aent  forth  diffused  themselves  widely 
by  conquests  and  settlementa,  so,  according  to  Cato, 
was  it  with   the  old  Sabine  nation.    Theu  original 
home  is  placed  by  him  about  Amitemum,  in  the  high- 
est Apennines  of  the  Abruzzo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
jella,  the  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to  diaappear,  and 
where  the  mountain-pastures  in  summer  receive  the 
Apulian'  herds.     From  this  district  they  issued  in  Teiy 
ancient  times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  ex- 
in  one  quarter  the  Aborigines,  in  another  the 


fmmiie»  took  pospesaion  of  the  temtpxy  which  for  I  country 


three  thousand  yeara  has  home  their  name.  Out  of 
this  the  overflowing  population  migrated  to  different 
parta.  It  was  an  Italian  religious  ussge,  in  times  of 
severe  pressure  from  war  or  peatilence,  to  vow  a  sa- 
cred  spring  (per  aacrym) ;  that  is,  all  the  creatures 
bom  in  the  spring :  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  cat 
tie  were  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  the  youth  sent  out. 
(Ziv.,  38,  44.-^f Mlitf,  9.  V.  MamerimL-^Dian.  Hal,, 
1, 16.)  Such  a  Yow  the  Romana  made  in  the  second 
year  of  the  aecond  Punic  war ;  but  only  as  to  their 
flocks  and  heida.  (Ltv.,  S3,  0.)  Such  vowi,  the  tra- 
dition runs,  occasioned  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colony :  the  gods  to  whom  each  waa  dedicated  charged 
aacred  animua  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  One  co^ 
ony  was  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamera, 
into  Picenum,  then  peopled  by  Pelasgiaiis  Or  Liburni- 
ans :  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the 
Opicana ;  this  became  the  great  Samnite  people :  a 
wolf  guided  the  Hirpini.-  That  colonies  issued  from 
Samnium  is  knovrn  hiatorically.  The  Frentani  on  the 
Adriatic  were  Samnitea,  who  emigrated  in  the  course 
of  the  second  Roman  war ;  Samnites  conquered  Cam- 
pania and  the  country  as  far  aa  the  Silarua;  another 
nost,  caUing  themaelvea  Lucanians,  subdued  and  gave 
name  to  Lucania. — ^The  Italian  national  migrations 
came  down  like  others  from  the  North ;  and  Cato*s 
opinion,  that  (he  origin  of  all  the  Sabellians  was  de- 
nved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amitemum,  admita 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  whether  they  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Um- 
brian,  assigned  that  district  aa  the  habitation  of  the 
people  that  conquered  Reate.  Diooyaius,  indeed, 
seems. to  have  understood  Cato  as  having  derived  all 
the  Sabines,  and,  consequently,  tbroup^h  them  their  cot- 
onies,  from  a  single  Tillage,  Testnna,  near  Amiter- 
num,  as  it  were  from  a  aerme ;  but  so  extravagant  an 
abuse  of  genealogy  ought  not  aurely  to  be  imputed  to 
Cato's  aound  underatending.  He  must  have  knowa 
and  remembered  how  numerous  the  nation  waa  at  the 
time  of  ita  utmost  greatneaa,  when  it  counted  perhaps 
millions  of  freemen.  At  Reate,  in  the  Sabina,  in  the 
country  of  the  Maraians,  they  found  and  subdued  or 
expelled  the  Aborigines ;  about  Beneventum,  Opicana, 
and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  also. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  kinga,  low  down,  interminffled  with  the  Latp> 
ins,  even  south  of  the  Anio,  not  meray  at  Collatia  and 
Regillum,  but  also  on  two  of  the  Roman  hills.  Wara 
with  the  Sabines  form  a  great  part  of  the  contento  in 
the  eariiest  annals  of  Rome ;  out  with  the  year  906 
they  totally  cease,  which  evidently  coincides  with 
their  diffusion  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Towarda  this 
Quarter  the  tide  now  turned,  and  the  old  Sabines  on 
the  Tiber  became  quite  inaignificant. — Strictness  4>i 
morals  and  cheerful  contentedness  were  the  peculiar 

Slory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but  especially  of 
le  Sabines  and  the  four  northern  cantons  :  this  they 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  disappeared 
at  Rome  from  the  hearta  and  the  demeanour  of  men. 
Most  of  the  Sabellian  tribes,  and  the  Sabines  them- 
selves, inhabited  open  hamleta ;  the  Samnites  and  the 
members  of  the  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  the 
Epirota,  around  the  fortified  summita  of  their  hills, 
wnere  a  brave  people  could  defend  the  approachc* 
even  without  walla;  not  that  they  had  no  fortified 
towns,  but  the  number  was  small. — The  Sabellians 
would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Italy,  had 
they  formed  a  united  or  even  a  firmly-knit  federal  state, 
which  should  have  lastingly  appropriated  ita  conoueata, 
holding  them  in  dependance,  and  securing  them  by  col* 
oniea.  But,  unlike  the  Romans,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  freedom  was  what  they  valued  the  highest ; 
more  than  greatneas  and  power,  mere  than  the  perma- 
nent preaervation  of  the  atate.  Hence  they  did  not 
keep  meir  transplanted  tribee  attached  to  the  mother- 
tbey  became  forthwith  foreign,  and^fimquently 
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hottfld  to  tin  sUt«  HhMPfhaA  iftatd  ftom ;  whfli  IUiim« 
•ending  out  colonies  of  smtU  noniboti,  wte  Mm  of 
their  fidetitjp ;  and  by  neins  of  tiMBe,  eiui  by  imputing 
dependent  civil  righte,  converted  t  far  gieater  nnmber 
of  Bvbdeed  enemiee  int^deroccd  enbjects.  {Niehukt, 
History  of  Romet  tol.  1,  p.  71,  tm.,  Ctmbridge 
tranBlaium.y^li»  fixing  the  Umtte  of  the  Sabine  teni- 
tory,  we  nnst  not  attend  ao  moch  to  fhoae  lenote 
times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the  gitee  of  Rome, 
aa  to  that  period  in  which  the  bonhdehea  of  the  differ- 
ent people  of  Italy  wore  marked  out  with  greater  clear- 
neaa  and  preciaioo,  hame^,  the  reign  of  Anffoetne. 
We  ahall  then  find  theSabinea  aeperated  from  Latinm 
by  the  river  Anio  ;  from  Etroria  by  the  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  the  point  where  it  receiTea  the  former 
atream,  to  within  a  abort  diaUnce  of  OtricoU.  The 
Nar  will  fonn  their  boondaiy  on'  the  aide  of  Umbria, 
and  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apenninee  will  be  their 
limit  on  that  of  Picenom.  To  tne  aoath  and  eootheaet 
it  mav  be  stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the 
^ui  and  Vestini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine  coantry, 
which  was  its  greatest  dimensions,  might  be  estimated 
at  iOOO  sudia,  or  130  mileo»  iu  breaidth  being  mnch 
less  considerable.  {Strabo,  S38. — CrenwrV  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  800.) 

Sab! Nus,  Aolas,  a  Roman  poet,  the  friend  and  eon- 
temporary  of  Ovid,  and  to  whom  the  last  six  of  tbe  he- 
roic epistles  of  that  bard  are  [^nerally  ascribed  by 
commenutors.  Theee  are,  Pans  to  Helen,  Helen  to 
Paris,  Leander  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander,  Acontius  to 
Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Acontina.  He  was  the  aa- 
tKor,  also,  of  several  answers  to  the  episUes  of  Ovid,  as 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  ifineas  to  Dido,  dtc,  and  like- 
wise of  a  work  on  Days,  which  his  death  nrevented 
him  from  completing.  Thie  laat-meotioned  produc- 
tioo  is  thought  by  some  to  hsve  given  Ovid  tne  idea 
of  his  Fasti.   {Bdhr,  Gesck,  RUm,  LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  %9l.) 

Sabi s,  I.  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in  the  ter* 
ritonr  of  the  Nervii,  and  falling  into  the  Moaa  {Masse) 
at  Namnream  {Namur),  in  the  territory  of  the  Aduat- 
fici.  It  ia  now  the  Samhre,  {Cos.,  B.  Q.,  %,  16,  ]§.) 
—II.  A  river  of  Camanta,  between  the  eouthem  prom- 
ontory of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andania.  Man- 
nert  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Anamis,  which 
nina  by  the  citf  of  Hormnza,  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
Golf  near  the  promontory  o(  Armotam.  {MeUi^  8, 8. 
^P/tn.,  6,  28.)  It  ie  also  called  the  Seganua.— IIL 
A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  rising  in  Umbria,  and  fall- 
ing into  tbe  Adriatic  north  of  the  Robioon.  It  ia  now 
the  Swia.  At  ito  month  ky  the  town  of  Savis,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

SabbIta,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  tbe  Regie  Syrtica, 
west  of  (£a  and  east  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  formed, 
together  with  CEa  and  Leptis  Magna,  what  was  called 
Tripolis  Africana.  Justinian  fortified  it,  and  it  is  now 
Sabart  at  TriffoU  Veeekio.  {Itin.  Anion.^^oUH.t  t. 
JI7.— Pirn.,  5,  4.— P^ocop.,  JBiif.,  6,  4.) 

SabbIra,  alao  called  Sabrieaa,  now  the  Ssmm  in 
England.    {Plol.^Tac,  Ann.,  12,  31.) 

Saojz,  a  name  given  by  tbe  Persiane  to  all  the  more 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  but  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  desimted  a  particolar  people,  whoae  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sogdiana,  north  and  east 
by  Scythia,  and  south  by  Bactriana  and  the  chain  of 
Imaus.  Their  country,  therefore,  corresponds  in  some 
degree  to  tAttU  Buehasrey  and  the  adjacent  districu. 
The  Ssc»  were  a  wild,  uncivilised  rue,  of  nomadic 
habits,  without  cities,  and  dwelling  in  wooda  and  caves. 
{Herod ,  7,  0.— JIfsid,  8,  7.— P/m.,  0,  ll.^Amman. 
MateeU.,  38,  6.)— As  ragards  the  origin  of  the  name 
iSfai^tf,  which  some  etymologiels  deduce  fhrni  tbe  Per- 
sian Bsagh,  "  a  dog,**  and  which  they  snppose  to  have 
been  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  people  of  dif- 
ferent race  and  leKgiOD,  eonentt  mnans  nder  the 
aitteleScythia. 
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Saoia  Twsvt A)  an  island  In  the  l%er,  not  ftr  ftom 
its  mouth,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river.  It  received  iu  name  from  the  dr- 
eumstanee  of  the  endce's  havmg  darted  on  shore  hart, 
which  the  Romans  had  brought  from  EfMdaums,  sap- 
posing  it  to  be  ^sculapius.    {Procn.,  B.  O.,  1, 36.) 

Sacba  Via,  a  celebrated  street  of^Rome,  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  fabled  to  have  beett 
made  between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
Amphitheatre  to  the  Capitol,  by  the  temple  of  thsGod- 
dess  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Onaar.  The  trium- 
phal pKOeeaeioos  passed  through  it  to  the  CapitoL 
{Horai.,  Od.,  4,  S— So^.,  1,  0.-*iiie.,  S,  18.--Cte^ 
Plane,  T.—AU.,  Ep.,  4,  3.) 

Sacbum,  I.  Bbllum,  a  nemo  given  to  tbe  war  cu- 
rled dn  against  the  Phocians^  for  their  sacrilege  in  rs> 
lation  to  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  (Ftd.  Phoeis.)^ 
II.  Promootorium,  a  |»omontoiT  of  Spain,  now  Csft 
St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  most  westerly  put 
of  the  esrth.  It  was  called  Secrom  because  the  tar- 
cients  believed  this  to  be  the  |^ace  where  the  sun,  at 
his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  (Mtla, 
%,  B.-^PUn.,  4,  88.)-— III.  Another  promontoiy,  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  and 
now  Cape  Kekdama.  This  headland  obtained  grsat 
celebrity  from  its  being  commonly  looked  upon  as  ths 
commencement  of  the  great  cham  of  Taurus,  which 
was  accounted  to  traveree,  under  varioua  namss,  ths 
whole  contuient  of  Asia.  \PUn.,  0,  87.)  But  Stia- 
bo  observes,  thst  Taurus  really  began  in  Caria  {Strsk., 
066) ;  and  other  geographers  even  auppoeed  it  to  com- 
mence with  Mycale.  (iimsn,  Erp.  Al.,  5,  5,  1) 
The  modem  name  of  the  Sacred  Promontoty  coooef 
from  the  ^up  of  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinityi  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
{CramsT's  Asia,  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  206.>--lV.  Anothet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Corsica,  now  Caps  Cor* 
so.    (PtoL) 

SaHvatbs,  one  of  the  Mermnadas,  who  reigned  ia 
Lydie  18  years  after  bis  father  Gygee.  He  made  wu 
against  tm  Milesiana  for  six  years.    {Herod.,  1, 16.) 

S.«TABis^  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  between  the  Ibemi 
and  the  Pillara  of  Hercniea.  Aecotding  to  aome,  it 
ia  now  the  Cevinto  or  Senia ;  Ukert,  however,  makes 
it  the  aame  with  the  Udubra  of  Pliny  and  the  Toro- 
lis  of  Ptolemy.  {Mela,  8,  6.>— II.  A  city  of  Spaia 
{Hispania  Tarraeonensis),  in  the  territory  of  the  Cen- 
testani,  and  situate  on  a  height,  just  below  tbe  rivet 
Sucre  or  Xuear,  It  was  a  municipium,  and  bad  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  from  which  latter  cireum- 
Btence  it  took  the  name  of  Angoate.  Sstabis  wsf 
famed  for  its  linen  manufacture.  {Plin.,  19,  8.— Cs- 
inU.,  U.'^Jd.,  80,  H.'^Sa.  Ital.,  3,  878.)  The  Am- 
biane  changed  the  name  to  Xatioa,  {Marea,  Hitp.f 
8,  6,  p.  UB.-^Laborde,  IHn.,  vol.  1,  p.  880.)  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  however, 
its  more  usual  appellation  is  S.  Phdipps.  (ifewwrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  480.— l^jfcef^  Oeogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  405.) 

SaoXbis.     rid.  Sengaris. 

Saoba  or  Saobas,  a  river  of  Magna  Gr»cia,  in  the 
tetiitoiy  of  the  Bruttii,  fsllinff  into  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus,  a  abort  distance  above  the  2^hyrian  promonto- 
ry. It  wae  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Sagms  that  the  mem- 
orable overthrow  of  the  Croioniatm  took  place,  when 
they  were  defeated  bj  a  force  of  10,000  Ijocrians,  with 
a  small  body  of  Rhe^isns.  So  extraordinary  a  resolc 
did  this  appesr,  that  it  gave  nse  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, dXfi0i(rrepa  ruv  hti  S^T^pfr.  Among  otbef 
marvelleius  circomstances  connected  with  this  event, 
it  was  reported  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  known 
at  Olympis  the  very  day  on  which  it  vras  fought. 
{Strai.,  861.  — Oic«re.  JV^.  D.,  8,  8.— JiwAw,  SO, 
8.)  GeograpAiers  differ  much  ae  to  the  modem  rivet 
which  corresponds  with  this  celebiated  etream ;  boti 
tf  Romanelli  ia  correct  m  aflbming  that  tbe  mowntam 
frMwUcltlhoiUtfns'tdtee  it»  eoso*  fo  sliO  eallsd 
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Sagrn^  wt  cin  hivi  m  MioiUjr  in  ncognnfaig  dMl 
livw  ts  the  anoienc  Sami :  more  •epeeklly  m  iu 
•itoAtioa  accords  perfect^  witti  the  lopo^phy  of  St»- 
bo.    {Cramer't  Ane,  Italy,  vol  9»  p.  40S.) 

SiooifTOii  or  Saoontos,  a  ei^  of  Hiapanta  Tar- 
neonoDBia,  Bortk  of  Valentia,  and  eoma  disUnco  bo- 
low  the  mouth  of  the  Ibenie.  It  waa  situate  on  a 
ristQg  siound,  about  1000  paooa  from  the  ahora;  Po- 
lybiuB  (3,  17)  aays  seven  stadia,  PKny  (8,  4)  thiee 
miles.  This  place  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  eolonr  from  Zacynthua  (Ldtttiv^,  XdyowvdCj  Stt' 
guiUutjy  intermingled  with  Rutulians  from  Ardea. 
(Lte.,  SI,  7,  14.~3lt/.  Ital.,  1,  Ml,  dec.)  It  beoame 
at  an  early  period  the  ally  of  the  Romans  {Pohfb.,  8, 
80),  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal  previous 
to  his  march  upon  Itely.  The  sisne  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  tieaty  with  the 
Romans,  led  at  onee  to  the  seoond  Panic  war.  Han- 
nibal's object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining  so 
important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in 
a  oountiy  from  whieh  he  waa  about  to  depaii  The 
desperate  valour  of  Aa  citisens,  who  chose  to  perish 
with  all  their  eflecta  rather  Uian  fall  into  the  enemy'a 
hands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  greet  part  of  his 
anticipated  spoils ;  ^e  booty,  however,  which  he  saved 
from  this  wreck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 
gain  the  aifection  of  his  army,  and  to  prpvide  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  againat  Italy.  (Lto.)  31,  8. — 
MtU,  8,  %,-^DM.  Sie.,  Edog.,  85,  9.— iK/.  Util.,  13, 
673.)  Eieht  years  after  it  waa  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (£».,  84,  43. — Ptin.,  8,  9.)— 8aguntnm  was 
famous  for  the  cups  manufactured  there.  (PUn.,  85, 
13. — MmrtuU,  4,  40,  dec.)  The  modem  Mwrviedro 
(a  eermption  of  Muri  veterei)  marka  the  ancient  city. 
{Mannertt  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  488. —  Vkert,  Oeogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  416.) 

SaIs,  a  city  of  Esypt,  situate  in  the  Delta,  between 
the  SebennyUc  and  Uanopic  arms  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  doe  west  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus.    It  was 
not,  indeed,  the  laij^est,  but  certainly  the  moat  famona 
and  important  city  m  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt.     This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  yearly  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  larse  eon- 
coorse  of  spectators  was  accustomed  to  flock  {nerod., 
3,  59)  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  native  city,  the  capital,  and  the  borying-place 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.    (Herod.,  3, 100.) 
For  the  purpose  of  embellishing  it,  King  Amasis  built 
a  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  this  city, 
far  surpasmng  sll  others,  accordinff  to  Herodotus,  in 
eircoraference  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions and  quality  of  the  stones :  he  also  adorned  the 
building  with  coloaaal  atatues,  and  the  immense  figures 
of  Androephinz.     Herodotus  likewise  informs  us«  that 
a  larce  block  of  stone,  intended  for  a  shrine,  was 
brougnt  hither  from  Elephantis.    Two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  whole  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  stone  was  twenty-one  cu- 
bita,  its  breadth  fourteen,  and  its  height  eight.    The 
inside  waa  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  diffita  in 
length,  twelve  cnbita  in  breadth,  and  five  m  height. 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  it  beinff  found  impossible,  it  would  seem, 
to  drag  it  within,  dthouffh  Herodotus  assigns  a  differ- 
ent reason  (3,  175).— When  Egypt  had  fallen  nnder 
the  Persian  power,  Memphis  b^iaine  the  new  capital, 
and  Sa'is  waa  neglected.    It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  as  the  other  cities  of  the  Delta.    Strabo,  even  in 
his  days,  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city 
of  Lower  Egypt ;  bespeaks  also  of  a  ten^  of  Neith, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Psammittchus.    In  another  pas- 
sage, he  remarka,  that  somewhat  to  the  sooth  of  this 
city  waa  a  Tory  aacred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  deity  was  buried.    (Strab., 
803.)    Saia  was  also  famous  for  its  featival  of  lamps. 
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n»  modem  Ao,  with  Ha  nuns,  naika  the  aite  of  tba 
ancient  Sais.— This  eity  mast  not  be  confounded  with 
another  more  easterly,  Saia,  commooW  called  Tenia. 
{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  561,  Mqq.) 

SalImib,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Aaopus  by  Me- 
thoae.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  car> 
ried  her  to  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  which  afterward 
bore  her  name,  and  whste  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  call- 
ed Cenchreoa.  (Diod.  Bic.^  4,  73. — Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Siebelis,  ad  Patt9an,,  1,  85,  3.)— -11.  An  isl- 
land  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusis  and  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Salamis,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  It 
was  also  anciently  called  Seyraa  and  Cychrea,  from 
the  hereea  Scyros  and  Cychreos,  and  Pityossa  from 
ita  sbonnding  m  firs.  {SUrab.,  888.)  It  had  been  al- 
ready celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from  the  colony  of  the  iEacidas,  who  settled  there 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  {Strab,,  I.  e.)  The  pos- 
seesion  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  Stiabo,  vras  once 
obstinately  contest^  by  the  Athenians  and  Meeareans ; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parties  interpolated  nomet,  in 
order  to  prove  from  his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  hot  was  ftg*in  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac« 
cording  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  {PhUarck,  Vii.  S(h 
hn.)  Trom  this  period  it  appe^s  to  have  been  al- 
ways subject  to  the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of 
Xenes,  they  were  induced  to  remove  thither  with 
their  familiea ;  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies  {Herodotus,  8,  56) ;  and, 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Tbemiatocles,  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  Bay 
of  Salamia.  Meanwhile,  the  Persian  fleet  station- 
ed at  Phalemm  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  deter» 
mined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  be  plan- 
ning their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac- 
cordingly were  ordered  to  aurround  the  island  daring^ 
the  night,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
the  raominff*  the  Grecian  galleya  moved  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  iSginetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  1^  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  ships,. 
while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  lonians.  The  Persians  were  completely  pefeatedy 
and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Phaleium ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  made  dem- 
onstrations  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  action»  and 
with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  Uio 
island  of  Salamis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole.  The 
following  night,  however,  the  whole  of  his  fleet  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  Attica,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. (Herod,,  6,  88.)  A  trophy  wss  erected  to 
commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  iiile  of  Sala- 
mis, hear  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  opposite  to  Oyno- 
aura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest.  Here  it  was  seen 
by  Paussnias  (1,  30),  and  some  of  its  vestiges  were 
observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted 
of  a  column  on  a  circular  base.  {liin.,  p.  308.)  Stra- 
bo  informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities ; 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  waa  situated  on 
the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to.£gins,  was  deserted 
in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay,  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towarda  Attica.  (Stror 
bo,  893.)  Both  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
the  island.  Pausanias  remarket  that  the  city  of  Sala- 
mia was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  when 
the  former  people  were  at  war  with  Cassander ;  there 
still  remained,  nowevor,  some  ruins  of  the  agora,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax.  Chandler  atates  that  the 
walls  may  atilt  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference  (vol.  8,  ch.  46. — 
Compare  GcU,  /rin.,  p,  303). — Salamis,  according  to 
the  Greek  geographers,  measured  seventy  or  eighty 
stadia  in  lengti^  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles.    Its 
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pvetent  ntms  is  CoUmrit  which  w  that  also  of  tho  prin- 
cipal town.  {Cramer* s  Ane,  Greece,,  yoI.  ,3,  p.  364^ 
eeqq,) — III.  A  city  in  the  ialand  of  Cfptutf  aituate 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  eastern  aide.  It  was  founded 
by  Teocer,  son  of  Telamon,  and  called  by  him  after 
Salamis,  his  native  place,  from  which  he  had  been  ban- 
ished  by  his  father.  {Horat.^  1,  7,  31.)  This  city 
was  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  important  one  in 
the  island.  {Dwd.  Sic.,  14,  98.— 1<2.,  16,  43.)  Its 
harbour  was  secure,  and  protected  against  evexy  wind, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  entire  fleet.  (Scy« 
iax,  p.  41.— I>to«I.,  80,  31.)  The  monarchs  of  Sakp 
mis  eiercised  a  leading  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  conquest  of  this  place  involved  the 
fate  of  Cyprus  at  large.  {Diod.,  I.  c.-^Id,,  13,  3.) 
Under  the  Roroso  dominion  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
the  island  was  attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Salamis. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Trsjan's  reign  brought 
with  it  the  ruin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  city  {Etueb., 
Chron.r  arm.  19,  Traj,^Orot,^  7,  13);  it  did  not, 
however,  cause  the  entire  downfall  of  Salamis,  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  after  this  period  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino,  how- 
ever, an-  earthquake  and  inundation  of  the  sea  com- 
pleted the  downfall  of  the  place,  and  a  laige  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneath  its  ruins.  (C«- 
drenue,  ad  arm.  39,  Constant.  Mag. — Malala,  Chrm,, 
1.  xii..  Sub.  Conttantio  Ckloro.)  Constantius  restored 
it,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  and  called 
it,  from  his  own  name,  Constantia.  {HierocUa,  p. 
706.)  A  few  remains  of  this  city  still  exist  (Po- 
coeke,  3,  p.  313. — Mannertt  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p. 
573,  seqq.) 

SalapU,  a  city  of  Apulia,  near  the  coast,  above  the 
river  Aufidios,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Salapi- 
na  Palua.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  emporium 
of  Arpi :  without  such  authority,  however,  we  should 
have  fixed  upon  Sipootum  as  answering  that  purpose 
better,  from  its  greater  proximity.  (5/ra6.,  383.)  This 
town  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  The  Rhodiana, 
who  early  distinguished  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise in  navigation,  asserted,  that,  among  other  dia- 
tant  colonies,  they  bad  foundeid,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Coans,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  the  Daunian 
coast.  This  account  of  Strabo's  (654)  seems  con- 
firmed hj  Vitruvius,  who  attributes  the  foundation 
of  this  settlement  to  a  Rhodian  chief  named  Elpias 
(1, 4.— Compare  Matrt.  in  Rhod.,  1, 18).  It  ia  prob- 
able, however,  that  Salapia  was  at  first  dependant 
upon  the  more  powerful  city  of  Arpi,  and,  like  that 
city,  it  subsequently  lost  much  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  from  its  m- 
tercourse  with  the  natives.  We  do  not  hear  of  Sala- 
pia in  Roman  history  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when 
It  is  represented  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  the  battle  of  Canns  (Ltv.,  34,  30) ; 
but,  not  long  after,  it  was  delivered  up  to  Marcellos 
by  the  party  which  favoured  the  Roman  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  bad  placed 
there,  ildvy,  36,  38.)  The  Carthaginian  general 
seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  town  severely ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted 
him,  alter  the  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellos,  to  adopt 
the  strsUgem  of  sending  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  admiaaion  with  his  troops.  The  Salapitani, 
however,  being  warned  of  his  desiffn,  the  attempt 
proved  abortive.  (Lte.,  37,  38.  —App.,  Han,,  61.) 
The  proximity  of  Salapia  to  the  Iske  or  marsh  ahready 
mentioned,  is  said  to  nave  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years  after  these 
events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast,  where  they 
built  a  new  town,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Hostilius, 
a  Roman  prvtor,  who  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable 
remains  of  both  towna  are  ttill  standings  at  aome  dis- 
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confirms  this  account  of  Vitruvios  (1,  4. 

Cicero,  de  Leg.  Agr:,  fl.^Plm.,  3,  11.— Cranifr'* 

Anc.  Italy,  vol  3,  p.  384). 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  north- 
western angle  of  that  country,  and  al  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  The  main  pan  of  their  territoiT  lay  chiefly, 
however,  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  sam- 
mits  of  the  Graian  and  Pennioe  Alpa,  the  hiult  and 
Greai  Si.  Bernard,  The  pasaagea  over  these  mounu 
aioa  into  Gaul  were  too  imporUnt  an  object  for  the 
Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Salaasi.  But  these  hardy  nioonl- 
aineers,  though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.C.,  held 
out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  UU 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  was  the  difl&cult  nature 
of  their  country,  thai  they  could  eesily  intercept  all 
communication  through  the  valleya  by  occupyii^  the 
heights.  Strabo  represents  them  as  carrving  on  a 
sort  of  predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  seized 
and  ransomed  aome  diatinguished  Romans,  and  even 
ventured  to  plunder  the  ba^[age  and  military  chest  of 
Julius  Cesar.  Aoguatus  caused  their  countiy  at  last 
to  be  occupied  permanently  by  a  large  force  under 
Terentius  Yarro.  A  Urge  number  of  the  Salaasi  per- 
ished in  this  last  war,  and  the  reat,  to  the  number  of 
36,000,  were  sold  and  reduced  to  slavery.  {StrahOf 
306.— JWo  Cast.,  1,  53.—  Oro$.,  6,  4.  — Lie..  EpU., 
53.)  A  city  waa  built  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
Varro*e  camp,  and  Auguatua  honoured  the  riaing  coW 
ony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Auguau  PrBtoria,  now 
Aoeta.    {Cramer* t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  49,  eeqq.) 

SalbhtIni,  a  people  of  luly,  in  the  territory  of 
Meseapia.  They  cannot  be  distinffuisfaed  with  accu- 
racy from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  the  former  appella- 
tion used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  exteneive  seuss, 
and  applied,  not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  Messspia 
or  lapygia,  but  even  to  diatricU  entirely  removed  from 
it.  Strabo  himself  confessee  the  difficulty  of  sssign- 
ing  any  exact  limiu  to  these  two  people ;  and  he  con- 
tents himself  with  observing,  that  the  country  of  the 
Salentini  lay  properly  around  the  lapvgian  promontory. 
{Strab.,  377,  381.)  It  was  asaerted  that  thev  were  a 
colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Idomo' 
neus  their  king,  had  srrived  thither  in  their  wanderiogt 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  {Yirg.,  JEn.,  8,  400.) 
The  Romana,  under  pretence  of  their  having  assisted 
Pyrrhus  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  aoon  after  invaded 
the  territory  of  this  insignificsnc  people,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  Uking  the  few  towns  which  th^  possess- 
ed. {Florue,  1,  30— Lie.,  JSjpil.,  15.)  The  Salcn- 
tini  subsequently  revolted,  durinff  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  consul  Clau- 
dius Nero.  {Iao.,  37,  36.)— It  is  probable  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  called  Salentia,  the 
exiatence  of  which  ia,  however,  only  attested  by  Ste- 
phanos Byzantinua,  who  caUs  it  a  Meeaapian  city  («. 
o.  'LaiktvTla). — The  Salentinian  promontory  is  the 
same  with  the  lapygian.  {Cramer'e  Ancient  Italf, 
vol.  3,  p.  313.) 

Salbbnum,  a  city  of  Campania,  southeaat  of  Nesp- 
olia,  and  near  the  ahore  of  the  Sinue  Postanos.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romana  as  a  check 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  therefore,  like  the 
modem  town  of  SaUmo,  close  to  the  eea,  but  on  the 
height  above,  where  considerable  remaina  have  been 
observed.  {Cluv.,  Ital.  Antiq.,  vol.  8,  p.  1189.-Ah 
manelU,  vol.  3,  p.  613.)  According  to  Livy,  Ssl«- 
num  becaoM  a  Roman  colony  aeven  years  after  ii» 
concluaion  of  the  aecond  Punic  war  (34,  45.— Fefl. 
Paierc,  1,  14).— Horace  tells  us,  that  the  air  of  Si- 
lemum  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  physician  for 
a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  {Cramer' a  Anc  ItiJy,  vol.  Sr 
p.  314,  seaq.)  . 

Salii,  1.  a  college  of  priesU  at  Rome,  instituted  m 
honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Noma  to  take  csre 
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ortbe8acf«ithiddaet0ediiiie:aia,B.C.709.  (VU. 
Aneile.)  They  were  twelve  in  namber.  Their  chief 
wu  caUod  frcuul^  who  seeme  to  haTe  gone  foremost 
in  the  proceseioo ;  their  principal  muaician,  v^U* ;  and 
he  who  admitted  new  members,  magistar.  Their 
nnmber  was  afterward  doubled  by  Tallos  Hostilius, 
after  he  had  obtained  a  Tictory  over  the  Fidenates,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Mars. 
The  Saiii  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  oflSce 
was  very  honourable.  The  1st  of  March  was  the  day 
in  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scarlet 
tunic,  of  wmch  only  the  edffes  were  seen  *,  they  wore 
a  large  purple-coloured  belt  above  the  waist,  which 
was  fastenea  with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their 
heads  round  bonnets  with  two  comers  standing  up, 
in  their  right  hand  they  carried  a  small  rod,  and  m 
their  left  a  small  buckler,  one  of  the  ancilia,  or  shields 
of  Mars.  Lucan  says  that  it  hung  from  the  neck.  In 
the  observation  of  their  solemnity,  they  first  offered 
aachficest  and  aftervrard  went  through  the  streets  dan- 
cing in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together,  or 
•t  other  timea  separately,  while  musical  instruments 
were  playing  before  them.  Hence  their  name  of  Salii, 
ftom  their  moving  aloog  in  solemn  dance  iSaUi  a  tah- 
ttidoY  They  placed  their  body  in  difierent  attitudes, 
and  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they  held 
in  their  hands.  They  also  sung  hynms  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  particuUrly  of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a 
certain  nnmber  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves,  and 
called  jSoZub.  We  Mve  in  Vanro  a  few  fragments  of 
the  Salian  hymns,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wri- 
ter, were  scarcely  intelligible.    Thus,  for  eiample, 

"  Dimim  exta  eanU,  Divum  Deo  mpplice  eanU,''* 

i  e.,  Deorum  exta  atnUe,  Deorum  Deo  (JMno)  tup- 
fUetler  eaniu ;  and  also  the  following  : 

"omraa 
dapaiilia  comu'se  jam  cuMumes 
duoniu  ceruses  dhius  janusque  renii,'** 

i.  e.,  Omma  dapaUa  eomedisse  Jam  Cwrionss.  Bo- 
nus creator  Disius  Jamtsque  vettU. — Their  feasts  and 
entertainments  were  uncommonly  sumptuous,  whence 
dapes  saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  (Lto.,  1,  20. — Var- 
TO,  L  L.,  4,  15.— Ovui,  Fast.,  8,  387.)--iI.  A  Ger- 
man tribe  of  Frankish  oriffin,  whose  original  seat  is 
not  clearly  ascertained.  Wiarda  makes  it  between 
the  Silva  Garbonaria  (part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes) 
and  the  River  Ligeris  {Lys,  in  Brabant) ;  Wersebe, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sala  or  Saale.  They 
first  made  their  appearance  on  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
where  they  were  conquered  by  Julian ;  afterward  in 
the  territory  of  the  Chamavi,  by  the  Mosa  or  Meuse, 
Mannert  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Cherusci. 
{Atnm.  Mareell.,  17,  8,  seqq.^Zosim.,  3,  6.) 

SallvstIus,  Crispus,  a  celebrated  Latin  historian, 
bom  at  Amiteranm,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  668.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  latier  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
But  it  was  not  easy  for  one  residing  in  the  capital  to 
escape  the  contagious  desire  of  military  or  political 
distinction.  He  obtained  the  situation  of  qusstor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  at  the  taa 
of  twenty-seven;  and  about  six  years  afterward  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  While  in  this 
office  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Casar, 
and,  along  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. 
In  the  year  otthe  city  704,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
senate  on  the  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more 
probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician  party,  to 
which  oe  was  opposed.    Aulas  Gellius,  on  the  au-| 


tbority  of  Vano^s  treatise,  Pius  out  is  Paa,  infomis 
ns  that  he  incurred  this  disgrace  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  caused 
him  to  be  scourged  by  bis  slaves.  {N.  A.,  17,  18.) 
It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  modem  critics, 
whether  it  was  the  historian  Sallust  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished, or  his  nephew  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  llor- 
ace  has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  that,  in  so  corrupt  an  age, 
an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta*s  abandoned  char- 
acter should  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate.  After  underffoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, he  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Oasar, 
in  Graul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  atad,  in  particular,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  where  the  scattered  remains  of 
Fompey*s  party  had  united.  That  region  being  finally 
subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by  Casar  as  pnator  of  Nu- 
midia ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  Terentia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  govemment,  but  during  that  period  enriched  him- 
self by  despoiling  the  province.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  Nnmidians,  whom  he 
had  plundered,  but  escaped  with  impunity  by  means 
of  the  protection  of  Cesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  retreats  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to  Casar,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  he  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  surrounded  by  deliehtful  pleasure-grounds,  af- 
terward well  known  and  celebratod  by  the  name  of  the 
Grardens  of  Sallust.  In  these  gardens,  or  his  villa  at 
Tibur,  Siilust  passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  his  friends ;  among  whom  he  numbered  Ln- 
cuUos,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos. — Such  being 
bis  friends  and  studies,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  he  indulged  in  that  excessive  libertinism  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  investigation 
and  interest,  and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.  That  he  was  a  man  of  loose  morsis  is 
evident ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously 
plundered  hi>  province,  like  most  Roman  governors  of 
the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that  mon- 
ster of  iniquity  he  hss  been  sometimes  represented. 
He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  first  permanent 
notice  taken  of  his  character  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  decided  enemy  of  Pompey  and  bis  faction,  he  bad 
said  of  that  celebrated  chief,  in  his  general  history, 
thst  he  was  a  man  ** oris  probi,  ammo  invereeundo" 
Lenaos,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his  master, 
by  the  most  viralent  abuse  of  his  enemy  (SuetomuSf 
is  Ulustr.  Chramm,,  16),  in  a  work  which  should  rath- 
er be  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical 
document.  Of  the  injustice  which  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  the  historian,  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge 
from  what  he  says  of  him  as  an  author.  He  calls  him, 
as  we  farther  learn  from  Suetonius,  ^^NehuUmem  vita 
scriptisquemoiutrosum;  praterea  priseorvm  Caioms- 
quo  ineruditissimum  furem."  The  life  of  Sallust*  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  which  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  corrective  or  ^liative  of  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has  unfortunately 
perished ;  and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
is  a  professed  rhetorical  declamation  acainst  the  char- 
acter of  Sallust,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  anigned  by 
critics  to  a  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Claodius,  called 
Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies  invented  or  exaggerap 
ted  by  Leneus,  and  propagated  in  the  scholastic  t 
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•f  PbRiw  LatR>,  ktfv  been  tdopted  hf  Le  Clem,  pfo- 
feaeor  of  Hebrew  at  Amtteidim,  ead  by  Piofeeeor 
MeitDer,  of  Pngne,  in  their  lespectiTe  accoonts  of  the 
life  of  Sallttflt.  Hie  chancter  bte  leceived  more  jue- 
tioe  from  the  prefttory  memoir  and  notee  of  De  Broe- 
aea,  kia  French  tranalator,  and  from  the  reaeanshea  of 
,  Wieland  in  Germany.— From  what  ia  known  of  Febi> 
na  Pictor  and  hia  immediate  aoceesaora,  it  moat  be  a[>* 
parent  that  the  art  of  hiatoric  compoaition  at  Home 
waa  in  the  loweat  aUte,  and  that  Salluat  had  no  model 
to  imitate  among  the  writera  of  hie  own  coontiy.  He 
therefore  natar^iy  recniied  to  the  prodoctiona  of  the 
Greek  hiatoriaoa.  The  native  exobcrance  and  loaaa- 
eiona  familiarity  of  Herodotna  were  not  adapted  to 
hs  taete ;  and  eimplicity,  aoch  ea  that  of  Xefiophoo, 
is,  of  all  thinga,  the  moat  difficalt  to  attain ;  he  there- 
fore chiefl]r  emulated  Thucydidea,  and  attempted  to 
trtnaplant  into  hia  own  language  the  yigoyr  and  coo- 
ciaeneta  of  the  Greek  historian ;  hot  the  ecriot  imita^ 
tion  with  which  he  followed  him  haa  gone  far  to  leeaen 
ihe  effsct  of  hia  own  ori(|inal  genina.-^The  firpt  woik 
of  Salluat  was  the  Cansptrcfy  of  CdtUme.  There  ei- 
ista,  however,  aone  donbt  aa  to  the  preciae  period  of 
its  compoaition.  The  general  opinion  ia,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  snthor  went  ont  of  office 
E8  tribune  of  the  eomnona,  that  is,  A.U.G.  708.  And 
the  compoaition  of  the  Jugvrtkine  War,  aa  well  aa  of 
hia  general  hiatory,  is  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  his  appointment  to  the  prastorahip  of  No- 
nidis.  But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were  all 
written  during  the  space  which  intervened  between 
hia  return  from  Numklia  in  709,  and  bis  deeth,  which 
happened  in  718,  four  yeara  previooa  to  the  battle  of 
Actiom.  It  is  maintained  l;^  the  supporters  of  this 
laat  idea,  that  he  waa  too  much  engaged  in  politi- 
cal ^lmulte  previous  to  his  administration  of  No- 
mid6*  to  have  leisure  for  so  important  compositions ; 
that,  in  the  introduction  to  Catiline's  Conapiracy,  he 
talka  of  himaelf  as  withdrawn  from  public  affaire, 
end  refutea  accoaations  of  hia  voluptuoua  life,  which 
were  only  applicable  to  thia  period ;  and  that,  while 
inatitutiog  the  comparison  between  Ossar  and  Cato, 
he  apeaks  of  the  existence  and  competition  of  theae 
celebrated  opponenta  aa  things  that  bad  pessed  over. 
— "  S€d  nua  memaria,  ingetUi  virtute,  inertU  mor- 
t&tu,  /ttsre  vki  duo,  Marcus  Cato  et  Canu  Casar." 
On  this  paaaage,  too,  Gibbon,  in  particular,  arguea, 
that  auch  a  flatterer  and  party  tool  as  Sallust  would 
not,  during  the  life  of  C«aar,  have  put  Cato  so  much 
on  a  level  with  him  in  the  comparison.  De  Brosses 
argues  with  Le  Clerc  in  thinking  that  the  CoDspiracy 
of  Catiline  at  lesst  most  have  been  written  immeoiately 
after  708 ;  aa  he  would  not,  after  hia  mairiafle  with 
Terentia,  have  commemorated  the  dia^ce  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  it  seems,  was  the  vestal  virgin  whose  in- 
trigue with  Catiline  is  recorded  by  Sallust.  But, 
wlMtever  may  be  the  caae  aa  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
it  is  quite  clesr  that  the  Juffurthine  War  was  written 
subsequently  to  the  author's  residence  in  Numidia, 
which  evidently  suggested  to  him  this  theme,  and  af- 
forded him  the  meana  of  collecting  the  information 
neceasaiy  for  completing  hia  work.-* The  sobjeote 
chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the  most  important  umI 
prominent  topics  in  the  histoxy  of  Rome.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  he  deeeribes  were  painful,  but  they 
were  interesting.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations, 
end  civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factiona,  furiona  stmgglee 
between  the  patriciana  and  plebeians,  open  corruption 
in  the  senate,  venali^  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provinoea.  This  state  of  thin^,  so  for- 
cioly  painted  by  SaHoat,  produced  the  conepiracy,  and, 
in  aome  degree,  the  character  of  Catiline.  But  it 
was  the  oppressive  debta  of  individuals,  the  temper  of 
Sylla's  solaiers,  and  the  abeence  of  Pompey  with  his 
•imy,  which  gave  a.  poeeibility,  and  even  a  pcoq)eet, 
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of  eoeceae  to  a  plot  whidi  aflbcted  ike  vital  ezieteiice 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  whichy  although  aireated 
in  iU  commeBceBMnt,  waa  one  of  theee  violent  ahocka 
which  beaten  the  foil  of  a  etate— The  History  of  the 
Jogurtbine  Wer,  if  not  eo  imposing  or  menacing  to 
the  Tital  intersste  or  immediate  esfoty  of  Rome,  exhib- 
ite  a  more  extcneive  field  of  action,  and  a  greater  the- 
atre of  war.  No  prince,  except  Mitbradatea,  gave  so 
much  employment  to  the  srms  €»f  the  Ronane.  In 
the  courae  of  no  war  ia  which  they  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged, not  even  the  eecond  Carthaginian  war,  were 
the  people  mora  deeponding,  and  in  none  were  they 
more  elated  with  ultimate  success.  Nothing^  can  be 
more  interesting  then  the  accounts  of  the  vicissitudea 
of  thia  eonteat.  The  endleaa  reaource^and  hair- 
breadth  eeoapea  of  Jugurtha ;  hia  levity ;  hia  fickle  and 
faithless  disposition,  contraated  with  the  perwverance 
end  prudence  of  the  Roman  commander  Metellus,  are  al 
described  in  a  manner  the  meet  virid  and  picturesque. 


-»^alluet  had  attained  the  ate  of  twenty-two  wl 
the  conapimcy  of  Catiline  broke  oat,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  proceedings.  He  bed,  there- 
fore, suflkient  opportunity  of  recording  with  accu- 
racy and  truth  the  progreea  and  termination  of  the  con- 
apiracy. Sallust  has  certainly  acquired  the  praise  of 
a  veracaoua  hiatorian,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  haa 
been  detected  in  folaifying  any  fact  within  the  aphere 
of  his  knowledge.  Indrnd,  there  are  few  historical 
compoaitions  of  which  the  troth  can  be  proved  on  eoch 
evidence  as  the  conepiracy  of  Catiline.  The  focte 
detailed  in  the  orations  of  Cicero,  though  differing  in 
some  minnte  particulare,  coincide  in  everything  of  im« 
portanee,  and  hiflhiy  contribute  to  illustrate  aira  verify 
the  work  of  our  historisn.  But  Salluat  lived  too  near 
the  period  of  which  he  treated,  and  waa  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  political  tumolto  of  the  day,  to  give  a 
faithful  account,  unbiaaed  by  animoaity  or  predilec- 
tion ;  he  could  not  have  raiaed  himaelf  above  all  hopes, 
and  feara.  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could  not,  in 
all  their  extent,  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  impartial 
writer.  A  contemporary  historian  of  such  turbulent 
timee  would  be  apt  to  exag|rerate  through  adulation, 
or  conceal  through  fear;  to  mstil  the  precepts,  not  of 
the  philosopher,  but-  the  psrtisan ;  and  colour  facte 
into  harmony  with  hia  own  system  of  patriotiam  or 
friendship.  An  obaequioua  follower  of  Cbsst,  he 
has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in  Tamiahing 
over  the  views  of  his  pstron ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Casar  waa  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline,  or  that  a  person  of  his  prudence 
should  have  leagued  vrith  such  msh  aaaociatee,  or 
followed  so  deeperate  an  adventurer.  But  the  chief 
objection  urged  againat  his  impartiaUu  is  the  feo- 
Ue  and  apparently  reluctant  commendation  he  be- 
stowed on  Cicero,  who  is  now  ecknowledged  to  havo 
been  the  principal  actor  in  detecting  and  fniatra- 
ting  the  conapiracy.  Though  fond  of  diaplaying  his 
talenta  ia  drawing  characters,  he  exercises  none  of  il 
on  Cicero,  whom  he  merely  terms  **  kamo  egregnu  et 
optamus  ewuul,"  which  waa  but  cold  applaaae  for  one 
who  had  aaved  the  commonwealth.  It  ia  true,  that,  in 
the  eerly  part  of  the  history,  praise,  though  speringly 
bestowed,  ie  not  absolutely  withheld.  The  election 
of  Cicero  to  ^  consulship  is  fairiy  attributed  to  the 
hish  opinion  entertained  of  his  talenta  and  capacity, 
which  overcame  the  dieadvantagea  of  obscure  birtL 
The  mode  sdopted  of  gaining  over  one  of  the  aecom« 
plicea,  and  for  fixing  his  own  wavering  and  dissfiected 
colleague,  the  dexterity  manifested  in  eeixing  the  Al- 
lobrogian  deputiee  with  the  letteri,  and  the  irreaiaCi* 
ble  effect  produced  by  confronting  them  with  the  con- 
miratora,  are  attributed  exclusively  to  Cicero.  It  is  in 
tne  conclusion  of  the  business  that  the  hiatorian  with* 
holds  from  him  his  due  share  of  applauee,  and  contrivee 
to  eclipse  him  by  always  interposing  the  character  of 
Cato^  thoogb  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  any  witnees 
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bf  thoM  tnnflactiOM  thAt  Gcto  himself  and  othsr  ien- 
mtors  paUicIy  hailed  the  conaal  ••  the  lather  of  hie 
tioantr^r ;  and  that  a  poblie  thanksgiving  to  the  godt 
was  decreed  in  his  name,  for  having  preserred  the 
city  from  conflagration,  and  the  citizene  from  d 
ere.    Thie  omisaibn,  which  may  hare  originated  parU 
ly  in  enmity,  and  partly  in  diagaat  at  the  iU-diaffoised 
vanity  of  the  eoneal,  has  in  all  times  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  defect,  and  even  stain,  in  the  history  of  the 
Catilinarian  Conspiracy. — Although  not  an  eyewitness 
of  the  war  with  Jugnrtba,  Sallu8t*s  situation  as  prater 
of  Namidia,  which  suggested  the  composition,  wae  fa- 
votmUe  to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
mation.   He  examined  into  the  different  accounts, 
written  as  well  as  tradittonary,  concerning  the  history 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  doeumento  preserved  in  the 
erchives  of  King  Hiempsal,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  for  his  own  use,  and  which  proved  peculiar- 
ly serviceable  in  the  detailed  account  which  he  has 
riven  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa^     In  this  history  he 
has  been  accused '  of  showing  an  undue  partiality  to- 
vrards  the  character  of  Marios ;  and  of  giving,  for  the 
sake  of  his  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Vacea.     But  he  appears  to  do  even  more 
than  ample  justice  to  Metellus,  since  he  represents  the 
war.  as  almost  finished  by  him  pfevious  to  the  arrival 
of  Marios,  though  it  was,  in  fiicfc,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded.—Sallust  evidently  regaided  a  fine  style  as  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  an  historical  work.    The  style 
on  which  he  took  so  much  pains  was  earefully  formed 
on  that  of  Thocydides,  whosO  manner  of  writing  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  original,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sal- 
hiat,  peculiar  to  himself    The  Roman  has  wonderfully 
succeeded  in  imiuting  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of 
the  Greek  historian,  and  infusing  into  his  composition 
something  of  that  dignified  austerKy  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  his  great'  model ;  but  when  we  say  that 
Sallust  has  imitated  the  conciseness  of  Thueydides, 
we  mean  the  rapid  and  compressed  maraser  in  which 
his  namtive  is  conducted ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rather  than  of  language.    For  Thueydides,  ahhouflh 
he  brings  ibrward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  discaraa 
what  is  collatenl,  yet  frequently  employs  long  and  in* 
volved  periods.    Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abrupt 
and  sententious,  and  is  ^nerally  considered  as  having 
carried  this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vicious  excess.    The 
use  of  copulatives,  either  for  the  purposes  of  connect* 
ing  his  sentences  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  claus- 
ee  of  the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  measure  reject* 
ed.    This  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  total 
want  of  that  flow  and  variety  which  is  the  principal 
charm  of  the  historic  period.     Seneca  accordingly 
iEpUL,  114)  talks  of  the  "  AmputtUa  tententuBt  ei 
verba  ante  expectaium  caderUia,"  which  the  practice 
of  Sallust  hsd  succeeded  in  rendering  fashionable.    It 
was,  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thueydides  that 
Sallust  introduced  into  his  histoiy  a  number  of  words 
aloiost  considered  as  obsolete,  and  which  were  select- 
ed from  the  works  of  the  older  authors  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly Cato  the  censor.     It  is  on  this  point  he  has 
been  chiefly  attacked  by  PoUio,  in  his  letters  to  Plan- 
cue.     He  has  also  been  taxed  with  the  opposite  vice, 
of  coining  new  words,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms ; 
hut  the  severiw  of  judgment  whk:h  led  him  to  imitate 
the  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  re- 
ject those  sparkhnif  ornaments  of  composition  which 
were  beginning  to  mfect  the  Roman  taste,  u  cons^ 
qaenee  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetorical 
echools  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  inter- 
eonrse  with  Asia.    On  the  whole,  in  the  style  of  Sat- 
inet, there  is  too  much  anpearance  of  study,  and  a  want 
tpf  diet  graceful  ease,  which  is  geoeaUy  the  effect  of 
art,  but  in  which  art  is  nowhere  discovered.— Of  all 
the  depattmente  of  hiatoiy,  the  delineation  of  character 
ii  the  most  trying  to  the  tmupKnA  iroptttialityof  the 
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I  especiaUy  when  he  hae  beeb  contempo- 
raiy  with  the  individuals  he  portnys,  and  in  some  d^ 
gree  engaged  in  the  tnnsactions  he  records.  Five  or 
six  of  tSt  characters  dnwn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  master- pieces.  He  has  seized  the 
delicate  shades,  as  well  as  the  prominent  featu^,  and 
thrown  over  them  the  most  lively  and  sppropriate  col- 
ouiinj^.  jThose  of  the  two  principal  acton  in  his  tre- 
|fic  histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  us  for  the 
meidents  which  follow.  The  portrait  drawn  of  Cat* 
iline  conveys  a  lively  notion  of  his  mind  and  person, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  and  Csaar  is 
one.  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy.  Of  both  these  famed  opponents  we 
are  presented  with  favourable  likenesses.  Their  do- 
fects  are  thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  the  bright  qual- 
ities of  each  different  species  by  which  they  were 
distmguished,  are  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  show* 
ing  the  various  qualities  by  whicli  men  arrive  at  em- 
inence. The  introductory  sketch  of  the  genius  and 
mannera  of  Jugurtha  is  no  less  able  and  spirited  than 
the  charaoter  of  Catiline.  The  portnita  of  the  oAet 
principal  chaiacten  who  figured  in  the  Jogorthine 
war  are  also  well  brought  out.  That  of  Mariua,  in 
particular,  is  hsppily  tooebed.  His  insatiable  ambition 
»  artfully  diaguised  under  the  mask  of  patriotism ;  his 
cupidity  and  avarice  are  concealed  under  that  of  mar- 
tial aimplicity  and  hardihood ;  but,  though  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  charfcter  of  Marius  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.  We  see  the 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  npt  that  savage  whose  in- 
nate cruelty  of  soul  was  first  about  to  bunt  forth  for  the 
destroction  of  his  countrymen.  In  drawing  the  por* 
trait  of  Sylla,  the  memorable  rival  of  Marius,  the  hia- 
torian  represents  \flm  also  such  as  he  appeared  at  that 
period,  not  such  as  he  afterward  proved  himaelf  to  be. 
We  behold  him  with  pleasure  as  an  accomplished  and 
subile  commander,  eloquent  in  speech  and  versatile  in 
resources;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cold-blooded 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper. — History,  in  its  ori« 
ginal  state,  was  confined  to  narrative ;  the  reader  being 
left  to  form  his  own  reflections  on  the  deeds  or  evente 
recorded.  The  historic  art,  however,  conveys  not 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  these  actions  be  connect* 
ed  with  their  causes — the  political  springs  or  private 
passions  in  which  they  origioaied.  It  is  the  business, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  the  politician  in  explaining  the  causes  and  effecte 
of  the  tnnsactions  he  relates.  These  transactions 
the  author  must  receive  from  authentic  monuments 
or  records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  most 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.  The  reflectiona 
with  which  Sidlust  introduces  hie  narrative,  and  those 
be  draws  from  it,  sre  so  just  and  numerous,  that  he 
has  by  some  been  conaidered  the  father  of  philoeophie 
history.  It  must  always,  however,  be  remembered^ 
that  the  proper  subject  of  history  is  the  detail  of  na« 
tional  transactfons  ;  that  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  fiamtive  is  episodical,  and  therefore  improper, 
if  it  be  too  long,  and  do  not  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
subject  Now  some  of  the  political  and  moral  di« 
grassions  of  Sallust  are  neither  very  immediately  eoB« 
nected  with  his  subject  nor  ver^  obviously  suggested 
by  the  narration.  The  diacursive  nature  ud  inordi- 
nate length  of  the  introduction  to  his  histories  have 
been  stroncly  objected  to.  The  firat  four  aeetions  of 
Catiline*s  Conspiracy  have  indeed  little  relation  to  the 
topic.  They  mivht  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
other  hiatery,  and  much  better  to  a  moral  or  philoeopl^ 
ie  treatise.  In  fact,  a  oonaidenble  part  of  them,  des- 
canting  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  aU  euch  adveotitioQa  posaessiona,  are  bonowed 
irom  the  seoopd  oration  of  Isocratae.  Perhaps  th4 
eight  foUawiiig  saciiMB  an  tbo  diiproportionad  10  thi 
uigiiizea  oy  v_j  41^"^^  ia.. 
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)«ng[th  of  die  histoiy ;  but  tbe  ppBliminuy  etny  they 
contain  on  the  degradrntioa  of  Roman  mamiera  and 
decline  of  Yinne,  is  not  an  nnsoitable  introduction  to 
the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  this  corruption  of  morals 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  it  a  chance 
of  success.  The  preface  to  tbe  Jugurthine  War 
hai  much  less  relation  to  the  subject  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce.  The  author  discourses  st 
large  on  his  favourite  topic,  the  superiority  of  men- 
ul  endowments  over  corporeal  advantages,  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  cenius.  He  contrasts  a  life  of 
listless  indolence  with  one  of  honourable  activity-; 
and  finally  descants  on  the  task  of  the  historian  as  a 
suitable  exercise  for  tbe  highest  faculties  of  tbe  mind. 
Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine 
War,  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  from 
which  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sallost  must  be 
chieflv  formed,  he  was  tbe  author  of  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  the  republic,  in  five  books,  entitled 
Histona  renim  in  Repubixea  Ronuma  Gesiarum. 
This  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  tbe  genius  of  Sal- 
lost,  having  been  the  last  he  composed,  and  is  inscribed 
to  LucuUus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated'  commander  of 
that  name.  It  included,  properly  speaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  years,  extending  from  the  resignation 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Sylla  till  tbe  promulgation  of 
the  Manilian  Law,  by  which  Pompey  waa  invested  with 
aothority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  relinquished ; 
and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  East,  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Mithrada- 
tea.  This  period,  tbouffh  short,  comprehends  somtf  of 
the  most  interesting  and  luminous  pomts  which  appear 
in  the  Roman,  annals.  During  this  mterval,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  republic  was  attacked  in  the 
Eaat  by  the  most  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the 
monarciis  with  whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  tbe 
West  by  one  of  tbe  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals ; 
and  in  tne  bosom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  snd  slaves. 
The  work  was  also  introduced  l^  two  discourses,  the 
one  presenting  a  picture  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to 
the  commenement  of  the  civil  wars ;  the  other  con- 
taming  a  general  view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and 
Uie  breaking  out  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy.  The  loss 
of  this  valuable  production  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  tbe  accounts  of  Roman  history  which  have  been 
written  are  defective  during  the  interesting  period  it 
comprehended.  Nearly  seven  hundred  fragments  be- 
longing to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Brosses,  tbe  French  translator  of 
alluat ;  but  they  are  ao  short  and  unconnected  that 
they  merely  serve  as  landmarks,  from  which  we  may 
conjecture  whet  subjects  were  treated  of  and  what 
events  recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  degree  entire,  are  four 
orations  and  two  letters.  The  first  is  an  oration  pro- 
nounced against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent  M.  iEmilius 
I^epidua,  vvno,  aa  is  well  known,  being  desirous,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  was  preparatory  to  these  designs,  was 
delivered  after  Sylla  had  abdicated  the  dictatorship, 
but  was  still  supposed  to  Yetain  great  influence  at 
Rome.  He  is  accordinffly  treated  as  being  still  tbe 
tyrant  of  the  state ;  and  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
■peaker  to  the  bold  aasertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  oration  is  that  of  Lucius  Philippos,  which  is 
an  invective  sgainst  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
idua,  and  was  calculated  to  rouse  tbe  people  from  the 
apathy  with  which  thev  beheld  proceedings  that  wen 
likely  to  teimiBata  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov* 
Tbe  thiid  hmngiM  wae  deliyered  by  tbe 
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tribune  Liciniua.  It  was  an  dibit  of  that  demagogue 
to  depress  the  patrician  and  raise  tbe  tribonitiaD  pow- 
er i  for  which  purpose  he  alternately  flatters  the  pso- 
ple  and  reviles  the  eenate.  The  oration  of  Marcus 
Cotta  is  unquestionably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to 
the  people,  daring  tbe  period  of  his  consulship,  in  order 
to  calm  their  minde  and  allay  their  resentment  at  the 
bad  success  of  public  sfisirs ;  which,  without  toy 
blame  on  hie  pait,  had  lately,  in  many  respects,  beea 
conducted  to  ao  unprosperous  issue.  Of  tne  two  let- 
ters which  are  extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  ths 
senate,  complaining  in  very  atrong  terms  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  be  com- 
manded in  $pain  against  Sertorios ;  the  other  is  sup- 
posed to  be  addrewed  from  Mithradates  to  Arsaces, 
king  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  written  when  the  afiain  of 
the  former  monarch  were  proceeding  unsuccessfully. 
It  exhorts  him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alliance  sgaintt 
the  Romans :  for  this  purpose,  it  places  in  4  strong 
point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy  and  ambitioos 
desire  of  universsl  empire :  all  which  coukl  not,  with- 
out this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have 
been  ao  well  urged  by  a  national  historian.  It  cod- 
clodes  with  showing  tbe  extreme  danger  which  thi 
Parthiana  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, should  they  succeed  in  finally  subjugating  Poo- 
tus  and  Armenia.  The  only  other  fragment  of  any 
length,  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  entertainment 

S'ven  to  Metellua  on  his  return,  after  a  yearns  absence 
[>m  his  govemipent  of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears, 
from  seyeral  other  fragments,  that  Salluat  had  intro- 
duced, on  occaaion  of  £e  Mitbradatic  war,  a  gec^rapb- 
ical  account  of  the  ahores  and  coontriea  bordering  on 
the  Eoxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  enters  into  a 
topographical  description  of  Africa  in  his  history  of  ths 
Jugurthine  War.  This  part  of  his  work  has  been  much 
applauded  by  ancient  writera  for  exactneaa  and  liveli- 
ness, and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  ao- 
thority, by  Strabo,  Pomponins  Mela,  and  other  geogra- 
phers. Besides  bis  historical  works,  then  exist  two 
political  discourses,  concemins  tbe  adminiatraiion  of 
the  government,  in  the  form  oflettera  to  Julius  Cesar, 
which  have  generally,  though  not  on  aufl&cient  groondi, 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Salluat.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Sallost  an,  that  of  Cortius,  Ltps.,  1742, 4to; 
that  of  Havercamp,  AnuL,  1743, 4to,  2  vols. ;  that  of 
Bumouf,  Paris,  1821,  8vo;  that  of  Gerlach,  BatiLf 
1823,  teqq.,  3  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  Frotacher,  Uptf 
1823-30,  2  vols.  8vo.  {Dutdof$  Roman  LUeraturtr 
vol.  2,  p.  143,  teqq,) 

SALMACts,  a  fountain  near  Halicamassns  in  Caria, 
which  was  fabled  to  render  effeminate  all  who  drank 
of  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  Hermaphroditus,  ac- 
cording to  the  poeu,  underwent  his  elnnffe  metamor- 
phosis. The  fountain  waa  attuate  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  rock  was  a  very  strong 
castle,  which  a  Persian  garrison  long  held  agaiosi 
Alexander.    {Arriant  Exp.  AL<,  1,  24.) 

SalmantIca,  a  city  of  Hiapania,  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  Lusitania.  It  is  very  probably  the  same  with 
the  Elmantica  of  Polybius  (8,  14)  and  the'Hermandica 
of  Livy  (21, 6),  which  Hannibal  took  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Vaccsi.  It  ia  now  Salanuaua.  (Afsn- 
nert,  vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

SALMom,  a  city  of  Elia,  of  great  antiquity,  north- 
west of  Olmypia.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  founded  by 
Sahnoneua.    {ApoUod.,  \,  9,  7.— Strofto.  356.) 

Salmonbvb,  a  king  of  Blia,  son  of  iEoIos  snd 
Enarete,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  be  had 
Tyro.  He  wiahed  to  be  called  a  god,  and  to  receive 
divine  honoura  from  hia  subjects ;  and,  thenfore,  to 
imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  over 
a  brazen  bridflo,  and  darted  burning  torches  on  every 
aide,  as  if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro^ 
tokdl  Jopitar.    StlnonBua  was  ttnick  with  a  tbai»- 
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^eibolt,  and  nfauied  m  the  infenal  x^fpans  dmut  bis 
brother  Sitypoae.— Consult,  in  ezplanation  of  this  le- 
gend, the  article  Eliciua,  p.  467,  col.  1,  near  the  end. 
(Ham.,  Od.,  11,  fiS^.^ApoUod.,  U  d.-^Bygin.,  fab., 
60.— Ktr^.,^11.,  6,  6,86.) 

Salmtdsssus  (la^vd^ffffo^),  or,  as  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Latin  writers  give  the  name,  Halmydessos  ('AA- 
^vd^o-v^),  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  below  the  promontory  of  Thynias.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from 
the  Tbynian  promontoiy  to  the  moaui  of  the  Bospo- 
rus. And  it  was  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  particu- 
Isr  that  obtained  for  tne  Euzine  its  earlier  name  of 
Axerwtt  or  **  inhospitable."  The  shore  was  rendered 
dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes ;  and  when  any 
Teasels,  either  through  want  of  skill  or  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  became  entangled  among  these,  the  Tbra- 
cian  inhabitants  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  slavea.  In 
4heir  eagerness  to  obtain  the  booty,  quarrels  often 
arose  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  hence 
«ame  eventually  the  singular  custom  of  marking  ont 
the  shore  with  stones,  as  so  many  limits  within  which 
each  were  to.  plunder.  (Xen.,  Anah.t  7,  6.)  Strabo 
names  the  Asts  ss  the  inhsbitsnts  of  this  region, 
whose  territory  reached  to  the  north  as  fsr  as  Apoiio- 
Hia.  The  Tbyni,  no  doubt,  sre  included  under  this 
name.  The  republic  of  Byzantium  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  plunder. — ^The  modem  MUjeh  answers  to 
the  sncient  city  of  Salmydessus.  {Mda,  2,  3.— 
PUn.^  4,  U.-^Diod.  Sic.,  14, 38.— j|fann«r/,  Ge<^.^ 
▼ol.  7.  p.  149.) 

Salon,  now  Salona,  the  principal  harbour  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  always  considered  as  an  important  post  by 
the  Romans  after  their  conq  ueat  of  that  country .  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (8,  22),  which  is  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous inscriptions.  {GnUer.,  Tke$.,  32,  12.)  The  name 
IB  sometimes  written  Salona  and  Salonas.  (C<ss.,  B. 
<?.,  3,  9.— /Ttr^,  B.  AUx.,  43.)  Jt  was  not  the  na^ 
tive  place  of  the  Emperor  Diocleaian,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  That  monsrch  was  bom  at  Dioclea,  in  its 
vicinity  ;  and  to  this  quarter  he  retired  after  be  had 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  he  built  a  splen- 
did palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  lo  be  seen  at 
SpaUUro,  about  three  miles  from  SaUma,  ( Wetteir 
ing,  od.  hin.  Ant<m.,  p.  270. — Adam^M  AtOiqwUies  of 
SpaUtro. — Cramer^s  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

Salvianus,  a  native  of  Colonia  Agrippina  {Co- 
U^^)*  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  led  a  rcliflious  liie  at  Massilia  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  6tb  century,  and  died  in  that  city.  Salvian 
was  the  author  of  several  woiks  on  devotionsl  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  yet  extant  a  treatise  "  on 
the  Providence  of  God"  (De  gubematione  Dei,  6lc.), 
in  eight  books;  another  in  four  books,  written 
'*  Against  avarice,  especially  in  priests  and  clerical 
persons;"  and  nine  piastoral  letters.  His  works,  as 
lar  as  they  remain,  were  collected  and  printed  to- 
gether, in  two  volumea  8vo,  by  Baluzins,  PariM,  1663. 

SALf  as,  a  people  of  Gaul,  extending  from  the 
Rhme,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Draentia  or 
Durance,  almost  to  the  Alps.  They  were  powerful 
opponents  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.     (Ltv.,  6,  34.) 

Samaea,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Somme. 
The  name  of  thia  stream  in  intermediate  geography 
was  SunUna  or  Sumena,  corrupted  into  Somona; 
whence  the  modem  appellation.  {Vid.  Samarobriva.) 

Samabia,  a  city  ana  country  of  Palestine,  famous 
in  sscred  history.  The  district  of  Samaria  lay  to  the 
north  of  Jndca.  The  ori^n  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
was  aa  follows  :  In  the  reigu  of  Reboboam,  a  division 
was  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Judab, 
consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to  Rehoboam  and  the 
house  of  Davidf  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judab 
and  Bei^ainin ;  the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  •»- 


oient  name  of  Istaelites  under  Jeroboam,  The  i 
tal  of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Samaria,  which 
was  also  the  name  of  their  country.  The  Samaritans 
and  the  people  of  Judsa  were  lasting  and  bitter  enfr* 
mies.  The  former  deviated  in  several  respects  from 
the  strictness  of  die  Mosstc  law,  though  afterward  the 
religion  of  the  two  nations  became  more  closely  as* 
similated ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Samar- 
itans obtained  leave  of  that  conqueror  to  build  a  tern* 
pie  on  Mount  Geriaim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in 
imiution  of  the  temple  at  Jerasalem,  where  they  prac- 
tised the  same  forms  of  worship.  Among  the  people 
of  Judaia,  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Omri  its 
founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  He- 
rod, who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Gabinios,  pro- 
consul of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebsste,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  (1  Kinge,  16,  24.— i6u2.,  17,  6.-^ 
Ibid.,  22,  62. --2  Kitigs,  17,  6.— Jerstn.,  23,  13.-- 
Joe.,  Am.,  8,  7.-/4.  ibid.,  13,  16.— i<i.  ibid.,  16, 
IL-^BelL  Jud.,  \,  6.) 

Samarobriva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amiens,  the 
capital  of  the  Ambiani.  Ita  name  appears  to  mean 
**  the  city  on  the  Samara,"  aince  it  lay  on  this  river, 
and  since  the  termination  briva  in  Celtic  is  thought  to 
have  had,  among  its  other  meanings,  that  of  **  city"  or 
"place."  {Vid.  Mesembria.)  Some,  less  correctly, 
make  it  signify  "  the  bridge"  or  *'  paasage  of  the  Sa- 
mara," as,  for  example,  Lemaire,  in  bis  Geographical 
Index  to  Cesar,  (ilflim.  MareeU.,  16, 27.— C<as.,  B. 
G.,  6,24;  46,61.) 

Samb,  the  only  town  in  the  island  -of  Cephailenia  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  moat  ancient  and  considerable.  \0d.,  2,  249.)  It 
was  maintained  by  ApoUodoros,  that  the  poet  used  the 
word  Samoa  to  designate  the  island,  and  Same  the 
town.  It  is  ceruin,  however,  that  in  another  paassge 
{Od.,  14, 122),  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  island. 
{Strabo,  463.)  When  Cephailenia  submitted  to  the 
Romana,  Same,  with  other  towns,  gave  hostages ;  but 
having  afterward  revolted,  it  sustained  a  vuorous  siege 
for  four  months.  At  length  the  citadel  Cyatis  being 
taken,  the  inhabitanta  retired  into  their  larger  fortress } 
but  surrendered  the  following  day,  when  they  were  ali 
reduced  to  alavery.  (Lio.,  38,  28,  eeqq.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  some  vestiges  of  this  town  remained  in  his 
day  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  {Strabo,  466.) 
This  spot  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situsted.  It  ex- 
hibits still  very  extensive  walls  snd  excavations  among 
its  rains,  which  have  afforded  various  specimens  of  an- 
cient ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  fragmants  of  sut- 
ues.  {Holland' 9  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  bb.-^Dodwell, 
vol.  1,  p.  76.— Craiiwr*s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  62.) 

SAMNins,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  norm  by  the  Peligni  and  Frentani ;  to 
the  weat  it  bordered  on  the  extremity  of  Latium  and 
on  Campania,  being  sepsiated  from  the  latter  province 
by  the  Vulturous,  Mens  CsllicuLs,  and  the  chain  of 
Mount  Tifata.  To  the  south  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  ridge  divided  the  Samnites  from  the  Picentini 
and  Lucani.  To  the  east  they  were  contiguous  to 
Apulia,  from  the  river  Tifemos  to  the  source  of  the 
Aufidus.  It  is  usual  with  geographera  to  regard  the 
ancient  Samnites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Cax^ 
aceni,  Pentri,  and  Hitpini ;  to  which  others  have  added 
the  Caodini  and  Frentani ;  but  the  former  elassifici^ 
tion  seems  to  rest  en  better  authority.^- Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity  lespectipg  the  origin  of  other  Italian  tribesi, 
they  seem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  the  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  &bioes.  ■  (Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
clo  Sabini.)    The  Sammtea,  like  the  Romana,  were  an 
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MpbiUotit  and  imiiffiMtioii)  mdend  ttonfidtnt  by  thiir 
•oecetsM  over  tke  Tateuis  ud  the  Oecant  of  Cam- 
pania;  and  formidable  not  only  from  their  own  re- 
aoorcea,  but  also  from  the  ties  of  consangatnity  which 
eonnected  them  with  the  Frentani,  Vettini,  Peligni,  and 
other  hardy  tribes  of  Central  luly.  The  rich  and  fer- 
tile territory  of  Campania  was  then  the  nominal  objeet 
of  the  contest  which  ensued,  but  in  reality  they  foi^ht 
for  the  dominion  of  Italyt  and  consequently  that  of  the 
world ;  which  was  at  sulce  so  long  as  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  doubtful  Livy  seems  to  have  formed  a  just 
idea  of  the  importance  of  that  struggle,  and  the  fierce 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  when  he  pauses 
in  the  midst  of  his  narrative,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
unwearied  constancy  with  which  the  Samnites,  though 
eo  often  defeated,  renewed  their  efforts,  if  not  for  em- 
pire, at  least  for  freedom  and  independence  (10,  83). 
But  when  that  historian  recounts  an  endless  succession 
of  rciyerses  sustained  by  this  nation,  attended  with 
losses  which  most  have  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
population,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  him  of 
considerable  execration  and  repetition;  especially 
as  several  campaigns  are  mentioned  without  a  single 
distinct  fact  or  topographical  mark  to  give  reality  and 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  narrative.  Nor  is  Livy 
ahvays  careful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  not  on* 
freaoently  threatened  Rome  on  the  part  of  these  for- 
midable adversaries.  It  is  true  that  he  relates  with 
great  beauty  and  force  of  description  the  disaster 
which  befell  the  Roman  arma  at  the  defiles  of  Caudi- 
um ;  but  has  he  been  equally  explicit  in  laying  before 
his  readers  the  conse^nences  of  that  event,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  victorious  Samnitea  the  gates  of 
several  Yolscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
Latiom  to  be  ravaged  by  their  troops,  ana  brought 
them  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Romel  (Lie.,  9,  18.— 
Compare  Strabo^  232,  249.)  In  fact,  though  often  at- 
tacked in  their  own  territory,  we  as  ofVen  find  the 
fiamnite  legions  opposed  to  Uieir  inveterate  foee  in 
Apulia,  in  the  territories  of  the  Voleci  and  Heroici, 
and  even  in  those  of  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans. 
{Lh,,  10.)  Admirably  trained  and  disciplined,  they 
executed  the  orders  of  their  commanders  wi^  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  promptitude  ;  and  such  was  the 
wailike  epirit  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  not 
vafrsqnently  brooght  into  the  field  80,000  foot  and 
BOOO  horse.  {Strabo,  259.)  A  victory  over  eoch  a 
foe  might  well  deserve  the  honours  of  a  triumph ;  and. 
vrhen  tSe  Romans  had  at  length,  by  repeated  soccessesi 
established  their  superiority,  they  could  then  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  title  oi^  the  fint  troops  in  the  woirld.  But 
though  the  Samnites  were  often  overmatched  and 
finai^  cmshed  by  Vhe  superior  eoodoct  and  power 
of  tM  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence still  breathed  strong  in  their  hearu,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Thns, 
when  Pyrrhns  imised  his  standard  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  the  Samnite  bands  swelled  bis  ranks,  and 
eeemed  rather  to  strengthen  the  foices  of  that  prince 
than  to  derive  aseiltance  from  his  army.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  the  occasion  which  pvaeentcd  itself,  on  the  ap^ 
peaiance  of  Hannibal  in  their  coantiy,  for  shakinf^  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  but  voluntarily  offered  to  join  him  in 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy.  {Lh.,  23,  42.) 
Rome  had  already  triumphed  ever  Caztha^  Maeedon, 
and  Antiochus,  and  was  regazded  as  mietreea  of  the 
worMv  when  a  greater  danger  than  any  she  had  before 
«ncoanterBd  threatened  her  dominion  te  Itdy,  and 
ehnok  the  very  seat  of  her  power.  Thie  was  the  break- 
ing set  of  the  Social  war,  whkrh  aiibided  the  most  co»- 
tinoing  proof  that  the  Samnite  people  were  not  yet 
ftonqottod,  in  that  bloody  eontest  whioh,  in  the  epece 
Af  a  few  years,  is  said  to  have  occaaievwd  the  kae  of 
«N>,000  hvea.  {VeU.  Paitre.,  2,  10.)  TMa  people 
formed  the  chief  strength  and  nerve  of  the  ^OMtiefft : 
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that  they  even  faitited  Mithnditei,  Unf  tf  PebtM,  to 
join  his  foicee  to  those  of  the  confederates  in  Italy. 
{Diod.,  Exeerpi.t  87.)  Even  though  deserted  by  their 
alUee  and  left  to  their  own  resources,  thev  stiU  con- 
tinued in  arms  till  the  fortune  of  Sylla  and  the  Remans 
prevailed,  and  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  natloD.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  achieved  the  total  destruction  of 
the  last  SamniU  army,  at  the  very  gatea  of  Rome,  that 
Sylla  at  length  felt  assured  of  permanent  success,  and 
ventured  to  assume  the  title  of  Felix.  His  fear  of  the 
Samnite  name,  however,  led  him  farther  to  peneeate 
that  unhappy  people,  thoueends  of  whom  were  butch- 
ered at  his  command,  and  the  rest  nroecribed  and  ban- 
ished. He  was  said,  indeed,  to  have  deehrsd,  that 
Rome  would  enjoy  no  reet  so  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnites  could  be  collected  together.  (Slrofo,  M9. 
— jpTor.,  8,  tl.-^ViU.  PaUre.,  t,  26.— Lis.,  Epit*, 
88.-*-i>/«/.,  VU,  SyU,^Cr€mer'9  Ane.  /lofy,  vol.  t, 
p.  221,  eeff.) 

SamnIuh,  I.  a  rsgion  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Samnitee.  ( Ftd.  Samnites.  >» II.  A  city  of  Samniwa. 
It  was  k>ng  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  antiqaaiiss 
and  geognphttta,  whether  we  could  admit  the  exists 
ence  of  a  city  called  Samoiom  m  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  ae  the  evidence  of  tfaie  fact  rested  only  on 
en  obecure  passsge  of  Floras  (1,  16),  snd  the  ttill 
more  uncertain  teetimony  of  Paolus  Diaconus.  {Rer. 
Lmig.t  2,  20.)  But  it  seemed  to  acquire  additiODal 
confirmation  from  an  inscription  discovmd  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  in  which  the  name  of  Samnium  ocean 
as  that  of  a  town  taken  by  Scipio  Barbaltts ;  nor  can 
farther  evidence  be  required  on  this  point,  after  the 
proofs  adduced  by  Romanelli  from  old  ecclesisBtical 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  a  town  named  Semnia  cr 
Sanme,  on  the  site  now  called  Ctrre,  near  the  source 
of  the  Yultomue.  {Cramer**  Ane.  Itafyt  vol.  2,  p. 
227.) 

Sahmonioh  or  Siuioirs,  ae  we  find  it  written  in 
the  Acu  of  the  Apoetlee  (27,  7),  a  fNPomontoiy  of 
Crete,  forming  the  extreme  pmnt  of  the  island  towards 
the  coast.  (Aionys.  Pirief.,  109.)  Strabe  ssys  it 
feces  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt ;  but  his  ssssttioo 
that  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Ptobiod- 
toiy  of  Senium  is  erroneous  {Strmb.^  474),  since,  ao- 
cordin|p  to  the  beet  meps.  Cape  SaUfm^m,  by  whieb 
name  it  is  now  distinguished,  is  more  than  two  degress 
to  the  east  of  the  Attic  headland.  Mannert  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  Cape  iSid«roor  Amio,  as  it  is 
sometimes  celled,  is  the  Sammonium  of  the  ancients; 
but  his  reasons  ue  certainly  not  concluaive.  The  voy 
foot,  indeed,  of  the  Periploe  alkiwing  120  stadia  from 
the  Dionysiadee  Insula  to  the  Sammonian  Promootoiy 
ie  decisive  agsinst  him ;  as  that  diaUnce  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Cape^  Sakmane,  whereae  Cape  SHero  m 
only  fifty  stadia  at  moat  from  thoee  iriends.  {Cra- 
mar'9  Ane.  Grtw,  vol  8,  p.  87i.-*-ir«iiiier<,  GtogT.y 
vol.  8,  p.  706.) 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  .£gean,  lying  off  the  lower 
pert  of  the  coest  of  Ionia,  snd  needy  oppoeitetheTio- 
gilian  Promontoiy.  The  intervening  strait  was  not 
more  than  seven  sUdta  in  the  neiroweet  part.  {Strch., 
637.)  The  first  inhabitanU  were  Carians  and  Ule- 
gee,  whose  king  Ancwus,  according  to  the  poet  Asius, 
cited  by  Pausaniaa,  married  Samia,  daughter  of  the 
Meander.  The  first  Ionian  colony  came  into  the  isl- 
and from  Epidaurus,  having  been  expelled  frem  the 
latter  quaitmr  by  the  Aigivee.  The  leader  of  this  col- 
ony was  Procleo,  a  deeeendant  of  Ion.  Under  his  son 
Leogoias,  the  settlement  was  invaded  by  the  Ephe- 
eiana,  under  the  pretext  that  Leosoras  bad  sided  widi 
the  Cariana  against  Ephesus.  The  colony  being  ex- 
pelled firom  Semoe,  retired  for%  time  to  Amm  in  Ca- 
lia,  whence  they  egain  invaded  the  island,  and  fins^ 
expelled  the  Epbeeiane.  Semes  ie  eerly  distiiiguished 
in  the  maritime  annals  of  Oreeee,  fiett  the  naval  as- 
ttaH«»^^te«<MofPolyeniie.  (^id* 
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Poljeiitct.)  After  tlis  dntii  of  iStM  nler,  Um  gorini- 
nent  wif  Iield  for  loiiia  time  by  McBndriiis,  hi*  see- 
leUij ;  bot  he  wet  expelled  by  the  troofM  of  Daurioa, 
«ihe  pheed  on  the  (hrone  Sylosoo,  the  brother  of  Po^ 
lyeieies,  on  iccoant  of  lome  lenrko  be  bed  rendered 
lum  in  Esypc,  when  as  yet  he  was  bat  a  private  per- 
eon.  {Iwid.,  3, 140.)  Stiabo  reports,  that  the  yoke 
of  this  new  tyrant  nressed  more  hesTUy  on  the  Ssmi- 
nne  than  that  of  Polyorates,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  island  became  nearly  deserted ;  whence  aiose  the 
proverb,  'Eihrrt  1vXo9&ptoc  tifivxapiff-  (Sir^,^  688. 
— Compsre  HtradiL^  Font.,  p.  !tl  1.)  Fkom  Herodo- 
tus, however,  we  leem,  that  the  SainianB  took  an  ae* 
tire  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  furnished  sixty  ships 
to  tM  fleet  assembled  at  Lade ;  bat,  by  the  intriffoes 
of  ^sees,  son  of  Syloson,  who  had  beien  depoeed  by 
Artstagocas,  and  consequently  favoured  the  Persian 
arms,  the  greater  part  of  their  squadron  deserted  the 
eonfederacy  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  thus  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  {Htrod.^ 
6,  8,  »eqq. )  On  leainiii);  the  result  of  the  battle,  many 
of  the  Samians  determmed  to  quit  the  island  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  that  of  a  tyrant 
imposed  by  them.  They  accordingly  embarked  on 
boani  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  they 
first  occupied  Galacte,  and  soon  aller,  wkh  the  assist* 
aaee  of  Anazilas,  urant  of  Rhegiam,  the  important 
town  and  harbour  of  Zande.  .^Eaces  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Samos,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  hie 
aenrices,  the  town  and  its  temples  wers  spared.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Samians  secretly  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Delos,  to  urge 
them  to  liberate  Ionia,  they  being  at  that  time  gov- 
erned by  a  tyrant  named  Theoroestor,  appointed  by 
the  Perrian  king.  (Herod.,  9,  90.)  In  consequence 
of  this  invitation,  Leotyehidas,  the  Spartan  command* 
er,  advanced  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
gamed  the  important  victory  of  Mycsle.  The  Sami- 
ene  having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 

Sher  wiui  the  other  Ionian  states,  the  Grecian  con- 
eraey,  and  with  them  passed  under  the  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  dominion  of  Athens.  The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  island  to  a  democfacy,  had  neariy  been  expelled 
by  the  oligarchical  party,  aided  by  Pissothnes,  satrap 
of  Sardis.  Being  overpowered,  however,  finally  by 
the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them  by  the 
Atheniana  under  Pericles,  the  Samians  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortifications,  give  up  their  diips, 
deliver  hostagee,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  by 
instalments.  This  occurred  a  few  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  ( Tkucyd.,  1, 
116,  teqq,)  After  thie  we  hear  little  of  Samos  till 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  maritime 
war  was  transferred  to  the  Ionian  coast  and  islands. 
At  this  time  Ssmos  became  the  great  point  ^apjmt  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  statbned  there  for  the 
^fence  of  the  colonies  and  subject  ststee ;  end  there 
ie  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  abne  pre- 
eerved  at  this  time  ij  means  of  thst  island.  We 
learn  from  Polybins  (6,  85,  l\\  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Semoe  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kmss  of  Egypt.  Subeeqoently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  and,  on  his  defeat,  into  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  lost  the  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom 
under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.G.  70.-*-The  tern* 
plo  and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
lame  and  aflloence  of  Samoa.  Paossnias  amerts  that 
this  ediflse  was  of  very  great  antiquity ;  this,  he  sa^s, 
was  aaparsnt  from  the  statue  of  the  goddMS,  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  work  of  Smilie,  an  artist  con- 
temporary with  Dwdalus.  (Pevfoji.,  7,  4.^Cdtft«., 
J^pi^.,  ap.  Bu»eh.,Prtgp,  Emng.,9,S.^Cltm.  AUx., 
/Voftr.,  p.  80.)  In  Strabo's  Urae,  this  temple  was 
edoned  with  a  profnion  of  the  finest  worke  of  art,  e** 
peeiaUf  paantiiigay  both  in  the  nave  of  the  bpildmg  mid 


the  seveml  ehapeb  adjoining.  The  onte i^le  wae  eqns^ 
ly  decorated  with  beautiful  itatues  by  |he  most  cel»> 
brated  sculptors.  Besides  this  great  temple,  Herodo*> 
toe  describes  two  other  works  of  the  Samieoe  which 
were  most  worthy  of  admiration :  one  was  a  tunnel 
carried  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven 
s^dia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  e  distant  fountain.  Another  was  a  mole,  made 
to  add  security  to  the  harbour ;  its  depth  was  twenty 
fathoms,  and  its  length  more  than  two  stadia.  (He* 
rod.,  3,  60.)---The  circuit  of  this  celebrated  ialand« 
which  rotains  its  ancient  name,  is  600  stadia,  according 
to  Strabo.  Agatbemeras  reckons  630.  Pliny,  how* 
ever,  87  miles,  which  make  u|^ard  of  700  stadia. 
{Ptin.'t  6,  81.)  It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, with  the  exception  of  wine,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  exprossioo,  ysed  by  Menander,  waf 
applied  to  it,  ^pet  tcai  hpvWuv  70X0.  {Sirab.,  637.) 
—The  city  of  Samoa  was  situate  exactly  opposite  the 
Trogilian  Promontory  and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
was  securo  and  convenient  for  ships,  snd  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  riaing  gradually  from 
the  sea  towards  a  hill  situate  at  eome  distance  front 
it.  The  citadel,  built  by  Polycrates»  wu  called  Asty* 
palea.  {Steph.  Byz.^  9.  e.  'AoTvirdXoio. — CnuMx^n 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  402,  fe^^f .)  Dr.  Clarke  ba« 
the  following  romarks  concerning  this  ialand :  **  Ap 
we  Bailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Patmos, 
we  wero  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distinctly  in  view. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  situation  of  Sa* 
mos  and  Patmos  can  be  accurately  laid  down  in 
D*AnviUe*s,  or  any  more  recent  chut ;  for,  keepiqg 
up  to  windward,  we  found  Ourselves  to  be  so  close 
under  Samoa,  that  we  had  a  clear  view  both  of  the 
isUnd  and  of  the  town.    This  island,  the  meet  cour 

r'  uotts  object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  all 
iBgean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  less  known 
than  any  other ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con^ 
sideiable  of  them  all ;  and  so  nesr  to  the  mainland, 
thu  it  has  been  affirmed  persons  upon  the  opposite 
coasts  may  hear  each  other  speak.  Its  surprising  ele- 
vation and  rolative  position  with  regard  to  the  Tower 
islands  of  Fuomi  and  Nicaria  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Arohipelago.  According  to  Constantino  Por^ 
phyrogenitos,  any  very  lofty  place  was  called  Samoa. 
The  name  of  KaraSanf  was  anciently  given  to  that 
terrible  rock  which  forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upoi» 
its  weetera  aide,  aa  collecting  Che  clouos  and  geneiar 
ting  thunder."    (Traodi,  vol.  6,  p.  67,  Land,  ed,) 

SamosIta  (Td  ^afi6oQ,T(t,  bot  in  Ammianos  Mar- 
cellinus,  14,  8»  Samofota,  -a),  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Commagene,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  petty  dynasty,  (ilmm.  MwreeU,,  18,  4.) 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  city  itself,  but  had  aleo  % 
strong  citadel,  wad  in  its  neiflhboarhood  was  one  of  thf 
ordinsiy  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  westerly 
bank  of  which  river  Samosata  was  situated.  Samoa* 
ata  waa  the  birthplace  of  Locian.  The  modern  name 
is  SomoMtUh  or  Seempsai,  {AUdfeda,  Tab,  Syr.,  p, 
Z4A,-^Manneri,  Gwgr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  481.) 

SmoTHiIoB,  an  island  in  the  iEgean,  ofif  the  coast 
of  Thnce.  According  to  Pliny  (4, 12),  it  lay  oppoaite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  was  twen^-eigbt 
miles  finmi  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  sixty-two  ftQm 
Thasos.  The  same  authority  makes  it  thirty- two  milep 
in  cirouit.  Though  insi^ificant  in  itself,  consider- 
able celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
bele  and  her  Corybantes»  which  are  said  by  some  to 
have  originated  then,  and  to  have  been  disseminar 
ted  thence  over  Asia  Minor  apd  difierent  parts  of 
Gveece.-^It  waa  said  that  Daidanus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Electra,  who  was  the  impnted  founder  of  Troy, 
had  lon^  dwelt  in  Samothrace  before  he  passed  over 
into  Asia;  and  it  ia  affirmed,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  his  new  kingdom  the  myeteries  practised  in  the 
iilMM)  from  whi^  he  M  miffr^ed  {StrabQ,  331), 
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tnd  which,  hj  tome  writen,  wu  from  thtt  eiretim- 
■tance  named  Dardania.  {CalUm.f  ap.  Pliru,  4,  12.) 
Samotbrace  was  also  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri,  with  which  these  mysteries  were  intimately 
connected.  {Vid.  Cabiri.)— Varioas  are  the  names 
which  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  at  different  pe- 
riods. It  was  called  Dardania,  as  we  have  already 
seen  ;  also  Electris,  Melite,  Lencosia  (StrabOy  473. — 
Sehol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod,t  1,  917),  and  was  said  to  have 
been  named  Samothrace  (Thracian  Samos)  by  a  col- 
ony  from  the  Ionian  Samos,  though  Strabo  conceives 
this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Sami- 
ans.  He  deduces  the  name  either  from  the  word 
Xofioc,  which  implies  an  elevated  spot,  or  from  the 
Sail,  a  Hiracian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  were 
in  possession  of  the  island.  {Straho^  457.)  Homer, 
in  nis  frequent  allusion  to  it,  sometimes  calls  it  sim- , 
ply  Samos  (iZ.,  24,  78. — II.,  24,  758);  at  other  times 
the  Thracian  Samos.  (//.,  13,  12.)— The  Samothra- 
cians  joined  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes ;  and  one  of  their  vessels  distingfuished  itself 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  {Herod.y  8,  90.)  Persens, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
and  was  there  seized  by  the  Romans  when  preparing 
to  escape  from  Demetrium,  a  small  harbour  near  one 
of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  On  this  oecasion, 
Livy  asserts  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  Samothrace 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  (45, 6).  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  informs  us  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island.  This  island  was  reduced,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the  other  isles  of 
Ihe  iGgean,  te  the  form  of  a  province.  It  is  now  Satn^ 
othraki.    {Cranur^s  Ane.  Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  386.) 

SanAj  a  tQwn  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Sin^iti- 
euSj  snd  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  connecting  Athos 
with  the  continent.  On  the  opposite  side  was  Acan- 
thus, and  between  the  two  places  was  cut  the  canal 
of  Xerxes.    {Vid.  Acanthus.) 

Sanchoniathon,  a  Phoenician  author,  who,  if  the 
fragments  of  his  works  that  have  reached  us  be  genu- 
ine, and  if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  must  Im  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  after  Moses.  His  father's  name  was 
Thabion,  and  he  hiqiself'was  chief  hierophant  of  the 
Phmnicians.  According  to  some,  he  was  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  Athensus  (8,  37)  and  Suidas  make  him 
a  Tyrian.  As  to  the  period  when  he  flourished,  all  is 
uncertain.  Some  accounts  carry  him  back  to  the  era 
of  $emiramis,  others  assign  him  to  the  period  of  the 
Tk-ojan  war.  6t.  Martin,  however,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of 
Israel,  and  flourished  during  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  {Sit^nntphie  Uith.,  vol.  40, 
p.  305,  seqq.)  The  titles  of  the  three  principal  works 
of  this  writer  are  as  follows  :  1.  Uepi  r^c  *ipfjtw  fv- 
eidh)ytac  ("  Of  the  Phftieal  System  of  Hermes"),^ 
2.  AlyviTTtaicrf  OeoXoyia  (*•  Egyptian  Theclogy*^). — 3. 
^oiviKo,  {**  Pfutnician  History**\  cited  also  under 
other  titles,  one  of  which  is  ^oivUiav  BeoXoyla  (**  The- 
oh^  of  the  PAanman*'*).^Ail  these  works  were 
written  in  Phmnician,  and  the  preceding  are  their  ti- 
tles in  Greek.  The  history  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  bv  Herennius  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  is 
from  this  translation  that  we  obtain  all  the  fragments 
of  Sanchoniathon  that  have  reached  our  times.  Philo 
had  divided  his  translation  into  nine  books,  of  which 
Porphyry  made  use  in  hb  diatribe  antnst  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  Uiis  last  work  that 
Eusebius  took,  for  an  end  directly  opposite  to  this,  the 
passages  that  have  come  down  to  us.  {Prasp.  Bvtmg,, 
1,  p.  31.)  And  thus  we  have  these  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  mvtholoffy  and  history  of  the  Phcsmciana 
from  the  fourth  hand. — St.  Martin  and  others  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  three  works  mentioned 
#bove  as  having  been  written  by  SaocboDiatboq, 
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only  00  many  parts  of  one  mam  production.  Accord- 
ing to  Porphyry,  the  Phoenician  history  of  Sanchoniir 
then  was  divided  mto  eight  books,  while  we  lean,  oa 
the  other  band,  from  Eusebius,  that  the  veraion  of 
Philo  consisted  of  nine.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Greek  translator  had  united  two  works,  and 
that  thus  the  treatise  on  the  physical  system  of  Her- 
mes, or  that  on  Egyptian  tbeolos;^,  became  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  Phcentcian  History,  and  incieased 
the  number  of  books  in  the  latter  by  one.  And  it  has 
been  farther  supposed  that  the  two  titles  of  *'  Egyptian 
Theology*'  and  **  Physical  System  of  Hermes"  bslong- 
ed  both  to  one  and  the  same  work.  (Compars  Bo» 
chart f  Geogr.  Soar.,  2,  17.) — ^The  long  interval  of 
time  between  Sanchoniathon  and  his  translator  ren- 
ders it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  muat  often 
have  erred  in  renaering  imo  €hreek  the  ideas  of  hia 
Phoenician  original;  and  we  may  suppose,  too,  that 
occasionally  Philo  may  have  been  tempted  to  substitnte 
some  of  his  own.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  contain  so  many  tbings  ev- 
idently of  Oriental  origin,  that  it  is  extremely  difficdlt 
to  beliete  they  were  forged  by  Philo.  A  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  ever  has  existed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  on  this  head.  Grotius  and  other  writera 
highly  extol  the  frabmenu  in  question,  on  account  of 
the  agreement  whidi  they  discover  between  them  sod 
the  lxx>ks  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cumberland  and 
Meiners,  on  the  other  hand,  only  see  in  them  an  at- 
tempt to  prop  up  the  relisious  system  of  the  Phceni* 
cians  and  Egvptians,  and  discover  in  them  no  other 
principle  bat  those  of  the  Porch  concealed  under  Phoe- 
nician names.  {Cuwherland,  Sanchomalhon's  Pkmor 
eianHisty  Land.,  1720,  BYo.^Meincr**  Hist.  Doctrinm 
de  Vero  Iteo,  vol.  I,  p.  63.— -5eAo(/,  Hitt.  LU.  Greer, 
vol.  4,  p.  1 15.)«-*-In  1636  a  work  appeared  in  Germany 
with  the  following  title :  **  Sanchomathona  Vrgetcku^ 
te  der  Phonitier  m  einem  Autzuge  aua  der  wieder 
aufgefundenen  Hdndschrift  wm  Pkilof  voUttandiger 
Uebertetmtng.  Nebat  Bemerbtngen  von  Fr.  Waf  m- 
feld.  Mil  oinem  Vorvoorte  vom  Dr.  G,  F.  Grotejendf 
Hanooer,  1836**  (Sanchoniathon*s  eariy  History  of  the 
Phoenicisns.  condensed  from  the  lately-found  man- 
uscript of  Phiio*s  complete  translation  of  that  work. 
With  annotations  bv  Fr.  Wagenfeld,  and  a  preface  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend).  This  was  followed,  m  1837,  bf 
another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  version  of 
Philo  itself,  vrith  a  Latin  translation  by  Wsgeofsld  i 
'*  Sanchomathonis  Htftoriantm  Phasniciti  Iwrot  no* 
vem,  Grttee  verwi  a  Pkilone  Byblio,  edidit,  Littnaque 
9ersume  donaoii  F.  Wagenfad,  Brenue,  1837.'*— 
The  whole  is  a  mere  forgery,  very  domaily  executed; 
and  the  imposture  has  been  veiy  ably  exposed  in  the 
87th  and  89th.  numbers  of  the  Foreign  Quarteriy  Re- 
view. 

Sancus,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  aceordh^  to  some, 
identical  with  Hercules.  The.  name  is  said  to  have 
signified  *' heaven*'  in  the  Sabine  tonffoe.  (Lyd.,  da 
Mens.,  p.  107  ed.  Schow.,  p.  250  ed.  Bather.)  San- 
eus  at  first  view  would  seem  to  have  some  connexion 
in  form  with  the  Sanda^ns  of  Cilicia  and  the  Sandon 
of  Lydia.  Another  name  for  this  deity  was  Semo, 
which  recalls  the  Bern  or  Som  of  Egypt.  (Creuxer's 
Symboliky  par  Gvigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  408.) 

Saiidali6tis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  from  Ha  re- 
semblance to  a  sandal.     (Vid.  Ichnosa.) 

SANDKocoTTue,  ou  Indian  of  mean  origin,  who,  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  been  guilty  of  insolent  conduct 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  by  that  monarch  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  by  a 
rapid  flight,  and  at  length  dropped  down  completely 
exhfcustMi.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  of  im- 
mense size  came  up  to  him,  licked  the  perspimtion  from 
his  face,  and,  having  awakened  him,  fawned  upon  and 
then  left  him.  The  singular  tamenesa  of  the  sniffltJ 
apponed  pretematanhto  Sandroeottua»  and  was  con* 
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■tnwdbyhfaaintoui  oaMnoffiitiimiicceM.  Hit- 
ing  coUectad,  tberefoie,  a  btnd  of  robben,  and  having 
loaaed  the  people  of  India  to  a  change  of  afiaiii,  he 
fioaUjT  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  made  hiBiself 
master  of  a  pan  of  the  country  which  had  been  previ- 
oualy  in  the  handa  of  Seleucus.  It  ia  said,  that, 
while  waging  war,  and  before  coming  to  the  throne,  a 
wild  elephant  of  ver^  large  aize  approached  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  with  the  greatest  docili^  anffered 
him  to  mount  on  ita  back,  and  used  after  this  to  bear 
him  into  the  fight.  {JtuHn,  16,  4.)  The  Sandrocot- 
toe  of  the  Greeks  ia  thooffht  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Chaodragoopta  of  the  Ifindu  writers.  And  Chan- 
dmgeupta  (i.  e.,  **  saved  the  moon")  ia  regarded  by 
many  aa  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  the  Hindu 
moMreh  Vischarada.  {De  Marie*,  HmmL  de  rindi, 
vol  3,  p.  255.— R  ti.,  vol.  1,  p.  420.) 

Samgarios,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Sanffia  {layyia),  in  Mount  Adoreos,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Dindymas,  in  Galatia,  and  fsUing  into 
the  Euzine  on  the  coast  of  Bithynta.  Ita  source  waa 
150  stadia  from  Peaainus.  According  to  Strabo  (543), 
it  formed  the  true  eaatem  boundary  of  Bithynia,  and 
lus  account  coincides  in  this  with  that  of  the  earlier 
writers.  (iScy/cx,  p.  34.— iljw//.  jRAocL,  2,  724.)  The 
Bithynian  kinss,  however,  gradually  extended  their 
dominions  faruier  to  the  eaat,  and  the  Romans  gave 
the  conntry  a  still  fsnher  enlargement  on  this  side. 
This  river  is  called  Sangaris  by  Consuntine  Porpby- 
rogenitus  (1,  6),  and  Sagaris  by  Ovid  {ep.  $  Pont,,  4, 
10).  The  modem  name  is  the  Sukaria.  {Matmeri'M 
Geogr,,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  007.) 

SannybIoic,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes.  Little  is  knpwn  of  him.  One  «f 
his  plays,  entitled  Aavdff  {Danae),  in  which  he  bur- 
les<|ued  a  verse  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  {Schol.  ad 
AnsiaplL,  Ran.,  p.  142. -^Schd.  ad  Eurrp.,  Orett., 
379),  appears  to  have  been  acted  about  407  B.C. 
{CUnUm,  FasL  HeUen.,  p.  81.)  Another  comedy  of 
his,  entitled  TiXu^  {'*  LaughUr"),  is  also  mentioned: 
{CUnlon,  Faat.  HelUn.,  p.  91.— Bmt2qf*«  Phaktris, 
vol.  1,  p.  261,  sd.  Dyc€.) 

Sant5nbs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitanica.  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Graromna,  on  the  coast.  -  Their  ca{>- 
itai  was  Mediolanom  Santonum,  now  Saxntts.  {PUn. , 
4,  19.— Ctf*.,  B.  (?.,  1,  10— /d.  tWd.,  3,  II.) 

Sapis,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Umbria, 
and  falling  into  the  Hadriatic  below  Ravenna.  It  is 
DOW  the  Samo  or  Alps.  It  was  also  called  Isapis, 
<F/sn.,  3,  15.— iSs/.  Ital.,  8, 449.— Lucon.,  2,  405.) 

Sapob,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artazerxes,  about  the  288tb  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to 
increase  his  paternal  dominiens  by  conquest ;  and,  as 
the  indolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favour- 
able to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  .Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Ciltcia;  and  he  might  have  be- 
come maater  of  all  Asia  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped 
his  progress.  If  (}ordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  his 
efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with 
money.  Valerian,  who  waa  afterward  invested  with 
the  purple,  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  priaoner.  Odenatus  no  soon- 
er heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  be  attempted  to  release  him 
by  force  of  arms.  The  forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  wives  and  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  oppoeition,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  afUr  this  defeat,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  subjects,  A.D.  273,  after  a  reign  of  32 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  hie  son,  called  Hormis- 
4as. — II.  The  second  of  that  name,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was  as 
great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  oame»  and  by  onder- 


takiaff  a  war  igauist  Ae  Romana,  he  attempted  to  en* 
large  his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  his  empiro.  Julian  marched 
against  him,  but  fell  by  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who 
succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor;  but  the 
monarch,  always  rostless  and  indefatigable,  renewed 
hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  Emper- 
or Valens.  Sanor  died  A.D.  380«  after  a  roign  of  70 
years,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Artazerxes,  and  Artaxerzes  by 
Sapor  III.,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  feign  of  five 
years,  A.D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great.    ^ 

Sappho,  I.  a  celebratcSl  poetess,  a  native  of  Myti- 
lene  in  the  islsnd  of  Lesbos,  and  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  her  countryman  Alccus,  althouffh  she  roust 
have  been  younger,  since  she  was  still  alive  in  568 
B.C.  About  596  B.C.  she  sailed  from  Mytilene  in 
order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  {Marm.  Par.,  ep,  36.) 
The  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  m  the 
bloom  of  her  life.  At  a  much  later  period  she  produced 
the  ode  raeniiooed  by  Herodotus  (2, 185),  in  which  she 
reproaches  her  brother  Cbarazus  for  havinff  purchased 
Rhodopis,  and  for  having  been  induced  by  his  love 
to  emancipate  her.  {MuUer,  Hitt.  Grec.  Liter.,  p. 
172  )  Of  all  the  females  that  ever  cultivated  the 
poetic  art,  Sappho  was  certainly  the  most  eminent, 
and  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  its  high  sense  of 
her  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appellation  of  the 
"Tenth  Muse."  How  great,  indeed,  was  Sappho's 
fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly  it  spread 
throoffhout  Greece  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  Solon,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Lesbian  po- 
etess. Hearing  his  nephew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  be  would  not  williog- 
ly  die  till  he  had  learned  it  by  heart.  {SiobttU9, 
Serm.,  29,  28.)  Indeed,  the  whole  voice  of  antiquity 
has  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  sweetness.  This  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  though  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
ses remaining  of  her  poetic  effusions ;  for  these  are  of 
a  high  character,  and  stamped  with  the  true  impress 
of  genius. — ^The  history  of  Sappho  is  involved  in  great 
uncerUinty.  It  is  known  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  she  was  born  at  Mytilene,  in  the  ishind  of  Les- 
bos ;  but  if  we  subject  to  a  rigorous  criticism  the  opin- 
ion so  ^nerally  received  in  relation  to  her  amoroua 
propensities,  and  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  these, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  her 
passion  for  Phaon  and  iu  tragical  consequences  is  a 
mere  fiction.  It  is  certain  tt^t  Sappho,  in  her  odes, 
made  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her  passion  with 
cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  verses.  The  pre- 
tended name  of  this  youth,  Phaon,  although  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies,  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  poetry  of  Sappho.  If  Phaon  had 
been  named  in  her  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  have 
arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan  Sappho,  and  not  the 
poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  {Aiketunu, 
18,  p.  596,  e.)  Moreover,  the  marvellous  stories  rf 
the  beauty  of  Phaon  have  manifestly  been  borrowed 
from  the  myth  of  Adonis.  {MvUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit,, 
p.  174.)  According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho, 
despised  by  Phaon,  took  the  leap  from  the  Leucadiaa 
rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  pangs  of  un- 
requited love.  But  even  this  is  rather  a  poetical  im- 
age than  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho.  The  Leoi* 
cadian  leap  was  a  religious  rite,  belonging  to  the  ex- 
piatory festivals  of  Apollo,  which  were  celebrated  in 
this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  At  appointed  times, 
crimmals,  selected  as  expiatory  Victims,  were  thrown 
from  the  high  overhanging  rock  into  the  sea :  thw 
were*  bowAver,  sometimes  caught  at  the  bottom,  and. 
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if  .iA?6d>  wtra  aent  tway  ten  Leneadii.    (Conctm- 

iog  the  coDD«xioD  of  this  castom  with  the  wortbip  of 
Apollo,  see  MiUUr'g  Doriam,  b.  1,  ch.  U,  ^  10.) 
This  custom  was  applied  in  varioDS  ways  by  the  poets 
of  the  time  to  the  description  of  loveis.  Siesichoras, 
in  his  poetical  novel  named  Calyce,  spoke  of  the  love 
of  a  viitQous  maiden  for  a  youth  who  despised  her 
passion ;  and,  in  despair,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
Leucadian  rock.  The  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  story 
of  Sappho  (namely,  the  curing  her  of  her  intolerable 
passion)  must,  therefore,  have  been  unknown  to  Ste- 
sichoras.  Some  years  later,  Anacreon  says  in  an  ode, 
'*  Again  casting  myself  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  I 
plunged  into  the  gray  sea,  drunk  with  love"  (op.  He- 
pJuut.f  p.  130).  The  poet  can  scarcely,  by  these 
words,  be  supposed  to  say  that  he  cures  himself  of  a 
Tehement  passion,  but  rather  means  to  describe  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  violent  love.  The  atory  of 
Sappho's  leap  probably  originated  in  some  poetical  im- 
ages and  relations  of  this  kind ;  a  similar  story  is  told 
of  Venus  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis.  iPtoL, 
Heplugst.,  op.  FhoL,  cod.,  191.^  ed.  Bekk.,  vol.  1,  p. 
153.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  may  really  have  been  made, 
in  ancient  times,  by  desperate  and  frantic  peraons. 
Another  proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  stoiy  is, 
that  it  leaves  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, whether  Sappho  survived  the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 
(MulUr,  Hitt.  Gr,  hU.,  p.  176.)--It  appears  that 
Sappho  became  united  in  marriase  to  an  individual 
named  Cereolas,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  a 
daughter,  named  Cleis  (KA^tf),  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  poetess  in  one  of  her  fragments.  Having  lost  her 
husband,  Sappho  turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  inspired  many  of  the  Lesbian  females  with 
a  taste  for  similar  occupations.  She  composed  lyric 
puces,  of  which  she  left  nine  books,  elegies,  h^fmns, 
dec.  The  admiration  which  thefce  productions  excited 
was  universal:  her  contemporaries  carried  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  saw  in  her  a  superior 
being :  the  Lesbiana  placed  her  image  on  their  coins, 
M  HbMi  of  a  divinity. — Sappho  had  assembled  around 
her  a  number  of  young  females,  nstives  of  Lesbos, 
vrfaom  she  instructed  in  music  and  poetry.  They  re- 
vered her  as  their  benefactress,  and  her  attachment  to 
them  was  of  the  most  affectionate  description.  This 
intimacy  was  made  a  pretext  by  the  licentious  spirit  of 
later  sges  for  the  most  dishonourable  calumnies.  An 
expression  in  Horace  (*'  mascula  Sappho,^^  Ep-,  1, 10* 
88)  has  been  thoofffat  to  countenance  this  charge,  but 
iu  meaning  has  been  grossly  misunderstood ;  and, 
what  ia  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  woukl  appear  that 
the  illustrious  poetess  has  been  ignorantly  confounded 
with  a  dissolute  female  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  though  not  of  Mytilene.  {Vid.  Sappho  II.) 
Indeed,  as  the  Abbft  Barthelemy  has  remaiked,  the  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  us  respecUng  the  licentious 
ehuacter  of  Sappho,  have  come  only  from  writers  long 
subsequent  to  the  ase  in  which  she  lived.  Sappho, 
the  favoured  of  the  Muses,  was,  as  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  never  enamoured  of  Pbaon,  nor 
did  she  ever  make  Uie  leap  of  Leucadia.  Indeed,  the 
severity  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  Cha- 
lazns  for  his  love  for  the  courtesan  Rhodopis,  enables 
08  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
she  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  although,  at  the 
tiiM  when  she  wrote  this  ode  to  him,  the  fire  of  youth- 
ful passion  had  been  quenched  within  her  breast,  yet 
she  never  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  hia 
love  for  a  courtesan,  if  sue  had  herself  been  a  courte- 
san in  her  youth ;  and  Gbaraxus  might  have  retaliated 
apon  her  with  additional  strength.  Besides,  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  unimpeached  honour  due 
to  a  freebom  and  well-eaucated  maiden,  in  the  verses 
which  mfer  to  the  relation  of  Alc0os  and  Sappho. 
Alc0ua  testtfiee  that  the  attactiont  and  loveliness  of 
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Saplho  did  net  deragate  fipeni  her  moial  weith,  when 
he  calls  her  <<  violet*crowned,  pure,  sweetly-smiling 
Sappho."  {Ale^us,/r^gm.,98,ed.Bhmf.y^-^wpfh»'9 
misfoftnnee  arooe  not,  therefore,  from  disapplMnted 
love ;  thev  had,  on  the  contrsry,  a  pohtieal  origin,  and 
terminated  in  exile.  It  is  probsble  that,  being  drawn 
into  a  conepiraoy  against  Pittacns,  tyrant  of  Mytilene, 
by  the  perauasions  of  Alcaus,  she  wss  banished  from 
Lesbos  along  with  that  poet  and  his  paiCieaBe.  (Jfersi., 
Oxen.,  ep,  87.)  She  retired,  as  we  have  abeady  le- 
marited,  to  Sicily. — ^We  know  nothing  farther  of  the 
life  of  Seppho.  Her  prodnctione,  which  gained  fn 
her  80  exalted  a  reputation,  are  ahnost  eqoaUy  un- 
known. All  that  has  resched  us  consiste  of,  1.  A 
beautiful  Ode  to  Venus,  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  pie- 
served  by  Dionysitts  of  Halicamassua.— 8.  A  seeond 
ode,  in  the  same  measure,  still  more  beautiful,  de- 
scriptive of  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  love,  and  pie- 
served  in  part  by  Longjnus. — 3.  Various  franieots, 
all  unfortunately  very  short,  found  in  Aristotto,  Pin* 
tarch,  AthenaBQs,  Stobsus,  Hephsstion,  Maerobios, 
Eostathius,  and  others. — 4.  Three  epigrams. — Sao- 
pho  also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods,  in  which  sae 
mvoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  in 
different  countries  ;  but  there  is  little  information  ex- 
unt  i^especting  their  contents. — ^The  poems  of  Sappho 
are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct  classss. 
Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  books, 
merely  according  to  the  metre,  the  6rst  containing  the 
odes  in  the  Sepphie  messure,  for  the  poetess  enriched 
the  melody  of  the  language  by  a  lyric  measuie  of  the 
most  harmonious  eharactec*  called  after  her  own  name ; 
a  measure  which  Catullus  and  Horace  aftarward  intro- 
duced with  so  much  success  into  the  Latin  tongue.—* 
The  best  text  of  Sappho  is  that  given  by  Blomiield,  ia 
the  Museum  Criiicum  (vol.  1,  p.  Z,seqq.y  The  best 
snd  fullest  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Neoe,  BersL, 
1827,  4to.  {SchSU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  805.— 
MuUer,  Hist.  LU,  Gr.,  p.  m.—Banus,  Vit.  Ahmct., 
p.  80.— fiejr^f  Dict.,s.  e.  Sappho.y^\l.  A  native  sf 
£resus,  in  the  island  of  liesbos,  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded with  Sappho  of  Mytilene.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  has  only  been  recently  drawn,  sad 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poetess  has  at  last  been 
freed  from  the  dishonourable  imputations  which  bad 
been  so  long  attached  to  iL  An  ancient  medal,  brought 
from  Greece  in  1888,  preeenta,  atoag  with  the  name 
2An<»a  {Sapriko),  a  female  head,  with  the  letters 
EPEOI  {Eresi),  the  allusion  being  to  the  Lesbisn  city 
of  Eresua,  where  the  medal  was  struck.  (Consult  De 
Hauteroche,  Notice  sur  la  caurtisane  Sappho  d'Eresus, 
Paris,  1823.)  This  settles  the  question  ss  to  there 
having  been  two  Sapphos,  both  natives  of  the  ssme 
island.  The  period  when  this  pecond  Sappho  floors 
ished  is  far  from  being  eaay  to  determine.  That  she 
was  a  female  of  some  celebrity  appears  evideet  from 
the  inhabiunts  of  Ereeos  having  suroped  her  image 
on  their  coins ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  few 
words,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  authors,  rel- 
ative to  this  namesake  of  the  Mytilenatan  Sappho. 
The  fint  of  these  authors  is  the  historian  Nymphis, 
cited  by  Athensus  (13.  p.  596,  c.),  who  speaks  of 
Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Eresus,  as  having  been  enam* 
oured  of  Phaon  (Koi  v  k^  'Epitrov  di  rtc  haipa  laT- 
^,  roi;  KaXod  ^ai^yof  kfMoSeiaa,  ns(u6oiiro(  iv,  ^ 
^i  lHvit^q  h  Uepivh^  'Afftoc).— The  second  au- 
thority U  iElian  (Kar.  Hist.,  18, 19),  who  remark^ 
"  I  learn,  too,  that  there  was  also  another  Sappho  m 
the  ialand  of  Lesbos,  a  oourteean,  not  a  poetess*'  (Uvv- 
6wofuu  di,  dn  m  hipa  h  tf  Aia6^  kyhero  2«f f^» 
^oipo,  off  irotvTfm).-*K  third  authority  is  Suids^ 
who  distinguishes  between  Sappho  the  poetess,  sod 
Sappho  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon,  and  who  I**PJ|* 
from  Leueate ;  only  by  some  negligence  or  other  be 
makes  the  poetess  a  native  of  Eresus,  and  the  other  oi 
Mytilene.    The  ftct  of  the  axiateiice  of  two  Sa|)|»boi 
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baiag  tIniB  psoved  by  th*  tattimonj  of  thme  tnthon, 
it  nmahis  to  ezftmiiM  which  of  the  two  wu  the  one 
that  loTed  Phaon,  and  leaped  ip  despair  from  the 
proiaontory  of  Leucate.  Herodotoa,  the  oldest  an- 
tbor  that  auikea  mention  of  Sap|^,  only  knew  the 
native  of  Mytilene.  He  is  silent  respecting  her  loTe 
for  Phaon,  iad,  considering  the  discorsiTe  nature  of 
his  history,  he  no  doubt  wonld  have  mentioned  it 
had  ^  circttmstance  been  true.  Hermesianaz,  a 
piece  of  whose  on  the  loves  of  poets  is  quoted  by 
AtheoBus  (13,  p.  698,  seqq.)^  speaks  of  Sappho's 
atlschment  for  Anaereon,  but  is  silent  respecting 
Phaon,  when,  in  fact,  her  fatel  passion  for  the  latter, 
«nd  particularly  iu  sad  catastrophs,  suited  so  well 
^e  spirit  of  his  piece,  that  he  could  not  have  avoid- 
«d  mentioning  them  had  they  been  true.  In  an  epi- 
gram by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (Ep.,  lO.-^aeobt's  Afir 
ihdogia  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  36),  relative  to  the  death  of 
Sappho,  that  poet  is  not  only  silent  respecting  her 
tragical  end  at  Leooate,  but,  according  to  him,  «he 
fell  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  ber  tomb  was  in  her 
native  island.  In  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  (vol.  1,  p.  163,  ed.  Bekker), 
an  extract  is  given  from  a  work  of  Ptoleihy,  son  of 
Hephastion,  in  which  is  detailed  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  leaps  from  Leueate.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made^  in  this  account  of  the  fate  of  Sappho, 
although  many  instances  are  cited  of  those  who  had 
made  the  hasardous  experiment.  All  these  negative 
authorities  would  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  testimony  of  Ovid,  who,  in  one  of  his  Herotdes, 
eonfounda  the  female  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess. — Accordioe  to  Strabo  (463), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  been  the  first  that 
ever  took  the  leap.  {Menandrij  Reliq.f  ed.  Memekei 
p.  106.)  Now  Menander  lived  in  tho  fourth  century 
Deibre  our  em,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sappho,  there- 
fore,  who  threw  herself  from  the  rock  of  Leucate,  may 
be  traced  up  as  far  at  least  as  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Christian  era.  It  does  not,  however,  go  back  as 
far  as  the  fifth  century,  since  Herodotus,  who  flourish- 
ed at  that  period,  makes  no  mantion  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  Mytilenian  poetess :  the  natural  inference, 
tfaetefore,  is,  that  Sappho  of  Mytilene  did  not  leap 
from  the  promontory  of  Leucate,  and  that  Sappho 
of  Eresus,  who  did,  was  not  bora  when  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history.— -Visconti  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  modem  writer  who  suspected  that  the 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  Leueate  be- 
longed rather  to  the  second  than  the  first  Sappho. 
{iMinagT.  GreeOf  vol.  1,  p.  61,  »eqq,)  Hia  suspiciofis 
would  have  been  changed  into  certainty  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  |he  ancient  medal, 
brought  to  light  after  his  decease,  and  which  so  fully 
estsblishes  the  existence  of  a  second  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Eresus.  {Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  40,  p.  396. ^Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Welckeft  Sappho  wm  drum  herr- 
scKenitn  vmurtkgil  befrtyt,  O'dit,  1816,  8vo.) 

SARAcftm,  or,  more  correctly,  Airacbni,  a  name  first 
belonging  to  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Arra.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Saraceni  to  all  the  Arabians, 
and  thence  to  all  Mohammedans,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Ammianus  Mareellinns  employs  the 
term  in  question  as  having  been  used  by  otheis  before 
him.     {Ammwimu  MmretlLf  14,  4 ;  83,  16  ;  38,  6 ; 

»4,».) 

Sarbawapalvs,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  infamona 
ibr  his  luxury  and  voluptoooaness.  .  The  greatest  part 
of  his  tims  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  wives 
and  favourites,  and  the  monarch  eeoerally  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  Uiem  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  female, 
and  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This  effemi- 
nacy iiritated  his  officers ;  Belesis  and  Arsaces  con- 
apired  against  bin,  and  eollected  a  noroerous  force  to 
docfamio  him.  Saidaaapahia  qaittad  for  a  while  hia 
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voftvptaoot  xatrait,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  The  rebels  were  osfeated  in  three  succeesivo 
battles ;  but  at  last  Saidanapalua  waa  beaten  and  be- 
si^l^  in  the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years.  When  all 
appeared  lost,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  event  happened  B.C.  880,  according 
to  Eosebius;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  lees 
probabiliw,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  {Her^d.^  8, 160. 
-^Oic,,  TWc,  6,  36.) 

Sarin,  the  inhabitanto  of  Sardinia.  (Kid.  Sar- 
dinia.) 

SARDRa.     Vid.  Sardis.  ^ 

SaroIca  or  Srrdica,  and  also  Ulpia  Sardioa,  a  city 
belonging  originally  to  Thrace,  but  subsequently  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Dacia  Ripensis,  and  mado 
the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  situated  in  a  fer>' 
tile  plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  CBscus. 
The  Emperor  Maximian  vras  born  in  its  vicinity,  and 
it  is  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  from  a  coon* 
cil  having  been  held  within  ita  waDa.  Attila  destroved 
the  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  changed  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  TrtMduxa,  under  which  appellation 
it  still  exisU.    (Eutrop.,  9,  88.— iVtee/As,  3) 

Sardinia,  an  island  in  the  Mediteiraneen,  south  of 
Oorsica-  and  west  of  Italy.  The  oldest  Greek  form 
for  the  name  was  2apdc5,  undedined,  but  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  which  the  Jjatins  converted  into  Sardin' 
ta.  Herodotus  writes  kf  'Sapda  ;  Seylax  and  Scym- 
nus  give  no  inflections  of  the  word ;  and  Diodorua,  in 
most  instances,  follows  the  original  uaage.  {Herod.^ 
1,  170.— /<<.,  6,  106.— iSeykx,  p.  8.— <Scymn.,  ch,  v., 
804.— jDiMi.,  4,  89,  88,  dte.)  At  a  later  period  the 
form  began  to  be  gradually  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  ILof^Mva  in  Pdybius,  though  he  gives  ^apd^ 
(from  which  others  have  the  geniuve  ZopdoOf)  as  the 
form  of  the  nominative.  Strabo  vrrites  Zopdii,  gen. 
ZapdSvo^.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Saido'i  (£a/»- 
dOoi)  and  Sardonii  (2apd<$v<o<) ;  the  Romans  named 
them  Sardi,  rarely  Sardinienses. — Seylax  gives  the 
distance  between  Sardinia  and  the  mainland  as  one 
and  a  half  days*  sail,  or  760  stadia  ;  this,  however,  is 
too  small,  and  Artemidorus  is  more  correct  when  he 
makes  it  1800  stadia.  {Seylax^  p.  %,^-Siraho,  888.) 
That  the  island  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  also  from 
modem  travellers.  The  area  of  Sardinia  is  given  at 
the  present  day  at  9800  miles,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  4.000,000. — Tho 
Greeks  compared  the  shape  of  this  island  to  that  of 
the  human  foot,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Ichnosa 
that  waa  sometimes  given  to  it  (^\x»o9tia — Ix^o^^ 
wesHgium).  Others,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  sandal,  term  it  Sandaliotis.  {Vid. 
Ichnusa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  3,  7, 
''  Sardiniam  Timeau  SandtdioHm  appelUmt  ib  ejfigie 
9olea,  MyraUus  leknusam  a  simUitudiiu  vesiigii.'*) 
— Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another 
rises,  which  proceeds  from  east  to  west,  and  which 
separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  from 
the  present  Capo  Comino  to  Capo  Mahrgin.  Thi* 
cross  range  is  called  l^  Ptolemy  Ma<i>^eva  bptf  (/»- 
som  JfonTet— *<The  Mad  Mountains").  The  mount- 
ains of  Sardinia  exerciae  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperatnro,  and 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  island.  The  numerous 
side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacioua  beys,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western 
shores,  safe  harbours.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
however,  the  clifib  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely  af- 
ford anywhere  a  safe  anchoring  place  ;  while  guats  of 
wind  fioqaeotly  Mow  with  very  sadden  and  great  fuy 
uigiiizea  oy  vjUM'p^LV, 
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from  the  intorior  of  the  moantain  ranges,  and  do  great 
damage  to  veesela  along  theae  ahorea.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  appeilatioo  of  '* Insani  Monies"  and  hence, 
too,  the  language  of  Claudian  (BtU.  GUdon.^  v.  612), 
'*  Iruanos  infanuU  navita  montet.^*  Along  the  whole 
ran^e,  therefore,  of  the  eaatem  coast,  although  ao  con- 
Teniently  aituated  for  intercourse  with  Italy,  the  an- 
cients had  but  one  harbour,  Olbia,  and  that  far  to  the 
north ;  and  in  modem  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  im- 
portance IB  found  along  this  part  ot  Sardinia.  The 
mounuin  atmosphere  was  healthy,  but  the  rusged  na- 
ture of  the  rangea  and  the  wild  character  oftbe  in- 
habiunts  forbade  any  attempts  at  cultivation.  In  the 
weatem  and  aouthem  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
waa  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  climate  very 
unhealthy.  Thus  Mela  remarka  (3, 7),  **  ut  fecunda  ita 
fOMM  peMtiUnM  insula.*^  The  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than 
by  nativea.  Hence,  whenever  the  Romans  wished  to 
designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they  named 
Sarainia ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of 
its  climate,  that  they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  ataod- 
ing  force  m  it  for  any  length  of  time.  (Cie-,  ep.  ad 
Quini.,fr4Urem,  2,  3.— S^oio,  325.)  The  principal 
causes  of  this  unhealthiness  were  the  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want 
of  northerly  winds.  These  winds  were  kept  off,  as 
Pausanias  believed  (10,  17),  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica and  even  of  luly.  Toe  Insani  Montes  also 
contributed  their  share  in  producinffthia.  (C/aiMftan, 
Bell,  Gildonic,  v.  613,  m^^.)— The  fertility  of  the 
island  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers ;  neither 
was  it  infested  by  auT  snakea,  nor  by  any  beasts  of 
prey.  Rome  obtained  her  supplies  of  grain  not  only 
from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sarainia ;  large  quantities 
of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts:  The  ancient 
writera  speak  of  mines,  and  Solious  (c.  11)  of  silver 
ones :  the  names  of  varioua  plsces  in  the  island  indi- 
cate a  mining  country,  as  IneuUa,  Insula  Plumbaria, 
dec.  ;  and  Ptolemy  makes  mention  of  several  mineral 
•pringa  and  baths.  Two  products  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, deserve  psrticular  notice.  One  of  theae  is  its 
wool.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
iaiand,  aa  might  be  expected  amonff  a  people  who  paid , 
liule  attention  to,  ana  derived  little  subsistence  from 
agriculture.  {Diod.,  6,  16.)  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  animals  chisfly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongrel  kind,  begotten  between  a  sheep  and  a 
goat, and  called  mnsmone*.  (Pitn, 8, 49. — Pausan,, 
10,  17.)  They  were  covered  with  a  long  and  coarse 
hair,  anid  their  skins  served  for  the  common  clothing 
of  the  mountaineers,  whom  Livy  hence  styles  PeUiti. 
In  winter  they  wore  the  hair  inward.  {JEliaMt  H,  il., 
16,  34.)  In  war  they  had  small  bucklers  covered 
with  these  skins.  They  were  named  from  this  attire 
Maetmcali ;  and  the  Mtutrueati  LatruncuH  were  of- 
ten very  dangeroua  antagonists  for  the  Romans.  The 
other  remarkable  product  of  Sardinia  was  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  {apitutrum),  called  by  Solinus  herba 
SardoHM.  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  sprines 
and  wet  places.  Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently 
laughing;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became  con- 
tracted, and  the  lipa  of  the  aofferer  assumed  the  sp- 
pearance  of  ao  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
the  expreasion  Sardonkut  risut.  (Pati#an.,  10,  17. 
— So/m.,  c.  1 1.— P/in.,  30,  11.)  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  phrase  fieidtfoe  lapdoviav  oc- 
curs also  in  Homer  (Od-^  30,  303),  and  that  other  ex- 
eanationa  beaides  the  one  just  mentioned  are  given 
r  Eustathios.  —  Whence  Sardinia  received  ita  first 
inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer. 
They  speak,  indeed,  of  aettlements  made  at  various 
times  in  the  island,  but  the  new-comers  always  found 
•  rude  rsce  of  inhabitants  already  in  possession.  The 
fiat  that  migrated  to  Saxdinia  wen  said  to. have  been 
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the  Etrurians  and  Tyrrhenians,  under  Pfaoreys,  a  sen 
of  Neptune :  these  settled  on  the  eastern  coast.  {Ser- 
etia,  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  5,  839.)  At  a  sobaequent  pe- 
riod, Sardus,  a  eon  of  Herculea,  led  a  colony  thither. 
He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabiunta,  who  were 
accustomed  to  dwell  in  cavea,  the  first  rudiments  of 
civilization ;  taught  them  agriculture,  and  was  their 
earliest  lawsiver.  In  gratitude  to  him,  they  called  the 
island  after  ois  name,  Sardinia ;  sent,  at  a  Uter  peiied, 
his  statue  to  Delphi,  sod  worshipped  him  as  a  god 
under  the  appellation  of  Sardus  pater,  whence  arose 
the  forms  SardapaUr  snd  Sardopaier,  (  Sert,  ad  Virg^ 
JEfL,  8,  564.)  After  the  Libvsas  came  a  colony  of 
Iberians  under  Norax,  from  6ctica.  He  aettled  in 
the  aouthem  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Nora,  which  he  called  after  hia  own  name.  Tra- 
dition alao  makes  Aristeos,  the  father  of  Actson,  to 
have  come  to  Sardinia  with  some  Grecian  followers 
after  the  death  of  his  son.  {SU.  Ilal ,  12,  368.)  He 
was  the  first  to  plant  trees,  and  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants how  to  maJce  oil  and  cheese. — As  regards  the 
Grecian  settlementa  in  this  island,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  thouffh  the  date  of  their  firat  coming  cannot  be 
aacertainedt  it  would  appear,  however,  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  early  period.  The  first  of  these  colo- 
nies was  that  led  by  lolaua.  He  brought  with  him 
many  of  the  Thespiads  or  aons  of  Hercules,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Attic  faroiliea.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  part  conquered  by  him  were  called 
from  him  lolai,  and  even  at  the  present  day  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Cagliari  is  styled  Euradmia  di  Jola. 
{Diod,  Sie.,  4,  84,  dtc— /d.,  6,  15.)  The  fertility  of 
Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  settlers; 
and  varioua  petty  republics  were  established,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  All  of  these  enflseed  with  activ- 
ity in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  rendered  di- 
vine honours  to  Ssrdus,  Aristsus,  and  lolaos.  Trscei 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  atill  to  remain. 
{Horsekelmann,  (resekichte  der  Sardinien^  p.  7.)  The 
Carthaginians  would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  footing 
in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  aa  the.aitoation  of 
the  island  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  waa  too  im- 
portant to  be  neglected.  Its  fertility,  moreover,  made 
it  one  of  tlieir  granaries,  snd  they  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  promote  sffricultural  labours.  St^ 
dinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  toe  Romana  337  B.C.,  in 
the  interval  between  the  firat  and  second  Punic  wars. 
Its  new  mssters  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginians  bsd 
done  before  them,  obtain  possession,  for  a  long  period, 
of  the  shores  of  the  island.  The  inhabitanu  of  the 
interior  defended  themselves  successfully  for  nearly 
100  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  was 
never  completely  subdued  by  the  Romsn  arms  {Slrsbot 
225),  and  the  predatory  movementa  of  the  mountain- 
eers still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  dsys  of  the  emper- 
ors. (Toe.,  Ann,,  3,  86.)  In  the  fifth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vsndats.  {Procop.,  Bell.  Fcai., 
3, 13.)  The  interior  of  the  islaivd,  even  at  the  present 
day,  exhibits  sn  sstonishin^  degree  of  barbariam  :  the 
peasants  are  still  dressed  in  leather  or  akins,  and  the 
mountains  are  still  infested  by  bsnditti. — The  present 
island  of  Sardinia  presents  many  monumenta  that  re- 
call the  successive  sway  of  ita  several  conquerors. 
The  most  remsrkable,  however,  of  these,  are  the  vm 
ancient  structures  called  Nvrages  or  iVuro^A^t,  which 
have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  various  travellers.  The 
number  of  theae  monuments  is  about  600.  Those 
which  are  entire  are  60  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
90  feet  at  the  base,  and  terminating  at  the  summit  in 
a  cone.  They  are  built  on  little  hills,  in  a  plain,  of 
different  aorta  of  stone,  and,  in  aome  cases,  are  aur* 
rounded  by  a  wall.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  Itige 
size,  and  pot  together  without  cement.  Some  nara- 
ghea  are  flanked  by  conea,to  the  number  of  from  three 
to  seven,  which  are  grouped  around  the  principal  coos; 
they  fonn  a  kind  of  casemitea.    The  encoDpasaiiii 
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wall  Jfl  surmoTinted  with  a  parapet  Each  nuraghe  ia 
divided  into  three  chambers  or  stories,  the  commoni- 
catioD  to  which  is  effected  by  a  kind  of  spiral  ascent 
in  the  side  wall.  {Mimant,  Hittoire  de  Sardaigne, 
Paris^  1825. — De  la  Marmorat  Voyage  en  Sardaigndy 
Paris,  1826. — Petit  Radel,  Notices  sur  Us  Nuraghes 
de  la  Sardaigne,  Paris,  1826.)  The  author  last  cited 
regards  the  nuraghes  as  of  Cyclopian  or  Peiasgic  ori- 
gin, and  carries  back  the  period  of  their  constraction 
to  the  16th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  {Man- 
nert,  Geogr.; vol  9,  pt.  2,  p.  468.— Ba/W,  Abrigi  de 
Geographie,  p.  294.) 

Sardis  or  Sardes  (the  Ionic  forms  of  the  name  are 
td  2apdt(  and  Idpdiec,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  is 
al  2updec$'),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  river  Pactolua,  which 
ran  through  the  place  ;  and  on  one  of  the  elevations 
of  the  mountain,  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  was  the  site  of  a  strong  ciudel.  According 
to  Herodotus  (1,  84),  a  concubme  of  Males,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and  the  mon- 
arch was  informed  by  the  Telmessian  diviners,  that  if 
this  animal  were  carried  by  him  quite  round  the  works 
of  the  city,  Sardis  should  be  for  ever  impregnable. 
The  young  liun  was  brought  to  every  other  pari  of  the 
place  except  the  steep  side  of  the  ciudel  which  fa^ ed 
Mount  Tmolus,  this  latter  part  being  neglected  as  al- 
together insuperable  and  inaccessible ;  and  yet  by  this 
very  part  it  was  subsequently  taken.  This  legend, 
combmed  with  the  statement  of  Joannes  Lydus  {de 
Mens.,  p.  42),  that  Sardis  was  an  old  Lydian  word 
denoting  "  the  Year,"  has  led  Creuzer  to  give  an  as- 
tronomical turn  to  the  whole  tradition.  {Creuzer  und 
Hermann,  Briefe,  p.  106,  in  noiis.) — Sardis  was  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their 
inroad  into  Asia  {Strabo,  627),  but  to  have  been  soon 
after  rebuilt  and  stronsly  fortified  :  it  is  to  this  latter 
period,  no  doubt,  that  tne  legend  above  mentioned  re- 
fers. As  the  capital  of  Crcesos,  king  of  Lydia,  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  historian 
relates  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gyrus,  the  citadel  having  been  surprised  on  the  very 
aide  that  was  deemed  inaccessible.  The  city  retained 
its  size  and  importance  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Herodotus  (7,  31)  names  It,  by  way  of  distinction, 
*•  the  city  of  the  Lydians*'  (tqv  Avdwv  to  darv),  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian  satraps,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  fortiflcati(^ns,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  destroyed  by  its  new  masters, 
aince  otherwise  the  Greeks  eould  not  have  so  easily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  expedition  which  pre- 
ceded the  Persian  war.  From  the  account  of  Herod- 
otus (6,  190),  the  citadel  alone  would  appear  to  have 
remained.  And  yet,  with  all  its  greatness,  Sardis 
could  not  have  been  in  these  early  times  a  well-built 
city ;  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  would 
aeem  to  have  been  constructed  of  reeds,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  those  which  were 
built  with  bricks  were  roofed  with  reeds.  One  of 
these,  on  this  occasion,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier, 
and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  temple  of  Cybele 
also  suffered  in  the  conflagration,  and  it  waa  (his  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  Xerxes  a  pretext  for  destroying 
the  temples  of  Greece. — The  city  and  acropolis  sur- 
rcindereo,  at  a  later  day,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander 
after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  He  encamped  by  the 
river  Hermus,  which  was  20  stadia^  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  distant.  He  went  up  to  the  acropolis,  which 
was  then  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  orders  to 
liave  erected  in  it  a  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, on  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archs. The  place,  on  account  of  its  importance,  was 
confided  to  Pausanias,  one  of  his  most  trusty  generals. 
iArrian,  Exp.  Alez,^  \,  18.)    After  Alexander's  dearth, 


we  find  Sardis  to  be  the  residence  of  Achsus,  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  Syrian  kines,  of  the  whole  Asiatic 
peninsuhi.  {Potub.,  577.)  ft  was  taken,  after  a  lonff 
siege,  by  Antiochus  {Polyb.,  7,  15. — Id.,  8,  23),  and 
again  laid  waste.  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find 
Sardis  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  accord- 
ance, probably,  with  a  general  rule  pursued  by  them 
in  Aaia  Minor,  dismantled  the  citadel ;  at  least,  neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  after  him  makes  mention  of  the 
castle  of  Sardia.  The  city  aank,  afler  this,  into  a 
place  of  inferior  importance,  and  its  principal  tiade 
was  transfened  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  conventus  jurid- 
icus  for  the  northeastern  part  of  Lydia,  and  its  size 
still  remained  considerable.  {Straho,  625 — itoki^ 
fuydXtj,)  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibehus,  Sar- 
dis, along  with  eleven  other  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Lower  Asia,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
calamity,  according^  to  Tacitus  (2,  47),  happened  in 
the  night,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  the  more  disastrous. 
Hills  are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  to  have  risen  to 
mountains.  The  emperor  made  liberal  grants  to  the 
ruined  cities ;  and  Sardis  was  indebted  for  its  restora- 
tion to  his  munificence.  Its  inhabitants  wefo  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  five  vears ;  and  received  a  supply  of 
one  hundred  thousand  great  sesterces. — Sardis  is  te- 
markable  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  as  having  been 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. — ^The  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sardis  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  soon  lost  it  acain.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  aflain  fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  its 
citadel.  Timur  subsequently  took  both,  and  by  him 
the  place  was  probsbly  destroyed  for  the  Isst  time. 
A  miserable  village  called  Sari  is  now  found  on  the 
site  of  this  once  famous  city.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  place,  and  of  the  antiquities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  consult  AmndeWs  Seven  Church- 
es  of  Asia,  p.  176,  seg^.  —  Milner,  History  of  ths 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  303,  seqq.  —  Leakeys 
Tour,  p.  265,  342. 

Sardus,  a  SOD  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony  to 
Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name.     {Vid.  Sardinia.) 

Saripta  or  Zarkphath,  now  Sarfend,  a  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Meditenanean,  between  Tyre  and  Si- 
don.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  miracles  of  Eli- 
jah.    (1  Kings,  17,  9.) 

SarmatIa,  an  extensive  countiy,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Mela  (3,  4),  on  the  west  by  the  river  Vistula, 
and  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codanus  or  BaUic  Sea, 
to  the  Tana'is  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga, 
and  to  be  separated  by  the  river  Tanais  into  two  great 
divisions:  1.  Sarmatia  Europna,  the  boundaries  of 
which  tract  of  country  were,  the  Vistula  on  the  west. 
Mount  Carpatus  and  the  river  Tyras  (or  Dniester)  on 
the  south,  the  Pains  Maeotis  on  the  east,  and  the  Si- 
nus Codsnus  on  the  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  part  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  Lit- 
tle Tartary,  dec. — 2.  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  This  coun- 
try reached  from  the  Tanais  to  the  month  of  the  Rha, 
and  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Caucasus  to  un- 
known regions  in  the  north.  It  corresponded,  thera* 
fore,  to  Astrackhan,  Orenburg,  die. — Ptolemy  ban- 
ished from  bAs  map  of  Europe  the  name  of  Scythia ; 
but  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  regarded  all  the  na- 
tions between  the  Tanais  and  Vistula  as  Sarmatians. 
On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  calls  the  Alani,  whom  he 
places  between  the  Borysthenes  and  Tanais,  a  Scyth- 
ian race. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  Sarmatic  nations, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  this  name,  were  confounded 
together  under  the*  name  of  Hamaxobii,  a  term  which 
alludes  to  their  living,  like  the  Scythians,  in  wagons 
{MaheBrun,  Hist,  de  la  Geogr.,  vol.  l,p.  126,  seqq. 
Brussels  ed) 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Soma,  fall* 
ing  into  the  tea  aboat  a  nub  ftom  Pompeii.    Accord 
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iog  to  Skiabo,  it  fonaed  the  harboar  of  that  tovm,  which 
wa0  also  common  to  the  inland  cities  of  Nola,  Acerre, 
and  Naceria.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable for  the  space  of  eighteen  miles ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  scarcely  be  found  applicable  to  ihe  present 
stream ;  whence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  a 
considerable  change  fias  taken  place  in  its  course. 
iStrabOt  347.)  The  Pelasgi,  who  occapied  this  coast 
at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  Sarrastes  from  this  river.  (Gronur'a  Anc,  Italy ^ 
vol.  3,  p.  180.) 

Sabon,  a  king  of  Trcezene,  unusually  fond  of  hunt- 
ing. He  was  drowned  in  the  sea  while  pursuing  a 
stag  which  had  Uken  to  the  water,  and  oivine  mn- 
ours  were  paid  him  after  death.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, he  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  Saron 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  TroBzeoe,  and  instituted 
festivals  in  honour  of  her,  called  from  himaelf  Saronia« 
(Poiwon.,  2,  30.— Jfe/o,  2,  3.) 

SAaoNiciTs  SiNDs,  now  the  Gvlf  of  Engia^  a  bay 
of  the  i£gean  Sea,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Attica, 
and  northeast  of  Argolis,  and  commencing  between 
the  promontories  of  Sunium  and  Scylleum.  Some 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  (ts  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a  small 
river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast.  Pliny, 
however,  makes  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  for- 
ests of  oak  which  at  one  time  covered  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  term  tmpuvis,  in  early  Greek,  signifying 
"an  oak."  (P/tny,  4,  9. ^Compare  Schol.  ad  Col- 
Urn.,  H.  in  Jov.,  22  ) 

SAKPiooN,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  £uropa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ageoor.  He  was  driven  from  Crete  by  his  broth- 
er Minos  {tid.  Rhadamanthus),  and  thereupon  retired  to 
Lycia,  where  he  aided  Cilia  against  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it. 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  beatowed  upon  him  a  life  of 
treble  duration.  {AjtoUod.^  3,  1,  2.— ifeync,  ad  he.) 
— n.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  lAodamia  the  dauchter  of 
Bellerophon.  He  was  king  of  Lycia,  and  leeder  with 
Glaucua  of  the  Lyciao  auiiharias  of  Priam.  The  char- 
acter of  Sarpedon  is  represented  as  the  most  faultless 
and  amiable  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior 
to  all  the  chiefs  of  either  side,  and  hia  valour  was  not 
unworthy  of  hie  deacent.  The  aecount  of  his  conflict 
with  Patroclus ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous 
situation ;  the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  be  should 
avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate ;  and  the  subaequent 
description  of  his  death,  are  among  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad.  {Horn.,  i2.,  16,  419, 
9gqq.y-^lll.  A  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cili- 
oia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  maide  with  the  Ro* 
mana.    (Livy,  38,  88.— itfWo,  1,  13.) 

Sabba,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  the  city  of  Tyre. 
The  Oriental  form  was  Ttcr  or  Sar,  for  which  the 
Carthaginiana  said  T»ar  or  Sar,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
ceiving the  term  from  those,  converted  it  into  SarrOj 
whence  they  also  formed  the  adjective  Sarranut, 
equivalent  to  "Tynan,"  {Virg.,  Gearg.,  2,  606. — 
Sealiger,  ad  Paul,  Diac.<t  «.  9.  Sarra.)  Serviue  erro- 
neously deduces  the  appellation  from  Sor,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  Phcsnician  name  for  the  mur^as, 
or  sheilfish  that  yielded  the  purple.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
L  c.)  The  Greek  name  Tvpoc  proceeds  probably  from 
an  Aramaic  pronunciation,  Tar.  (OtMiniuM,  Hcbr, 
Lex,,  vol.  2,  p.  672,  ed.  Leo.) 

Sabbastbs,  a  people  of  Camdania  on  the-  Saniua. 
{Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  738.— Fttf.  remarka  under  the  article 
Sarnus,  at  the  end.) 

SABsiNA,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis,  towavda 
ita  source.  It  still  reUins  its  name.  Thia  city  wrna 
the  birthplsce  of  Piautus,  the  comic  writer,  a  ciicnm- 
Btaace  to  which  he  alludes  in  hia  Mostellaria  (3,  2). 
muat  h»T«  h9m  mte  a  place  of  iiek%  aa  il 


gave  ita  name  to  a  nnmerooa  Umbrian  tribe.    {Pehh^ 

2,  24.)  From  ancient  inscripUons  we  may  colieet 
that  it  was  s  municipal  town.  (Cromer**  Ane.  JUaly^ 
voL  1,  p.  237.) 

Saticula,  a  town  of  Samniom,  the  she  of  which 
has  not  been  precisely  determined  It  seems,  hower- 
er,  evident  from  Livy  (23,  14),  that  we  most  seek  for 
it  among  the  mountains  sooth  of  the  Yultomos  and 
on  the  borders  of  Campania.  It  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  Agaia  dei  GotL  {Cramar'a 
Ane.  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  237.) 

Satubbidm,  a  town  in  the  Tarentine  territoiy,  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  waa 
famed  ibr  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
for  ita  breed  of  horses,    (//oro/..  Sat,,  1,  6,  59.) 

SatubmalU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  Roman  year. 
It  was  celebrated  in  pecember,  and  at  first  lasted  but 
one  dsy  (the  19th) ;  it  waa  then  extended  to  three, 
and  subsequently,  by  order  of  Caligula  and  Claodina^ 
to  seven.  {Macrob.,  Sal.,  1,  10.)  The  utmost  libo^ 
ty  prevailed  during  its  continuance  :  ail  was  mirth  and 
festivity ;  friends  made  presenta  to  each  other ;  achoob 
were  closed  ;  the  senate  did  not  sit ;  no  war  waa  pro- 
claimed ;  no  criminal  executed  ;  slaves  were  permitp 
ted  to  jest  with  their  maaters,  and  were  even  waited 
on  at  uble  by  them.  This  last  circumstance  probably 
was  founded  on  the  original  equality  of  master  and 
slave,  the  latter  having  been,  in  the  early  times  of 
Rome,  usually  a  captive  taken  in  the  war  or  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  and,  consequently,  originally  the  equal  of 
his  master.  {Dion.  Hal.,  4,  24.— iVteduJbr,  HiaL 
Rfm.,  vol  1,  p.  319.)  According  to  some,  the  Satur- 
nalia were  emblematic  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  the 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  ruled  over  Italy.  {Ktigkt- 
ley't  Mythology,  p.  524.) 

Satobnu,  L  a  name  given  to  Italv,  becanee  Satuim 
was  fabled  to  have  reigned  there  during  the  golden 
age.  ( Virg,,  G.,  2, 173.)— II.  A  name  siven  to  Juno, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. — III.  An  ancient 
city  of  Et^uria,  whose  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the 
source  of  the  Albinia,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicamasaus  (1,  21)  as  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Pelasgi.  According  to  Pliny  (3,  5),  iu  mote 
ancient  name  was  Auriuia.  Aurinia  received  a  colony 
from  Rome,  A.U.C.  569.    (Lw.,  39,  56.) 

SatobnInus,  I.  L.  Apuleins,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, who,  in  A.U.C.  664,  B.C.  100,  united  with 
Msrius  against  the  patricians,  excited  a  sedition  at 
Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  caused  several  populsr 
laws  to  be  psssed,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  usurped  and 
tyrannical  power  for^  the  space  of  three  yeara.  At 
length  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  aeizing, 
with  his  adherents,  upon  the  (Capitol,  he  waa  besieged 
there  by  Marina,  who  waa  now  compelled,  aa  consul, 
to  act  against  him.  Satuminus  and  his  adbereoU 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  to  Mariua,  upon 
his  promising  to  save  their  lives ;  but  the  people  fell 
upon  and  deatroyed  them.     {PUa,,  Yit.  Mar.-^Flor.^ 

3,  16.)— II.  P.  Sempronius,  a  general  of  Valerian, 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his  troops  after  be 
had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.  His  integrity,  his  complaisance  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  pf  the  people  ; 
but  his  fondness  of. ancient  discipline  provoked  hia 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  m  the  43d  year 
of  hia  age,  A.D.  268.— III.  Sextus  Julian,  a  Gaul  in- 
timate with  Aorelian.  The  emporor  esteemed  him 
greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but  for  his 
abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the  victories  which  he 
had  obtained  in  different  paru  of  the  empire.  He  was 
aaluted  emperor  at  Alezandrea,  and  compelled  by  the 
clamoroua  army  to  accept  of  the  purple,  which  he  had 
rejected  with  disdain  and  horror.  Pfobus,  who  was 
then  emperor,  marehed  hia  forces  against  him,  and 
heak^ed  hin  la  AlpMMB,  wtae  he  deatroyed  hinaelt 
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wbM  wMb  to  mike  beftd  agaiiMt  bit  pdwetftil  advo^ 
nry.-»I  V.  Pompeiu,  »  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  greatly  eeteemed  by  Pliny  the  yoan^,  wbo 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
historian,  a  |>oet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  eon> 
enlted  the  opinion  of  Satnminos  before  he  published 
hto  oompositiens.  {Piin.t  EfUt.^  1,  8.— Itf.,  1,  16.) 
Satorkus  (called  by  the  Greeks  'S.pivot)^  a  mm  of 
Colna  or  Unnas,  and  Terra,  or  the  goddess  of  the 
earth.  Terra  bore  to  Uianns  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
Titans,  six  males  and  six  females.  The  youngest  of 
the  former  was  Satom.  These  children  were  hated 
by  their  father,  who,  as  soon  as  they  vtere  bom,  throst 
them  ont  of  his  sight  into  a  caTom  of  Earth.  ( VHtker^ 
Mytk,  der  Up.,  38S.— Compare  ApoUod.,  1,  1,  8.j 
Earth,  sriered  at  this  DDnatnral  conduct,  produced 
**  the  substanoe  of  boaiy  steel,*'  and,  forming  from  it  a 
sickle,  roused  her  chiklren,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion 
against  their  father;  but  fear  seized  on  U>em  all 
except  Saturn,  wbo,  lying  in  wait  with  the  sickle  with 
which  his  mother  had  armed  him,  motilsted  his  unsue* 
Mctiiw  father.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
nom  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyes,  the  Giants, 
mid  the  Melian  nymphs.  (/fs«.,  Thei^.f  166, 9tqq.)-^ 
After  this,  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kinsdom,  with 
the  eonsent  of  his  brethren,  provided  he  did  not  bring 
op  any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement, 
Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom,  be- 
eause,  as  some  observe,  he  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  unkindnees  to  his  father,  till  his  wife 
Rhea,  unwilling  to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed 
from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  save  htm  Urge 
■tones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without  per- 
oeiviuff  the  deceit.  The  other  Titans  having  been  in- 
formed that  Satom  had  concealed  his  male  children, 
made  vrar  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  educated 
in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  him  on  his  throne.  Sat- 
eiii,  nnmindfttl  of  his  son>  kindness,  conspired  against 
him ;  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the 
father  fled  for  safety  into  Italy,  whero  the  country  re* 
tai&ed  the  name  of  Laimmy  as  being  the  place  of  his 
eonctthtttU  (from  laUo,  "to  lie  concealed").  Jsnne, 
who  was  then  King  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with 
marks  of  attention.  He  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne ;  and  the  King  of  Heaven  employed  himself  in 
civiliimg  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  useful  and 
liberal  arte.  His  reign  uieie  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
so  beneficent  and  Tirtuous,  that  mankind  have  <;alled  it 
the  gMsH  itge,  to  rotimato  the  happiness  and  tramniil- 
Hty  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father 
of  Chirao,  the  centaur,  by  Philyra,  whom  he  previously 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  Rbea. 
— -Hesiod,  in  his  didactic  poem,  savs  that  Saturn 
niled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  **  deep-eddying  ocean'*  (Op.  sf  D.,  167, 
j«^.) ,-  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxufiant  description  of  this 
Mnsfol  abode,  where  the  departed  heroes  of  Greece 
dwelt  beneath  the  miM  rule  of  Satom  and  his  assessor 
Rhadamsnthus.  (0/.,  9,  133,  seqq.)  At  a  hiter  pe- 
riod, it  was  fabled  that  Satom  lay  asleep,  guarded  by 
BTiareos,  in  a  desert  island  near  Britannia,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  {PhU.,  ie  Ikftet,  Onu.,  18.^/d., 
de  Fme,  tn  Orb.  Imh.,  86.— JVoeof.,  BeU.  OntK,  4, 
20. — Compare  Tzttx,  ad  iMcopkr.,  1S(H.)  Saturn 
was  in  after  Umee  confounded  with  the  grim  deity 
Moloeh,  to  whom  the  Tynans  and  CarthaffinianB  oih 
fered  their  children  in  sscriflce.  The  slight  analogy 
of  this  practice  with  the  legend  of  Saturn's  devouring 
Ue  children,  msv  have  eofSced  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
nn  identity  of  their  ancient  deity  with  the  object  of 
FfMMiician  wonhin.  It  was  not  improbably  Uie  ciN 
esnwlaiico  of  both  gode  being  armed  with  a  sickle, 


wUoh  Ud  to  the  inference  of  the  ItpdMf  of  tbe  Greeb 
being  the  same  with  the  Saturaus  of  the  Latins. 
{BuUmamn,  MyikoUtgUM,  vol.  3,  p.  88,  teqq.)  The 
fabled  flight  of  this  last  from  Olympus  to  Hesperia  or 
Italy,  and  bis  there  establishing  the  golden  age,  may 
have  been  indebted  for  ita  origin  to  the  legend  of  the 
reign  of  Kronus  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
westem  stream  of  Ocean.  .There  were  no  temples  of 
Kronus  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  a  chapel  of  nronua 
and  Rhea  at  Athens  (FeicMn.,  1,  18, 7).  snd  sacrificei 
were  made  to  him  on  the  Kronian  Hill  at  Olympia. 
(Pottfofi.,  6,  80,  1.)  The  Athenians,  moreover,  had 
a  festival  in  his  honour,  nsmed  the  Kronia,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  diy  of  the  month  Hecstom* 
b«Km,  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  as  described^ 
strongly  resembles  the  Italian  Saturnalia.  {DemoHh.t 
Tinwer.,  p.  708.— PAt/oe.,  op.  Mturob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.) 
•^-The  only  epithet  given  to  luronus  by  the  elder  poete 
is  erooked-eoanieUed  (dy/rvAo^ri^).  Nonnus  (86, 
884)  calls  him  broad-bearded  {eifpvyheioi).  {Keight- 
ley^M  Mythology  J  p.  68,  eeqq.y^kmwig  the  Romans, 
in  the  sacriBces  ttie  priest  always  performed  the  cere- 
mony with  his  head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at 
other  solemnities.  The  god  is  generally  represented 
as  an  oid  man  bent  through  age  and  infirmity.  He 
holds  a  scythe  in  his  riffht  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  ita  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  lefi  hand  he  has 
a  child,  which  he  reises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour  it. 
Tstius,  king  of  the  Ssbines,  is  fabled  to  have  firet 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  Hill ;'  a 
second  was  afkerward  added  by  Tullos  Hostilios,  and 
a  third  by  the  first  consuls.  On  his  statuee  were  gen- 
erally hung  fatten,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupitar.  From  thie 
circumstance,  all  slaves  that  obtamed  their  liberty 
genereliy  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Satumalia,  the  chains  were  taken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  At  Rome  the  treasury  was  in  his  templ^  inti- 
mating, It  is  said,  that  agriculture  is  the  source  of 
wealth.  {Plat.,  Queut.  Jtem.,  48.)  The  Nundinm^ 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  this  god.  {Aul. 
OM„  13,  88.--LMy,  8,  l.-^Id.,  45,  83.)— Bocbart 
considers  Saturn  to  have  been  the  same  with  Noah ; 
and  so  weU  convinced  of  this  is  he,  as  to  remark, 
**  Noameaee  Sntaimam  torn  muUa  doeent,  utvix  sU 
d9tbUandi  locus.*'  (Oeogr.  iSacr.,  1,  1.)  This  school 
of  mythology,  however,  has  long  ago  been  succeeded 
by  one  of  a  more  rational  nature.  According  to  oth* 
en,  Saturn  was  the  same  with  Time,  the  Greek  words 
whieh  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time  diflering  only  in 
one  letter  {Kpbvoc,  8aiuim,xp^'»^i  time);  and  on  thie 
account  Satom  ia  represented  as  devouring  his  chil* 
dren,  and  casting  them  un  s^in,  as  Time  devoore  snd 
consumes  all  things  whien  it  has  produced,  which  st 
length  revive  again,  and  are,  as  it  were,  renewed  :  or 
else  days,  months,  and  yean  are  the  children  of  Time, 
which  he  constantly  devoure  and  produces  anew.  Nie« 
buhr  regards  Saturn  and  Ops  as  the  god  and  goddeee 
of  the  earth,  ita  vivifying  and  its  receptively-productive 
powen.  (JRom.  /Tttl.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Camhr,  tramL) 
Creoier  makes  Saturn  the  great  god  of  natore,  in 
many  roepects  aasimilated  to  Janus.  He  is  the  god 
who  outBces  for  himself,  the  god  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  comprehensive  powen.  ( Sywtbchk,  far  Gwig* 
niaut,  vol.  3,  p.  400.)  Henee  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Latin  Sefwr,  *'  full,**  "  aatisfied.'* 

SATf  Bi,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin  ie 
unknown.  They  are  repweented  like  men,  bot  with 
the  foot  and  the  leM  of  goate,  abort  home  on  the  head, 
and  the  whole  body  coirered  with  thick  hair.  The 
Romane  called  them  indiscriminately  Fatmi^Pama. 
and  Ailf«fH.^-Heeiod  is  the  fint  who  mentions  the 
Savfte;  he  »ye  that  they,  the  Coretes,  and  the  i 
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^in-nymphs,  were  the  offtpriog  of  Uie  five  dauflfaten  of 
the  union  of  Hecatsus  with  the  daughter  of  Pnoroneua 
(op.  Strab.,  471).  The  Laconian  term  for  a  Satyr  was 
Tityrua  {SchU,  ad  Theoer.,  7, 72),  which  also  siffnified 
the  back- goat,  or  the  ram  that  led  the  flock.  {SaioL  ad 
Theocr,^  3,  2.)  JEschylas  calls  a  Satyr  a  buck-goat 
{rpdyoc.'-Fragm.,  ap.  PhU.,  dt  Cap,,  2).— The  Sa- 
tyrs were  associated  with  Bacchus,  and  they  formed 
the  chorus  of  the  species  of  drama  which  derived  its 
xiame  from  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  indebted  for  their  deification  to  the  festivals  of 
this  deity,  and  that  they  were  originally  merely  the 
ruatics  who  formed  the  chorus,  and  danced  at  them  in 
their  goatskin  dresses.  ( Welcktr,  Nachtr.  zur  Tril., 
p.  211,  seqq. — KeighiUy's  Mythology,  p.  233,  gea.) 

SauromIta,  a  people  called  SamuUct  by  the  Lat- 
ins.    {Vid,  Sarmatia.) 

Savus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  the  Alpes  Car- 
nice,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube  at  Singidunum.  It 
forms  near  its  mouth  the  southeastern  boundaiy  of 
Pannonia,  and  is  now  the  Sou  or  Saave.  {Plin.t  3, 
18.— il;»ptan,  J/i.,  22.)  The  Danube,  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Savus,  took  the  name  of  later.  {Vid. 
Danubius.) 

SazSnbs,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese, from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Sinus  Co- 
danus  and  the  river  Chalusus  (or  Trove),  correspond- 
ing to  modem  HoUuin.  They  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  the  chief  tribe  among  the  Ingcvones.  In  the 
eighth  century  we  find  them  in  ooesession  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany,  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  Sax- 
ons, in  the  fifth  century,  in  connexion  with  the  Aogli, 
conquered  England.  —  For  some  remarks  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Saxones,  vid.  the  article  Scy  thia. 

ScMA  i9cil.  PorU. — iKOtd,  scil.  irvA^),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Troy.  It  received  its  name  fVom  okoiS^,  "  left" 
as  it  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and 
the  Grecian  camp.    {Vid.  Troja.) 

ScjBVA,  I.  a  centurion  in  Cesar^s  army,  who  beha- 
ved with  greet  courage  at  Dyrrhachium.  (Cos.,  B. 
C,  3,  53.— Sucrofi.,  VU.  Jul.,  eS.—Val  Max.,  8,  2.) 
— II.  Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and 
Domitian.<^III.  A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  Ep.  \,  17. 

Sc  AvoLA,  the  surname  of  the  most  celebrated  branch 
of  the  house  of  the  Mucii,  and  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  individual  of  the  line  who  acted  with 
so  much  heroic  firmness  in  the  presence  of  Porsenna. 
(  Vid.  Porsenna.)  The  most  distinguished  of  the  name 
were  the  foltowing :  I.  Caius  Mucius  Scevola.  ( Vid. 
Porsenna.) — II.  Quintus  Mucius  Scevola,  was  pretor 
in  216  B.C.  The  next  year  he  received  Sardinia  as  a 
province.  He  died  209  B.C.,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  **  Decemvir  sacritfaciundis." — III.  Publius  Mu- 
cius Scevola,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
questor  188  B.C.,  tribune  of  the  commons  183  B.C., 
pretor  urbanus  179  B.C.,  and  finally  consul  with  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  176  B.C.  In  conjunction  with  his 
eoUesffue,  he  carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  especislly  against  the  Ligurisns,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a  three  days*  thanksgiving  and  a 
triumph.  This  lasi  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  fragmento,  and  also  by  some  consular  med- 
als.—IV.  P.  Mucius  Scevola,  elder  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  a  celebrated  jurist.  He  was  conspicuous 
also  as  a  defender  of  the  good  old-Roman  virtues  and 
manners  against  the  corruption  and  license  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Italy  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
he  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  accused  the  pre- 
tor L.  Tubolus  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where  he 
had  presided.  Tobolua  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  As  edile  (133  B.C.)  Scevola  re- 
etornl  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  had  fatten  in  ruins 
to  the  ground.  In  131  B.C.  he  wae  pietor  urbaaoa ; 
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and  eoon  after  conral.  He  obtained  Italy  for  his  prov- 
ince.— v.  Publius  Mucius  Scevola,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, wss  St  first  tribune  of  the  commons,  then  pre- 
tor, and  at  last  pontifex  maximua.  He  was  particu- 
larly conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the  GrscchL  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  that  government  by  his  probity  and 
iustice,  thst  the  Asiatics  celebrated  a  festival  in  bis 
honour. — ^VI.  Quintus  Mucius  Scevola,  more  com- 
monly called  by  the  Roman  jurisu  Quintus  Mucius, 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He 
collected  together  the  opinions  of  previous  lawyers,  and 
he  also  gave  a  better  order  to  the  civil  code.  Mucins 
is  the  earliest  jurist  mentioned  in  the  Pandecu.  He 
was  Cicero*s  legal  instructer. — VII.  Cervidios  Scevo- 
Is,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  later  times.  He 
is  ranked  by  Modestinus  after  Paulus  and  Alpranus. 
(Arnold,  de  Vilis  Scavolarwn,  ed.  Artuen,  VUraj.^ 
1767.) 

ScalIbzs,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  north  of  the  Taffus^ 
called  by  Ptolemy  Scalabiscus.  It  formed  the  third 
Conventus  Juridicus  of  the  province,  aud  its  jurisdic- 
tion probably  took  in  all  the  country  that  lay  to  tbe 
north  of  the  river.  As  a  Roman  colony  it  took  the 
name  of  Presidium  Juliunu  It  answers  to  the  mod- 
em Santarem,  a  corruption  for  St.  Irene,  {Plin.,  4» 
22.— /tin.  Ant.,  p.  420.) 

ScALDis,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica  Secunda,  risiiig 
in  the  territory  of  the  Atrebatea,  and  falling  into  the 
Mosa  or  Meuse.  It  is  now  the  Schelde.  {Ctu.,  B, 
a,  6,  37.— P/i«.,  4,  13.) 

ScAMANDBB,  a  rivor  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  fsUing  into  the  Hel- 
lespont near  the  promontory  of  Sigeuna.  According 
to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and 
Scamander  by  men.  The  name  Xanthus  would  aeee 
to  refer  to  the  colour  of  its  waters  {Sav06t,  **yeUoie"). 
The  modem  name  of  the  Scamander  is  the  river  of 
Bounarba£hi.  {Vid.  Troja. — Cranio**  AmMimt, 
vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  tbe  ancienU  to  that 
tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  modem  Ncrwaif, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Idipland,  Finland,  dec.  The  an- 
cients had  a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge  of  Scandinavia, 
believing  it  to  be  totally  encompasMd  by  the  sea,  or 
even  composed  of  many  islands.  The  manner  in  which 
these  islands,  of  the  name  of  Scandie,  are  represent- 
ed in  the  chairt  prepared  from  Ptolemy,  has  nerelstion 
to  the  real  atate  of  the  country.  The  southern  extrem- 
ity, however,  and  of  which  the  Danish  isles  o!  Iceland, 
Funen,  dtc.,  make  a  part,  recall,  in  the  name  of  Skany 
or  Scane,  the  memoiy  of  its  ancient  denomination. 
Tacitus,  without  naming  Scandinavia,  spesks  of  this 
country  as  being  environed  by  the  ocean,  which  fomis 
spacious  gulfs,  embracing  islands  of  great  exient ;  he 
ascribes  it  to  Suevia,  and  places  two  nations  thereoo. 
What  he  reporto  of  the  Suiones,  in  having  a  msrine, 
sppears  reoMrksble  when  we  recollect  that  tbe  ancient 
laws  concerning  naviffstion  had  their  origin  in  Wisby, 
in  tbe  isle  of  GoihUnd.  {Germ.,  44,  seqq.)  The 
country  to  which  Tscitus  conducts  us  retains  the  name 
of  Sueooia  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  speaking 
precisely  of  Sweden.  The  other  nation,  the  Sitooea, 
whose  sovereignly  was  in  the  bands  of  a  woman,  may 
have  been  Norway.  According  to  Pliny,  the  only 
part  of  Scandinavia  which  was  known  wss  occupied  bf 
the  Hilleviones,  a  numerous  nation.  {D*An9tlUt  ▼<"• 
If  p.  122,  $eqq.) 

ScaptbAylb  or  Scapti-Hylb  {iKOirr^  *Af ),  which 
latter  is  the  more  correct  form,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Thiace,  over  against  the  island  of  Thasos.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  gold-mines,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, belonged  to  the  Thracians,  and  produced  an- 
nually eighty  ulents.  In  these  mines  Thucydides  the 
historian  had  some  property,  ss  he  informs  us  (4, 104)- 
Tbe  author  of  his  lile  sutee  that  he  xoakiid  tbeie  alter 
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bit  baniahment,  tad  employed  hitnaelf  in  aTnnfling  the 
mateiials  for  bit  hittoiy.  {MarcelliTLt  Vit.  Thtuyd,, 
p.  10,  ed.  Bip.^Plut.f  de  ExU.,  p.  606.) 

SoARDot  or  ScoRous,  a  ridse  of  lofty  mountains, 
forming  the  natnral  boandary  of  Illyria  on  tbe  side  of 
Macedonia.  It  waa  connected  on  the  north  with  the 
great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Eaadne,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times 
under  the  names  of  Orbeloa,  Rhodope,  and  Hamoa ; 
while  to  the  south  ito  prolongation  assumed  the  appel- 
Uiion  of  Pindus.  The  Turks  and  Servians  call  the 
range  of  Scardos  Tchar  Dagh*  (Cramer^s  Anc.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  79, 8eqq.) 

ScAonua,  I.  M.  .£iiiLitra,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
diatinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and 
by,  hta  successes  in  Spain  in  the  capacity  of  command- 
er. He  waa  sent  againat  Jugurtna,  and  waa,  aome 
time  after,  accused  of  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Numidian  prince.  According  to  Sallust,  this 
nobleman  Umisfaed  tbe  lustre  of  his  splendid  ulenu 
by  avarice  and  other  deffrading  passions ;  while  Cice- 
ro, on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  mm  in  the  highest  terms 
in  varioua  parte  of  bia  writings.  Sallust's  known  dia- 
like  to  the  nobility  may  account,  in  some  de^free,  for 
this  diacrepance.  Scaurus  wrote  a  work  m  three 
booka,  recording  the  principal  occurrencea  and  trana- 
ectiona  of  hia  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
cooaiderB  equal  to  Xenophon*8  Life  of  Cyrus.  Scan- 
*ros  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and  in  his  censorship  he 
built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  paTO 
the  road  which,  from  him,  waa  called  the  ^milian. 
Hia  aoo,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known  by 
the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his  sdilesbip.  This 
theatre,  which  could  contain  30«000  spectatora,  was 
supported  by  360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues.  This  cele- 
brated edi6ce,  according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal 
to  the  manners  and  the  aimplicity  of  the  Romans  than 
the  proscriptions  and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  ( Cie. ,  BrtU. ,  29. — Vol.  Max-t 
4,  4.— Fitn.,  34,  7 ;  36,  3.)— II.  A  Roman  of  consu- 
lar dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  tbe  aon 
of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon  which 
the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  severity  of  the  father*a  re- 
proach induced  the  son  to  destroy  himself. 

ScBLBtlTus,  I.  Campus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
CoUine  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  waa  buried 
Alive  when  convicted  of  unchaatity,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilar punishment  was  afterward  accustomed  to  be  in- 
flicted on  other  similarly  offending  vestals.  (Ltv.,  8, 
14.)^II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  See- 
ieratOi  because  the  800  Fabii  who  were  killed  at  Uie 
river  Cremera  had  paased  through  it  when  they  went 
to  attack  the  enemy.  It  waa  before  named  Carmen- 
taU». — III.  There  waa  aiao  a  street  st  Rome  which 
received  the  name  of  tbe  Sceleratut  Vicus,  becauae 
there  Tullia  bad  ordered  her  charioteer  to  drive  over 
the  body  of  her  father,  Servius  Tullius.  (Lte.,  1, 48. 
-^Ovid,  lb.,  366.) 

ScBN A  or  ScBNoa,  a  river  of  Hibemia,  now  the 
Shannon*    {Oro$.,  1,  2.) 

SoBNiB,  I.  a  city  of  Meaopotamia,  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia.  (StrabOj  748.>>-II.  Mandr»,  a  city  of 
Middle  Egypt,  the  aeat  of  a  bishopric,  between  Aph- 
roditopolta  and  Babylon.  {Itin,  Ant.,  p.  163,  169.) 
— III.  Veteranorum,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
tbe  east  side  of  the  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and  Vi- 
cua  Judaorom.    {Ilin,  Ant.,  p.  169.) 

ScbnIta,  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix. 
(P/tn.,  6,  11,  24.)— II.  A  nomadic  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
{PUn.,  6, 36) ;  according  to  Strabo,  in  Meaopotamia. 

ScKPsia,  a  city  of  Troaa,  situate  beyond  the  river 
Cebren,  near  the  higheat  part  of  Ida.  It  waa  founded 
by  the  Milesiana ;  though  Demetriua,  a  native  of  the 
place,  aaaigna  ite  origin  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ae- 


eanioa  the  aon  of  iEneas.  The  eity  waa  a  strong 
one,  and  poasessod  a  strong  citadel ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  the  seat  of  a  particular  dynasty  of  Dardan 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  however,  the  Persian  su- 
premacy. (Xsn.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  lib.  3,  p.  385,  ed.  Steph.) 
Antigonua,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  its  inhabitsnte 
to  his  new  city  of  Alexandrea ;  they  returned,  how- 
ever, under  Lyaimacbus,  and  founded  another  city,  to 
the  north  of  the  older  Scepsis,  which  latter  place  from 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Palea  Scepsis.  The  old 
city  was  afterward  affain  inhabited  ;  the  new  ,one, 
however,  long  survived  it,  and  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modem  Eskiupechi.  {Strabo^  607. — PUn.,  5, 
30.)^Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  left 
by  him  to  Theophrastus,  fell,  together  with  that  of 
the  latter,  into  the  hands  of  Neleua,  a  scholar  of  The- 
ophrastus. Neleus  left  his  books  to  his  descendanta, 
illiterate  persons,  who  kept  them  locked  up  and  neg- 
lected ;  and,  when  Attains  of  Pergsmus  was  seeking 
to  enlarge  his  library,  they  hid  them  under  ground, 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worms.  They  were  at  last  sold  for  a  large  sum  to 
Apellipon  of  Teos.  (^Strabo,  609.)  The  whole  sub- 
ject ia  discussed  by  Brandis  in  the  RheinUehee  JSfw- 
seum  (No.  1,  p.  236,  eega.), 

ScHEOiA,  a  conaiderable  village  of  Egypt,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  where  duties  were  levied  on  exports  and  importa. 
[Strabo,  800.)  According  to  Reichard,  iu  aite  ia  now 
occupied  by  Dejedje. 

ScHBsf  A,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  (Pausan., 
2,  5.— P/w.,  4,  18.) 

SciATHos,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Magneaian  promontoiy. 
It  ia  nearly  fifteen  milea  in  circuit.  (P/in.,  4,  12.) 
The  island  once  possessed  a  town  of  aome  size,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  tbe  son  of  Demetrius,  to  pre- 
vent its' falling  into  the  handa  of  Attalua  and  tbe  Ro- 
mans. (Ltv.,  31,  28.— /d.,  44,  IZ.^Strab.,  486  ) 
According  to  Scymnoa  (v.  582),  ita  first  settlers  were 
Pelasgi  from  Thrace,  who  were  aucceeded  bv  some 
Chalcidians  from  Eubosa.  It  produced  good  wine. 
(A^tken.,  1, 51.)— Tbe  modem  name  is  Sciaiho.  ( Cra^ 
mer*s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  451.) 

SciLLUs,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  the  Alpheoa,  and 
not  far  from  the  coast.  Xenopbon  placea  it  on  the 
road  leading  firom  Lacedemon  to  Oiympia,  about  20 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympua.  Tbe 
place  ia  rendered  intereating  from  Xcnopbon*s  having 
filed  hia  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  it- 
self had  been  deatroyed  by  £e  Eleans,  in  conaequence 
of  its  uniting  againat  them  in  the  war  with  Pisa.  But 
the  territory  being  afterward  wrested  from  Elis  by  the 
LacedaBmoniaDs,  they  made  it  over  to  Xenophon,  when 
that  celebrated  Athenian  waa  banished  by  his  fellow- 
citisens  for  having  aerved  in  the  army  of  the  yoon|[ef 
Cyras.  {Pauean.^  5,  6.)  Xenophon  has  himself  giv- 
en us,  in  the  Anabasis,  an  intereating  account  of  hia 
reaidence  at  Scillus,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  Di- 
ana Ephesia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  ikmoua  retreat  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  {An* 
ab.,  5, 3,  7.)  Pauaanias,  who  visited  the  rains  of  Scil- 
lus, states  that  the  tomb  of  Xenophon  waa  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  over  it  his  statue  of  Pentelic  marble.  He 
adda,^  that  when  the  Eleans  recovered  Scillus^  they 
brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  the 
estate  at  the  handa  of  the  Sparuns,  but  that  he  waa 
acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reaide  thero  without  molea- 
ution  (5,  6. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.3,  p.  112). 

Soima,  a  croel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the  boughs 
of  treea  which  he  had  fonibly  brought  together, 
and  which  he  afterward  allowed  to  fly  back,  ao  that 
their  Umbe  were  torn  in  an  inatant  (rom  their  body. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  7,  440.) 

ScipiIda,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  two 
Scipioa,  Afiricanna  Major  and  Minor.    (JBn,,,  6, 848.) 
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Soirio,  ft  celebrated  fftmily  at  Rome*  whoee 
is  identified  with  tome  of  the  moet  eplendid  triomphe 
of  the  Roman  armi.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  Houae,  and  are  nid  to  have  derived  their 
family  appellation  from  the  Latin  term  sdpio,  **a 
ataff/'  becaoae  one  of  their  nomber,  Comeliua,  had 
guided  hia  blind  father,  and  been  to  him  as  a  ataff ; 
or,  aa  Macrobioa  expreaaea  it,  **  Non  aliier  diUi 
Scipiones;  nm  quod  CanulnUf  qui  eognommem  pa- 
trim  bttninibuM  carentem  pro  baculo  regebat,  Scipio 
eognommatust  nomen  ex' eognomine  potUria  dedu." 
{Sat.,  1,  6.) — The  moat  eminent  of  the  name  were,  I. 
P.  Cornelina  Scipio,  who  aerved,  B.C.  398,  nnder  the 
dictator  Camillus,  and  diatinffuiahed  himaelf  at  the 
taking  of  Veil.  In  892  B.C.  be  waa  chosen  militanr 
tribune  with  conaular  power,  and,  in  conjanction  with 
lua  colleague  Coaaua,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Fa- 
liaci,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. — II.  P. 
Comeliua  Scipio,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  cunile 
asdile  368  B.C.— III.  P.  Comeliua  Scipio,  aon  of  the 
preceding)  waa  master  of  the  horae  to  the  dictator 
Camillua,  846  B.C.—IV.  P.  Comeliua  Scipio,  aon  of 
the  preceding,  was  dictator  805  B.C. ;  having  been 
appointed  aucb^  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  war- 
like operations,  as  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  con- 
aular comitia,  the  two  consols  being  absent  in  the 
Iteld. — ^y.  h.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  preceding, 
waa  cboaen  intentx  on  the  refusal  of  the  dictator 
Manlius  to  hold  the  election  for  conaola  under  the  Li- 
cinian  law.  He  aoftened  down  the  irritated  feelings 
of  the  commons  by  procuring  the  election  of  C.  Mar- 
ciua  Rutilitts,  a  plebeian,  to  the  conaulship.  He  ob* 
tained  the  coosolahip  himaelf  348  B.C.,  but,  being 
prevented  by  aevere  illneea  from  conducting  the  war 
ftffainat  the  Gauls,  he  tranaferfed  the  command  to  his 
plebeian  coUeaffue,  M.  Popilioe  Lainaa.-«yi.  L.  Cor- 
neliua  Scipio  Barbatua,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
waa  consul  898  B.C.  m  fought  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  Etrurians,  near  Yolaterra.  The 
enemy,  however,  havinff  abandoned  their  camp  in  the 
night-seaaon,  the  conaul  laid  waate  the  adjacent  coun- 
try with  fire  and  aword.  He  alao  reduced  Samoium 
and  Lucania.  Hia  tomb  waa  discovered  in  1780,  con* 
taining  an  epiupb  in  very  eariy  Latin,  commemorating 
the  events  of  hia  life  and  hia  many  virtuea.  {Dun- 
lop'9  Rom,  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  62,  $eq.)'^Wll.  Cn.  Cor- 
nelioa  Scipio  Aaina,  ao  called  from  hia  having  brought 
into  the  forum,  on  the  back  of  a  abe-aas  (aaifia),  the 
money  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  purchaaed, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  hia  daughter's  mar- 
riage-portion, in  order  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of 
auitera.  He  waa  the  aon  of  the  preceding.  In  860 
B.C.  he  auperintended,  with  DuiUus  the  consul,  the 
building  of  the  first  Romsn  fleet,  and  aubaequently 
eeiled  with  17  ahipe,  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to 
Meaaana  in  Sicily.  He  waa  taken,  however,  by  a 
Carthaginian  aqoadron,  and  carried  to  Africa.  Hav* 
ing  been  at  length  releaaed  from  confinement  in  Car- 
thage, he  returned  home  and  obtained  the  conaolahip; 
and  he  now  avenged  hia  former  diagrace  by  taking 
many  placea  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Panormua. 
He  conquered  also  great  part  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
He  waa  lather  to  Publiua  and  Cneoa  Scipio.  Publius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  aecond  Punic  war,  waa  aent 
with  an  army  to  Spain  to  oppoae Hannibal;  but,  when 
he  heard  that  hia  enemy  had  paaaed  over  into  Italy,  he 
attempted,  by  hia  quick  marches  and  aecret  evolutiona, 
to  atop  hia  progrvaa.  He  waa  conquered  bv  Hannibal 
near  tne  Ticinua,  where  he  would  have  loathia  life  had 
not  hia  aon,  afterward  aomamed  Africamia,  eourageoua- 
ly  defended  him.  He  again  paajted  into  Spain,  where 
be  obtained  aome  memoiable  Tictoriea  over  the  Cai^ 
thaffmiana  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country.  Hia 
brouer  Cneua  ahared  the  aupreme  command  with  htm, 
but  their  great  confidence  proved  their  ruin.  Thoy 
Mpiiated  their  annieai  and  aoon  after  Publiua  waa  at- 
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tacked  by  the  two  Kaadr«bala  and  Mago,  who  eon- 
mended  the  Carthaginian  anniee.  TheTorcea  of  Pob- 
liua  were  too  few  to  reaiat  with  aocceaa  the  three  Csr- 
thaginiaD  generala.  The  Romana  were  cat  te  pieces, 
and  their  commander  waa  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
No  aooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  thia  Tictory,  than 
they  inunediately  marel:^d  to  meet  Cneus  Seqne, 
whom  thf  revolt  of  80,000  Celtiberiana  had  washeoed 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  waa  already  appriaed 
of  hia  brother'a  deeth,  aecured  an  eaunence,  where  he 
was  aoon  aurroonded  on  all  aidea.  After  desparale 
acta  of  valour  he  was  left  among  the  akin,  or,  accoid- 
ing  to  some,  he  fled  into  a  tower,  where  be  was 
burned  with  eome  of  his  irienda  by  the  vietorioaa  ene- 
my.-*-VIII.  Publiua  Comeliua,  aumamed  Afruoamt, 
waa  aon  of  Publiua  Scipio,  who  vreo  killed  in  Spain. 
He  firat  distinguiahed  himaelf  at  the  beitle  of  Ticiaas, 
where  he  aaved  hia  father'a  life.  The  battle  of  Oan- 
ne,  which  proved  ao  faUl  to  the  Robmd  arma,  did  not 
diahearten  the  young  Scipio ;  and  he  no  aooner  beaid 
that  aoeoe  of  hia  countirmen  wiahed  in  deapeir  te  aban- 
don Italy,  than,  aword  in  hand,  he  .obliged  them  to 
awear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rone,  and  to  piomiae  ta  pat 
to  immediate  death  the  firat  peraon  who  attempted  to 
retire  from  hia  country.  In  hia  iwenty-firat  year  Scip- 
io waa  made  adile.  Not  lona  after  thie,  the  Renans 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios  in 
Spain,  and  immediately  young  Scipio  waa  appointed  to 
avenge  the  death  of  hia  father  and  of  hia  uncle,  and 
to  vindicate  the^  military  honour  of  the  republic.  It  was 
aoon  known  how  able  he  wee  to  be  at  the  head  of  ao 
army.  The  Tarioos  nations  of  Spein  were  coaqnered, 
and  in  four  years  the  Caithaginiana  were  completely 
driven  out.  The  whole  province  became  tribntaiy  to 
Rome ;  New  Carthaoe  aubnutted  in  one  day ;  and 
in  a  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  en 
the  field.  After  theae  aignal  victoriea,  Scipia  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  which  atill  trembled  in  continual 
dreed  of  Hannibal,  who  waa  at  her  gatee.  The  ood- 
queror  of  the  Cartbaginiana  in  Spain  waa  looked  upon 
aa  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Hannibal  in  Italy ; 
but  Scipio  oppoeed  the  meeauree  which  hia  coan- 
trymen  wiahed  to  puraue,  and  he  declared  in  the  ttnr 
ate  that  if  Hannibal  waa  to  be  conquered,  he  must 
be  conquered  in  Africar.  These  bold  meaaores  were 
immediately  adopted,  thooffh  opposed  by  the  age  sad 
experience  of  the  great  Fabiua,  and  Scipio  was  em- 
powered to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coaat  of  Africa. 
With  the  dignity  of  couaul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
Succeaa  attended  hia  arma  ;  hia  conqueata  were  ben 
aa  rapid  aa  in  Spain.  The  Carthaff  inian  aimies  were 
routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  waa  set  on 
fire  during  the  night,  and  hia  troopa  totelly  defoated  ia 
a  drawn  battle.  These  repeated  loeaee  alarmed  Ca^ 
thage.  Hannibel,  who  waa  Tictoriona  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  was  instantly  recalled  to  defend  the  walla  of 
hia  country,  and  the  two  greateet  generala  of  the  age 
met  each  other  in  the  field.  Terms  of  accommodation 
were  propoaed ;  but  in  the  parley  which  the  two  ccm- 
manders  had  together,  nothing  satiafactory  waa  offered ; 
and,  while  the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicieeitodea  of  bo- 
man  affaire,  the  other  wished  to  dicUte  like  a  con- 
queror, and  recommended  the  decieion  of  the  contro- 
versy to  the  eword.  Thie  celebrated  battle  waa  foogbt 
near  Zama,  and  both  generala  diaplayed  their  mihtaiy 
knowledge  in  drawing  up  their  armiea  and  in  chooaiBg 
their  ground.  Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  not 
leaa  conapicoooa  in  charging  the  enemy.  A  thousand 
acta  of  Talour  were  performed  oii  both  aidea ;  and  thoecb 
the  Cartbaginiana  fought  in  their  own  defence,  and  the 
Romana  for  fame  end  glocy,  yet  the  conqeeroc  of  Italy 
waa  Tanouiahed.  About  80,000  Cartbaginiana  were 
elain,  aiu  the  aame  number  made  ptieoners  of  war, 
B.C.  908.  Only  8000  of  the  Romana  were  killad. 
Thia  batae  waa  deciaive :  the  Carthaginiafia  aoed  ft* 
petooi  which  Scipio  at  hat  gitated  on  the  Boet  eevaia 
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and  hniDUktuig  teiow.  Tlw  eonqoeror  aiWr  this  n^ 
tamed  to  Rome,  where  he  wif  leceived  with  the  mott 
unbounded  appUuse,  honoered  with  a  triumph,  and 
dignified  with  the  appeUation  of  Afrieanut.  Here  he 
enjoyed  for  some  tine  the  tianqoiliity  and  the  hoooun 
which  hia  exploits  merited ;  but  ip  him  also,  as  in  other 
great  men,  fortune  showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio 
offended  the  popaUce  in  wishing  to  distinguish  the 
senaton  from  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  when  he  canTsseed  for  the  consulship 
for  two  of  his  friends,  Scipio  Naaica  and  Gains  Lnlios, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  spplication  sUgbted, 
and  the  honours  which  he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilities 
nor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from  Rome  no 
longer  to  be  a  specutor  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  conn- 
tiymen,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  he  accom- 

fanied  hia  brother  sgsinet  Antiochos,  king  of  Syria, 
n  this  expedition  his  arms  were  attendra  with  his 
nsoal  success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to 
the  conditions  which  the  oonqoerors^  dictated.  At  his 
letum  to  Rome  Africanus  Ibond  the  malevoleoee  of 
hia  enemies  still  unabated.  Cato,  his  inTeterate  rival, 
seemed  bent  on  his  ruin ;  and  he  urged  on  the  Petilii, 
two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  move  in  the  senate 
Ihst  Africanua  should  be  cited  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  money  he  hsd  received  Irom  Antiochus,  to- 
gether with  such  spoil  as  was  taken  in  that  war.  As 
soon  as  the  Petilii  had  prefened  their  cherge  in  the 
aenate,  Scipio  arose,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
his  boeom,  which  had  been  drawn  op  by  hia  brother, 
he  said,  **  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  you  wish  to  know ;  in  it  you  will  find  a  particu- 
lar aecoont  both  of  the  money  and  plunder  received 
from  Aotiochua."— ^*  Read  it  aloud,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
tribunes, "  and  afterward  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  treas- 
nry. "  *«  That  I  will  not  do/'  said  Scipio ;  *'  nor  will  I 
so  insult  myself;*'  and,  without  saying  a  word  more, 
he  tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  all.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  tearing  of  his  accounts  furnished 
his  enemies  with  the  chief  advantage  they  subsequent- 
ly had  against  him.  Not  lon^  ^ftet  this,  a  tribune  of 
the  name  of  Na»vius  cited  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 
people  to  the  same  charges  as  those  which  the  Petilii 
hsd  brought  forward,  and  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
similar  purport.  The  first  day  was  spent  in  ^  hearing 
the  different  charges.  On  the  second  day  the  tril^ 
ones  took  their  seats  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  ac^ 
cused  soon  after  arrived,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
friends  and  clients ;  and,  passing  throu^  the  midst  of 
the  sssembly  to  tbe  rostra,  ascended  without  the  least 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conscious  innocence  and  superior  virtue  alone 
are  able  to  inspire,  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 
**  On  this  day,  trihtmes  of  the  peofU,  tatd  ycu^  Ro- 
numv,  le<mq%ered  Hannibal  and  Ae  Carthaginians. 
Is  it  becoming  to  spend  a  day  like  this  in  wrangling 
and  eonteniian  f  Let  us  not  then,  I  beseech  yoUi  be 
ungrateful  to  the  gods,  but  let  us  lease  this  man  here^ 
and  go  to  the  Capitolt  to  thank  themfor  the  many  fa- 
tours  they  haoe  vouchsafed  us.**  Ijiese  words  bad 
the  desired  effect.  The  tribes  and  all  the  assembly 
ibllowed  Scipio  ;  the  court  was  deserted,  and  the  trih- 
anes  were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  jodgmeiU.  Yet, 
when  this  memorable  day  was  pest  and  forgotten,  Af- 
ricanus was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear;  bat 
he  had  fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and  retired  to 
his  country-house  at  Litemum.  The  accusation  vras 
therefore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distin^ished 
far  hb  opposition  to  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  faim,  and 
declared  in  the  assembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
disgrace  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  ahould  become  the  sport  of  the  populace, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  malice  ana  envy  of  disappointed 
.  Some  tame  aftetiScipioJiod  in UMplaee 
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of  hia  retreat,  about  184  yean  befora  Clnkt,  in  ih§ 
67th  year  of- his  ag^ ;  and  so  strong  was  his  sense  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  couatmnen,  that  he  directed  )u« 
remains  to  be  interred  at  Litemum,  not  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  (  Vid.  Litemum.  )--Notwithstandinff 
all  the  displeasure  and  rancorous  feeling  that  existed 
among  certain  indiTiduale  at  Rome,  the  day  on  which 
tbe  news  of  Scipio*s  death  was  known  proved  a  day 
of  general  sonow :  for  the  very  men  who  refused  to 
payliim,  when  alive,  the  appropriate  and  usual  honours, 
could  not  help  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
people  at  large,  Livy  says  he  saw  at  Litemum  tho 
monument  which  was  erected  to  him,  and  the  atatue 
which  had  stood  on  the  top  of  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  had  been  hlown  ^own  by  a  storm  (&,  56). 
Pliny  writes^  that  in  hie  time  was  to  be  seen  a  myrtle 
of  an  extraordinary  sixe  mwing  at  Litemum,  undev« 
neath  which  was  a  cave,  wlierein,  it  was  said,  a  dragon 
watched  the  soul  of  that  great  man.  There  were  also 
to  be  seen  somie  olive-trees  planted  by  his  own  hand. 
{PUn.,  16, 48.)  AU  these  inconsiderable  objects  seem 
to  show  how  much  the  idea  <ff  greatness  is  attached 
to  every  eircumsunce  connected  in  the  most  distant 
manner  with  illustrious  men ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
each  inepiree  interast,  and,  in  spite  of  us,  claims  some 
degree  of  attention. — ^Nocharaeter  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  cordial  praiee  than  that  of  the  elder  Afri- 
canus«  .  Besides  the  many  rare  gifta  of  nature  that 
Scipio  had  above  all  others,  there  was  in  him  also,  as 
the  old  writer  of  his  life  words  it,  *'  a  certain  princely 
grace  and  majesty.  Furthermore,  he  was  marvellone 
gentle  and  courteous  unto  them  that  came  to  him, 
and  had  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  passing  gift  to 
win  every  man.  He  was  very  grave  in  his  gesture 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.  In  fine,  he 
waa  a  traly  noble  captain,  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  excelled-  in  all  Virtues,  which  did  so  delight  hie 
mind- that  he  waa  wont  to  ssy  that  he  was  never  lesa 
idle  than  when  st  leisure,  nor  less  ak>ne  than  when 
alone."  ( Ctc.,  <0/.,  8, 1  .>--In  all  Scipio*s  campaigns, 
Lslius  was  his  chief  assistant,  and  the  man  in  whom 
he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  But  the  friendehip 
subsisting  between  them  waa  not  more  conspicoooe 
than  that  which  connected  afterward  the  son  of  the 
one  with  the  mndson  of  the  other.  Whether  Lcline 
cheered  the  hours  of  Scipio*s  retirement  is  not  dio- 
tinctly  rosrked  in  history  by  anv  writer.  Tbe  poet 
Ennhis  is  known  to  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  by 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  statue  of  his  learned  friend  to 
be  placed  on  his  sepulchre  by  his  own,  and  the  rfr* 
maine  of  the  poet  to  be  deposited  in  tbe  same  tomb>. 
(P/m.,  7,  30.— Ovui,  A.  A.,  3,  409.)  As  an  insUnce 
of  Scipio's  continence,  ancient  authors  sUte  that  the 
conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princess 
thst  had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage^  snd  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inriolata 
to  her  parents,  but  also  added  large  presents  for  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  {Bcrtsiek*s  Life 
of  Scipio  Africanus^  p.  140,  seqq.y^lX.  Lucius  Cor^ 
nelius  Scipio,  suraamed  Asxaticus^  accompanied  his 
brother  Africsnos  in  his  exi>edition  into  Spain  and  Af- 
rica. He  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  AU.C. 
668,  for  his  service  to  the  state,  and  waa  empowered 
to  attaok  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  bad  declared 
war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  hia  brother  Africanus ;  and  by  hie 
own  valour  and  the  counsels  of  the  conqueror  of  nsii- 
nibal,  he  soon  routed  tbe  enemy,  and  in  a  battle  near 
the  city  of  Saidee  he  kiUed  60,000  foot  and  4000 
horse.  Peace  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  submio^ 
8100  of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror,  at  bis  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiati- 
cus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prosperi^. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  bis  rancoot 
against  Aeiatieue,  and  die  two  Petilii,  his  devoted  ad- 
heieBte,  preeevted  a  petition  to  the  people,  in  viAM 
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tlwf  pnyed  ihU  an  Inqohy  miglit  be  made  for  the  par- 
WMc  of  aflceitaiiiing  what  money  had  been  receiTod 
from  Antiochua  and  from  hia  alliea.  The  petition 
waa  inatantly  recei?ed,  and  Aaiaticos,  charged  with 
baring  auffered  bimaelf  to  be  comipted  by  AoUochoa, 
waa  aummoned  to  appear  before  Uie  tribanal  of  Te- 
leotioa  Culeo,  who  waa  on  tbia  occaaion  created  pf»- 
tor.  The  judge,  who  waa  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  toon  found  Aaiaticua,  with  hia 
two  lieutenanta  and  hia  qasMtor,  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived, the  firat  6000  pounds'  weight  of  gold  and  480 
ponnda*  weight  of  ailver,  and  the  oUiera  nearly  an  equal 
aum,  from  the  monarch  againat  whom,  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
They  were  condemned  to  pay  larae  fines ;  but,  while 
the  othera  gave  security,  Scipio  declared  that  he  had 
accounted  to  the  public  for  all  the  money  which  be 
bad  brought  from  Aaia,  and  therefore  that  he  waa 
innocent.  Notwithatanding  thia  grave  pfoteatation, 
the  officera  of  justice  were  ordered  to  conve]r  him  to 
priaon ;  but,  wnile  they  were  in  the  actual  diacharge 
of  their  duty,  Semproniua  Gracchua,  one  of  the  trib- 
unea,  interfered,  and  declared,  "  that  he  ahould  make 
no  objection  to  their  raising  the  money  out  of  hia  ef- 
fecta,  but  that  he  would  never  aufier  a  Roman  general 
to  be  dragged  to  the  common  priaon,  wherein  £t  lead- 
ara  of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in  battle  by  him, 
jad  been  confined/'  When  the  entire  property  of 
Luciua  Scipio  waa  seized  and  valued,  it  waa  found  in- 
adequate to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  and 
^hat  redounded  to  hia  honour  waa,  that,  among  all  his 
affects,  there  was  not  found  the  trace  of  the  smallest 
article  that  could  be  conaidered  Aaiatic.  His  friends 
and  relations,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, came  and  offered  to  make  compensation  for 
:kia  loaa ;  but  he  refuaed  to  accept  of  anything  except 
what  waa  barely  necessary  for  aobsiatence.  Whatever 
waa  needful,  aays  Livy,  for  domestic  use,  waa  pur- 
chaaed  at  the  aale  of  hia  property  by  hia  nearest  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  on  all  who 
were  concemea  in  the  proaecution.  (Ltvy,  38,  60.) 
Some  time  after  he  waa  appointed  to  aettle  the  dis- 
putes between  Enmenes  and  Soleucua ;  and,  at  hia  re- 
turn, the  Romaoa,  aabamed  of  their  aeverity  towards 
him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  uncommon  liberal- 
ity, that  Aaiaticua  was  enabled  to  celebrate  gamea,  in 
honour  of  hia  victory  over  Antiochua,  for  ten  aucceaa- 
ive  daya  at  hia  own  expenae. — X.  P.  Corneliua  Scipio 
Nadca  waa  aon  of  Cneua  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  waa  refuaed  the  consulship,  though 
supported  b^  tbe  intereat  and  the  fame  of  the  conquer- 
or of  Hannibal ;  but  he  afterward  obuined  it,  and  in 
that  honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii,  and  gained 
a  triumph.  He  was  also  ancceaaful  in  an  exp^ition 
which  be  undertook  in  Spain.  When  the  atatue  of 
Cybele  waa  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Ro- 
man senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  waa  the 
moat  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  hia  mannera  and  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the  goddeaa  in 
.the  harbour  of  Oatia.  Naaica  waa  tbe  object  of  their 
choice,  and,  aa  auch,  he  waa  enjoined  to  bring  tbe 
atatue  of  the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greateat 
pomp  and  aolemnity.  Naaica  alao  diatinguiahed  lum- 
aelf  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confuting  the  accu- 
aationa  laid  againat  the  two  Scipioa,  Africanua  and 
Aaiaticua.  There  waa  alao  another  of  the  aame  name, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  hia  enmity  againat  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  waa  nearly  related.---(Pa^c.,  2, 
1,  dtc.— /^tor.,  »,  16.— Lie.,  29,  14,  dec)— XL  Pub- 
liua  .Cmilianua,  aon  of  Paulua  iEmiliua,  tbe  conquer- 
or of  Peraeua,  waa  adopted  by  the  aon  of  Scipio  Af- 
licanna,  being  already  a  relation  of  the  Scipio  family, 
aioce  Africanua  had  married  hia  aunt  He  receiyed 
the  aame  anmame  aa  hia  gnaodfatber,  and  waa  called 
Africanu9  tke  Younger  on  aeeount  of  hia  victoriea 
over  Carthage.    £miliaiitta  firat  appealed  to  tbe  Ro- 


man armiea  mider  Ua  lather,  and  afterward  diilia- 
goiahed  himself  aa  a  legionary  tribune  in  tbe  Spanish 
provinces,  where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic 
atature,  and  obtained  a  moimi  crown  at  tbe  siege  of 
Intercatia.  He  passed  into  Africa  to  viait  King  Mss- 
iniaaa,  tbe  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  waa  tbe  spectator  of 
a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  waa  fought  betweea 
that  monarch  and  the  Carthaginiana.  (  Vid.  Maainis- 
sa.)  Some  time  after  ^milisnoa  was  made  sedilc, 
and  next  appointed  conaul,  though  under  the  age  re- 
quired for  inat  important  oflke.  The  aamame  which 
be  had  received  from  his  grandfather  he  waa  deatinsd 
lawfully  to  claim  as  hia  own.  He  waa  empowered  to 
finiah  the  war  with  Carthage ;  and  aa  be  waa  permitted 
by  the  senate  to  choose  his  coUeagoe,  he  took  with 
him  hia  friend  Lselius,  whose  father  of  the  aame  name 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  ahared  tha 
victoriea  of  the  firat  Africanua.  The  aie^  of  Csr- 
thage  waa  ahready  be^n,  but  the  operattona  of  tbe 
Romaba  were  not  contmued  vrith  vigour.  Scipio  bsd 
no  sooner  appeared  before  the  walla  of  the  enemy  than 
every  communication  with  tbe  land  waa  cut  off,  and, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  aea,  a 
atupendous  mole  was  thrown  acroaa  the  harbour  with 
immense  labour  and  expenae.  Thia,  which  might 
have  diaheartened  the  moat  active  enemy,  rendoed 
tbe  Carthaginiana  mora  eager  in  the  cauae  of  freedom 
and  independence ;  all  tM  inhabitanta,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  age,  or  aex,  employed  themselves 
without  cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  and  to  boiki 
and  equip  another  fleet.  In  a  abort  time,  in  apite  of 
tbe  vigilance  and  activity  of  ^miliaima,  the  Romans 
were  astoniahed  to  aee  another  harbour  formed,  and 
fifty  galliea  anddenly  isaued  under  sail,  ready  for  tbe 
engagement.  Thia  unexpected  fleet,  by  immediately 
attacking  the  Roman  ahips,  might  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  tbe  delay  of  tne  Carthaginiana  proved  fatsl 
to  their  cauae,  and  the  enemy  had  auflleient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  the  possessMu 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and,  I7  the  sue- 
ceaa  of  hia  aubaequent  operationa,  he  broke  open  one 
of  tbe  gatea  of  the  city  and  entered  the  atreeta,  where 
he  made  hia  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  aorrender 
of  above  60,000  men  waa  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  total  submiaaion  of  Carthage,  B.C. 
147.  The  captive  city  waa  aet  on  fire  ;  and,  though 
Scipio  waa  obliged  to  demoliab  iu  very  walla  to  obey 
tbe  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over 
the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene ;  and,  in  bewailing 
the  roiaeriea  of  Carthage,  he  expreaaed  hia  feara  lest 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  aome  future  age,  ahould  exhibit 
auch  a  dreadful  conflagration.  The  return  of  ^mili- 
anua  to  Rome  waa  that  of  another  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, and,  like  him,  he  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph,  and  received  the  aumame  of  Afrieaimt. 
He  waa  not  long  lefl  in,  the  enjoyment  of  hia  glory  be- 
fore he  was  csUed  to  obtain  fresh  bonoura.  He  wss 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to  finish 
the  war  which  the  Romana  had  hitherto  carried  on 
without  aucceaa  against  Numantia.  Ttie  fall  of  No- 
mantia  waa  more  glorioua  for  Scipio  than  that  of  the 
capiul  of  Africa.  From  hia  conqueets  in  Spain 
ifimilianua  waa  honoured  with  a  aecond  trinn^  and 
with  the  surname  of  NuttyuUimu.  Yet  hia  pepnlari- 
ty  waa  ahort-lived  ;  and,  by  teUing  the  people  that  the 
murder  of  their  favourite,  hia  brother-in-law  Gfsc- 
chua,  waa  lawful,  since  he  waa  turbulent  and  inimical 
to  the  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incuned  the  dis- 
pleaaure  of  the  tribunea,  and  waa  received  with  hisssi 
by  the  assembled  people.  Hia  authority  for  a  mo- 
ment quelled  their  turbulence,  when  he  reproached 
them  for  their  cowardiee,  and  exclaimed,  Faetumt 
wretches  !  do  yem.  think  tketit  your  dmnoitre  ttm,  viixnr 
ideUe  me  ?  mc,  whom  the  fury  of  your  enemue  newtr 
daunted!  h  this  the  gratttyde  thu  yo^  owe  to  my 
father  Poacdw,  who  conquored  UaudomtL,  undtOMttI 
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WUkotU  nn^funiUy  yoM  tver$  dmui.  h  tkii  ike  r«- 
9p€ct  you  ewe  to  your  deiiverero  7  Jm  tkia  your  uffee^ 
turn  ?  This  firmnws  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  ie- 
■embly  ;  and,  lome  time  tfter,  Scipio  retired  from  the 
cUmoiin  of  Rome  to  Caieta,  when,  with  hie  friend 
Lnlioe,  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  time  in  innocent 
pleasures  and  amusement,  in  dirersione  which  had 
pleased  them  when  children ;  and  these  two  eminent 
men  were  often  seen  on  the  seashore  picking  np  light 
pebbles,  and  throwing  them  on  th6  smooth  surface  of 
the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retirement  and  literary 
ease,  Scipio  often  interested  himself  in  the  afiairs  of 
state.  Hia  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law,  and 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  luly.  This  active  part  of  Scipio  Vras 
seen  with  pleasure  bj  the  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citisens,  the  Latins, 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  conducted  their  illus- 
trious friend  and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  al* 
moat  the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
quieted  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictstorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated :  Scipio  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and 
those  who  inquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
death,  perceived  violent  marks  on  las  neck,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  atrangled,  B.C.  128.  This 
asesssination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed,  was 
committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Uarbo,  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  Fnlvius  Flaccus,  who  supported  the  Sem- 
pronian law,  and  by  his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  chais- 
ed  with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No 
inquiries  were  made  after  the  authora  of  his  death. 
Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only 
atonement  which  the  populace  made  for  the  deatb  of 
Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
concern  bv  their  loud  lamentations,  ^miliaoos,  like 
his  grand/ather,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage  many  val- 
uable compositions,  written  by  Phosnician  and  Punic 
authors.  In  the  midst  of  his  sreatness  he  died  poor ; 
and  his  nephew,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimua,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scsrce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His 
liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his  sisters  deserves  the 
greatest  commendstions ;  and,  indeed,  no  higher  enco- 
mium can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellns, 
who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome. — XII.  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
adopted  son  of  Quintus  C«cilios  Metellus.  Hia  pre- 
vious name  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasics.  Metel- 
lus Scipio  was  consul  with  Pompey,  his  son-in-law, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  62  B.C.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  sole  consul  previously.  Metellus  and  Pom- 
pey re-established  the  consulship,  which  had  been 
completely  prostrated  by  Clodius;  and  the  former 
was  afterward  sent  into  Syria  as  proconsul,  having 
sided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Cassar.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  passed  into  Africa  to  Juba, 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  there  ak>ng  with  that 
prince  and  Cato,  and  finally  engaged  with  Casar  in 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  but  was  totally  defeated,  4d 
B.C.  Having  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  coaat  of 
Spain,  and  bemg  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to 
the  African  shore,  hia  vessels  were  overpowered  by 
the  fleet  of  P.  Sithius,  and  he,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
bands  of  Cesar,  destroyed  himself.  {Apptan^  Bell. 
Cfs.,  2,  \iiO.—Auct.,  BOl,  Afric.,  96.) 

SciBON,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  and  threw  them  down 
from  the  highest  locks  into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged 


them  to  wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  The«eutf 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  him>» 
self  was  accustomed  to  treat  travellers.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  >esrth,  as  well  as  the  sea,  refused  to  receive 
the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks,  called  Seircnidet  'Pttrdy  or  Scironia  Saza» 
(  Vtd,  Scironides  Petr».)  {Ovid,  Met,  7, 444.— ife/o, 
2,  13.— F/iik.,  2,  47.— Scjwoi,  N,  Q,  6,  17.) 
SoiBONiDis  PsTR  A  or  Scironia  Saxa,  a  celebrated 

CSS  or  defile  on  the  southern  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
ve  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  until  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  {Eurip.,  Hippol.,  979. — Ooidi 
Met.,  7,  444.)  This  nanow  pass  was  situated,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (39 IX  between  Megara  and  Crom-* 
omyon,  a  small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth. 
The  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  several 
milea,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  pre^ 
cipices.  Pausaoias  reporta  ( 1 ,  44),  that  it  was  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  According  to  mod-* 
em  travellers,  the  Scinmian  Way,  now  called  KM 
Scttla,  is  difficult  and  rugged,  and  onlv  frequented  by 
passengers.  The  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Me^ 
gara  and  six  from  Corinth.  {CkMndlert  vol.  2,  c.  44^ 
—Dodwell,  ToL  2,  p.  182.— Wa//o;«'«  Collection,  voL 
1,  p.  332.) 

ScodRa,  a  city  of  Illyria,  the  capital  of  Gentios,  stt« 
uate  between  the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbana.  Fron 
the  position  here  given  to  Scodra,  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44,  31),  the  site  of  the  place  does  noi 
precisely  correspond  to  that  of  ScuUri.  Scodra  wae 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  easily  have  de- 
fended itaeif  against  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Gentius;  but,  instead  of  offering  any  reeistance,  il 
surrendered  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy*s  forces. 
Pol^bius  calls  it  Scorda.  {Excerpt,,  28,  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  territmies  of  Gentius,  Scodra  retained 
ito  distinction  as  capital  of  the  Labeates.  (Crumer*9 
Ane,  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

SooMBRUs,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  forming  part  of  the 
same  great  centrsl  chain.  Thocydides  calls  the  name 
Scomius  (2»  96),  but  Aristotle  Scomhrus.  {Meteorol,, 
1,  13.) 

ScoTAS,  a  celebrated  arehitect  and  sculptor,  bera  io 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  who  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  and  107  (B.C.  892 
.and  352).  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  four  artista  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caris,  in  erecting  and  adorning  the  Mauso- 
leum, that  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mauaolus.  Scopes  was  employed  also  to 
contribute  one  of  the  columns  to  the  tentple  of  Diana 
at  Bphesus,  and  the  one  which  he  executed  was  re- 

ded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  seems,  in- 
1,  to  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  al),  inferior  to  Poly- 
cletus  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous ;  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  the  images  of  Ve- 
nus, Pothus,  andJ'haethon.  Many  of  hie  compositions 
were  among  the  noblest  omamenta  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  An  Apollo  of  his  workmanship  stood 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  A  Vesta  seated,  with  two 
female  attendanta  reclining  on  the  ground,  adorned  the 
Servilian  gardens.  His  statues  also  of  Neptune,  of 
Thetis,  aiMl  of  Achilles,  of  ^e  Nereids  riding  on  the 
mightiest  monstors  of  the  deep,  were  highly  prized, 
and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius  in  the 
Flaminian  cireus.  A  colossal  image  ef  Mars,  and  an 
eiquisite  statoe  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired 
at  Rome,  and  the  lattor  was  preferred  to  a  similar  stat- 
ue by  Prazitoles,  which  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 
(SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  e.  v.  — 5/rai.»604.  — P«isaii.,8, 
4«,4^/»lin.,3«,5,.40 
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ScosDiflci,  a  namaroue  and  powerful  tribe  of  IIW- 
ria,  in  the  interior  of  the  eount^,  end  readnng  ts  nir 
•8  the  Danube.  Strabo  divides  them  into  the  mater 
and  the  less,  and  plaees  the  former  between  the  Noeraa 
or  Gurek,  and  the  river  Margue.  The  latter  adjoined 
the  Triballi  and  Mysi  of  Thrmce.  The  Scordieci  hav- 
ing succeasively  subdued  the  nations  around  them, 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  borders  of  Thivce 
to  the  Adriatic.  They  were,  however,  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  thousfa  not  without  numer- 
ous struggles  and  much  bloodwed.  Though  Strabo 
classes  the  Scordisci  with  the  lilyrian  nations,  he  seems 
also  to  acknowledge  them  as  of  Gallic  origin :  they 
were  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Taurisci  and 
Cami,  both  Celtic  people.  {Strab,,  818.-~J«L,  SIR. — 
Wer.,  8,  4. — Lte.,  Epit.,  68. — Cramer'*  Ane.  Oreece, 
vol.  I,  p.  46.) 

SooTi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  is 
cenerally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  According  to  Scot' 
tish  traditions,  the  Scoti  came  from  Spain,  and  were 
one  people  with  the  Silures,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wales.  They  firat  possessed  tberaselvee 
of  IreUnd,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tia, and  for  some  time  retained  the  appellation.  They 
afterward  passed  over  into  what  was  called  from  them 
ScoOand,  (AmmuM.  Mareell,,  90,  1.  — /d.,  86,  4.— 
/d.,  27,  B.  —  Beda,  Hist.  Ecelet.,  1,  l.^Addung, 
MitkradaUSt  vol.  3,  p.  84. — Mannert^  Geogr,,  vol.  1, 
pt.  8,  p.  98,  teqq.) 

SoribonIa,  a  daughter  of  Scribonioe,  who  married 
Augustus  after  be  had  divorced  Claudia.  He  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia.  Scribonia  was 
some  time  after  repudiated  that  Au^stus  might  marry 
Dvia.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  emperor.    (Suet.,  Yit,  Aug.t  63.) 

ScKiaoNlus,  I.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  historian,  author 
of  Annals  cited  by  Cicero  {Ep.  ad  Au.^  13,  81). — 
tl.  Largus  Designalianus,  a  physician,  bom  at  Rome, 
0^  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  A.D.  48  he  accompanied 
^e  Emperor  Claudius  on  his  expeditoo  into  Britain. 
He  was  a  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  Ik  CompositUne  mediaunentorum.  As  this 
work  is.  written  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critics 
have  supposed  that  it  was  orig^inalW  composed  in 
Greek,  aud  afterward  translated  into  Latin.  Scribo- 
nius  has  copied  from  Nicander,  and  has  also  derived 
manj  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  from  other 
medical  writers.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
•f  Rhodius,  Paiav.,  1655,  4to. 

ScuLTiNNA,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  the 
northern  confinee  of  Etniria,  and  flowing  from  the  east 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Panaro. 
(Strab.,  818.-*l4e.,  41,  18.) 

SoTLAcluH,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bruttii, 
in  a  southwest  direction  from  Crotona,  and  communi- 
cating its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Scylacius). 
Accmding  to  Strabo,  it  was  colonized  by  ihe  Atheni- 
ans under  Mnestheos;  but  he  neither  mentions  the 
time,  nor  the  circumetances  which  led  to  its  eatab- 
Ushment  (5rraA.,86l.)  Servios,  however,  obeervee, 
tliat  diese  Athenians  were  returning  from  Africa  (od 
JBn.,  8,  553).  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman 
colony.  {Veil.  PaUrc.-,  1,  15.)  Scylacium  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cassiodorus.  It  is  now  SqwUUtee,  The 
epithet  namfragum  is  applied  by  Viigii  to  this  place. 
(JBn.^  3,  653.)  Heyoe  consideis  tM  appellation  to 
allude  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  its  vicinity, 
or  else  to  the  freooent  storms  which  prevailed  in  tliie 
quarter,  between  Tria  Promonteiia  lapygum  and  Co- 
einthum.  {HeyM,4dVifig,^L  e.-^Crmm^s  Ane.  Mi- 
tdy,  vol.  3,  p.  398.) 

ScTLAX,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician 

of  Caryanda  in  Caria.     He  is  notioed  by  Herodotus 

in  a  paseage  where  the  latter  speaks  of  various  dio- 

coveriee  made  in  Aaia  by  Darioa,  um  of  Hyotasposi 
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and  tells  of  Scylaz  of  Caiyanda  being  sent  hf  tbit 
monarch,  along  with  others,  to  ascertain  where  toe  In- 
dus entered  the  sea.  He  makee  them  to  have  reached 
the  Indus,  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  and  then, 
continuing  their  voyage  on  the  sea  towards  the  west, 
io  have  reeched,  in  the  80th  month,  the  place  from 
which  the  Phomician  king  despatched  the  Phoenicians 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.    {Herod. j  4,  44.)    Soidas 

fives  a  brief  account  of  Scylax,  m  wbich  he  has  evi- 
ently  confounded  different  persons  of  the  samensme: 
**  Scylax  of  Caiyanda,  a  mathematician  and  musician, 
wrote  a  periplos  of  the  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Heraclides,  king  of  My^ 
lassa,  a  description  or  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  an 
answer  to  Polybiua's  history."  The  periplus,  which 
still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylaz,  is  a  brief 
survey  of  the  countries  akmg  the  shores  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  Euxine,  of  the  western  coast  of  Eurspe, 
together  with  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africs,  80^ 
veyed  by  Hanno,  as  frr  as  the  island  of  Cene.  It 
concludea  with  an  account  of  the  passages  across  the 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an  enumention  of  30 
important  islands  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  periplos 
of  Sc3rlax.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Nie* 
buhr,  in  his  historical  fnd  philological  tracts.  {KUint 
kistorisehe  nnd  pkilologiseke  Sckrifutij  p.  105^  aeqq.) 
Having  first  stated  the  opinions  of  former  critics,  and 
reject^  the  arguftient  derived  from  the  omisaion  of 
the  city  of  Rhodes  (which  was  founded  408  B.C.),  oo 
account  of  the  corruption  of  the  text,  Niebohr  re- 
marks that  the  proofs  of  its  date  are  ))artly  positive 
and  partly  negative,  vis.,  derived  either  from  the  no* 
tice  of  or  a  silence,  respecting  certain  towne.  By  jkm- 
itive  arguments,  it  is  slx>wn  that  this  work  was  wntten 
after^  bynegative  that  it  was  written  bef&re,  a  certain 
date.  The  uncertain  interval  being  thus  narrowed  by 
different  hiatorical  proof,  Niebuhr  determines  that  this 
periplus  was  written  about  860  B.C.  {Foreign  Re- 
new, vol.  4,  p.  198.)  Letnmne  has  subsequently 
written  on  the  same  subject  {Jimrnal  dee  Stnantf 
Peer.  Am.  et  Matt  1835),  4nd  has  pronounced  the 
periplua  of  Scylax  a  compilation,  in  which  the  materi- 
als of  different  writers  and  times  have  been  made  uae 
of.  In  this  opinion  Miiller  coincides.  {Etruaker,  vol. 
1,  p.  159:)  Clinton  {Faati  HeUemei,  pt.  3,  p.  564) 
thiws  thst  Suidas  confounded  him  with  the  more  an- 
cient Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  him,  after  Po- 
lybiua,  B.C.  146,  and  he  considers  the  opinion  of  Vos- 
sins  most  probable,  that  the  extant  work  is  an  epitome 
of  the  ancient  Scylax.  This  periplus  boa  reached  os 
in  a  corrupted  atate.  the  beat  editions  of  Scylax  are, 
that  of  Hudson,  in  the  Crtograpki  Gretei  minorea; 
and  Uiat  of  Gail,  in  bis  edition  of  the  same  writers, 
Ports,  1836,  vol.  1,  p.  151,  aeqq. 

ScYLLA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megaia, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minos  as  mat  monarch 
besioffed  her  father's  capital.  {Vid.  Nisus. y-*!!.  A 
fearful  monster.  Of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
Odyssey.  Having  escaped  the  Sirens,  and  shunned 
the  Wsndering  Ilocks,  which  Circe  had  told  him  lay 
beyond  the  mead  of  these  songsters,  Ulysses  came  to 
the  terrific  Scylla  and  CharyMis,  between  which,  the 
goddess  had  informed  him»  his  course  ley.  She  said 
{Od.,  18,  73,  aeqa.)  he  would  come  to  two  lof^  cliffs 
opposite  each  otner,  between  which  he  must  pais. 
One  of  these  clifib  towers  to  such  a  height  thst  its 
summit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  no  men, 
even  if  he  hsd  twenty  hands  and  as  many  feet,  cooU 
aacend  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  cliff,  no  oays,  is  a 
cave  facing  the  west,  but  so  high  that  a  mao  in  a  ahip 
passing  under  it  could  not  shoot  up  to  it  with  a  bow. 
in  this  den  dwells  Scylla  {Bitch),  whose  Toice  sounds 
like  that  of  a  yoUng  whelp;  she  has  twelve  feet  and 
six  long  necks,  with  a  terrific  head,  and  throe  tows  of 
ckMO-set  teeth  on  each.    Evermore  she  tiotcUes  out 
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ttoe  neeks  tnd  cttches  the  porpoises,  seadogs,  and 
other  Urge  animals  of  the  sea  which  swim  by,  and  oat 
of  9W9rf  ship  that  passes  each  month  lakes  a  man. 
.    The  opposite  rock,  the  ffoddess  informs  him,  is  mnch 
lower,  for  a  man  coold  woot  over  it.    A  wild  fig»tree 
grows  on  it,  stretching  its  branches  down  to  (he  wa- 
ter ;  but  beneath,  ^  divme  Charybdis"  three  times  each 
day  absorbs  and  regorces  the  dark  water.     It  is  much 
more  danserons,  she  adds,  to  pass  Charybdis  than  Seyl- 
la.    As  Ulysses  sailed  by,  Scylla  took  six  of  his  crew ; 
and  when,  after  he  had  lost  his  ship  and  companions, 
he  was  carried  by  wind  and  wave,  as  he  floated  on  a 
part  of  the  wreck  between  the  monsters,  the  mast  by 
which  he  supported  himself  was  socked  in  by  Charyb- 
dis, and  he  held  by  the  wild  fig-trse  till  it  was  thrown  out 
•gain,  when  he  resumed  his  voysge. — Such  is  the  ear- 
liest account  we  have  of  theae  monsters,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Ghaiybdis  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  animate  being.     The  ancients,  who  were  so 
anxious  to  localize  sll  the  wonders  of  Homer,  made 
the  Straits  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Sc^rlla  and  Charyb- 
dis.    The  whole  fable  has  been  explained  by  Spallan- 
xani,  according  to  whom  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  cavema  at  the  bottom, 
which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  wayes,  emit  sounds  re- 
sembling the  lurking  of  dogs.    The  only  danger  is 
when  tSa  current  and  wind  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
Teasels  are  impelled  towards  the  rock.    Chaiybdis  is 
not  a  whirlpool  or  inToWing  vortex,  \mt  a  spot  where 
the  waves  are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  600  feet.    {SpaUanz.,  8, 
p.  90.)-— In  Homer  the  mother  of  Scylla  ia  named  Cra» 
teis   [Od.,  12,  134),  bat  her  sire  is  not  spoken  of. 
Stesichoros  called  her  mother  Lamia  (Eudoaa^  877) ; 
Hesiod  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Phorbas  and  Hec- 
ate {Sehol.  ad  AvoU.  Rhod.,  4, 828) ;  Arcesilaus  said, 
of  Phorcya  and  Hecate  {Sehol.  ad  .Od.,  12,  86) ;  oth- 
ers asserted  thst  Triton  was  her  sire.     (Eudoeidt  877.) 
Ijater  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  was  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  was  fond  of  associating  with  the  Nere- 
ids.    Tlie  seagod  Glaocns  beheld  and  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exercise 
her  magic  'arts  in  his  favour.    Ciiee  wished  him  to 
transfer  bis  sffections  to  herself ;  and,  filled  with  rage 
at  his  refusal,  she  infected  with  noxious  jnices  me 
water  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  and  thus 
Iraiksformed  her  into  a  monster.    {Chidt  Met,  14,  1, 
aeqq.-^Hygm.^  fah.^  190.)    According  to  another  ac- 
countj  the  change  in  S<^lla's  form  was  eifected  by 
Amphitrite,  in  consequence  of  her  intimacy  with  Nep- 
tune.     {Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,t  860.)     Charybdis  was 
eaid  to  hiave  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Her- 
coles,  and  who  was,  in  consequence,  struck  with  thun- 
der by  Jupiter,  and  turned  into  a  whirlpool.    {Serv. 
ad  JBn.,  3, 4ftO.^KeightUif'$  Mythology,  p.  271,  teqq.) 
SoTLLiBUii,  a  promontory  of  Argolis,  opposite  tne 
Attic  promontory  of  Sonium,  and  aaid  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus.     It 
Ibrmed,  together  with  the  promontory  of  Suoium,  the 
entrance  of  the  Saronio  Golf,  and  closed,  also,  the 
Bay  of  Hermione.    (Strab.,  878.) 

ScTMNUs,  a  Grreek  geographer,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  flonrished  about  80  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  dedicated  to 
this  monarch  his  work  entitled  Periegetit  (Hepujyrf- 
<r£c)«  or  Description  of  ilte  World,  written  in  Greek 
Iambics.  We  have  remaining  of  this  the  firet  741 
lines,  and  fragmenU  of  286  others,  which  together 
form,  according  to  the  critics,  not  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  work.  Scymnus  informs  the  mon- 
arch that  he  has  collected  and  abridged,  for  his  use, 
all  the  information  he  found  scattered  among  varione 
writers  respeeting  the  establishment  of  colonies,  the 
Ibanding  of  cities,  dec.  He  proposes  to  give,  first,  an 
aeeount  of  all  that  is  clear  and  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
ogiaphical  knowledge ;  while  he  promisee  to  tieat,  in 


a  separate  part  of  the  work,  of  what  is  obscmre,  in  or- 
der that  Nicomedes  may  thus  have  a  concise  outline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  This  work,  which  has 
little  merit  as  a  poem,  is  somewhat  more  valuable  aa 
a  geoppaphical  treatise ;  the  information  it  gives  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  Greek  coToniee  is 
particularly  uaeful ;  but  in  aome  other  respects  it  is 
not  very  accurate.  This  production,  together  with 
the  fragments  (which  we  owe  to  the  Isboora  of  Hd- 
stenius),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Greek  geogra- 
phera,  of  Hudson,  Gail,  dec. 

SotbIas,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a  native  of 
Scyros.    {OM,  A.,  1,  682.) 

ScTKos,  an  island  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  northeast  of 
Eubma,  and  now  called  Scyro.  Thucydides  informs 
us  that  ita  fint  inhabitants  were  Dolopians,  who  were 
afterward  expelled  by  the  Athenians  (1,  08).  It  is  to 
this  early  period  that  we  must  assign  the  adventures 
of  Achilles  and  the  birth  of  Neoptolemus.  (Strdbo^ 
437.)  Here  Theseus  was  said  to  have  terminated  his 
existence,  by  having  fallen,  or  been  pushed  down  a 
precipice.  (LycopAr.,'  1824.)  Scyros,  according  to 
Stralx),  was  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats  and 
its  qouries  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  those  of 
Carystus  and  Synnada.  In  the  geoffrapher*s  time  it 
wss  in  great  request  at  Rome  for  public  edificee  end 
other  omsmental  purposes.  {Slrah.,  487.— PZtn.,  86, 
26.— Cram0r*«  Ane.  Gruce,  vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

SoYTH JK,  the  inhabitanta  of  Scy thia.    ( Vid.  Scy thia.) 

SoTTHfi,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  di- 
vided by  then(i  into  Scytkia  intra  and  extra  Jnuamf 
that  is,  on  either  side  of  Mount  Imaus.  The  Scythi- 
ans have  been  considered  by  some  writen  ss  the  same 
people  with  the  Gomerians,  and  as  being  the  descend- 
snts  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Jsphet.  Their  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  aeheten  or  «dhi- 
ten,  or  the  Gothic  ekmta,  all  signifying  **  to  shoot," 
this  nation  being  very  eipert  with  the  bow.  (Compare 
Jamiewm'M  Hermea  Scythieut,  p.  6.)  Oihen  inake 
it  equivalent  to  the  I^tin  poiatores ;  otben,  again, 
derive  it  from  ohakhaa,  **a  quiver;''  while  a  fourdi 
class  deduce  the  term  from  the  Peraian  Ssagh,  **a 
dog,"  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  by  Wav  of 
contempt.  This  Isst  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  othera,  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since  the  doff 
was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Peniana,  and 
ranked  among  the  good  animals  of  Ormusd.  (P/ttl., 
de  hid,  ei  Osir.,  p.  360.  F,  p.  614,  Wytt.)  It  was 
a  symbol  also  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  an 
immortal  existence,  and  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
therefore,  on  sepulchral  monuments.  (Compare  Creu- 
zer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  762.)  Sir  'William  Jones 
likewise  indulges  in  some  speculations  on  this  subjsct 
{Agiatic  BeMearehes,  vol.  2,  p.  401),  as  well  as  Ritter 
in  his  Erdhmde  (vol.  2,  p.  729).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  appean  to  fiarniab  the  most  ingenious  expla- 
nation. According  to  this  learned  Orientalist,  the  wri- 
ten of  the  East,  and,  more  particularly,  the  work  en- 
titled Schahnameh,  nfer  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  oon- 
cerning  the  incunion  of  the  Sace,  to  the  Turks  and 
siaktuib,  as  they  are  styled  ;  and  even  the  verf  fes- 
tival which  the  (ireeks  term  rd  ^dxaia  is  found  in  the 
ancient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks.  Hence 
Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpyovf  for  'Auovp- 
ytovc  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  (7,  64).  These  Turks 
are  the  same,  aocordinff  to  the  German  scholar,  with 
the  Turanians,  and  wiUi  the  Ssakalib  of  the  Schah- 
nameh; and  this  name  SsakaHb,  from  Staklab  or 
Seoklob,  presenU  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  what 
Herodotus  statee  respecting  the  Scythians  (4,  6),  that 
they  call  themselves  1km6toi.  As  in  Herodotus, 
therafore,  the  Sacs  and  Amyigii  an  said  to  be  the 
same,  so  in  Uie  Schahnameh  tM  Turks  and  the  &c- 
k«Ub  we  identical     This  same  term  SaakaUb  will 
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famish  also  die  rootof  the  name  Slati;  and  if  the  the- 
ory of  another  writer  be  admitted,  the  Sazonea  will  be 
4ie8cended  fxpm  the  Saca.  (Comi>are  Bakr,  ad  Ctet,, 
p.  97.)— The  earliest  detailed  account  of  the  Scyth- 
ian race  is  giTon  by  Henodotos,  who  states,  as  has 
Already  been  remarked,  that  they  called  themselves  by 
<he  general  name  of  Scoloii  (ZKoXiroi).  The  appel- 
lation of  dcyUaant  (ZKidat)  originated  with  the  Greeks 
along  the  £uzine.  Their  primitive  seats  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  ;  hot,  being  driven  from  these 
by  the  Massagets,  they  migrated  to  the  countries 
around  the  Tana'is  snd  north  of  the  £uzine,  and  the 
head  settlement  of  the  race,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  now  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenee.  Only 
a  few  tribes  attended  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  had 
Axed  abodes ;  the  greater  part  were  of  nomadic  hab- 
ita,  and  roamed  about  in  tneir  wagons,  which  served 
them  for  abodea.  These  last  subsisted  on  the  produce 
4){  their  flocks  and  herds.  Herodotus  divides  them 
into  Royal  Seythiatu  (BeuriX^loi  ItcvOai)^  the  Noma- 
die  Scytkiaiu  (Noyiadcf ),  and  the  Agricultural  (Vett/y 
yoi).  Besides  these,  there  were  other  tribes  living  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  race,  such  as  the  Callipoda  and 
Alazones.  Until  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  little  was 
known  respectinff  the  Scythians  except  what  had  been 
obtained  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Iq  the 
days  of  Ptolemy,  Scythia,  as  known  to  Herodotus, 
had  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Saimatia  (compare 
P/in.,  4,  13),  and  the  northern  part  of  Asia  above  the 
Sactt  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  with  an  indefinite  extent 
iowaids  the  east,  was  now  denominated  Scythia.  The 
range  of  Mount  Imaua  was  considered  as  dividing  this 
extensive  region  into  two  parts,  and  hence  arose  the 
two  divisions  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scyth- 
ia extra  Imaunif  or  Scythia  within  and  without  the 
range  of  Imaua.  The  former  of  these,  Scythia  intra 
Imauntt  had  the  following  limits  assigned  to  it:  on 
the  north,  unknown  lands;  on  the  east,  Imaua;  on  the 
south,  the  Sacs,  Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rha ;  on  the  west,  Asistic  Ssrmatia.  Scythia 
extra  Imaum  had  the  folk)wing  boundariea:  on  the 
north,  unknown  lands ;  on  the  west,  Imaus ;  on  the 
eoutb,  a  part  of  India ;  and  on  the  east,  Serifia.-^The 
Scythians  made  several  irruptions  into  the  more  south- 
ern provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.C.  624,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  28  yeara. 
^  Sctthop5lis,  a  city  of  JudsaT  belonging  to  the  half 

iribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  and  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan. Its  Hebrew  name  was  Bethsan,  Bethsheaftt  or 
Btththan.  It  was  called  Scythopolis,  or  the  city  of 
ihe  Scythians,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it  (2KV0wvir6Aif. 
-^udge^y  1,  27),  from  its  having  been  taken  posses- 
flion  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians  in  their  invaaion  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  It  is  now  Bytan  or  Bai»an.  ( Plin.^ 
-6, 18. — Ammian.  Marcell.f  19,  27. — Jotcph.,  Ant.\  6, 
I.— Id.  ibid.,  12,  12.— Ji.,  BeU.  Jud.,  8,  4.) 

SiBASTB,  I.  md.  Samaria. — II.  The  name  was  com- 
mon to  several  cities,  aa  it  was  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
SehoMte  (2e6affn7,  tc.  trdXif)  is  the  Greek  form  for 
AugustOy  $c.  vrbs, 

Sbbbnnttus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  north 
of  Busiris,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sebennytic  nome. 
The  modem  &m«iit<i  corresponds  to  its  site.  (P^., 
6.  18.) 

Sbbbtvs,  a  amall  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Mad- 
dakmat  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Napla,  whence  the  epi- 
thet Sebeiisi  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
4)uented  its  borders,  and  became  motlnr  of  OBbalue  by 
Telon.     (Virg.y  JEn.,  7,  784.) 

SBDBTANt,  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been 
Ihe  same  with  the  Edetani.    ( Vid.  EdeUni.) 

Sbd#ki,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rhodaous,  to  the  east  of  Lacus  Jjemanus.  They  op- 
posed Hannibal  near  tb*  tvy  aanunit  of  th0  Aippf 


when  he  crossed  these  lofly  mountains  to  invade  Italy 
Their  capiul  was  afterward  called  ctvitat  Sedunorum, 
now  Sion.  They  appear, to  have  sent  out  numeroue 
colonies,  in  aueet,  no  doubt,  of  a  milder  climate. 
Hence  we  find  tribes  of  thia  name  in  various  placee. 
(C«.,  B.  G.,  8.) 

Sbdvsii,  a  German  nation  on  the  northeast  bank  of 
the  Rhenus.  They  are  named  in  conjunction  with  the 
Marcomanni,  and  are  aupposed  to  have  been  situate 
between  the  Danabe,  the  Rkhu,  and  the  Neckcr 
(Nicer). 

Sbgbsta,  a  town  of  Sicily.    ( Vid.  .£gesta.) 

Sboni,  a  people,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
Belgtc  Gaul.  A  small  town,  called  Signei^  poinu  out 
the  place  which  they  once  inhabited.    ( C^ts.,  B.  G.,  6.) 

Sboobbiga,  the  capital  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  Cssaraugusta.  Accord- 
ing to  Reichard,  it  ia  now  Priego ;  but  the  actual  po- 
sition is  much  disputed.  (Compare  Ukert,  Gecgr., 
vol.  2,  p.  459.) 

Sbgontia  or  SbountIa,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  to  the 
west  of  Ccsaraugusta. — II.  A  city  of  the  Arevaci,  ia 
Hispania  Tarraconenaia,  now  Siguenza,  {Itin,  Ant.^ 
436,  488.) 

Sbgovu,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
farthest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  towards 
the  southwest.     It  is  now  Segoma.    {Plin.,  3, 4.) 

Sbjanub,  JEhixjB,  a  native  of  Vulsinii,  in  Etroria, 
and  prime  minister  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  His  fa- 
ther was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander 
of  the  pr»torian  guard  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  His 
mother  was  descended  from  the  Jonian  family.  Seja- 
nus  was  at  first  one  of  the  train  of  Caius  Cssar,  but 
he  afterward  gained  so  great  an  aacendancy  over  Ti- 
beriua,  that  the  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of  a  sue- 
picious  temper,  was  free  and  open  with  him,  and,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  he  communicated  his  greateet  se- 
crets to  this  fawning  favourite.  For  eight  yeara  did 
this  unprincipled  man  reuin  an  undivided  inflaenoe 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  and  during  that  period 
be  contrived  to  procure  the  death  or  banishment  of  al- 
most every  person  who  mi^ht  have  checked  his  prog- 
ress to  the  possession  of  imperial  power,  which  wee 
the  object  of  his  treacherous  ambition.  The  death  of 
Druaus,  the  aon  of  Tiberius,  was  effected  by  him  and 
the  adulterous  Livilla  {vid.  Druaus  II.)  ;  to  him  also  is 
attributed  the  death  of  ^  two  eldest  sons  of  Germani- 
cua,  and  the  banishment  of  their  mother,  the  celebrated 
Agrippina.  The  younger  son,  Caligula,  escaped,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  conatant  reei- 
dence  with  the  army.  But  the  master-stroke  of  poli- 
cy by  which  Sejanua  atrove  to  secure  his  object,  was 
his  persuading  the  emperor  to  remove  from  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  Rome,  and  to  indulge  his  passions  in  s 
retirement  where  he  would  have  none  around  him  but 
the  depraved  ministera  of  his  vices.  Tiberius  accord- 
iogly  retired  to  Capren,  where  he  abandoned  hiraaelf  to 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  indulgences,  leaving 
Sejanus  at  Rome,  in  possession  of  all  but  the  name  of 
imperial  power.  To  this  base  and  bloody  favourite  the 
senate  displayed  the  most  degrading  servility ;  the  peo- 
ple gave  him  honoun  second  only  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  aceptre  itself  seemed  on  the  point  of 
passing  into  his  graap.  Already  were  hia  statues  set 
up  b^  the  Romana.  in  their  dwellings,  in  public  places, 
and  m  templea,  along  with  those  of  the  reigning  fsmily, 
when  Tiberius,  in  an  interval  of  sobriety  (he  was  now 
almoat  always  intoxicated),  either  of  himself  perceived 
the  pass  to  which  mattera  had  come,  or  was  made 
aware  of  the  real  views  of  Sejanus  by  his  own  suit  for 
the  hand  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  adulterous  widow 
of  Drusos ;  or  finally,  as  Josephus  states,  was  tnfonn- 
ed  of  his  plans  by  a  billet  from  Antonia,  the  widow  of 
the  emperor'a  brother.  The  whole  demeanoor  and 
noanageiiimlof  Tiberipsi  when  bQ  bid  lomed  the  jm- 
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olatkm  of  dMtroyinff  the  man  who  had  hitherto  heen 
hia  all-iDtrttsted  conSdanfc  and  all-powerful  miniater,  ia 
admirably  described  by  Dio  CaasiQs.  After  a  aibgu* 
lar  course  of  diaaembling,  by  which  he  withheld  hia  vic- 
tim from  proceeding  to  extremities,  he  aent  Macro 
with  full  iwwera  to  anest  Sejanna,  pot  him  to  death, 
and  take  hia  place.  The  decree  of  arrest  waa  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  aenate  ;  Sejanos  was  enticed  into  the 
aeuate-hoQse,  by  the  pretext  that  Macro  waa  the  bear- 
er  of  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  the  minister  waa  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  tribune ;  and,  being  inatantly 
condemned,  was  dragged  through  the  atieeta,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  by  those  who,  a 
few  houra  before,  had  followed  him  with  acclamationa. 
The  execution  of  Seianus  waa  followed  by  that  of  his 
innocent  children,  relations,  and  even  distant  connex- 
iona.  The  numeroua  persons  crowded  into  the  pris- 
ons aa  fhenda  of  Sejanua  were,  without  any  judicial 
proceeding,  massacred  en  tnaMstf  and  even  their  bodiea 
were  subjected  to  indignities.  {Suet.^  Vit.  Tib, — 
Tacit.,  Arm.,  4,  1^  »eqq. — Id.  t&.,  5. — Dio  Cass.,  68, 
9,  seqq.) 

SiLBMNus.     Vid.  Areyra  II. 

Srlbni,  the  sister  of  Helioa,  and  the  aame  with 
Luna  or  the  Moon.  According  to  another  view  of 
the  aubject,  she  waa  the  daughter  of  Helioa,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  aa  the  aource  of  light.  {Eurtp., 
Pkom.,  nS/tegq.-^NonmLs,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
mskea  her  the  mother  by  him  of  the  four  Seaaona. 
iQuint.  Smym.,  10,  334,  $eq.)  In  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymna  Selene  is  called  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 
Bon  of  iff  egamedes.  It  waa  said  that  Selene  waa  en- 
amoured of  Endymion,  on  whom  Jupiter  had  beatowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
ual aleep  ;  and  that  ahe  used  to  descend  to  him  every 
night,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Latmus,  the  place  of 
hia  repose.  She  bore  to  Jupiter  a  daughter  named 
Pandta;  and  Hersa  {Dew)  was  also  the  offspring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon.  {Horn. 
Hymn.,  33,  15. — Alcman,  ap.  Plut.,  Quast.  Not., 
84.)  In  explanation  of  this  last  legend  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  moon  was  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
ly, regarded  aa  the  cause  of  dew ;  snd  nothing,  there- 
fjre,  waa  more  obvious  than  to  say  that  the  dew  was 
the  progeny  of  the  moon  and  sky  personified  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Greeks. — The  name  Selene 
(Ze^JTv^)  is  plainly  derived  from  oMof,  brightness,  and 
ia  one  of  the  large  family  of  words  of  which  fXa  or 
iX//  {HeUet  Germ.),  may  be  regarded  aa  the  root. 
iKeightleyU  Mylhdogy,  p.  61,  seq.) 

Sblbucxa,  I.  a  famoua  city  of  Asia,  built  by  Seleo- 
cua,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  situate  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  foity-five  milea 
north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  waa  the  capital  ,of  the 
Macedonian  conqueats  in  Upper  Aaia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (6,  26)  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Seleueus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon* 
a  Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Many 
agea  after  the  fall  q{  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characteriatica  of  a  Grecian  col- 
ony, arte,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
Jta  population  conaisted  of  600,000  citizens,  governed 
by  a  senate  of  800  nobles.  The  rise  of  Ctesiphon, 
however,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injurious  to 
Seleucia ;  but  it  was  fated  to  receive  ita  death-blow 
from  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  bad 
ever  ahown  themselves  friendly  to  the  Utter  people, 
and  had  yielded  them  very  effectual  aid  in  their  expe- 
ditions against  the  Parthians ;  and  yet  a  general  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan's  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 
ilace.  The  cause' of  this  severe  treatment  ia  un- 
nown  :  it  may  have  been  that  the  inhabitants,  accus- 
tomed to  self-government,  were  restless  under  the 
yoke  of  their  new  allies.  {Dio  Cass.,  68,  30.)  The 
anddeo  death,  however,  of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  do- 
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ptrtore  of  hia  trmy,  prarented  at  thia  timo  tho  total 
deatmction  of  the  city.  That  fate  befell  it  under  Ye* 
ma,  the  colleagne  of  Mareoa  Aureliua.  A  general  oC 
hia,  notwtthstandinff  a  friendly  reception  from  the  ii^ 
habitanta,  destroyed  the  city  under  the  pretext  of  ita 
having  violated  iu  faith.  {Eutnfp,,  8, 6.— Capt'/o^, 
Verus,  c.  8.— Z>io  Cass.,  71,  3.)  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  place  in  ita  beat  daya  may  be  formed  from 
the  circnmatance  that  even  at  thia  period  400,000 
priaoners  were  uken.  {Oros.,  8,  15.)  The  roina  of 
Seleucia,  and  thoae  of  Cteaiphon  on  the  oppoaite  aide 
of  the  river,  aro  called  by  (he  Araba  at  the  present 
day  Al  Modain  (El  Madeien),  or  "  the  two  citiea.** 
{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  897,  a^^.,  part  3.) — 11. 
A  city  of  Sosiana,  in  the  territory  of  the  £lymai.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  waa  aubaequently  called  Solyce 
{loXvKii),  and  lay  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  {StrabOf 
744.— P/tfi.^  6,  27.)~III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cal^r- 
cadnns.  It  waa  founded  by  Seleocoa  Nicator,  and  is 
sometimes  called,  for  diatinction*  aake,  Seleucia  T^ 
chea.  (St^.  Byz.,  s.  v. — Amm.  MareM.,  14,  3.)— 
iV.  A  city  m  the  northweatem  part  of  Piaidia,  sooth 
of  Amblada.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Fev 
rea,  and  ad  Taurum.  {Hieroel.,  p.  678.)— V.  A  city 
on  the  coast  of  Pampbylia,  weai  of  Side,  and  coinci- 
ding probably  with  the  Syllon  of  Scylax — YI.  A 
city  of  Apamene,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Apamea, 
It  waa  sometimes  called  Seleucia  ad  Belum,  (P/tny, 
6,  %S.--HieroeUs,  p.  713.)— VII.  A  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  seacoaat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontea, 
and  southwest  of  Antioch.  It  waa  called  Seleucia 
Pieria,  from  Mount  Pieras  in  its  vicinity,  and  waa 
founded  by  Seleucoa.  The  city  waa  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  had  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  firowna 
identifiea  Seleucia  with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
about  four  houra  diatant  from  it.  Othera  give  the 
modern  name  aa  Kepse,  {Strabo,  751.  — Polyb.,  5, 
bd.'-Mela,  1,  13.— P/tny,  6,  18.) 

SblbucIdjb,  a  aurname  given  to  the  dynaaty  of  Se- 
lencua,  coniprising  the  monaroha  who  reigned  over 
Syria  firom  B.C.  313  to  B.C.  66.  The  first  of  theao 
datea  ffivea  the  commencement  of  the  roign  of  Seleu- 
cua  ^cator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  laat 
date  givea  the  time  when  Pompey  reduced  Syria  un- 
der the  Roman  away.  Some  compute  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidn  from  B.C.  301,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipaua.  (Conault  VaiUant,  Seleueidarum  Im^erium, 
norag.,  1733. — Rtineceiias,  Familia  SeUucidarum^ 
Wittenb.,  1571.— Cftn/on,  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  3,  p.  808, 
seqq.) 

SBLBUoia,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received  ita 
name  from  Seleocua,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  waa 
called  TetrofoUs  from  the  four  citiea  it  contained, 
called  also  sister  citiea ;  Seleucia,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
and  Apamea.  ^ 

SBLkuous,  I.  aumamed  Nicator,  or  '*  the  Conquep- 
or,"  waa  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  general  of  Philip*a, 
He  aerved  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand of  the  elephanta.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  catalry, 
alid,  on  the  aecond  diviaion  of  the  provincea,  received 
the  ffovernment  of  Babylonia.  He  waa  at  first  on 
friendly  terms  with  Antigonus,  and  acknowledged  hia 
authonty ;  but  the  latter  having  taken  offence  at  some 
slight  provocation,  Seleueus  fied  to  Ptolemv  in  Egypt. 
Returning  with  an  army  which  be  had  collected  from 
varioua  quarters,  Seleueus  recovered  the  possession  of 
Babylon,  which  bad,  after  hia  departure,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus ;  and  the  citizena  of  the  place 
themaelvea,  by  whom  hia  mild  government  had  made 
him  much  beloved,  aided  him  in  effecting  this  (B.C. 
313).  Nicanor  and  Evagoraa,  the  governors  of  Media 
and  Peraia[,  immediately  took  up  arma  in  behalf  of 
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An/dgoHam,  ike  htUr  bimttlf  and  Us  aM  BsiMtriiif 
Iwkig^  too  &T  ditlint  to  act  in  penon.  But  Saleacot , 
iMving  pUiited  an  ambuaoade,  aurpriaad  the  hoatUe 
camp  in  Uia  night,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
F^tt  the  teoove^  of  Babylon  by  Seleucua,  the  hia- 
Unriana  of  all  nationa,  except  the  Chaldsana  alone, 
date  the  era  of  the  Seleucids,  or  dynaaly  of  Seleucua, 
in  Upper  Aaia.  A  tomporary  abaence  of  Seleoeua  in 
Media,  where  he  waa  proaeenting  hia  conqueata,  left 
Babylon  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  Demetnoa, 
by  rapid  marchea,  waa  eoabled  to  ragain  poaaeaaion  of 
it ;  biit  hia  aabaeqnent  departure,  ai^  the  retarn  of  Se- 
leeeoa,  aoon  reatored  thinga  to  their  former  condition. 
Seloucna  now  carried  hia  victorioua  arma  into  Peraia, 
Bafttria,  Hyrcania,  and  many  other  countriea  of  Upper 
Aaia,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  hia  conqueata* 
•aavmed  the  title  of  Nieator^  and  with  it  that  of  king, 
in  imitation  of  the  other  aucceaafol  generala  of  Alejr- 
undef.  Having  united  aubaequently  with  Ptolemy, 
Oaaaander,  and  Lyaimachua  againat  Antigonaa,  and 
the  latter  having  loat  hia  life  in  the  defeat  at  Ipaua, 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Meaopotomia,  CaU- 
Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  were  added,  to  the 
poaaeaaiona  of  Seleucua,  and  he  beoame  the  greateat 
and  moat  powerful  of  ail  the  generala  of  Alexander. 
He  now  built  Antioehia,  calling  it  after  the  name  of 
hia  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  hia  dominions. 
Many  other  citiea,  too,  were  erected  in  other  quartera. 
'Hie  great  power  of  Seleucua  having  cauaed  at  first 
uneaameaa,  and  afterward  having  given  jiae  to  a  con- 
federacy againat  him,  thia  monarch  aougbt  to  draw 
Deoetnua  to  hia  side,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  hia 
daughter  Stratonioe,  and  intrustmg  him  with  an  army. 
Bat  jealousy  towaida  hia  aoo-in-law  soon  induced  Se- 
leoeua to  deprive  him  of  hia  new  command,  and  hold 
^im  in  confinement  until  his  death.  Seleucua  after 
tUa  took  up  arms  againat  Lysimachua,  at  the  urgent 
eotreatiea  of  the  frienda  of  Agathoclea,  son  of  Lysim- 
aehus,  whom  the  (atber  had  put  to  death  on  a  false 
isharge  brouffht  againat  him  by  his  stepmother.  His 
leal  motive,  however,  waa  the  removal  of  a  dangeroua 
iMighbour ;  and  in  thia  be  waa  completely  aucceaaful; 
&>r,  having  invaded  Aaia  Minor,  he  defeated  and  slew 
Lyaimachua  in  the  battle  of  Compedion  (B.C.  281). 
Ptolemy  Soter  had  died  above  a  year  before  thia  bat- 
tle took  place,  and  Seleucue  now  remained  alone  of 
all  the  Macedonian  captains,  the  fellow-soldiers  and 
fineiida  of  Alexander.  He  became  ardently  deairona 
of  levieiting  Macedonia,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  had  firat  drawn  breath;  but  his  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  assassination.  Aa  he  was  on  his 
saareh  to  Macedon,  he  waa  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
saunue,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt,  who  wiahed  to 
obtain  for  himaelf  the  Macedonian  throne ;  and  he 
thna  fell  B.C.  380,  in  the  73d  year  of  hia  age,  and  the 
98d  of  hia  reign.^I.  The  aecond  of  the  name,  aur- 
named  jpaUinieuM,  aucceeded  hia  father  Aotiochus 
Tbeoa  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attompted  to 
naake  war  againat  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  bia 
fleet  waa  ahipwracked  in  a  violent  atorm,  and  hia  ar- 
I  after  conquered  by  hia  enemy.    He  waa  at 


Uat  taken  priaoner  b^  the  Parthiana,  and  reUined  bv 
them  ton  yeara,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
araa  oocaaioned  by  a  fall  firom  hia  horse  in  hunting, 
B.C.  8S6.— ni.  The  third,  aucceeded  hia  father  So- 
leuosa  H.,  while  the  lattor  waa  in  captivity.  He  waa 
eomamed  Gertmmu  (''  thunderbolt"),  an  esteotatioua 
and  unmerited  title,  aa  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
iireaokie  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
Oflieers  eftor  a  reiffn  of  three  years,  B.C.  323,  and 
hia  brother  Antiochus,  though  only  fifteen  yeara  old, 
aeoended  the  throne,  and  rendered  himself  so  celebra- 
ted that  he  aaouired  the  name  of  the  Great. — ^IV.  The 
fonrth,  aoeceeded  hia  father  Antiochus  the  Great  on 
the  tkffone  of  Syria.  He  waa  surnaroed  PbiloptUar, 
«ri  tccoidiBg  to  Joaephuai  ^liOfr*    Hia  ompire  had 


been  weakened  by  the  Romans  whan  he  baoama  a 
monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thooaand  talents 
to  these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  consequence  among  nationa.  Selettcoa 
waa  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yeara,  B.C.  175. 
His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  to 
receive  his  education,  and  he  became  a  prince  of 
neat  abilitiea. — Y.  The  fifth,  aucceeded  his  fatbsi 
Uemetriua  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  to  death  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra,  his  mother, 
who  had  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to  her  ambitioa. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  matiy  historiana  in  die  number 
of  the  Syrian  monarcba. — VI.  The  sixth,  one  of  the 
Seleucide,  son  of  Antiochua  Gryphua,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cysicenus,  who  wiahed  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  banished  from  his 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Piusi  aon  of  Cyzicenus,  and 
fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  waa  burned  in  a  palace  by 
the  inhabitants,  B.C.  93.— YH.  A  prince  or  Syria,  to 
whom  the  Egyptiana  offered  the  crown  of  which  ihey 
had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  ha 
soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  received  the  somame 
of  Cybiotacte^i  for  his  meanneaa  and  avarice.  He 
was  at  laat  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  be  had  mar- 
ried. 

Sbloi,  the  largest  and  moat  powerful  of  the  citiea 
of  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  the  Eurymedon.  It  is  said 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writera  to  have  been  Toonded 
by  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  {Strubo,  670. — Dumyt* 
Perieg.,  v.  S^O.^SUph.  Byx.,  s.  v.— Po/y^.,  6,  76.) 
The  probability,  however,  ia,  that  this  waa  a  mere  sup- 
position, grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitanta, 
aince,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  eetablishing  a 
colony  in  an  inland  and  mountainoua  country,  amid 
rude  and  aavage  tribea,  we  find  Arrian  expreaaly  aty- 
ling  the  inhabitanta  of  Seige  BarharianSf  when  ma- 
king mention  of  an  embaaay  aent  by  them  to  Alexan- 
der. (£xp.  Alex.,  1,  28,  1.)  In  a  later  age,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  people  of  Sel^  laying  open  claim  to 
the  honour  of  a  Spertan  origm,  and  even  adding  to 
their  medals  the  name  of  Lacedsmon. — ^The  city  waa 
large,  and  the  inhabiunte  veiy  warlike.  They  could 
bring  into  the  field,  according  to  Strabo,  an  army  of 
30,000  men  {Strab.,  670),  and  they  maintained  their 
independence  for  a  long  period  againat  the  petty 
princea  in  the  vicinity.  To  the  Romana  they  subse- 
quently paid  a  atipulated  eum  for  permiaaion  to  live 
under  their  old  republicsn  institutions  ;  but  under  the 
weak  emperors  after  the  time  of  the  Antonines  they 
rendered  little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  obedience. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  of  ita  effectually  reaisting  an 
army  of  the  Goths.  {Zonmus,  6,  16.)  Mr.  Fellows 
describes  some  splendid  ruins,  which  he  considers  to 
be  those  of  Selge,    {Asia  Minor t  p.  172,  teq.) 

Sblinus  {•ufUU.^'^^vovct  -ovvTO()f  I.  a  laiga 
and  flourishing  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  the  aouthem 
shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  in  a  aouth- 
west  direction  from  LilybaBum.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydidea  (6,  4),  by  a  Doric  colony  from 
Megara  or  Hybla,  on  the  eaatem  coaat  of  Sicily,  a 
hujMred  yeara  after  the  establishment  of  the  psieot 
city,  which  latter  event  took  place  about  the  eigh- 
teenth Olympiad.  (Compare,  however,  the  remarlcs 
of  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  2,  p.  870.)— Selinus 
soon  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  in  consequence 
of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  it  waa  situated,  and 
was  engaged  in  almost  continual  ware  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  iEgeate  or  Segeste.  The  weaknesa 
of  the  latter  place  induced  ito  inhabitanta  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  gladly  availed  it- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  medoling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island.  A  powerful  Carthae inian  army  waa  accordipg^ 
ly  aent,  and  Selinus,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  ita  inhabitanta,  waa  taken,  plundered,  and  ia 
a  great  meaaure  destroyed.    {Diod.  Sic*,  13,  iS. r-id., 
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13,57.)  Aboiif  16,000  men  XeO  in  die  timor  doling 
the  slaughter  that  fbUowed  the  taking^'of  the  place, 
6000  were  led  away  to  Carthage  into  alavefyr  MOO 
fled  to  Agrigeotum,  and  many  wandered  aboot  the  ad* 
jacent  country.  Seltnaa  would  eeem,  from  this  ee- 
coant,  to  have  been  a  city  of  more  than  80,000  inhabi- 
Unls.— The  Carthaginiana  afterward  allowed  the  fagi- 
tSves  to  return  to  their  mined  city,  and  again  inhabit 
it.  (Diod.j  13,  A9.)  A  riiort  time  before  his  death, 
Dionysios  the  elder,  of  Syiacose,  made  himself  master 
of  Selinns  and  the  adjacent  placee,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  former  poeeeseors.  The 
Ctrthaginians  at  last,  dorinff  the  first  Punic  war,  feel- 
ing the  diflkulty  of  maintaining  this  post,  transferred 
the  few  remaining  mhabitants  to  Lilybsom,  and  Seli- 
nus  was  destroyMl.  (DM,  Sie.^  S4,  1. — Mannirt, 
Geogr. ,  vol.  9,  pit.  3,  p.  870,  sef  9. )  A  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus  may  be  found  in  Hoare*s  ClattieAl 
Tour^  vol.  9,  p.  78,  geqq.  The  ruins  exist  near  what 
is4ealled  Torre  dt  FoUmee,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  their  modem  appellation  is  Filieri  dd  Ca$Ul 
Vttrttno.'-ll.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  the  most 
westerly  place  in  that  province  with  the  exception  of 
Laertes,  and  situated  on  the  coast.  Its  site  was  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Selinus.  The  Emperor  Trajan  died  here ;  and  from 
him  the  place  took  the  new  name  of  Trajanopolis. 
(Slrabo,  681.—/^.,  83,  SO.)  The  modem  name  is 
SeiaUi.'-ltB  territory  was  called  Selentis.  (Jfai^ 
nerf,  Oeogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  t.  p.  85.) 

SiLLAsxA,  a  town  of  Laoonia,  northeast  of  Sparta, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  principal  passee  in  the 
country.  It  was  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
(Enus  and  Gongylus,  m  a  valley  confined  between 
two  mountains,  named  E>vas  and  Olympus.  (Polijfh., 
8,  6.)  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an  army 
could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  waa,  there* 
fore,  a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Thus,  when  Epaminondas  made  his  at- 
tack on  Sparta,  bis  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  country,  waa 
to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with  all  his  troopa. 
(Xen.,  Hi9i.  Or.j  5,  6,  17.)  Cleomenee,  .tyrant  of 
Sparta,  was  attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Antig- 
onus  Doson,  and  totally  defeated  after  an  obetinate 
conflict.  (Polyb..,  8,  66,  Meqq.y^No  modem  traveller 
appears  to  have  explored  the  site  of  Sellasia.  {Crm^ 
ner^s  Ane.  Greece^  vol.  8,  p.  881.) 

ScLLiis,  a  river  of  EHs,  in  the  Peloponneens,  rising 
in  Mount  Pbolod,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  the 
Peneua.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Ephyre. 
{Straho,  837.) 

SbltmbkU,  a  city  of  Thrace,  fomided  by  the  Me- 
garenaians  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium. 
{Scymn.^  c.  IH.'-Seylax,  p.  TS.-^Herodot,,  6,  38.) 
The  name  of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was 
Seiys  (Si7%vf),  it  lesst^  Strabo  explains  the  name  by 
S^Aovr  irokii  0*the  city  of  Selys"),  the  term  Iria  be- 
ing the  Thracian  word  for  **a  city.'*  It  became  a 
flourishing  city,  of  considerable  strength,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  fell 
at  laat,  however,  into'  the  hands  of  this  monarch.  It 
sank  in  importance  after  this  event. — With  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Doric  dislect,  the  form  Salamfaria 
was  used.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  Se- 
lybria,  from  which  comee  the  modem  s3ivria.  The 
city  changed  its  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  Eo- 
doxiapolis,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperdr  Ar- 
cadius.     (Mannert,  Gtogr.^  vol.  7,  p.  178,  Meqq.) 

Sbii<lb,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.    (  Vid,  Bacchus.) 

SkmirIxis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria,  daughter 

of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  voung  Assyrian.    She 

was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but  her  life  was  preeerved 

by  dovae  for  one  whole  year»  till  Simmaa,  one  of  the 
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iheiflMidi  of  Nfaroa,  found berand  tamigfat her vp at 
hit  ow»  child.    Semiramia,  when  grown  np,  married 
Menonee,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  waa  present 
at  the-  siese  of  Bectra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  di« 
reetiona,  she  hastened  the  king's  operatione  and  tocdi 
the  city.    The  meoaroh,  having  eeen  and  become  en« 
amoured  of  Semiramia,  aaked  Im  of  her  husband,  and 
offered  Um  hie  daughter  Sosana  instead ;  but  Meno« 
nee,  who  tenderiy  loved  hia  wife,  refused,  and,  wheo 
NinuB  had  added  thrsats  to  eatreatiea,  be  hong  him- 
self.   No  sooner  wae  Menonea  dead  than  Semiramis 
married  Ninna,  bf  when  she  had  a  eon  called  Nii^as. 
Not  h»nff  after  this  Ninos  died,  and  Semiramia  became 
sole  n&t  of  Assyria.     Another  account,  however^ 
makee  her  te  baive  pot  Ninos  to  death.    Aceovdina 
to  this  latter  statement,  Semiramis,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  by  gifts 
and  promiaee,  solicited  the  king  to  put  the  sovereign 
power  in  her  hsBda  for  five  days.    lie  yielded  to  her 
request,  and  all  the  proivinoea  of  the  empire  were  com* 
manded  to  obey  Semiramia.    These  orders  wore  ex^ 
ecnted  but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who 
wae  put  to  death,  aays  this  account,  either  immediate* 
ly,or  after  some  years'  imprisonment.     Semiramia, 
on  attaining  to  eoveretgn  power,  resolved  to  immoiw 
talise  her  name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  in  which  work 
she  is  said  lo  MVe  employed  two  millions  of  men^ 
who  were  eoHected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast 
empire.     She  visited  evcrf  part  of  her  dominioos,  and 
left  everywhere  monumenu  of  her  greatness^    To 
render  the  roods  passable  and  communication  easy, 
she  hollowed  mountains  and  filled  up  valleys,  and  wa« 
ter  was  conveyed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  kive  and 
eonvenient  aqueducts  to  barren  deoerta  and  unfruitful 
plaina.     She  waa  not  less  distinguished  for  military 
talenta,  and  reduced  many  neiohbouring  and  also  die* 
tant  nationa  under  her  sway.    India,  in  particular,  felt 
the  power  of  her  arms.    At  length,  being  plotted 
against  by  her  son  Ninyaa,  and  recalling  fff.  tnind  n 
reeponse  which  she  had  reeeived  some  time  before 
from  the  oracle  of  Amnton,  ahe  voluntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  immediately  disappeared  from 
the  eyee  of  men.    Some  said  that  ahe  was  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  aeveml  birda  of  this  species  1mv« 
ing  alighted  upon  the  palace,  ahe  flew  away  along 
with  them.    Hence,  according  to  the  legend,  the  dove 
waa  held  sacred  by  the  Assyrians.    Semiramis  is  *id 
to  have  lived  68  years,  and  to  have  reigned  48  yeara. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  3,  4,  sef^.—  Fai.  Max,,  9,  Z.-^Hefod.^ 
1,  186.— Jf«&i,  1,  8.— Pa/erc.,  1,  6.— Jke^  1,  1, 
dec. — Fropert.,  8,  11,  81.)— For  an  account  of  Se- 
miramis altogether  different  from  the  received  one^ 
consult  the  work  of  Cirbied  and  Martin,  Reehereke* 
Cwitutes  9ur  PHisttfire  AnetenHe^  cap.  17,  p.  176, 
se^^.— The  legend  of  Semiramis  serves  to  connect 
together  the  As^rian  and  Syrian  mythologies.    That 
she  waa  an  historical  personage  seems  extremely  doubU 
ful,  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  reUted  of  her  wears  so  or- 
idently  the  garb  of  fiction.    There  appears,  indeed,  n 
very  striking  reeemblance  between  the  account  given 
of  Semiramis  and  the  Hindu  (able  of  Mahadevi  and 
Parvadi  aa  detailed  in  the  Puranaa,  and  both  narr^ 
tivee  have  probably  emanated  ftom  the  same  eource. 
The  veiy  name,  too,  would  aeem  to  'fovour  this  idea, 
for  Semiramis  becomes  in  Sanscrit  Sand'IUmuH  or 
/«t,  **q%M  Sand  ttrborem  eoUt."    Othen,  however, 
give  a  different  etymology,  and  make  the  term  StnuT' 
amia  denote  **  a  wild  dove"  {columbam  ftram  num- 
tanamqiUh  end  a  third  class  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  **  the  mother  of  dovea"  (&mtr  or  Somir,  the  Syr- 
iac  for  **  a  dove,"  and  Atmi),    The  worship  of  dovee 
among  the  Syriana  and  Assyrians  is  well  known,  and 
appears  to  lie  at  the  baae  of  the  whole  foble.    (Con- 
auft  Foft.,  UtiU.,  1,  m^Crmuseti  SvmhM:,  vol.  % 
p.  70,  tcff .— iFpn  Htmm^f  FrntdgnOM  dat  Orunu^ 
uigiiizea  oy  vJ*OP\^>^lv, 
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vol  1,  (ft.  909.--tt.,  9d  Sekirin.,  toI.  1,  p.  M,  ii.  4.— > 
Dtlberg,  gd  Sek^ik  Mohammed,  Fam»  DabiHan^  p. 
110,  «e?f.— fioAr,  ad  Cm.,  p.  4l6.)~-Reganled  u  t 
mttter  of  aothentic  history,  the  namtiva  of  Sennramis 
pTMenu  maoT  chronological  difficalties.  This  la  fully 
apparent  in  the  discrepance  that  exists  among  various 
writers  relatiTe  to  the  era  of  her  reign.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  adopt  the  traditiona  which  Ctesias,  Di- 
odoms  Siculos,  Justin,  Eusebios,  and  Georgius  Syn« 
cellus  have  followed  as  their  guides,  Semiramis  will 
have  been  anterior  to  Augustus  at  least  eighteen  cen- 
turies ;  while,  on  the  other  hsnd,  Larcher  makes  her 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised sovereign  sway  during  the  latter  years  of  that 
prince's  reign,  when  he  was  prevented  from  ruling  by 
a  severe  malady.  (Lordbsr,  Hist.  d^Htrod, — Ckra- 
furf.,  vol.  7,  p.  171.) 

8bmn6nbs,  called  by  Strabo  S^iviMrer,  by  Ptolemy 
S^ovsr,  by  Velieius  Patereulus  Senones,  and  by  Ta- 
citus Semnones.  They  were  a  German  nation,  and, 
according  to  Velieius  Patereulus  (8,  106),  the  Albis 
or  Elbe  separated  their  territories  from  those  of  the 
Hermunduri;  while,  from  Ptolemy's  account,  they 
would  seem  to  have  inhabited  what  is  now  Brandon 
burgr.  They  originallv  formed  a  part  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Marobodnua,  but  afterward  separated  from  it  along 
with  the  Langobardi.  Mannert  is  of  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Semnones  was  given  by  the  German  tribea, 
not  to  a  single  nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern  Ger- 
mans were  descended.  {Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  834.)  The 
Semnones  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senones, 
a  Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Umbria. 
(  Vid,  Senones.) 

StMdiixs,  an  inferior  class  of  divinities,  such  as 
Priapus,  SilenuB,  the  Fauns,  dec.  They  were  called 
Semones  (I  e.,  semi-hoatiinea)  from  their  holding  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  between  gods  and  men.  Ceruin 
deified  heroes  were  also  included  under  this  appella- 
tion. {Ovid,  Fatt.,  6,  213.) 
•  SsMpaoNiA,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  eUler,  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
{Vid,  Cornelia  III.)— II.  A  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  havug  been  privy,  along  with  Carbo,  Grac- 
chua,  and  Flaccos,  to  tne  murder  of  her  husband. — 
The  name  of  Sempronia  was  common  to  the  females 
of  the  families  of  the  Sempronii,  Scipios,  and  Gracchi. 

SbmpbonU  Lbx,  I.  de  MagitiratibuM,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  630,  ordained 
that  no  person  who  had  been  legallv  deprived  of  a 
magistracy  for  misdemeanours  should  be  capable  of 
besring  sn  office  again.  This  law  was  afterward  re- 
pealed by  the  author. — II.  Another,  de  Cintaief  by  the 
same,  A.U.C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg- 
ment ahould  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  without 
the  order  of  the  people.— III.  Another,  de  ComiHiM,  by 
the  same,  A.U.C.  686.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  votea,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and 
■ot  give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. — 
IV.  Another,  de  Pnmndia,  bv  the  same,  A.U.C.  630. 
It  enacted  that  the  senators  should  appoint  provinces 
for  the  consols  every  year  before  their  election. — V. 
Another,  called  agraria  primal  by  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchua,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  680.  {Vid.  Agnnm 
Leges.)— VI.  Another,  called  agraria  altera^  by  the 
eame.  It  required  that  all  the  readv  money  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury  of  Attains,  king  oJr  Pervamus, 
who  had  left  the  Romana  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  eitixens  of  Rome,  to  sopplv  them 
with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husbandry, 
and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  he  farmed 
out  by  the  Roman  censors,  and  the  money  drawn  from 
thence  should  be  divided  among  the  people. — VII. 
Another,  de  CimtaU  ItaUi  damdOf  by  the  same,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  attte  sboold  be  given  to  all  the 
UIO 


Italiana.— Ym.  Anothar,  called  ^VimeiilBria,  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  required  that  corn  sboold 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividual, for  every  modme  (or  peck)  of  which  it  wu 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a 
eemiMtis  and  a  triene. — IX.  Another,  de  Ueura,  by  M. 
Semproniua,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  660,  k>ng  before  tbi 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  ordained  that,  in  lending 
money  to  the  Latina  and  the  allies  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 

in  lawa  should  be  observed  as  well  as  amons  the 
citizens.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  check  ths 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of 
the  alhee  at  higher  interest  than  what  was  allowed  at 
Rome. — X.  Another,  de  Judieibugt  by  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  A.U.C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  of 
judging,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senaumia 
order,  should  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Komao 
knights. — XI.  Another,  Militaries  by  the  same,  A.U.C. 
630.  It  enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at 
the  public  expense,  without  any  diminution  of  th||r 

iiai  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  before  tne  age  of  seven- 
teen.   {PUt.,  Vit,  Grace.) 

SBMPBOMius,  the  father  of  the  GracchL  {VO, 
Gracchus.) 

Sbna,  I.  Julia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  cast  of 
Volaterrs.  The  designation  Julia  implies  a  colony 
founded  by  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar.  It  is  mentioa- 
ed  by  Tacitus  {Hiei.,  4,  45)  and  Pliny  (3,  6).  Tbs 
modem  name  is  SiewoA. — II.  A  city  of  Umbria  ia 
Italy,  on  the  aeacoaat,  northwest  of  Ancona,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Misus.  It  waa  a  aettlemeDt 
made  by  the  Gralli  Senones,  after  their  irruption  into 
Italy,  A.U.C.  396.  The  Romana  colonized  it  after 
they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated  the  Seno- 
nes, A.U.C.  471  {Polyb,,  2,  19),  but,  according  to 
Livy  {Epit.f  1 1),  some  years  before  that  date.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marina,  Sena,  whi^ 
sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pom- 
pey.  {Appian,  Cie.  Bell.,  1, 88.)  The  modem  name 
IS  Senigaglia,    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  858.) 

Sbnbca,  I.  M.  ANN.SUS,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
bora  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  of  equeatrian  family,  about 
58  B.C.  He  came  ta  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Porcius  Latro,  and  where  hs 
taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his  fiftv-second  year. 
He  then  retomed  to  his  native  city,  and  married  Hel- 
via,  a  female  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  uleots, 
who  made  him  the  father  of  three  aona,  L.  Anosos 
Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  M.  Anneus  Novatus>  who, 
having  been  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio,  took  the  name 
of  Junius  Atincus  Gallio,  and  waa,  as  propraator  of 
Achaia,  the  judge  of  St.  Paul  {AcU,  18,  18) ;  and 
Annasua  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  After 
the  birth  of  his  three  sons,  Seneca  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  there  paased  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  hare 
two  works  of  this  writer  remsaoing,  one  entitled  iSai«- 
soriarum  liber  i.,  the  other  Con^roesrsuirttm  kbri  x. 
Each  of  theae  contains  pasaagea  from  discourses  which 
had  been  ptronounced  on  various  occasions,  and  from 
debates  which  had  taken  place  in  the  achools,  in  his 
presence,  between  the  mpst  celebrated  rhetoricians 
The  subjects  of  these  were  fictitious  cauaes  or  ques- 
tions, proposed  for  discussion  by  the  profeeeora,  such 
aa  the  following :  **  Shall  Alexander  embark  on  the 
ocean  1"—"  Shall  the  three  hundred  SparUns  at  Tber- 
mo|wls,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  other  Greeks, 
betske  themselves  to  flight  V'—**  Shsll  Cicero  apolo- 

grze  to  Marc  Antony  1" — **  Shall  Cicero  consent  to 
ora  his  works,  if  Antony  insists  upon  the  sacrifice  1" 
dec.— Seneca  addreaaed  these  works  to  his  sons.  We 
discover  in  them  some  fine  thoughts,  and  aome  traiu 
of  eloquence ;  but  they  are  fill^,  at  the  aame  time, 
with  subtle  refinements  and  frigid  declamation.  We 
see  plain  indicationa  of  a  declininff  taste.  Neither  of 
theae  pcodoctioQB  is  complete.    They  have  beeo  often 
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printed  along  with  the  woika  of  Seneca  th»  pluloeo- 
pher,  and  the  beat  of  the  editions  thus  given  is  that  of 
Heinsius,  AmsL^  1620,  8yo.  A  separate  edition  ap- 
peared from  the  Bipont  press  in  1783,  8vo;  and  in 
1831,  from  the  Paris  press,  by  Bouillet,  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaixe.  From  some  researches 
of  Niebuhr,  ho  would  seem  to  have  been  the  author 
•Uo  of  a  history.  {Niebuhr^  ad  Cic.t  Lh.  el  Seneca^ 
fragm.,  p.  104,  Rom.,  1820.)— XL  L.,  A  celebrated 
Roman  writer,  s<ui  of  M.  Annnas  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Helvia,  bom  j^t  Corduba,  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Christisn  era.  He  was  still  very 
young  when  his  father  removed  to  Rome,  where  the 
son  received  his  education.  The  oratorical  profes- 
sion became  his  choice  when  be  attained  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  he  plead  in  several  canses  before  the 
public  tribunals.  The  frantic  Caligula,  who  was  jeal- 
ous of  every  species  of  talents,  sought  to  destroy  him, 
but  spared  his  life,  it  is  said,  when  it  was  renresented 
to  him  that  Seoeca*s  health  was  feeble,  and  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  only  short  lived.  He  ailer- 
ward  attainea  to  the  qusstorship.  In  the  first  ^eax  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  Messalina,  who  hated  hun,  had 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accnsation  of  adultery  which 
was  brought  against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica,  where  he  passed  eight  years  of  se- 
clusion. Agrippina,  the  aecond  wife  of  Claudius,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  sud  appointed  him  tutor 
to  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Burrhus.  The  latter  was 
the  young  princess  instructor  in  military  science,  and 
endeavoured  to  communicate  his  own  sedateness  and 
gravity  of  manners.  Elegsnt  accomplishments,  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  polite  address  were  Seneca's  prov- 
ince. Among  other  tutorial  employment,  be  com- 
posed Nero*s  speeches.  The  first,  a  funeral  oration 
for  Claudius,  was  unfortunate  in  its  effect,  sccording 
to  Tacitus.  {Ann.,  13,  8.)  Nero's  next  hsrangue, 
probably  also  written  by  Seneca,  though  Tacitus  does 
not  say  so,  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was  de- 
livered on  his  first  appearance  ii\  the  senate,  and  prom- 
ised a  reign  of  moderation.  Bio  Cassius  says  that 
this  address  was  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
solid  silver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  when 
the  consols  entered  on  their  ofiice. — Senecs  soon  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  influence  over  his  pupil,  snd  en- 
gaged AnnsBus  Serenus,  who  stood  high  in  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  assist  him  in  the  means,  iM>t  very 
crediuble,  of  preserving  his  ascendancy,  by  supplying 
Nero  with  a  mistress,  and  persecuting  his  patroness 
Agrippina,  whose  indignation  rose  above  all  reatraint. 
Tacitus  puts  into  her  mouth  a  few  emphatic  words, 
ssid  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  emperor's  bearing. 
They  have  been  finely  imiuted  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
cine, in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus ;  and  Gray,  in  his 
short  fragment  of  Agrippina,  has  done  little  more  than 
tranalate  Racine.  Agrippina  regained  a  temporary  iat 
fluence,  and  succeed^  in  punishing  some  of  her  ac- 
cusers and  rewarding  her  friends.  Among  the  pro- 
motions obtained  by  her  was  that  of  Balbalus  to  the 
province  of  Egypt.  It  seems  strange  that  a  person  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Seneca  should  have  been  patron- 
is^  by  Affrippina  at  this  juncture. — It  was  not  till 
Suillius  hsd  too  justly  upbraided,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
coarsely  reviled  Seneca,  that  the  latter  incurred  any 
large  portion  of  popular  censure.  Among  the  monds 
on  which  Suillius  attacked  him  were  those  of  usury, 
avarice,  and  rapscitv.  That  he  was  avaricious  is  be- 
yond all  question  ;  but  his  practices  must  have  been 
exorbitant  to  justify  so  violent  sn  invective  as  that 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  and  where  Suillius  charges  him 
with  having  amassed  300,000,000  sesterces.  {Arm., 
13,  42.)  The  only  historical  authority  on  which  Sen- 
eca's memory  is  loaded  with  the  charse  of  usury,  is 
that  uf  Dio,  who  says  that  the  phiIoso)3ier  had  placed 
veiy  ]ai]gpe  juuds  oat  Mi  i»ter«ist  in  Britain,  and  that  hit 
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▼ezations  and  unielenUng  demands  of  payment  hid 
been  the  capse  of  insurrections  among  the  Britons. 
But  Die's  veracity  has  been  suspected  on  some  occa- 
sions ;-and  as  for  the  colour  si ven  to  the  imputation 
by  the  passage  quoted  from  Tacitus,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  occurs  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  enraged  enemy.  These  imputed  faults  could 
scarcely  escape  a  hint  from  Juvenal  slthoud)  he  had 
made  use  of  him  before  as  a  contrast  to  Nero,  aikl 
aeems  generally  favourable  to  his  character.— Sene- 
ca's share  in  the  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  her 
son,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  drew  up  the  pallia- 
tive account  of  it,  bears  still  harder  on  bis  fame.  The 
aavage  mode  of  the  assassination,  and  the  meanneas 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  to  her,  a  circumstance 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modem  ideas  at- 
tach to  it,  as  affecting  the  future  happineas  and  con- 
dition of  the  departed  spirit,  reflect  incredible  disgrace 
on  all  concerned.  Retribution  soon  overtook  these 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of  a  wicked  mas- 
ter. Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  usual  deacent  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  slightest  infusion  of  virtue  was  an  offence, 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  with  complacency  al- 
lowed the  most  respectable  of  his  adherents  to  be  tra- 
duced, and  among  them,  in  particular,  Seneca.  He 
was  charged  with  having  exorbitant  wealth,  above 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  yet,  with  unap- 
peasable avarice,  grasping  after  more:  his  rage  lor 
popularity  was  represented  as  no  less  violent ;  be  was 
accused  of  courting  the  affectiona  of  the  people,  and, 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas  and  the  beauty  of  his 
gardens,  hoping  to  vie  with  imperial  splendour.  In 
matters  of  taste  and  senius,  too,  and  especially  in  po- 
etic composition,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  become  the 
rival  of  bis  imperial  master.  The  skill  of  the  prince, 
moreover,  in  the  management  of  chariota,  was  reported 
to  be  with  him  a  matter  of  raillery.  {Ann.,  14,  52.) 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  thst  his  numerous 
villas,  his  extensive  gardens  and  sreat  riches,  whetted 
the  edffe  of  these  accuaations.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, m  which  he  offers  to  resign  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  aaks  permiasion  to  retire,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  apologetic  eloquence.  His  admissions  con- 
firm Die's  account  of  his  immoderate  riches  ;  but  the 
historian  probably  exaggerates  when  he  imputes  the 
insurrection  in  Briuin  to  his  exsctions.  From  this 
time  he  avoided  the  court,  and  lived  an  abstemious 
life  in  constant  danger.  Hia  works,  however,  show 
that  he  was  more  useful  in  retirement  than  while  fill- 
ing hiffh  oflices.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral.  Nero  now  sought  hia  destruction ; 
and  Piso's  conspiracy,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  party,  gave  an  opportunity.  {Toe.,  Ann.,  16, 
60,  seqq.)  His  death  took  place  in  the  following 
manner :  Sylvanus  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  sur- 
rounded Seneca's  msgnificent  villa,  near  Rome,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then  sent  in  a  centurion  to  sc- 
quaint  him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  that  be  should 
put  himself  to  death .  On  the  receipt  of  this  commsnd, 
he  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  then 
was  put  into  a  hot  bath :  this  was  found  ineffectual ; 
at  his  time  of  life,  saya  Tacitus,  the  blood  was  slow 
and  lanffuid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishing diet  to  which  he  bad  used  himself,  left  him  in 
a  feeble  condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  his  lege 
and  joinU  to  be  punctured.  After  that  operation  be 
began  to  Isbour  with  excruciating  pains.  Lest  his  suf- 
fering should  overpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife,  or 
the  siffht  of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for  bis  sensi- 
bility, he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  another  room.  He 
called  for  his  secretaries,  and,  aa  life  waa  ebbing  away, 
dictated  his  final  discourse.  Fatigued  at  last  with  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  requested  his  friend  Sta- 
tins Anneus,  whose  fidetity  and  medical  akill  he  had 
often  experienced,  to  administer  s  draught  of  bemlook. 
The  potion  waa  tfvallowed,  but  withoat  any  immediate 
uigiiizea  oy  vUWJ^v^pr^Lv, 
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efftet.  He  then  deaired  to  be  placed  in  m  warn  bath; 
and,  the  ?apoar  soon  OTerpowering  him,  there  breathed 
hi*  last.  Seneca*8  wife  was  permitted  to  live. — Ju- 
Tenal  bestows  high  commendation  on  Seneca,  and 
other  ancient  authors  as  well  as  JoTenal,  who  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  Seneca^s  works,  have  been  lavish  of 
their  praises.  Martial  takes  many  occasions  of  men- 
tioning him  with  some  commendatory  epithet.  Why 
did  St.  Jerome  saint  himt  T^e  reason  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Gifford  while  translating  Javenal. — "The  writer  to 
whom  you  refer  seems  to  have  used  the  term  without 
much  consideration.  In  Jerome's  time,  it  was  applied 
to  Christians  at  large,  as  the  g^eneral  distinction  from 
the  pagans.  Indeed,  it  was  given  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  received  baptism,  but  who  looked  forward  to 
it,  and  were  therefore  called  candidates  for  the  faith. 
It  could  be  only  a  chariuble  extension  of  this  term 
that  led  Jerome  to  place  Seneca  among  the  tancti; 
for  he  still  calls  him  a  stoic  philosopher.  The  case  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  certain  letters  were  ex- 
tant, which  were  said  to  have  passed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.    In  one  of  these  the  former  had  ex- 

Kissed  a  wish,  that  he  were  to  the  Romans  what 
ul  was  to  the  Christians.  This  Jerome  seems  to 
have  interpreted  as  an  evangelical  sentiment.  He 
therefore  plsced  Seneca  among  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters and  saints;  in  other  w^s,  he  presumptively 
styled  him  a  Christian,  though  not  born  of  Chriatian 
puents." — The  sketch  of  Seneca's  life  here  given, 
when  checked  by  the  authorities,  will  not  warrant  bia 
beinff  ranked  in  any  respect  with  the  first  Christian 
worthies.  His  earty  career  was  confessedly  irregular 
and  licentious.  This,  if  sincerely  repented  of,  might 
be  forffiven.  But  his  conduct  after  his  recall,  ma« 
king  allowance  for  the  calumny  and  wholesale  libel  of 
the  times,  was,  to  speak  of  it  in  measured  and  negative 
terms,  not  sitogether  commendable.  That  his  philo- 
sophical professions  had  some  occasional  influence 
on  his  imperial  pupil;  that  they  did  a  little  towards 
stemming  the  torrent  of  profligacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  concede :  but 
chat  the  practice  of  £e  preacher  too  frequently  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  his  preachinj^,  it  woukl  be 
nncandid^  to  deny.  Of  the  later  political  delinquen- 
cies he  Was  unquestionably  innocent.  With  respect 
to  Piso*8  conspiracy,  it  was  the  current  report  at 
Rome,  that  the  conspirators,  ther  having  employed 
Piso  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  deatroy  Piso  him- 
self, and  raiae  Seneca  to  the  vacant  throne ;  bpt  the 
conception  of  such  a  scheme  coiild  have  been  nothing 
short  of  madness.  Seneca  was  at  the  time  old  and 
infirm ;  and  his  tamperings  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  he  rigidly  taught,  and  with  the  self-denial  he  stoi- 
cally enforced  in  his  writings  as  what  the  wise  man  could 
undeniably  exemplify,  had  rendered  him  too  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  empire  safe  in  J)is  hands 
for  the  shortest  period  of  time.  In  respect  of  this 
charge  he  was  shamefully  treated.  But  nia  personal 
biography,  on  the  whole,  has  an  unfortunate  tendency. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  excellences  or  do' 
fects  as  a  writer,  or  of  the  caricature  and  priggishness 
of  the  Stoic  sect,  he  was  in  his  writing  an  earnest,  a 
hwhly-pretendin^,  and  apparently  a  sincere  advocate 
of  ascetic  severity.  When  the  professions  of  such 
persons  are  belied  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  the  in- 
terests of  society  csnnot  fail  to  suffer.  If  his  ministry 
was  corrupt,  his  behaviour  under  Nero's  frown  was 
not  magnanimous.  It  ia  true,  he  did  not  abandon  bis 
literary  pursuits;  but  his  resignation  was  lip-deep; 
and  his  exaggerated  affectation  of  sickneas  under  m- 
firmity,  his  anxiety  about  diet  and  fear  of  poiaon,  show 
that  his  fine  reasoning  and  great  calmness  when  doom- 
ed to  die,  his  excellent  discourses  and  ostentation  of 
firmneea,  had  more  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  na^ 
oral  and  sdf-posaesaad  nality.    His  calling  for  the 


I  paiticnlar  potson  (hemlock)  which  wu  given  to  crim* 
mala  at  Athena,  shows  that  philosophical  osteotatioB 
adhered  to  him  even  in  the  agoniea  of  death ;  for  he 
had  thus  expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  letters;  **eu 
euta  magnum  SoertUem  fecit :  Catoni  gUihtm  ssmi^ 
torem  libertatit  extorqiu,  magfuan  pturtem  dUnaurii 
gUfria.**  {Ep.  18.>-*His  character  and  love  of  Sto- 
ical paradox  are  admirably  dclmeated  by  Maaainger, 
who  had  considered  him  well ;  and,  thou^  the  quaint* 
ness  and  studied  point  of  his  manner  had  rendersd  him 
almost  indiscriminately  acceptable  to  the  readers  and 
writers  of  that  period,  the  shrewd  old  dramatist  bad 
thoroughly  appreciated  him  where  he  was  weak  u 
well  as  where  he  wsa  stroncr. — It  remains  that  wt 
consider  Seneca  aa  a  philoaopner  and  an  author.  Ha 
waa  the  principal  ornament  of  Stoiciam  in  bia  day,  and 
a  valuable  instructer  of  mankind.  If,  when  com- 
manded to  die,  neither  he  nor  his  nephew  Lucan  mtin- 
tained  to  the  utmost  the  dignity  of  i^loeophy,  the  in- 
firmity of  humsn  nature  may  plead  as  the  excuse. 
Some  little  vanity  may  appear  on  the  scene  of  Seneca's 
diasolution ;  but  there  was  nothing  cowardly  and  no^ 
thing  inconsistent.  As  a  writer,  he  was  exactly  mada 
of  that  atuff  which  invites  to  controversy*  To  sty 
that  his  style  is  faulty  ia  to  aay  no  more  than  that  hs 
lived  after  the  Augustan  age.  But  peifaaps  oor  admi- 
ration of  pun  atyle,  and  oor  deeire,  by  conatant  con- 
templation, to  impregnate  oor  own  with  the  aame  ^ 
it,  makes  ns  too  exclusive.  We  shall  lose  much  that 
is  instructive  and  vahiable  if  we  determine  to  read 
nothing  which  ia  not  perfectly  written.  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  as  well  as  Seneca  and  Lucan,  aro  beyond  the 
pale  of  best  Latinity.  Yet  who  would  relinquish  the 
possession  of  either.  Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that  Quin- 
tilian's  character  of  Seneca  ia  nothing  short  of  sbsoints 
condemnation.  He  aaka  why  he  should  have  been  so 
acrupuloua  in  omitting  Seoeca'a  name,  while  he  exam- 
ined every  different  atyle  of  eloquence,  if  he  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  close  of  his  discussion.  Ths 
spirited  and  poetical  annotator  of  Juvenal  is  right  in 
his  estimate  of  Seneca  to  a  ceruin  extent ;  but  surely 
he  bears  a  little  bard  on  Quintiltan,  as  be  avers  that 
the  great  critic  does  on  his  client.  In  various  pasea- 
gea  Quintilian  will  be  found  to  bestow  no  faint  praise 
upon  Seneca.  Suetoniua,  in  his  Caligula,  gives  the 
contradictory  opiniona  of  the  emperor  and  the  poblie 
rather  than  nia  own.  The  decision  of  Aulas  Gellini 
ia  unfavourable,  but  his  verdict  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  though  the  anecdotea  in  his  miscel- 
lany pleaaantly  fill  up  many  an  hiatua  in  the  email  talk 
of  classical  literature.  {Oitdkhft  CUuneal  JHt^ttin- 
/ton*,  p.  S86,  stfq.y^The  worka  of  Seneca  that  havs 
come  down  to  us  are  the  following t  1.  De  ht,  "On 
Anger,"  in  three  booka.  Lipeius  concludes,  from  a 
passage  of  this  treatise,  that  it  was  compoesd  in  the 
time  of  Caligula ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  this  is 
the  earliest  of  the  productions  of  Seneca,  since  it  tsaa- 
ceitained  with  sufiBcient  certointy  that  all  the  oiben 
were  compoeed  under  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipsins,  however,  has  been  diaputed. 
The  work  itself  is  well  written,  and  contaioa  some 
good  reasoning,  blended,  however,  with  some  exagge^ 
ation  as  regards  the  principles  of  the  porch. — S.  Di 
Cmtoiaiunu,  ad  Hehiam  moArem,  "  On  Consolation, 
addresaed  to  his  mother  Helvia."  Seneca  addressed 
this  work  to  his  mother  during  his  baniahment  to  Cor- 
aica,  to  console  her  not  only  under  the  misfortone  that 
bad  belkllen  her  in  bia  aentence,  but  under  all  that  hid 
ever  been  experienced  by  her.  It  ia  well  written,  and 
is  that  one  of  bia  worka  which  inspires  the  reader  with 
noat  eateem  for  the  moral  character  of  the  author.— 3. 
De  CanMoUHont,  ad  PolMmtt  **  On  Conaolation,  ad- 
dressed to  Polybius."  This  piece  wss  written,  sc- 
eoidiog  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  daring  the 
third' veer  of  fieneea'a  baniahment,  to  a  freedman  of 
Clati^as  aamed  Pdybias,  who  hid  lately  loet  a  biotb- 
uigiiizea  oy  ^.-jkj'k^^ix^ 
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•r,  ft  Toong  mtn  of  gtmi  pfomue.  It 
fine  pftSMgM,  bot  w  unwoithy  of  coming  ffoa  tbo  pon 
of  Senecft,  on  accoont  of  the  grow  llsttorf  with  which 
it  abounds.  Didorot,  in  hit  essay  on  the  Life  of  Sen- 
eca, has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  end 
Ruhkopf,  one  of  the  lateet  editors  of  Seneca,  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  path. — 4.  De  CatitolaHomt  ui  Jkfai^ 
dam.  Another  consoktory  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
had  lost  her  son.  It  is  a  tooching  and  eloquent  piece, 
and  was  written  under  Claudius,  after  the  return  of 
Seneca  from  eiile. — 5.  De  PrcmdeniU,  noe  qtuure 
boni*  wit  maU  MeddtnU,  cum  ni  Frovidentiat  **  On 
Providence,  or  why,  if  there  be  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence, evils  happen  to  the  good  V*  It  is  not  a  geneial 
dissertation  on  Providence,  but  meraly  an  attempt  to 
justify  Providence,  and  refute  the  cavils  ond  momrars 
of  the  discontented.  The  piece  ends  with  recom* 
mendinff  suicide  to  the  unfortunate  as  their  last  re^ 
uge !  It  was  written  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
forms  part  of  a  complete  treatise  on  ethics,  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  in  nit  letten.^.  De  Anmi  trtm' 
quiilUaie,  **  On  Serenity  of  Mind.*'  This  work,  writ- 
ten soon  after  the  return  of  Seneca  to  Rome,  has  not 
the  usual  form  of  his  productions.  It  is  pvecedod  by 
a  letter  of  Annwus  Sersnns,  in  which  that  friend 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disquietude,  and  disgust  of  Hfe, 
which  torment  him,  and  requests  his  advice.  Seneca 
replies,  and  shows  the  mode  in  whkh  this  mental  mal- 
ady may  be  combated.  — 7.  De  CaneUnOim  Mtpien- 
tit,  tive  quod  m  tapieniem  non  emiit  n^mrutf  **  Of 
the  firmness  of  the  ssfle,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  sufifer  no  injury.*'  This  woric  is  based  on  the 
principloe  and  paradoxes  of  the  porch.  It  is  addressed 
to  AnnsBos  Serenut. — 8.  De  Ciemeniuif  **  On  Clem- 
ency." Addressed  to  Nero.  It  was  in  Uiree  books, 
and  was  composed  during  the  second  yeaf  of  the 
prince's  reign.  The  subject  is  rather  the  mild  ad- 
ministration of  government.  A  greet  part  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  book,  are  lost.—- The  diction  in  this 
work  is  simpler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca. — ^9.  De  BrevUale  mia^  '^  On  the  shortnees 
of  life."  Addressed  to  Pftulinus,  the  father,  or  else 
the  brother  of  Seneca's  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the  station  of  Fretfectut  Awnonct.  Seneca  recom- 
mends htm  to  renounce  his  public  employments  in  a 
spirit  directly  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  urges  Se- 
renus  to  engage  in  public  affairs.  These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  the  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De  Vita  Beata,  **  On  a  Happy  Life."  Addressed 
to  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca.— 11.  De  Otie  met 
teceetu  tapientit,  "On  the  Leisure  or  Retirement 
of  the  Sage."  The  first  twenty-seven  chanters  are 
wanting.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding.— 12.  De  Benefietit,  **  On  Benefits." 
In  seven  books.  Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  work,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  and  the  duty  of 
him  who  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  ingratitude.  It  was  written  at  the  close  of  Sene- 
ca's life,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitude  of  his  villa. — 13.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fonr  letters,  addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior. 
Hiough  Seneca  has  given  to  thes^  pieces  an  episto- 
lary form,  they  are  rather  moral  treatises  on  various 
subjects.  We  find  in  them  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  a  real  treasure  of  practical  philosophy.  They 
were  written  daring  the  later  years  of  Seneca,  after 
his  retirement  from  court. — 14.  'AiroKoXoKMoffic, 
"The  Metamorphosis  into  a  Gourd."  A  Vanronian 
Satire,  directed  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is 
unworthy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  and  in  rery  bad 
Uste. — 15.  Naturalium  Quattionum  libri  vii.,  **  Sev- 
en books  of  Questions  on  Nature."  Independently  of 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  work 
has  the  accidental  merit  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  point  to  which  the  ancients  carried  their  scientific 
lesearches  without  the  aid  of  iMtroments.    Id 


ctsM  it  will  b«  fonnd  that  they  hxn  antieiptttd'  mod- 
em disooveriea.  *■  Tho  themy  of  earthquakes,"  saye 
Humbokit,  **  as  given  by  Seneca,  contains  the  germo 
of  bU  that  has  been  stated  in  our  own  times  eoncen- 
ing  the  action  of  elastic  vapours  enclosed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe."  {Voyage  aux  eotUriet  equtnoxior 
let,  vol.  1,  p.  318,  ed,  4to.)— We  have  also,  in  the 
early  editions,  femrteen  letUrt  of  Seneca  to  St.  Paul, 
or  of  the  apostle  to  the  philosopher,  which  were  at 
one  time  received  aa  genuine,  bnt  are  now  regarded 
as  spurious.  And  yet  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine 
cite  them,  without  expressing  the  lesot  doubt  as  to 
their  authenticity.  It  may  be  remarited,  moreover, 
that  an  old  tradition  in  the  church  makes  an  intimate 
friendship  to  have  subsisted  between  St.  Paol  and 
Seneca.  This  tradition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
mere  feUe,  and  derivee  considerable  sopnort  from  the 
singular  resemblance  that  has  been  found  to  exist  be- 
tween many  passages  from  the  writings  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.  (Consult  SckoU,  Siti,  lot.  R/m.^ 
vol.  2,  p,  44d,  teqq.)  Neither  is  there  anything  im- 
prebable  in  this  tradition  as  regards  the  time.  The 
apostle  is  svpoosed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  61  A.D.  The  pntorian  prefect  allowed 
him  to  ocoumr  a  separate  dwelling,  with  a  soldier  for 
a  guard.  This  prefoct  was  Bnnhus,  the  friend  of  Sen- 
eca; and  the  latter,  it  is  Tory  natural  to  suppose, 
hesnl  of  the  new-comer  through  him. 


deed,  may  have  received  some  information  respectinff 
the  spostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  proprator  of 
Achaia,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  own  brother,  who,  having  passed  by 
adoption  into  another  family,  had  taken  the  name  or 
Juniue  Anmras  Gsllio.  The  Roman  governor  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  apostle  in  hie 
letters  home. — ^There  are  also  seme  trsgedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.  Quintilian  supposes  that  tlM  Medea  i»  his 
composition ;  while,  according  to  others,  the  Troadet 
and  the  Hippohitat  were  also  written  by  him.  and  the 
Agamemium,  Areulet  Farentf  Tkyettet,  and  Herew- 
let  in  (Eta^  were  composed  by  his  father.  Lipeiue 
has  imsgined  that  the  Medea,  which  he  regards  as  the 
beet  of  these  trsgedies,  wss  written  by  Seneca  the 
philoeopher,  and  that  the  rest  were  the  productions  of 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  Hred  in  the  time  of 
Trajam  Moat  critics,  following  the  first  part  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Lipsius,  assign  the  Medea  to  Seneca, 
but  they  likewise  sscribe  to  him  the  Hippolytut^ 
Agamemnen,  and  TVoo^ ;  and  some  of  them  givo 
this  Istter  piece  the  preference  to  the  Medea.  Tho 
remaining  trsgediee  tney  consider  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  various  writers,  sppended  to  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  by  editors  or  copyists.  As  to  theee  composi- 
tions, it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tragedy 
among  them.  AH,  even  the  Medea,  are  defective  in 
plan  and  in  the  management  of  the  piece ;  they  are 
all  barren  of  action  and  full  of  declamation.  We 
find  in  them,  it  is  true,  occasional  bold  thoughts,  and 
expressions  approaching  the  sublime,  but  they  are  of- 
ten miaplaceo.  They  are  modelled  after  the  Greek 
tragedies,  but  are  rery  hi  from  beinff  good  eepiea,  and 
ere  generally  fatiguii^  by  reason  of  the  exsmiatioQ 
and  emphatic  tone  which  reign  throughout.  The  bcwt 
editions  of  Seneca  are,  that  of  Lipeius,  ArUw.t  165S, 
fol.  (the  best  of  his  five) ;  that  cum  notit  variorum^ 

Kinted  at  Amsterdam,  1673,  8  vols.  8vo;  that  of 
ubkopf,  Lipt.,  1797-1811,  6  vols.  8vo ;  of  the  phil- 
oeophieai  worics,  that  of  Bouillet,  Pons,  1827-90,  5 
vols.  8vo,  forming  psrt  of  the  coHeetion  of  Lemaire. 
The  best  editioos  of  the  tragedies  sepaiately  are,  that 
of  Grooovius,  Lugd.  Bat.^  1661,  8vo;  that  of  Baden, 
Lipt,,  1831,  8vov  3  vols. ;  and  that  of  Pierrot,  Paris, 
183^-39,  3  vols.  8to,  fetming  part  of  Lemaire's  col- 
leciion. 

Snii5ifts,  I.  a  nation  of  Gallia  Transalpina,  who, 
niMler  lSi»  eondnet  of  BwmHis«  invaded  Italy  t&d  pi- 
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wgdi  RodM.  Tber  •ftarwud  letlled  In  UmMa,  on 
t£e  coast  of  the  Asiatic.  AAer  some  Tears  of  con- 
flict -with  the  Romans  they  were  expelled,  or  rather 
exterminated,  A.U.G.  471.  {Pdyb.,  2,  19.)  Urj, 
however,  makea  the  date  of  this  event  some  years  ear- 
lier. (Ltv.,  EpU.t  ll.K-II.  A  people  of  Germany. 
{Vid.  Semnones.) 

Skptimxus  I.  or  TiTvs  SbftimIus,  a  Roman  knight, 
intimate  with  Horace,  and  to  whom  the  latter  address- 
ed one  of  his  Odes  (2,  6).  He  sppears,  from  the 
words  of  Horace  on  another  occasion  (Eifist.,  1,  3,  9, 
4eqq\  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  Moses ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  scholiasts,  he  composed  lyric 
pieces  and  trmdies.  None  of  his  productions  have 
reached  us. — II.  Aulus  Septimius  Severn*,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  was  high- 
ly esteemed  for  his  lyric  talents,  but  none  of  his  pieces 
have  reached  us.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
OpuscuU  RurtJia  or  OptucuU  jRun's,  consisting  of 
several  books  ;  snother  was  called  Fdisea^  in  ^ich 
he  ssng  the  praises  of  his  villa  amon^  the  Falisci. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  was  peculiar  in  its  kind,  esch 
line  being  composed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pynhic. 
Wemsdorff  ascribes  to  him  the  Moretum^  a  poem 
commonly  assigned  to  Viigil.  (Burmanii,  id  Anthol. 
Lot.,  lib.  I,  ep.  27.— Wenwitor/,  Poet.  Lat.  Mm., 
vol.  2,  p.  247,  seqq.y^Ul.  Q.  Septimius,  the  transla- 
lor  of  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis  into  Latin,  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocleeian. 
(K«{.  Dictys  I.) 

Sbquana  (cslled  by  Ptolemy  Zejrovovea),  a  river  of 
Gallia  Transalpina,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the  .£dui, 
and  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  Paris  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  now  the  Seine.    ( Cas.,  B.  G.,  1, 1.— Id.  t^.,  8,  87.) 

SbquIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Transalpina,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  iEdui  and  Linffones, 
and  was  separated  from  them  by  the  Arar ;  while  it 
was  parted  from  that  of  the  Helvetii  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Jura.  Their  countiy  answers  to  the  modem 
Departmens  du  Doubt  el  du  Jura.  (C<2«.,  B.  G.,  1, 
9.— Id.  ih.,  6,  12,  &c.) 

Sbbapbom  or  Sbsapion,  I.  a  name  siven  to  the 
temples  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  of  which  Uiere  were  a 
great  number.  (Creuzer,  Dionynu,  p.  181.)— II.  A 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandrea,  and  one 
of  the  two  temples  in  which  the  famous  librsiy  was 
deposited.  {Vtd.  Serapis,  and  Alexandrea.) — III. 
Another  temple  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  situate  to  the 
south  of  Hero6polis.  A  settlement  grew  up  sround  it ; 
and  the  place  was  also  famous  for  being  the  middle 
point  in  the  road  from  north  to  south.  {Hannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  488.)— IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapis at  Rome,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  erected  by  Cai^ 
acalla.     (Vid.  Serapis.) 

Sbbapion.     Vtd.  Serapeum. 

SbbapIon,  I.  a  physician  of  Alexandrea,  the  auc- 
cessor  of  Pbilinus,  in  what  was  called  the  Empiric 
school  (i.  e.,  the  school  of  observation  snd  experience.) 
In  consequence  of  the  great  extension  which  he  gave 
to  this  system,  he  is  reearded  by  some  ss  its  inventor. 
(CeU.,  Prof,  p.  3.)  Mead  believes  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Erasistratua,  from  his  having  found  the 
aame  of  Serapion  on  a  medal  discovered  at  Smyrna ; 
but  thia  opinion  is  untenable.  {Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  483,  eeqq.) — II.  An  epifframmatic 
poet,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  we  time  of 
Trajan.  One  of  his  epigrams  is  preserved  in  the  An- 
thology. (Ja£o&«,  CaUU.  Poet.  Epig.,  s. «.)— III.  An 
Alexandrean  rhetorician.  {Suid.,  ed.  KuMt.,  vol.  3,  p. 
284(— IV.  A  philosophical  poetof  Alexandrea.  (F^., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  396.  b.  P.) 

SsBlns  or  Sabapis,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  oi  the  name, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapis, 
we  are  assured  by  PInureh,  was  none  other  than  Osi- 
lis  himself.  {Plut.,  de  Sid,,  c.  28.)  Diodorus  Sica- 
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lot  nwkes  the  time  dodavatiMi  (1,2);  and  iaahyoui 
of  Martianos  Capella  we  find  both  these  names  as- 
signed to  one  god :  **  Te  Serapim  Ndus,  Mempiua 
venermtur  Oeirim."  (Hymn,  ad  Sol.)  The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from,  the  connexion  of  the 
name  of  Serapis  with  that  of  Isis.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  nthors  ss  the  consort  of  this 
goddess,  which  shows  that  they  resarded  Serapis  as 
another  title  of  Oairis.  Diogenes  Laertius,  CtemeDB 
of  Alexandrea  {Strom.,  6,  p.  45),  and  Macrobtus  (&U., 
1,  20),  to  whom  we  might  add  many  other  authors, 
spesk  of  Isis  and  Serapia  as  the  greet  divinities  of  :hs 
Egyptians.  Yet  the  same  autmrs  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  Osiris  and  Serapia.  Thus,  Plutaich 
aaserts  that  Serapia  was  Osiris  after  he  had  changed 
hia  nature,  or  after  he  had  passed  into  the  sobterraoe- 
an  world ;  and  it  is  apparently  in  conformity  with  this 
idea  that  Diodorus  calls  him  the  Egyptian  Pluto. 
{Cuper.t  Harpoer.t  p.  85.)  Jablonski,  after  having 
regarded  Osiris  as  simply  the  orb  of  the  sun,  obuini 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  nature  and  distinction  of 
Serepis.  The  latter,  according  to  this  author,  repre- 
sented the  sun  in  iht  winter  months,  after  be  had 
passed  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  had  reached  the 
latter  days  of  his  career ;  or  the  solar  Osiris,  after  be 
had  entered  upon  the  period  of  his  decrepitude  in  the 
month  of  Athyr.  Osiris  then  descended  to  the  ekades, 
and  it  was  at  this  era  that  he  became  Serapia.  {Pri- 
^uard,  Analyeie  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  89,  eeqq.) 
— II.  Another  and  later  Egyptian  deity,  whose  autoe 
and  worehip  were  brought  from  Sinope  to  Alexandrea, 
during  the  reign  of  Pu>lemy  Soter.  A  curiooa  pas- 
eage  in  Tacitus  {Hiet.,  4, 83)  gives  us  the  legend  con- 
nected with  this  singuisr  affair.  The  worahip  of  this 
Serapis  had  not  been  confined  to  Sinope,  but  bed 
apreed  alone  the  coeeta  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  deitj 
was  regarded  by  marinera  in  this  ousrter  aa  the  patron 
of  maritime  traffic.  His  fame  had  even  travelled 
eaatward,  and  a  temple  anciently  raised  to  him  in  Bab- 
ylon waa  repaired  and  adorned  by  Alexander.  Ptole- 
my's object  in  brinffing  the  worship  of  this  divinity  into 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  blind  supenti- 
tions  directed  in  that  country  againat  a  seafaring  life 
might  be  counteracted  by  other  auperaiitions  of  a  more 
useful  tendency.  In  whst  way  hia  worahip  was  blend- 
ed with  that  of  the  earlier  Serapia  we  are  unable  to 
aay.  Poeaibly  there  were  aome  general  poinu  of  re- 
aemblance  in  the  attribotea  of  the  two  deities,  snd  aome 
sccidental  similarity  in  name.  Be  this  ss  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  worship  of  the  letter  Serapie  eoon  merged  in 
itself  that  of  the  earlier  Osiris,  snd  Jupiter- Serapis 
became  the  great  divinity  of  Alexandrea.  (Compare 
Creuzer,  Dumueue,  p.  183,  seqq.) 

SBRBONie,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and 
near  Mount  Casius.  Pliny  makea  it  to  have  been  150 
miles  long.  Strabo  assigns  it  200  stadia  of  length 
and  50  of  breadth.  It  had  communicated  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  waa  filled  up  <» 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makes  Typhon  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  thia  lake  or  morass,  and  the 
Egyptiana  called  its  opening  the  breathing-plaee  of 
T^j^um.  The. place  haa  taken  the  name  of  Seheket' 
BardoU,  from  a  lung  of  Jeruaalem  of  that  name,  who 
died  at  Rhinocolura  on  his  return  from  sn  expedition 
into  Egypt. 

Sbbbs,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Isaac  Voasius,  in  hit 
commentary  on  Pomponiue  Mela  {ad  Pomp.  Mel ,  S, 
27),  obaervea,  that  whoever  doubts  the  identity  of  the 
Seree,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  with  ihe  mod- 
ern Chineae,  may  as  well  doubt  whether  the  sun  which 
now  shines  be  the  ssme  with  that  which  formerly  im- 
parted liffht :  **  Sinenses  hodiemos  antiquorum  Sent 
esse  quidubitat,  is  quoque  dubitet  licet  idemne  nunc  «/- 
queolimsolluxerit."  An  eminent  geographer  of  B»r« 
recent  timea,  M.  Malte-Brun  {System  of  Georrtpkif, 
vol.  2,  p.  462.— Compare  the  note  of  the  Englieh  tiane- 
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laior),  hM  Tentnnd,  bowtyer,  in  opposition  to  an  optn- 1 
.  ion  80  potUiTsly  azpresaed,  to  consider  Sorics,  or  the 
coontry  of  the  Seres,  es  including  merely  the  western 
puts  of  Tkibetf  StrtHagur^  CoMhmere,  UuU  Thibet, 
and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  IMiU  BnMaritL,  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Monray,  in  a  pa- 
per inserted  in  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinboigh  (vol.  8,  p.  171),  maintains,  in  accordance 
with  Vossins,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Seres  with 
the  natives  of  China.  Thia  latter  production  we  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  extremely  interesting  snd  satisfactory, 
and  to  be  baaed  in  nart  upon  the  narrative  of  Ptolemy 
the  geographer,  ana  in  part  upon  various  discoveries 
made  by  modem  travellers  in  the  mountainous  reffions 
of  Asia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  India.  This 
subject  has  likewise  been  dtscusoed  in  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal  (voL  1,  p.  63 ;  8,  p. 
X95;  6,  p.  204;  7,  p.  32).— As  Ptolemy  is  our  chief 
authority  in^settlinc  this  long-agiuted  question,  his 
statement  is  entitled  to  the  first  notice,  although  he  is 
hi  from  being  the  earlieat  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Seres.  According  to  this  |[eograpber  {Ptd.^ 
Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm,,  p.  26,  sef^.),  it  appeara  that  the 
aaeota  of  a  Macedonian  mercnant,  on  their  way  from 
Hierapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Eupdiratee  and 
Tigria,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbetana, 
the  capital  of  Media ;  then  passing  through  the  PyUs 
Caspio,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and 
Margiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bac- 
tra ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mountainoua  coun- 
try of  the  Comedos,  and  reached  a  phice  in  ScythJa 
called  AtBivoc  iropyof,  the  Sume-  Castle  or  Tower  of 
Stone;  from  thia  apot  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica, 
they  were  travelling  during  the  space  of  seven  months. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Stone-C/aatle  aeema  never  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  veiv  recently. 
Dr.  Hager,  in  his  Numismatical  Hiatory  of  the  Chinese 
{Deecrtptian  dee  MedaiUee  Chxnoieee  du  Cabinet  Im- 
perial de  France^  frecedA  d^un  Eetai  du  Numxamor  > 
tiqiu  Ckmoise :  par  J.  Hager. — Compare  Claee.  Jour., 
vol.  1,  p.  64),  considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been 
ths  same  with  the  TasKkand  of  modem  timea,  and  the 
principal  city  of  eaatem  Tvarkistan,  Thia,  indeed,  he 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences, 
bat  from  the  obvious  etymofogy  of  its  Tartar  name ; 
Tosh  signifying  **  a  stone,**  waSjuand  '*  a  csstle,"  **  tow- 
er," or  **  fortress.'*  And  in  this  etymolooy  he  is  con- 
6nned  by  parallel  instances  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his 
description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  other  works.  The  route  of  the  car- 
arana,  after  leaving  the  Stone-Castle  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  east,  is  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity. Ptolemy*s  only  source  of  information  respecting 
this  pert  of  their  journey  seems  to  have  been  the  ver- 
bal statements  of  the  tradera  themaelves.  They  in- 
formed him  that  the  time  occupied  by  thia  part  of  the 
undertaking  was  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction 
along  which  they  proceeded  inclined  from  eaat  a  little 
to  ihb  aouth.  Marinua,  the  geographer,  as  quoted  by 
Ptolemy,  computes  these  seven  months'  travel  st 
86,200  stadia;  Ptolemy,  however,  Uking  into  con- 
sideration the  slow  progress  which  the  caravans  must 
necessarily  mske  in  passing  over  mountains  more  or 
Ism  covered  with  snow,  snd  in  stopping  at  varioua 
pUu:es  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one 
half,  and  makes  the  spsce  traversed  during  these  seven 
months  to  have  been  about  18,100  8tadit,or  ITOOgeo- 
graphical  miles.  It  appears  unnecesssiy  here  to  enter 
into  the  computation  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  made 
by  the  Greek  geographer.  {Ptol.^  Geoffr.^  ed,  Eratm-i 
p.  1 13,  et  aeqq.)  The  computation  of  Mannert^  bow- 
ever,  is  followed.  This  writer  obeervee,  thst  the  dimi- 
nution is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmoo : 
("In  derEraamischen  griechischen  Ansgabe  ist  dieee 
Yerkldnennig  nnrichtig  aosgediiickt.'*)    Suffice  it  to 


taj,  that,  to  one  who  examhies  the  text  with  caro 
and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not 
actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to  have  been  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  Singanf  the  chief  city  of  the  mod- 
ern province  of  Shen-ei  in  China.  {Mamnertt  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  506.  >— Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment, 
with  what  we  have  thua  far  stated,  the  account  given 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  bimaelf.  {PtoUm,,  Geogr.j  p. 
414.)  'H  ifipuai  nepiopi^enut  &'k6  /lev  dvoeuc  17  ka- 
r^  'l/ioov  6povc  ^Kv6i^.  'Aird  6i  dpicntv,  ayvwmp 
y^'  dftoiuc  ^  KOi  dir*  dvaroXuv  &yvuaT(,>  y^.  'Afro  6i 
fteofi/tSpiac  r^  re  Xoiir^  fiipei  r^f  ^urdc  FoTyot;  'IvStr 
«7f  KOI  iri  2ivatC'  "  Serica  ia  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Scythia  beyond  Imaus  {Seythia  extra  Imaum) ;  on 
the  north  by  unknown  land,  as  well  as  on  the  eaat ;  on 
the  aouth  by  the  remaining  portion  of  India  beyond 
the  (Hngea,  and  also  by  the  Sins."  The  geogrspher 
then  proceeds  to  sute  {ibid.) :  'Optf  6k  6ii^ev  Ir^ 
pui^t  rd  re  naXwfieva  'Awi6a,  ira2  ruv  Av^oxMrv  r6 
hvaro'XtKbv  fUpo^j  koi  rn  Ko^fuva  'Aofupata  6pih 
Kai  tQv  Kaaiiiv  t6  ivaToXiKOv  ftipog,  aai  rd  Odyoth 
pov  6pof,  in  dk  Tuv  ^YtfUidGv  koi  'ZtfpiKuv  aahivfiivuv 
rd  avaroJUamf  fiipoc,  adi  t6  icaXovfuvov  'Orrop6xo/S^. 
"Mountaine  interaect  Serica;  namely,  tne  range 
which  is  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  pert  of  the 
Auxakiaa  chain,  together  with  those  that  are  denomi- 
nated Asminaa,  the  eaatem  part  of  the  Casisn  ranges 
Mount  ThaguroB,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Montes 
Emodi  and  the  Seric  chain  as  they  are  atyled,  and 
what  ie  called  Ottorokorraa."  The  continuation  of  the 
Auxakian  chain  is  in  the  Russian  province  of  Irkutchk; 
the  Aamirsan  Mountains  are  those  which  form  the  bo9- 
thera  boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi;  the  Caaian  range 
extends  from  the  countiy  of  the  Chochotes  for  the 
most  part  along  the  Chinese  wall  towarda  the  Bortb' 
eaat ;  Mount  Tbaguron  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian Mountaina,  which  atietch  from  the  Hoang-ha 
towards  the  north ;  the  eaatero  part  of  the  Montee 
Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northern 
Thibet  towsrds  the  southern  part  of  the  Chineae  prov- 
ince of  Sken-ei,  while  Ottorokorraa  is  its  continuation, 
fraveraing  the  province  of  Shen-si^  and  giving  riae  to 
numerous  tribntsries  of  the  Hoang-ho.  (mannertf  Ge- 
ogr,,  vol.  4.  p.  495.)  The  geographer  next  proceeda  to 
deecribe  the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
streams  in  particular  flow  throush  the  srester  part  ol 
the  couotrv  of  the  Seres  {^tafipiovtn  oi  &00  fidXurra 
irorofm  rd  iroXv  r^p  S^pixiH^),  the  (Echardes  {Oixapt- 
d^r)  and  the  Bantisus  (Bovreoof).  (The  Erasmian 
edition  of  Ptolemy  cells  this  river  Bavrnf.)  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources  :  one  among 
the  Auxakian  Mountaina  under  the  61st  parallel  of 
latitude ;  a  aecond  farther  to  the  aootheast,  among  the 
Aamircan  Mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  47i :  and 
the  third  much  farther  to  the  weat,  among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  under  the  44th  psTalle).  The  CEchardes» 
from  this  description  of  it,  appeara  to  be  no  other  than 
the  modem  Sdanga.  The  Baotisus,  the  second  river 
which  is  mentioned,  risee  in  the  Caaian  chain,  on  the 
bordera  of  Serica,  to  the  aoolhwest  of  one  of  th» 
sources  of  the  CEchardes,  under  the  4dd  parallel,  runa 
towarda  the  sonthesst  to  the  Montes  Emodi,  for  the 
distance  of  about  four  degreea,  and  here  receivea  a 
aecond  arm.  Thia  laat  branch  riaes  among  the  Mon- 
tes Emodi  under  the  '87th  parallel.  {CharU  dee 
P/o^Munis,  appended  to  Vkeree  Geegr.)  From  thie 
map  it  will  appear  that  the  6l8t  parallel  nearly  coin- 
eidea  with  the  mouth  of  the  Boryathenee,  and  the  43d 
neariy  with  that  of  Byxantium.  The  parallel  of  37  ia 
one  desree  north  of  that  of  Rhodee  by  the  aame  map. 
Eight  degreea  eastward  of  the  spot  where  these  two 
arms  unite,  the  Bantisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Ottorokorras.  It 
wouM  be  difficult  for  one  at  the  present  day,  who  had 
to  describe,  from  mere  oral  sUtemenU,  the  Hoang-hs 
in  tbt  Mriier  put  of  iu  coone,  to  do  it  more  tccv- 
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ntely  thin  Ptolemy  has  done ;  for  U»t  the  BAQfcniM 
end  Hotng'^  wn  one  «nd  4he  same  rtYcr  hardly  ad- 
miti  of  a  doobc  lu  nortbem  arm,  the  Olan-Muzen, 
liset  ID  the  country  of  the  Chochotes,  or  Calmudu  of 
Hoho>Nor,  among  the  moontaina  which  bound  the 
deaert  of  Gobi,  and  to  the  northeaat  of  it  riaea  the  St- 
mini,  which  moat  therefore  be  one  of  the  aouicea  of 
the  CSchardea.  The  Hoang-ho  takea  ita  courae  to- 
warda  the  sootheaat,  in  order  to  nnito  with  ita  tooth- 
em  arm,  the  HartU'Muzetij  which  riaea  in  the  aouthem 
chain  of  moant^na  between  China  and  Thibet,  and 
directa  ita  conm  to  the  northeaat  After  thia,  the 
united  atieama  take  a  high  northerly  direction,  crosa- 
ing  the  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  the  south, 
paaa  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-enter  China 
proper.  Of  the  northern  pact  of  their  courae  Ptole- 
my makea  no  mention,  for  a  teiy  natural  reaaon,  be- 


i  it  paaaea  far  beyond  the  ancient  caravan  rouiea. 
They  make  their  afmearance  again  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Serica,  where  Ptolemy  again  men- 
tiona  them,  and  where  he  plaeea  the  third  tributary, 
probably  tha  Hari-ko,  From  all  that  baa  been  said,  it 
loUowa,  aa  an  irreaiatible  consequence,  that  the  Serica 
of  antiquity  comprehenda  the  eaatem  portion  of  the 
country  of  the  Ckoehotes^  the  Chineae  province  of 
Shen-n  and  uHwMogrul  Tortery  from  the  nortbe^  con- 
finea  of  China  aa  (ar  as  the  aouthem  limita  of  Siberia. 
(AfafiM^rt,  ubi  «ttpra.)-^D'Anville,  it  ia  true,  gives  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  aomewhat  different  view 
of  tbia  quarter.  But  D*Anrille  eired  in  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  the  false  repreaentations  given  by 
Mercator  to  the  rivers  of  Serica,  iu  hia  mapa  illnatrating 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  Still,  the  authoritjr  of  the 
French  geographer  ia  valvable  aa  far  aa  it  goes,  aince  he 
so  far  makea  Serica  a  portion  of  China  aa.  to  cooaider 
^ra,  ita  metropolia,  identical  with  Kantcheon  in  the 
modem  province  of  Shefi-ti.  {D^AimUe^  GSogr*  Ane. 
mbreg.,  vol.  2,  p.  826. — ItL,  RtchereheM  Giagr.  et  Hit- 
Uriquf  tur  la  Seriqiu  des  Anciens.  — ^  Memoiru  de 
rAcademie  det  InscripHoiUt  vol.  83,  p.  678,  et  teqq.) 
In  pointing  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemy  {PtoUm^ 
Geogr, — Compare  Marmertt  vol.  4,  p.  506)  makes 
mention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routea,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced . 
at  the  city  of  Tanais,  situato  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  aame  name  (the  modern  Don),  and  nn  onward 
to  the  fartheat  east.  It  waa  by  means  of  this  route 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  hia  information  respecting  what 
are  now  the  Volga  and  Jeik,  of  which  nothing  waa 
known  before  hia  time  by  the  Greeks.  He  learned  also 
the  existence  of  the  mountainous  chaina  along  the  south- 
em  confines  of  Siberia,  and  waa  enabled  to  give  a  tol- 
erably conect  account  of  their  aituation  and  direction. 
He  even  puahed  hia  inquiries  aa  far  aa  the  laaedones, 
the  most  remote  people  to  the  east.  All  this  informa- 
tion he  obtained  from  the  tradera.  No  Greek  aeems 
ever  to  have  underuken  thia  long  and  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  mannera  and  language  of  the 
▼arioua  predatory  tribea  which  roamed  along  thia  vaat 
tract  of  country,  the  attempt  would  have  ezpoeed 
themaelvea  to  certain  deatroction,  and  their  meichan- 
diae  to  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  Nomades.  The 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  haa  iuat  been 
made,  muat  have  belonged  to  aome  one  of  tbe  native 
tribee  in  thia  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kiigiah  Tar- 
tare  who  at  the  preaent  day  cany  on  the  Ruaaia  inland 
traffic  with  the  countries  to  the  sooth.  In  this  way, 
and  in  thia  alone,  can  we  satiaiactorily  account  for  the 
knowledge  poasessed  by  the  Greeka  of  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  and,  at  the  aaroe  time,  for  the  very 
loeee  and  general  nature  of  their  inlbcmation.  The 
moat  eastern  people  with  whom  the  caravan  route  had 
eommontcation  appear  to  have  .been  the  laaedmiea. 
They  would  aeem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  la- 
aedonee  of  Herodotua,  whom  that  hiatoorian  aamea  aa 
<ha  moat  remote  Bation4»f.  the  nortbaart.  (libv  4^«.  13 
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and  87).  If  an  opinion  may  be  ventured  respeetiii| 
them,  it  would  he  that  they  coincide  with  tke  modem 
KaUou  of  Mongolia  in  Chinese  Tartary.  {Mumtrt, 
ubi  altera.)  Ptolemy,  in  one  part  of  bis  work,  coasid- 
en  this  nation  as  a  part  of  Serica,  inasmuch  as  tbsf 
were  under  the  away  of  the  Serea.  In  has  eighth 
book,  however,  he  calls  them  a  Scythian  race,  aad 
even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  *liToiiduv  XnOuai 
among  the  Greeka.  ( PtoUm, ,  (y^fl^r.-^Compare  Jf oa- 
nertt  ubi  supra,)  These  Issedones  had  cities  of  their 
own,  and  were,  of  courae,  aome  degrees  removed  from 
the  bazbariam  of  the  Nomadic  atate.  Their  ciiies 
moat  alao  have  beea  well  known,  aince  Ptolemy  givsi 
ua  the  longeat  day  of  two  of  them.  Thia  nation  appean 
to  have  formed  the  link  of  communication  between  the 
canvan  tradera  and  the  countiy  of  the  Seres,  a  circuat- 
atanee  which  arose  from  their  being  in  subjection  to 
the  Seres,  all  immediate  acceaa  to  whom  waa  dehaiisd 
the  merchant*  Two  citiea  close  to  the  borders  of 
China  aeem  to  have  been  the  marte  of  tb j)i  traffic :  'la- 
midiw  29/MJn7,  ao  called  from  ite  having  among  its 
inhahitanta  Serea  aa  well  -aa  Issedones,  and  ^poodxt* 
farther  to  the  eootheast.  It  is  curious  to  compim 
with  what  has  just  been  stated  a  paasage  from  Ammi- 
anua  Marcellinua,  in  which  be  niiakea  mentkm  of  the 
Serea.  According  to  thia  writer  (ilimiiiaiciia  Marcel- 
tenia,  28,  6,  p.  266,  ed,  EmeBti)^  a  high,  circular,  and 
continuoua  wall  auirounda  the  land  of  w  Seres.  **h 
orbi*  spedem  eoMtrUB  eelwrum  aggerum  sunumiaUs 
ambiuiU  Saras,"  la  not  thia  a  deacription  of  the 
great  wall  of  China  which  encloses  the  country  of  the 
north  t  When  this  writer  speaka  of  the  western  tide 
of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  of  the  caravans  beyond  the 
Stone  Castle,  he  makea  no  mentk>n  whatever  of  any 
wall,  which  in  reality  doea  not  eziat  on  this  side,  bet 
only  on  the  north.— The  sscond  {Mannert,  vol  4,  p. 
611.— Plo^.,  Geagr.,  U  17)  of  the  routea  alluded  to 
above  proceeded  from  Palimbothra,  the  modem  Pa/sa 
on  the  Grangea,  in  a  northeast  diractioa  through  Thibet, 
and  from  tMoce  along  the  southern  arm  of  the  Baoti- 
sua  or  Hoamg-hOf  in  an  eaatem  direction  to  Sera. 
Tbia  ia  precisely  the  same  route  which  the  Jeaoiti 
Groebner  and  D*Orville  took  in  the  aeventeendi  cea- 
tury.  (Tktvenot,  Divers  Voyages,  fol,  vol.  2.)  It 
ia,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  moat  frequented.  By 
it  the  people  of  India  obtained  the  sUk  and  other 
productiona  of  China,  concealing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  nativea  ef  the  weat,  the  troe  quarter  wheoce 
theae  commodiiiea  were  brought.  The  Europeans 
received  the  ailk  of  which  they  were  in  quest  from 
the  bands  of  the  Indiana,  and,  in  anewer  to  their  in- 
quiriea  reapecting  the  country  which  produced  it,  thef 
only  received  auteroente  that  were  calculated  to  lead 
them  astray.  The  truth,  however,  could  not  remain 
long  coQceaM,  and  accordingly  we  find  even  Ptolemy 
in  posse^jBibn  of  the  trae  account.  The  natifea  of 
India  informed  him  ^at  Serica  and  the  city  of  Sera 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sina;  that  there  waa  another 
route  to  thia  quarter  beaidea  the  one  by  the  Stone  Cas- 
tle ;  and  that  thia  route  waa  through  India  by  the  way 
of  Palimbothra.  {Mannert^  ubi  supra.)  From  this 
laat-meDtkmed  city  the  route  in  qoeation  led  through 
India,  until,  having  proceeded  eight  degrees  north  of 
Palimbothra,  it  paaaed  over  the  high  mouotaios  io 
Northern  Thibet.  Hero  waa  aituate  the  city  of  Sots, 
havmg  on  ita  left  the  range  of  Imaua,  and  on  ite  right 
the  eaatem  portion  of  the  chain  denominated  Momea 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  lodit 
and  Sc^ca.  Farther  on  to  the  nortkieaat  was  a  city 
named  Chauxana,  and  then  the  way  proceeded  along  the 
aouthem  arm  of  the  Bautisus,  paaaing  by  the  city  of  Ore- 
aana.  The  route  then  led  to  the  city  of  Ottorokorra.  the 
capita]  of  a  people  named  Ottorokoiras,  ftom  whom 
the  eaateromoet  portion  of  the  Montea  Eosodi  leceived 
the  afoellation  of  Ottonkonaa.  We  now  stand  on 
gimuMl  with  which,  it  ia  cariooa  to  obaanre,  the  Gfseb 
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Ntra  to  1»T»  Ind  MUM  aequtiiiteiwe  1od|^  before  the 
time  of  Ptolemj.  Id  the  eariier  UAAbm  and  traditions 
of  the  Weat,  mention  is  made  of  a  people  named  Att»- 
corif  dweilnig  in  a  valley  which  was  always  wanned 
by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  and  protected  by  encir- 
cung  mountains  from  the  rode  biwts  of  the  north,  a 
people  closely  assimilated  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
aitaation  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans.  (Compare  Plin.t 
6, 17,  who  quotea  an  earlier  author,  Amometus.)^- Af- 
ter leaving  the  Ottorokoms,  the  route  led  by  Solona,  in 
a  northeast  directaoo,  to  tlie  city  of  Sera. — Kosmas 
Indicopleustes  {Kosmat  IndicopL,  MentfauCt  N.  ColL 
Patr.,  2,  137,  D.,  et  seqq.)  sutes,  that  the  Brahmins 
informed  him,  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Sinn  (TC^vtrCa)  through  Persia  into  the  Ro- 
man world,  80  aa  to  strike  Byvantium,  it  would  divide 
the  earth  into  two  eqoal  parts.  From  this  account 
elao,  loose  aa  it  is,  we  may  obtain  very  satisfoctory 
data  for  the  position  of  Series,  which  in  the  days  of 
Koemas  was  confounded  with  the  land  of  the  SiuB, 
both  of  them  beine  known  merely  as  the  country  of 
•ilk.— Among  modem  writezs,  the  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fidl  of  the  Roman  Empire'*  is.decidedlv  in 
favour  of  identifying  the  Seres  with  the  people  of  Chi- 
iiA  {Oibbon,  DeeUfu  and  Fail  of  dU  R.  £.,  c.  40),  and 
bis  extensive  and  accurate  learning  i»  sufficiently  well 
known.  But  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the 
•object  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  first 
OrienUl  scholars  of  the  present  day.  {lOa^^tk,  Tth 
btgattz  Historiquet  de  VAmU^  depiu  Ut  monarcku  dt 
CyruM  puqu'a  not  jours.,  p.  58.)  **  II  n'y  a  plus  de 
doute,"  obaerves  this  writer,  "  que  les  Seres  des  an* 
ciena  ne  soient  les  Chinois.  D'ainds  les  auteurs  Gfeca, 
lo  met  onp  designe  et  le  ver  ^  «ok  et  lee  habUanU  de 
Im.  Shique  ou  leis  Seres ;  or,  ce  fait  ddmontre,  que  le 
nom  de  ces  deniiers  leur  veoait  de  la  marebandise 
pvedeuse  que  les  peoples  de  I'Occident  aUaient  cber- 
eber  ches  eux.  En  Armenien,  Tinsecte  qui  prodnit 
la  soie  s'appelle  chiram,  nom  qui  ]ressemble  assez  au 
onp  te  Grecs.  11  est  natural  de  eroire  que  ces  deux 
mots  avaient  M  emprunt^  i  des  peuples  plus  Orien- 
taox.  C'est  ce  que  les  langues  Mogole  et  Mandchoue 
nous  donnent  la  facility  de  dtowntrer.  II  en  r^ultera 
qoe  le  nom  de  la  soie,  ches  les  anciena,  est  veritable- 
ment  originaire  de  la  partie  Orientale  de  I'Asie.  La 
•oie  s*appelle  sirkek  chez  les  Mogols,  et  sirghi  chez 
los  Maodchouz.  Ces  deux  nations  habitaient  au  nord 
•t  au  noid-est  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  presumable  qu*elles 
eossent  re^o  ces  dtoominations  des  peuples  Occiden- 
tauxt  D'nn  autre  cM,  le  mot  Chmois  sse  ou  szu, 
qoi  designe  la  soie,  montre  de  la  ressemblanee  avec 
Mtrffkk  ou  sirkek,  et  avec  le  a^p  des  Grecs.  Cette 
■aalofne  frappera  d*autant  plus  quand  on  saura  que, 
dans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  ae  prononce  pas, 
tandis  que  cette  finale  se  trouvait  vraisemblsblement 
daas  les  aneiens  dialects  de  la  Chine.  Mais  le  mot  co- 
j6en  sir,  qui  deeigne  ia  soie^  est  tout  a  fait  idendque 
avec  le  oifp  dee  Grecs,  qui  devait  se  prononcer  sussi 
Hr.  La  soie  a  done  donn^  son  nom  su  peuple  qui  la 
labriqnait  et  qui  Tenv^ait  dans  I'Occident,  et  les  Seres 
•ont  evidemment  les  Chinois,  quoi  qu*iBn  puissent  dire 
lee  g^ographes,  qui  ne  savent  employer  que  le  compas 
pour  cl^reher  I'emplacement  des  nationa."  Pxevioua 
to  the  appearance  of  the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  made,  its  author  had  already  published  a 
conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  Seres  in  one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day.  It  is  to  this  last  that  M.  Abel- 
Remueat,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  alludes  in 
tlie  foUowing  remarks  {Milanges  AsicUiqUes,  vol.  1, 
p.  390),  connrming,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  of 
IQaproCh.  Ce  que  Taiticle  consacr^  1^  la  Chine  offre 
do  plue  remarquable,  c*est  Tobservation  sur  rorigme 
do  nom  de  Siriqitet  cberehd  par  M.  Klaproth,  dans  le 
Aom  mteae  de  la  soie,  see,  en  Chinois,  qui  vraisembla- 
btement,  dit-il,  a  pu  ^tre,  dans  d*autres  dialectes  du 
BOid  do  la  Ch^  caiBng6  an  mr,  M.  Khproth,  ayant 
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ddja  public  ceCte  oon)eetuTe  ( Jmciim/ jlnafi^,  vol. 
3,  p.  348),  j'ai  en  Tocoasion  d'y  joindre  Pindication 
d'un  fait  qui  me  paratt  propre  a  la  chancer  en  certi- 
tude: c*est  qu'en  effet,  dana  un  vocabiuaire  cornea, 
2oi  fait  paitie  de  TEncyclop^ie  Japonaise,  la  soie  est 
6signte  par  le  nom  de  Sirou  (prononcez  Sir),  qui  est 
tout-i-fait  identique  avec  le  Si^p  (prononcez  Sir)  dee 
4crivains  Grecs.  It  has  been  aaserted,  from  a  very 
respectable  quarter  (DoatmenU  rpUuise  to  the  Mams' 
factoring  of  Silk^  laid  before  the  Congress  (^  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  by  the  secretary  of  state,  1838), 
that  the  Seres  were  originsUy  a  people  of  China,  driven 
into  the  teiritories  of  Little  Buckharia  by  the  inmada 
of  the  Huns.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  the 
data  could  have  been  obtained  for  this  aiugnlai^  hypoth- 
esis, except  ftom  the  pagee  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guigw 
nee.  In  the  former  of  tl^se  writers  {Gibbon,  Deelme 
and  Fail  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  36X  it  is  asserted,  as  a  meio 
hypothesis,  without  any  authority  whatever,  that  **  the 
ancient,  perhape  the  original,  seat  of  the  Huna  was  aa 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im- 
mediately on  the  north  aide  of  the  great  walL"  Of 
De  Gnignes,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  with  truth  be 
aaid,  in  the  words  of  Klaproth  {TabUaiua  Historiques^ 
p.  343) :  «*  Malgr^  la  ikcUitd  que  Temdition  de  cat 
dcrivain  c61dbre  lui  procurait  de  pniser  dans  les  an* 
teurs  Chinois,  Arabes  et  Syriens,  il  lot  manquait  uno 
chose  essentielle,  c'etait  une  id^  juste  de  la  parent^ 
dee  nations  de  l*Asie.  En  confondant  ensemble  lee 
nations  Turques,  Mongoles,  Toongouses,  Finnoisea 
et  aotres,  il  a  nianqu6  son  but,  de  sorte  que  son  oor 
vrage  n'eat  r6elloment  qu'un  magaain  immense  de  mat^ 
riauxjprecieux,  entass^s  sans  discemment.**  It  seems 
thst  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  powerful  Nomadic  nation,  called  fit* 
oung  nou  by  the  Chineee,  which  continually  infested 
the  territoriee  of  their  neighbours.  Thev  occupied 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
mere  resemblance  of  names  led  De  Guignes  to  con- 
clode  that  these  Hwang  neu  were' the  ssato  people  with 
the  jETum.  Kkpvotb,  however,  has  shown  most  con* 
ch]sively  {TahUna  Hist.,  p.  101,  et  seqq.),  from  the 
Chinese  Instorians,  that  the  Humng  nou  were  a  branch 
of  the  Tiirkish  race,  who  were  diapMsed  by  the  Chineee 
near  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh,  about  the  91st  year  of 
our  present  era.  The  renmant  of  this  nation  directed 
their  course  towards  the  west,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Sogdiana,  but  they  could  not  reach  this  country, 
and  were  compelled  to  stop  in  the  region  to  the  north 
of  Khouei  thsu,  or  the  KoutchS  of  mMcm  daya.  Af* 
ter  this  they  moved  towards  the  northesst,  and  oeco* 
pied  a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals 
of  China  cease  to  maze  mention  of  them.  And  yet 
De  GKiignes,  without  giving  the  least  authority  for  what 
he  adTances,  observes :  "  Ce  sont  les  Huns  qui  pua^ 
rent  dans  la  suite  en  Europe  sous  le  rftsne  de  I'fimpo- 
reur  Valens."  It  may  not  be  smiss,  before  leaving  ibin 
part  of  the  subject,  to  say  a  fow  words  in  relation  to 
the  earlv  hiatory  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disptovo 
more  fully  the  statement  which  haa  led  to  theee  re* 
marks.  (Compare  Klaproth,  ubi  supra.)  The  most 
ancient  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  Hans  is 
Dionysios  Periegetes.  This  geography,  who  wrote 
probably  about  A.D.  100,  enumeratee  four  nations, 
which,  in  the  order  of  this  nsnative,  foHowed  each 
other,  aa  regarded-  poeition,  from  north  to  south  afong 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  viz.,  tbe  Scythians,  the 
Huns  (0^wo<),  the  Caspians,  and  the  Albanians. 
(DiowysU  Periegesis,  v.  730,  si  Eustatkt  in  he,) 
Eratoathenes,  cited  by  Strabo  {Strabo,  ed.  Ttsch.,  vol. 
4>  p.  458),  places  these  nations  in  the  same  oidsr; 
in  place  of  the  Huns,  however,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  Ooitiene  (Oitrioi),  who  were  prebdMy  the  most 
eastwud  tribe  of  the  Hune.  Ptolemy  {Ptsi.^  GeagT.<t 
ed.  Erasmus,  p.  409,  et  seqq.),  who  lived  about  tho 
middle  oC  the  thifd  ctatary,  places  the  Hone  (Sa^ 
uigiiizea  oy  v-jv/U^Wlv^ 
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ffOi)  between  the  BmUutmi  and  Roxolini,  and,  conee- 
qoenCly,  on  the  two  banka  of  the  Boryatbenea.  The 
Aimenian  hiatoriana  make  mention  of  tbem  under  the 
name  of  Hounk^  and  aaaign  them,  for  their  place  of 
leaidence,  the  country  to  the  north  of  Caucaaua,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don.  For  tbia  aame  reaaon 
they  call  the  paaa  of  Deibend  thi  rampart  of  the  Huns. 
In  the  ffeograpby  which  ia  incorrectly  aacribed  to  Mo- 
aea  of  ICbor^ne,  ihp  following  paaaage  alao  occora : 
**  The  Maaaagets  inhabit  aa  far  aa  the  Caapian,  where 
ia  the  branch  of  Mount  Caucaaua  which  containa  the 
rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  tower 
built  in  the  aea :  to  the  north  are  the  Hona,  with  their 
city  of  Varhatchan,  and  othera  beaidee."  Moaea  of 
Khordne,  in  hia  Armenian  hiatory,  makea  mention  of 
the  ware  which  King  Tiridatea  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  S69  to  A.D.  318,  waged  aga^  the  north- 
em  nationa  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia. 
Thia  monarch  attacked  them  in  the  plaina  of  the  Kar- 
keriena,  in  northern  Albania,  between  Deibend  and  Te- 
rek, defeated  them,  alew  their  prince,  and  puraued  them 
into  the  country  of  the  Hounk  or  Huna,  It  were  uae- 
leaa,  however,  to  multiply  authoritiea.  (Compare 
Klaproth^  p.  386.)  Sufficient  haa  been  aaid  to  prove 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  aeata  of  the  Hnna 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caapian.  That  they  were 
not  of  the  Mongol  or  Calmuck  race,  ia  apparent  of  it- 
aelf,  if  any  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  upon  the  deacrip- 
tiona  that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writera.  Scarcely  a  aingle  feature  of  the  well- 
known  Tartar  phyaiognomy  enters  into  theae  accounta 
of  them.  They  were  probably  the  aame  with  the  eaatem 
diviaion  of  the  Fine  {Klaproth,  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
theory  which  makea  diem  to  have  diapoaaeaaed  of  their 
pimitive  aeata  the  ancient  natbna  of  the  Serea,  eita 
u  placing  the  original  aettlementa  of  the  Huna  too  far 
altogether  to  the  eaat  —We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  aubiect  of  inquiry,  tne  knowledge 
vrhich  the  Greeka  and  Romana  poaaeaaed  in  relation 
to  th^  ailk  manofactiire  of  antiquity.  The  firat  writer 
who  givea  any  direct  information  on  thia  head  ia  Aria- 
totle  {HtMi.  Animal, f  6, 19).  The  aurpriaing  accuracy 
of  hia  account,  conaidering  hia  imperfect  aourcea  .of  in- 
telligence, may  well  demand  our  attention.  The  paa- 
aage is  aa  foUowa :  'Ex  de  rtvoc  mtttA^ieof  fieyaAav, 
6f  ixei  olov  Kepara  Koi  dia^pei  rOv  &^Xuvt  yivenu 
A  irp&Tov  lUvf  fieraSaXovToc  roO  ffxvXffKOCt  ^dfivri, 
hrttra  pofiiv^lofi  U  dk  ro^ov  vexOdaXoo'  iv  t^  6k 
fuiai  furaSdXKet  ravrac  ^  f*i>P^  tcaoac  ^'e  ^  to^ 
too  TOO  ^luov  KM  rd  Bofi&oKia  ivaXvovai.  ruvjyvcu' 
Kjuy  Ttvec  AvamfvuCofievai  xdneira  i^vovoi.  Up^r^ 
a  Xiyerai  v6&uai  tv  K^  Uoft^ihi  Aat^  ^vyirrfp. 
Athen»u8  refera  to  thia  paaaage  in  the  following  terma : 
'loTopa  l*ApioroTiXrf^]  6ti  koI  U  t^f  rwv  fOeipGv 
hxeiof  al  Kovidec  yewvprai,  koi  6ti  ix  rov  okoXiiko^ 
turaSaXXovTo^  yivtrai  Kdpvtft  if  ^p  BoftfivX^^  6/^  ov 
yeffvda^  ovofiai^ofuvoc. — Dr.  Vincent  unitea  theae 
two  paaaagea  together,  making  the  one  aupply  what  ia 
defective  in  the  other,  and  givea  the  following  tranala- 
tion  of  them :  **  There  ia  a  worm  which  iaauea  from  [an 
egff  aa  amall  aa]  the  nit  of  lice :  it  ia  of  a  laige  aize, 
and  haa  [protoberancea,  beannff  the  reaembUnce  of] 
boma,  [in  which  reapect]  it  di&ra  from  other  worma. 
The  firat  change  which  it  undergoea  ia  by  the  convei^ 
aion  of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar;  it  then  becomea  a 
grub  or  chryaalia,  and  at  length  a  moth.  Hie  whole 
of  thia  tranaformation  ia  completed  in  aix  montha. 
There  are  women  who  wind  on  a  thread  from  thia  an- 
haak,  which  it  apun  while  it  waa  in  the  atate  of  a  cater- 
pillar ;  and  that  ia  the  material  from  which  they  after- 
ward form  the  tezture  of  the  web.  Thia  invention  ia 
attributed  to  Pamphila,  a  woman  of  the  iale  of  Coe, 
and  daughter  of  Lato'iua." — The  learned  tranalator 
then  entera  into  a  full  examination  of  thia  paaaage  of 
Ariatotle,  for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining  whether  the 
•Uk  mentioned  in  it  be  the  tr«e  ailk  which  we  have  at 
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the  pieaent  day,  and  moduced  by  the  true  atlkworm. 
He  conaidera  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  wanting  ia  die 
paaaage  under  review,  inaamuch  aa  the  ailken  thread 
18  not  wound  off  from  the  animal  itaelf,  but  from  the 
cocoon.  In  the  next  place,  the  true  silkworm  ia  not 
of  large  aize,  but  amall,  at  ita  first  appearance  and  ba- 
fore  it  becomea  a  caterpillar.  *'  Neither  can  it  prope^ 
ly  be  called  a  worm,  aa  dtatinguiafaed  from  the  cate^ 
pillar.  A  caterpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worai  by 
Ita  amall  protuberancea  which  aerve  for  legs,  and  is 
called  Kofiinf  in  Greek,  from  ita  bending  or  undulating 
motion ;  theae  lega  of  the  reptile  may  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  ita  first  production,  which  may  have  in- 
duced Ariatotle  to  call  it  a  worm.  Aa  retards  the 
Coan  veatmenta,  no  one,  after  reading  the  passage  ci- 
ted above,  will  feel  inclined  to  nwintain  that  they  wars 
of  cotton.  They  aeem  to  have  been  entirely  of  fina, 
thin,  transparent  silk,  inferior,  however,  in  softness 
and  aplendour  to  the  Oriental.  Salmaaiua  and  Hoff- 
man romiah  an  additional  reaaon  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  Coan  article,  which  ia,  that  the  Coana  auifered  ths 
aurelia  to  eat  ita  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  This  rains 
the  silk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  ia  then  obtain- 
ed by  spinning  it  from  a  flock ;  whereaa,  to  have  it 
reeled  off  contmuoua,  the  aurelia  must  be  killed  by  hett, 
and  the  cocoon  preaerved  from  perforstion.'*  We  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  Serea,  or  their  peculiar  maan- 
factore,  in  any  Greek  author  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  Ariatotle,  unleaa  it  be  that  the  fina 
atufia  of  Amorgoa  (BoM,  StaaiskauMhaUuitg  ier 
Aihener,  vol  1,  p.  1 15,  and  the  authoritiea  there  eitad), 
which  are  deacribed  aa  having  been  almoat  trsnsparent, 
and  in  point  of  fineneas,  aa  well  as  of  price,  ranked 
before  those  made  of  Byaaua  and  Caipathua,  were  sim- 
ilar to  thoae  manufactured  in  the  ialand  of  Coa.— Tlie 
Romana  appear  to  Inve  firat  become  acquainted  with 
the  name  and  product  of  the  Serea  about  the  reisn  of 
Auguatua.  Hence,  whatever  we  find  oo  this  subject 
beoomea,  of  course^  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
for  both.  Virgil  appeara  to  be  the  firat  Roman  wnter 
who  makea  mention  of  the  Serea.  {Georg.,  %  ISl, 
»eqq.)  Who  are  meant  in  this  passage  by  ue  ^thio- 
piana  haa  been  a  aubject  of  much  more  contiovenj, 
eapeoially  aa  the  geographical  aituation  of  the  Seres 
wnl  depend,  in  a  great  meiaaure,  upon  thia.  "^thio- 
piana'*  (Aj^toircf)  waa  a  gancnl  name  among  the 
Greeka  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  complex- 
ion, an  effect  auppoaed  to  be  produced  by  the  homing 
njB  of  the  aun.  Their  firat  acquaintance  with  a  race 
of'^thia  deacription  aeema  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt  and  Pbcsnicia,  in  both  of  which  countries  they 
would  naturally  meet  with  many  accounta  of  the  tribes 
that  occupied  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  name  wu 
afterward  extended  to  the  dark-brown  nativea  of  sooth- 
em  Arabia,  who  brooffht  their  warea  to  Sidon  bf  the 
overland  trade,  and  nence  it  ia  that  Homer  makes 
mention  of  two  iEthiopian  racee,  the  weatein  and 
eaatem.  (OdytMy,  I,  v.  28.)  The  opinion  of  Aris- 
tarchua  {Euataikme,  p.  1386),  and  other  of  the  Gre- 
cian commentatora  on  Homer,  which  makea  the  Nile 
to  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  these  two 
racea,  ia  too  refined  for  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  im- 
pliea  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  witn  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  courae  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  than 
he  appeara  to  have  possessed.  Homer'e  weatero  ^thi- 
opiana  are  the  nativea  of  inland  Africa;  the  east- 
em,  thoae  of  aouthem  Arabia,  who  were  thought  by 
the  earlier  Greeka  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  great  aource  of  light.  When  the  army  of 
Aerxee,  ui  a  aubaeqoent  age,  waa  poured  upon  Greece, 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  latter  countrv,  perceiving  aone 
dark-cok>ured  nationa  among  the  followera  of  tM  mon- 
arch, applied  to  them  the  name  of  ^thiopiana,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  ita  original  import;  and  hence 
Herodotua  (7,  69  and  70 ;  3,  94  and  97),  in  speaking 
of  the  fiDicea  which  served  on  that 
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mentet  two  diaiinct  rsces,  the  eaitern  nd  western 
iEthiopiaos.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  former,  and  their  **  long,  straight  hair," 
that  none  other  are  meant  than  the  people  of  India. 
If  this  deduction  be  correct,  the  Seres  of  Virgil  will, 
of  course,  be  the  people  of  China.  As  to  their  comb- 
ing fleeces  from  the  leaves  of  trees,,  the  allusion  vs 
manifestly  to  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves 
of  trees.  Thus  Pliny  (P/tn.,  6,  17),  in  a  subsequent 
age,  remarks,  **  Primi  sunt  hominum  qui  noscantur 
Seres,  lamdo  sylvarum  nobiles^jferfusam  aqua  depec- 
tentes  frondmm  eanidem."— -The  moment  silk  be- 
came known  among  the  western  nations,  it  was  ea- 
fferly  purchased  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  began  to 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire. 
At  that  period  of  growing  corruption,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  trans- 
potrt,  which,  while  it  supplied  the  person  with  a  cov- 
ering, still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
Sre  of  the  beholder  in  almost  perfect  nudity.  The 
mperor  Heliogabalus,  it  is  true,  in  a  later  age,  was 
the  first  who  disgraced  himself  by  appearing  in  a  dress 
tohoUy  of  silk  ;  yet  Seric  and  Coan  vestments  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers  either  con- 
temporary with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  Virgil.  {TilmUus,  a,  4,  29.— /<i.,  2,  6,  36.— Pro- 
perL,  1,  4,  22.— K,  4,  8,  23.— Owd,  Am.,  1, 4,  16.) 
About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would 
appear  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to  Rome 
also  from  foreign  nations.  Floras  {Florus,  4,  12,  16) 
states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  embassy 
from  the  Seres  came  to  Rome,  with  presents  of  pre- 
cious stones,  elepUknto,  and  other  gifts.  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no 
donbt  included.  If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  Strabo  pasaing  over,  in  almost  total  silence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Seres  as  well  as  their  singular 
manufacture,  the  more  especially  as  his  contemporaiy, 
Dionystos  Periegetes,  makes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Thus  we  find  Dionysios  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  fahhest  East^  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  but  occupied  themselves  in  combing  the 
variegated  flowers  proauced  from  their  otherwise  neg- 
lected land,  and  in  making  vestmsrUs  of  an  ingenious 
and  costly  kind,  resembling  hi  hue  the  meadow- flow- 
era,  and  with  which  even  spiders*  webs  could  not  com- 
pare as  to  the  fineness  of  texture.  {Dionysii  Perie- 
fTMis,  V.  762,  et  seqq.)  Eostathius,  archbishop  of 
Tbessalonica,  who  flourished  about  1160  A.B.,  and 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  taken,  elves  a  veir  curious  account  of  the 
Seres,  which  would  tend  still  more  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. He  describes  them  {Ev^taih.,  in  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.i  p.  239,  ed.  Oxon.)  as  an  unsocial  nation,  refu- 

EiU  intercourse  with  strangers  {&wooafiiyeic  au- 
I  tiai  ivofuXifToi),  They  markeo  the  price  on 
rticles  which  they  wished  to  sell,  and,  having 
left  them  in  a  particular  place,  retired.  The  traders 
then  came,  ana  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  Uie 
amount  demanded,  or  else  so  much  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  give.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  torn, 
arM  the  Seres  coming  back,  either  took  what  was  of- 
fered, or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 
the  same  cautious  system  of  commercial  dealing  which 
chaiacterczes  the  Chinese  of  our  own  davs,  only  in  a 
far  stricter  degree.  This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Seres  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  {Plin.,  6, 17. — Pompo-^ 
fsstw  Mela,  3,  7. — Anunianus  MaresUinus,  23,  6,  p. 
899,  ed.  Emesti.) — But  to  return  to  the  order  <^ 
ehronology :  in  the  reisn  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
according  to  Tacitus  (Toctt.,  Annal.,  2,  38),  a  law 
waa  ptaMd  at  Rome  oidaiaing  that  jneo  shoidd  not 


disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of  Seric  vestments,  or, 
to  sdopt  the  strong  language  of  the  original,  **  ne  ves- 
tis  Seriea  virosfoSULretV  Xipsius,  in  an  Excursus  on 
this  pssssge,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment 
means  one  of  cotton  that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees 
in  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  that  vestis  hombydna, 
on  the  other  hand,  means  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Roman  senate.  Besides,  Syl- 
vester {Fofcel.,  Lex  Tot.  Lat.^  s.  v.  Bomhyx),  in  his 
remaiks  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  sericum  means  **  silk  on  the 
loom,"  snd  bombyx  **raw  silk.** — At  a  later  period 
we  find  Seneca  {Seneca,  de.  Benef,  7,  9)  ezclaiminff, 
**  Video  Sericas  vesies,  si  vestes  vocanda  sunt,  m 
quibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  out  corpus,  aut  denique 
pudor  possit :  qutbus  sumtis,  mulier  parum  liquido 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Hoc  ingenii  gumma  ah 
ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus  accersuniur.^ 
And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  have 
the  following  {Id.,  Ep.,  90) :  "  Posse  nos  vestitos 
esse  sine  comrnerdo  Serum.'^'^li  is  in  the  elder  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  authorities  on  this 
subject.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  he  quotes  once  (Plin.,  11,  26)  expressly 
and  once  {Id.,  6,  20)  incidentally.  In  another  {Id., 
6,  17)  instance,  he  alludes,  in  the  following  express- 
ive words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  ut  in  publico  mairona  translu' 
ceat."  In  the  proein  to  the  12th  book,  he  remarks, 
"  Cadi  montes  in  marmora,  vestes  ad  Seras  petiJ* 
Among  many  other  passages  in  this  author,  there  is 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  produce 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silkworm  bred  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  Forcellini  {Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  v,  Bombyx)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Salmasius  (Saumaise),  who  thought 
that  the  silkworms  of  Pli^y  were  the  same  as  those  of 
our  own  time,  and  that  Pliny  bad,  from  want  of  auf- 
ficient  infomiation  on  the  subject,  quoted  an  incorrect 
description  of  them  from  some  earlier  writer. — Quin- 
tllian  also  alludes  to  the  toga  seriea  {Quintilian,  Inst. 
Orat.,  12, 10),  and  Juvenal,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
finds  this  an  ample  theme  for  indignant  satire.  (Ju- 
vefud,  Sat.,  6,  v.  260.— <$ar.,  8,  v.  101,  and  the  com^ 
ments  of  Ruperti.)  In  Martial,  likewise,  the  allu- 
sions to  Seric  vestments  are  more  than  once  met 
with.  {Martial,  Epistles,  11,  28.  — /i  t&.,  9,  38.) 
Suetonius  {Suetonius,  Vit.  CaUg.,  c.  52)  only  onca 
makes  mention  of  Seric  garments,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Caligula:  **  Sctpe 
depictas,  gemmatasaue  indutus  pcsnulas,  manuleaius, 
et  armHUUus  in  publicum  processit,  aliffuando  seriea- 
tus.**  They  are  named,  also,  once  in  Plutarch  {Plu- 
tarch, Confug.  Pracep. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  6,  p. 
650),  but  tne  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.  A  young 
female  is  admonished  not  to  make  use  of  ra  OTjpuca, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  Pau- 
sanias  is  the  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
lenges our  attention  on  thia  subject.  He  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  ailkworm,  in  a  very  interesting  passage, 
which  may  be  tranalated  as  follows:  "litere  is  a 
worm  {^ui^iov)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ser  {bv  orjpa  KoXovotv  'E^i/vrf),  but 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  dififerent  appellation.  It 
ia  twice  as  large  as  the  largest-sized  beetle,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  spiders  which  weave 
their  webs  nnder  the  trees,  and,  like  them,  it  has  eight 
feet.  The  Seres,  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  rear 
these  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is 
twined  around  their  feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  four 
years  on  panic  (irop^ovre;  a^ioi  rpo^  IXv/mv)  ;  in 
the  fifth  (for  they  know  that  they  will  not  live  longer) 
they  give  them  a  green  reed  to  eat.  This  is  the  ani- 
mal's £iToahte  fsod,  which  it  devoun  until  it  burst* 
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from  repletion.  The  Seree  obtain  a  qaanttty  of  tlmad 
from  ita  bowels."  What  Pauaanias  adds,  howeT«r, 
respecting  the  aitnation  of  Serica,  that  it  is  *' an  island 
in  the  recess  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  probably  refers  to 
Cerlon,  and  ia  grounded  opon  the  mistaken  idea  {RU- 
ter^t  VifrkaUe,  p.  1 13)  that  the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief 
article  of  export  from  that  island,  waa  likewise  mana- 
ftctnred  there.  Tertnllian  (de  PaOio,  e.  8)  and  Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus  (tn  PiBdagog.,  2,  10)  also  speak 
of  the  silkworm,  and  appear  bett«  acquainted  with 
the  several  changes  which  it  nndergoea  than  Paosani- 
as.  The  princi[Ml  pointo  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
correct  accounts  of  modem  times  are,  their  makins  the 
inaect  in  question  reaemble  the  spider  ip  the  mode  of 
forming  its  thread,  and  their  assioning  a  diflferent  leaf 
from  that  of  the  mnlbeny  for  its  food.  {Memoirts  de 
PAcademie  des  Inscrtptuma^  vol.  7,  p.  842.)  Dio 
Cassius  and  Herodian  both  make  mention  of  the  Seric 
Bianufactttrea.  The  former  describeB  the  ancient  oiyp- 
iicov  in  the  following  language  {Dio  Casntu,  td.  Rei- 
mar,  48,  84,  p.  368, 1.  26) :  Toih^  ik  rd  ^aefta  x^' 
d9f  pap6dpov  hriv  ifiyov,  Koi,  nap'  iKeiPuv  Kal  irpdc 
i/iacy  kc  Tpv^  T»»  ircw  ywaucov  irepitT^.  "  This 
^>ecie8  of  tissue  is  a  work  of  barbarian  hixory,  and 
MS  found  its  way  from  that  distant  quarter  even  unto 
ne,  in  order  to  fiimish  our  higher  claaa  of  femalea  with 
the  materials  for  excessive  extravagance."  Herodian 
speaks  of  Seric  vestments  as  fitter  for  females  thsn 
for  men  {Herodian,  ed.  Irmtsek.,  6,  6,  9,  vol.  8,  p. 
144) :  Ta  Toiavra  KaXkoittofUira  oix  Mpwtv  dXicL 
&^Xeiaic  irpineiv.  Vopiscus  {VU.  AureL,  c.  45)  in- 
forms us,  **  Vestem  Koiotericam  neque  ipse  iAureUo" 
mts)  in  vestiario  mo  habuU,  neque  alteri  tUendam  dedit. 
Et  quum  ah  eo  uxor  sua  peterety  iU  unico  palUo  MatUo 
Morieo  utereiur,  iUe  res^Hmdit :  absit  at  euro  fila  pen- 
sentor ;  Ubra  eftim  aun  tune  Hhra  eeriei  fiUi,**  The 
extravagant  price  which  is  here  mentioned,  a  pound 
of  sold  for  a  pound  of  ailk,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  overland  trade  to  Seri- 
ca  being  rendered  more  precarious  hy  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  Empire.  Passing  by  toe  sev- 
eral authon  who  mention  the  Seric  veatments  without 
any  accompanying  circumstances  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  a  quotation,  wo  come  to  Lamprimos, 
who  devotee  to  mfamy  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
(Lampridius,  Vil,  HwogaJb,,  c.  26)  for  having  firat 
dared  to  appear  in  a  dreas  wholly  of  silk.  St.  Basil 
(S.  JBoWZ,  m  exam,  homil.,  8)  makes  a  curious  appli- 
eation  of  the  knowledge  that  appeara  to  have  been 
generally  diffused,  about  this  period,  respecting  the 
Iranaformatioos  of  the  silkworm,  by  exhorting  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  sar- 
ments  of  sOk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  potting  thein 
on,  that  the  worm,  of  whose  substance  they  were 
made,  is  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  Julius  PoUux 
(c.384,  31,  cap.  17,  lib.  7)  also  alludes  to  this  insect : 
XKuXijui^  eloiv  cl  p6f4$vKe(,  if  6ut^  viftara  Mov- 
rai,  &ffirep  6  dpdxvnc'  hftoi  ok  kcH  rovg  ^vp<K  ^^ 
touhOtuv  h-htiv  ^oitv  idpoiCeiv  6aai  ta  v^fdofMra. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  {Ammian.  MarceU,,  23, 6)  next 
follows,  who  gives  the  following  narrative:  "They 
(the  Seres)  weave  a  delicate  and  tender  thread,  form- 
ed from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  of 
fleece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
die  trees;  spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they 
manufacture  that  celebrated  silk  which  anciently  com- 
poeed  the  dreaa  of  the  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my 
age  is  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of 
our  lower  ranks."  It  ia  rather  aurprising  to  find  so 
much  ignonnce  of  the  true  origin  of  silk  in  so  late  an 
age,  and  on  the  part  of  a  writer  otherwiae  ao  intelli- 
gent. One  would  imagine  that  Ammianus  was  de- 
scribing the  cotton-tree.  A  distinction  sppeara  to 
have  been  made,  lon^  before  thia  period,  between 
Bombyeinum  and  Seneum:  the  former  appellation 
being  given  to  tha  produce  of  the  Assyriaa  tilkwonB 
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and  that  of  Cos,  the  latter  being  used  to  denote  the 
genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  insect  or  the 
produce  of  a  plant.  Hence  we  find  the  distinction  ob- 
served in  St.  Jerome  {8.  Hieren,,  de  hutit.  pueUte), 
**  Spenua  Bombueum  teku^  Serum  v^iera.*^  Next 
in  order  is  the  lexicographer  Hesychios  {Heeychius, 
s,  9,  ^npfC)y  who  makes  I^p  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  insect  whence  the  silk  was  obtained,  and  the 
ailk  itself  to  have  been  named  *OXooi7p£xov,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  Xnp^$  &^  vnOovra  fiera^av,  i  &vofUL 
i$»ov{  Mev  ipxerai  coi  rd  iXoonpiKov.  And  yet,  as 
if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  was  all  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancienU  possessed  on  this  subject,  we  fihd 
Achilles  Tatias,  about  this  same  period,  speaking  of 
ailk  as  a  very  fine  down,  depoeited  by  birda  on  tha 
leavea  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Indiana. 
It  remaina  but  to  add  eome  pasea^s  nrom  laidorus. 
"  Bombycina  eet  a  Bombyce,  vermscu^,  fvt  Umgiaai' 
ma  ex  ee  fila  general,  quorum  textura  bomiycinum 
dicitur,  conficiturque  in  msula  Oo. — Serica  a  Serico 
^o,  vd  quod  etiam  Seres  prim  miserujd ;  holosericm 
tota  seriea ;  tramoaerica  stamine  lineo,  trama  ex  seri" 
co;  holopoiphyra  Ma  ex  purpura;  byssina  Candida^ 
confecta  ex  quodam  genere  Uni  groestoris."  {Isido- 
rus,  de  eUorihus,  lib.  19,  c.  17,  p.  1294.)  And  asain, 
"  Byssum  genns  eet  quoddam  fmi  nimium  candiai  ot 
molliaaimi,  quod  Grmci  papatem  vocant. — Serieum 
dictum,  quia  id  Seres  primi  miserunt :  vermiculi  enim 
ibi  naaci  perhibentur,  a  qnibus  hoc  circom  arboree 
fila  ducuntur;  vermes  autem  ipei  Gnrcd  pSftAvaec 
nominantor."  {Id.,  de  nominibus  Vesiium,  c.  22,  p. 
1299.)-— Before  concluding  we  will  take  the  libcorty  of 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  high  price  of 
ailk  in  the  ancient  world,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent  (Ciass.  Joum.,  voL  7, 
p.  36.)  "  As  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  Vopiscus 
informs  ua  that  silk  sold  for  iu  weight  m  gold.  The 
uoan  fabric  aeeaM  never  to  have  reached  this  extrav- 
agant price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  silk.  The  ex- 
penee  of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  diflkolty 
of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous value  being  sssigned  to  the  article.  The  price 
aeema  never  to  have  been  depreased  antH  OoosUnti- 
nople  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worid ;  and  there  the  depression  advanced 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Ammianus  mentions  that 
silk,  which  had  formeriy  been  worn  only  by  the  nobO- 
ity,  was  then  the  common  dress  of  the  lower  orders.** 
The  learned  writer  then  puts  the  question,  why  Justin- 
ian, as  Procopius  {Procopius,  Godi.,  4,  17)  ioforan 
us,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both 
the  ineeet  and  the  manufacture  were  in  existence  at 
Cos  1  Th»  one  waa  a  journey  of  hazard  and  diflkul- 
ty,  of  neariy  three  thousand  miles  ;  the  other  a  pleee- 
ant  voyage  riiort  of  four  hundred.-^He  proposee  en 
answer  to  the  question,  namely,  that  the  manufacture 
of  Oriental  ailk  had  auperaeded  the  manufacture  et 
Coa,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  material  or  the  manner  of  ita  fabrication. 
**  Silk,"  as  he  informs  us,  *'  had  been  woven  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  long  before  it  was  fully  understood  how 
the  material  was  obtained ;  for  Utraia  viifna  ^ffpucSp, 
or  silk  thread,  was  an  article  subject  to  a  duty  in  the 
custom-house  of  Alexandiea:  and  whether  the  web  of 
Tyre  was  wrought  from  this,  or  whethcrwomen  reeved 
out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  and  Assyria, 
as  Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  difference  in  point  of 
tinm,  but  it  proves  that  the  commodity  was  ao  supe- 
rior in  quality  that  the  manufacture  of  Cos  was  driven 
out  of  the  niarket." — The  learned  writer,  however,  is 
wrong  in  censuring  D'Anville  for  supposing  that  the 
monks  eent  by  Justinian  went  onlju  f^  u  Sirhend 
in  India,  and  not  to  China  itselA  There  is  everf  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  inhabitanta  of  that  part  of^Indk 
which  lies  between  the  Peudjab  and  the  river  Jumna 
,  bed  Wamed  the  pieciw  of  ailk  manafactmefiBi  their 
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EMtara  neighbovn.  Hmee  their  tetntmj  ud  capi- 
tal took  the  name  of  Strinda  (Ser<Iiid},  aod  even  at 
the  preaeni  day  the.  name  continuee  to  be  Strhendf  or 
**  the  land  where  the  fiindua  nurture  the  ailkworm." 
It  was  to  this  quarter,  very  probably,  that  the  monks 
of  JuBtinian  came.  Gibbon,  however,  boldly  asserts 
that  these  monks  were  missionaries,- who  had  pre- 
vioualy  penetrated  to  China,  aod  resided  at  Nan-kin. 
{DeeUne  trnd  FaU,  ch.  40.) 

SsBiPHus,  an  island  of  the  iEsean,  south  of  Cyth- 
nns,  and  now  S$rpho.  It  was  celebrated  in  mytholo- 
gy as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
ventures of  Perseusy  who  changed  Polydectee,  king  of 
the  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Banae.  (Ptni.,  Pytk., 
13,  19.)  Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  fable  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (Sirab^t  487.)  Pliny 
makes  its  circuit  twelve  miles.  In  Juvenars  thne 
stato'-prisoners  were  sent  there  (10,  169).  The  frogs 
of  this  island  were  said  to  be  moto,  but  to  utter  their 
usual  noto  when  canied  elsewhere ;  and  hence  the 
proverbial  saving,  Bdrpaxof  kx  Zepi^  {Rana  Seri- 
phia\  applied  to  dull  and  silent  persons,  who  on  a  sud- 
den became  loquacious.  (Compare,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Ensmus,  Chil.  1,  eeni,  5,  «i.  31,  ed, 
SUpK  p.  166.) 

SiRBANOs,  I.  a  surname  given  to  C.  Atilius,  from 
his  having  been  engaged  in  sowing  his  field  {serercj 
**  to  sow")  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
haviug  been  appointed  to  the  dictatorship.  {PUn.t  18, 
4. — Periton.,  Anmadv.  Hiit.^  c.  1.— Ltp.,  8,  26.-^ 
Virg.,  JEn,f  6,  844.) — II.  A  poet  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
to  whom  Sarpe  has  ascribed  the  eclogues  that  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  Calpumius.  {Quait,  PhMog.,  e. 
3,  p.  11,  seqq. — JBoAr,  Geseh,  EHm,  LU,,  vol.  1,  p. 
803.) 

Sbrtorius,  Qourrus,  a  distinguished  Roman  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Nursia.  He  made  his  first  campaiffd 
under  Capio,  when  the.  Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke 
into  Craul ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  subsequently 
under  Msrius,  when  the  same  enemy  made  their  mem- 
orable irruption  into  Italy.  After  the  termination  of 
this  war  he  was  sent  as  a  legionaiv  tribune,  under  Did- 
ius,  into  Spain,  and  soon  gained  for  hinuelf  a  high 
reputation  m  this  eountiy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be 
was  appointed  qusstor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  the 
Marsian  war  soon  after  breaking  out,  and  Sertorius 
being  employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  arms,  he 
made  himself  eitremely  useful  in  that  capaeitv,  and 
performed  important  services  for  the  stato.  (Jn  the 
ruin  of  the  Marian  party,  t<^  which  he  himself  belong- 
ed, Sertorius  hastened  back  to  Spain,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  possession  ot  that  province.  As 
soon  as  SyUa  was  informed  of  this  act  of  rebellion,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a  coosideiable  army  under  Caiue  An- 
nhis,  with  orders  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces.  Ser- 
torius, compelled  to  yield  to  the  powerful  force  thus 
brought  against  him,  was  induced  to  seek  for  safety  in 
Africa.  Pursued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  wiids  of 
Mauritania,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seain 
putting  to  sea ;  but,  beina  unable  to  effect  a  re-landing 
m  Spam,  he  strengthened  his  little  fleet  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  island  of  Ebusus  (now  hiea),  in  which 
Annius  had  placed  a  small  garrison.  The  lieutenant 
of  Sylla  made  haate  to  succour  this  insulsr  colony, 
and,  sailing  to  Ebusus  with  a  strong  squadron,  was  re- 
solved to  bring  Sertorius  to  batOe.  A  storm  prevent* 
ed  the  engagement;  most  of  the  ships  were  driven 
ashore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves ;  and  Sertorius, 
who  had  with  difficulty  escaped  firom  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  bore  away  wiih  a  few  small  vessels  for  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  landing  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Batis,  refreshed  bis  men  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  ou  this  occaaion  that,  fatigued 
by  the  vicisaitadee  of  a  hard  forlone,  and  filled  with 


gloomy  views  of  the  future,  he  is  said  to  have  Usteoed 
to  the  romantic  description  of  certain  sailors,  who 
charmed  his  ears  with  the  delights  and  peaceful  secu- 
rity of  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a 
convenient  distance  in  the  Western  sea.  He  would 
have  retired  to  ihat  fabled  naradise,  had  not  the  Cilb- 
cian  rovers,  who  prefeirea  a  more  enterprising  life, 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  bsck  to  the 
coaat  of  Africa.  Sertorius  in  like  maimer  returned 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  landed  in  Africa, 
aoon  came  in  contect  with  Pacianua,  a  lieutenant  of 
Sylla*s,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  and  took  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners.  The  repuution  acquired  by  this  vic- 
tory retrieved  the  affaire  of  Sertorius.  The  Lusitani^ 
ans,  irriteted  at  the  conduct  of  Annius,  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  yoke ;  and,  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Pa- 
cianua to  assume  the  command  9f  their  army,  they 
took  the  field  against  the  deputy  of  SvUa,  and  set  the 
whole  power  of  Rome  at  defiance.  The  moat  brilliant 
success  attended  the  arms  of  Sertorius.  With  2600 
men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africans),  aod  an  addition  of  AoO  light-armed 
Lttsita^ians  and  700  horse,  be  carried  on  the  war 
apinst  four  Roman  generals,  who  had  120,000  foot, 
6000  horse,.2000  arcl^n  and  slingera,  and  cities  with- 
out number  under  their  command.  Of  the  officen 
opposed  to  him,  he  best  Cotte  at  see,  near  the  modern 
Trafalgar ;  he  defeated  Phidius,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  Betica,  and  killed  4000  Romans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Betis.  By  his  questor  he  vanquished 
Domitius,  and  Lucius  Manlius,  proconsul  of  Hither 
Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Tboranios,  one  of  the  officere 
sent  against  htm  by  Metellus,  and  cut  off  the  whole 
army  under  his  command.  Even  Metellus  himselfi 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  generals 
of  the  age,  wae  not  a  match  for  Sertorius  in  Uie  sne- 
cies  of  warfare  which  the  Lusitenians  waged  under  nie 
direction.  Constently  changinff  his  post,  and  flying 
from  one  fastness  to  another  wito  a  small  body  of  ac- 
tive men,  he  cut  off  the  Romans  in  every  quarteri 
without  allowing  them  time  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the  enemy  under 
whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so  npidly  reduced. 
In  short,  he  combined  in  his  character  all  the  activity 
and  hudiness  of  savage  life  with  the  policy  and  milit»* 
ry  skill  of  a  Roman  general.  Nor  did  Sertorius  think 
it  enouffh  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Spaniards;  he 
also  undertook  to  establish  among  them  tne  habits  and 
advantages  of  civilization.  He  taught  their  soldien 
all  the  more  useful  parte  of  Roman  tactics ;  he  found- 
ed schools  for  the  education  of  youth ;  distinguished 
the  meritorious  by  marks  of  bis  approbation;  and 
even  introduced  among  the  higher  orders  the  dress  of 
Roman  citiaens.  Sertorius  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluenqe  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  as  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  military  talent  which  he  displa^jred* 
as  from  the  conviction  on  the  pert  of  the  Lusiteniana 
that  he  held  secret  communion  with  Heaven.  This 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  attended  wherever  he  went  by  a  tame  white 
fawn,  which  he  led  the  rode  natives  to  believe  was  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  to  him  many  important 
secrete.«-Tbe  dangerous  state  of  iheir  affaire  in  Spain 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  the  aid  of 
Metellus.  But  this  new  commander  proved  in  no  de- 
gree more  successful  than  the  old ;  nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Pompey  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city 
of  Lauron  taken  and  burned  by  Sertorius,  without 
being  able  to  render  it  any  assistance,  though  near 
enough  (to  use  the  strons  language  of  an  ancient  wri- 
ter) to  have  warmed  his  hands  at  the  flame.  At  last, 
however,  private  treachery  effected  what  the  arms  of 
open  foes  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Perpeim^ 
one  of  his  officen,  who  waa  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
tired  of  a  superior,  conspired  against  him.    At  a  bao- 
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qnei  the  tfonspiraton  began  ta  open  tb«ir  intentioiis  hf 
•peaking  with  freedom  and  licentioosness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Sertoriue,  wboee  age  and  character  had  hith- 
erto claimed  deference  from  othera.  Perpenna  over- 
turned a  glass  of  wine  as  a  signal  to  the  rest,  and  im- 
mediately Antonio's,  one-  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Ser- 
torius,  and  the  example  was  foHowed  by  all  the  other 
conspirators  (B.C.  7S). — No  sooner  had  Perpenna  ac- 
complished his  nefarious  object,  than  he  announced 
himaelf  as  the  successor  of  Sertorius.  But  he  soon 
proved  as  unfit  for  the  duties  as  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  honour  attached  to  that  high  office.  Pompey, 
upon  bearing  that  his  formidable  antagonist  was  no 
more,  attacked  the  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  executed  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  ended  a  war 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain. — Of  Ser- 
torius it  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  hie  great  quali- 
ties and  miliury  talenu  would  have  undoubtedly  raised 
him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his  coun- 
try, had  he  been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  the 
commander  of  a  atate.  With  nothing  to  aupport  him 
bat  the  reaources  of  bis  own  mind,  he  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  among  strangers,  and  defended  it  for 
more  than  ten  years  asainst  the  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time ;  and 
be  displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which  would 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  less 
turbulent  period.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Sertc/r.^Vell.  PtUtrc, 
S,  80,  seqq. — Flor.y  3,  31,  aeqq.) 

SiRvtLiA  Lbx,  I.  de  Pecnmu  repetundis,  by  C. 
Servilius,  the  pretor,  A.U.C.  653.  It  ordained  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion ;  and 
that  the  defendant  should  have  a  aecond  hearing. 
{Cic.  in  Verr.t  1,  9.) — ^11.  Another,  de  JudicUfut,  by 
Q.  Servilius  Csspio,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  647.  It  di- 
vided the  right  of  iudgtne  between  the  senators  and 
the  equites,  a  privilege  VTCiich,  though  originally  be- 
longing to  the  senators,  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sempronian  Law,  and  given  to  the  equites,  who 
had  exercised  it,  in  consequence,  for  seventeen  years. 
(Cie.,  Brut.,  43,  seq.^Tac.,  Ann.,  1«,  60.)— III. 
Another,  de  Cnitate,  by  C.  Servilius  Olaucia,  ordained 
that  if  a  LAtin  accused  a  Roman  senator  so  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuser  should  be  honoured  with 
the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. — IV. 
Another,  Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  RuUus,  the  tribune, 
A.U.C.  690.  It  ordained  that  ten  commissioners 
should  be  created,  with  absolute  power,  for  five  years, 
over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic  ;  to  buy  and  sell 
what  lands  they  saw  fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom 
they  choee ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citi- 
lens;  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judsed 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  dtc.  But  this 
law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul.    {Cie.  in  Pit.,  2.) 

Skbviuob,  I.  PoBLius  Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Melius  refused  to 
appear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whose  protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  was 
accused  of  this  murder,  and  banished ;  but  this  sen- 
tence was  afterward  repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dictatorship. — 11.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
the  age  of  Mithradates.  He  conquered  Isauria,  for 
which  service  he  was  sumamed  Uimrieug,  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (FuC.  leauria.)— III.  Nonia- 
nus,  a  Latin  biatorian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian 
(10,  1,  10«). 

Sbrv¥0s,  I.  TollTos,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The 
accounts  respecting  his  origin  are  as  obs<mre  as  these 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  most  ancient  and 
poetical  legend  repraaenta  him  aa  the  eon  of  Ocriaia, 


a  captive  and  alaye  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Taiqmii 
iua  Priscus,  by  the  Lar,  or  household  god.  Later  le- 
ffenda  made  him  a  son  of  one  of  the  king's  clients,  and 
for  some  time  a  slave ;  or  the  son  of  a  man  of  nmk 
and  power  in  one  of  the  conquered  Latin  cities,  who 
being  slain  in  the  war,  his  widow  was  carried  to  Rome 
in  her  pregnancy,  and  she  and  ber  mfant  son  were 
protect^  by  Tanaquil.    Another  account  of  the  ori- 

f'n  of  Servius  has  been  preserved  by  a  speech  of  the 
mperor  Claudius,  as  given  in  the  Etruscan  Annals. 
This  speech  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate,  and  waa 
dug  up  at  Lyons  about  two  centyries  ago.  It  ia  now 
preserved  m  that  city.  It  was  printed  by  Brotier  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Tacitua,  and  has  been  also 
published  in  the  Collections  of  Inscriptions.  Claodiua 
beffins  to  recount  bow  often  the  form  of  government 
had  been  changed,  and  even  the  royal  dignity  beatowed 
on  foreigners.  Then  he  says  of  Servius  Tullius, "  Ac- 
cording to  our  Annals,  be  waa  the  son  of  the  captive 
Ocrisia ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans,  he  waa  the 
faithful  follower  of  Caelea  Vibenna,  and  shared  all 
his  fortunes.  At  last,  quitting  Etruria  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  which  had  served  under  C»les,  be 
went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  Cnlian  Hill,  giving 
it  that  name  after  his  former  commander.  He  ex- 
changed his  Tuscan  name,  Mastama,  for  a  Roman  one, 
obtained  the  kuigly  power,  and  employed  it  to  the  great 
advanuge  of  the  state."  •  {Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p. 
881.) — All  accounts,  however,  represent  him  as  enjoy- 
ing the  favour  of  Tarquin  and  his  queen,  as  having 
married  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  obtaining  the 
throne  in  a  great  meaaure  bv  the  judicfous  manage- 
ment of  the  latter.  It  would- seem  as  if  Serviua  had 
in  the  very  besinnin^  of  his  reign  encountered  the 
opposition  of  the  patriciana.  He  is  said  not  to  have 
allowed  any  interregnum,  or  to  have  permitted  the  sen- 
ate to  take  the  lead  in  hie  election  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but,  as  he  bad  already  acted  as  king  before  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  was  publiely  known,  to  have  made  a  di- 
rect application,  without  any  other  preliminary  pro- 
ceaa,  to  the  eomitia  curiata,  and  to  have  been  by  them 
inveated  with  the  powera  of  former  kings.  The  only 
historical  conclusion  which  can  be  deduced  from  these 
incidenul  notices  is,  that  a  contest  had  begun  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  patrician  body,  in  which  the 
kings  deemed  it  their  soundest  policy  to  diminish  the 

e>wer  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own. 
ut  as  no  direct  diminution  of  their  power  could  have 
been  attempted  without  exciting  an  immediate  inaui^ 
rection,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  these  kings  to 
raise  a  counterbalancing  power  in  the  state,  which, 
having  received  ita  existence  froda  them,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lend  ihem  aid  in  repreaaing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  patrician  body,  combinM  with  their  he- 
reditacy  privileges.  That  Servius  waa  a  friend  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  patricians  hated  and  plotted  against 
aim,  appears  from  a  passage  of  Festus :  **  Pairidua 
Vicus  Roma  dictue  to  quod  ibi  patricii  habilanenmif 
jubente  Servio  TuUio,  ut,  si  qmd  moUrentur  advermt 
ipsum,  ex  lode  supenorihue  opprimerentur.*^  Indeed, 
it  might  be  indirectly  gathered  from  the  statement  of 
Liyy  (1,  44),  that  he  chose  his  habitation  on  the  Ee- 
Quiline.  for  that  was  the  plebeian  quarter.  (Dion, 
Hal.,  4,  13.)  The  government  of  Servius  Tullius 
was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  sort  of  revolution.  Ilie 
or^nic  changes  ascribed  to  him  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of,  as  projected  under  any  but  republican  inati- 
tutiona.  At  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  republic.  Servius  prepared  his  constitu- 
tional innovations  by  a  division  of  land  and  of  buikling- 
sround  for  habitations  to  the  poor.  His  constitution, 
however,  had  no  resemblance  to  la  pure  democracy. 
Property  was  adopted  as  the  standard  for  apportioning 
the  public  contributions  and  franchise;  and  on  thia 
principle  his  famous  division  into  classes  was  bas^d. 
When  it  ia  considered  that  out  of  a  hoodred  and 
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eigbty-Bine  (or  nhiety-tlffM)  centnriMi  tlM  fint  eltn 
alone  contained  eighty,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
ttiffhteen  eentories  ofequUe$t  and  that  the  last  cUaa  had 
eiuier  only  one  voice  or  none  at  all,  it  ia  eaay  to  aee 
that  Serviaa,  if  in  effect  he  made  tbie  anangement, 
•nbatituted  an  arietocracy  of  wealth  for  the  fonaer  pa- 
trician preponderance  in  the  curia,  Aa  in  theee  timea 
the  property  of  land  waa  for  the  moet  part  in  the  handa 
of  the  patricians,  they  of  coorae  retained  preponder- 
•Dce  in  the  new  arietocracy  likewiae.  But  tbia  was 
accidental,  and  aoon  ceased  to  be  the  caae.-^Tlie  wa^ 
like  undertakinga  of  Servina  were  principally  divected 
againat  the  Etrariana.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war,  for  twenty  Tears,  with  the  citiiens  of  Veil,  G«re, 
Tarqainii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  coUectire  foite  of  the 
Etruscans,  till  all  allowed  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
and  her  king.— -Servius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  within  its'  compass  the  Viminal  and  Esqniltne 
Hills ;  he  finished  the  work  begun  by  Tarquinios,  by 
building  the  walla  of  the  city  of  hewn  stone ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  more  firmly  the  onion  of 
the  racea  of  which  the  nation  waa  composed,  he  erect- 
ed the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  ATcntinelliU,  which  was 
to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
blrought  to  Rome.— The  horriblo  tale  of  the  last  Tar- 
qnin*s  accession  to  the  throne  might  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  that  Italian  hiatoiy  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  aflSnds  us  many  similar  examplea.  The  nar 
niive  in  question  is  aa  follows:  The  two  daughters 
of  Serrios  were  married  to  the  two  aons  of  the  elder 
Tarquin.  The  one  murdered  her  huaband  Aruns,  and 
her  sister,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mher  adn  of  Tarquin, 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
new  husband  by  the  murder  of  her  father.-*The  per- 
sonal existence  of  Servius  Tullius  is  regarded  by 
many  recent  writers  aa  involved  in  constder&le  doubt. 
The  constitution  of  the  classes  and  centuries  is  as 
real  as  Magna  Cbarta,  or  the  Bill  of  Righta,  m  Ens- 
lish  history  ;  yet  its  pretended  author  aeems  scarcely 
a  more  historical  peiaonage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
do  not  even  know  with  certainty  his  name  or  his  race ; 
still  less  can  we  troet  the  pretended  chronology  of  the 
common  atory.  The  last  three  reigns,  accorain^  to 
Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  expelled  in  mature, 
but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grt>wn  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
at  the  beginning  of  it :  Servius  marrioa  the  daughter 
of  Tarqoinius  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king,  yet 
immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two 
grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers 
of  his  own  wira.  The  sons  of  Ancus  Marciua  waitpa- 
tiently  eight-and-thirty  yeara,  and  then  murder  Tar- 
quinius  to  obtain  a  throne  which  they  had  aeen  him  ao 
long  quietly  occupy.  Still,  then,  we  are,  in  a  manner, 
upon  enchanted  ground  ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are 
strangely  mixed  up  together  ;  but,  although  some  real 
elemenu  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  before  us  is  a 
mere  fantasy :  single  trees  and  buildinga  may  be  cop- 
ied from  nature,  but  their  grouping  ia  ideal,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and  fairy  b^ 
ings,  whose  orifrinals  this  earth  never  witneaeed.  (Ltv., 
1,41,  $eqq.^HetheringUnC8  History  of  Rome,  p.  23, 
seqa.  — AmoUPs  Roman  History ^  vol.  1,  p.  48,  seqq.) 
-~  ll.  Sulpitios  Rufos,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  and 
statesman,  descended  from  an  illostrioos  family.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  bom  about 
a  century  B.C.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  a 
Tery  early  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetiy. 
At  an  early  age  he  appeared  aa  a  pleader  at  the  bar. 
In  consequence  of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintus  Mu- 
eius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon  hie  ionorance 
of  the  law,  he  applied  himaelf  with  great  industry  to 
legal  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  Rome.  Cicero  highly  commends  his  le^ 
kao^iriidge.    SnlpUiue  paaaed  ifarangh  the  nriona  ietvil 


of  the  Roman  atate,  and  was  connl  B.C.  61. 
Cssar  made  htm  governor  of  Achaia  after  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia ;  but,  when  that  chief  waa  Uken  off,  Snl- 
pitina  returned  to  Rome,  and  acted  with  the  repuU^ 
can  party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  Antony,  un^  the 
walla  of  Modena,  having  been  aent  on  an  embaasy  to 
that  leader  from  the  BU>man  aenate.  Cicero,  in  hia 
9th  Philippic,  pleads  for  a  brasen  statue  to  be  erected 
to  SolpiUus,  which  honour  waa  granted  by  the  aenate. 
—III.  Honoratua  Maurus,  a  learned  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Aroadius  and  Honorioa.  He  haa  left  Latin 
commentariea  upon  Virgil,  atill  extant.  Theae  are, 
however,  considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticiams  on  the  poet  than  aa  composed 
by  himself.  Thev  contain  many  valuable  notices  of 
the  geography  and  arU  of  antiquity.  These  commen- 
taries are  found  annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions 
of  Viivil.  They  are  moat  correctly  given  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Bormann,  Anut.,  1746, 4  vols.  4to. 

StsosTRie,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  whose  era 
will  be  conaidered  in  the  course  of  the  preeent  article. 
According  to  the  common  account,  his  father  oxdoed 
all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  bom  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to  pass 
their  youth  in  the  company  of  his  son.  This  plan  aoo* 
ceeded  fully,  and  Seaostris,  on  attaining  to  manhoodi 
aaw  himaelf  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  min^ 
isters  and  active  wairiora,  whoae  education  and  inti- 
macy with  their  prince  rendered  them  inseparably  do- 
votM  to  hia  intereat  When  Seaostris,  after  achiev- 
ing aeveral  brilliant  conquests  aa  hia  fiither's  lieuten- 
ant, had  succeeded  hispsrent  on  the  throne,  he  became 
ambitious  of  militaiy  fame,  and,  after  be  had  divided 
hia  kingdom  into  86  different  districts  or  nomes,  he 
march^  at  the  head  of  a  numeroua  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with 
all  tne  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and 
the  victorious  monarch  marched  throoffh  Asia,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueror 
of  Darius.  He  alao  invaded  Europe,  and  aubdued 
the  Thracians ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  hia  conqoesU 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  and  im- 
ages in  the  several  provincea  he  had  subdued ;  and, 
many  agea  after,  inacriptions  were  still  to  be  seen 
commemorating  his  conauesta.  At  his  return  home 
the  monarch  employed  hia  time  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  his  King- 
dom. He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  the  gods 
for  the  victoriea  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  aeveral  parte  of  Egypt,  whore 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundationa  of  the  Kile.  After  a  long  and 
glorious  reiffn,  Seaostris,  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself.  {Diod.  Sic.,  I, 
68,  seff^.)— Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  to 
this  celebcated  king  and  conqueror :  the  hero  of  Cham- 
pollion*s  system,  aaof  all  early  Egyptian  history,  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  of  Uieir  poetry,  the  Se- 
sostris  of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodoras,  the 
Sethos  of  Manetho,  the  Rhamses  the  Great  of  the 
monumenta,  he  appeara  at  the  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  as  the  ffreateat  of  the  Theban  kinga.  Every- 
where thia  mighty  monareh  stands  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.  Before  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Southern 
Tpsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebea  and  in  the  ruina  of 
Memph|8,  hia  colossal  statues  appear  stamped,  Cham- 
pollion  aaaerta,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  al- 
moat  every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia, 
hia  deeda  and  triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and 
painting.  The  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  obelisks 
either  are  inscriM  to  him  or  bear  his  record.  That 
of  the  Lateran  haa  been  long  known  (from  the  curious 
interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianua  Marcellinua)  to  be- 
long to  a  Kinff  Ramesee ;  one  side  of  Cleopatim's  Nee- 
dle is  occupied  with  his  deeds;  and,  besides  his  1^ 
genda  la  Che  nine  of  Luxor  and.Ceraac,  the  i 
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idifiiM  on  tbe  wealini  tide  of  Uis  river,  #bieb  ton^ 
■ponds  with  singolar,  if  not  perfoct,  ezactneos  to  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Osymuidjras  described  by  Dio- 
donis,  is  so  covessd  witb  bis  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  CbampoUion,  witbout  the  least  besitaiion,  tbe 
Kbameaeion--^The  date  of  tbe  accession  of  Sesostns, 
as  the  bead  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty,  is  of  ^reat  im- 
portance, but,  like  all  such  points,  inTohed  in  much 
difficolty.  M.  Cbampollion  Fioeac,  by  an  ingenious 
eignment  deduced  from  tbe  ocSebrated  Sotbic  period 
of  1460  years,  reckoned  ^according  to  data  furnished 
by  Censotinus,  and  a  well-known  fragment  of  Theon 
of  Alezandrea,  makes  out  tbe  date  of  1473  B.C.  Dr. 
Young  assumes  1^94.  Mr.  Mure  maintains  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400.  (Remarks  on  Ms  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
DynasHeg,  Land.,  1829.)  M.  Cbampollion  Figeac's 
argument  is  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  chiefly  iirom  tiM  un- 
certainty of  fizinff  tbe  reign  of  Menopbres,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altogether  a 
gntuitous  assumption.  It  appears,  however,  that  tbe 
question  mar  be  tMrooght  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  con- 
clusion. Tne  first  dbte  which  approximates  to  cer- 
taintT  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sesac  or  8e- 
■onciioois ;  the  first  of  tbe  twenty-second  dynastr,  in 
the  year  971,  or,  at  the  earliest,  975  B.C.  What, 
then,  w«s  tbe  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
tbe  accession  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty  1  The  reigns 
of  tbe  three  series,  as  given  by  Mr.  More  from  tbe  v»- 
riotts  authorities,  stand  thus :  and  first  iirom  Eusebios 
in  tbe  Latin  text  of  Jerome : 

NlaetssRth  Dynssty        .      .      .      .      IM 

TwenlMh        •• 178 

TwsBCy-fiist    « ISO 

▲dddstsoTcapcvserJenisaism   .       .      971 

■  MTS 
Next  from  Eusebiua,  aecoiding  to  the  Greek  text 
(Synoellui— Scaliger) : 

NlBflisMiikDyiasiy        ....      101  (IM) 

Twentieth       ** 178 

Twenty  first    *< 180 

"iio 

AddMbstae 071 

1481 

Next  from  Eusebius,  according  to  tbe  Armenian  text : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty        ....       194 

Twentieth       •• ITS 

Twenty-flnt    <« ISO 

"4S 
Add  ........       971 

1407 

Next  from  Aineaniis  (Syneellns) : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty        ....      910(904) 

Tweodelh       •« 1S6 

Twemy-fiist    " ISO 

"471 
Add  .       .       .  ....       971 

1440 

And,  laatly,  from  tbe  Old  Chronicle : 

Nlneieenih  Dynasty        ....       194 

Twentieth       " 9S8 

Twenty-flrst   « Itl 

64S* 
AiU 971 

1514 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  tbe  relative  degrees  ef 
weight  attached  to  Africanus,  Ensebius,  or  ^  Old 
Chronicle,  as  to  tbe  reign  of  tbe  Twentieth  I^nasty. 
It  sboukl  be  observed,  Uiat  there  may  be  five  years  of 
ODor  in  tbe  date  of  tbe  capture  of  JWusalem,  and  it 
it  nnnerUin  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Seoac  Ibat 
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•vttitto^pkce.  M.CbampoUioDFtgeae's  date,  Awn- 
fore,  for  difierent  reasons  from  bis  own,  is  as  probable 
aa  any  other.— Ancient  ^ist<ny  is  full  of  tbe  triumphs 
of  this  Egyptian  Alexander :  was  it  tbe  echo  of  native 
legends,  eitiier  poetical,  or,  if  historical,  embeUiahed 
by  national  vanity,  or  containing  substantial  troth  1 
The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitua  is  at  once  the  most 
brief  and  the  folleat  statement  of  the  glories  of  hie 
reign.  On  tbe  virit  of  Germsnicns  to  Thebes,  tbe 
elder  of  the  priests,  interproting  (be  inscriptions  in  bis 
native  language,  rohted  to  tbe  wondering  Roman  tbe 
forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
tbe  tribute  levied  by  tbe  Great  Rbamses.  (TedlKs, 
ilffii.,  8,  60.) — ^Let  us  trace  this  line  of  conquest, 
which  appeared  so  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic,  as  to 
have  induced  thoee  writers  who,  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe 
last  century,  wero  ibr  resolving  all  history,  mythology, 
and  religion  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds  rather  more 
plausible  tbsn  ususl,  to  consider  tbe  great  king  of 
Egypt  no  moro  than  a  mythological  personification  of 
"  the  giant  that  reioiceth  to  run  bis  course  from  one 
end  of  Heaven  to  the  other.'*  The  first  conquest  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Seeostris  is  Ethiopia.  Some  wri- 
ters, indeed,  make  him  commence  witb  e  maritime 
expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phooicia ;  but  the 
most  probable  account  states  that,  either  during  bis 
father's  life  or  after  his  own  accession,  he  led  the  tri- 
umphant banners  of  Egypt  along  tbe  whole  course  of 
ired  M<    *     " 


the  Nile  to  tbe  sacred  Meroe. 
Diodorus,  the  southern  .£thi( 


He 


says 

wed  tbem 


JJiOQorus,  the  eoutnern  .A«tbiopians,  and  toiced  tnem 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elephanta*  teeth.  No- 
wfaen  do  the  monuments  so  strikingly  illustrate  tbe 
history.  In  the  Nubian  templea,  ropresentations  of 
tbe  victories  of  this  groat  king  line  tbe  waUs.  One  at 
Kalabecbe  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeron,  from  Gau*s  en^ving|B.  It  represents  a  na- 
ked queen  with  her  cbildron  imploring  the  meroy  of 
tbe  conqueror.  Now,  thoogfa  female  sovereigns  weie 
raraly  known  in  Egypt,  in  JSthiopia  they  wero  com- 
mon. Even  at  e  1^  period,  tbe  Candace  of  tbe  Acts 
will  occur  to  eveiy  reader.  Besides  tbe  qneen,  there 
aro  tbe  spoils  et  the  feet  of  tbe  conoueror,  what  seems 
to  be  ivory,  witb  golden  ingots,  ana  huge  logs  of  eb- 
ony. We  proceM  on  our  course,  first  romarkmg  a 
fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped  tbe 
notke  of  Heeron,  that  tbe  career  of  Seeostris  is  led 
praciselv  along  the  line  on  which  be  has  traoed,  with 
so  much  ingenuity  and  researd^  the  road  of  ancient 
commerce.  It  might  almost  seem  that  the  conqueror 
followed  tbe  track  of  tbe  caravan  or  fleet,  to  plunder 
or  make  himself  master  of  tbe  successive  centres  or 
emporia  of  commerce,  and  of  the  dififerent  countries 
from  which  the  richest  articles  of  traffic  wen  aent 
forth.  Tbe  first  step,  as  stoted,  was  the  subguAtion 
of  ^thiopis,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west :  of  this, 
it  is  trae,  we  have  but  an  indifferont  voucher,  that  of 
a  Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  moro  to  be  suspected 
of  tomid  hyperbole  than  his  brethren,  namely,  Locan. 
{Vonii  ad  occoswm,  tnundiquc  txtrtma  Setottrit,  10, 
876.)  Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  may  be  assumed  without  much  hesitation,  llie 
wild  animals  of  the  desert  are  peipetually  led  in  the 
triumphs  of  ths  Egyptians— tbe  antelopea,  tbe  apes, 
tbe  giraffiBs,  and  the  ostriches.— Arabia,  to  the  oldec 
worid,  was  tbe  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  From 
the  Hebrew  pn^eu,  who  delighted  to  dwell  on  **  tbe 
gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba,'*  to  tbe  la- 
test Greek  and  Latin  poets,  tbe  geographer  Dionvsius 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnus,  the  richee  and  marvels  of 
tbe  land  and  people  are  peipetually  displaced.  Araby 
tbe  Blessed,  either  producing  or  possessing  tbe  car- 
rying trade  of  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  which 
were  so  prodigally  need  in  Egypt  in  embalming  tbe 
dead  and  worshipping  tbe  soda,  would  naturally  be  an 
object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian  conqueror.  Ac- 
oeidioglyi  even  before  the  trittiB|thant  career  of  Rbam* 
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wt  tba  GfMt,  enrioQi  TettigM  of  Emtitn  conqvMt 
IB  the  Anbito  peninrala  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  Arabah  (the  Red  Earth)  ie  deecribed  aa  under  the 
feet  of  Rameeea  Meiamoon,  in  one  of  those  cuiions 
lepreeentations  of  hia  conqueats  said  to  line  the  walls 
at  Medinet-AboQ.  It  was  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
narrow  strait  which  divides  Africa  from  Arabia  that 
Seeoetris,  according  to  Strabo,  erected  one  of  his  col- 
wnns.  The  wars  between  the  later  Abyssinian  kings 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  prece- 
ding Mohammed,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The 
hatred  or  terror  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later 
Egyptians  was  either  unknown  to  or  disdained^  as  the 
monuments  clearly  prove^  by  the  great  Theban  kings ; 
more  than  one  regular  naval  engagement,  aa  well  as 
descents  from  invading  fleets,  Geing  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according 
to  history,  fitted  out  a  nav}r.of  four  hundred  sail ;  but 
whither  did  he  or  his  admirals  sail  1  Did  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch 
across  towards  the  land  of  sold  and  spice  1  Are  some 
of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
India  1  Did  hia  triumphant  arms  pasa  the  Ganges  1 
Do  the  Indian  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  confirm  the  legend  so  constantly  repeated 
of  his  conquests  in  that  Und  of  ancient  fable  f  Or, 
according  to  the  modest  account  of  Herodotus,  did 
they  coast  cautiously  along,  and  put  back  when  they 
encountered  some  formidable  shoals  1  Did  they  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarchies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medea,  or  press  on 
to  that  great  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  dimly  arises 
amid  the  glopm  of  the  earliest  aees,  the  native  place 
of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle  of  3ie  Magian  religion  1 
Champollion  boldly  names  Assyrians,  Modes,  and 
Bactrians  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments ;  but  the 
strange  and  barbaroua  appellations  which  he  has  read, 
aa  fJEur  aa  we  remember,  ben  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  of  the  Oriental  tribes ;  earlier  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  observed  that  the  features,  costume,  and 
arms  of  the  nationa  with  which  the  £2||[yptians  join 
battle  are  clearly  Asiatic  ;  the  lonff,  flowmg  robes,  the 
line  of  face,  the  bearda,  the  shieku,  in  many  respects 
are  remarkably  similatJo  those  on  the  Bsbylonian  cvl- 
inders  and  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.  **  The  do- 
minions of  Sesostris,"  our  legend  proceeds,  **  spreada 
over  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  Hia  images  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  one  on  the  road 
between  Ephesus  and  Phoc»a,  and  another  between 
Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five  palma  high, 
armed  in  tbe  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  umI 
held  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other ; 
across  the  breast  ran  a  line,  with  an  inscription: 
'This  region  I  conquered  by  my  strength  {lit.  my 
shoulders).'  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of  Mem- 
OOD."  This  universal  conqueror  spread  his  dominion 
into  Europe ;  but  Thrace  was  the  limit  of  his  victo- 
ries. On  the  esstem  shore  of  the  Euzine  he  left,  ac- 
cordinff  to  tradition,  a  part  of  his  army,  the  ancee- 
tors  of  the  circumcised  people,  the  Colchiana.  But 
his  most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted 
Scytluana.  Pliny  and  other  later  writers  assert  that 
he  was  vanquished  by  them,  and  fled.  But  Egyptian 
pride  either  disguised  or  had  reason  to  deny  the  defeat 
of  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  stoiy  in  Herodotus,  that 
when  the  victorious  Darius  commanded  that  hia  statue 
should  take  the  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  the  priesto 
hMlj  interfered,  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  their 
monarch,  who  had  achieved  what  Darius  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted, the  aufajngation  of  the  Scythians.— Are  we 
then  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs  and 
conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allefforic  legend  1 
Axe  we  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous 
onggeration  of  national  vanity  1  to  resolve  it  into  the 
audscioos  mendacity  of  tbe  priest  or  the  licensed  fiction 
oftbebftrdt  it  ^nph,  thrae  is  nothing  improbahki  in 
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thtf  existence  of  one  or  of  a  line  of  Egyptiaa  eonqnef' 
ore :  Egypt  was  as  likely  to  send  forth  **  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  waa  man,*'  as  Assyria,  Penia, 
Macedonia,  Arabia,  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history,  an* 
cient  tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  Egyptian 
historv  is  reng^ted  to  us  by  every  ancient  aulber, 
Herodotus,  Diodoros,  Manetho,  Stnbo,  and  is  sssu- 
redly  deserving  of  as  much  credit  as  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Oriental  aimals,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Beroeos  or  Sanchoniatbdn*  or  the  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modem  antiquariee.  The  only  kitUny  which 
approximates  to  this  period  is  that  of  the  Bible,  and 
this  we  shall  presently  consider.  How  hr  the  generel 
tndUum  may  be  trsced  to  "Egypt  as  its  sole  fountaiB* 
head,  may  be  doubted ;  there  is  some  semblance  of  a 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  in  Justin 
and  Jomandes ;  in  the  fiormer  we  find  the  nsme  of  a 
Scythian  king  contemporary  with  Sesostris.  But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cit« 
iea,  more  particulariy  of  Thebes,  afford  the  strongest 
confirmation  to  the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs.  Tliese  monunmnts,  entirely 
independent,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  interpre- 
tations of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  represent  bat* 
ties  and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  sea,  in  ooontriee 
apparently  not  African,  against  nationa  which  have 
every  cbiaracter  of  remote,  probably  Asiatic  races. 
There  are  riven  which  cannot  be  the  Nile ;  fortreesee 
which,  in  their  local  character,  seem  totally  unlike 
those  of  the  districts  bordering  on  £gypt.»-But  how  is 
it  that  tbe  sacred  writings  preserve  a  profound  ailenca 
on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  tfaie 
Egyptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Champollion  is  to  be  cred- 
its, this  race  of  Alexanders  1  We  must  uke  up  the 
question  of  the  c<»nexion  between  the  sacred  and 
Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier  period.  On  thia  mter- 
estuiff  inquiry  two  inters,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Protestant, 
and  M.  Greppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  havo  en* 
tered  with  much  candour  and  ingenuity.  To  what  po« 
riod  in  the  Eoyptian  historjr  is  the  Moeaie  Exodoa 
to  be  ass^ed  1  This  queetion  seems  to  have  been 
debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  scene  of  action 
amouff  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writen  in  Alexandres. 
The  met  was  universally  admitted,  though  the  chro- 
nolofly  was  warmly  contested ;  as  to  Uie  fact,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  assttted  that  the  Mosaic  record,  inde> 
pendent  of  its  religious  sanction,  has  genenlly  as  high 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
as  any  ancient  document ;  he  who  should  reject  it 
would  not  merelv  expose  his  own  sincerity  as  a  be- 
liever in  revealed  reliffion,  but  his  judgment  aa  a  phil* 
osophical  historian.  Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of 
Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Joeephna 
against  Apion,  without  clearly  seeing  that  the  Egyp- 
tian histonans,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.  But  both  this  and  the  chronological 
queation  were  carried  on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  animoeity  on  each  aide,  and  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  we  should  disentangle  the  web  which 
has  thus  been  revelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  the  mon- 
uments. One  pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  this  si* 
lence ;  but  surely  without  much  reason,  for  the  mono- 
ments  almoet  exclusively  belong  to  Upper  Egypt; 
nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring  sculp* 
tures  its  losses  and  calamitiee;  it  ia  the  victorious, 
not  the  discomfited,  monareh  whose  deeds  are  hewn 
in  stone.->Both  M.  Coonerel  and  M.  Greppo  adopt 
the  common  Usherisn  oate,  1491,  for  the  Exodus. 
Now,  though  this  date  ia  as  frobable  as  any  other,  we 
cannot  think  it  certain.  Tlie  great  variation  of  cfaro- 
nologists  on  this  point  is  well  known;  nor  is  any 
ouestion  of  bibUcal  criticiam  more  open  to  fiur  debate 
Uum  the  anthenticity  of  tbe  text  of  1  KingMt  6, 1,  the 
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baals  of  dui  cdcnktioii.  Our  avtlion  Iflcewite  kdopt 
M.  Champollion  Figeac's  date,  1473,  for  the  acceaa- 
ion  of  Scfloairii,  aod  the  commoD  term  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  yeaia  for  the  reaidence  of  the  laraet- 
itea  in  Emt.  Joseph  might  thas  have  been  sOtd  nndcnr 
Moeria ;  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  onder  his 
Booceasor,  Mifdire-Thootmoais,  and  ^Pparted  in  the 
third  year  of  Amenophia  Rbamaee,  father  of  Sesostria. 
Several  enrions  incideDtal  pointa  makein  favburof  thia 
ayatem.  At  a  period  aaaigned  to  the  miniatry  of  Jo- 
seph, deady,  the  native  princea  were  on  the  throne ; 
the  priesthood  were  in  hononr  and  power,  i^articalariy 
those  of  Phie.  The  obelisk  raiaed  by  Mcsris  Miphra, 
at  Heliopolia,  will  be  remembered :  his  son  likewise 
bora  the  title  of  Miphre.  Now  Joseph  waa  mairied  to 
the  daoffbter  of  Pet-e-phre,  the  prieat  of  Phre,  at  On  or 
Heliopolis.  At  this  period,  too,  the  shepherds  were  re- 
cently ezpelled.  and,  theiefiMre,  an  "  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians,**  and  the  land  of  Goahen  waa  vacant  by 
their  ezpalaion.  Diodoma,  it  may  be  observed,  gives 
seven  generationa  between  Mosris  snd  Sesoatris,  which, 
at  three  for  a  centuiy,  amonnta  neariy  to  the  date  of 
the  reaidence  of  the  Isfaelitea  in  Egypt.  Towarda 
the  eloae  of  the  period  the  rsce  of  Rbimaea  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  Raaroaea  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
citiea  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
eurioua  inctdental  illuatrations  of  this  system,  the  same, 
we  OMV  observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Gum- 
berlana ;  but  we  most  not  dissemble  the  difficulties. 
The  Exodus,  according  to  the  datea  adopted,  took 
place  seventeen  yesrs  before  the  death  of  Amenophis ; 
M,  therefore,' oould  not  have  been  the  Pharsoh  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  a  difficulty  tendered  sttll  more  starts 
ling  by  the  very  interesting  description  of  the  sepul- 
chnl  cave  of  thia  Amenophis  V.  by  ChampolKon,  and 
which  seems  clesrly  to  intimate  that  thia  Phsraoh  re- 
poaed  with  his  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation 
of  Biban-el-Malook.  Here,  however,  M.  Greppo  movee 
a  previoua  queation. — Have  we  diatinct  auniority  in 
the'  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh  1 
In  the  contemporary  descriptions  it  is  the  host,  the 
chariota,  the  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  which  are  swal- 
lowed up ;  and  there  is  no  expression  that  intimatee, 
with  any  degree  of  clesmesa,  the  death  of  the  mon- 
arch; the  earliest  apparently  expreea  authority  for 
the  death  of  the  king  is  a  poetic  paaaage  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm  (v.  15),  which  ia  gen- 
erally conaidered  to  have  been  written  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  even  thia  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  different 
coiatmetion.  There  is  a  second  difficulty  still  more 
lbrmidable.-*Tbe  scene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ia  un- 
doubtedly laid  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  aeema  to  fix  the 
resideoce  of  the  kings  in  some  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion ;  but  it  aeems  equally  clear  that  Thebea  was  the 
naual  dwellmg-placa  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sover- 
eigns. Tradition  amea  with  the  general  impression 
of  the  narrative;  it  bevers  between  Tanis  and  Mem- 
phis, with  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  former.  •  The 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile  ia  said  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  waa  exposed;  and  the  "wonders  in  the  field 
of  Zoan*'  indicate  the  same  scenes  on  much  higher  au- 
thoritv.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  paraphnst  ren- 
der Zoan  by  Tanis.  We  are  aware  that  Champollion 
will  not  **  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne"  of  his  magnifi- 
oent  Pharaohs,  and  other  opponents  may  object  the 
**  alt  E^pt**  of  the  Scripturea.  Ae  to  the  latter  ob- 
jection, it  may  certainly  be  questioned  whether  "  all 
Egypt"  included  the  Thebaid;  but  if  Ohampollion 
(were  we  to  suggeat  the  poaaibility  of  a  collateral  dy- 
nasty and  a  second  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  region)  should  urge  the  improlv 
ability  that  oooquering  aovereisna  like  Horua,  Man- 
donee,  or  especially  Kameses  Meiamoun,  would  en- 
dure the  independence-  of  a  part,  aa  it  were,  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we  can  only  rejoin  the  fre- 
fwney  with  which  the  gnat  aovmaigntiaa  of  the  Eaat 
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are  dismembered  by  the  assertion  ^of  independence  of 
some  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  aona 
on  the  death  of  a  king.  In  the  twenty-eighth  yesr  of 
iGgyptus  (the  Rameses  Meiamoun  of  the  monuments), 
says  Eusebios,  in  the  Chronicon  (Armen.  Yert.\ 
"  Butiris  in  fartUnu  Nili  flwm  tYrartmiem  exerce- 
batf  trarueuntesfue  perigrinos  sw^tabat.** — Have  any 
monuments  been  discovered  in  Lower  Egypt  between 
Moeris  and  Sesostris  t  Would  not  the  restriction  of 
the  dominions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Theban 
dynasty  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  conqueata  to  the 
south  and  east,  account  for  Herodotus,  who  wrote 
from  Memphian  authority,  making  Sesostris  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Moeris  t  Might  not  the  blow  in- 
flicted- on  the  Tanite  kingdom  by  the  loss  of  its  slave 
population  and  its  army,  enable  Seaostris  with  greater 
ease  to  consolidate  the  whole  realm  into  one  mighty 
monarchy!  We  are  not,  however,  blind  to  the  o1^> 
jections  against  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw  it  out 
for  consideration  than  urge  it  wiih  the  least  poaithre- 
«.  Yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  confine  the  inquiaitive 
reader  to  a  choice  between  these  two  hypotheses. 
He  may  consult  Mr.  Faber,  who  will  inform  htm  that 
the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  waa  one 
of  the  shepherd  kings.  We  may  turn  to  Josephus, 
and  find  that  the  shepherds  and  the  Israelites  were  the 
same ;  but  by  what  strange  transformation  a  peaceful 
minister  and  hia  family  of  seventy  persons  became  a 
horde  of  conouering  savages  and  a  dynasty  of  kings, 
we  are  at  k  loss  to  conceive  :  Perizonios,  however, 
baa  ably  supported  this  untenable  hypothesis.  There 
is  anouier  theory,  which  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
waa  that  of  Manetho,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  so  strangely  disfigured  in  Joee- 
pfaus,  Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  sre  to 
ascribe  the  flagrant  contradictions.  By  this  account, 
Amenophis  was  inserted  by  Manetho  after  Sesostris 
and  his  son  Rhamses,  yet  he  is  immediately  after  rep- 
resented, either  by  Manetho  or  Josephus,  as  their  pre- 
deeeMOT]  he  it  was  who  expelled  a  second  race  of 
leprous  shepherds,  and  bis  fate  waa  moulded  up  with 
a  tradition  of  a  great  catrastrophe  connected  with  re- 
liffion.  This  would  throw  the  Exodus  a  century  later 
(the  Jewish  date  comes  as  low  as  18 IS),  and  would 
be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  chronology,  but  it  would 
settle  the  question  about  Sesostris ;  snd  the  Jews  of 
all  ages  were  more  likely  to  exaggerate  than  depress 
the  antiquity  of  their  nation. — If,  however,  according  to 
the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exodus  before  the  se- 
cession of  Sesostris,  in  what  manner  do  we  account  for 
the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  universal 
conqueror  Y  M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  anawer  at 
once,  and  with  apparent  probabiKty,  that  the  trium- 
phant armies  of  the  Egyptian  marched  through  Palea- 
tine  during  the  forty  years  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  the  secret  and  inaccessible  desert.  Tet  a  prelimi- 
nary question  maybe  started — according  to  the  genersl 
accounts,  Did  the  Egyptian  pass  through  Paleatine  ? 
By  the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out  from 
what  seem  the  best  authorities,  hecertsinly  did  not, 
excepting  possibly  on  his  return,  and  of  his  return  no- 
thing is  said,  excepting  that  be  arrived,  whether  by  land 
or  sea  is  not  stated,  at  Pelusium.  We  will  not  urge 
the  words  of  Justin,  that  this  great  conqueror  had  a 
strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  and  de- 
spised  those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Pales- 
tine, or  its  resdy  submission,  mi^t  preserve  it  from 
actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not  hsppen  to  be  on  the  line 
of  march.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  sends  forth  the 
Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus  and  Phmnicia ;  but  the  subjugation  of  the  is!- 
ana  clearly  denotes  a  maritime  expedition.  The  con- 
quest of  Phoenicia  is  confirmed  by  a  very  amgular 
monument,  a  bilinguar  inscription  in  hieroplvphics  and 
anow-headed  ehaiacteri,  the  ibniMr  of  which  show  the 
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Iflgend  of  RhsoMes  the  GiMt  This  bM  been  fomd 
at  Hdkar-el-kelb^  in  Sjrria,  near  the  ancient  Berjtue. 
In  fact,  while  Phcsnicia,  already  peifaape  mercantile, 
might  attract  an  Egyptian  conqoeror,  Paleatine,  only 
rich  in  the  froita  of  the  aoil,  which  Egypt  produced  in 
the  ntmoat  abendance,  waa  a  conqneat  which  miffht 
flatter  the  pride,  but  would  ofler  no  advantage  to  the 
aovereign  of  the  Nile.  Herodotoa,  indeed,  exnreaaly 
aaeerta,  that  he  had  seen  one  of  hia  obscene  trophies  of 
victory  raised  among  those  nations  which  submitted 
without  resistance  in  Syria  Pahsstina.  Larcher  has 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  Pslestine  were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has 
urged  the  improbability  that  the  magnificent  sovereigns 
of  Jndsa,  David  and  Solomon,  would  suflbr  such  a 
monument  of  national  disgrace  to  stand ;  he  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of 
these  pillsrs  might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of 
the  worship  of  &aal-Peor.  Was  Herodotus  likely  to 
read  a  hieiroglyphic  inscription  without  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt  1  Bs  this  as  it 
may,  after  all,  if  we  can  calmly  consider  the  nature  of 
Ihe  Jewiah  history  in  the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if 
we  suppose  the  peaceful  submission  to  the  great  con- 
queror, ceases  at  once.  The  Book  of  Judges,  in  about 
fourteen  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth,  con- 
tains the  history  of  between  three  and  four  centuries. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calam- 
ities of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverancea  wrought  "by 
men  raised  by  the  Lord.*'  Bat  the  rapid  march  of 
Seeostris  through  the  unresisting  territory,  as  it  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
More  partieulariy,  if  it  took  place  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  servitude,  when,  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
toother  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  no- 
thmg  to  the  ignominy  or  borden  of  alaveiy.  {Quar' 
ierfy  Review,  vol.  43,  p.  141,  seqq.) 

Sbstos,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  ahores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  sooth.  From  the  situstion  of  Sestos  it 
was  always  regarded  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it 
commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  narrow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  (TkeopofM.,  ap.  Strab.,  691.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  by 
some  .£olians.  {SeymnuSt  ch.  708.)  liie  story  of 
Hero  end  Leander,  and  still  more  the  passage  of  the 
Test  armament  of  Xerxes,  have  rendered  Sestos  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history.  Sestos  is  said  by  Heiodo- 
toe  to  have  been  strongly  fortified ;  and,  when  besieged 
by  the  Greek  naval  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
it  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  the  inhabitants  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  thongs  which  fast- 
ened their  beds.  The  barbarians  at  length  abandoned 
the  place,  which  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  {Herod., 
9, 1 1 5.-^Tkueyd.,  1 ,  89.)  The  Athenians,  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  justly  atUched  the  greatest  value 
to  £e  possession  of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand the  active  trade  of  the  Eoxine ;  hence  they  were 
wont  to  call  it  the  com-cbest  of  the  Piraos.  (Arietot. , 
Mhet.,  3,  10,  7.)  After  the  battle  of  iEgospoUmos, 
Sestos  recovered  its  independence  with  the  rest  of 
the  Chersonese ;  but  the  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
baving  resolved  to  recover  thst  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force 
to  attempt  its  conquest.  The  Sestians  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  their  refusal, 
were  speedily  besieged ;  after  a  short  resistance  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault,  when  Charea  barbarously 
ceased  all  the  male  inhabiunts  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  be  butchered.  This  severe  blow  probably  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  period  tittle  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in  his  time ;  he 
observes,  that  Uie  current  which  flowed  from  the  ahore 
near  Sestos  greatly  ftciUtated  the  navigation  of  ves- 


sele  from  thence,  the  rereiee  being  the  case  with  those 
sailing  lirom  Abvdos.  {Sirab.,  691.— Pofyfr.,  16,  29.) 
Mannert  saya  the  site  of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jaiewa 
(Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  l98.^0rejiMr's  Atu,  Gteeu^  voL 
l,p.  828). 

Sbthon,  a  priest  of  Ynlcan,  who  made  himself  kinc 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He  was  aiucked 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered  from  thia  powerful  en- 
emy by  an  immense  number  of  rats,  which  in  one 
night  gnawed  their  bowstringa  and  thongs,  so  that  on 
the  moROw  their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderful  circumstance  Sethon  had  a  atatue 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  hia  band,  with  the 
inscription  of  Whoever  fixee  hie  eyee  on  me,  Ui  him  be 
piouM. — ^"The  Babylonian ,  Talmud,"  observes  Pri- 
deanx,  ''states  that  the  destruction  made  upon  the 
army  of  the  Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightmng,  and 
some  of  the  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same 
thing ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected 
bv  bringing  on  them  the  hot  winid  which  is  frequent  in 
toose  parts,  and  often,  when  it  lights  among  a  multi- 
tude, destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in  a  moment,  as 
frequently  happens  to  caravans;  end  the  worda  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  send  a  bkst  agamst  Senache- 
rib,  denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us 
some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this  debverance 
from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabuloua  application  of  it  to 
the  city  of  Pelusium  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Se- 
thon the  Egyptian  instead  of  Hezekiah."  The  learned 
dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confirmation  fliven 
to  the  account  in  Scripture  by  t&  atatement  of  He- 
rodotus, and  hia  mentioning  the  very  name  of  Sen- 
acherib.  {Prideaua^e  Cotmexione,  vol.  1,  p.  38,  soff., 
ed.  1831.) 

Sbtia,  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antiom  and 
north  of  Circii.  It  ia  now  Sezxa,  Its  situation  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  is  marked  by  a  vesM  of  Locili- 
us,  preserved  by  Aulus  Oelliue  (16,  9).  Tlie  wine  of 
this  town  was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Angostos, 
according  to  Pliny  (14,  6),  gave  it  the  preference,  aa 
being  of  tU  kinds  the  least  calculated  to  injure  the 
stomach.  We  may  infer  from  Statins  {8iio.,  3,  6), 
that  it  was  sometimes  poured  on  the  ashes  of  the  weal- 
thy dead.    {Cramer'e  Ane.  Itahf,  vol.  3,  p.  107.) 

SxvxBira,  I.  Looms  Snprmius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Leplis  in  Africa,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  eariy  life,  he  received  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator  by  the  favour  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelins.  His  youth,  it  is  said,  did  not  escape 
untainted  by  the  impurities  that  disgraced  the  capital ; 
and  on  one  occasion  be  was  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  the  tribunal  of  Didius  Julianas,  whom  he  sfterward 
deposed  and  pot  to  death.  Having  held  the  usual  of- 
fices which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consular  power, 
Severus  was  intrasted  with  seveisl  military  appoint- 
ments of  great  honour  and  importance.  He  served  in 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally  obuined 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commands  in  the  empire^ 
that,  namely,  of  the  legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  the  inrosde  of 
the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it  When  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Didius  Julianus  had 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
assassination  of  rertinax,  he  reeolved  to  seise  the  op- 
portunity which  was  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  the 
ambition  which  had  long  been  hirking  in  hia  boeom. 
The  memory  of  Pertinax  was  dear  to  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory;  and 
Severus  loet  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  rever- 
ence end  affection  for  the  murdered  prince.  Tlie  ar- 
dour of  the  troops  which  he  sddreseed  on  this  occasion, 
led  them  to  salute  their  chief  on  the  field  by  the  namee  of 
emperor  and  Aogostus,  and  a  rapid  march  soon  brought 
him  to  Rome.  Julianus  was  put  to  desth  hj  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  Sevems  aaoended  the  Imperial  thme,  the 
uigiiizea  oy  ^^WI'v^^^ln^ 
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IVBtorin  gntidi*  who  htd  iiii»d«nd  PertinAz  and  M»ld 
the  empire  to  Didius,  were  diebended  by  the  new  mon- 
eich,  end  a  tnumphal  pegeeat  witoeased  tbe  entrance  of 
SeTerua  into  the  Roman  capital.  Next  followed  the 
overtbrowa  of  Niger  and  Albinua,  the  two  eompetitora 
with  Severue  for  the  empire  {vid.  Niger  and  Albinua) ; 
and  theae  et enCa  were  aueceeded  by  the  death  of  many 
boblea  of  Qaul  and  Spain,  and  alao  of  twenty-nine  sena* 
tors  of  Rome,  who  were  accnaed  of  haviDg  been  the 
abetteia  of  Albinua.  Meanwhile  the  Parthiana,  under 
Vologeaea,  availina  themaelvea  of  the  abaence  of  Seve- 
ma,  had  overran  iMaopotamia,  and  beaieged  Lstna,  one 
of  hia  lietttenanta,  in  Niiibia.  The  emperor  resolved 
to  maich  againat  them,  and  it  waa  hia  intention  to  ea- 
ubltah  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  Euphratea  on 
a  mach  firmer  feandation  than  it  had  enjoyed  aince  the 
days  of  Trajan.  The  Parthiana  retired  at  hia  apntoach : 
he  aacended  the  Eophratea  with  hia  barka,  while  the 
army  marched  along  ita  banka ;  and  having  occupied 
SeleocJa  and  Babylon,  and  aacked  Cteaiphon,  he  car- 
ried off  100,000  inhabitanta  alive,  with  the  women  and 
treaaores  of  the  court.  Leading  hia  army,  after  this, 
againat  the  Atreni,  through  the  deaert  of  Arabia,  his 
i<Mragers  were  inceaaantly  cut  off  by  the  light  cavaby 
of  tkeAraba ;  and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  daya, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm,  he  waa 
compelled  to  raiae  the  aicge  and  retire  into  Palestine. 
Hence  he- made  the  tour  throufffa  Egypt,  viaited  Mem- 
phis, and  explored  the  Nile.  Hia  return  to  Rome  waa 
celebrated  by  a  combat  of  400  wild  beaata  in  the  am- 
phicheatiB,  and  bv  the  noptiab  of  hie  aon  Baaaianua 
Caracalla  with  the  daughter  of  Plautianus.  {Vid. 
Pbutianoa.)  After  a  atort  reaidence  in  his  capital, 
a  period  marked  by  increased  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  e  degree  of  tyranny  rendered  the 
more  odiooa  from  ita  being  the  result  of  a  naturally 
aoapicioua  temper,  Severoa  took  refuge  from  the  die- 
aenaiona  between  his  two  sons,  Oeta  and  Caracalla, 
and  from  the  intriguea  of  atote,  m  the  stirring  acenea 
of  a  foreign  war.  He  passed  over  into  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  hia  eona,  witn  the  view  of  seeoring  the  north- 
ern boundariee  of  the  Roman  province  against  the  in- 
eorsioBa  of  the  Caledonianai  and  of  the  other  barba- 
rous tribes  who  dwelt  between  the  waatea  of  Northuoi- 
berland  and  the  Oiampian  Moontaina.  He  had  hoped, 
also,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  might  exalt  the 
ambition  of  his  sons,  and  ehaae  from  their  breaata  thoee 
mali^ot  paasiona,  which  at  obcq  diaturbed  hia  do- 
Dwatie  repeee,  and  ever  and  anon  threatened  to  tear 
the  commonwealth  in  piecea.  Hia  aocceaa  against  the 
foteign  eaemy  waa  mach  more  complete  than  his 
achome  for  festering  fraternal  concord.  The  difficul- 
liee  which  he  had  to  overcome,  however,  were  very 
great,  and  muat  hanre  conquered  the  reaolution  of  a 
mind  leaa  firm  than  that  of  Severua.  He  waa  obliged 
to  cut  down^raata^  level  mountains,  construct  bridgea 
over  rivera,  and  form  voada  through  fena  and  marshea. 
Hia  trioropb,  BBch  as  it  was,  waa  aoon  diaturbed  by 
the  rsetleea  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
triguea of  hia  wigratefal  aon  Canoalla.  This  young 
prince,  after  fiiiling  in  ao  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  is  said  to  have  drawn  hie  own  sword  againat 
the  peraon  of  hia  father.  Irritated  by  aoch  conduct, 
on  tiie  part  of  hia  friends  aa  well  aa  of  hia  enemiee, 
Sevema  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelinga  of  anger  and  diaappointment.  He  invited  his 
eon  to  complete  hia  act  of  mediuted  patricide ;  while 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons,  who  had  abused  his 
Olemency,  he  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Homer  (iZ., 
6,  67,  Meqq,),  hia  fixed  reaolution  to  exterminate  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  death  aoon  pot  ao 
end  to  hia  aofieringa  and  to  all  hia  plana  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  aa  far  aa  York  (Eboraeom),  he  waa 
attacked  with  a  diaeae*  which  be  himself  foresaw 
would,  at  no  diatant  poriod,  terminate  his  career ;  and, 
Ml  the  wpectotiim  or  tfaia  event,  he  caUad  foe  both  hia 
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iona,  wfaoni  he  once  more  exhorted  to  union  and  n«- 
tual  affection.  He  expired  at  York,  A.D.  Sll,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  neariy 
eighteen  years. — ^It  ia  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  pa^ 
gea  of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  repreeenta- 
tion  of  the  character  of  Severua.  One  of  the  authora 
of  the  Auguatan  hiatoiy  appliee  to  him  an  expreeaion 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  first  Roman  emperor  (Augustua)  had  upon  the 
fi>rtunea.  of  hia  country,  namely,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  atate  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or 
had  never  died.  (iSjMrlMA.,  c.  18.)  Thia  reniaik 
haa  in  it,  perhapa,  more  point  than  truth ;  for,  though 
Severua  waa  no  ordinary  man,  he  nevertheleaa  rather 
followed  than  directed  the  general  current  of  events. 
He  conaidered  the  Roman  world  aa  his  property,  and 
bad  no  aooner  secured  the  poaaession,  than  hebeatow- 
ed  the  otmoat  can  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  ao  valuable  ao  acquiaition.^  Judiciooa  law, 
executed  with  firmness,  soon  corrected  moat  of  the 
abuses  which,  since  the  time  of  Marcua  Aurelius,  hsd 
infected  every  department  of  the  state.  Yet  in  hia 
maxims  of  govMnment  he  often  displeyed,  not  the  le- 
gislator, but  the  mere  aoldier.  Harah,  unpitying,  and 
auapicioua,  akhoogh  generous  to  those  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  it  was  perhapa  fortnaato 
for  Rome  that  the  operationa  of  distant  warfare  en- 
gaged hia  principal  thoughta,  and  employed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  reign.— -His  taate  for  public  boildinga 
and  magnificent  apectacles  recommended  him  very 
greatly  to  the  Roman  people.  He  alao  ahowed  fain^ 
aelf  a  patron  of  literature.  The  habita  of  a  life  epent 
chiefly  in  the  camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  incompatible 
with  any  distinguished  progress  in  science  or  in  let- 
ters ;  but  his  taate,  notwiwatanding,  indooed  him  to 
apend  hia  hours  of  lebure  in  the  sti^y  of  philoeophy. 
He  was  much  devoted,  however,  to  that  perveraion 
of  natural  knowledge  which  waa  known  by  the  an* 
cienta  under  the  name  of  magic.  Aatrology  alao  came 
in  for  ita  ahareof  hia  attention;  and  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  determined  in  hia  choice  of  a  aecond  wife  by 
the  diacovery  that  a  yonng  Svnan  lady,  whoee  naose 
waa  Julia,  had  been  bom  with  a  royal  nativity. — Se- 
verua wrote  Memoira  of  hie  own  Life,  in  Latin ;  a  work 
of  which  Aurelius  Victor  praiaea  the  atyle  not  leaa 
than  the  fidelity.  But  Dio  Caaains,  who  bad  better 
meana  for  forming  a  oovreot  jud^ent,  inainoatee  that 
Severua  did  not,  on  all  occaaions,  pay  the  atricteet 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  hia  attemota  to  vindkaie 
himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid  greater 
atreea  on  hidden  motivea  and  refined  viewa  of  policjy 
than  on  the  palpable  facU  which  met  the  eye  of  the 
public.  {SparHan.,  Vu.  Did,  JmL^U.,  Yu,  P«a- 
cenn.  Nig.-^U.,  Ft*.  Attin.— /d.,  Vit.  Se^.-^DiQ 
Cm.,  Ub.  74,  »€q.^H0rodum,  2,  9,  S,  dcc.)~JL  Al- 
exander or  Marcua  Aureliua  Alexander  Severua,  a  ne- 
tive  of  Syrian  and  oousm  to  the  Emperor  Heliogabe- 
lua.  Msaa,  grandmother  of  the  latter,  perceiving  his 
folly  and  grossly  vicious  diapoaition,  thought  of  con- 
ciliating the  Romana  by  prevailing  upon  her  diaaolvte 
grandaon  to  aasociate  Alexander  Severoa  with  buDr 
self  in  the  empire.  But  Heliogabaloa  becoming  af^ 
terward  jealooa  of  him,  and  wiahing  to  put  him  onl 
of  the  way,  apread  a  fabe  report  of  Alexander*a  death, 
whereupon  the  prBtoriana  broke  out  into  open  mutmj, 
Heliosabalua  waa  alain,  and  Alexander  Sevema  soo- 
ceeded  to  the  empire.  The  new  emperor  waa  of  a 
character  diametrically  oppoaite  to  that  of  hia  prede- 
cessor. Among  the  first  acU  of  hia  aovereignty,  he 
banished  all  the  guilty  and  abandoned  creaturea  of 
Heliogabaloa,  leetored  the  authority  of  the  aenate,  and 
chose  bis  coonaellors  and  ministers  of  atate  of  the  beet 
members  of  that  body,  and  revoked,  alao,  all  the  per- 
aecttting  edicta  that  had  been  issued  by  hia  predecee- 
aor  agaust  the  Christiana.  Thia  juat  and  mercifal 
prooedura  ia  thought  to  have  been  adopted  by  tba  ad- 
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vice  of  Ui  molhn  MtmnuM,  wbo  naintained  an  intcv* 
coone  with  Mme  of  tho  most  distio^iahod  Chria* 
kitiu,  anMmg  otfaon,  the  celebimled  Ongoo,  and  who 
was,  perfaapsy  banelf  a  coDTort.  But,  howovor  do- 
•irooa  of  peaco,  that  ho  might  proaecote  his  aehomos 
of  leform,  Alexander  was  aoon  called  to  encounter 
the  perils  and  toila  of  war.  A  revolntion  in  the  East, 
which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  deeply  important  to  all  ^ia. 
Ardeshir  Babegan,  or  Artaxerzes,  who  pretended  to  be 
deacended  from  the  imperial  race  of  ancient  Peraia, 
nised  a  rebellion  againat  the  Parthian  monaMha,  the 
AjsacidB.  The  Parthian  dynasty  was  overturned, 
and  the  ancient  Peraian  restored ;  and  with  ita  reato- 
ration  waa  renewed  its  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
aU  Asia,  which  it  had  formerly  possessed.  Thu  claim 
gave  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Romana,  amd  Alexander 
Soveras  led  his  troope  into  the  Eaat,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  sway  over  the  disputed  territories.  In  the 
army  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a  wanior,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persiana,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  following^  up  hia  aocoeaa  in  conaequence 
of  a  peatilence  breaung  out  among  his  troops.  The 
Persiaiiiv  however,  were  willing  to  renounce  hostili- 
tieo  for«  time,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
trionph.  Scarcely  had  Alexander  tasted  repose  firom 
his  Persian  war,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Germans  had  croased  the  Rfame  and  were  inva- 
ding Qaut  He  at  onoe  set  out  to  oppose  ihia  new 
enemy,  hot  he  encountered  another  atiU  more  formi- 
dable. The  armies  in  Oaul  had  sunk  into  a  great  re- 
laxatioB  of  the  rigid  diaoipline  neceaaary  for  even  their 
own  preaervation.  Alexander  began  to  reetore  the 
ancient  militaiy  regulations,  to  enforce  diaoipline,  and 
to  veoiganiio  such  an  army  aa  might  be  able  to  keep 
the  barbariana  in  cheek.  The  demoralixed  aoldiety 
could  not  endure  the  change.  A  conspiiacy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  the  youthful  emperor  waa 
mmndeied  in  hia  tent,  in  hia  S0th  year,  after  a  short 
hoi  glorious  reign  of  thirteen  -years.— It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  much  of  what  rendaiied  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severos  truly  glorions  waa  owing  to  the  oonneels 
of  his  mother  Manunaa.  U^>iBn,  too,  the  friend  of 
Papinian,  the  most  rigidly  vpnght  man  of  his  time,  a 
man  more  skilled  in  jurispmienee  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  the  friend  of  Alexandei,  and  the  only 
peraon  with  whom  he  wm  acoostomed  to  converae  in 
atrict  confidence.  Thia  alone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
yoong  empefDr%  higheat  ptaiae.  The  character  of 
Alexander  preaented  ao  man^  pointa  worthy  of  praiae, 
that  the  writer  of  hie  life  in  the  Aug[oataB  Hiatoiy 
exhausts  all  hia  powecs  of  deeeription  m  the  attempt 
to  do  it  justice.  {Lamprid.,  VU.  Alex.  Sn^-^Dio 
Can,,  tib.  9Kk---Herodum,  A,  8,  7,  aeqa.y-^UL  Snl- 
pitias,  an  ecoleeiastical  historian,  who  died  A.D.  430. 
The  best  of  his  works  is  his  Histcria  &Kni,  from  the 
oreatien  of  the  world  to  the  eoneulship  of  Stilicho,  tlfa 
style  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
ha  lived.  The  beet  edition  is  in  3  Tola.  4to,  Ptftevn, 
1741.— -IV.  A  celebrated  aichtteet,  emp&oyed,  with 
another  architect  named  Celer,  in  erectmg  Nero's 
<«  Golden  Houee."  {Ttuit.,  Annal.,  16,  4S.  —  Vid, 
Nero.) 

Savo,  a  ridge  of  moontaina  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumee  Tariooe  namea  in  different  parte 
of  ita  eoone ;  aa,  the  LmgfiM  Moontaina,  the  Do- 
fnfiM  Mountains,  dto.  Soma  suppose  the  ridge  of 
Save  to  have  heen  the  Rhiphaan  Mountaina  of  anti- 
qoHy.    {^Vm.,  4,  16.) 

Saxrf  JB  AooiB,  now  Aisty  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbon^ 
ensis,  and  the  metropolis  of  Naibonenaia  Secanda.  It 
owed  its  foundation  to  Sextioa  Gahinna,  who,  in  the 
fiiat  expedition  of  the  Romana  into  Gaol,  reduced  the 
Salluvtt  or  Salyes,  in  whom  tenritoiy  it  waa  eitaate. 
k  VMS  founded  <maeeoont  of  the  warm  ouneral  springa 
in  ite  neigbboaibood.    These  apringa^  hmmaer»  had 


abaady  loet  tiiair  watnfth^  and  much  of  their  fficae^ 
in  the  time  of  Auguatue.  (X«v.,  jSj^.,  61.-— iS^e^ 
180.)  Mariua  defeated  the  Teutonea  near  this  place. 
(F/tU.,  Yit,  Mar.'-Flonis,  8,  8.) 

SiBTLua,  certam  females  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Heaven,  wbo  flourished  in  different  parte  ol  the 
world.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  founded 
on  the  authoriur  of  Varro,  tbey  wero  ten  in  number  s 
the  Jirti  was  the  Ptrsian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicaoor, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
mention ;  the  second  was  the  Ltbt/on,  alluded  to  1^ 
Euripides  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  his  lost  plays,  tha 
Lamia ;  the  third  was  the  DelpkioHf  mentioned  by 
Chiysippus  in  bis  lost  work  on  Divination ;  the /oarlA 
waa  the  CumoAn,  in  Italy,  spoken  of  by  Neviua,  and 
other  Latin  writera,  eapeciaUy  Virsil;  th»Ji/lk  wm 
the  Erylkrman,  whom  Apollodorua  otEryihrtB  claimed 
aa  a  native  of  that  cUy,  though  aome  made  her  to 
have  been  born  in  Babylonia.    She  is  mid  to  have 

Predicted  to  the  Greeka,  when  ^y  were  aailing  Utt 
^roy,  that  thia  city  vraa  deatined  to  periah,  and  that 
Homer  would  compoae  falsitiea  in  relstion  to  it ;  the 
nxiA  was  the  iSanuaii,  of  whom  Eratosthenes  said  ha 
found  mention  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samians ; 
the  Meoeaih  waa  of  Cymo,  in  iEolia,  and  was  called 
Amalthasa,^  Demophile,  or  Horophils ;  the  eighth  wm 
tha  HeUespuntmet  bom  at  Marpeaaua,  in  the  Trojan 
territory.  According  to  Heraclidea  Pontieua,  aha  flour* 
iahed  in  the  time  of  Cyrua  and  Solon  ;  the  mnih  waa 
the  Phrygian^  whagave  oraclea  at  Ancyra ;  the  Unlh 
waa  the  Tibwrtine^  at  Tibur,  in  Italy,  and  wm  named 
Albunea.  {Varre^  «p.  Laetent.,  1, 6,^Augu$t.f  Civ, 
D.,  18,  88.)  The  mofit  celebrated  one  of  the  whole 
number  wm  the  Gunman,  the  poetic  fable  rolalive  to 
whom  ia  m  foUowa :  Apollo,  having  become  enam* 
cured  of  her,  offered  to  sive  her  whioaver  aha  ahooid 
aak.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  aa  many  yeaip  m 
aha  had  graina  of  aand  in  bar  hand,  hot  unfortamtely 
foiipot  to  aak  for  ^  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom,  of 
which  she  vras  then  in  poaaession.  The  Md  gmnted 
her- request,  hot  shenfused,  in  roturn,  to  bsien  to.  hie 
suit;  and  the  gift  of  bngevity,  therefore,  unaccom- 
panied by  fresho(Ms  and  bmuty,  proved  a  boiden  rather 
than  a  benefit.  She  had  alrmdy  lived  about  700  yean 
when  ifineaa  came  to  Italy,  and,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, she  had  six  cantorim  more  to  live  befom  her 
ymrs  wero  u  numerous  m  the  graina  of  aand  which 
>  had  beM  in  her  hand.  At  Uie  expiration  of  thia 
period  ahe  wm  to  wither  quite  away,  and  become  con* 
verted  into  a  mere  voice,  {(hid,  MsL^  14,  104.— 
Sen.  ad  Vprg.,  Mn,^  6,  831.)  Thie  vtm  the  Sibjrl 
that  accompanied  iEnem  to  the  kmcr  worid.  It  wea 
uaual  with  nor  to  write  her  predietiom  on  leavee,  and 
place  them  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave ;  and  it  re- 
quired great  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed her  to  lake  up  them  leavm  before  the  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  them  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  and  nndered  their  meeniDgunin« 
telligible.--Aeooiding  too  weU-koown  Roman  Mgendi 
one  of  (he  Sibyls  came  to  the  pelaoe  of  Taiquin  tha 
Second  with  nine  volumm,  which  she  offered  to  sell 
for  a  vary  high  price.  The  monareh  declined  the  ofiSnr, 
and  ahe  immediately  dimppeared,  and  burned  throe  ol 
tha  vokimw.  Returning  soon  after,  ahe  uked  tha 
same  price  for  the  remaining  aix  books ;  and,  when 
Taiquin  again  refused  to  boy  them,  she  bmnad  thrm 
more,  and  still  pereisted  in  demanding  the  same  sun 
of  money  ibr  the  three  that  wen  left.  This  extraoiw 
dinary  behaviour  aatoniahed  the  mouarah,  and»  with 
the  advice  of  the  angnra,  he  bought  the  books ;  upon 
which  the  Sibyl  immediately  diaappearad,  and  waa 
never  seen  after.  Them  books  worn  preaarved  with 
gmt  care,  and  called  the  SUnfiixne  asrset.  A  collega 
of  prieala  was  appointed  to  have  chaige  of  them,  aod 
th^  vwn  consulted  with  the  gtmtest  aobmnity  when 
thaaliAeaeflaMdtobaiadangec    When  iha  Gapi(M 
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WM  boiMd  in  Ibe  tnraUee  of  Sylla,  the  SibylliDa  v«r- 
Ms,  which  were  deposited  then,  peritbed  in  the  con- 
iUpetion  ;  end,  to  repair  the  loea  which  the  republic 
■eeofted  to  htve  suettioed,  commissionen  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  different  parts  of  Oreece  to  collect 
whatever  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
8ibyls.^-Thus  iar  the  cooimon  accoont.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  however,  that  what  the  ancients  tell 
«e  respecting  these  prophetesses  is  all  very  obecure, 
fabnloas,  and  full  of  contradictions.  It  appears  that 
the  name  S^Ua  is  properly  an  apoellati?e  term,  and 
denotes  **  an  inspired  person ;"  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  commonly  sought  in  the  ^olic  or  Doric 
X<^,  for  t»e6r,  *'«  god,*'  and  povX^,  ^*  advice'*  or 
**  coMwe/.*'— As  regaids  the  final  fate  of  the  Sibylline 
Terses,  some  unceruinty  prevails.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Emper- 
or Honorins  issued  an  order,  A.D.  999,  for  destroying 
them ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Stilioho  burned  all  these 
prophetic  writings,  and  demoliahed  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  still  preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse, 
a  collection  ot  oracles  pretended  to  be  Sibylline.  Dr. 
Ceve,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  is  a  for- 
gery, supposes  that  a  large  pari  of  it  waa  composed  in 
3m  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D.  130 ;  that  other  parts 
were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antoutnes,  ana  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  says  that  this  collection  must  have  been  made 
between  A.D.  138  and  167.  Some  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  not  regading  the  imposition,  have  often  cited 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reli- 
ffton ;  and  hence  Celsus  takee  occasion  to  call  the 
Uhristians  Sibyllists.  Dr.  Lardner  states  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Sybilline  oracles  quoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fethers  are  the  forgeries  of 
some  Christian.  Bishop  Horsley  has  ably  supported 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books  con- 
tained recoids  of  prophecies  Touchsafed  to  nationa  ez- 
traneoas  to  the  patriarchal  families  and  the  Jewish 
oommonwealth,  before  the  general  defection  to  idola- 
try. Although  the  books  were  at  last  interpolated, 
yet,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
learned  bisbi^  this  was  too  late  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  confident  appeal  made  to  them  by  Justin. — ^The 
first  ancient  vmter  that  makee  mention  of  the  Sibyl- 
line versee  appears  to  have  been  HeracUtus.  {Croh 
Mr,  «d  Cte.,  At.  D.,  3,  8,  p.  381.)  The  leading  pas- 
sage, however,  in  relation  to  them,  is  that  of  Dionysitts 
of  Halicanassus  (4^  33).  The  most  ancient  Sibylline 
prophecy  that  has  been  preserved  for  us  is  that  men- 
tioned  by  Pansaniaa  (10,  9),  and  which  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  bettle  of  iEgoepotamoa,  because  it 
speaks  of  a  fleet  deatrayed  through  the  fault  of  its 
commanders.  Another  Sibylline  prediction  is  found 
in  PlnUreh  {Vit.  Jkmostk^Op,,  ed.  ReUke,  vol.  4> 
p.  738),  and  which  relates  to  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
Danks  of  the  Thermodon.  The  Athenians  applied  this 
Oracle  to  the  battle  of  Charonea.  Plutarch  states  that 
there  was  no  river  of  this  name,  in  his  time,  near 
Chnronea,  and  he  conjectures  that  a  small  brook,  fall- 
inir  into  the  Cephissus,  is  here  meant,  and  which  his 
follow- townsmen  called  Jdfaup  (tfcmon),  or  **the 
bloody**  brook.  Pausanias  (9,  19)  speaks  of  a  small 
stream  in  BoBotia  caHed  Thermodon ;  but  he  places  it 
I  distance  from  Cbsronea. — The  history  .of  Rome 


'  definite 


has  preeerved  for  us  two  Sibylline  predictione,  not,  in- 
deed, in  their  literal  form,  but  vet  of  a  very  '  '  ' 
nature.    One  of  theee  forbade  the  Romans  to 


their  sway  bevond-Mount  Taurus.  Were  it  well  ascer^ 
tained  that  this  prohibition,  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (88,  18),  actually  formed  part  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  it  would  sufiSce  to  show  that  these 
books  vrere  not  compoeed  for  the  Romana;  a  prophecy 
which  fixes  Mount  Tanma  as  the  eestero  limit  of  an 
«nn«e,  couM  onh  have  bMn  made  for  the  raonaichs 
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of  Lydia.  It  is  almoat  snpeifiiMws,  meieovcr,  to  n- 
mark,  that,  vrith  regard  to  Rome^  at  least,  this  pradie- 
tion  was  contradicted  by  aubseqoent  eventa.— Tbs 
second  prophecy  preserved  for  us  in  Roman  hisloiy  ii 
the  one  that  was  applied  to  the  esse  of  Ptolemy  Ao- 
letee.  This  prince  having  solicited  aid  from  the  tsn- 
ate  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  SibylKne  books 
were  consulted,  end  the  following  snswer  wu  foood 
in  them :  "  If  a  king  of  £gypt  come  to  ask  aid  of 
yon,  refuse  him  not  your  dlisnce,  but  give  bim  no 
troope."  The  turbulence  and  foction  of  the  day  rea- 
der it  extremely  probable  that  this  prediction  wai  a 
mere  foigery.  What  we  have  remaining  under  the 
title  of  Sibylline  Oraclee  were  evidently  fobrintsd 
by  the  piooa  fraud  of  the  early  (christians,  ever  anx- 
ious to  discover  tracea  of  their  faith  in  pagan  mythol- 
ogy. St.  Clement  of  Rome  himself  is  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  participated  in  the  falsifies^ 
tion,  or  else  of  having  attached  credit  too  readily  to  a 
corrupted  text  According  to  St.  Jnatin,  this  pontiff 
had  cited,  in  hia  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Sib- 
ylline predictions,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  hf 
their  means  the  truths  which,  he  was  announcing  to 
the  pagans.  {Qwat.  ad  Orthod,  lUsp.  ad  fM«<., 
Ixxiv.)  A  contemporary  of  St.  Clement's,  the  histo- 
rian Josephus,  refers  to  psssages  in  these  saros  on- 
clee,  where  sllusion  is  made  to  the  tower  of  Bsbel 
{AfUiq,  Jmd.,  1,  6),  a  circnmatance,  by-the-way,  which 
provea  the  early  falsification  of  theee  predictiooa. 
Celsus,  in  express  terms,  aecuaed  the  Christiani  of 
forging  the  Sibylline  collection.  (Orig.  adt.  Ceb., 
lib.  7. )  The  fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  second,  snd, 
still  mon  frequently,  thoee  in  the  third  centuiy,  refer 
to  paassges  evidently  interpolated,  as  if  they  wen 
gflinnine.  {Thorlacii  Itbri  StbyUistarumt  dtc., Hafnia, 
1616,  8vo.>— The  Sibylline  collectioii,  as  it  existo  st 
the  present  day,  is  composed  of  eight  books.  In  the 
first  book,  the  subjects  are,  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  ind 
the  Dehige.  It  is  apparent  not  only  that  this  book  ii 
taken  from  Genesis,  but  slso  that  its  author  made  oes 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
subject  of  Uie  second  book  is  the  Last  Juc^ment  In 
the  third  Antichrist  is  announced.  The  fourth  pre- 
dicts the  fall  of  divers  monarchies.  The  fifth  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  Romans  down  to  Lucios  Yeros.  In 
the  sixth  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John  ie 
made  the  subject  The  seventh  is  devoted  to  the 
Deluge,  and  the  foil  of  various  States  snd  Monarchiss. 
The  eighth  relatea  to  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  De- 
straction  of  Rome.— A  manuscript  discovered  hf 
Maio  m  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  conuins  a 
fourteenth  book,  in  884  Terses  ;  the  books,  however, 
between  it  and  the  eighth  aro  lost.  This  last-men- 
tiooed  book,  the  fourteenth,  speaka  of  a  deetiuction  of 
Rome  ao  complete  that  the  traveller  will  find  no  tra- 
ces of  the  city  remsining,  and  its  Tory  name  will  dis- 
appear. The  prophetess  then  soes  on  to  enumeiats  a 
long  seriee  of  princes  under  whom  Rome  shall  be  rs* 
buirt.*-The  meet  complete  edition  of  the  Sibyllins  op 
aclea  is  that  of  Gallsus,  which  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1688-9,  3  vols.  4to,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  14th  book,  published  by  Maio,  at  Milan,  1817,  8to. 
— In  relation  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  senerally,  con* 
suit  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr  {Rool  JSsL,  vol.  1,  p. 
441,  9eqq,t  Cambridge  tra$tH.), 

SiOAMBM  or  Sygambbi,  a  powerful  Grennan  tribe, 
whoae  orisinal  seaU  wero  around  the  Rhine,  the  Sieg, 
and  Uie  Lippe.  They  wero  dangeroua  foes  to  the 
Romans,  who  finally  conquered  them  under  the  load- 
ing of  Drusus.  Tiberius  transferred  a  large  part  of 
this  people  to  the  left  or  southern  book  of  the  Rhine, 
wbero  they  reappear  under  the  name  o(  Gogeroi. 
(Fhr:,  43,  IS.  — C«f.,  B.  G.,  4,  16.— i)io  Caeem, 
64,  83.— 7<e.,  Ann,,  3,  36.— 7i.  ibid.,  4,  13.) 

SiOANi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sieily.   (Ftd.  i 
under  the  •rtieU  Skilia.) 
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SioamU,  n  meMBt  mme  of  Sieihr.  (Vid.  Sidlii.) 
SicoA  VsNBBiA,  a  cifef  of  Numidit,  od  the  btoki 
of  the  riTer  Bagndas»  aiid  at  some  distaiice  from  the 
eoMt.    We  ere  fini  made  acquaiDted  with  the  eziat* 
anee  of  this  place  in  the  history  of  the  Jugnrthiiie 
war.    {SaU.j  BeU.  Jug,,  3,  56.)    Pliny  stylea  it  a 
colony  (6, 3) ;  and,  though  no  other  writer  gif  es  it  this 
title,  yet,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented  on 
the  Peutinger  table,  as  well  as  from  Ptolemy's  having 
selected  it  for  one  of  his  places  of  astronomical  eal- 
colation,  we  see  plainly  that  it  most  have  been  an  in^ 
portent  city.    It  received  the  appellation  of.  Vmurta 
from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  it  contained,  and 
where,  in  accordance  with  a  w^l-known  Oriental  cus- 
tom, the  young  maidens  of  the  pUce  were  accustomed 
to  proetitute  their  persons,  and  thus  obtain  a  dowry  for 
marriage.    {Val.  Max^  3,  6.)    Bochaxt  and  De  Bras- 
ses dertre  the  name  of  Sicca  from  the  Punic  Succoth 
BenoUi  {'*  tabemacula  puellamm")*  *nd  make  Benoth 
(**  puelia")  the  origin  of  the  name  Venus  among  the 
Romans. — Shaw  regarded  the  modem  JTo^  as  near 
the  site  of  tbe  ancient  city,  having  found  an  inscrip 
tion  there  with  the  Ordo  Siecensium  on  it.    But  Man- 
nert  thinka  the  sloncwas  brought  to  JTa/  from  some 
other  quarter,  a  circumstance  by  no  meana  uncom- 
mon in  these  parte.    {Mamiertf  Geogr,,  vol.  10,  pt  3, 
p.  333,  seqq,) 
SiOHJtv;     Vid.  Aceibas. 
Sicii«iA,  the  largest,  most  fruitful,  amd  populous  isl- 
and of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  soutn  of  Italy,' 
from  which  it  is  sepantedby  the  Fretum  Siculum, 
the  strait  or  faro  of  MesniMf  which,  in  the  narrowest 
pert,  ia  only  two  miles  wide.    Ita  short  distance  from 
the  mainlud  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypothesis, 
among  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  once  formed  part 
of  that  country,  and  waa  separated  from  it  by  a  pow- 
erful flood.    {Compare  the  authorities  cited  by  Cbir 
wr,  SicU.t  1,  1.)    Thia  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
frnpiobable  one,  the  mora  particularly  aa  the  point 
where  the  mountains  commence  on  the  island^  1^  no 
meana  corres|»ond8  with  the  termination  of  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines  at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra, 
now  Capo  delP  armii  but  is  many  miiea  to  the  north. 
It  ie  more  natural  to  suppose,  tberaforo,  that,  in  the 
firat  fonnatiott  of  our  globe,  the  waters,  finding  a  hol- 
low here,  poured  themselves  into  it.-»The  island  is  a 
three-cornered  one,  and  this  shspe  obtained  for  it  its 
eeriieet  name  among  the  Grecian  mariners,  Tptvam 
(TrtnoAto,  L  e.,  **  three-cornered").    This  name,  and, 
coneeqQontly,  the  acquainunce  which  the  Greeks  had 
writii  the  island,  must  have  been  of  a  very  early  date, 
mnce  Homer  waa  already  acqusinted  with  the  **  island 
Thrioakia"  {BptvOKin  v^aos-^Oi.,  18,  136),  with  the 
heorde  of  Heljoe  that  paatiured  upon  it,  and  places  in 
ite  vicinity  the  wonden  of  Scylla  and  CharybdiS,  to- 
gether vrith  the  islanda  which  he  terms  PlangkUB 
(nXaYtcToi),  or  «*  the  Wanderers.^'    The  later  Greek 
vniters,  and  almost  all  the  Latin  sothors,  make  a  slight 
alteimtion  in  the  name,  calling  it  TrinaeriOy  and  Plmy 
(8,  8)  Umnslatee  the  term  in  queelioo  by  TriquUra, 
a  form  which  frequently  appean  in  the  poets.    The 
name  Trinacria  very  probably  underwent  the  change 
jnet  alluded  to,  in  order  to  favour  its  derivation  from 
the  Grroek  rpei^  {tkne),  and  tttpa  (ft  ftromanUry),  m 
allneion  to  ito  three  promontories  ;  though,  m  foct, 
only  one  of  them,  that  of  Pachynua  namely,  is  de- 
aerrlng'  of  the  appellation.    Homer'a  name  Qfuvaicia, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  or  rather  that  of  Tpivoxfo,  is  much 
more  appropriate,  since  the  root  is  dic^,  <*  a  point." — 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a 
ehain  of  mountalna,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity 
of  tbe  Fretum  Sieolvra,  runs  towards  the  west,  keep* 
ing  coDstantly  at  only  ti  small  distance  from  the  nortn- 
em  coaoty  and  terminating  on  the  northwestern  coast, 
Mar  the  modem  Cavo  di  8t.  Ftco.    The  name  of 
tfaia  laiige  is  Mentea  Nehrodoi.    A  side  ohaiii 


from  it  and  pttsnies  a  aoatheni  diie^BtiBD,  and  out  of 
this  ^tna  rean  iu  lofty  head.  From  the  same  Men- 
tea  Nebrodes  another  chain  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  island,  called  Monlea  Herwi  CHpoJo  ^),  and 
dividing  at  one  thne  the  territoriea  of  the  Siculi  from 
thoee  of  the  Sicani.  (Xhod.  Sie.,  4,  34.)— Sicily  haa 
no  large  rivera ;  (he  moderate  extent  of  the  iriand, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pn* 
venting  this.  The  only  considerable  streama  are  the 
Sy  meUios  and  the  Hiraem.  Tbe  former  of  these  re- 
ceives most  of  the  small  rivera  tbat  flow  from  the 
eaatem  side  of  the  Heraan  Mountains :  the  Himeim 
o  is  ewelled  by  numerous  smaller  streama  in  its 
coarse  through  the  island. — A  country  like  Sicily,  ly- 
ing between  the  86th  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
SIM,  consequently,  belonging  te  tiie  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  supf^ied  with 
streams  of  water  from  its  numerous  mountain  chaina, 
must,  of  course,  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  waa 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity ; 
and  the  Romans,  while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  Uie 
granaries  of  the  capital,  placed  it,  in  point  of  product- 
iveness, by  the  side  of  Italy  itself,  or  rstber  regarded 
it  as  a  portion  of  that  country.  The  staple  of  Sicily 
was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Romans  ibond  it 
growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontini,  and, 
when  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  hundred  foki  i  that  which 
grew  in  the  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  aa  decidedly 
UiB  best.  It  was  natural  enough  therefore,  in  the 
esriy  inhabitanto  of  the  island  to  regard  it  as  the  pa- 
rent-country of  grain ;  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of  fertility, 
and  the  discoverer  of  s^^ncolture  to  man.  In  this  god- 
dess the  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  snd  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Proserpina  to  have  spent  their 
youth  here,  and  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  to  have 
been  carried  oS  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Emia. 
— ^It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Romans  re- 

Sided  Sicily  aa  one  of  thenr  granaries.  They  obtained 
\m  it,  even  at  an  eariy  period,  the  necesssiy  soppUea 
when  their  city  was  suflaring  from  soareity.  King 
Hiero  II.,  also,  frequently  bestowed  very  acceptable 
presenta  of  grain  on  these  powerful  neighbonn  of  his; 
snd  how  msny^and  extensive  demands  wen  made  br 
the  Romans  in  later  days  on  the  resources  of  the  island^ 
after  it  had  fallen  by  right  of  conqueat  into  their  hands, 
wiU  plainly  ^pear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (tn  Verr., 
2,  3). — The  eeritest  inhabitanta  of  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  writen,  were  the  Gydopes  and 
Lsetiygones.  Homer,  it  seems,  had  anoken  of  theee 
giant-races,  and  subsequent  writers  eoold  find  no  moM 
probable  place  for  their  abode  than  an  island  where 
the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  JStna  seemed 
to  point  to  an  equally  strange  race  of  inhabitanta. 
Homer,  it  is  tree,  had  not  made  theee  two  races  neigh- 
boun  to  each  other,  nor  had  he  placed  them  both  in 
his  island  of  Thrinakia  ;  the  expoundera  of  bis  my- 
thology, however,  regardless  of  geographical  difficul- 
ties, considered  the  point  as  accurately  settled,  and 
here,  therefore,  according  to  them,  dwelled  the  Cy- 
clopes and  Lastrvgones.  Thucydides  alone  (6,  3), 
after  mentioning  the  common  tradition,  honestly  con- 
fesses that  he  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  these 
giant-races.  Other  writan,  however,  were  better  in- 
formed, it  seems,  and  made  the  Cyclopee  disappear 
from  view  in  the  bowela  of  iStna,  and  amid  the  cav- 
erns of  the  Lipari  isles. — From  actual  inquiry,  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  vrith  the  fiict  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  early  tribes  in  thia  islsnd,  the  Sicsni  and 
Siculi.  They  knew,  also,  that  the  former  of  these 
lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  latter;  hot 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinione  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  ancient  people.  The  most  of  them,  with 
Thucydides  at  their  head  (6,  8),  derive  the  Sicani 
from  Iberia,  and  make  them  to  have  been  driven  by 
thoLigyts  {Ligwu)  from  their  origiaal  aeaU  in  thil 
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eoimtty,  avoviid  the  m«r  Sienrat,  to  tke  vAmd  whicK 
from  tbem,  nceivtd  the  Mine  of  Sieania.  But,  on  a 
more  intimaie  aequaintaDce  with  Iberia,  the  Greeks 
foand  00  rirer  there  of  the  nwie  of  Sieaoaa ;  they 
therefore  conceived  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sicoria, 
a  tribntary  of  the  Iberut.  No  Liguriant,  however, 
ever  eettied  in  Spain,  and  therefore  no  Sicani  could 
ever  have  been  driTon  by  them  from  that  eountiy. 
The  only  solution  of  thia  difficulty  ia,  that  as  the  Ibe- 
nans  eettied  alao  alons  the  coast  of  Gaal,  the  Sicanos 
was  a  rirer  of  southern  Oaol,  which  sobseqaently 
changed  its  name,  and  could  not  afterward  be  identified. 
But  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  In  what  way 
did  the  Sicani,  after  being  thus  expelled,  reach  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily  1  The  nearest  and  readiest  route  was 
by  sea ;  but  where  could  these  rode  children  of  nature 
have  obuined  a  fleet  1  Did  they  proceed  by  land! 
This  path  would  be,  if  possible,  still  more  arduous,  as 
they  would  have  to  cut  their  way  throng  Tarioos 
branches  of  their  very  conquerors,  the  Idgures,  and 
then  encounter  many  raliant  tribes  in  central  and 
southern  Italy.  Virgil  seems  to  have  been  startled  by 
the  difficulties  of  this  hypothesis,  since  he  makes  the 
Sicani  inhabitants  of  Latium,  or,  rather, -with  the  li- 
cense of  a  poet,  confounds  tbem  with  the  Sicoli.  (^n., 
7,  795 ;  8,  343  )  Oifaer  writers,  however,  whom  Dt- 
odoros  Sicalus  (6,  %)  considers  most  worthy  of  reli- 
ance, declared  themselves  against  this  wandering  of 
the  Sicani,  and  made  them  an  mdigenons  race  in  Sici- 
ly. The  chief  aignment  in  favour  of  this  position  was 
deduced  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Aotochthonea.  (TAif- 
cm!-,  6,  2.)  This  opinion  found  a  warm  supporter  in 
Timaua,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  (6, 6). — To 
these  primitive  inhabitanta  came  the  Sicoli.  These 
were  an  Italian  race  firom  Latium  {vuL  Sienli),  and, 
preTiously  to  their  settlement  in  Sicily,  diey  bad  es- 
tablished themselves,  for  a  time,  among  the  Moigetes, 
in  whst  is  now  called  CaUbruL  On  their  crossing 
•ver  into  the  island,  the  Siculi  took  possession  of  the 
eonntry  m  the  vicinity  of  i£tna.  Thev  met  with  no 
opposition  at  firrt  from  the  Sicani,  for  that  people  bad 
long  before  been  driven  away  by  an  eruption  from  the 
mountain,  and  had  fled  to  the  western  piarU  of  the  isl- 
and. (Dibd.,  6,  6.)  As  the  Siculi,  however,  extendi 
ed  themselves  to  the  west,  they  could  not  fail  eventu- 
ally of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.  Wars  en- 
sued, nntil  tbey  regnlaled  by  treaty  their  respective 
Hmiu.  (Diod.,  5, 6.)  According  to  Tbocydides,  how- 
ever, the  SicnU  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  confined  them  totheaouthem  and  western 
puts  of  the  island. — Siefly  received  aocessions  also  to 
tlie  number  of  its  inhabitanta  from  other  sooress^  1. 
The  Cretans  ;  these,  according  to  traditions  half  his- 
torical and  half  mythological,  oame  to  this  island  along 
with  Minos,  when  in  pursuit  of  Dndalus.  After  the 
death  of  their  king,  they  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocahis,  a  monarch  of  the  Sicani  They  aobaeqnent- 
ly  became  blended  vrith  the  Siculi  2.  The  Elymi. 
According  to  Tbueydides,  a  number  of  Trojans  es- 
csping  to  Sicilyj  and  settling  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  tbey  both  together  obtained  the  name  of 
Elymi.  3.  Ilie  Phoenicians,  too,  formed  settlements 
around  the  whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories 
tnd  little  islanda  adjacent.  These  settlements  were 
not,  however,  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial 
stations.  After,  however,  the  Cheeks  had  come  over 
in  mat  numbers,  tbey  abandoned  the  greater  part  of 
fSmt  settlements,  and  drew  together  the  rest,  ooou- 
pymg  Motya,  Solmis,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
both  in  reliance  on  their  assistance,  and  becauae  from 
this  part  of  Sicily  was  the  shortest  pe«Mfe  to  Caithase. 
{Tkueyd.y  6,  S.)  An  account  of  the  Grecian  aetUe- 
ments  is  ^ven  in  Tbocydides  (6,  3),  and  they  had  al^- 
nady  atuined  a  flourishing  maturity  before  a  new  povr- 
wdoveloped  itself  and  eoUBid  tbe  lieto  iritk  timm  kt 


the  poesession  of  the  island.  This  was  Caidiigs,aad 
the  first  serious  demonstration  was  made  when  Xerx- 
ea  was  prosecuting  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Tks 
Carthaginians,  who,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  were  in  leagus 
with  the  Persian  monarch,  landed  with  a  kige  army  at 
Panormus,  and  threatened  Himera.  The  pretezi  for 
thia  movement  on  the  part  of  Carthage  vras  fnniiahsd 
by  a  ouairel  with  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentom ;  and, 
aoeoroing  to  tbo  osoal  practice  of  the  Carthaginians, 
the  armament  had  been  strengthened  lirom  many  bar- 
bofoos  nations,  the  Tuscan  fleet  being  also  joined  to  it 
by  treaty.  But  Gelon,  monarch  of  Symcuse,  marehad 
to  the  assistance  of  Theron,  leaving  the  command  of 
his  fleet  to  his  brother  Hiero ;  and  Hiero  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  aUd  Tuscan  fleet,  while,  about  the 
aame  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  force  waa  complete- 
ly broken  at  Himen  by  the  onited  armies  of  Syiacoss 
and  Acragaa.  It  ia  said  by  some  anthoTB  that  Ga- 
lon's victory  took  place  on  the  aame  day  with  tiw  bat- 
tle of  Salamia.  No  farther  conqueat  was  auenpted 
in  Sicily  by  Carthage  lior  many  vears  after,  thoogh 
she  still  remained  in  poasession  of'^the  old  Phookiin 
settlements,  and  could  therefore  make  a  daaceot  on 
the  island  whenever  she  might  again-  feel  inclined.  It 
was  not  till  afker  the  termination  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Atheniane  and  Syxacnsana,  when  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  remained  greatly  enfee- 
bled by  the  atruggle,  that  Carthage  egein  eoogbt  an  op- 
portonity  of  iwntding  the  iaiand.  This  waa  soon  af- 
fiMrded  ij  the  diapotea  between  Selinns  and  ifigssta; 
the  Carthaginiana  landed  at  Motya,  took  Selinus,  and 
established  themselvee  over  the  entire  western  half  sf 
Sicily.  They  wookl  have  apread  themaelvee  farthsr, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  Dionyeioa  <tf  Syia- 
cnee ;  and  to  thia  man,  with  aU  his  tyrannical  quali- 
ties, the  Greeks  of  Sicily  were  mainly  indebted  for 
their  deliverance  firom  the  yoke  of  Carthage.  Be  was 
ofien  defeated,  it  is  true,  but  aa  often  foniS  themsans 
of  witbatanding  his  opponents  anew ;  nntil  at  hat  it 
was  agreed  between  the  contendmg  partiea  that  the 
river  Ameta  ahonld  form  the  hmit  Mtween  the  Syv- 
acuaan  and  Grecian  teiritoriea  on  the  eeat,  and  the 
Carthaginian  dependenciea  on  the  weet.  The  peace 
that  ensded  waa,  however,  of  abort  doration,  and  Ca^ 
thage  aooght  every  opportunity  of  advandng  her  pow- 
er, afibrdra  by  the  intetnal-diaaensiona  of  me  Greeks, 
aa  often  as  tliese  occurred.  Pkem  time  to  time,  it  is 
true,  there  arose  at  Syracnae  men  of  eminent  abilitiea, 
aoch  aa  a  Timoleon  and  an  Agethocles,  who  kept  in 
check  the  sspiring  power  of  Ceitb^ge ;  yet  it  waa  but 
too  apparent  that  thia  nswer  wae  gaining  a  '  '^^ 
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aaeendaney,  when  the  Ilomans,  alammd  at  the  i 
menta  of  ao  powerful  a  neighbour,  were  induced  to 
interfere  (nid.  Messana),  and,  after  a  protracted  strug- 
gle of  twenty-fonr  years,  succeeded  m  making  then- 
selves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicilj^  (1^.  Pa- 
nicam  Belhim.)  It  most  not  be  supposed,  bow- 
ever,  that,  daring  Aeae  eooteata  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward 
of  the  fbftner  witb  the  Romana,  the  eeriy  inhabitanta 
of  the  country  were  merely  idle  speetatora.  In  what 
relation  the  Sicani,  in  the  weetem  part  of  the  island, 
atood  to  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  meana  of  ascertain- 
ing. When  the  Carthaginians  appeared  there  thqr 
submitted  without  a  strogile;  thon|^  at  timea,  aa  Syr- 
aeosan  leaders  penetrated  into  their  tetritoriee,  tbsy 
aasnmed  a  brief  attitude  ef  independence.  The  aitne- 
tion  of  the  Sicoli,  in  the  eaatem  quarter  of  the  iaiand, 
diflerent  from  this.  They  acknowledged  the  sway 
of  Gelon,  and  alao  of  hie  two  brothera ;  but  when,  on 
the  expolaion  of  the  letter  of  these,  intealine  diaesn- 
aiona  arose  in  Syracuse,  sn  individual  of  commanding 
character  anmng  the  Sienli,  by  name  Duketina^  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  union  among  the  petty  stales  of 
his  countrymen,  and  plaeed  hiaDaelf  at  the  heed  of  the 
Theeffivt  vraa^  hewever,  ob^  i 
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nnd.  Aftiff  MM  toocMMt  h0  WM  cooiptUsd  to 
aanreodw  to  the  SyncoMos,  who  MOt  him  to  Corinth 
b  oiile.  Hera^  however,  he  eoon  nised  new  fereee, 
returned  to  SicUy,  end,  lending  on  the  northern  coast, 
at  e  point  where  the  Grecian  eima  had  not  reached, 
founoed  there  a  city  called  Calacta.  Death  frustrated 
the  achemea  which  he  had  again  formed. for  the  union 
of  the  SieuU,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  once  more 
beneath  the  away  of  Syracuse :  but  they  did  not  lonff 
continue  in  this  state  of  forced  obedience.  We  find 
them  appearing  as  the  enemiee  of  the  Syracosana  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  eipedition ;  and  also  as  the 
alliea  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  bo- 
sun to  eetablish  themaelvee  in  the  island.  Bionysios, 
however,  again  reduced  them;  and  Timoleon  after- 
ward reetored  to  them  their  fireedom,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  subsequently  either  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  brief  independence,  or  subject  ^to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  have  the  aecendancy  in  the 
jeland,  whether  S^racusan  or  Carthaginian,  until  the 
whole  of  Sicily  toll  into  the  hands  of  the  Romana. 
Under  this  new  power  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  were  aerioualy  injured,  both  because  the  Ro- 
man policy  was  not  very  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  the  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Grealt 
colonies  in  Sicily  should  again  become  powerful. 
With  aome  ezceptiona,  however,  the  Sicilian  cities 
were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  as  far 
ae  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and  hence  the  mention  eo  often  made  by 
Cicero  of  a  Senatiu  PoptUuBque  in  many  cities  of  the 
island.  Hence,  too,  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  regu- 
Uttng  their  own  coinage.  As,  however,  collisions 
aiose  between  this  concieded' power  and  the  magia- 
tntee  aent  to  govern  them  from  Rome,  we  read  of  a 
commiesion  of  ten  individoala,  at  the  head  of  whioh 
was  the  piiitor  PoUius  RutiUos,  by  whom  a  perma- 
nent form  of  oovemment  was  devised,  which  the  Si- 
ciliens  ever  after  regarded  as  their  palladium  against 
the  trranny  of  Roman  maffistrates.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Julius  C«sar  eztendea  to  the  whole  ialand  the 
Jus  Lo/tt,  and,  by  the  last  will  of  tl^  dictator,  as  An- 
tony pretended,  though  brought  about,  in  fact,  by  a 
laige  sum  of  money  paid  to  me  latter,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily  were  admitted  to  the  ridits  of  Roman 
eiiaiena.  {CU.,Ep,adAu.t\^l2.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  a  personal  privilMe,  and  not  to 
have  extended  to  their  lands,  since  we  find  Augustus 
eetabliahing  in  the  island  the  five  Roman  coloniea  of 
Messana,  Tanromeaium,  Catena,  Syracustt,  snd  Ther- 
nm.  iPlau,  1, 38.-Z)to  Cas$,,  M,  7.)  Strabo  namea 
alao  as  a  Roman  colony  the  city  of  Panormus.  {Stra' 
ha,  %n,^Maimert,  Geogr.^  vol  9,  pt  3,  p.  236,  seqq.) 
-—1110  Romans  remained  in  possession  of  Sicily  until 
Oenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conqoered  it  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Belisarius,  Justinian^s  gen- 
eral, drove  out  the  Vandala,  A.D.  536,  and  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  nearly  three  cen- 
tnriee,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens*  A.D.  887. 
The  Normana,  who  ruled  in  Naplea,  conquered  Sicily 
A.D.  1078,  and  received  it  from  the  pope  as  a  papal 
fief.  Roger,  a  powerful  Norman  prince,  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicilv  in  1102,  and  united  the  island  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naplee,  under  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Sicinlee,  Dimtatus  L.,  a  tribune  of  Rome,  cele- 
hiated  for  his  valour,  and  the  honours  he  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  years,  in 
which  ho  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.  He  wae 
present  in  120  IwtOea ;  obtained  14  civic  crowns ;  8 
noral  crowns;  8  crowns  of  gold;  180  gold  chains 
{t0rque$);  160  braceleta  i^rvuUm) ;  18  speara  {kaaUs 
jpwrtf);  25  sets  of  horse-tiappingii ;  and  all  af  the  re- 
waid  of  hie  extraordinary  valour  and  services.  He 
eould  show  the  scara  of  40  wounds  which  he  had  i«- 
•eived,aUinthabroaat.  (FoZ.  ATiks.,  3, 2,  M.)  Dio- 
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oyeiasof  HalkiHiaMaa,  who  oaOa  him  Siecius,  atatti 
that  he  gave  great  ofience  aobeequently  to  Appioe 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  by  the  ueedom  of  his  r^ 
marks  relative  to  the  incapaci^  of  the  Roman  leaden 
who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  war  against  the  en- 
emy j  and  that  Appius,  nreteoding  to  coincide  with 
him  in  his  views,  loduceo  Siccius  to  go  wUgatus  te 
the  Roman  camp  near  Gruatumeria.  When  &e  biave 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  hie  countrymen,  tho 
generals  there  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  com* 
mand ;  and  then,  upon  his  objecting  to  the  site  of  their 
camp,  as  being  in  their  own  tenritoiy,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  they  begged  him  to  select  a  new  spot  foraa 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  iomiediate  partisansi 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  aent  with  him,  on  hie 
aetting  out  for  this  purpose,  aa  a  guard  for  his  peraoDt 
who  attacked,  and,  after  a  valiant  reaistance  on  hie  parti 
slew  him  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in* 
stnictions»  and  then  brought  baok  word  that  he  bid 
been  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  lalaehood,  however, 
waa  soon  discovered,  and  the  army  gave  Sieeine  a 
aplendid  burial    (Dion.  JEToi.,  11,  87.) 

SicStia,  a  rivev  of  Spain,  now  the  Stgrtf  rising  in 
the  Pyreneee,  and  running  into  the  Iheroa,  after  fiow« 
ing  by  the  city  of  Uerda.  It  divided  the  territoriea  of 
the  Ilergeta  from  those  of  the  Lacetani.  Some  writeif 
rsgard  it  as  the  Sicanus  of  Thneydidea.  (Ctfs.,  B.  C, 
1,  40.— P(m.,  3,  3.) 

SiodLi,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  verjr  eariy  timea 
dwelt  m  Latium  and  about  the  Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upoo 
the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  this  is  oonftrmod  by  Latin 
and  OBnotrian  traditions.  {DUm,  HaL,  1,  9.-*Zi.  8» 
1.— Forro,  Ik  Xm  4, 10.— iliKibeAas,  ae.  Dion.  Egl^ 
1,  73.)  A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  the  name 
of  SiceHon  {SkeOum)  in  the  time  of  Dionysiua  (1,, 
16).  The  argumenta  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  the  conelo* 
aion  that  theee  SicuU  were  the  Pelasgiane  of  Latiuak 
They  were  eventnally  driven  out  by  an  indigenonf 
race,  highlanders  of  ^e  Apenniaes,  who  deeeended 
upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  baaint 
of  the  Nai  and  Velinus.  Moving  south  after  this  die- 
lodgment,  the^  eventually  cvoaaed  over  into  Sicily, 
then  named  Sicania,  and  gave  ita  new  and  lataat  ap« 

SUation  to  that  ialand.  ( Vid.  Sicilia,  and  Roma.— 
aldem'$  HtMimy  of  Roms^  p.  108.) 

SictfLUM  FasTUM,  the  atraita  that  aeparated  an- 
eient  Italy  from  Sicily ;  now  the  SinuU  of  ATstsma^ 
or  Faro  tu  Meosma,  The  name  waa  applied  in  stiiet- 
ness  to  that  part  of  the  strait  which  lay  between  the 
Golomna  Rhegina  on  the  Italian  side,  and  a  simiUr 
column  or  tower  on  the  promontory  of  Pebrum.  The 
Columna  Rhegina  marked  the  terminatkm  of  the  con* 
sular  road  lei3ing  to  the  south  of  Italy.  The  moat 
prevalent  and  the  beat  g^unded  opinion  aeeme  to  be 
that  which  identifiea  this  spot  with  the  modem  U  C«> 
Uma.  The  Sicilian  strait  waa  generally  auppoaed  by 
the  ancienta  to  have  been  formed  by  a  audden  disrup* 
tion  of  the  island  from  the  mainland.  But  consult 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Sicilia. 
{Mda,  2,  4.^PiuL,  3,  6.— Cromer's  Anc.  iieaiy,  voL 
2,0.427.) 

Siof  QM,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Sicyo* 
nia,  northwest  of  Corinth.  Few  citiee  of  Greece  could 
boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  it  already  exiated 
under  the  namea  of  i£gialea  and  Mecone  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelope  in  the  peninsula.  {Sirahs  382. 
— -PotiMm.,  2,  6.— Hetioil,  Tkitog^  537.)  Homer 
r^reeenta  Sicyon  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenip,  with  the  whole  oT  Achaia.  (A.,  2,  572.> 
Pauaanias  and  other  genealogtaU  h|ive  handed  dowa 
to  ua  a  long  liat  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  .£gialua, 
ita  founder,  to  the  conqueet  of  the  city  bj  the  Doriane 
and  Heraclida,  from  which  period  it  became  subiect 
to  Argoe.  {Pauoan.,  2,  6.— £m«s6.,  CkroiL^CJtm. 
AUx.,  Sirom.t  1,  821.)  Ita  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  fen  tribaib  samM  Hyllas^  Pampl)j)rli»  Df- 
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«iMit0,  iod  JEgithsBB,  t  claMificttion  mtrodaced  by  tbe 
Doriaut,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotua  (5, 
68),  by  the  Argivea.  How  long  a  conoeiion  aabaisted 
between  the  two  atatee  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it 
appears  that  when  Clisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
taey  were  independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotua 
velates  that,  while  at  war  with  Aigos,  he  changed  the 
names  of  the  Sicyenian  tribes,  which  were  Dorian,  that 
they  might  not  be  the  same  aa  those  of  the  adverse 
oity ;  and  in  order  to  ridicale  the  Sievonians,  the  his- 
torian adds  that  he  named  them  afiesh,  aAer  anch  an- 
imals aa  pigs  and  asses ;  sixty  years  after  his  death 
tbe  former  appellations  were,  howoTer,  restored.  8i- 
eyon  continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
•pace  of  one  hundred  yeara ;  such  being  the  mildneaa 
of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of  the  existing  laws, 
that  the  people  gladly  beheld  the  crown  thus  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another.  (Ari»ioi.,  Polii,^ 
fl,  12. — Slrab.t  382.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Thu- 
cydides,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it 
had  been  chajiged  to  an  aristocracy.  In  that  contest, 
the  Sicyonians,  from  their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  the  maritime  aitua- 
tion  of  their  country  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to 
the  ravages  of  the  naval  force  of  Athens.  (Xsti., 
Hist.  Gr.f  4,  4,  7.)  After  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra,  we 
learn  from  Xenophon  that  Sicyon  once  more  became 
subject  to  a  despotic  government,  of  which  Eupfaron, 
one  of  its  principal  citizens,  hsd  placed  himaelf  at  the 
head,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aigives  and  Arcadi- 
ans. {Xen.f  Hist.  Ch-.^  7,  1, 32.)  His  reign,  howev- 
er, was  not  of  long  duration,  he  beinff  waylaid  at 
Thebea,  whither  he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
that  power,  by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  mur- 
dered in  the  very  ciudel.  {Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  8,  4.) 
^On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicyon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but, 
on  his  being  assassinated,  a  tumult  enaued,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  attempted  to  renin  their 
liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage  and  firmness 
displayed  by  Crateaipolis,  bis  wife,  that  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  Not  long  after  this  event,  De- 
metrins  Poliorcetes  made  himaelf  master  of  Sicyon, 
and,  havinc  perauaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the 
acropolis,  he  levelled  to  the  ffroond  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  tower  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  reports,  was 
placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  dis- 
unt  about  12  or  20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.t  382. 
^Compare  Pausttn.,  2,  7.)  The  change  which  was 
thus  effected  in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  charactisr 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For  many 
years  after  they  still  continoed  to  be  governed  by  a 
•uccession  of  tyranta,  until  Aratus  united  it  to  tbe 
Achean  league.  By  the  great  abilities  of  this  its  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  Sicyon  waa  raised  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  other  Achean  statea,  and,  being  already 
oelebrtted  as  the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece, 
continued  to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  aa  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had  there 
■lone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorropted.  {Plut., 
Vu.  ArM.  — Strabo,  382.->P/tn.,  85,  12.)  Aratus 
died  at  an  advanced  ag^,  after  an  active  and  glorious 
life,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
Older  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon  with  great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  city. 
(P/ttf.,  VU.  Arai.^Pausan.,  2,  8.)  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Achean  league,  little  is  known  of  Sicyon ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  exiated  in  tbe  time  of 
Pausanias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edificea  and 
monuments  which  he  enumeratee  within  its  walls; 
though  he  allowa  Chat  it  favl  mttly  eofibred  from  va- 
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rioQS  ctfamiities,  but  especially  fimn  an  earthquake, 
which  neariy  reduced  it  to  deaolation.  The  rains  of 
this  once  great  and  flourishing  city  sie  still  to  be  Msn 
near  the  small  villsge  of  Basuico.  Dr.  Clarke  informs 
us  that  theae  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  still 
considerable,  and  in  aome  instances  exist  in  such  a 
state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the  buildings  of 
the  city  must  either  have  aurvived  the  earthquake  to 
which  Pausanias  alludes,  or  have  been  constructed  at 
some  later  period.  In  this  number  is  the  thestie, 
which  that  traveller  considers  as  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  {Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  663,  Land,  ed.)  Sir  W.  Gell  le- 
ports,  that  "  BasUico  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses,  situ- 
ated in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent,  along  which 
ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city  was  in  shape  trian- 
gular, and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  overlooking  tbs 
plain,  about  an  hour  from  the  ses,  where  is  a  great  tu- 
mulus on  the  shore.  On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicyon 
was  the  citadel."  (//m.  of  the  Morea,  p.  Ib.-^Doi- 
well,  Tmr,  vol.  2,  p.  294. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  8,  p.  46,  seqq.) — Sicyonian  almonds  are  mention- 
ed by  Athemsus  (8,  p.  849,  «.),  snd  are  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  aofter  ahell  than  ordinary.  (CoMtt^., 
edloc.)  We  read  also  of  the  Sicyonian  ahoes  (Smv- 
uvta),  which  were  very  celebrated,  and  were  worn  by 
the  luxurious  snd  effeminate  in  other  countriea.  {Athe- 
nous,  4,  p.  155,  c.) 

SioTONiA,  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  on  the  Smos 
Corinthiacua,  west  of  Corinthia,  anid  sepermted  from  it 
by  the  small  river  Nemea.  {Straboi  382.— Ftd.  Si- 
cyon.) 

Sii>i,  I.  a  city  of  Pamphvlia,  west  of  the  river  Me- 
laa,  and  lying  on  the  Chelidonian  bay.  It  was  foaod- 
ed  by  the  Cumsana  of  iEolia.  {Se^ax,  PeriwL,  p. 
40.-5^^0^.,  667.)  Arrian  relates,  that  the  Sidete, 
soon  after  their  settlement,  forgot  the  Greek  langntge, 
and  apoke  a  barbaroua  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  surrendered  to  Alexander  in  his  march  through  Pam- 
phylia.  {Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  26.)  Side,  many 
years  after,  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  commanded  by  Hannibal, 
and  that  of  the  Rhodtans,  in  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  former  was  defeated,  {laoy,  87,  33, 
seqa.)  When  the  pirates  of  Asia  Minor  had  attained 
to  tliat  dmee  of  audacity  snd  power  which  rendered 
them  so  formidable,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  Side 
became  their  principal  harbour,  as  well  as  the  market- 
place where  th^  diaposed  of  their  prisoners  by  aoc- 
tion.  {Strabo,  664.)  Side  was  stUI  a  considenble 
town  under  the  emperora;  and,  when  a  diviaion  was 
made  of  the  province  into  two  parte,  it  became  tbe 
metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  {Hieroel.,  p.  662  — 
ConstL  Const.,  2,  p.  240.)  Minerva  was  the  deity 
principally  worshipped  here.— An  intereeting  account 
of  the  ruina  in  this  place  is  to  be  found  in  Captain 
Beaufort's  valuable  work,  with  an  accurate  plan.  "It 
standa,*' obaervee  thia  vnriter,  "on  a  low  peninrala, 
and  was  surrounded  by  walls.  The  theatre  tppeais 
like  a  loftj  acropolis  rising  from  the  centra  of  die 
town,  and  is  by  far  the  lar^sst  and  beet  preserred  of 
any  that  came  under  our  observation  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles,  connected 
with  the  quay  and  principal  aea-gate.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninauia  were  two  artificial  harbours  for 
larser  craft.  Both  «ra  now  almoet  filled  with  sand 
and  atonea,  which  have  been  borne  in  by  the  swell." 
{Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  146,  se^o.)  Mr.  FeOows, 
however,  says,  that  the  ruina  of  Sioe  are  inferior  in 
scale,  date,  and  age  to  any  that  he  bad  previously 
seen.  The  Greek  style  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  in 
any  of  the  ruina ;  but  the  Roman  is  visible  in  every 
part.  In  few  bnildmga  exeept  the  theatre  ara  the 
stones  even  hewn,  the  cement  being  wholly  trasted  to 
for  their  support.  •«  The  glowing  colours,**  cootinnes 
Mr.  Fellow*,  "in  which  thie  town  ie  described  in  tbs 
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<  Modern  TraYeHer,'  u  quoted  from  Captain  Beanfort^fl 
admirable  surrey,  show  how  essential  it  is  to  know 
npon  what  standard  a  description  is  formed.  It  would 
have  ^yen  C||ptaiD  Beaufort  much  pleasure  to  have 
gone  inland  for  a  few  miles,  and  to  have  seen  the  the- 
atres and  towns  in  perfect  preservation  as  compared 
with  Side,  and  of  so  much  nner  architecture.  JF'rom 
the  account  which  he  gives,  I  was  led  to  expect  that 
this  would  form  the  climax  of  the  many  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  I  found  its  remaina  among  the  least  inter- 
esting." (Fellows*  Jcumal  of  an  Exairtion  in  Asia 
Minor  in  1838,  p.  203,  seq. y^ln  the  middle  ages  the 
nta  of  this  place  bore  the  name  of  Scandelor  or  Canr 
deloro,  but  it  is  now  commonly  called  Esky  Adalia. 
(Cramer^s  Asia  Minor y  vol.  2,  p.  283.)~-II.  A  town 
of  Pontos,  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon, 
and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (Sidene).  The 
river  Sidin,  which  flows  at  the  present  day  in  this  same 
quarter,  recalls  the  sncient  name  of  the  town.  {Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor f  vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

SiDiciNUM,  or,  more  correctly,  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
a  town  of  the  Sidicini,  in  Campania.  ( Vid.  Teanum.) 
— The  territory  of  the  Sidicini  wss  situate  to  the  east 
of  that  of  the  Aurunci.  They  were  once  apparently 
m  independent  people,  but  included  afterward  under 
the  common  name  of  Campani.  This  nation  was  of 
Oacan  origin,  and  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  neighbourinff  Samnites,  and  even  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  Targe  Roman  fbrce.  The  period  of 
their  reduction  by  the  Romans  is  not  mentioned. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  198.) 

SiDOir,  in  Scripture  Tzidon,  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Phoenicis,  five  geographical  miles 
north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
which  will  carry  up  its  origin  to  about  2000  years  be^ 
fore  Christ.  (Gm.,  10, 16. — Rosenm.  ad  Gen.,  I.  c. — 
Boehartj  Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  36.)  But  if  it  was  founded 
by  Sidon,  his  descendants  were  driven  out  by  a  body 
of  Phmnician  colonists,  most  probably,  who  are  sup- 
posed either  to  have  given  it  its  name,  or  to  have  re- 
tained the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton  or 
Dagon.  Justin  says  that  the  name  Sidon  had  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  this  quarter  (nam  pis'- 
cam  Pkoenices  Sidon  voeantj**  68,  3),  an  opinion  in 
which  Bochart  concurs,  who  understands  by  **  Sidon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,"  merely  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sidonians  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  his 
individual  name  may  have  been. — The  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  appear  to  have  eariy  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  aru,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and  from  their 
superior  skill  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must  be  un- 
derstood their  cutting  it  put  and  preparing  it  for  build- 
h)g,  as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  felling  it),  Sidonian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  toprepare  the  wood 
for  the  building  of  his  Temple.  Tne  Sidonians  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glaas,  and 
Homer  often  speaks  of  them  as  excelling  in  many  use- 
fn!  and  ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of  iroXv- 
6aiSaXoi.  (H.,  23,  742.)  Add  to  this,  they  were  at 
a  Terr  early  period  distinguished  for  their  commerce 
and  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  The  natural  result 
of  these  sdvantagea  to  Sidon  was  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
which  their  trade  and  manufacturea  brought  them, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  trusting  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  property,  like  the  Tyrians  after  them,  to 
hired  troops ;  so  that  to  live  hi  ease  and  security  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Sido- 
nians. In  all  these  respects,  however,  Sidon  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  by  Tyre,  at  first  her  cok>ny  and  after- 
ward her  rival.  The  more  enterprisinff  inhabitanta  of 
this  latter  city  poshed  their  commereid  dealing  to  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world ;  raised  their  citv  to  a 
nnk  in  power  and  opulence  before  unknown,  ana  con- 
▼flitod  it  into  a  luznrioos  metropolisy  and  the  empori- 


um of  the  produce  of  all  nationa.— Sidon,  however, 
under  her  own  kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  From  Joshua 
we  learn  that  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan ;  and  St  Jerome 
atatea  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  ef  Asber.  In 
the  year  1016  B.C.  Sidon  was  dependant  en  Tyre,  bot 
in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  surrendered  to  Salma- 
nazar when  he  entered  Phosnicia.  When  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to  have  kings  of  their 
own.  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the  year  361  B.C.  by 
Ochos,  king  of  Persia.  When  the  inhabitanta  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  cit^,  they  shot  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  of  the  place.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu* 
Ins,  those  Sidonians  who  were  absent  from  the  ciiy  at 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian 
forcea  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterward  passed  into 
the  handa  of  the  Macedonians,  and,  laatly,  into  those 
of  the  Romans.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Sancen  power,  the  Seljukian  Turka,  and  the  sultan 
of  Egypt ;  who,  in  A.D.  1289,  that  they  might  never 
more  afford  shelter  to  the  Christians,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But  it  again  revived,  and  baa  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Sidon, 
at  preeent  called  SatdSf  ia  atill  a  considerable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  and  upper 
Syria;  but  the  port  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Though  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-built  and  dirty,  and  full  of  ruins ; 
having  atill  discoverable  without  the  walls  some  6ig- 
ments  of  columns,  and  other  remaina  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
16,000 ;  of  whom  2000  are  Christiana,  chiefly  Maro- 
nites,  and  400  Jews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  Ther 
are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton ;  which,  vrith 
some  silk,  and  boota  and  shoes,  or  slippers,  or  moroceo 
leather,  form  their  articles  of  commerce.  (Mansford's 
Scripture  Gaxettser^  p.  488,  seqq,) 

SiDONioKUH  Insula  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sidodona  of  Airian. 
(Vincents  Commerce  of  the  Ancients^  vol.  1,  p.  358.— 
Biseheffund  MoUer,  Warterb.  dsr  Geogr.^  p.  916.) 

SidonIus  Apollinabis,  a  Christian  poet  and  writer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  which  country  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  exercised  the  functions  of  preto* 
rian  prefect,  and  waa  bom  at  Lugdunom  (Lyons)  about 
438  A.D.  He  received  a  very  finished  education,  and 
vras  well  acquainted  with  all  the  aciencea  known  m 
his  time;  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  the  consul  Fl. 
Avitus,  who  in  466  was  named  emperor.  Sidonius 
accompanied  hia  father-in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  pro- 
nounced, on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panegyric  in  honour  of  the  new  monarch,  who  reo* 
ompensed  his  talent  hy  appointing  him  aenator  and 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  ti« 
braiy  of  Trajan's  forum.  Soon  after,  Ricimer,  that 
Frank  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  much  greater  power 
than  the  emperor  himself,  deposed  Avitus,  and  named 
Majorianus  in  his  stead.  Sidonius  was  present  ia  the 
battle  in  which  his  father-in-law  loet  nis  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lyons,  and  fell  vrith  this  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Sidonius  pronounced  a  eologi- 
um  on  this  emperor,  and  waa  honoured  with  the  title 
of  count  (ecmes).  Under  the  reign  of  Sevema,  and 
during  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidonius  retired  once  more  to  Gaul,  and  settled  in  the 
province  which  afterward  bore  the  name  of  Auvergne. 
Here  he  lived  for  aome  months  on  an  estate  which 
belonged  to  his  vrife.  Anthemios  having  obtamed 
the  empire  in  467,  Sidontoa  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
Douneed  a  pasegyrie  upon  him.  The  prince,  m  i^ 
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tnro,  named  him  mew  prefect  of  Rome  ind  senator. 
Although  Sidonios  wm  not  then  a  priest,  his  coantry- 
men,  notwithstanding  this,  chose  hmi,  in  473,  Bishop 
of  Angnstnnometum  {CUrmotU  in  Atnergne).  After 
ha?inff  transferred  to  his  son  his  honours  and  his  for- 
tane/he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  leal  and  fidelity.  When  the 
Visigoths  seized  upon  a  portion  of  Gaol,  Sidonius  fell 
into  the  power  of  £uric,  their  king ;  but,  through  the 
protection  of  Leo,  the  minister  of  this  barbarian  mon- 
arch, he  was  re-established  in  his  bishopric,  and  dischsr- 
ged  the  episcopal  functions  nntil  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  484.  A  French 
sai9ttfU  traces  the  pedigree  of  the  PoUgnac  family  to 
ApoUinaris.  {Mangcn  de  la  Lamdtx  Essais  histor- 
iques,  dec.,  1828.— Compare  Refoue  Francaise,  1888,  n. 
6,  p.  803,  aeqq.) — ^We  have  remaining  of  Sidonius  a  col- 
lection of  letters  in  prose ;  and  twenty-four  poems,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  three  panesyrics  pronounced 
as  above,  and  aome  epithalamia.  We  see  m  these  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  talent,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fire,  and  who  knows  how  to  interest 
and  please.  Although  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characteriied  the  literary  efforto  of  the  age,  namely, 
subtle  conceits  and  ezaggerated  metaphors,  he  may 
still  be  reffsided  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Christian 
poets. — ^Tne  best  edition  of  Sidonius  ApoUinsris  is  that 
of  Labbaus  {LtMe),  Paris,  4to,  1652.  {SekoUy  Hut, 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  06,  seqq.) 

SiGA,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Nnmidia,  or 
what  was  aflerward  called  Mauritania  Cesariensis. 
The  Itinerary  Antoninus  makes  it  three  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  whereas  Ptolemy  ranks  it  among  the 
maritime  cities.  It  had  a  hsrboor,  probably,  on  the 
sea,  while  the  city  itself  stood  inlsnd.  Siga  was  an 
old  Tyrian  settlement,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  this  quarter  that  we  can  fix 
upon  with  certainty.  A  river  of  the  same  name  ran 
by  it.  Svphaz,  prince  of  the  Massssyli,  selected  this 
city  for  his  residence,  having  taken  it  from  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  Cirta. 
The  modem  Ned-Rama,  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
is  thought  to  answer  to  the  ancient  city.  (Mannertf 
Geogr.y  vol  10,  pt.  2,  p.  427.) 

SioMvu  or  SiaiuH,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Tcoas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Cape  Jenisekehr,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Gape  Jomssory.  Hdmer  does  not 
mention  either  the  promontory  of  Signum  or  of  RhoB- 
teum.  These  names  rather  referred  to  cities  which 
were  built  after  his  time.  These  two  promontories 
formed  the  limits  on  either  side  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilocbus 
were  buried  on  Sigasom,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present 
day  the  three  tombs  (  though,  firom  a  passage  of  Ho- 
mer (Old.,  24,  75, 9eqq.),  it  would  seem  that  one  mound 
or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three.  "  We  visiu- 
cd,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  the  two  ancient  tumuli  called 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  snd  Patroclus.  They  are  to  the 
northeast  of  the  villagB  of  Yen^Cker,  A  third  was 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  bridge  for  passing 
the  Mender ;  so  that  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by 
Strabo  are  yet  entire.  {Strabo,  596i)  The  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Choiseul.  Many  au- 
thors bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  and  to  its  sitaation  on  or  by  the  Sigeaa  prom- 
ontory. It  is  racoided  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
he  anointed  the  tt6U  upon  it  with  perfumes,  and  ran 
naked  around  it,  acoordioffto  the  custom  of  honouring 
the  manes  of  a  hero.  UBiian,  Viur.  Hist.,  12,  7.— 
Diod.  Sic.,  17,  17.)  ^ian  distingaishes  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  from  that  of  Patrodua,  by  relatti:^  that  Al- 
exander crowned  one,  and  Hephnation  the  other.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the  present 
day,  whi^  of  tba  three  tombs  now  standing  upon  this 
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promontory  was  that  fermoriy  venerated  by  dw  hJab- 
iUnts  of  Sigeom  for  containing  the  ashes  of  AchHles. 
—It  should  also  be  observed,  Uist  to  the  sonth  of  Si- 
gsum,  upon  the  shore  of  the  ^gean^  are  yet  other 
tumuli,  of  equal  if  not  greater  sixe,  to  which  hsrdly 
any  attention  has  yet  been  paid ;  and  these  are  visible 
far  out  at  sea."  {Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  210,  seqq.}— II 
A  town  of  Troas,  on  the  stoping  side  of  the  pronion- 
toiy.  It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  an  iEolian  colony,  headed  by  Archmanax  of  Myti- 
lene.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stones  of  an- 
cient Ilium  in  the  constraction  of  hm  town.  The 
Athenians,  some  years  afterward,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
there,  headed  by  Phrynon,  a  victor  at  the  Olympie 
games,  and  expelled  the  Jjesbians.  Thte  act  of  acgres* 
sion  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  states,  whicS^wM 


long  waged  with  ahemate  socceas.  Piltacns,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  who  commanded  the  MytileoisDs,  is 
said  to  have  slain  Phrynon,  the  Athenian  leader,  ia 
single  fight.  The  poet  Alcaus  was  engaged  m  oas 
of  Uie  actions  that  took  place,  and  had  too  miafoitone 
to  lose  his  shield.  At  length  both  parties  agreed  ts 
refer  their  dispute  to  Periander  of  Corinth,  who  ds> 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Atheniana.  (Strab.^  500.«-ifc> 
rod.,  5, 9^.'~J>iog.  Laert.,  1,  74.)  The  latter  people, 
or,  rather,  the  Pisistratidv,  remained  then  in  ponea- 
sion  of  Sigsum,  and  Hippiaa,  after  being  expelled  fiom 
Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there,  together  witb 
his  family.  (Herod.,  6,  66.)  The  town  of  Sigwun 
no  longOT  existed  when  Strabo  wrote,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  citisens  of  New  Ilium.  {StreS.,  600. 
— P/m.,  6, 90.^Cremer*s  Asia  Minor,  y<A.  I,  p.  109.) 
The  modem  Jem  Schekr  marks  the  site  of  tbs  ancient 
Sigvum.    {Leake's  Tour,  p.  276.) 

SioiciA,  a  city  of  Latium,  southweet  of  Anagnia 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the  n\m  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  wss  only  a  militaiy 
post,  which,  in  process  of  time,  howoTor,  beesme  a 
city.  {Dion.  Hal,  4,  68.)  When  Tarquin  was  d»> 
throned,  he  sought  the  sssistance  of  Signia,  but  the  in* 
habitants  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  {DiotL  Hel.t  6, 
58.)  They  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  same  ten* 
timenta  even  during  the  severe  trial  of  the  second  Po- 
nic  war ;  as  we  find  Signia  mentioned  by  Livy  among 
the  colonies  of  that  period  most  distingniahed  for  tbeir 
steady  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  (27, 10).  Sig- 
nia is  noticed  by  several  writers  as  producing  a  wins 
of  an  astringent  nature.  {Strabo,  237. — PHn.,  14,  6. 
Sil.  Ital.,  8,  SBO.-^Martial,  13,  116.)  It  was  no- 
ted, also,  fot  a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks, 
which  was  called  "  ojms  Signimm.^*  {Ptin,,  15, 11 
— Vitruv.,  8,  m  Jin,)  The  modem  Segni  marks  the 
ancient  site.    {Cramer's  Anc.  It.,  vol.  2,  n.  108.) 

SiLA  SavA,  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  countxy 
of  the  Bruttii,  to  the  south  of  Con^entia.  It  eonsisted 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  {PHn.,  15,  l.^Cohmelia,  12, 
'  .-^Dioseoriies,  1,  98.)  Strabo  describee  the  Sila 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  700  stadia,  or  eighty«seTSD 
miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegiom  noithward. 
{Strab.,  260.— P/m.,  8, 11.)  Virgil  also  allndes  to  it 
in  s  beautiful  psssago.  {JBn.,  12,  715.)  These  im- 
mense woods  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have 
furnished  the  Tyrriieni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  as 
we  know  they  afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Si- 
cily and  to  the  Athenians.  {Thueyd.,  6,  dO.^Athen., 
5,  43.— Crmur*^  Anc.  Italy,  toI.  2,  p.  487.) 

SiLlNos,  the  name  of  a  Roman  ftkmily  behmging 
to  the  plebeian  house  of  the  Junii.  The  most  rsmaxk- 
aUe  01  the  name  were  the  following :  I.  Marcos  Si- 
lanna,  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  (B.C.  207),  and 
was  sent,  on  one  occaaion,  bv  that  commander  with 
10,500  men  against  Mago  and  the  Celtiberiana,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  conquering.  In  the  following  year 
he  brought  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  the  SpsniA 
prince  Colcha»  and  aided  him  in  gaining  the  nstoiy 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v/v/p^iv. 
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iMMT  Baenh*  of«  dM  f<oveM  of  Um  OtfthsgmitMd— 
II.  Mucus  Junius  SiUnus,  was  oonaul  B.C.  109  wHh 
Q.  Cacilius  MeleUus.    He  obtained  Ihe  commaod  of 
the'foraes  ageinst  the  Cimbn,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  more  than  once  defeated,  and  even  to  lose 
his  camp.    Five  jears  after  this,  the  tribune  Domitios 
bnMigbt  him  to  trial  for  this  iU-success,  but  only  two 
tribes  condemned  him. — III.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  son 
of  the  preeedinff,  was  consul  elect  B.C.  63,  when  Gi> 
ceio  asked  him  his  opinion  in  the  Roman, senate  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline.    He  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  punish- 
ment.   In  the  following  year  he  entered  on  the  con- 
sular office  with  L.  Ucinius  Mumna. — IV.  M.  Junius 
Silsnus,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  Casar 
as  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and,  after  the  assassination  of 
that  individual,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lepi- 
dus.    This  parky,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  jom- 
ed  that  of  AntouT.    In  conaequence  of  this,  be  was 
proscribed  and  his  property  confiscated.     He  after- 
ward, however,  waa  pardoned  by  Augustus,  and,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  became  at  last  on  such  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  latter  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  coneulship,  36  B.C. — V.  Junius  Silanos  Creti- 
cus,  waa  conaul  A.D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syria.    Tiberius  removed  him  from  that  pronnce,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Germanicus. — ^VI.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.    He  obtained  his 
recsU  under  Tibehus,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother.— VII.  M,  Junius  Silsnus,  brother  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  waa  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influence, 
on  account  of  his  talenta  as  an  orator.    His  daughter 
Claudia  married  Caligula,  and  he  himself  waa  after- 
ward sent  as  governor  into  Spain.    The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealona  of  him,  compelled  him  to  destroy  him- 
self.—VIII.  L.  Junius  Silanus,  pnetor  A.D.  49,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  individual,  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  that  the  latter  intend- 
ed to  giro  him  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage. 
This,  iMwever,  was  prevented  by  the  artful  Asrippi- 
na,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  aon  riaro. 
Various  false  charges  were  brought  against  Silanos ; 
he  was  expelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  despair, 
destroyed  niroself. — IX.  Tuipilius,  an  oflker  of  Me- 
tellus  in  the  Jngurthine  war.    Havmg  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  nrrison  in 
Vaeca,  and  having,  ihroogh  want  of  care,  allowed  the 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhabitants,  be  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.     {SaUutt,  Bell.  Jug.,  66, 
69.)    Plutarch,  however,  makes  the  accusaion  to  have 
been  a  falae  one,  and  Torpilxos  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  agency  of  Marios.    (PbUarch, 

SiLlaos,  L  a  river  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  dividing 
that  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  ita  rise  in  that 
part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini ; 
snd,  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negri,  ana  the 
Calor,  BOW  Colore,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  vraters  of  thia  river  are  stated  by  ancient  wri- 
ters to  have  possessed  ihe  property  of  incrusting,  by 
means  of  a  calcareous  deposition,  any  piecea  of  wood 
or  twigs  which  were  thrown  into  them.  {Siraho,  261. 
Ptin.,  2, 106.)  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Baron  Ante- 
nini,  della  lAMtma,  p.  3,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gadfly.  (Virg., 
Georg.^  8,  146,  seqq.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
strsam  is  the  Silaro.  {Cramer* $  Ancient  liafy,  vol. 
3,  p.  860.)— -11.  A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  east 
of  Bononia,  running  into  the  Padasa,  or  Spinetic  branch 
of  the  Padoe.  It  is  now  the  Silaro.  {Cramer*s  An^ 
dent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  89.) 

SiLBHTiARfos,  Paolua,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Joetinian.  He  waa  the  primarius  or  chief 
of  the  Silentiarii  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  whence 
theaeeood  pattof  hisnarae.    The  title  of  Silmtiariua, 


it  JOKf  be  Noiaiked  in  passing,  deaignatee  varioua  em- 
ploymenta ;  it  ia  sometimes  synonymous  with  navxp' 
woiof,  and  denotea  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  imperial  palace ;  at  other  times  the 
Silentiarius  is  a  private  aecreiary  of  the  prince*  — 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  has  left  varioua  poetical  produc- 
tions, which  are  not  without  merit.  In  the  Greok  An- 
tholoigp  we  have  about  eighty  epigrams  of  his,  a  por- 
tion of  which  are  of  an  erotic  character.  They  are  de- 
ficient neither  m  apirit  nor  elegance.  We  perceive 
that  their  author  was  well  read  m  the  ancient  writers ; 
but  it  ia  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  versee 
have  not  ihe  conciseness  so  essential  to  the  epigram. 
The  most  celebrated  of  hie  productions,  however,  are, 
his  poem  on  the  Pythian  Bathe  m  Bitbynia  {'HfuafiSa 
elf  ra  kv  UvOioif  ^epftd},  and  hie  description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  ('Eic^jpooif  rifc  fieraXiic  kxKXtjal' 
Of),  which  waa  publicly  read  at  the  dedication  of  that 
stnicture,  A.D.  663.  We  have  also  a  third  poem,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  a  aupplement  to  the  aecond,  on  the  pulpit 
placed  in  the  great  aisle  of  ihe  pstriarchal  palace  ('Eic- 
^paaic  rov  'AfiBuvof, «.  r.  X.).  The  poem  on  the  Pyth- 
ian Baths  is  given  in  Brunck*s  Analecta,  and  in  the  edi- 
tiooa  of  the  Anthology.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  Sl  Sofrfiia  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  hiatoiv  of  Jo- 
hannee  Cinnamus,  in  the  edition  of  Ducange.  In  1823, 
Gnnffe-published  a  critical  edition  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo, 
to  which  is  added  the  Description  of  the  Ambon  or 
pulpit  Bekker  gave  an  edition  of  this  last-mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  Berol,  1816, 4to. 
{SckoU,  Hist.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  116.) 

SiLKKua,  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse,  the 
preceptor,  and  the  attendant  of  Bacchus.     Pindar 
calla  him  the  Naiad'a  huaband  {fragm.  incert.,  73). 
Socrates  uaed  to  compare  himself,  on  account  of  his 
baldneea,  hia  flat  nose,  and  the  quiet  raillery  in  which 
he  waa  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  bom  of  the 
divine  Naiads.    (Xsnepion,  Symp.,  6,  7. — Compare 
JSlian,  V.  H.,  8,  18.)    Others  said  that  Silenus  was 
a  son  of  Earth,  and  aprung  from  the  blood-dropa  of 
Uranua.    (5sr«.  ad  Vvrg.,  EcL,  6,  IS.—Nonnu*,  14, 
97. ^/(i.,  39, 363.)  Marsy as  is  called  a  Silenus.    Like 
the  seagods,  Silenus  was  noted  for  wisdom.     Hence 
some  modem  esmounders  of  myihologv  think  that  Si- 
lenus was  merely  a  river-god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  tXXu,  eU^»,  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  streams.    The  connexion  between  Silenus 
and  Bacchus  and  the  Naiadee  thus  becomes  easy  of 
explanation ;  in  their  opinion,  all  being  deities  relating 
to  water  or  moisturo.     (Keighiley^a  Mythology,  p. 
384.) — The  two  legends  relative  to  Midss  and  Silenua 
have  already  been  noticed  under  the  former  article. 
{Vid.  Midas. )--Silenus  was  represented  as  old,  baUl, 
and  flat-noaed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass,  usually 
intoxicatod,  and  carrying  his  can  {eaniharus),  or  tot- 
tering along  supportM  by  his  staff  of  fennel  (ferula), 
— For  oth^  views  of  the  legend  of  Silenus,  consult 
Creuzer  {SymboUk,  vol  3,  p.  207,  eegq.).  Rolls  {Re- 
eherekee  awr  le  Culte  de  Beuxkue,  vol.  8,  p.  364,  eeqq»), 
and  Welcker  {Nock,  zur  TrU.,  p.  214,  ^e^;.).— Ac- 
cording  to  another  account,  Midas  mixed  some  wine 
with  the  waters  of  a  fountain  to  which  Silenus  was 
accustomed  to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and  caught 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterward 
reetored  him  to  Bacchua,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  toming  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched.    Some  authors  assert  that  Silenus  was  a 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bscchus  in  his  Indian 
expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  his 
counsels.    From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  ia 
oft«i  introdoood  apeakins,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
philoeopher,  conceraing  the  formation  of  the  world 
and  the  natore  of  thinga.— The  legend  of  Silenua  is 
evideotly  of  Oriental  origin.    (S^nholik,  vol  3,  p. 
307,  aeqq. — Consult  also  JtoUe,  Ruherches  our  le 
CulU  da  Baeekua^  vol.  3,  p.  364,  teqq.)  ^ 

uigiiizea  oy  ■'If^xj'vJQLC 


snjus  iTAUcns. 


8ILIUS  ITALICUS. 


SiLivt  ItalIovs,  C.  a  Latin  poet,  bora  abom  tbe 
S5Ui  year  of  the  Chriatian  era.  He  bat  been  aop- 
noted  to  have  beeq  a  native  of  Italicaf  in  Spain ;  bat 
hia  not  beiog  claimed  aa  a  feUow-conatryman  by  Mar- 
tial, who  hat  bettowed  npon  him  the  higheat  praiaea, 
rendera  thia  improbable.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Corfinium,  a  city  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  called  Italiea  in  the 
time  of  the  Social  war ;  but  Velleiut  Paterculna  in- 
forma  nt  that  Corfinium  merely  intended  to  change  iu 
name  to  Italiea,  and  that  the  project  waa  never  car- 
ried mto  effect.  Whether,  however,  he  were  a  native 
of  Italiea  in  Spain,  or  of  an  Italiea  elaewhere,  hia  aur- 
name  certainly  does  not  show  it ;  for  in  that  event  it 
would  have  been  ItaUctnn$,  It  it  mott  probable  that 
lUdicuM  wat  a  family  name ;  and  it  may  have  been 
given  to  one  of  hit  anceatora,  when  reaiding  in  aome 
province,  to  thow  that  he  waa  of  Italian  origin. — 
Siliut  Italicut  applied  himaelf  with  mat  ardour  to  the 
atudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  tne  former  of  theae 
purtoita  he  took  Cicero  for  hia  model,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  apeaker.  In  po- 
etry he  gave  the  preference  to  Viisil.  His  predilec* 
tion  for  theae  two  great  writert  led  him  to  purchaae 
two  esUtes  which  had  belonged  to  them,  that  of  Ci- 
cero at  Tuaculum,  and  that  of  Viigil  near  Naplea,  on 
which  the  poet  had  been  interred.  Siliua  often  viaited 
the  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  celebrated  hia  birthday 
annually  with  great  aolemnities.— Our  poet  paaaed 
through  all  the  public  employmenta  whico  led  to  the 
contiuthip.  He  it  aaid  alto  to  have  inainuated  him- 
aelf into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  following  the  vile  trade 
of  an  informer.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  mentiont 
thit  fact,  which,  for  the  honour  of  literature,  one  could 
with  might  be  impugned,  addt,  that  if  it  be  true  that 
Siliut  waa  thua  guilty,  he  made  amende  for  hit  fault 
by  a  long  courae  of  tubtequent  virtue,  and  enjoyed  at 
Rome  a  high  degree  of  conaideration.  The  nrtt  con- 
aulthip  of  Silius  (for  it  ia  thought,  on  no  very  tuffi- 
cient  groundt,  however,  that  he  thrice  held  thia  ma^ 
giatracy)  wat  in  the  famoua  year  68,  when  Nero  died. 
-—Siliua  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Vitelliut  and  Veapap 
aian ;  under  the  latter  he  waa  procontut  of  Atia. 
Loaded  with  honourt,  and  having  accumulated  an  am- 
ple fortune,  he  retired  in  hia  old  age  to  CamjMnia,  and 
there  paaaed  the  reat  of  hia  days  m  the  tocietv  of  the 
Mutet.  AtUeked,  at  the  age  of  75  yeara,  with  an  in- 
curable malady,  he  starved  himaelf  to  death,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100. — Siliua,  throoffh  all  hit 
life,  had  a  ttrong  attachment  for  poetry  and  literature, 
and  devoted  to  them  all  the  leiture  momentt  which 
his  public  employmenta  allowed.  It  waa  only,  how- 
ever, in  hit  later  yeara,  and  during  hia  retreat  at  Na- 
plea, that  he  formed  the  aerioua  idea  of  aiming  at  a 
place  in  the  list  of  poeta.  He  then  composed  an  epic, 
or,  rather,  hittorical  poem,  in  teventeen  cantoa,  the  aub- 
ject  of  which  waa  the  aecond  Punic  war.  Thit  poem, 
entitled  Pumca^  haa  come  down  to  our  timea.  It  con- 
firma  the  judgment  which  Pliny  patted  upon  its  au- 
thor when  he  said  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  {Ep.t  8,  7,  6.)  It  appeaia  that  Silius 
waa  one  of  those  men  to  whom  Nature  haa  granted  a 
certain  facility,  which  makea  them  aucceed  in  aome 
degree  in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  which,  when 
it  ia  seconded  by  learning  and  taste,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  occupy  the  place  of  genius.  The  subject 
which  he  chose  for  hie  poem  waa  ene  that  poaaessed 
an  unusual  share  of  intereat  to  the  Romana.  Three 
centuriea  had  passed  away  aince  this  memorable  pe- 
riod, and,  though  all  the  details  of  the  war  were  atill 
well  known,  iMcause  man^  Greek  and  lUmaa  histo- 
rians had  recorded  them  in  their  respective  works, 
atiU  there  remained  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination  ojf 
the  poet,  and  he  might  iodnlffe  in  the  fictiona  a^d  em- 
ploy all  the  machinery  of  waicfa  the  epic  poem  waa 
naturally  susceptible.  Silius  idiadaiosd  not  these 
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Mat  far  intereeHog  and  pleaaiog  hia  mden ;  baft, 
like  Lucan,  he  chose  a  defective  plan,  in  preferring 
the  historical  method,  that  makes  known  all  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  any  event,  to  the  poetic 
mode,  that  aelecta  from  a  aeriea  of  iacU  some  single 
circumstance,  which  it  makea  the  principal  acboa, 
and  towards  which,  aa  a  common  centre,  all  thioga 
ought  to  tend.  Had  he  transported  hia  readers  in  ths 
very  outset  to  the  later  yeara  of  the  war,  he  might 
have  taken  for  his  theme  Hannibai'a  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  Rome;  this  would  have  afforded 
the  different  parte  that  are  regarded  as  necessary  for 
an  epic  action,  namely,  a  commencement,  a  plot,  and 
a  cataatrophe.  By  pursuing  a  different  plan,  by  pre- 
ferring to  the  epopie  the  march  of  hiaioxy,  he  ooght 
to  have  aeen  that  ne  waa  debarred  horn  the  emploj* 
ment  of  mythological  fictions,  which  are  eniirely  out 
of  place  in  an  historical  narrative.  And  yet,  falliog 
into  the  aame  error  aa  Lucan,  ha  calla  theae  very  fic- 
tiona to  hia  aid.  It  ia  this  intermingling  of  the  sober 
detaUa  of  hiatoiy  with  the  flighta  of  mytholoopr  that  hat 
given  birth  to  a  atrange  ai:^  miaahapen  oupring,  to 
which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  assign  its  proper  sp- 
pellation.  Is  it  an  epic  poemi  it  wanta  unity,  u 
it  an  historical  production  1  ita  fictiona  become  so 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  and  ita  machinery  is 
altogether  out  of  place. — Silius  drew  the  subject  of  hia 
poem  from  the  historiee  of  Livy  and  Polybius;  his  po- 
etic omamenta  he  chiefly  borrowed  fitom  Virgil ;  but  he 
doea  not  posaeaa  the  art  of  borrowing  theee  Uat  in  aock 
way  aa  to  conceal  their  parent  aource ;  his  imiutioni, 
on  the  contrary,  are  altogether  too  palpable.  Nor  ais 
these  imitations  limited  to  Virgil :  Siliua  haa  pillaged 
aleo  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Heaiod,  a  circum- 
atance  which  imparta  a  disagreeable  inequality  to  his 
style.  Like  Valeriua,  he  en<uavours  to  hide  his  medi- 
ocrity under  an  appearance  of  erudition  and  affecta- 
tion of  pomp,  which  imparts  an  air  of  coldness  to  his 
composition.  To  give  the  character  of  Silius  in  a  few 
woras,  we  may  aay  that  he  poeaessed  a  portion  of  those 
talenta,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  great  poet ;  be 
waa  veraed  in  hiatorical,  geographical,  and  pbjaical 
knowledge,  which  imparta  to  hia  poem  a  character  of 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarian  critics,  from 
tlM  circumstance  of  its  containing  variooa  facts  omit- 
ted by  Livy.  He  chose  a  aubject  at  once  great  and 
intereating ;  hia  personagea  have  a  character  of  his- 
toric troth,  but  there  is  wanting  that  degree  of  eleva- 
tion which  true  poetry  would  have  bestowed.  He  is 
most  successful  in  his  description  of  bottles.  Silios 
wanta  enthusiasm;  his  style  consisu  of  borrowed 
phrases,  which  he  baa  not  known  how  to  appropriate 
to  himaelf,  or  mark,  as  it  were,  with  the  impress  of  his 
own  zeal.  Doea  he  attempt  to  ezpreas  anger  or  ten- 
demeaal  hia  coldness  freezes  the  reader. — ^Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reputation  which  thia  poet  enjoyed 
among  hia  contemporaries,  be  fell  soon  alterward  into 
neglect ;  no  grammarian  citea  him,  and  Sidoniua  Apd- 
linaris  alone  names  him  among  the  eminent  poets. 
At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  conviction  waa  so  atioitf 
that  the  poem  was  lost,  as  to  inspire  the  celebisted 
Petrarch  with  the  idea  of  supplying  iu  place  by  his  ji/- 
rieoj  the  subject  of  which  production  is  alao  the  second 
Punic  war.  This  point,  however,  is  contested  among 
scholars.  During  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  Goo- 
stance,  Poggio  aueceeded  in  finding  a  manuscript  of 
Silius,  piolM^ly  at  the  monastery  of  St.  GalL  A  copy 
waa  made  of  this,  which  thua  became  the  original  of 
all  thoee  of  which  the  earlier  editors  made  use,  uoul 
Carrion  discovered,  about  1676,  at  Cologne,  another 
manuacript,  which  he  thought  mieht  date  from  the  en 
of  Charlemagne.  A  third,  of  still  more  modem  date, 
was  found  at  Oxford.  Villebrune,  who  published,  in 
1781,  an  edition  of  Siliua  Italicus,  which  he  pretended 
waa  the  first  complete  one  that  had  aa  yet  appeared, 
inserted  into  the  aijtteenth  book,  after  the  twenty-aef* 
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^ntb  T«iM,  tbiftj-thvM  other  Terses  which  he  eeid  he 
had  found  io  a  MS.  at  Paris,  and  which  exist,  with 
some  slight  chaDges,  ia  the  sixth  hook  of  Petrarch's 
Latin  poem  entitlMl  Africa.  More  recent  critics,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Heyne,  in  a  review  written  by 
him  on  Yillebrune's  edition,  think  that  the  thirty-three 
▼erses  in  question  are  rather  from  the  pen  of  Petrarch 
than  from  that  of  Silius. — The  best  eoitions  of  Silius 
Italicus  are,  that  of  Ruperti,  GoUing,,  1795-98, 2  vols. 
8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1833,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  following  editions  are  also  valuable :  that  of  Dra- 
kenborch,  Trajea.  ad  Rhm.,  1717,  4to ;  that  of  Vilie- 
brune,  Parts,  1781,  8to;  and  that  of  Emesti,  Itt/w., 
1791-92,  2  vols.  8vo.  (SchoU,  Hist.  LU.  Rom.,  vol. 
2,  p.  496,  seqq. — Compare  Bdkr,  Geseh.  Rom,  LU., 
voL  1,  p.  151,  seqq.) 

SiLVAKUs,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who  had  the 
care  of  fields  «nd  cattle  {Virg.,  JEn„  8,  601),  and 
who  also  presided  over  boundaries.  (Herat.,  Epod., 
2, 22.)  Uroves  were  consecrated  to  him,  whence  per- 
haps his  name.  He  was  usnally  represented  as  eld, 
and  bearing  a  cypress  plucked  up  by  the  roots  {Virg., 
George  1,  20) ;  and  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cypa- 
lissos  was  transferred  to  him.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Geor- 
giea,  J,  20.)  The  usual  offering  to  SiWanus  was  milk. 
\Hffral*,  Epist.^  2,  1,  143.) — According  to  the  Agri- 
mensors,  every  possession  should  have  three  Silvani : 
one  domestic,  for  the  possession  itself;  one  agrestic, 
for  the  herdsman ;  a  third  oriental,  for  whom  there 
■hould  be  a  giove  on  the  boundary.  (Seal,  ad  Fest., 
«.  9.  MarspJUs.)  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage probably  is,  that  Silvanus  was  to  be  worshipped 
uxMor  three  different  titles :  as  protector  of  the  family, 
for  we  meet  with  an  inscription  Sihano  Larum ;  of 
the  cattle,  perhaps  those  on  the  public  pastures ;  and 
of  the  boondariee,  that  is,  of  the  whole  possession. 
The  Man  Silvanus,  to  whom  Cato  directs  pvayer  to  be 
made  for  the  health  of  the  oxen,  is  probably  the  second 
{R.  R.,  80),  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  fimum  of  Ho^ 
ace.    {Keightle^s  Mythology,  p.  536.) 

SiLDRKs,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain,  oc- 
cupying the  counties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth^  Rad- 
nor, Ihteon,  and  Glamorgan,  Their  capiul  was  Isca 
Silurom,  now  Ceerleon,  on  the  river  Isca  or  Uske,  in 
Glamorganshire.  Caractacus  was  a  prince  of  the  Si- 
Inree.    {Tae.,  Aim,,  12,  82.— Ptin.,  4,  16.) 

SiHBTHas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  HenBan 
Mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  b«low  Catana.  It 
receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  and  is  now  the 
Giaretta,    {Thucyd.,  2,  65— P^,  3,  8.) 

SiimiAs,  I.  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  be- 
tween the  120th  and  170th  Olympiad.  The  period 
when  he  eziated  cannot  be  asceruined  with  more  pre- 
eiaion.  He  published  a  collection  of  poems,  in  four 
books,  entitled  ^td^ofta  troimMra.  Athemsus  cites 
one  of  these  pieces,  entitled  Gorgo,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  epic  character.  Simmies  is  perhaps 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  do  not  find 
to  have  existed  before  him,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  conceived  of  at  a  period  when  the  public  taste 
bad  become  extremely  comipt.  It  consisted  in  so 
arranging  venes  of  different  length  as  to  represent  an 
altar,  an  axe,  a  pair  of  wings,  £e.,  the  several  venes 
at  the  seme  time  making  one  poem.  A  production  of 
this  kind,  forming  a  Supcyl,  or  Pandean  pipe,  has  been 
often  escribed  to  Theocritus.  It  consists  of  twenty 
vanes,  every  two  of  the  same  size,  end  each  pair  less 
in  length  than  the  preceding;  thus  representing  an  in- 
strument composed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  than  the 
other.  (ScholU  Hist.  JUt.  Gr,,  vol.  3,  p.  126.)  The 
remains  of  Simmias  are  j^ven  in  the  Anthology,  and 
in  the  Poete  Gneci  Minores. — II.  A  Theban  philos- 
opher, a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of 
twen^ithree  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (SchoU,  Hist. 
JjU.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  367.) 

SiMOie  i'sntis),  a.  river  of  Troae,  which  rises  in 


MoQDt  Ida,  and  laUs  into  the  Xanthue.  (ConsiiU  re- 
marks on  the  Topography  of  Troy,  under  the  article 
Troja.) 

Si  HON,  a  shoemsker  or  currier  of  Athens,  from 
whom  the  so-called  okvtikoi  ^taXdyot,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Plato,  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  origin.  {Vid.  Plato,  near  the  conclusion  of  that 
article.) 

SiMONiDXS,  I.  a  poet  of  Amorgus  (one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades),  who  died  490  B.C.  He  wss  grandfather  to 
the  poet  of  Ceos,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  *laft6oYp6^,  "  writer  of  Iambics.*'  We 
have  a  fragment  of  his  preserved  by  Stobnus ;  it  is  a 
satyric  piece,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  ele- 
ffance,  end  is  entitled  nepi  ywcuK&v,  **  Of  Women.*' 
This  fragment  is  given  in  the  collections  of  Winterton, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  separateley  by  Koeler,  GoetL^ 
1781,  8vo,  and  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835,  8vo.— II.  A 
celebrated  poet  ef  Ceos,  son  of  Leoprepts,  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  city  of  lulls,  556 
B.C.,  and  who  lived  until  B.C.  467.  He  attained,  in 
fact,  to  a  very  advanced  age,  so  as  to  become  a  con- 
temporary not  only  of  Pittacus  and  the  Pisistntida, 
but  also  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta:  and  he  is 
named  as  the  friend  of  these  illustrious  men.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  I.,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  acted  as  a  mediator  between  this 
prince  and  Theren,  king  of  Agrigentum,  reconciling 
these  two  sovereigns  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  contending.  Plato 
calls  him  a  wise  man  {De  Repub.,  1,  p.  411),  and 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  him,  says,  **  Non  emm  poeta 
suams,  verum  eliam  cateroquin  doctus  sapiensque 
tradiiur,"  {N.  D.,  1,  22.)  He  was  the  master  of 
Pindar.  Simonides  is  regarded  as  the  firat  who  ap- 
plied the  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  m 
other  words,  the  early  elegiac  measure  to  mournful 
and  plaintive  themes.  This  meaaure  at  firat  was  mar- 
tial in  its  character,  not  plaintive,  and  Cullinus  is  said 
to  have  been  its  inventor.  Neither  was  it  called  elegy 
originally,  but  itroc,  a  general  term,  subsequently  con- 
fineid  to  heroic  verse.  Simonides  became  so  distin- 
guished in  elegy  (in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term) 
that  he  muat  be  included  among  tne  great  mssten  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorioua  at 
Athens  over  ^schylus  himself,  in  en  elegy  in  honour  of 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  insti- 
tuted a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biograr 
pher  of  iEscbylus  who  gives  this  account,  adds,  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  iEschylos.  To 
what  degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in 
general,  now  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  his  celebrated  Ivric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry. 
Probably,  also,  in  the  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  Platca,  he  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the 
death  of  so  msny  brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the 
sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  waa  quite 
consistent  with  a  lofty,  patriotic  tone,  patticularly  at 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Simonides  likewise  used  the 
elegy  as  a  plaintive  sons  for  the  death  of  individuals ; 
at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several  piecer^ 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  epifframs,  Yjm 
fragments  of  longer  elegies,  lamenting,  with  hesi^felt 
pauios,  the  death  of  persons  desr  to  the  poet.  Among 
these  are  the  beautiful  and  touching  venes  concerning 
Gorge,  who.  while  dying,  uttera  Uiese  words  to  her 
mother :  '*  Remain  here  with  my  father,  und  beeonUf 
with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  anot\ier  daughter, 
who  may  tend  thee  in  thy  old  age.^^ — It  was  SimoniHea 
who  first  save  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which, 
consistently  with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable. .  In  this 
respect  he  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  bia 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high,  consideration  which 
be  en^ed  in  both  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
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yn*  fteqaeatly  emp1oy«cl  by  the  ttatas  wUch  had  feagbt 
tgaintt  the  Peniant,  to  adom  with  inacriptiona  the 
tomba  of  their  fallen  warriora.  The  beat  and  moat 
celebrated  of  dieae  epigrama  ia  the  inimitable  inacrip- 
tion  on  the  SparUna  who  died  at  Thermopyle,  and 
which  actually  eziated  on  the  apot:  **Slmng'€ry  iell 
the  Laeedanumimu  that  toe  «re  Ijjjing  here  in  obedience 
to  their  law$.**  Never  waa  heroic  courage  ezpreaaed 
with  aoch  calm  and  unadorned  ffrandeur.  With  the 
epitapha  are  naturally  connected  the  inacriptiona  on 
aaered  offeringa,  eapecially  where  both  refer  to  the  Pe^ 
aian  war ;  the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to 
the  dead,  the  latter  a  thankagiTing  of  the  aurvivera  to 
the  goda.  Among  these,  one  of  the  beat  refera  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatneaa  and  ele* 
gance  of  the  expreaaion,  loaea  ita  chief  beaaty  in  a 
proae  tranalation  {fragm,,  35,  ed.  Gaisf.). — ^The  form 
of  nearly  all  the  epigrama  of  Simonidea  ia  elegiac. 
When,  howfliter,  a  name  (on  account  of  a  abort  be- 
tween two  long  ayllablea)  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
dactylic  metre  (aa  'Api^fivavriTr,  Ivrfrof/xoc),  he  em- 
jdoyed  trochaic  meaaurea.  (MuUert  Hut.  Lit,  Gr.f 
p.  186,  seqq,) — Simonidea  became  avaricioua  and 
mercenary  towarda  the  cloae  of  hia  life;  and  it  it  men- 
tioned aa  a  aubject  of  diapniae,  that  he  waa  the  firat 
who  wrote  yeraea  for  money.  Plutarch  relatea,  that 
aome  one  faavins  reproached  him  with  hia  aordid  ava- 
xice,  he  returned  for  anawer  that  age,  being  depriTed 
of  all  other  aoureet  of  enjoyment,  Uie  lore  of  money 
waa  the  only  paaaion  left  for  it  to  gratify.  (Plut.,  An 
eeiu  eitgerenia  reifM.-^Opp.,  edLReieke,  fol.  9,  p. 
14S.)— To  Simonidea  the  Greek  alphabet  ia  indebted 
for  four  of  ita  letiera,  E,  T,  H,  O ;  and  to  him,  alao,  ia 
attributed  the  iuTention  of  a  ayatem  of  Mnemomcs,  or 
artificial  memory.  (Oompare  Ctc.,  ie  Oral,,  8,  84.^ 
Plin.,  7,  84.— QNsnh/.,  11,8, 11.)— It  waa  Simonidea 
that  gafe  the  celebrated  anawer,  when  Hiero  of  Syra- 
euae  inquired  of  him  oonceming  the  nature  of  God. 
The  poet  requeated  one  day  for  deliberating  on  the 
•abject ;  and  when  Hiero  repeated  his  queation  on  the 
morrow,  the  poet  aaked  for  two  daya.  Aa  he  atill 
went  on  doubling  the  number  of  daya,  and  the  mon- 
vch,  loat  in  wonder,  aaked  him  why  he  did  ao,  **  Be- 
eauae,  the  longer  I  reflect  on  the  aubject,  the  more 
obacure  doea  it  appear  to  me  to  be."  (Ctc.,  N»  D.,  1, 
S8.)— The  remama  of  the  poetry  of  Simonidea  are 
men  in  the  eoUeetiona  of  Stephena,  Bivnck,  Oaiafoid, 
Boiaaonade,  and  othera.  The  lateat  aeparate  edition  ia 
that  of  Sekneidewin,  Brum.,  1 836, 8 vo.  (SchoU,  Hist. 
Or.  LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  848.— /d.  t*.,  vol.  8,  p.  189.— 
Compare  Bode,  Oeech.  4/er  Lyrischen  Diehthaut,  vol. 
8,  p.  188,  May.) — III.  A  aon  of  the  daughter  of  the 
preceding.  Beinff  alao  a  native  of  Ceoa,  be  waa  dia- 
timiafaed  from  Uie  former  by  the  appellation  of  the 
**  Younger.**  He  wrote  **on  Inventiona"  {nepl  e^ptf-' 
fdrttv),  and  a  work  in  three  booka  on  G^enealogiea. 
(Beurettey  Mian,  i/b  VAottd.  dee  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  18, 
p.  897.*- Fan  Goene,  Ih  Stmomie  Ceo  et  fhUoeopho, 
JVt^.  ed  Rhen,,  1768,  4to.) 

SmPLicToa,  a  native  of  Gilicia,  the  eleareat  and  moat 
Intelligent  of  the  commentatora  on  Ariatotle.  Hia 
commentariea  are  extremely  valuable,  from  their  con- 
taining nomeroua  fragmente  of  the  worita  of  previoua 
p|i.«loaophera.  He  flouriahed  in  the  aeventh  oenturv 
of  oCr  era,  and  waa  nivolved  in  aome  diaputea  with 
llle  Ch)*ut>*n  writeri,  paiticokrlT  John  PhilopOBua,  on 
the  aubjeist  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Hia  com- 
mentary on  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  of  Epictetua  ia 
regarded  aa*  cne  of  the  beat  moral  treatiaea  that  baa 
eome  down  \0  n«  ^mn  antiquity,  and  provea  that  Sim- 
pllciua  did  not  .confine  himaelf  to  the  teneto  of  the  Per- 
ipatetic achooL  The  worka  of  Ariatotle  ob  which  we 
have  the  comme.itariea  of  SimpUctoa  are,  the  ei^t 
booka  of  Phyiica,  t*Se  Catefforiea,  the  foof  booka  of  the 
Heavena,  and  the  thi^ae  of  ttie  Soot  The  heat  edition 
of  Cbo  commentary  on  Epictetua  iaihatof  8ehwei|^ 
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haeuaar,naking  pant  of  hia  edition  of  Epietiliii.  The 
commentary  on  tne  Phyaiea  of  Ariatotle  waa  puUisboi 
at  the  Aldine  preea,  Fen.,  1686,  fol.,  and  a  Latin  ver- 
aion  by  Lueilhia  Philalthsua,  Ven.,  1648,  foL  The 
moat  correct  edition  of  the  commentarv  on  the  Cal- 
egoriea  ia  that  printed  at  Baale,  1661,  foL .  There  is  a 
Latm  veraion  by  Dorotheoa,  Yen.,  1641,  1660, 1567, 
fol.  The  commenury  on  the  tiealiae  De  Colo  was 
puUiahed  at  the  AMine  preaa.  Yen.,  1686,  fol.  Then 
ie  a  L^tin  veraion  by  Morbeke,  printed  in  1640,  and 
another  by  Dorotbeua,  in  1644,  both  from  the  Venice 
preaa.  The  commenUry  on  the  tieatiae  De  Ankm 
waa  publiahed  at  the  Aldine  pteaa  in  1687,  and  a  ve^ 
aion  by  Faaeolua,  made  from  a  more  perfect  mano- 
acript,  in  1648,  both  at  Venice.  Hiere  ia  another 
veraion  by  Lungua,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  st 
Venice.    {SchdU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  139,  seqe.) 

SiNJB,  I.  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy  Uia 
moat  eaatem  nation  of  the  world.  These  Sms,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  river  Serua,  or  Menmn^  are  aupposed 
to  have  occupied  what  ia  now  Cockin-CkinM.  —  II. 
There  waa  another  nation  of  the  aame  name  east  of 
Serica,  who  were  probably  aettled  in  Shen^ti,  the 
most  weaterly  province  of  China,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  great  wall.  In  thia  province  waa  a  kingdoa 
called  Tym,  which  probably  save  name  to  theae  Sins. 

SiiTDi,  a  people  of  Aaiatic  Sarmatia,  below  the  Cim- 
merian Boe|M>rua,  and  oppoaite  the  Tauric  Chersooase. 
Their  name  would  aeem  to  indicate  an  Indian  origio, 
and  Ritter  baa  attempted  to  prove  thia  in  hia  leaned 
work  on  the  earlier  hiatoiy  of  some  of  the  ancient  na* 
tiona.    {Ritter,  VwksUe,  p.  167,  seqq.) 

SiNOiRA,  a  atrongly  fortified  city  of  Meaopotamia, 
the  aoothernmost  poaaeasion  of  tKe  Homana  on  the 
eaatem  aide  of  that  country,  from  Trajan  to  Cooatui* 
tiua.  It  is  now  Sindschar,  {PUn,,  6,  86.-^il«isa. 
Mareett,,  18,  6.) 

SiKGua,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  penhiaula  of 
Sithonia,  on  the  lower  ahore  of,  and  giving  name  to,  tba 
Sinua  Singiticua.  The  modem  name  of  the  golf  ie 
that  of  Monte  Stmto.    {Herod.,  7,  188. — TT^siafd.,  6, 

10) 

Smow,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied  hia  ooanttymen 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  the  Gieeka  had  fabricated 
the  fomooa  wooden  horse,  Sinon  went  to  Tm,  at  the 
inatigation  of  Ulysaea,  with  hia  hands  bound  behind 
hia  back,  and  by  the  moat  aolemn  >roteaUtiOBa  aaaoied 
Priam  that  the  Greeka  were  gone  from  Aaia,  and  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  saenfice  one  of  their  addian 
to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  their  return ;  and  that, 
becauae  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  be  had  fled  awty 
from  their  camp,  not  to  be  craelly  aacrifloed.  These 
falae  asaerlions  were  immediately  credited  by  the  Tro- 
jana,  and  Sinon  adviaed  Priam  to  bring  into  hia  dty 
the  wooden  horae  which  the  Greeka  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  conaecrate  it  to  Minerva.  Hia  advice 
waa  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night,  to  conoleie  hie 
perfidy,  opened  the  aide  of  the  horae,  from  whicli  iasoed 
a  number  of  armed  Greeka,  who  aoipriaed  the  T^ne 
and  pillaged  their  city.  {Dares  Phyg.-^Hom.,  Od., 
8, 498.- Ftri'.,  JEn.,  8, 79,  dte.— Paiwofi.,  10, 86.— 
Q.  Smym.,  18,  dec.) 

SiNdPi,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Aaopoa  by  Methone. 
She  waa  beloyed  by  Apollo,  who  carried  her  away  ta 
the  bordera  of  the  Euzme  Sea,  in  Aaia  Minor,  where 
ahe  gave  birth  to  a  aon  called  Syraa.  {ApoU.  Rhod., 
8,  946.— A;A(rf.,  ad  loc.y-ll.  A  city  of  Paphlagooia, 
OB  the  eaatem  coaat,  and  a  little  betow  ita  northern  ei* 
tremity.  It  waa  the  moat  important  commercial  plaoa 
on  the  aborea  of  the  Euxine,  and  waa  founded  by  s 
Mileaian  colony  at  a  very  eariy  period,  even  prior  to 
the  riae  of  the  Peraian  empire.  The  particuW  year 
of  ita  origin,  however,  ia  not  known :  the  Peripi.  Anon, 
(p.  8)  aaya  it  waa  at  the  time  when  the  Cimmeritne 
were  ravaging  Asia  Minor.  The  leader  of  the  colony 
waa  named  Antelyeua,  and  he  xeeeived  fipom  iba  latet 
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UnUtanli  of  tlis  pliee  dhrkie  honoon.  In  Um  my- 
tlM>logy  of  the  Oreekt  he  heeamo  ouo  of  the  compan- 
ioM  of  Jason.  Various  accoonts,  too,  are  gifen  of 
the  origin  of  the  city's  name,  one  of  which  traces  it  to 
SiDOpe,  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  (Compafe  ApolL 
Rkod.^  %  046.— iSdb/.,  ad  hc-^PhU.,  Vit.  ImcuU.^ 
VmL  Placc.^  6»  108.)— The  sitoation  of  Sioope  was 
ostfomelj  well  chosen.  It  was  boilt  on  the  neck  of  a 
peoinsoU ;  and,  as  this  peninsula  was  secured  ftom  any 
WMtile  landing  along  its  enter  shores  by  high  cliffs,  the 
eity  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
oonnecting  it  with  the  mainland,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  haid  two  convenient  harbours,  one  on  either 
aide.  The  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  afforded  room 
for  spacious  suburbs,  for  gardens  and  fielda,  on  which 
the  city  could  easily  rely  for  support  in  case  of  any 
icaRlty  produced  1^  a  siege.  (iVyft.,  4,  M.— 5fra- 
fo,  646.)  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
er, and  became  possessed  of  a  dependant  territory 
which  reached  aa  far  as  the  Halys,  and  which  was  in* 
habited  by  the  Leucosyrii ;  it  became  elso  the  parent 
city  of  manjr  colonies  along  the  coast.  So  flourishing 
a  place  eouM  not  but  excite  the  envy  of  the  people  in 
the  interior ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  fW>m  scattered 
hints,  that  it  was  occasionally  besieged  by  the  neigh- 
bouiiog  satraps  of  PapMagonia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and 
yet  at  other  Umee,  we  are  informed  by  Xenopbon  {An- 
o^.,  lib.  6  et  6),  it  stood  on  a  very  friendly  footing  with 
them.  It  encountered  more  danger  from  the  monarchs 
that  arose  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Against  open  attacks  from  these,  however,  it  was  able 
to  make  a  successful  stand  (Pclyb.,  4,  66);  but  it 
cookl  not  defend  itself  agsinst  a  surprise  on  the  part 
of  Phamaces.  (Sirabo^  I.  e.)  It  tost  its  freedom,  but 
not  its  commerce  and  prosperiw,  and  from  this  time 
forward  became  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Pon- 
tns,  until  LoeuUus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithradates. 
It  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman 
commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  statues  and  valu- 
able works  of  art.  Among  the  articles  carried  off  on 
this  occasion  8trabo  mskes  mention  of  the  sphere  of 
Billaros.  From  this  period  Smope  remained  aubject 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  received,  according  to  Stra- 
bo  and  Pliny  (P/tn.,  6,  2),  a  Roman  colony.  This 
colony  was  aettled  there  in  the  year  of  Julius  Cesar's 
assassination.  Strabo  found  the  ciw  in  his  time  well 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
both  public  and  private.  The  commerce  of  the  place, 
indeed,  bad  somewhat  declined,  havinff  been  drawn  off 
BartljT  to  Byzantium,  and  in  part  to  tne  cities  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  Still  the  thunny-flsheries  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  continued  to  afford  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  trade  to  Sinope.  The  city,  however, 
had  begun  to  decline  in  political  importance,  and  we 
find,  not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amasea  the  capital  of  the 
later  province  of  Hellenopontus.  In  the  middle  ages 
Sinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tn- 
pens;  and  after  this  it  hsd  independent  Christian 
Bonareha  of  ita  own,  who  became  conspicuous  for  their 
naval  power  and  their  piraciea.  (Atul/edOf  p.  318.) 
The  last  of  this  dynasty  surrendered  his  city  and  pow- 
er to  Mohammed  II.  in  1461.  The  modem  Sim^  is 
atin  one  of  the  most  important  Turkish  cities  along 
this  coast. — Sinope  was  tne  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
ogenes. (ManTurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  II fUegq.) 
— m.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Campania,  {rid. 
Slnoessa.) 

Sum,  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  north 
of  the  Siropwones.  (  Tkucyd. ,  8, 08. )  Strabo  affirms 
that  they  once  occupied  the  island  of  Lemnos,  thus 
identifying  them  with  the  Sinties  of  Homer.  {B.,  1, 
609.  — 03.,  8,  204— SfraA.,  231.  — W.,  467.— /A, 
M9.'-'8chol.  ad  Thucyd.,  2,  9%.  —  GaUerer,  Com- 
nunL  Soe.,  Gdit.,  a.,  1784,  vol.  6,  p.  63.)  Livy  in- 
forms us  that,  on  the  conqueat  of  Macedonia  by  Ae 
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Romans,  the  Stnti,  who  then  formed  part  of  that  eni> 
pire,  were  included  m  the  first  region,  together  with 
the  Bisalis ;  and  he  expressly  states  that  this  part  of 
the  region  was  situated  west  of  the  Strymon,  that  is, 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  (46,  20).  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Sintice  to  the  district  m  question 
(p.  88.— CratiMr's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  804).'-^ 
Ctymologisu  derive  the  name  of  the  Sinties  from  the 
Greek  verb  oivo,  *'  to  hurt*'  {fflvrtfCt  *'  an  injurer ;"  ^isf^ 
rcf,  "a  pirate**),  either  because  they  were  reputed Ikb 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  their  hav- 
ing been  notorious  for  piracy.  Ritter,  however,  seeks 
to  connect  their  name,  and,  consequently,  their  origin, 
vri'th  that  of  India.    {VorhaUe,  p.  162.) 

SiNuessA,  a  city  of  Campania,  subseouently  of 
New  Latiom,  on  the  seacoast,  southeast  oi  Mintunue 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  (X«oy,  10,  21.— Pbny,  3,  6.— JIT^,  2,  4.) 
Strabo  tells  us  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  ftom  that 
circumstance,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  sinuoeity 
of  the  coast  (otvoc  ydp  6  KdXiro^.  —  Strab.,  234). 
The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  informs 
OS  that  it  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way.  Hor- 
ace also  confirms  this.  {Sat.,  1,  6,  80,  seqq.)  Sin- 
uessa was  colonized  together  with  Mioturnc,  A.U.C. 
466  {Liv.f  10,  21),  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  {Id,,  27,  9B.—Polyb.,  3,  01.) 
Its  territory  suffered  considerable  devasution  ftom 
Hannibars  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cesar, 
in  bis  pursuit  of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at 
Sinuessa,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concitia- 
tory  letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  with  Atticus  (0,  16). — ^The  epithet  of 
iepentt  which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city  (8, 
620),  has  reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  BapU,  while  Sinuessa  itself  an- 
swers to  the  rock  of  Mimte  Dragone.  The  A^u0 
Sinoessana  are  noticed  by  Livy  (22,  14),  Tacitus 
{Hist.,  I,  77.— Xnn.,  12,  66),  Plutarch  {Vit.  Oth.\ 
Pliny  (31,  2),  Martial  (6,  42),  and  others.  {Cramer'i 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

SiON,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built.    {Vid.  Hierosolyma.) 

SiPHNos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cycladea,  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of  Me- 
los.  Herodotus  reports  that  it  was  colonized  by  the 
lonians  (8, 48),  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Siphnians 
as  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and 
silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue 
surpaased  that  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled 
them  to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of 
the  most  opulent  cities ;  ana  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Panan 
marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that  they  after- 
ward sustained  a  heavy  loas  from  a  descent  of  the 
Samians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
100  talents  (3,  67,  eeqq.).  In  Strabo's  time  it  waa  so 
poor  and  insignificant  as  to  nve  rise  to  the  proverbs 
^t^iov  Aarpdyd^^nf,  and  Z^iof  Afi/kiSinf.  {Strab., 
i^.—Euitath.,  ad  Dion.  Periefr-,  625.)  Pliny  makes 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit  (4,  12).  Siphnos  was 
lamed  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  pure  and  wbole- 
aome  air.  The  modem  name  is  Siphanio.  {Cramer^e 
Ane.  Chreeee,  vol.  3,  p.  406. — Bondelmontiy  Ins.  Ar- 
chipel.,  p.  82.) 

SiPONTUM,  or,  as  the  Greeks  write  it,  liirovc  (goQ* 
-ovvrof),  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia, 
and  to  the  southwest  of  the  promontory  of  Garganum. 
It  lay  on  the  Sinus  Urias.  Sipontum  was  a  pUee  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  the  tradition  which  ascribes  its  founda- 
tion to  Diomede  should  be  regarded  as  fabuloua. 
Strabo,  who  mentions  this  story,  states  that  the  name 
of  thia  city  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  Ulil'pc  i- v. 
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gnat  qnantitiM  of  cnUle-firii  (id  Graek  pifirta)  being 
Uirown  up  by  the  tea  on  its  ahore.  {Strah.,  284.) 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sipontum  before  its 
name  appears  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  We  are  told 
bv  Livy  that  it  was  occupied  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  when  he  was  invited  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Ta- 
rentines  against  the  Bruttii  and  Lucani  (8,  24).  Sev- 
eral years  after,  that  is,  A.U.C.  658,  the  same  histo- 
rian informs  us  that  a  colony  was  sent  to  Sipontum ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  haye  prospered ;  for,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  was  reported  to  the  senate 
that  tne  town  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  des- 
olation, upon  which  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists  was 
sent  there  (34,  45;  39,  22).  Sipontum  is  said  to 
have  been  once  dependant  upon  the  city  of  Arpi.  In 
Strabo*s  time  its  harbour  could  still  boast  of  some 
trade,  particularly  in  com,  which  was  conveyed  from 
the  interior  by  means  of  a  considerable  stream,  which 
formed  a  lake  near  ito  mouth.  {Strab.,  284.)  This 
river,  which  Strabo  does  not  name,  is  probably  the 
Cerbalus  of  Pliny  (3,  11),  now  Cervaro.  The  ruins 
of  Sipontum  are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Manfreionia,  the  foundation  of  which  led  to 
the  final  desertion  of  Sipontum  by  its  inhabitants,  as 
they  were  transferred  by  king  Manfred  to  this  modem 
town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under  his  au* 
spices.     {Cramer' 3  Anc.  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  279.) 

SiPTLDs,  I.  a  mountain  in  Lydia,  rising  to  the 
south  of  Magnesia,  and  separated  by  a  small  valley 
from  the  chain  of  Tmolus  to  the  southeast,  and  by 
another  from  Mount  Mastinsia  to  the  south.  Sipylus 
is  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Tantalus  and  Niobe,  anid  the  cradle  of  Pelops. 
These  princes,  though  more  commonly  referred  to  by 
classical  writers  as  belonging  to  Phxygia,  must,  in  re- 
ality, have  reigned  in  Lydia  if  they  occupied  Sipylus ; 
not  the  mountain  merely,  but  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
situate  on  its  slope.  {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  437.)  "It  was  growing  dark,"  observes  Mr. 
Anindell,  "  or  we  might  have  seen,  as  the  traveller  by 
daylight  may,  the  abrupt  termination  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  left,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Magnesia.'*  It  is  described  by  Chis- 
hull  as  a  stupendous  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
mass  of  stone,  and  rismg  perpendicularly  almost  a  fur- 
long high.  It  was  here,  too,  that  ChishuU  saw  "  a 
ceruin  cliff  of  the  rock,  representing  an  exact  niche 
and  statue,  with  Che  due  shape  and  proportion  of  a  hu- 
man body."  {ArundeWa  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  18.) 
The  rock  just  mentioned  as  the  termination  of  Sipy- 
lus, and  also  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  behind  the 
town  of  Ma^esia,  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
•ome  magnetic  iron  ;  and  the  magnet  is  said  to  have 
uken  its  name  from  this  locality.  Mr.  Arundell  and 
some  friends  made  experimenta  in  this  quarter,  to  test, 
as  Car  as  it  could  be  done,  the  truth  of  the  story,  and 
found  clear  indications  of  considerable  magnetic  in- 
fluence. {ArundeWe  Atia  Minor,  L  e.,  in  not.) — II. 
A  city  of  Lydia,  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus. Accoraing  to  traditions  preserved  in  the  country, 
it  was  swallowed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled 
by  a  lake.  The  existence  of  this  lake,  named  Sale  or 
Salce,  is  attested  by  Paosanias,  who  reports,  that  for 
some  time  the  ruins  of  the  town,  which  he  calls  Idea, 
if  the  word  be  not  corrupt,  could  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom. (Patuan.,  7,  2^.—Siebdis,  ad  loc,~^CramerU 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  487.) 

SiRBNKs  (Zftp^ec),  two  mtidens  celebrated  in 
fable,  who  occupied  an  island  of  Ocean,  where  they 
sat  in  a  mead  close  to  the  seashore,  and  with  their 
melodious  voices  so  charmed  those  that  were  sailing 
by,  that  they  for^t  home  and  everything  relating  to 
it,  and  abode  with  these  maidens  till  they  perisned 
from  the  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
their  bones  lay  whitening  on  the  strand.  Aa  Ulvsses 
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and  his  eompamons  were  on  their  homeward  voyige 
from  Mmt,  tney  came  first  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens. 
But  the?  passed  in  safety ;  for,  by  the  directions  of 
Circe,  Ulysses  stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  had  himself  tied  to  the  mast;  so  that,  sltboogh, 
when  he  heard  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  he  made  signs 
to  his  compani<}ns  to  unbind  him,  they  only  secured 
him  the  more  closely ;  and  thus  he  listened  to  the  ae- 
cents  of  the  Sirens,  and  yet,  notwithstaodmg,  eacaped, 
{Od,,  12,  62,  ««;;.) ^Hesiod  describes  the  mead  of 
the  Sirens  as  blooming  with  flowers  {6vBefi6eoaa),  and 
their  voice,  he  said,  stilled  the  winds.  (Sehol.  ad 
4poU.  Rhod,,  4, 892.— 5cAo^.  ad  Od.,  12, 169.)  Their 
names  were  said  to  be  Afflaiopheme  {CUar*voice)  and 
Thelxiepea  {Magic-epeech)',  and  it  waa  feigned  that 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  with  vexation  at 
the  escape  of  Ulysses,  an  oracle  having  predicted  that, 
as  long  as  they  should  arrest  the  attention  of  all  pas- 
sengers by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  they  should  five, 
but  no  longer.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  Argonau- 
tics,  however,  places  them  on  a  rock  near  the  sbors  ot 
JEvoM,,  and  makes  the  song  of  Orpheus  end  their  en- 
chantment, and  cauae  them  to  fling  thenoselves  into 
the  sea,  where  they  were  changed  into  rocks.  {Orpk, 
Argon.,  1284,  eeqq — Compare  Nonmu,  13,  312.)— 
It  was  afterward  nbled  that  they  were  the  dao^hten 
of  the  river-god  Acheloiis*  by  the  muse  Terpsichore 
or  Calliope,  or  by  Sterope,  daughter  of  Porthaoo. 
{ApoU.  Rkod.,  4,  69^.^ApoUod.,  1,  3,  A.-^Tzetx.  ad 
Lyeophr.,  712. — Eudocia,  373.)  Some  said  that  they 
sprang  from  the  blood  which  ran  from  the  god  of  this 
Achelous  when  his  horn  was  ton  off  hy  Hercules. 
Sophocles  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Photcys  {ap. 
put.,  Sympoe.,  9, 14);  and  Euripides  terms  them  the 
children  of  Earth.  {HeL,  168.)  Their  number  was 
also  increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are  given 
with  much  variety.  One  was  said  to  play  on  the  lyre, 
another  on  the  pipes,  and  the  third  to  sing.  {Txet- 
zee  ad  Lyeophron^l  12.) — Contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess, the  mischievous  part  of  the  character  of  the  Si- 
rens was  afterward  left  out,  and  they  were  regarded  w 
purely  musical  beings  with  entrancing  voices.  Hence 
Plato,  in  his  Republic  (10,  p.  617),  places  one  of 
them  on  each  of  the  eight  celestial  spheres,  where 
their  voices  form  what  is  called  the  music  of  the 
spheres ;  and  when  the  Lacedemonians  had  laid  siege 
to  Athens  {01.,  94,  1),  Bacchus,  it  is  said,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  their  general,  Lysander,  ordering  him 
to  allow  the  funeral  ntes  of  the  new  Siren  to  be  cele- 
brated, which  was'  at  once  understood  to  be  Sophocles, 
then  just  dead.  {Pauean.,  1,  21,  l.-^Plin ,  7.  29.) 
Eventually,  however,  the  artists  laid  hold  on  the  Sirens, 
and  fumished  them  with  the  feathers,  feet,  wings,  and 
tails  of  birds. — The  ordinary  derivation  of  the  word 
Siren  is  from  aelpa,  "a  chain,*^  to  signify  their  attrac- 
tive power.  The  Semitic  ehtr,  "song,"  appears, 
however,  more  likely  to  be  the  true  root;  and  the 
Sirens  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  told  of 
by  the  Phcenician  mariners.  {Keightley^e  Mytkoiogy, 
p.  269,  eeqq.) 

SiRENUBA  Insulje,  throo  small  rocks  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum  or  Minerva,  de- 
tached from  the  island,  and  celebrated  in  fable  aa  the 
islands  of  the  Sirens.  {Strabo,  22.— Id.,  247.^Jfe^ 
2,  4.— P/in.,  3,  5.) 

SiRis,  a  city  of  Locania,  on  the  Sinua  Tarentinos,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno, 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojan  colony, 
which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  the  reign  of  Alysttes, 
king  of  Lydia  ;  and  who,  having  Uken  the  town  by 
force,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Polifleum.  {Sirahe, 
264.)  The  earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this 
ancient  city  is  the  poet  Archilochns,  cited  by  Atbeos- 
us  (12,  6).  He  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  a  manner  which  proves  that 
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he  WM  well  Mqoftinted  with  its  beaatiet.  In  the  pM- 
Mga  of  AtheiuBua  where  Archilochut  ie  cited,  Athe- 
Dwus  reproaenu  the  inhabitants  of  Siria  aa  riTalling  in 
all  reapects  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  the  Sybahtea. 
Siria  and  Sybaris  had  reached,  about  600  B.C.,  the 
aummit  of  their  proaperity  and  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terwsid,  according  to  Justin  (20,  2),  the  former  of  the 
two  waa  almoat  destroyed  in  a  war  with  Metapontam 
and  Sybaria.  When  the  Tarentinea  aettled  at  Hera- 
clea  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  the  new  town,  of 
which  Siris  became  the  harbour.  {Diod.  Sic.^  12,  36. 
— Strabot  263.)  No  vestiges  of  this  ancient  colony 
are  now  apparent;  bat  it  stood  probably  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  month  of  the  Sifmo.  (  Cramer*s  Anc 
Italy,  Tol.  2,  p.  352.) 

SiRloa  (£e/^r),  a  name  given  to  the  dog-atar. 
Homer,  though  he  meotiona  the  dog*atar  twice,  does 
not  emplc^  the  term.  Hesiod,  however,  naea  the  ap- 
pellation on  several  occaaions  (Op.  et  D.,  417,  587, 
619.->ScM<.  Herc.^  397.)  But  then,  in  the  first  of 
these  paaasges,  he  meana  by  Siriua  the  sun.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  of  such  a  naage.  In  Heaychiua, 
for  example,  we  have,  ^elfiioQ^  6  ^AiOf,  Koi  6  rod  kv* 
vdc  doT^p,  "  Strtva,  the  sun,  and  also  the  doF'Star.*^ 
He  then  goea  on  to  remark,  ^o^kX^  tov  aarp&ov 
Kvva'  6  6i  'Apxi^X^  ^^  ^^^^v*  16vko(  Ak  na^ra  rd 
darpa,  *'  SopkocUs  calls  the  dog-star  so ;  Archilochus 
the  sun ;  Ibycus^  however^  all  the  starsy  £ratosthenee, 
moreover  (c.  33),  observes :  "  Such  stars  (as  Sirius)  aa- 
tronomers  call  ieipiov^  (Sirioa)  6ta  t^v  r^c  ^Xiryoc 
KivtfaiVf  '*  on  account  of  the  tremulous  motion  of  their 
Ught.*^  It  would  aeem,  therefore,  that  aeipioc  waa 
originally  an  appellative,  in  an  adjective  form,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  any  bright  and  sparkling  star ;  but 
which  originally  became  a  proper  name  for  the  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  stsrs.  The  verb  aeipideiVf  formed 
from  this,  is,  according  to  Proclos,  a  synonyme  of 
Ufiireiv,  '*to  shine,''  **to  b€  bright.'*  {Ideler,  Stem- 
nameUf  p.  239,  seqq.) 

Sixmo,  a  peninaula  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Lacua 
Benacua  {Logo  di  Garda),  now  Sirmume,  and  the  fa- 
vourite reaidence,  in  former  daya,  of  the  poet  CatoUtta. 
iCatuU..  31.) 

SixMiuH,  an  important  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Saavua  or  Save,  between 
Ulmi  and  Basaiana.  Under  the  Roman  away  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Pannonia.  The  Emperor  Probus 
was  bom  here.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium  may  be  seen  at 
the  preaent  day  near  the  town  of  Oiiiromtz.  {Plin., 
8,  26.  *-Zonm.,  2,  18.  —  Her odian,  7,  2,^Amm. 
Mare.,  21,  10.) 

Sialpo,  a  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Hispania,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Betica,  auppoaed  to  anawer  to  Alma- 
dem,  on  the  southwestern  limits  of  La  Mancha.  The 
territory  aronnd  thia  place  not  only  yielded  silver, 
but  excellent  cinnabar ;  and  even  at  the  preaent  day 
large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  atill  obtained  from 
the  minea  at  Almaden.  The  Sisapone  of  Ptolemy 
(probably  the  aame  with  the  Cissalone  of  Antoninua) 
was  a  dififerent  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  northweat 
of  the  former,  among  the  OretanL  (Mannertf  Ge- 
ogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  316. — Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  378.) 

SissRH^,  L.,  a  Roman  hiatorian,  Ine  friend  of  Pom- 
poniua  Atticua.  He  wrote  a  hiatory,  from  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Gaub  down  to  the  wars  of  Sylla,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  quoted  in  different  authors. 
He  waa  considered  superior  to  all  the  Roman  histo- 
riana  that  had  preceded  him,  and  hence  Varro  entitled 
hia  own  treatiae  on  history  Sisenoa.  Thia  aame  wri- 
ter commented  on  Plautus.  {Sehbll,  Hist,  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  1.  p.  164.) 

SisiOAMBis  or  SisTOAHBis,  the  mother  of  Darina, 
the  laat  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Issue,  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
with  the  greateat  kindneaa  and  attention,  aalnted  her 


with  the  title  of  mother,  and  often  sraiited  to  her  in- 
tercession what  he  had  atemly  denied  to  hia  favouritee 
and  ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  moat 
touching  tribute  to  hia  memory  waa  offered  by  Sisy- 
gambis.  She  who  had  survived  the  maaeacre  of  her 
eighty  brothera,  who  had  been  put  to  death  in  one  day 
by  Ochua,  the  loas  of  all  her  children,  and  the  entire 
down&ll  of  her  houae,  now,  on  the  decease  of  the  en- 
emy and  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entreatiea  of  her  mndchildren,  refused 
nourishment,  until,  on  the  fifth  day  after,  she  expired. 
(Quint,  Curt,,  3, 3, 22.— li.,  6,  2,  20.~/<i.,  10,  5,  24. 
—ThtrlwaU's  Greece,  vol  7.  p.  117.) 

SisvPHUs,  I.  the  son  of  JlMlne,  waa  aaid  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Ephyra,  or  ancient  Corinth.  He 
married  Merope,  the  oaughter  of  Atlaa,  by  whom  he 
had  four  eons,  Glaucus,  Omytion,  Thersandrus,  and 
Halmua.  When  Jupiter  carried  off  i£^ina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Asopus,  the  river-god,  in  bis  search,  came 
after  her  to  Corinth.  Siayphus,  on  hia  giving  him  a 
apring  for  Acrocorinthua,  informed  him  who  the  rav- 
iaher  was.  The  Kin^  of  the  Gods  sent  Death  topuniah 
the  informer ;  but  Sisypboa  contrived  to  outwit  Death, 
and  even  to  pat  fettera  on  him  ;  and  there  waa  great 
joy  among  mortaUf  for  no  one  died.  Pluto,  however, 
aet  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphus  waa  given  op  to 
him.  When  dying,  he  chargea  hia  wife  to  leave  hia 
body  unburied ;  and  then,  Gomplainiog,to  Pluto  of  her 
onkindneaa,  he  obtained  permiseion  to  return  to  the 
light,  to  upbraid  her  witn  her  condoct.  But,  when 
he  found  himeelf  again  in  hia  own  houae,  he  refuaed  ; 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  reduced  him  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  when  he  came  down,  Ploto  aet  him  to 
roll  a  huge  atone  op  a  hill,  a  never-ending  atiIUbegi»- 
ning  toil ;  for,  aa  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  it 
rolled  back  again  down  to  the  plain.  The  craft  of 
Sisyphus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  inatance,  wee 
proverbial.  Autolycua,  the  aon  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated eattle-atealer,  who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  used 
to  deface  the  marks  of  the  cattle  which  he  carried  off 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to 
identify  them.  Among  others,  he  drove  off,  those  of 
Siayphna,  and  he  defaced  the  marka  ae  usual ;  but, 
when  Sisypbua  came  in  quest  of  them,  he,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  thief^  selected  his  own  beasts  out  of 
the  herd ;  for  he  had  marked  the  initial  of  hia  name 
under  their  hoof.  (The  ancient  form  of  the  2  waa  0, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof.)  Autolycus 
forthwith  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  had 
thus  proved  himself  too  able  for  him ;  and  Siayphua, 
it  ia  aaid.  aeduced  or  violated  his  daughter  Anticlea 
(who  afterward  married  Laertea),  and  thus  waa  the 
real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Pherecyd.,  ap.  Sehol.  ad  Od., 
19, 43.— ScAo/.  ad  IL,  10, 267 — Tzetx.  ad  Lycophr., 
344,  dec.) — Homer  calls  Sisyphus  the  most  crafty  of 
men  (//.,  6,  153) ;  Hesiod  speaks  of  him  in  a  similar 
manner  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.,  4,  262) ;  Ulya- 
ses  sees  him  rolling  hia  atone  in  Crebua  (Od.,  1 1, 593). 
Of  the  antiquity  of  thia  legend,  therefore,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  ia,  the  Very^toise,  or 
perhapa  the  Over-unsc  (laov^,  quasi  li-oo^g,  bv  a 
common  reduplication),  seems  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  class  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  lapotide,  Ixion,  Tantaloa,  and  othera,  where,  un- 
der the  character  of  peraona  with  significant  namee, 
leasons  of  wisdom,  morality,  and  religion  wereaenaibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  then, 
the  representative  of  the  reatleaa  deaire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspires  to  attain  a  heiffht  it  is  denied  man  to 
reach;  and,  exhauated  in  the  effort,  suddenly  falls 
back  into  the  depths  of  earthly  weakneaa.  Thia  ia 
expressed  in  the  fine  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  where 
every  word  is  significant,  and  where,  we  may  obaerve, 
Siayphua  ia  spoken  of  in  indefinite  terms,  and  not  as- 
signed anv  earthly  locality  ot  parentage.    {WeUkeTf 
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TrU,f  p.  S60.)  In  the  leceiidtiy  hifttory,  howwer,  we 
find  bim  pltced  at  Corinth,  and  apparently  the  repre- 
eentattve  of  the  trtding  sphrit  of  that  city.  He  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  son  of  .£olns,  probably  on 
account  of  his  nsme  {AlSXac,  **  cunning**) ;  or  it  may 
be  thai  Uie  crafty  trader  is  the  son  of  the  Wmdmanj 
as  the  wind  enables  him  to  import  snd  export  his  mer- 
chandise. He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Uie  symbol 
of  naviffation,  Atlas,  snd  her  name  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate uat  he  is  engsged  with  men  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  {UipotrtCy  mortals,  from  ftopo^t  death ; 
o^  being  a  mere  adjectival  ending).  His  children  are 
Olaucus,  a  name  of  the  sea-god ;  Ornytion  {Quick" 
mover);  Thersandrus (Warm-imui);  and Hslmtts(iSf»- 
man),  who  apparently  denote  the  fervour  and  bustle 
of  commerce.  (KeightUy*s  Mythology^  p.  399,  $eqq, 
-^Weleker,  tW.,  p.  650,  seqq.^Vblcker,  Myth,  der 
Idp.f  p.  118,  not.y^II.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extreme- 
ly shrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  the  cunning  and  dexterous 
chieftain  of  fabulous  times.  {Horat.,  Sat.,  I,  8, 47.— 
.  Oofflpare  Heindorf,  adloe.) 
^  SithonIa,  the  central  one  of  the  three  promonto- 
ries which  lie  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ghalcidice 
in  Macedonia.  As  Ghalcidice  was  originally  a  part 
of  Thnce,  the  term  Sithonia  is  often  applied  by  the 
poets  to  the  latter  country ;  hence  the  epithet  SUhoms. 
— ^The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than  one 
writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  (Lycophr.,  1408,  et 
Schol.^  ad  loe.)  Elsewhere  the  same  poet  alludes  ob- 
scurely to  a  people  of  Italy  descended  from  the  Sitho- 
nian  giants  (v.  1354). 

SiTdifis,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandmavia  {Taettug, 
Oerm.^  54),  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
from  the  Suiones.  Reichard  places  them  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  Malar,  where  the  old  city  of 
8i-tum  or  Sig-tuna  once  lay.  (Bisehqjf  und  Mbller, 
Wikterh.  der  Geogr.,  p.  923.) 

SittIos,  p.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Nuceria, 
and  hence  called  Nucerinus  by  Sallust  (Co/.,  21). 
Having  been  prosecuted  a  short  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  a  trial, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  Africa,  where  he  afterward  proved  of  ser^ 
vice  to  Julius  Cesar,  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  and 
received  the  city  of  Girta  as  his  reward.  (Appian, 
BeU.  CvD.,  4.  56.— Vtrf.  GirU.) 

Slavi,  an  sncient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarmatia, 
•tretchinff  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Tanais,  and  called 
also  by  the  name  of  Antes.  Having  united  with  the 
Tenedi,  they  moved  onward  towards  Germany  and  the 
Dsnube,  and  became  engaged  in  war  with  the  Franks 
that  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian they  crossed  the  Danube,  invaded  Dalmatia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  surrounding  territories,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  now  called  SUnoma.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  reckoned  the  Bohemani  or  Bohemi  {Bo- 
kemioM*) ;  the  Maharenses ;  the  Sorabi,  between  the 
Elbe  and  Saale ;  the  Silesii,  Poloni,  Cassnbii,  Rugii, 
Ac.  They  did  not  sll  live  under  one  common  rule, 
but  in  sepante  communities.  They  are  represented 
as  large,  strong,  and  warlike,  but  very  deficient  in  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
Slavonic  race  may  be  enumerated  the  Ruetiant,  Polee, 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  Corinthians,  dtc.  (Consult 
Helmond,  Chron.  Slavorum. — Karamsin,  Histoire  de 
PEmpire  de  Russie,  trad,  par  St.  Tyiomas,  Paris, 
1819>26. — Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  8,  p.  162,  seqq.) 

SMARAoncs  Mens  (Sp^/dof  hpot),  a  mountain 
of  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
{smaragdi)  were  dog.  It  appeare  to  have  been  one 
bf  a  group  of  mountains,  and  the  highest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  all  of  them  would  seem  to  have  contoined 
more  or  less  of  this  valuable  material.  The  modem 
name  of  this  monntain  is  Zvhara,  and  the  situation  is 
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twenty-five  miles  hi  a  stimight  line  from  die  Red  Sea. 
These  mines  were  formerly  visited  by  Brace,  wboss 
account  of  them  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  latest  trav- 
ellers. The  Smaragdus  Mens  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  short  disunce  from  the  sea ;  being  that  called 
by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzxumurud,  or  ue  Jftn^  of 
Emeralds.     {Strab.,  226.— P/tn.,  87,  S.-^RussetTs 

Sgypi*  P-  *180 

Smbrdis,  I.  a  son  of  Gyros,  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.    The  latter,  it  seems,  bad 


become  jealous  of  Smerdis,  who  had  succeeded  in  par- 
tially bending  the  bow  which  the  lohthyophagi  had 
brought  from  the  King  of  .Ethiopia,  a  feat  which  no 
other  Persian  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Camby- 
ses had  also  subsequently  dreamed  that  a  courier  had 
come  to  him  from  Persia  (he  was  at  this  period  in 
Egypt)  vrith  the  intelligence  that  Smerdis  was  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
This  vision  havmg  filled  him  with  alarm,  lest  Smenlis 
might  destroy  him  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  crown, 
be  despatched  I^exaspes,  a  confidential  agent,  to  Pei^ 
sis,  with  ordera  to  kill  Smerdis,  which  was  according- 
ly done.  According  to  one  account,  he  led  the  prince 
out  on  a  hunt,  and  then  slew  him ;  while  others  said 
that  he  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
and  there  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice.  {He- 
rod., 3,  80.)— II.  One  of  the  Magi,  who  strongly  re- 
sembled Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyses.  As  the 
death  of  the  prince  was  a  state  secret,  to  which,  how- 
ever, some  or  the  Magi  appear  to  have  been  privy,  the 
false  Smerdis  declared  himself  king  on  the  ^esih  of 
Cambyses.  This  usurpation  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many  precautions 
to  conceal  it.  Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  fint 
rank,  suspecting  at  last  that  there  was  some  impos- 
ture, from  the  ciroumstance  of  Smerdis  never  quitting 
the  citadel,  and  from  his  never  inviting  any  of  the  no- 
bility to  his  presence,  discovered  the  whole  afiair 
throuffh  his  daughter  Phsdyma.  This  female  had 
been  Uie  wife  of  Cambyses,  and,  with  the  other  wives 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  retained  by  the  usurper. 
At  her  father's  request,  she  felt  the  head  of  Smerdis 
while  he  slept,  and  discovered  that  he  had  no  ean. 
Otanes,  on  this,  was  folly  convinced  that  the  pretend- 
ed moi^areh  was  no  other  thsn  the  magus  Smerdis,  be 
having  been  deprived  of  his  esrs  by  Cyras  on  accoont 
of  some  atrocious  conduct.  Upon  this  discovery,  the 
conspiracy  ensued  which  ended  with  the  desih  of 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaa- 
pes,  to  the  vacant  throne.  {Herod.,  8,  69,  seqq.)  A 
general  massacre  of  the  Magi  also  ensued,  which  wss 
commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  called  by  the 
Greeks  Magophonia.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article  Maffi.) 

SiitNTRtns  (two  syllables),  one  of  the  enmames  of 
Apollo.  He  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  the 
city  of  Chrysa,  where  he  also  had  a  temple  called 
Sminthium.  The  names  Smintheus  and  Sminthiom 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  teim  ofiMott 
which  in  the  JSolic  dialect  signifies  •  rat ;  and  Stn- 
bo  gives  the  followmg  legend  on  the  subject,  from  the 
old  poet  Callinus.  According  to  him,  the  Teneri, 
migrating  from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  settle 
in  that  place  where  they  should  first  be  attacked  by 
the  original  inhabiunts  of  the  land.  Having  halted 
for  the  night  in  this  place,  a  large  number  of  field- 
mice  came  and  gnawed  away  the  leathern  stnips  of 
their  baggage  and  thongs  of  their  armour.  Deemioff 
the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the  spot,  and  raised 
a  temple  to  Apollo  Smintheus.  Various  other  iabo- 
lous  tales  respecting  these  rets  are  to  be  found  in 
Strabo,  who  observes  thst  there  were  numerous  spoU 
on  this  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Sminthia  was  at- 
tached. The  temple  itself  was  called  Smmthhim. 
{Strah.,  604,  612.)  The  same  geogrepher,  however, 
does  not  allow,  as  Scylax  does  (p.  86),  that  this  sdh 
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fiee,  or  Uie  ChrjM  hen  menfeioned,  were  tliose  to 
which  Homer  hea  alladed,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fint  book  of  the  Iliad,  aa  the  abode  of  Chiysea,  the 
prieat  of  Apollo.  He  placea  theae  more  to  the  aooth, 
and  on  the  Adtamyttian  Golf.  {Strab.j  L  e.)— The 
beat  explanation,  however,  of  the  whole  fable  appears 
to  be  that  which  makee  the  rat  to  have  been  in  £gypt 
a  type  of  primitive  night.  Hence  this  animal,  j^Iaced 
at  the  feet  of  Apolk>*s  statue,  indicated  the  victoiy  of 
day  over  night ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  waa  regarded 
aa  an  emblem  of  the  prophetic  power  of  the  god,  which 
read  the  eventa  of  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
neaa  that  enveloped  them.  {Catutantt  De  la  Reli- 
gion^  vol  2,  p.  394,  m  noUs.) 

Smtsna,  a  celebrated  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the 
eoaat  of  Ionia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gave  name.  The  place  waa  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  Amazon  ao  called,  who,  havmg  con- 
quered Epheaua,  had  in  the  first  instance  transmitted 
her  appellation  to  that  city.  The  Epheaians  afterward 
founded  the  town,  to  which  it  haa  ever  since  been  ap- 
propriated ;  and  Strabo,  who  dwells  at  length  on  this 
point,  citea  several  poeta  to  prove  that  the  name  of 
Smyrna  waa  once  applied  specifically  to  a  spot  near 
Epheaua,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  ita 
precincts.  The  same  writer  affirma  that  the  Ephe- 
eian  colonists  were  afterward  expelled  from  Smyrna 
by  the  ^olians ;  but,  being  aided  by  the  Colopboniana, 
who  had  received  them  into  their  city,  they  once  more 
letumed  to  Smyrna  and  retook  it  {Strabo^  634.) 
Herodotus  differs  from  Stiabo  in  some  particulara: 
be  atates  that  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to  the  iEoli- 
ana,  who  received  into  the  city  some  Colophonianex- 
ilea.  Theee  afterward  basely  reouited  the  hoapitality 
of  the  inhabitanta  by  shutting  the  gates  upon  them 
while  they  wero  without  the  walla  celebrating  a  feati- 
▼al,  and  ao  made  themselvea  maateia  of  the  place. 
(jPatifon.,  6,  8.)  They  were  beeieped  by  the  iEoli- 
ans,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last  it  waa  amed  that 
they  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon 
delivering  up  to  the  former  inhabitanta  their  private 
property.  {Herod.y  1, 149.)  Smyrna  after  thie  ceased 
to  be  an  iEoIian  city,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  subsequentlv  taken  and 
deatroyed  by  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  inhabi- 
tanta were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villaflea. 
(Herod.,  1,  16.  — 5ey2ac,  p.  37.)  They  lived  Uiua 
tor  the  space  of  four  hundred  yeara,  and  the  city  re- 
matoed  during  all  this  time  deserted  and  in  mine, 
until  Anticonue,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  charmed 
with  the  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
the  site  of  the  old,  a  new  city  caHed  Smyrna,  on  the 
eouthem  shore  of  the  gulf.  Lyvimachus  completed 
what  Antigonus  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  in  Lower  Aaia.  {StralfOf 
646.)  Another  account  makee  Alexander  the  founder 
of  this  city,  and  Pliny  and  Pauaanias  both  adopt  thia 
opinion ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Alexander,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius,  never 
came  to  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly  from  Sardia  to 
Ephesos.  {Pliny f  6,  29. — Potwan.,  7,  5.)— Smyrna 
was  one  of  the  many  placea  that  Isid  claim  to  being 
the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  it  enjoyed,  perhapa,  tlie 
beet  title  of  all  to  this  distiiSguished  honour.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bard,  a  beautiful  square  structure 
waa  erected,  called  Homorion,  in  which  hia  statue  waa 
placed.  Thia  a'^me  name  waa  given  to  a  brass  coin, 
atruck  at  Smyrna  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
event.  {Strabo,  I.  e.  —  Cic.,  pro  Arch.,  c.  S.)  The 
Smymeans  also  showed  a  cave,  where  it  was  said  that 
Homer  composed  hia  versee.  Chandler  informs  us 
that  he  had  searched  for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in 
diacovering  it  above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Melea.  It  ia 
about  four  feet  wide,  the  roof  formed  of  a  huge  rock, 
cracked  and  slanting,  the  aides  and  bottom  aandy. 
Beyond  it  iaa  pawage  cut,  leading  into akind  of  weU. 


{TraveU  m  Asia  Minor,  p.  91.)^Uoder  the  Romaa 
sway  Smyrna  still  continued  a  l^uriahing  city,  though 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  Ita  schools  of  eloquence  and  philosophy 
were  in  considerable  repute.  {Aristid.,  in  Smjfm.) 
The  Chriatian  Church  flourished  also  through  the  seal 
and  care  of  Polycarp,  its  first  biahop,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  stadium  of  the  city, 
about  166  yeare  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  {Iren., 
8,  3,  4,  p.  176.)  There  ia  aleo  an  epistle  from  Ignatiua 
to  the  Smymeans,  and  another  addressed  to  Polycarp. 
Smyrna  experienced  great  vicisaitudea  under  the  Greek 
emperore.  Having  been  occupied  by  Tzachaa,  a  Turk* 
ish  chief,  towarda  the  cloae  of  the  eleventh  century,  it 
waa  nearly  destroyed  by  a  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by 
John  Ducaa.  It  vras,  however,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Comnenos,  but  suffered  again  severely  from  a 
aiege  which  it  sustained  against  the  forces  of  Tamer- 
lane. Not  lonff  after  thia  (A.D..  1083),  it  fell  into  the 
handa  of  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  to  loae  it ;  and, 
under  Mohammed  I.,  the  city  became  finally  atUched 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  now  called  Iniitr,  and 
by  the  Weatem  nations  Snyma,  and  ia  the  great 
mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  {Aannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  8,  p.  832,  teqq.'^Cramer^s  Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p. 
337,  M^.) 

SooBATia,  a  celebrated  philoaopher,  bom  at  Alo- 
pece,  a  village  near  Athens,  B.C.  469.  Hia  parenta 
were  of  low  rank.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  waa  a 
statuary;  his  mother,  Pluenarete,  a  midwife.  So» 
phroniscus  brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  hia  incli- 
nation, in  his  own  manual  employment;  in  which 
Socratea,  though  his  mind  waa  conatantiv  aspiring  after 
higher  objecta,  waa  not  unskilled.  While  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  made  statoea  of  the 
habited  Gncee,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the 
citadel  of  Athena.  Upon  the  death  of  hie  father  be 
was  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the  email  sum 
t(  80  mtfue  (about  1400  dollars),  which,  through  the 
dishonesty  of  a  relation,  to  whom  Sophroniscus  left 
the  charge  of  his  afiairs,  he  soon  lost.  Thia  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  by  labour, 
and  he  continued  to  practise  tM  art  of  atatoary  m 
Athena ;  at  the  aame  time,  however,  devotii^r  all  the 
leisure  he  eould  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Grito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  atrong  pro* 
penalty  to  study  which  this  young  man  discovered, 
and  admirinpf  his  ingenious  disposition  and  diatin- 
l^ished  abilitiea,  took  him  under  hia  patronage,  and 
mtrasted  him  with  the  instruction  of  his  children.  The 
opportunitiee  which  Socratee  by  this  meana  enjoyed  of 
attending  the  public  lecturea  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losonhers,  so  Mr  increased  his  thirst  after  wisdom,  that 
he  determined  to  relinquish  his  occupation,  and  every 
prospect  of  emolument  which  t|iat  miffht  aflbcd,  ia 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  nvourite  pur- 
suit. His  first  preceptor  in  philosophy  vraa  Anaxag- 
oras.  After  this  eminent  master  of  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens,  Socratea  attached  himself  to  Arehelaue. 
Under  theee  instrocters  he  diligently  prosecuted  the 
study  of  nature,  in  the  uaual  manner  of  the  philoeo- 
phers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  vrith 
their  doctrines.  Prodicos,  the  sophist,  waa  hia  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodorue  in 
geometry,  and  Damo  in  muaic.  Aspasia,  a  woman 
no  leaa  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than  her  per* 
sooal  accomplishments,  whose  house  waa  frequented 
by  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  day,  had  alao 
Bome  share  in  the  education  of  Socrates.  With  theae 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  Socratee  ap- 
peared in  Athene  under  the  respectable  characten  of 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being  called 
upon  by  his  country  to  take  up  arms  m  the  long  and 
severe  strusgle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  aignal- 
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and  the  haidihood  with  which  he  endaied  fatiffoe. 
Boring  the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  while  others 
were  clad  in  fun,  he  wore  only  his  usaal  cloihing,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement,  in 
which  he  saw  Alcibiades,  whom  he  accompanied  du- 
ring this  expedition,  fallinff  down  wounded,  he  ad- 
vanced to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  his 
arms,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  generosity,  entreated 
the  judges  to  give  the  prize  of  vuour,  although  justly 
his  own  doe,  to  the  young  Alcibiades.  Sev^al  years 
afterward,  Socrates  voluntarily  entered  upon  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Bceotians,  during  which,  in  an  un- 
successful engagement  at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great 
coolneas  from  the  field;  when,  observing  Xenophon 
lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  he  took  him  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  bora  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  out  a  third  time,  in  a  military 
capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful,  he  return- 
ed to  Athens,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  It 
was  not  until  Socrates  was  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
a^e  that  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any 
civil  office.  At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  own  district  in  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  In  this 
office,  though  he  at  first  exposed  himself  to  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule  from  want  of  experience  in  the  forms 
of  business,  he  soon  convinced  his  colleagues  that  he 
was  superior  to  them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 
While  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  willing  to  put  to  the  vote  the  illegal  propo- 
sition relative  to  the  Athenian  commanders  who  bad 
eonquered  at  the  Aiginosa,  Socrates,  aa  presiding  of- 
ficer for  the  day,  remained  unshaken,  and  declared 
that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  subsequent  tyranny  he  never  ceased  to 
condenm  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
thirty  tyranta ;  and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their 
resentment,  so  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  fearing 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 
support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  tyrants,  that  they  might  create 
some  new  ground  of  complaint  against  Socratea,  sent 
an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  along  vrith  several  oth- 
en,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  SaUmis:  the  rest  executed 
the  commission  ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying  that  he 
would  rather  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrument- 
al in  inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.  Observing 
with  regret  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
youth  were  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste  cor- 
mpted  by  so-called  philosophera,  woo  spent  all  their 
time  in  leAned  speculations  upon  nature  and  the  origm 
of  things ;  and  by  mischievous  sophists,  who  taught  in 
their  schools  the  arts  of  false  elo(juence  and  deceitful 
reasoning,  Socrates  fnrmed  the  wise  and  senerous  de- 
sign of  instituting  a  new  and  more  useful  method  of 
instruction.  He  therefore  assumed  the  character  of  a 
moral  philosopher:  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of 
Athens  as  his  school,  and  all  who  were  disposed  to 
lend  their  attention  as  his  pupils,  he  seized  every  oc- 
casion of  communicating  moral  wisdom  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  public.  It  was 
his  custom  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  those  set  apart  for  gymnastic  exercises;  at 
noon  to  appear  among  the  crowda  in  the  market-place  or 
coorts  of  law ;  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  ne  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
the  laroest  number  of  persons.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  Socrates  chiefly  msde  use  of  was  to  pro- 
poee  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unforeseen 
conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  assent  of  his  respond- 
ent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
admit  othen,  in  conaeqnence  of  their  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  thoee  to  which  he  had  ahready  assented. 
Without,  making  use  of  any  direct  argument  or  penua- 
aioDt  he  choee  to  lead  the  penon  he  meant  to  instruct 


to  deduce  the  troths  of  which  he  wished  to  convmcs 
him,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  his  own  coDcet- 
sions.     He  commonly  conducted   these  conferencef 
with  such  address  as  to  conceal  his  design,  till  the  re- 
spondent had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.    On  some 
occasions  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that  vain 
'men  might  be  cauffht  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  coin- 
polled  to  confesa  toeir  ignorance.     He  never  assumed 
the  air  of  a  morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  codudddI- 
cated  useful  instruction  with  all  the  ease  and  pleasan- 
try of  polite  conversation.     Socrates  was  not  lessdit- 
tinguished  by  his  modesty  than  his  wisdom.    His  dis- 
couraes  betrayed  no  marks  of  arrogance  or  vanity.    Hs 
professed  "  to  know  only  this,  that  he  knew  nothiug.*' 
In  this  declaration,  which  be  frequently  repealed,  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  convince  his  bearers  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding.    No- 
thing was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  encourage 
universal  scepticism  :  on  moral  subjects  he  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  confidence  and  deciaion ;  hot  hs 
was  desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  the  arrogance  of 
those  pretenders  to  science  who  would  acknowledge 
themselves  ignorant  of  nothing. — The  moral  lessons 
which  Socrates  taught,  he  himself  diligently  practised ; 
and  hence  he  excelled  other  philosophera  in  peisonal 
merit  no  less  than  in  his  method  of  instruction.    His 
conduct  was  uniformly  such  as  became  a  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom. — ^Though  Socrates  was  rather  unfoita- 
nate  in  his  domestic  connexion,  yet  he  converted  this 
infelicity  into  an  occasion  of  exeroising  his  virtoes. 
Xanthippe,  concerning  whose  ill-humour  ancient  wii- 
ten  relate  many  amusing  talea,  waa  certainly  a  wom- 
an of  a  high  and  unmanageable  spirit.     But  Socrates, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  violence  of  her  tem- 
per, improved  his  own.    And,  after  all,  indeed,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  infirmities  of  this  female  have 
been  greatly  exafl^erated,  and  that  calumny  has  bad 
some  hand  in  finishing  the  picture.     ( Vtd.  Xanthippe.) 
— We  have  abready  Jloded  to  the  constant  warfare  be- 
tween Socrates  and  the  Sophists.     It  was  this  same 
warfare  that  brought  him,  how  undeservedly  we  need 
hardly  say,  under  the  lash  of  the  comic  Aristophanes. 
Not  that  the  poet  was  in  this  case  guilty  either  of  the 
foulest  motives  or  of  the  groesest  mistake ;  but  if  we 
suppose,  what  is  in  itself  much  more  consistent  with 
the  opinions  and  punuits  of  the  comic  bard,  that  he 
observed  the  philosopher  attentively,  indeed,  but  from 
a  diatance,  which  permitted  no  more  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  loss  to  undersUnd 
how  he  might  have  confounded  him  with  a  class  of 
men  with  which  he.  had,  in  reality,  so  little  in  common, 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them.    He 
probably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socrates  by  the 
society  in  which  he  usually  saw  him.     Aristophanes, 
too,  might  either  immediately,  or  through  hearsay,  have 
become  acquainted  with  expressions  and  arguments  of 
Socratea,  apparently  contrary  to  the  esUblished  reli- 
gion.   And,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  relation  in  which  the  opinions  of  Soc- 
rates stood  to  the  Grecian  polytheism.     He  not  only 
spoke  of  the  gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the 
ritea  of  the  national  worship,  but  testified  his  respect  for 
the  oracles  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  be- 
lieved their  pretensions  to  have  some  just  ground.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being  as 
the  framer  and  preserver  of  the  universe  (d  rov  Mov 
Kdofiov  awraTTuv  re  Koi  awixf^-  — *Mem.,  4, 3, 13) : 
used  the  singular  and  the  plural  number  indiscrimi- 
nately concerning  the  object  of  his  adoration;  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  his  friends, 
who  scoffed  at  sacrifices  and  divination,  it  was,  sop 
cording  to  Xenophon,  by  an  argument  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  works  of  the  one  Creator.    (Afsm.,  It 
4.)    We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine  that  he  treated 
many  poinU  to  which  the  vulgar  attached  great  impor- 
tance, as  matters  of  indiflbrencoi  on  which  it  was  nei- 
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ther  possible  Bor  very  desirable  to  aniTe  at  any  certain 
epDclosion :  ttiat  he  was  only  carefol  to  exclude  from 
his  notion  of  the  gods  all  attributes  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  that,  with  this  restriction,  he  considered  the  popu- 
lar mythology  as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and 
rites  might  l^  innocently  adopted. — ^The  motives  which 
induced  Aristophanes  to  bring  Socrates  on  the  sUge 
in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  sophistical  teachers, 
are  mnch  more  obvious  than  the  causes  through  which 
he  was  led  to  confound  them  together.  Socrates,  from 
the  time  that  he  abandoned  his  hereditary  art,  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  persons  in 
Athens.  There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  mechanic  who 
had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divert- 
ed by  his  questions.  (ilf«m.,  1, 3, 87.)  His  features 
were  so  formed  by  nature,  as  to  serve,  with  scarcely 
any  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  hoghable  mask.  His 
usual  mien  and  gait  were  no  less  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  comic  stage.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  ab- 
sence, which  seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him 
in  ludicrous  mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether,  his  ex- 
terior was  such  as  miffht  of  itself  have  tempted  an- 
other poet  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  a  comedy.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  holding  op  of  Socrates  to  ridicule  in  the 
eomedy  of  the  **  Clouds**  was  the  prelude,  end,  in 
fact,  the  true  cause  of  his  condemnation  and  death. 
In  the  first  pbce,  twenty-four  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  representation  of  the  *'  Clouds*'  and 
the  trial  of  the  philosopher ;  and,  besides,  Aristopha- 
nes was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him 
and  his  disciples  on  the  stage.  Eopolis,  for  example, 
Ind  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  nand  like  that  de- 
•cribed  in  the  **  Clouds'*  {Sckol.  ad  Nuh.y  180),  and 
had  also  introduced  Cherephon,  in  his  KoXdKed  as  a 
TOtrasite  of  Callias.  {Schol.,  Plat,,  Bekker,  p.  331.) 
The  time,  in  faet,  in  which  Socrates  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  one  in  which  great  zeal  was  professed,  and 
some  was  undoubtedly  relt,  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  civil  and  religious,  under  which 
Athens  had  attained  to  her  past  greatness ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
tiee  to  the  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  usages  should 
consider  Socrates  as  a  dangerous  pferson.  %ut  there 
were  also  specious  reasons,  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more  immediately  with 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  city  had  lately  groaned. 
His  accusers,  however,  were  neither  common  syco- 
phants, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by 
purely  patriotic  motives.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  prosecution,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  his  trade  {Schol,,  PlaX.,  Apd.  Socr.,  p.  831,  Bek- 
her)  ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  political  activ- 
ity and  infioence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  consider- 
able enough  to  include  him  in  the  same  decree  of  ban- 
ishment with  Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiadee  (Xen.,  Hist. 
Gt.,  %  3,  43),  and  he  held  the  rank  oi  general  in  the 
anny  at  Phyle.  {LytiaSt  Agorat.j  p.  137.)  With 
him  were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him 
in  reputation  and  popularity:  a  trsgic  poet  named 
Melitus  or  Meletos,  in  whose  name  the  indictment 
was  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristopba- 
nee,  was  not  very  celebrated  or  successful  in  his  art. 
The  other  associate  was  one  Lycon,  who  is  described 
as  an  orator  {Apd,,  p.  24. — Compare  Diog.  Laert., 
%  88),  and  who  probably  furnished  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  derived  from  experience  in  the  proceed- 
ing and  temper  of  the  law-courts.  According  to  an 
opinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself  {Apol.,  p.  23), 
tbey  were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
sentment, which  ho  had  innocently  piovoked  by  his 


personal  habits. — ^The  indictment  charged  Soeratee 
with  three  distinct  offences  :  with  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  the  state  believed  in ;  with  introducing 
new  divinities  ;  and  with  corrupting  the  young.  The 
case  viras  one  of  those  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  (dyuv 
TifiijrSc) ;  Melitus  proposed  death.  Before  the  cause 
was  tried,  Lysias  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  to  him  for  his  use.  But  he 
declined  it  as  too  artificial  in  its  character.  Among 
the  works  of  Plato  is  an  Apology,  which  purports  to 
be  the  defence  which  he  really  made ;  and,  if  this  was 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  contains  the  substance 
at  least  of  his  answer  to  the  charge.  The  tone  is 
throughout  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
acquitted.  The  first  head  of  the  indictment  he  meets 
with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been 
calumniously  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Anaxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities  he 
does  not  positively  contradict ;  he  only  gets  rid  of  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  an  ap- 
parent absurdity.  The  charge  itself  seems  to  have 
been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  distort 
a  fact  which  was  universally  notorious,  but  which  was 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  was  accustomed  to  reflect  profound- 
ly on  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  ffrsd- 
ually  become  convinced  that  he  was  favoured  by 
the  gods  (who,  as  he  believed,  were  always  willing 
to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  of  futuritr  to  their 
worshippers  as  was  necessary  to  their  welfare)  with 
an  inward  sign,  which  he  describes  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  iodeed,  he  was  never  positivelv  directed,  but 
was  often  restrained  from  action.  It  was  by  this 
inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  taking  a  part  in  public  business.  In 
^e  latter  part  of  his  life  its  warping  had  been  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  had  conseouently  become 
a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety.  There  was  no- 
thing in  such  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  theology.  But  the  language  of  the 
indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  super- 
natural voice  Socrates  pretended  to  hear  some  new 
deity,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  worship. — His  answer 
to  the  Uiird  chaise  is  also  somewhat  evasive,  and  seems 
to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  its  real  drift.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  on  this 
the  issue  of  the  trial  mainly  turned.  iEschines,  who 
had  often,  probably,  heard  all  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts  that  Socrates 
was  put  to  death  because  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
the  instructor  of  Critias  (TtmarcA.,  p.  24) ;  and  that 
the  orator  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  mnch 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  cleariy  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  Xenophon  shows  to  vindicate  hia  mas- 
ter on  this  head.  {Mem.,  I,  2.)  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this  example  of  the  evils  whieh 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  also  for  the  calamities 
which  Aleibiadea  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It 
was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Critias  that  sup- 
plied them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  their  hearers.  Critias,  the  bloodthirsty 
tyrant,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  people,  had  once 
sought  the  society  of  Socrates,  and  had  introduced 
his  young  cousin  and  ward,  Charmides,  to  the  philos- 
opher's acquaintance.  It  was  true,  and  probably  was 
not  disputed  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that  Critias 
had  afterward  been  entirely  alienated  from  him.  Bat 
thia  fact,  and  many  others  along  with  it,  were  not  like- 
ly to  counteract  the  impression  that  he  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias.  When  we 
eonaider,  too,  that  Socraiea,  netwitbstanding  his  con- 
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duet  during  the  Anarcbj,  most  hare  beei^  tccoantod 
one  of  the  party  of  the  city,  aince  he  remained  there 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  the  proaecutora 
were  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  many  espreaa- 
iona  apparently  unfaYOurable  to  democracy,  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  hia  manifold  converaationa,  we  can- 
not be  aurpriaed  that  the  verdict  waa  againat  him,  but 
rather,  aa  he  himaelf  profeaaed  to  be,  that  the  votea  of 
the  judgea  were  almoat  equally  divided.  It  appeara, 
indeed,  moat  likely,  that  if  hia  defence  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  uaual  manner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that,  even  after  the  conviction,  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  deportment  which 
must  have  been  interpreted  aa  a  sign  of  profound  con- 
tempt or  of  insolent  aefiance.  When  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  waa  entitled  to  apeak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  proaecutor,  and 
to  assign  another  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  Soc- 
ratea  ia  represented  aa  not  only  disdaining  to  depre- 
cate ita  severity  by  such  appeala  as  were  uaually  made 
in  the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  feelings  of  the  jurors, 
but  aa  demanding  a  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
puniahment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  be  waa  at  last  only 
induced  by  the  persuaaions  and  offera  of  hia  frienda  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.  The  execution  of  hia 
sentence  was  delayed  by  the  departure  of  the  Theoris, 
the  aacred  veasel  which  carried  the  yearly  offerings  of 
the  Atheniana  to  Delos.  From  the  moment  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  its  stem  with  laurel 
until  ite  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  ahould 
be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and,  therefore,  that  no 
criminal  ahould  be  put  to  death.  The  Opening  cere- 
mony had  taken  place  on  the  day  before  the  trial  of 
Socratea,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  before  the  Theoris 
again  sailed  into  the  Pirvos.  Boring  this  interval 
aome  of  hia  wealthy  frienda  pressed  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  meana  of  eacape  which  they  could  ea- 
ailv  have  procured  for  him.  But  he  refused  to  prolong 
•  life  which  was  so  near  to  its  natural  close — for  he 
waa  little  leaa  than  aeventy  yeara  old—by  a  breach  of 
the  lawa,  which  he  had  never  violated,  and  in  defence 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ;  and  hia  attach- 
ment to  Athens  waa  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
far  him  in  a  foreign  land.  Hia  impriaonment  vraa 
cheered  by  the  aociety  of  hia  friends,  and  was  probably 
apent  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  nauallv 
elevated  attain.  When  the  summons  came,  he  drank 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  midat  of  hia  weeping 
irienda,  with  aa  much  compoaure,  and  aa  little  regret, 
aa  the  last  draught  of  a  fonjg  and  cheerful  banquet 
The  aorrow  which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  man- 
ifeated  for  his  death,  by  aigos  of  public  mourning,  and 
by  the  punishments  inflicted  on  hia  proaecutora,  aeema 
not  to  be  ao  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  hia  most  eminent  disciples,  who  pethape  con- 
aidered  it  aa  the  aignal  of  a  general  persecution,  and 
are  aaid  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Megara  and  other  cit- 
ies. (Diog,  Laert,,  3,  19,  seqq.^Enfield,  HiH.  Pkir 
lot,,  vol.  4,  p.  164,  teqg.'-Rilterf  Hist,  PhUos,,  vol. 
S,  p.  1,  16,  teqq.'-ThirlwaWt  Greece^  vol.  4,  p.  365, 
««ff.>— II.  Sumamed  Scholaaticoa,  an  ecclesiastical 
hiatorian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
Bupil  of  the  grammarians  Ammonius  and  H^Iadiua. 
Socratea  wrote  an  eccleaiastical  biatory  in  seven  books, 
from  306  to  439  A.D.  He  at  firat  took  for  his  (|uide 
the  work  of  Rufinua ;  but  having  afterward  perceived, 
from  the  worka  of  Athanasius  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  other  fathera  of  the  church,  that  Rufinua 
bad  fallen  into  great  errors,  he  retouched  the  first  two 
books  of  his  mstory.  It  is  an  exact  and  judicioua 
work,  and  ia  written  with  great  simplicity.  The  se- 
verely orthodox  have  char^  him  with  leaning  to  the 
opmions  of  the  Novatiaos,  and  at  other  timea  with 
being  led  away  by  a  certain  Sabinus,  who  made  a 
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collection  of  the  acta  oi  cooneib.  Both  lepieacbai, 
however,  are  devoid  of  foundation.— The  best  edition 
of  his  history  is  that  of  Reading,  Cant,^  1720,  foL 

SoodiIna,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  between  the 
Jaxartea  and  Oxua,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scytbia  txtrt 
Imaum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of 
Imaus.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jaxtites, 
and  on  the  aouth  by  the  Oxua,  and  appears  to  cone- 
spend  at  the  preaent  day  to  northern  AicAarey,  ihe 
country  of  the  UsUck  Tartars,  a  part  of  the  coonliy 
of  Pelur  and  of  LittU  Thibet.  The  chief  range  of 
mountains  in  this  tract  waa  called  the  Sogdian,  and 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  Oxus  and  Jai- 
artes.  Among  the  tribea  in  this  quarter  may  be  enu- 
merated the  Sogdiani,  the  Pssics,  the  latii,  the  Tap 
chori,  dtc,  along  the  Soffdian  Mountains ;  the  Mardy- 
eni  in  what  is  now  the  land  of  the  Uabeck  Tartan ; 
the  Oxiani  and  Choraamii  along  the  Oxua ;  the  Brep- 
aiani,  at  the  aources  of  the  Jaxartea,  dec.  In  the  mid- 
dle agea,  Sogdiana  became  famoua,  under  the  Arabic 
name  of  Soghd,  for  ita  great  fertility,  and  waa  repre* 
aented  as  a  country  eight  daya'  joum^in  Uogtli, 
full  of  gardena,  grovea,  comfielda,  dtc.  The  territory 
around  Samarcand,  in  particular,  the  Arabian  geogit- 
phers  describe  as  a  terreatrial  paradise.  The  rich  vil- 
Uj  of  3oghd  presented  so  great  an  abundance  of  ex- 
quisite grapea,  melona,  pears,  and  applea,  that  they 
were  exported  to  Peraia,  and  even  to  HindusUn. 
Marcanda  anawera  to  the  modem  SamMrcand.  (Bit- 
cJuff  und  MoUsTy  W&rierb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  925.— Hair 
U'Bru%  Geogr,,  vol.  2,  p.  378,  Am,  td.) 

SoooilNus,  a  natural  son  of  Artaxerxea  Longima- 
nua,  who  murdered  his  brother  Xerxes.  He  was  de- 
throned, however,  in  hia  turn  by  Ochoa,  aiUr  a  reign 
of  oiily  six  months  and  fifteen  daya,  and  was  sufibctted 
in  aahea  according  to  the  Peraian  ouatom.  (JOtod.  Sic, 
12,  71.— C/«s.,  47,  seqq.) 

Sol,  the  Sun.  (Vtd.  Apollo,  Hercules,  Mithni, 
dec.) 

SoijNua,  C.  JvLiua,  a  Latin  writer,  whoae  period 
ia  unknown.  Some  critica  place  him  in  the  niddla 
of  the  aecond  century;  while  others  make  him  con- 
temporary with  the  Emperor  Heliogabalos,  becaois 
they  find  that  thia  prince  had  foj  a  colleasye,  is  hia 
first  eonaulship,  a  certain  Adventus,  aitd  S<mnos  dedi- 
cates his  work  to  a  friend  of  the  aame  name.  This 
production  is  entitled  PoLykistor,  and  ia  divided  into 
fifty-aix,  or,  according  to  other  editions,  seventy  chap- 
ters. It  ia  a  collection  of  various  notices,  principally 
geographical,  taken  from  different  authora,  manv  of 
whiMn  are  now  lost,  but  particularly  from  Pliny,  wboea 
text  may  perhaps  be  corrected  from  this  abridgmeot. 
Salmasioa  has  proved,  aa  far  as  thin^  of  this  natotB 
are  auaceptible  of  proof,  that  Solinua  publiahed  two 
editiona  of  his  work,  the  first  under  the  title  of  CciUc- 
tanea  rerum  memorabilimn^  and  the  other,  re-toucbad 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  PolyMstor.  Tbeae  two 
editiona  have  been  blended  and  confounded  together 
by  the  copyists.  We  have  also  twenty-two  Tersea,  a 
poem,  by  Solinua,  entitled  PonHea.  .  (Btcmuom,  ^s- 
tkol  LaU,  vol.  8,  p.  383.)— The  beat  edition  of  the 
Polykistor  ia  that  of  Salmaaius  (Saumaiae),  Tn^'., 
1689,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sous  FoNs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Africa.  (FtdL 
Ammon.) 

SoLdB,  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus^  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  island,  and  aouthweat  of  the  promontory  Cromp 
myon.  The  inhabitanta  were  called  Seln,  whence 
aome  later  writers  give  the  name  of  the  city  aa  SoU 
It  waa  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony  (Strabot  683), 
and  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  aa  having  vis- 
ited Philocyprus,  the  tyrant  of  the  place,  and  having 
praiaed  hhn  in  his  verse  (5,  113).  Plutarch  informs 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  Sok>n*a  arrival,  Philocypna 
reigned  over  a  email  citv  near  the  river  Clahua,  in  a 
ationg  aitoatioo  indeed,  but  ia  •  iiery  iodiffeient  soil 
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As  tbera  wm  m  agreeable  piam  betew,  Soioo  pe^ 
evaded  hhn  to  raise  there  a  latger  and  more  pleaaant 
city,  and  to  transfer  thither  the  inhabiunte  of  the  other. 
He  atao  aaststed  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  boildmg 
it  in  the  beet  manner  for  eon? enienee  and  defence,  eo 
that  Philoeyfyma  sfaoitly  had  it  peopled  in  eoch  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  prinees : 
and,  therefore,  though  the  former  city  waa  caUed  ^pia, 
yet,  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  new  one  Soli. 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  want  conlirmatign, 
the  more  particularly,  as  Herodotoe,  who  ta  fond^of 
relating  such  things,  makes  no  mention  of  die  matter. 
It  ie  more  than  probable  that  the  anecdote  owed  its 
origin  to  the  aectdenUl  similarity  between  the  name 
of  Solon  and  that  of  the  city.  Pococke  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  place,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  So- 
Ua  (toI.  X  p.  384).— The  inhabitanto  of  thia  city,  aa 
\rell  aa  those  of  Soloe  m  CUicia,  were  charged  with 
speaking  very  ongrammatical  Greek,  whence  the  term 
Solecum  (ZoXotireo'/i^),  to  denote  any  groas  violation 
of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  (iSictdai,  #.  «.  26^i.)— 
If.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Gampestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lamos.  It  was  founded  by  an  Anive  col> 
ony,  strengthened  by  settlers  from  tlie  city  of  Lindne 
in  Rhodes.  By  intermingling  with  the  rude  Cilieiana, 
the  inhabitants  so  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  aa 
to  give  rise  to  the  term  Solecism  (2c?MKi<jft6f),  to 
denote  any  violation  of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  ( Ktd. 
Soloe  I.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  in  question 
belongs  properiy  to  the  city  we  are  now  considering, 
or  the  one  in  Cyprus  ;  the  greater  number  of  authori- 
ties appear  to  be  in  hvow  of  the  former.  Soloe  suf- 
fered severely  from  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
wrested  the  mater  part  of  Syria,  and  alao  Cilicia, 
from  the  Se&ucidn.  He  carried  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  "to  Tigranocerta,  his  Armenian  capital,  in 
order  to  intiodnce  there  European  culture.  Pompey, 
therefore,  found  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in  bis  visit  to 
these  parts  during  the  war  with  the  piratee,  and  estab- 
lished here  the  remainder  of  the  latter  after  they  were 
conquered.  The  city  was  henceforward  knOwn,  be- 
sides its  own  name,  l^  that  of  Pompeiopolis.  {Strab.j 
Vn.—Appian,  Bell.  Miihrad.,  106.)-* This  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Chrysippus,  Menander,  and  Aratue. 
(Mela,  I,  13.— -5^*0^0,  /.  c.)  Captain  Beadfort  givee 
a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  and  reroaine  of 
thia  intereating  city.  (KartLmaniOj  p.  t61 ,  $eqq. )  Jfe- 
zetin  ia  the  name  which  most  of  the  natives jrive  to 
the  modem  site.  {Beaufort^  Ib.f  p.  S66.— illsimerf, 
GeogT.y  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  o7.) 

SoLOExs,  a  promontorv  on  the  weatem  coast  of  Mau- 
ritania Tingitana,  now  tape  Caniin.  {Herod.,  2,  88. 
— /i..  4,  43.) 

SoLorr,  a  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Grreece.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  he  was  the  son  of  Execestides, 
and  was  spruuff  from  the  line  of  Codrus.  His  father 
had  reduced  his  fortune  by  bis  imprudent  liberality ; 
and  Solon,  in  hia  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled, 
in  order  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  em- 
bark in  commercial  adventures — a  mode  of  acquiring 
weslth  which  was  not  disdained  by  men  of  the  highest 
t>irth,  as  it  frequently  aflforded  them  the  means  of  form- 
ing honourable  alliances  in  foreign  countries,  snd  even 
of  raising  themselves  to  princely  rank  as  the  founders 
of  colonies.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  not  more 
the  desire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
that  impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  etperience 
he  collected  of  men,  manners,  and  institutions.  We 
are  unable  to  aacertain  the  precise  time  at  which  be 
returned  to  settle  in  Athens  ;  but  if,  as  is  most  prob^ 
able,  it  was  in  the  period  followrog  Cylon's  conspira- 
cy, he  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  conditicn, 
diatracted  within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  par- 
ties, tod  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  iU  leest 
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Even  the  little  state  ^llfftta 
wes  at  thia  time  a  foimidable  enemy.  It  had  sue- 
eeeded  in  wresting  the  island  of  Salamia  from  th* 
Atfaeoiaosy  who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their 
attempta  to  recover  what  they  eateemed  their  rightful 
possession.  The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  thie 
tedioue  war  had  broken  thmr  spirit,  and  had  driveo 
them  to  the  reeolution  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  as* 
sertion  of  their  elaima.  A  decree  had  been  passed^ 
which,  under  penalty  of  death,  forbede  any  one  so 
much  aa  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  desperate  un- 
dertaking. Solon,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  was,  perhaps,  connected  by  various  ties  with 
the  island, was  indipnat  at  this  pusillanimous  policy; 
and  he  devised  sn  extraordinary  plan  for  rousioff  his 
eountrymen  from  their  deapondency.  He  was  endow- 
ed by  Bstme  with  a  bappy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
some  specimens  ore  still  extant  in  the  fiagmente  of 
his  DomeroQs  works ;  which,  though  they  never  riso. 
to  a  very  high  dcfpree  of  beauty,  poseess  the  chsna  of 
a  vitforooa  and  graceful  simplicity.  He  now  con- 
poeM  a  poem  on  the  leae  of  Salamia,  which  Plutarch 
praiaee  aa  one  of  hia  moat  ingenious  productions.  To 
elude  the  prohibition,  he  aaaumed  the  demeanour  of  % 
madman ;  and,  ruahmg  into  the  market-place,  mounted 
the  atone  from  which  the  heralds  were  used  to  make 
their  proclaaDations,  and  recited  hia  poem  to  the  by- 
standerSk  It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on 
the  diagrace  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incunedt 
and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  ^iOf  snd  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  lo9dy  uUmd.  The  hearera  caught 
the  poet's  enthusiaam,  whicb  was  seconded  by  the  ap« 
planse  of  his  friends,  snd  particularly  by  the  eloquence 
of  hie  young  kinemsn  Pisietratoe.  The  reatraining 
law  waa  repealed,  and  it  waa  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.  Solon  not  only  inspired  hi^ 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  led  them  to  victory,  aided 
in  the  camp,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  genius  of  Pisistis* 
tus.  The  stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Mo- 
gariane  is  vaiiottMy  related ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  fio* 
ished  the  campaign  by  a  aingle  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  speedily  recovering  the  island.  We  may 
even  conclude  that  the  Atheniana  at  the  aame  time 
made  themselvee  maaten  of  the  port  of  Megara  Ni- 
stta,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  soon  after  reconquer* 
ed  by  the  Megarians.  The  reputation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  this  enterprise  was  heightened,  and  more 
widely  diffueed  throughout  Greece  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Sacred  War,  which  ended  vrith  the  destruction 
of  Cirriia.  But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gained 
the  eenfidence  of  his  feliow-citisena,  and  had  begim 
to  eiert  his  influence  in  healing  their  inteetine  divis* 
ions.  The  outcry  againat  Mejg^cles  and  hia  aesociatee 
m  the  maasacre  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  ev* 
ident  that  quiet  could  never  be  reetored  ontH  ihey  had 
expiated  their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seented  to  have  brought  upeo  it. 
Solon,  with  the  aseistanee  of  the  moat  modente  no« 
Mes,  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megacles  to  submit 
their  cause  to  the  deeision  of  sn  impartial  tribunal. 
Under  such  ciicumstancea  their  condemnation  was  in* 
evitable :  those  who  had  survived  went  into  exile,  and 
the  bonee  of  the  deoeaaed  were  taken  out  ef  thear 
graves  and  transported  beyond  the  frontier.  Ill  the 
mean  whUe  the  Megariane  had  not  relmquiahed  their 
pretensions  to  Sslamia,  and  they  look  advantage  of 
the  troubles  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Atho- 
ttians  to  dislodge  their  gaRieoa  from  Nieaa,  and  to 
reconquer  the  laland,  where  five  hundred  AtfaenieB 
eelonists,  who  hsd  velumtarily  akared  Sohm*s  fimt  ex- 
pedition, had  been  rawaided  with  an  allotmeBt  ef 
lands,  which  gave  them  a  predominBt  iiflnenee  ia 
the  government.  It  aeems  piobeble  that  it  was  after 
thia  event  that  the  two  slates,  seeiiig  no  prospect  ef 
termineUng  by  ame  a  wsrfhio  sabjaet  to  aoch  vkisai- 
tsdes^  aad  e^MUy  bnaaaing  to  belh,  now  tlwt  tkiii 
uigiiizea  oy  vJ^^v^pr^  ix. 
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hanoar  bad  been  satisfled  by  altenite  Tietonea,  tgraad 
to  refer  their  claims  to  arbitration.  At  their  request 
the  Lacedemonians  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
try  the  cause.  Solon,  who  was  the  chief  apokeamas 
on  the  Athenian  side,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
cronnd  of  ancient  possession,  by  arguments  which, 
uoogh  they  never  silenced  the  Megarians,  appear  to 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators.  The  strongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
they  commemorated.  He  is  said  also  to  have  adduced 
the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajaz  as  ran- 
ging the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamis  in  the 
AtMnian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  oracular 
verses,  which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  island,  in 
a  similar  sense.  Modern  criticism  would  not  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which  he 
grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  tne  sons  of  the 
same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been  adopt- 
ed as  Athenian  citizens,  sqd,  in  return,  had  transferred 
their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  ialand  to  their  new 
countrymen.  The  weight,  however,  of  all  these  srgu- 
ments  determined  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Megarians 
acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had  themselves 
appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents,  they  al- 
most immediately  renewed  hostilities.  Party  feuds 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  at  Athens. 
The  removal  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  had  de- 
nounced as  objects  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  restoration  of  tranquillity; 
but  the  evil  was  seated  much  deeper,  and  requured  a 
different  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  new  organiaation  of  the  state.  This,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Solon  already  meditated,  as  he  must  long  have 
perceived  its  necessity.  But  he  saw  that,  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  minds  of  men  must  be 
brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for  its  reception,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  religion. 
There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be  stilled,  angry  pas- 
sions to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usages,  hallowed  by 
long  prescription,  to  be  abolished ;  and  even  the  au- 
thority of  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  for  a  coadju- 
tor, and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  ukan  peculiarly 
qualified  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emergency.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  famous  Epimenides,  whom  his 
contemporariea  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture, and  who,  even  to  ua,  appeara  m  a  mysterious,  or, 
at  least,  an  ambiguous  light,  from  our  inability  to  de- 
cide how  far  he  himself  partook  in  the  general  opinion 
which  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  connexion  with 
higher  powers.  This  person  was  publicly  invited  to 
Atnens,  to  exert  his  roarvellooa  powera  on  behalf  of 
the  distracted  city  ;  and,  when  ois  work  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  the  warmest 
gratitude.  (Fu2.  Epimenides.)  But,  though  the  visit 
of  Epimenides  waa  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
consequences,  so  far  as  it  applied  a  suiuble  remedy  to 
wils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  the  imagination, 
and;  though  it  may  have  wrought  still  happier  effects 
by  calming,  soothing,  and  opening  hearts  which  had 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  paaaioos, 
still  it  hsd  not  produced  any  real  change  in  the  state 
of  things,  but  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
Solon.  The  government  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  aa  an  in- 
strument for  aggrandizing  and  enriching  themselvea. 
They  hsd  reducM  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  this  Isbours  of  agriculture  to 
•A  state  of  abiect  dependaoce,  in  which  they  were  not 
■only  debamd  from  all  bat,  perhaps,  a  merely  noounal 
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ahive  oi  political  rights,  but  held  eren  their  penonil 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  freqaently 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The  smaller  proprieton, 
impoverished  by  bad  timea  or  casusl  disasters,  wers 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and  to 
mortage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  them 
again  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  terms  at  were 
imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  ths 
grest  land-owners.  According  to  the  lawa  made  bj 
the  nobles,  the  insolvent  debtor  might  be  seized  b^ 
his  creditor  and  sold  into  slavery;  or  torn  from  hit 
home  and  condemned  to  end  hi  a  days  in  the  teivics 
of  a  foreign  master,  or  driven  to  the  still  harder  i»> 
cessity  of  selling  his  own  children.  The  eyes  of  So- 
lon bad  frequently  been  struck  with  the  dismal  mon- 
uments of  sristocratical  oppreaaion  scattered  over  ths 
fields  of  Attica,  in  the  stone-posts,  which  marked  that 
what  was  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  tad 
that  ita  former  owner  had  lost  his  independence,  tad 
waa  in  danger  of  ainking  into  a  atill  more  degaded  and 
miserable  condition ;  and  such  spectacles  undoubted- 
ly moved  him,  no  less  than  that  which  roused  the  holy 
indjgnation-of  the  elder  Gracchus  againat  the  Romaa 
grandees.  {Plut.,  Tib.  Gracch.,  c.  8.)  Those  who 
groaned  under  this  tyranny  were  only  eager  for  t 
change,  and  cared  little  about  the  means  by  which  it 
might  be  effected.  But  the  population  of  Attica  wu 
not  simply  composed  of  these  two  clasaes.  An  an- 
cient geographical  division  of  the  country,  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  determined  the  pursuits  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  now  separated  them  into 
three  distinct  parties  (Iledteic  or  ILiiiaXtu^  lowknir 
art;  A^dxpiot,  highlanders ;  and  UdpaXoit  tke  sks 
of  ilu  coasl)t  animated  each  by  its  peculiar  interestt, 
views,  and  feelings.  The  possessions  of  the  noblet 
lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.  As  a  body,  they  desired  ibe 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  on  which 
their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended;  bot 
there  were  among  them  aome  moderate  men,  who 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  not 
to  justice,  and  to  resign  a  part  for  the  sske  of  secu- 
ring the  rest.  The  inhsbitsnts  of  the  highlands,  in  the 
eaatem  and  northern  parte  of  Attica,  do  not  seem  to 
have  auffered  any  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  lowltnd 
peasantry ;  bot,  though  independent,  they  were  prob- 
ably, for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  generally  wished  for 
a  revolution  which  should  plsce  them  on  a  level  with 
the  rich.  Uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  the  op- 
preased,  they  called  for  a  thorough  redress  of  griev- 
ances, by  reducing,  namely,  that  enormous  inequality 
of  possessions,  whicly  was  the  source  of  degrtdation 
and  misery  to  them  and  their  fellowa.  {Plul.,  Sd-t 
13,  29.)  The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probsbly  com- 
posed a  main  part  of  that  claaa  which  aobaisted  by 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  per- 
hapa  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  included 
a  considerable  ahare  of  afliuence  and  intelligence, 
were  averse  to  violent  meaaurea,  but  were  desirous  of 
a  reform  in  the  conatitution,  which  should  promote  ths 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing  all  grounds  of 
reasonable  complaint,  ^d  ahould  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  were  now 
engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  have  prefer- 
red even  the  despotic  rule  of  one  roan  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  mony  lords.  As  Solon  belonged  to  the  nobil- 
ity by  birth  and  station,  and  had  recommended  him- 
aelf  to  the  people  by  the  proofs  he  had  shown  of  ac- 
tivity, prudence,  justice,  and  humataity,  he  was  cbo- 
aen,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  me- 
diate between  them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrels,  at 
the  peraon  moat  capable  of  remedying  the  disorders 
of  the  state ;  and,  under  the  title  of  archon,  was  in- 
vested with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  constitution 
and  a  new  code  of  Uwa  (01.  46.3,  B.C.  694).  As 
such  an  office,  under  auch  circumstances,  conferred 
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t  Qsiluiiited  power,  and  an  tmbitioof  nan  migbt 
«Milf  have  abused  it  to  make  himaelf  maater  of  tlie 
Btate,  Solon**  frienda  exhorted  him  to  seiie  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  becoming  tyrant  of  Athena ;  and  they  were 
not  at  a  loea  for  fair  ammenta  to  colour  their  foal  ad- 
vice, reminding  him  of  recent  instaocea— -of  Tynnon- 
daa  in  Eobcsa,  and  Pittacos  at  Mytilene,  who  bui  ez- 
erciaed  a  aoveieigoty  over  their  fellow-citiaena  withont 
forfeiting  their  love.  Solon  aaw  through  their  aophia- 
try,  and  waa  not  tempted  by  it  to  beuay  the  aacred 
tnut  repoaed  in  him ;  but,  aatiafied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  hia  own  conacience  and  the  eatcem  of  hia  coun- 
trymen, inaiead  of  harbouring  achemee  of  aelf-aggrao- 
dizement,  he  bent  all  hia  thougbta  and  eoeigiea  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  taak  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Thia  taak  conaiated  of  two  main  parts :  the  fint  and 
most  presaing  buainesa  waa  to  relieve  the  pieeent  dia- 
tiesa  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  next  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the  righu 
of  all  the  citiieno  aocording  to  equitable  principlea, 
and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  proceeding 
to  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  two  extrames^-thoae  who 
wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who  were  for  tsking  ev- 
erything away.  While  be  reaisted  the  reckless  and 
extravagant  demanda  of  those  who  deaired  all  debta  to 
be  cancelled,  and  the  landa  of  the  rich  to  be  confia- 
cated  and  parcelled  out  among  the  poor,  he  met  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  by  his  diMbur' 
denmg  ordmoMee  (ZttoaxOeta),  and  relieved  the  debt- 
or, partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  intereat,  which 
waa  probably  made  retroapective*  and  thua,  in  many 
caaea,  would  wipe  off  a  great  part  of  the  debt,  and 
partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
ao  that  the  debtor  aaved  more  than  one  fourth  in  ev- 
ery payment.  {PUU.,  Sol.,  16.— Kut.  Boeekh^  SUaaUL, 
S,  p.  860.)  He  likewise  releaaed  the  pledged  lands 
from  their  encumbrances,  and  reatored  them  in  full 
property  to  their  ownen ;  though  it  doea  not  aeem  cer- 
tain whether  this  waa  one  of  the  ezpreaa  objecta  of 
the  meaaure,  or  only  one  of  the  conaequencea  which 
it  involved.  Finally,  he  aboliahed  the  inhuman  law 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  hia  debtor,  and 
loatored  those  who  were  pinmg  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
eompelled  those  who  hid  soM  their  debtora  into  for- 
eign countries  to  procure  their  freedom  at  their  own 
expense.  The  debt  itself,  in  auch  caaea,  waa  of 
course  held  to  be  extinguished.  Solon  himaelf,  in  a 
poem  which  he  afterwara  compoaed  on  the  subject  of 
hie  legislation,  apoke  with  a  becoming  pride  of  the 
happy  chao^  which  thia  measure  had  wrought  in  the 
face  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citisens  whose  lands 
he  had  ^iaehatged,  and  whooe  persona  he  had  eman- 
ctpatod,  and  brought  back  from  hopeleaa  alavery<in 
etiange  landa.  He  waa  only  unfortunate  in  bestowing 
hie  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable  of  imi- 
tating his  virtoe,  and  who  abuaed  hia  intimacy.  At 
the  time  when  all  men  were  uncertain  aa  to  hia  inten- 
tions, and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  ae- 
eare,  he  privately  informed  three  of  hia  friends  of  his 
determination  not  to  touch  the  eatatea  of  the  Und-own- 
era,  but  only  to  reduce  the  aoaoont  of  debt.  He  had 
afierward  the  vexation  of  discovering,  that  the  men  to 
whom  he  had  intruated  thia  aecret  had  been  baae 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  making  large  pur- 
cbaaee  of  land— which  at  auch  a  juncture  bore,  no 
doubt,  a  very  low  price— with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tanately  for  hia  fame,  the  atate  of  his  private  a&in 
waa  each  aa  to  exempt  him  from  all  auspicion  of  having 
had  any  ahare  in  thia  sordid  trsnaactioo.  He  hsd  him- 
aelf a  conaiderable  aom  out  at  iotereet,  and  waa  a  loaer 
io  proportion  by  hia  own  enactment.  This  seems  the 
moat  probable  and  accurate  account  of  Solon'a  meaa- 
nrea  of  relief.  There  waa,  however,  another,  adopted 
by  aono  ancient  writera,  which  represented  him  aa 


htviiy  entinly  eancelled  all  debta,  and  ia  having  oily 
dimiaed  the  violence  of  thia  proceeding  under  a  soft 
and  attiactive  mien.  It  doea  not  appear  that  the  an* 
eienta  aaw  anything  to  censure  in  hM  conduct  accord* 
ing  to  either  view.  Bot  the  example  of  Solon  oannot 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  thoae  who  contend  that  eithei 
public  or  private  iaith  may  be  rightly  aacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency. He  must  be  considered  aa  an  arbitrator,  to 
whom  sJl  the  partiea  intereated  aobmitted  their  claima, 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 
by  him,  not  open  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord* 
in^  to  hia  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himaelf  regarded  hia  office,  and  ho 
appean  to  have  diachaiged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly* 
The  atron^eet  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  hia 
meaaures  la,  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmun  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  ap.* 
probation  with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  waa 
reeeived  ;  it  waa  celebrated  with  a  aolemn  foetival ;. 
and  Solon  waa  encoonfled,  by  the  stroncest  asauranceo 
of  the  increaaed  confidence  of  hia  feliow-citixena,  to 
proceed  with  hia  work ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the  sec- 
ond and  more  difficult  part  of  hia  taak.  '  He  began  bv 
repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concernM  the  repression  of  bloodshed,  which  were# 
in  fact,  coatoma  hallowed  by  time  and  by  religion,  and 
had  bee*  retained,  not  introduced,  by  hia  predecea- 
sor.  Ao  a  natural  conaeqnence,  perhapa,  of  tnia  meaa- 
ure, he  publiahed  an  amnesty,  or  act  of  ^race,  whiclt 
reatored- those  citisens  who  had  been  depnved  of  theic 
franehiae  for  lighter  offencee,  and  recalled  those  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
thia  indulgence  waa  extended  to  the  house  of  Mogar 
cles,  the  Alcmwonids,  aa  thev  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote anceator,  the  third  in  deaceot  from  Nestor,  and 
to  the  partnen  of  hia  guilt  and  punishment :  the  city, 
now  purified  and  tranqailUzed,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no'  longer  either  polluted  or  endangered  by  their 
presence ;  end  it  waa  always  liable  to  1m  disturbed  by 
their  machinationa  ao  long  aa  they  remained  in  ban* 
iabment.  The  four  ancient  tribea  were  retained,  with 
all  their  aubdivisions ;  but  it  aeems  probable  that  So- 
lon admitted  a  number  of  new  citizena ;  for  it  is  said 
that  he  invited  foreigaen  to  Athena  by  thia  boon, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  aa  settled  their  whole 
family  and  aubataoce,  and  had  dissolved  their  connex* 
ion  with  their  native  land.  Tbe  distingoisbinff  feature 
of  tbe  new  constitution  was  tbe  substitution  ot  proper- 
ty for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honoun  and  officea  of  the 
state.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  2,  305,  2d  td^ 
Comb,  irmu,)  This  change,  though  ita  conaequencea 
were  of  infinite  importance,  would  not  appear  so  vio- 
lent or  momentous  to  the  generation  which  witneas* 
ed  it,  aince  at  Uiis  time  weae  two  claims  geoenW 
ly  concurred  in  the  same  person.  Solon  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  claaaes,  according  to  the  grada- 
tiona  of  their  fortunea,  and  regulated  the  extent  of 
their  franchise  and  their  contributions  to  the  public 
necessities  by  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  The 
fint  cUsa,  aa  ita  name  expressed,  ceusisted  of  persona 
whose  eatatea  yielded  a  nett  yearly  incoroe,  or  rent, 
of  500  meaaurea  of  dr]f  or  liquid  produce  (IlrvraAOO- 
M/UiifOfOi),  The  qualification  of  the  aecond  class  waa 
three  fifthaof  this  amount :  that  of  tbe  third,  two  thirds, 
or,  more  probably,  half  of  the  latter.  Tbe  membera  of 
tbe  second  clasa  were  called  knightgf  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  warborae ;  the  name  of  the  third  classy 
whom  we  migbt  call  yeomen,  waa  derived  from  the 
yoke  of  cattle  for  tbe  plough,  which  a  farm  of  the  ex- 
tent deacribed  waa  aoppMod  to  reouire  {Zevylrai). 
The  fourth  claaa  comprehended  all  wboae  incomea  fell 
below  that  of  the  third,  and,  according  to  iu  name, 
conaiated  of  hired  labooren  in  husbandry  (Otfrec), 
Tbe  firat  ckaa  waa  excluahrely  eligible  to  the  highest 
officea,  thooe  of  the  nine  aiobona,  and  probably  to  aU 
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Mkm  liliMb  had  lulhttto  hmi  reMrvtd  to  the  ooblw ; 
they  wera  ilso  dMtined  to  fill  Uie  lugiiett  conmtads 
in  the  army,  as  iDiater  ttmea,  «vheD  Athena  beeaoie  a 
maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.  Some  lower 
officea  were  undoubtedly  left  open  to  the  aecond  and 
third  claaa,  thoagh  we  are  nnaUe  to  define  the  extent 
of  tbetr  privileges,  or  to  aeceruin  whether,  in  their  po- 
litical righta,  one  had  any  advanUge  over  the  other. 
They  were  at  leaet  diatingniahed  from  each  other  hy 
the  mode  of  their  military  aerfioe ;  the  one  famishing 
the  eavalry,  the  other  the  heavy-aimed  infantry.  Bat, 
lor  their  exclusion  from  the  dignitiea  occupied  by  the 
vrealthy  few,  they  received  a  compenaation  in  the 
comparative  lightnees  of  their  burdens.  They  were 
assessed,  not  m  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate;  the  nominal 
value  of  their  property  beinff  for  this  purpose  reduced 
below  the  truth,  that  of  the  knighu  by  one  sixth,  that 
of  the  third  class  hy  one  third.  Hie  fourth  class  was 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  magistracy,  and  from 
the  honours  and  duties  of  the  full-armed  warrior,  the 
expense  of  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  their  means : 
by  land  they  served  only  as  light  troops ;  in  later  times 
they  manned  Ihe  fleets.  In  return,  they  were  exempts 
ed  from  all  direct  contributions,  and  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  a  part  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as 
in  the  exercise  of  those  judicial  powers  which  were 
now  pieced  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  observe  how  amply  thia  boon 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  all  the  privileges  that  were 
vrithneld  from  them.  Solon's  classification  takea  no 
notice  of  any  other  than  landed  property  ;  yet,  as  the 
example  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove  that  Attica 
must  already  have  carried  on  some  toreiffn  trade,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunes  of  this  kind  equal 
to  those  which  gave  admission  to  the  higher  classes. 
Bat  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  placed  their 
possesaors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with  the  newly- 
adopted  citixens,  without  regani  to  their  varioua  de- 
grees of  affluence,  were  all  included  in  the  loweat 
class.  Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  assigoed  to  them  different  placee,  varying 
with  their  visible  meana  of  eerviog  the  stste.  His 
general  aim  in  the  distribution  of  power,  as  he  himself 
explains  it  in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  haa  preaerved 
from  one  of  his  poems,  waa  to  give  such  a  share  to  the 
commonalty  aa  woold  enable  it  to  protect  itaelf,  and  to 
th€  wealthy  as  much  as  was  neceasary  for  retaining 
their  dignity ;  in  other  words,  for  rulinff  the  people 
without  the  means  of  oppressiug  it.  He  threw  his 
strong  shiekl,  he  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neither 
to  gain  an  unjust  advantage.  The  jnagistrates,  thoagh 
elected  upon  a  different  qualification,  retained  their  an- 
cient authority;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
governed.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  archons  were 
perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
peals were  allowed  from  their  juriadiction  to  courts 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately  from 
%\]  classes.  {Plut.,  Sol.^  18.)  Solon  could  not  fore- 
«ee  the  change  of  ciicumstanoea  by  which  thia  right 
of  appeal  became  the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the 
eqnilibriam  which  he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  that  which  he  had  designed  to  exer- 
cise an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary 
tribonal.  which  drew  almost  all  causae  to  itself,  and 
overruled  e veiv  other  power  in  the  state.  He  aeema  to 
have  thouffht  that,  while  he  provided  suffioiedtly  for  the 
security  of  the  commonalty  by  permitting  the  loweat  of 
ita  members  to  vote  in  the  popular  essembly,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  the  narties  were  disaatia- 
fied  with  the  ordinary  modea  or  proceeding,  he  had 
else  ensured  the  stability  of  his  new  order  of  things 
by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  he  sufficient 
gnnda  against  the  sattiee  of  demoeratical  eKtiavagiiieo 
IMS 
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eiy  atom.  Theee 
were  the  two  cbuncila  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Areopagus.  The  institution  of  the  cooncil  of  the 
Four  Hundred  waa  uniformly  attributed  to  Solon ;  end, 
if  thia  opinion  be  correct,  which  has,  however,  been 
made  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  then,  accordinff  to 
the  theory  of  Solon'a  conatHntion,  the  aaaembly  of  the 
people  will  appear  to  have  been  liule  mora  than  the 
organ  of  that  council,  as  it  could  only  set  upon  the 
propoeition  laid  before  it  by  the  latter.  But  tne  jodi- 
clal  power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  waa  the  meet  powerful  instrument  on  which 
he  relied  for  correcting  all  abusee  and  remedying  all 
miachiefa  that  might  arise  out  of  the  working  of  his 
constitution.  A  IxMly  of  6000  citizens  was  every  ysar 
created  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court,  called  Helica, 
which  waa  divided  into  seveial  smaller  onee,  not  limit- 
ed to  any  preciae  number  of  persons.  The  qoalinea- 
tions  required  for  this  were  the  same  with  those  whith 

£ve  admission  into  the  general  aaaembly,  except  that 
9  membera  of  the  former  might  not  be  under  the  age 
of  thirty.  It  waa  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  portion  of 
the  latter,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  lar]^r  body  were 
coocentreted,  and  exereised  under  a  judicial  form. 
Paeaing  over  the  other  features  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, as  settled  by  Solon,  on  which  our  limits  will 
not  allow  US  to  dwell,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history.  Solon  was  not  one  of  those 
reformen  who  dream  that  they  have  pot  an  end  to  in- 
novation, and  that  the  changes  they  have  wronght  are 
exempt  from  the  general  comlition  of  mutability.  Bet 
the  very  provisioDs  which  he  naade  for  the  continusl 
revision  and  amendment  of  his  laws,  seems  to  show 
the  improbability  of  Plutareh*s  account :  that  he  en- 
acted tnem  to  remain  in  force  for  no  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. They  were  inacribed  on  wooden  ublets,  ar- 
ranged in  pyramidal  blocks  tuning  on  an  axis ;  which 
were  kept  at  firet  in  the  Acropolia,  but  were  after- 
ward, for  more  convenient  inapection,  brought  down 
to  the  Pryuneum.  According  to  Plutarch,  Solon,  af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  work,  found  himself  expossd 
to  such  incessant  vexation  from  the  queetioae  of  the 
carious  and  the  cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  ha 
obtained  permiasion  to  withdrew  from  Athens  for  tea 
yeare,  and  set  out  on  the  travels  in  which  he  visited 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprua,  and  Bgypt,  collecting  and  di^ 
fusing  knowledge,  and  everywhere  leaving  tracea  of 
his  presence  in  visible  monuments  or  in  the  men^ 
ories  of  men.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  recooci- 
ling  this  story  with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  hia 
to  nave  found  Ctqbsus  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  oaoont 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  yean  after;  and  the 
alleged  oecaaion  of  the  journey  is  very  doubtfql,  though 
it  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that  assigned  by  Herod- 
otus. It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained  for  aeveral 
yean  at  Athens,  to  observe  the  pnetical  ofiect  of  his 
institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation  by  his  per- 
sonal influence.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  well  awsn 
how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can  avail  nn- 
tH  its  practice  has  become  iamiliar,  and  its  principles 
have  gained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  that  this  muat  be  a  gradual  procoos,  snd 
liable  to  interruption  and  disturbance.  Hence  tt 
could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him  to  hear 
votcea  laised  from  time  to  time  against  himself,  sod 
to  perceive  that  his  views  were  not  genenlly  or  fully 
comprehended.  But  he  may  at  length  have  thought 
it  pradent  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the  public  eye, 
the  better  to  maintain  hia  dignity  and  popularity ;  and, 
as  he  himself  deelarad,  that  age,  while  it  crept  upon 
him,  still  foond  him  oontinoally  learning,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if,  at  an  unueually  late  poiod  of  Ufa.  he 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  tnvels.  On  bis  ratorot  he 
found  that  faction  had  been  actively  labooring  to  per- 
Tert  and  undo  hit  work,  and  waa  compeUod  •venioaliy 
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to  witMM  tktjMttMl  TMthrow  of  his  t]ritem  in  the 
uattrpatioD  of  Piaistntot.  (Ki4.  Pit»ti»tiM.)-*-lL  » 
Mi  c«rUiu  how  long  ho  mnrived  this  inroad  upon  his 
jBatitoiioiit;  ono  occoonty  apporonily  the  moot  authen- 
tic, places  his  death  in  the  year  following  that  in 
whicD  the  revolution  occuired  (B.C.  609).  The  lei- 
sure of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the  last 
devoted  to  the  Muees ;  and  if  we  might  trust  Pla* 
to*s  assertions  on  such  soh^ts,  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  coinpooition  of  a  great  po- 
em, in  which  he  had  deaigned  to  deecribe  the  flouneh- 
ing  state  of  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood,  and  to 
c  Jebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vast  island  which  afterward  sank  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  frajgmeots  of  this  poem,  preserved  in 
the  fsmilv,  Plato,  himSelf  a  descendant  of  Solon,  pio- 
finses  to  nve  founded  a  work  which  he  left  unfinished, 
hut  in  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  his  imaginary 
stste  in  life  and  action.  It  is  certsinlv  not  improba- 
ble tlMt  Solon,  when  the  proepect  of  his  country  be- 
came gloomy,  and  his  own  political  career  was  closed, 
indulged  his  imagination  with  excursions  into  an  ideal 
world,  where  he  may  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  un- 
like ss  possible  to  the  realilT  which  he  had  before  his 
eyes  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  had 
seen  or  besTd  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  imporunt  to  ob- 
serve that  the  fact,  if  admitted,  can  lead  to  no  safe 
conclusions  as  to  his  abstract  political  principles,  and 
can  still  leas  be  allowed  to  swa^  our  judgment  on  the 
design  and  character  of  his  institutions.  (TAtriiooi/'s 
Gruee,  vol.  2,  p.  33,  §eqq.)—'So\oa  is  generally  ranked 
under  the  gnomic  poets,  snd  some  fragments  of  his 
productions  in  this  depsrtment  have  been  preaerved 
by  the  ancient  writera.  Of  these  the  finest  is  his 
"Prayer  to  the  Muses.**  T|ie  fragmeoU  of  Solon 
are  found  in  the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Winter- 
ton,  Bnmck«  Gaiaford,  and  Boissomiade. — {Sehdll, 
Hut,  hU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  238.) 

SoLf  Ml,  a  people  of  Lycia,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  the  bead  of  Lycia. 

SoMNva,  eon  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Latin  poet  Ovid  {Met.,,  11,  692,  nqq.),  probably  aft^r 
some  Qrecian  predeceasor,  as  was  usually  the  case, 

S'ves  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  near 
e  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of  the  cortege  which 
there  attended  on  him,  as  Morpheus,  Icelos  or  Phot- 
b^t^,  and  Pbanusos ;  the  first  of  whom  ukes  the  form 
of  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  the  second  of  animals,  the 
third  of  inanimate  objecU.  {KeigktUy'e  Mythology^ 
p.  200.) 

Sonus,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges,  and 
now  the  <SaoiM  or  Son,.  As  this  river  towards  its  ori- 
gin is  called  Anio-nadi,  it  appears  that  the  name  An- 
asma^  (gi^en  also  in  Arrian),  or,  rather,  ilnde-niUu, 
can  denote  no  other  than  it.    (P/tn.,  6,  18.) 

SopHiNB,  a  country  of  Armenia,  between  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Masius.  It  is 
now  called  Zopk.    {Dio  Ceut.,  86,  d%.^PUn,,  6, 12.) 

SopHdoLBs,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  bom  at  Colo- 
noa,  a  village  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athens, 
B.C.  406.  He  was,  consequently,  thirty  yeara  junior 
to  iEschylns,  and  fifteen  senior  to  Euripides,  the  for- 
mer having  been  born  B.C.  626,  and  the  latter  B.C. 
480. — SofMiilua,  his  father,  a  man  of  opulence  and  re- 
ipecubility«  beatowed  upon  hia  son  a  careful  educa- 
tion in  all  the  literary  and  personal  accomplishments 
of  his  age  and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future 
dramatiat  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  refined  by 
a  careful  instruction  in  theprinciplea  of  mueic  and  poe- 
try ;  while  the  snicee  of  a  perM)n  eminently  handsome 
derived  fresh  ewgance  and  ripened  into  a  noble  man- 
hood amid  the  exerciaes  of  the  palastra.  The  gar- 
lands which  be  won  atteated  his  atuinments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A  still  more 
atiifciog  proof  of  his  ptnonal  haanty  and  early  profi- 


ciency is  recorded  in  the  hci  thai  when,  after  the  bti^ 
tie  of  Salamis,  the  population  of  Athens  stood  in  sol- 
emn assembly  around  the  trophy  raised  by  their  val- 
our, Sophocles,  at  the  ege  of  sixteen,  was  selected  to 
lead,  with  dance  snd  lyre,  the  chorus  of  youths  who  per- 
fonned  the  psan  of  their  country's  triumph.  {Athen.^ 
l,.p.  20,  s.)  The  commencement  of  his  dramatic  ca- 
reer wss  marked  not  more  by  its  success  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occaaion  on  which  his  first  tragedy 
appeared.  The  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  solemnly 
tranaferred  by  Cimon  from  their  mve  in  the  isle  of 
Scyroe  to  Athens  (B.C.  468.-— JMonti.  Arund.^  No. 
67).  An  eager  conteat  between  the  tragedians  of  the 
day  enaued.  Sophocles,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  yesr, 
ventvfed  to  come  forward  aa  one  of  the  candidates^ 
among  whom  was  the  veteran  iEschylus,  now  for  thir- 
ty years  the  undoubted  master  of  the  Athenian  stage. 
Party  feelings  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  srchon  Apbepsion  had  not  balloted 
the  judgea,  when  Cimon  advanced  with  his  nine  fel- 
low-generals to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bac- 
chus. No  sooner  were  these  completed,  than,  detain- 
ing his  colleagues,  he  directed  them  to  uke  with  him 
the  requisite  oath,  and  then  aeat  themselves  as  judges 
of  the  performance.  Before  this  aelf-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  victor.  This  re- 
markable triumph  was  an  earnest  of  the  splendid  ca- 
reer before  him.  From  this  event,  B.C.  468,  to  his 
death,  B.C.  406,  during  a  space  of  three-and-sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  snd  exhibit.  Twenty 
times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize,  still  more  frequent- 
ly the  second,  and  never  sank  to  the  third.  An  accQ- 
mulation  of  succees  which  left  the  victories  of  his  two 
great  rivals  far  behind.  iEacbylua  won  but  thirteen 
dramatic  conteaU.  Euripides  was  still  less  fortunate. 
—Such  a  continuation  of^  poetic  exertion  and  triumph 
is  the  moie  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from  becoming  dulled 
and  exhausted  by  these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to 
have  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and 
gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression.  The  life 
of  Sophocles,  however,  waa  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  aervice  of  the  Maaes.  In  his  fifty-seventh  year  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Pericles  and  Tbu- 
cydides  among  his  colleagues,  and  served  in  the  war 
againat  Samoa.  But  his  miliury  talents  were  proba- 
b^  of  no  high  order,  and  bis  generalship  added  no 
brilliancy  to  bis  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  advanced  - 
ago  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  his  country  ;  an  office  more  aoited  to 
the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  duties 
of  an  Athenian  citisen  he  doubtless  took  a  part 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  frpdfovXoi,  appointed,  in  the  progreaa  of  the 
revolution  brought  aUmt  by  Piaander,  to  investigate 
the  atate  of  affaire,  and  report  thereon  to  the  people  as- 
sembled on  the  hill  of  Colonus,  his  native  place.  {Arig^ 
tot.,  Rket.,  3,  18.)  And  there,  as  np66ov7Lo^,  he  ss- 
sented,  with  characteristic  eaainess  of  temper,  to  the 
esUblishment  of  oligarchy,  under  the  council  of  four 
hundred,  "  as  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pemicioua  mess- 
ure  which  chrcumstances  allowed."  The  civil  dissen- 
sions and  extreme  reverses  which  marked  the  conclu- 
ding years  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  must  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  mind  qt  one  whose  chief  deliffht  was  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  who  romembered  tnat  proud 
day  of  Salamtnian  triumph  in  which  he  bore  eo  con- 
spicuous a  part.  His  sorrows  aa  a  patriotic  citizen  wero 
aggravated  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own  fami- 
ly. {ViL  Anan.-^Cic.,  de  Sen.,  ^  7.)  Jealous  at  the 
old  man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife^ 
an  elder  eon  or  sons  en&svoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  maoagemant  of  hia  moperty,  on  the  ground  of  do- 
tage aad  iniBapacity.    The  only  lefutation  which  tto 
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Mer  prodttced,  was  to  read  befon  the  comt  Ida 
CBdipus  at  Colonae,  a  piece  which  he  bad  jaat  com* 
poaea ;  or,  according  Co  others,  that  beaotiful  chonis 
only  in  which  he  celebrates  the  loveliness  of  bis  fa- 
Tourite  residence  {Cie.,  ie  Fin.,  6, 1).    The  admiring 
judges  histantty  arose,  dismissed  the  caase,  and  ac- 
companied the  aged  poet  to  his  house  with  the  utmost 
bonocnr  and  respect.    Sophocles  was  spared  the  mi*- 
ery  of  beholding  the  utter  OTerthrow  of  his  declining 
country.     Early  in  the  year  406  B.C.,  some  moaths 
before  the  defeat  of  iEgospotamos  pot  the  finishing 
atroke  to  the  misfortunes  oi  Athens,  death  came  gen- 
tly upon  the  venerable  old  man,  full  of  years  and  glory. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  are  very  diverse,  all  tending 
to  the  marvellous.    Ister  and  Neanthes  state  that  he 
was  choked  by  a  grape ;  Satyrus  makes  him  to  expire 
irom  excessive  exertion,  in  reading  aloud  a  long  para^ 
graph  out  of  the  Antigone ;  others  ascribe  his  death 
to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed  the  Tragic  victor. 
Not  content  with  the  singularity  of  his  death,  the 
undent  recorders  of  his  life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral 
also.     He  died  when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up 
within  their  walls,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  ^  place  of  his  family  aepul- 
chre.     Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Lysan- 
der,  tbe  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him  allow  the  inter- 
ment ;  which  accordingly  took  place  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity.    Pausauias,  however,  tells  the  etory  some- 
what diflferenUy  (1,  21).    Ister  states,  moreover,  that 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  to  appoint  an  annual 
sacrifice  to  so  admirable  s  man.     {Vit.  Anon.) — Sev- 
en tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great  number 
which  Sophocles  composed  ;  yet  among  these  seven 
we  probably  possess  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
his  genius.     Suidas  makes  the  number  which  he  wrote 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three.     Ariatophanes,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  he  deemed  spurious.    Boekh  considers  both 
•tatementa  erroneous.     It  appears  from  the  argument 
to  the  Airtigone,  that  this  play  was  exhibited  a  little 
before  the  generalship  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  '441,  and 
that  this  was  his  thirty-second  drama ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Sophocles  began  to  exhibit  B.C.  468.     Hence 
Bockh  argues  that,  as  during  the  first  twenty-seven 
yeara  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced  thirty-two  tra- 
gedies, so  during  the  remsining  thirty-six  years  it  is  not 
probable  he  composed  manv  more  than  this  number, 
lie  therefore  supposes  that  the  true  number  is  seventy, 
or  neady  so.    To  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  he  re- 
'  fers  many  of  the  plays  which  bore  the  father's  name ; 
•others  he  ascribes  to  the  favourite  grandson,  Sopho- 
cles, son  of  Ariston,  by  his  wife  or  mistress  Theoris. 
The  result  of  B6ckh*s  investigation  ia,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  dramas  whose  titles  remain,  only  twen- 
ty-six can,  with  any  certainty,  be  assigned  to  the  elder 
Sophodles.    ( BSdkhj  ad  Trag.  irrae.,  c.  8,  seqq. )-^The 
^personal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising  into 
spotless  excdlence  or  exalted  heroism,  was  honours- 
Die,  calm,  and  amiable.    In  his  younger  days  he  seems 
io  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  in  love  and  wine. 
XCie,,  Off.,  1,  40.— ii^A^.,  18,  p.  603.)    And  a  aay- 
ing  of  his,  recorded  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Atheneos, 
■while  it  confirms  the  charges  just  mentioned,  would 
■lilso  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the^ibulent  passions 
of  his  youth.    **  I  thank  did  age,"^  said  the  poet,  "  for 
delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appetites."    Yet 
'Cven  in  his  iater  days,  the  chasms  of  a  Theoris  and 
an  Ardhippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  powerfol  for 
the  still  susceptible  dramatist.     Aristophanes,  who,  in 
Ills  Rans,  manifests  so  much  respect  fot  Sophocles, 
-then  just  dead,  had,  fourteen  years 'Wore,  accused  him 
of  avarice  ;  an  imputation,  however,  scarcely  recon- 
.«ilable  with  4\\  that  is 'known  or  ean  be  inferred  re- 
•specting  the  dharacter  of  Sophodles.    The  old  man, 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  to  incur  a  charge  of 
Ikinaey  from  the  otter  negleet  of  hie  •Aii%«€0«UI  Svd* 


\f  have  been  a  mieer.  A  kindly  end  eontented  dispo- 
sition, however  blemished  by  intemperanee  in  pleasoie, 
wss  the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  cbancteristie 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet  so  bean 
tifolly  depicts  in  that  single  line. 

'O  d*  t&Koloi  fih  hMff,  tvKoh>c  d*  Uei^—Ram.,  81 

It  #aB  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  impvovements  to 
the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy.  To  the  two  pei^ 
formers'  of  iEsefaylos  he  added  a  third  selor ;  e  num- 
ber which  was  never  afterward  increased.  Under  his 
directions  the  effect  of  theatric  exhibitions  wae  height- 
ened by  the  illnsion  of  scenery  earefnlly  paiotcd  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  stiU  farther 
curtailed,  end  the  dialogoe  carried  out  to  iu  fo&l  de- 
velopment. The  odee  themeelves  are  distingnisbed 
by  their  close  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  pisy, 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of 


their  poetry.  His  language,  though  at  times  marked 
by  harsh  metaphors  uid  perplex^  constractioos,  is 
pure  and  majeetic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigenlie 
phraseology  of  ^schylos  on  the  one  hand,  or  sinking 
into  the  commonplace  diction  of  Euripides  on  the 
other.  His  manaWment  of  a  subject  is  adminUe. 
No  one  understood  so  well  the  artful  envelopmcni  of 
incident,  the  secret  excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  liie 
gradual  heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  cri- 
sis, when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the  force 
of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion.  Such  was 
Sophocles ;  the  most  perfect  in  dnmatie  arrange- 
ments, the  most  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  digni- 
fied thought,  word,  and  tone,  among  the  tragic  trium- 
vhute.  Longinns,  it  is  true,  while  bestowing  the 
highest  praises  upon  Sophocles,  alleges  a  frequent  in- 
equality ;  but  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  anything 
in  his  extant  tragedies  (^  33. — Theatre  of  the  Greekt, 
3d  ed.,  p.  48,  eeqq.). — ^Nature,  obeerves  Scblegel,  fasd 
refused  Sophocles  only  one  gift,  a  voiee  for  eong.  He 
could  only  call  forth  and  guide  the  harmonious  eflTo- 
sions  of  other  voices,  and  is  therefore  aaid  to  have 
departed  from  the  established  custom  that  the  poet 
should  act  a  part  in  his  own  play  ;  so  that  once,  only, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  blind 
songster,  Thamyris,  playing  on  the  lyro. — In  so  far  as 
he  l»d  iEschylus  for  his  predecessor,  who  had  fashion- 
ed tragedy  from  its  original  rudeness  into  the  dignity 
of  his  Cothurnus,  Soplracles  stands,  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  his  art,  in  such  a  relation  to  that  poet,  that 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  enterprise  of  that  original 
master ;  so  that  .^schylus  sppears  ss  the  projecting 
predeceesor,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing  eoeceasor. 
That  there  is  more  art  in  the  compositions  of  the  lat- 
ter is  evident :  the  restriction  of  the  chorus  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dialogue,  the  finish  of  the  rhythms  and  of 
the  pore  Attic  diction,  the  introduction  of  more  nu- 
merous psrsons,  the  richer  connexion  of  the  fobles, 
the  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  the  complete 
development,  the  more  quiet  sustentation  of  all  soo- 
menta  of  the  action,  and  the  more  theatrical  display 
of  the  decisive  ones,  the  more  finished  rounding  off 
of  the  whMe,  even  in  a  mere  outward  point  of  view. 
But  there  is  yet  another  respect  in  which  he  outshines 
iEscbylos,  and  deserved  the  favour  of  Destiny,  which 
alloweid  him  such  a  predecessor,  snd  to  compete  with 
him  on  the  ssme  eubjects :  I  mesn  the  inwa^  hamo- 
ny  and  completenees  of  his  mind,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  satisfied,  from  his  own  inclination,  every  requisi- 
tion of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  whose  free  impulse  was 
accompanied  by  a  self-consciousness  dear  evwi  to 
transparency.  To  aurpaaa  ^sehylos  in  daring  concep- 
tion might  be  impossible ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  ia 
only  on  account  of  his  wise  rooderstion  that  Sophocles 
seems  to  be  less  dsring ;  sinoe  everywfaaie  be  goes 
to  wofk  with  the  greateet  eneigy,  nay,  perhaps  with 
more  sustained  severity  ;  as  a  man  who  is  aecuiately 
aequiinled  with  hie  liouta  inaielB  the  man  *€onfideat- 
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ly  on  his  rtgbts  wHbin  thoM  limitt.  At  iBaehyliit 
delightt  in  carrying  all  bis  fictions  into  the  distarban* 
C6S  of  tbe  old  world  of  Tilanism,  Sophocles,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  avail  himself  of  Divine  inUzference 
only  of  necessity.  He  formed  human  beinffs,  as  was 
the  general  agreement  of  antiqaity,  better,  that  is,  not 
Bkore  moral  and  unerring,  bat  more  beautiful  and  noble 
than  they  are  in  reality. — ^As  cbaracteristic  of  this  poet, 
the  ancients  have  praised  that  native  sweetness  and 
gracefalneas,  on  account  of  which  they  called  him  the 
Attid  Bee.  Whoever  has  penetrated'  into  tbe  feeling 
of  this  peculiarity,  may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit 
lor  antique  art  has  arisen  within  bim ;  for  modem  sen- 
sibility, very  far  from  beine  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to  find  in  the  Sopho- 
clfean  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
bodily  saflfering  and  in  the  sentiments  and  arrange- 
ments,  much  that  is  insufferably  austere.-- ^e  will 
■ow  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  that  have  come  down  to  us.  I.  Alac  ftaa- 
rty^poKs  "  Aja%  armed  with  the  Uuki^^  The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  is  tbe  madnesa  of  Ajax,  bis  death, 
and  the  dispute  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  bis  in- 
terment. Many  critics  have  regaxded  the  play  as  de- 
leetive,  becsuse  the  action  does  not  terminate  with 
the  death  of  the  hero  ;  but,  after  this  catastrophe,  an 
incident  occurs  which  forms  a  second  action.  To  this 
it  has  been  replied  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  double 
action,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
^ai,  to  whom  burial  is  refused :  as  tbe  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  gone  away  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
question  of  burial  remained  unsettled  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  death  they  had  mourned. — ^2.  HA^rrpa,  '*  EUc* 
ira."  Tbe  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  vengesnce 
.  which  a  son,  urgwi  on  by  an  oracle,  and  in  obMience 
to  the  decree  ofHeaven,  takes  on  the  murderers  of  his 
fether,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  Tbe 
character  of  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  eiceediuff  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.  The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  sister  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama. — 3.  OlSi- 
irouf  TvpcEwof,  *'  Kingr  CSdipus,"  It  would  be  difil- 
cult  to  conceive  a  subject  more  thoroughly  tragical 
than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  play.  TTbe 
grand  and  terrific  meaning  of  the  fable,  however,  as 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  is  a  circumstance  which 
is  generally  overlooked :  to  that  very  (Bdipus,  who 
solved  the  riddle  of  human  life  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  riddle, 
till  it  was  cleared  up,  all  too  late,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner,  when  all  was  irrecoverably  lost.  This  is  a 
striking  ima^  of  tbe  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  which  always  proceeds  upon  generalities, 
without  teaching  iu  possessor^ the  right  applieation  of 
them  to  himself.  The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  the  chef-d*0Buvre  of  Sophocles,  but  also, 
as  reaards  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
the  finest  tragedy  of  antiquity.  And  yet  we  know 
'that  it  failed  of  obtaining  the  prize,  It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Seneca,  P.  Comeille,  and  Voltaire.— 4.  'At»- 
riyopn*  '*  AtUigone.*^  Creon,  kins  of  Thebea,  bad  or- 
dered that  no  one  shouki  bestow  the  rites  of  burial  on 
Polynices,  and  his  object  in  so  doing  was  to  punish 
him  for  having  borne  arms  against  his  country.  Anti- 
gone, sister  to  the  young  prince,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sffection  nther  than  those  of  fear,  ventures  to 
disregard  this  mandate,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  pious 
act.— 6.  Tpaxivtat,  ''The  Traehman  Women,^*  or 
tbe  death  of  Hereules.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Trachis, 
and  the  chorus  is  composed  of  young  females  of  the 
country.  Seneca  has  imitated  this  piece  in  his  Her- 
udu  PurenSf  and  Rotroa  in  his  HercuU  MourtaU.'^ 


e.  ♦iAoffr$T9C,  *'  Pkaoaetes.**  It  havmg  been  da- 
creed  by  fiite  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  presence  of  Philoctetes,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
abandoned  in  the  island  pf  Lemnos,  Ulysses  and  Pyr- 
rhus  are  sent  to  him  to  induce  him  to  return  to  tbe 
Grecian  camp.  They  succeed  with  great  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  their  object  This  tngedy,  though 
very  simple  in  its  plot,  is  marked  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest,  and  tbe  characters  are  well  support- 
ed.—7.  OUinovc  hrl  KoXuv^,  **  (Eiijnu  at  CfiUmue." 
The  subject  is  the  death  of  GGdipus,  near  the  teoiple  of 
tbe  Eumenides  at  Oolonus.  OBdipos,  blind  and  driv- 
en from  his  throne,  seeks,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
dau|rhter,  for  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  his  woes  had  arrived  before  him,  and  causes  his  in- 
tended presence  to  be  regarded  with  dread.  There  is 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  to  find  an  asylum  and  tomb  in  this  stranger-land, 
and  these  proofs  are  voucbaafed  him  at  the  closing 
scene  of  has  life.— The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are, 
that  of  Brunck,  Argent,,  1786,  4to,  2  vols.,  and  1786- 
9,  8vo,  3  vols. ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  Lip*.,  1803-1811,  7 
vole.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Hermann,  Lond.,  1836,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  separate  editiona  of  the  plays  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  valuable. 

SoPBONiaBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, celebrated  for  hsr  beauty  and  unfortunate  end. 
{Vid.  Masinissa.) 

SoPHsoN,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  born  about  420 
B.C.,  and  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  mimes.  His 
pieces,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  not  in  verse 
properly  so  called,  hot  in  a  species  of  cadenced  prose 
(KaTaXoyddifv. — Athen.,  ed.  Sehweigh.,  vol.  11,  p. 
315),  were  ^eat  favourites  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  and 
spread  the  taste  for.  this  species  of  composition  at 
Athens.  We  have  only  a  few  titles  and  frsgments 
remaining  of  the  mfanes  of  Sophron,  which  are  alto* 
getber  insufficient  to  enable  ua  to  form  any  very  defi* 
nite  opinion  of  the  character  of  these  compositions  ; 
although  we  know  that  the  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocri- 
tus is  an  imiution  of  one  of  Sophron*s  mimes.  Baiv 
thelemy  thinks  that  these  productions  were  in  the 
style  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Athemsus  cites 
two  kinds  of  mimes :  one  called  M^c  Avipeioi  {MaU 
fittmes);  the  other  VUfioi  ywaiKeioi  {Female  fnimesV 
ApoUodorns  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
mimes  of  Sophron.— The  figments  of  Sophron  are 
given  in  the  CUuaieal  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  380,  and 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  the  Mueeum  Crtfi* 
cum,  vol.  2,  p.  840-^58,  660-560.  Both  these  col- 
lections sre  by  Blomfield.  {SchoU,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  117.— Consult  Jlfii//sr,  Die  Dorier,  vol.  2» 
p.  360,  eeqq.) 

SopHaoNiscvs,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SoRACTB,  a  mountain  of  Etroria,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  Falerii,  now  Mcnte  Santo  Silveetro,  or, 
as  it  is  by  modem  conoption  sometimes  termed,  Sant* 
Oreete.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  waa  of- 
fered by  a  people  of  the  country,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sa- 
cred, and  exempted  from  militaiy  service  and  othe« 
duties.  (P/tn.,  7, 2.)  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their 
pasnnff  over  heaps  of  red-hot  emben  without  being 
injured  by  the  fire.  {JEn.,  11,  786.  — iSi^.  Ual.,  6, 
175.)  A  remarkable  fountain,  the  exhalations  of 
which  were  fatal  to  birds,  is  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  mountain  by  Pliny  (31,  2)  and  Vi- 
truvitts  (8,  3.— CrafMr's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  230). 

SostoSNBs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who  as- 
sisted Julius  Cassar  in  regulating  tbe  Roman  calendar. 
The  philosopher,  by  tolerably  accurate  observations, 
discovered  that  the  year  was  865  days  and  6  hours ; 
and,  to  make  allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invent- 
ed .  the  intarealation  of  on«  day  in  four  yean.  Th# 
uigiiizeci  Dy  >1M§'v/>^l\^ 
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9i  tk»  tixth  day  btlm  the  cakndi  of 
If  arck  was  called  the  inteicaUiy  daj,  and  tke  year  in 
which  this  took  place  waa  atyled  Biaaeitile.  This 
waa  iha  Jaliaii  year,  the  reckonioff  by  which  com- 
aaancMd  i6  B.C.,  and  continoed  till  it  gave  place  to 
aaaethiog  more  accurate,  and  a  atiU  farther  refoima- 
tiQD  ooder  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Soaigenea  waa  the 
anther  of  a  commentary  apon  Aiiatotle'a  book  de 
CmU. 

Soaii,  celebiated  bookaellera  at  Rome,  in  the  age  of 
Horace.    {Ef.,  1, 90,  8.— £^.  mi  Pis.,  346.) 

SoaralTua,  I.  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Aagna- 
taa.  He  waa  Strabo*a  preceptor. — II.  An  architect 
of  Cnidna,  B.C.  384,  who  bailt  the  tower  of  Pbaroa, 
in  the  Bay  of  Alezandrea.  {Vid.  Phaioa.)— III.  A 
MOt,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xenes 
into  Greece.    (/««.,  10,  US.^Lcmttire,  U  loc.) 

SoTAoaa,  I.  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
4y.  {Schm.,  HisL  LU.  Gr.,  YiiL  2,  p,  l\5.y^ll.  A 
Greek  noet,  a  native  of  Maronea,  whoee  name  haa  do- 
eeeoded  to  poatoritv  covered  with  infamy.  He  waa 
the  author  of  Cinsdologic  atraina,  which  exceeded  in 
impurity  anything  that  had  gone  before  them.  Theae 
poema,  at  firat  called  lamca^  were  aubaeqoently  de- 
nominated Sotadiea.  HaTiii|r,  before  leaving  Alex- 
andrea,  where  he  had  been  living  aome  time,  written  a 
rery  groae  epigram  on  Ptolemy  Philadelphoa,  that 
prince  cauaed  him  to  be  poraoed.  Sotadee  waa  aeis- 
ed  in  the  ialand  of  Caonua,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
lead,  and  caat  into  the  sea.  {Aiken,,  14,  p.  620.  id. 
Sekweigh.,  vol.  6,  p.  847.) 

SoTBB,  a  aamame  of  the  fisat  Ptolemy.  {Vid. 
Ptolemaoa  I.) 

SoTBia,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  atar  Sirioa. 
{Vid,  Sirioa.) 

SonlTBa,  a  people  of  Gaol  conqnerad  by  Caaar. 
Their  country,  which  formed  part  of  Aqoitania,  ex- 
tended along  the  Ganimna  or  Garomic,  and  their 
chief  town  waa  Sotiatum,  of  which  aome  tracee  atili 
remain  at  ihe  modem  Som.  {Cms.,  B.  G,,  8,  SO.) 
.  SofioK,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandrea,  preceptor  to 
Seneca,  B.C.  804.    (Sense.,  Ef.,  48,  50.) 

fiox5nN,  an  eccleaiaaticai  historian,  bom,  accord- 
ing to  aome,  at  Salamia,  in  the  ialand  of  Cyprua,  bat, 
according  to  othera,  at  Gaia  or  Betholia,  in  Paleatine. 
He  died  460  A.D.      His  hiatoir  extooda  from  the 

?iar  884  to  489,  and  ia  dedicalod  to  Tbeodoaiua  the 
onnger,  beinff  written  in  a  atyle  of  inelegance  and 
■lediocrity.  He  ia  chargeable  with  several  notoriooa 
«rfon  in  the  relation  of  iacta,  and  haa  incurred  ceo- 
aura  for  hia  commendationa  of  Theodorua  of  Mopen- 
«ata,  with  whom  originated  the  hereay  of  two  poraona 
in  Chriat.  Hia  history  ia  usually  printed  with  that  of 
'Socmtea  and  the  other  eccleaiaaticai  historians.  The 
4>eat  edition  ia  that  of  Reading,  CanUb.,  1780,  folio. 
A  work  of  Sexomen,  not  now  extant,  containing,  in 
4wo  books,  a  summary  account  of  the  aflaira  of  the 
Church  from  the  aaeenaion  of  oar  Saviour  to  the  de- 
Isat  of  Licintua,  waa  written  before  hia  hiatory. 

Spabta,  a  celebrated  cit^  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  waa  aitaated  m  a  plain  of  aome  extent, 
teonded  on  one  aide  by  the  chain  of  Taygetua,  on  the 
«ther  by  the  leaa  elevated  ridge  of  Mount  Tlwroax, 
mdA  through  which  flowed  the  Eorotaa.  In  the  age  of 
Tboeydidea  it  waa  an  ineonaiderable  town,  wiuiout 
4brtiAcationa,  preeenting  rathcur  the  appearance  of  a 
ooUeetion  of  ▼ill*fes  tfim  of  a  regularly-planned  and 
well-buik  «ity.  The  public  buildinga  alao  were  very 
lew,  and  theae  eonapicooua  neither  for  their  aixe  nor  ar- 
«hitectunil  beauty  :  ao  thai  the  appeaiaaeeof  Xitceda- 
mon,  aa  the  hiatorian  obeervea,  eonvegred  a  ymf  ioad- 
equato  idea  of  the  power  and  leaoureea  of  the  nation 
<l,  10).     Before  the  Peloponneaian  war,  a  great  por- 


4ion  of  the  city  had  been  deatvoyed  bv  an  earthquake, 
a  damage 


"Which  alao  oecaaioned  eonaideraUe 
Atita  of  the  coontrr,    iEliaii 


in  other 

Ihfel  011^  ilM 


were  left  in  SperU  after  the  ahoek  bid  eeaoed^ 
(Far.  HisL,  6,  7.— Compare  PhU,,  Vit.  Ctm.— Cic., 
dc  jDiem.,  1,  60.— P/m.,  %,  78.)  It  continued  with, 
out  walla  doring  the  moat  flouriahing  period  of  Spar- 
tan hiatory,  Lycoigoe  having  hiapired  WoonntiymaB 
with  the  idea  that  the  real  deience  of  a  town  ccb- 
aiated  aolely  in  the  valour  of  its  citiseoa.  'When, 
however.  Sparto  became  aubiect  to  deapotic  mien, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  town 
capable  of  aoatainioga  regular  aiage.  By  that  lime  it 
had  increaaed  oonaiderably,  being  forty-eight  atadia 
in  circumference,  aa  we  am  informed  bv  Polybina, 
who  adda,  that  it  waa  double  the  aixe  of  Mcigalop^ 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  ito  booaee  and  inhabitaotay 
though  it  did  not  occupy  an  equal  extent  of  giooad, 
since  the  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  waa  fifty  atadia. 
The  remaina  of  Sparta  are  about  iwo  mike  diataat 
from  the  modem  town  of  Misitrn,  Sir  W.  GeS  ob- 
eervea, that  *'  the  walla  are  of  the  lower  agae,  and 
conaiat  of  fragments  aitd  blocka  taken  frem  aacicm 
edificee^  The  whole  city  appeara  to  have  been  a  mile 
long,  in  which  were  included  five  hilla;  aome  of 
theae  have  mine  on  their  aommita.'*  (jGitii.  oftksMe' 
rea,  p.  881.  — Compara  DodtoeU,  vol.  8,  p.  408.)— 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Sper* 
tan  hiatory.  According  to  fable,  Laced»mon,  eon  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Taygeta,  mairiod  Sputa, 
daughter  of  Eurotaa,  king  of  the  Lelegee,  aucceeded 
his  father-in-law  on  the  throne,  and  oave  the  coontiy 
bis  own  name,  calling  the  city  by  toat  of  hia  wife. 
He  was  probably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  the 
leadera  of  the  Achaan  colony,  which  Archander  aai 
Architelee  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  expolaioo  frsm 
Phthiotia.  Here  Lacedamon,  having  pavaoaded  the 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  hia  own  name  to  the 
united  people.  Among  the  moat  celebrated  of  the 
early  kmgs  waa  Tyndsras,  with  whose  sona  Castor 
and  Pollux  the  male  line  of  Lacedamon  became  ex- 
tinct. Menelaua,  between  whom  end  LacedasmoD  five 
kinga  had  reigned,  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
IVndaraa,  and  thua  acquired  the  throne.  Qreataa,  aoa 
of  Agamenmon,  who  had  married  Hermiona,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaua,  united  Aigoa  and  Mycemi 
with  Lacedamon.  In  the  reign  of  his  aon  end  suc- 
cessor Tisamenea,  it  waa  conquered  by  the  HeraelidB, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  eatabliabed  a  diarchy  or  double 
dynaaty  of  two  kinga  in  Sparta.  For,  aa  neither  the 
mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of 
the  twin  aona  of  •Ariatodemoa,  Euryaibenes  and  Pro- 
clea,  waa  firat  bom,  the  province  of  Leconia  wae  aa- 
aigned  to  them  in  common ;  and  it  wae  deCermmed 
that  the  deacendante  of  both  ahould  succeed  them. 
The  Lacedarooniana,  however,  had  little  caoee  to  le- 
joice  at  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  whoee  fierce  dia- 
putes,  under  eeven  mien  of  both  houaee,  diatraeted 
the  country  with  civil  feuda,  while  it  waa,  at  the  same 
time,  involved  in  constant  wan  with  ito  neighbour^ 
particukriy  the  Argivea.  The  royal  authority  waa 
continually  becoming  feebler,  and  Uie  popular 


waa  increaaed  by  theae  diviaiona,  until  the  govern- 
ment ended  in  an  ochlocracy.  At  thia  time  Xyeor- 
gua  waa  bom  for. the  bealtag  of  the  tnmblee.  He 
waa  the  only  man  in  whom  aU  parties  confided  ;  and, 
under  the  auapicea  of  the  goda,  whoae  oracle  he  con- 
sulted, he  eateblished  a  new  constitution  of  govern- 
ment in  Sparu  (about  880  B.CX  and  thua  became 
the  saviour  of  hia  country.  Lacedamon  now  acquired 
'  M  in  her  wan  againat 
two  loiw  Meaaonian 
wars,  wbicb  reaulted  m  tbe  eubjugatioo  of  the  Mcaae- 
niana  (B.C.  088).  The  battle  of  Thermopyla  (RC. 
480),  in  which  the  Spartoo  king  Leonidaa  aoccoMfully 
reaiated  the  Peraian  foreea  at  the  head  of  a  email  body 
of  hia  countrymen,  gave  Sparto  ao  much  dietioctioB 
among  the  Grecian  atatee,  tnat  even  Athena  conaented 
toyMdthaooouDtad  of  the  confoderatad  fiaMo^  bv 


uie  aavionr  oi  nia  country,  ijaceoami 
new  vigour,  which  waa  manifeated  in  1 
her  neighboora,  particulariy  in  the  two 
ware,  which  reaulted  in  the  eubjugatio 
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bad  tad  tst,  to  the  Sptrtemt.  Pkattinai,  gQirdkn 
of  tb0  infant  wn  of  LoonidM,  guncd  the  celebnted 
nelory  of  PUtn  ovor  the  Poniuu  (B.C.  479),  1  the 
htad  of  the  nllieo.  On  tho  aune  daj,  lira  Grociin 
•my  and  ioet,  wider  the  eoounaod  of  the  Sfiartan 
king  Leotyehides,  and  the  Athenian  general  Xanthip- 
pna,  defeated  the  Peieiane,  by  land  and  aea,  near  My- 
cale.  With  the  riae  of  the  political  imporunce  of 
Sparta,  the  social  organiiation  of  the  nation  was  do- 
▼eloped.  The  power  of  the  kinga  was  gradaally  limit- 
ed, while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  the 
Persiana  had  been  Tictonooaly  repelled,  the  Qrecian 
atatee,  having  acqaiied  wariike  habits,  carried  on  hos- 
tilities egatnst  each  other.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta 
cowards  Athens  rese  to  aoch  a  height,  that  the  Lace- 
dsMMMans,  nnder  pretence  that  the  Persiana,  in  case 
of  a  renewal  of  the  wsr,  would  find  a  tenable  position 
in  Athens,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  ita  walls  and  the 
fortificatien  or  the  Pirwos.  Tbmnistocles,  diseeming 
the  real  groonds  of  this  proceeding,  baffled  the  designs 
of  Sperta  by  a  stratagem,  and  thos  contribnted  to 
increase  the  ill-will  5  that  state  towards  Athens. 
The  tyrsnnieal  condoct  of  Pansanias  alienated  the 
other  aUiee  from  Sparta ;  and  most  of  them  snbmitted 
to  the  command  of  Athens.  Bot,  while  Sparta  waa 
leaniioff  moderation,  Athens  became  so  arrogant  to- 
wards the  confederatee,  that  they  a^n  attacbM  them- 
eelves  to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  to 
BMke  preparations  in  secret  for  a  new  strogvle.  The 
Athenians,  howoTer,  formally  renonnced  the  friend- 
ahipof  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (B.C.  481).  This 
war,  the  Peloponnoaian,  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  eottn  homiliation  of  her  rival  (405). 
The  rivslry  of  the  Spartan  general  Lysander  and  the 
king  Pauaanias  soon  after  produced  a  revolution, 
which  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 
The  Spartaoa  next  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Persia,  by  joining  Cyras  the  Younger  in  his  rebellion 
against  his  brother  Artazerzes  Mnemon.  The  Per^ 
eian  throne  waa  shaken  by  the  victories  of  Agesi- 
laus;  bot  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  aome  of 
the  Peloponnesian  atatee  wero  insti^Oed  by  Persian 
sold  to  declaro  war  against  the  Lacedwmonians,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  Agesilaus.  The  latter 
defeated  the  Thebane  at  (yoroowa ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Athenian  commander,  Conon,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  m  took  fifty 
galleys.  This  war,  known  as  the  Bmotian  or  Co- 
rinthian war,  lasted  eight  yesrs,  and  increased  the  rep- 
utation and  power  of  Athens  by  the  successes  of  her 
admiral,  Conon,  and  her  foitonata  ezpeditione  aeainst 
the  Spartan  coasta  and  the  islands  of  the  J^ean. 
The  arrogance  of  Athens  again  involved  her  in  util- 
ities with  Persia;  and  Aotalcidas  (B.C.  388)  conclu- 
ded the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  though 
highly  advantageous  to  Persia,  delivered  Spaita  from 
her  enemies.  The  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta  in 
concluding  this  peace  soon  became  apparent :  she  con- 
tinoed  to  oppress  her  sUies,  and  to  bow  dissension  in 
every  quarter,  that  she  mij^t  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  as  umpiro.  Besides  other  outiagee,  she  occu- 
pied, without  provocation,  the  city  of  Tbebee,  and  in- 
troduced an  aristocratical  constitution  then.  Pefopi- 
das  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  oelebrated  Theben  war 
followed,  in  which  Athens  took  part,  at  first  against 
Spsrta,  but  afterward  in  her  favour.  The  latter  waa 
so  much  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  she  thenooforward 
eoased  to  act  a  diatinguisbed  part  in  Greece.  No 
state  was  strong  enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  Ma*- 
cedooian  king  Philip  at  laat  made  himeelf  master  of 
all  Greece.    Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  bravest 


and  noblest  of  ita  princes,  ventured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  be  Ioet  his  life  ii 
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Cletaynma,  nephew  of  the  king  Araiit«  intited 
Pynhos  into  the  country  in  aid  of  hie  ambitions  pro* 
jocts,  which  were  fruslrsted,  partly  by  the  negligence 
of  Pyrrhua,  and  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spsxtanst 
Luzury  and  licentiooanees  were  continually  growing 
more  and  more  prevalent,  and,  though  several  sue- 
coeding  kings  attaropted  to  reatore  the  constitution  of 
Lycorgtts,  and  reetrain  the  power  of  the  ephori,  it  waa 
without  aucoesa.  Cleomenes,  indeed,  accompliahed  a 
referm«  but  it  wae  not  permanent.  After  sn  obstinate 
war  against  the  Achsana  and  Antigonos,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where  be  died. 
The  atato  remained  three  yesrs  without  a  head,  and 
waa  then  ruled  by  the  tynnta  Machsnidas  and  Nabia» 
by  the  latter  of  whom  the  meet  atrocious  cruelties 
were  committed.  The  Romans  and  the  Achwan  league 
effected  the  final  fall  of  the  state,  which  had  been  up- 
held for  a  short  time  by  Nabia.  Sparta  wae  obliged 
to  join  the  Achwan  lea^e,  with  which  it  afterward 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  (£iuw- 
dop.  Amerie.^  vol  1 1,  p.  b3K^*egq,y^Th\»  appesjs  toe 
proper  plsce  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus.  The  first  important  change 
introduced  by  this  lawgiver  into  the  Spartan  conatito- 
tion  was  the  creation  5  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  who^  being,  in  all  matten  of  delibera- 
tion, possessed  of  equal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  againat  any  infringement  of 
the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preeerved  a  juat  balance  in 
the  state  bv  aupporting  the  crown  against  the  encroach- 
menta  of  tiie  jMOple,  and  protecting  the  latter  against 
any  undue  inoueoce  of  the  rsoal  power.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  people  shooMl  be  occasionally  sum- 
moned, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  question 
proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  however,  could  origi- 
nate with  them ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  approving 
or  rejecting  what  wss  submitted  to  them  by  the  senate 
and  two  kinga.  But,  aa  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  various  attempta  aubeequently  made  by  the 
people  to  eztend  their  ngfata  in  theee  meetings,  it  waa 
at  leqgth  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoursd  to 
alter  any  law,  the  kinos  and  senate  should  dissolve  the 
aasembly  and  sannl  the  amendment  With  a  view  ol 
coonterfaelanoing  the  greet  power  thus  committed  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  which  might  degenerate 
into  oTigaKhy,  five  annual  ma^strates  were  appointed* 
named  ephori,  whose  oflke  it  was,  like  that  of  the 
tiibonea  at  Rome,  to  wateh  over  the  interesta  of  the 
people,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the 
sristocrsey.  {Vid.  Ephori.)— Lycoigus,  in  order  to 
baniah  wealth  and  lozory  from  the  atate,  made  a  new 
division  of  lands,  by  which  the  income  and  possessione 
of  all  were  rendered  equal.  He  divided  toe  tenitoiy 
of  Sparta  into  9000  portions,  and  the  remainder  of 
Ijaconia  into  80,000,  of  which  one  lot  waa  assigned  to 
each  citiaen  and  inhabitant  Theee  parcels  of  land 
were  euppoeed  to  produce  aeventy  medimni  of  grain 
for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more  effectually  to 
banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  prohiln 
ited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  allowed  only  iron 
money,  affizing  even  to  thie  the  lowest  valne.  He 
also  instituted  public  repasta  termed  PhtdiiiOf  where 
all  the  citizens  partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fore 
aa  the  law  directed.  The  kinge  even  were  not  ez- 
empted  from  thia  regulation,  bot  ate  with  the  other 
citizene ;  the  only  diatinction  obeerved  with  reapect  to 
them  being  that  of  having  a  double  portion  of  ibod. 
Tlie  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in  public  appean  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Cretana,  who  called 
theee  repaato  Andrim.  (PluL,  Vii.  Lj^cm-g.-^Aru* 
ioi.^  Pokt.,  S,  8.)^At  the  age  of  eeven,  all  the  Sper- 
tan  children,  by  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agraeaMy  to  bia  rules  of 
discipline  and  ezereise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
Tbeio  varied  inennimg  to  the  ages  of  the  boy*,  hat 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  ^iW-^^  lv. 
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wwt  not  entirely  lemitted  eten  after  th^  had  attained 
to  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim  with  Ljcorga*} 
that  no  rnati  ahoald  live  for  bimaelff  but  for  his  coun- 
tij.  Every  Spartan,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  a 
eoldierf  and  the  city  itself  resembled  a  grest  camp, 
where  every  one  had  a  fixed  allowance,  and  was  re- 
quired to  perform  regular  service.  In  order  that  they 
might  hare  more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to 
martial  pursuits,  they  were  foihidden  to  exercise  any 
mechanical  arts  or  trsdes,  which,  together  vrith  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  upon  the  Helots. — 
Till  the  seventh  year  the  child  was  kept  in  the  gy- 
naceum,  under  the  care  of  the  women ;  from  that  age 
to  the  eighteenth  year  they  were  called  boys  {trpcrrn- 
pec),  and  thence  to  the  age  of  thirty  ycutkt  (h^Soi). 
In  the  thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  period  of 
manhood,  and  enjoyed  the  full  ri^hu  of  a  citizen.  At 
the  affe  of  seven  the  boy  was  withdrawn  from  the  pa- 
temalcare,  and  educated  under  the  public  eye,  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  the  same'age,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  fortune.  If  anv  person  withheld  his  son 
from  the  care  of  the  sute,  he  forfeited  his  civil  rights. 
The  princinal  object  of  attention,  during  the  periods 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  was  the  physical  education, 
which  consisted  in  the  practice  of  various  gymnastic 
exercises — running,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  the  chase,  and  the  pancratium.  These 
exercises  were  performed  naked,  in  certain  buildings 
called  gymndsia.  Besides  gymnastics,  dancing  and 
the  militsry  exercises  were  practised.  A  sin^Iar  cos- 
lom  was  the  ftoffging  of  boys  (tUamasHgoats)  on  the 
annual  festival  of  Diana  Ortoia/  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
nring  them  to  bear  pain  with  firmness.  (  Ktd.  Bomen- 
km.)  To  teach  the  youth  conning,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  they  were  encounged  to  practise  theft  in  cer- 
tain cases ;  but  if  detected,  they  were  flogged,  or  obli- 
ged to  go  without  food,  or  compelled  to  dance  round 
Uie  altar,  singing  songs  in  ridicule  of  themselves.  The 
dread  of  the  shame  consequent  on  being  discovered 
sometimes  led  to  the  most  extraordinary  acts.  Thus 
it  is  related  that  a  boy  who  bad  stolen  a  young  fox, 
and  concealed  it  under  his  clothes,  suflfered  it  to  gnaw 
out  his  bowels  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  sofler 
ing  the  fox  to  eecspe.  Modesty  of  deportment  was 
also  particularly  attended  to ;  and  conciseness  of  lan- 
gnsge  wss  so  much  studied,  that  the  term  laconic  is 
still  employed  to  signify  a  short  and  pithy  manner  of 
•peaking.  The  Spartans  were  the  only  people  of 
Greeoe  who  avowedly  despised  learning,  and  excluded 
it  from  the  education  of  youth.  Their  whole  instruc- 
tion consisted  in  learning  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
the  endurance  of  all  haraships,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in  war.  The  yootli  were,  however,  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which,  not  bemg  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  taught  orally.  The  education 
of  the  females  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home,  as  in  Ath- 
ens, spinning,  dec.,  they  danced  in  public,  wrestled 
with  each  other,  ran  on  the  course,  threw  the  discus, 
dtc.  The  object  of  this  timining  of  the  women  was  to 
give  a  vigoroua  constitution  to  their  children.  {Eney- 
dop.  Amsnc.,  vol  11,  p.  6S9,  9eqq. — Cramer**  Anc, 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  168,  aeqq.) 

SpabtIcus,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a  Tbracian  by 
birth,  who  escaped  from  the  gladiatorial  tiaining-school 
at  Capua  along  with  some  of  hie  companiona,  and  was 
ooon  followed  by  great  numbers  of  other  gladiators. 
Bands  of  desperate  men,  alayes,  murderers,  robbers, 
and  pirates,  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  he 
•oon  found  himeelf  at  the  bead  of  a  force  able  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  Rome.  Four  consular  armies  were  succeesive^ 
ly  defsated  by  this  daring  adventurer,  and  Rome  itself 
was  considered  in  imminent  danger.  But  subordina- 
tion couM  not  be  maintained  in  an  army  composed  of 
•ouch  materials.  Spartaous  proposed  to  march  into 
Gaul,  invite  Sertonoa  to  job  him,  and  then  toaether 
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march  on  Rome.  Had  thia  plan  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect, Rome,  in  all  probability,  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  combined  forces ;  but  the  tomoltuoot  fol- 
lowers of  Spartscos,  longing  for  the  pillage  of  the  cap- 
ital compelled  their  leeder  to  abandon  his  iotentios, 
and  bend  his  course  towards  Rome.  He  wss  met  and 
completely  routed  by  the  prsstor  Crassus,  who  tfaos  ac- 
quired aome  renown  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  ioflu- 
ence  which  he  possessed  finom  his  unequalled  wealth. 
Spartacus  behaved  with  great  valour ;  when  wounded 
in  the  leg,  he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself 
with  his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other ;  and  when  at  last  he  felU  it  was  upon  a  heap 
of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  fury  (B.C. 
71).  In  this  battle  no  less  than  40,000  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Spartacus  were  slain,  and  the  war  was  thvs 
brought  to  an  end.  {PbU.,  Vit.  Crass. — Xm.,  Epit., 
97.'^Eutrap.,  6,  8.— Pa/sf«.,  8,  30.) 

Sparti  (£«ra^»ro^X  *  n^mo  given  to  the  men  who 
ing  from  the  dragoons  teeth  which  Cadmus  sowed. 
J  all  destroyed  one  another  except  five,  who  sur- 
vived, and  aasisted  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The 
nsmes  of  the  five,  aa  given  by  the  scholiaat  on  Euiip- 
idea  {PheemMS.,  408),  are  Chthonins,  Udwus,  Pslonu, 
Hyperenor,  and  Echion.    (Ktd.  Cadmus.) 

Spabtani  or  Spartiata,  the  inhabitants  of  Spaita. 

Spastianus  iGtius,  a  Roman  hiatorian  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  In  hie  life  of  ^lius  Veros,  be 
informs  us  of  his  intention  to  give  the  biographies  of 
all  the  emperore  and  Cssars  from  the  time  of  Julius. 
Whether  he  ever  executed  this  project  is  uncertain : 
we  have  only  from  his  pen  the  lives  of  Hadrian.  Mliw 
Veros,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimins  Severus,  Pesceo- 
nius  Niger,  Caracalla,  and  GeU,  among  which  the  fiist 
part  of  the  life  of  Hadrian,  drawn  from  good  sourcei, 
is  the  best.  The  first  part  of  theae  biographies  is 
addressed  to  Dioclesian ;  that  of  Caracalla  to  no  one ; 
the  life  of  Gete  is  dedicated  to  Consuntine.  Heynr, 
therefore,  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  last  mentioned 
biognphy  is  not  by  Spartianus.  Casaubon  had  start- 
ed this  opinion  before  him.-*Sp^tianu8  is  not  re- 
markable for  historical  arrangement  and  method :  his 
style  also  bears  evident  marka  of  the  decline  of  iba 
language.  Hie  works  form  part  of  the  collection 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Scriptores  Historic  Amgvs- 
<a,''  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  from  the  Ley- 
den  preas  (Lugd,  Bat.,  1671,  8  vols.  8vo.— &A(>^ 
Hist.  Lit.  IUfm.y  vol.  3,  p.  163.— i^oAr,  Gesch.  Em. 
LU.,  p.  337). 

SpbrcrIos  {XirepxetSi),  a  river  of  Theasaly,  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Tympbrestus,  a  lofty  range  forming 
part  of  the  chain  of  Pindos,  in  the  country  of  the 
^nianee.  (Siraba,  433.)  Homer  frequently  men- 
tions this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territoiy  of  Achil- 
les, around  the  Malian  Gulf.  (//.,  16,  174.— ii^.,  S3, 
148.)  The  tragic  poeU  likewise  alUide  to  iL  {^tck., 
Pers.,  498.— SojbA.,  Philoet.,  788.)  The  sncient 
name  appean  to  have  reference  to  ita  rapid  couvm 
{airipx^^  '*  ^  *"^'*^  rapidly").  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  the  Heliada.  {Cramer*s  Ane.  Greea, 
vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

Spiusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  nephew  to 
Plato,  who  occupied  Uie  chair  of  instruction  during 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  death  of  his  master. 
Throoefa  the  interest  of  Plato,  he  enjoyed  an  intimate 
friendshin  with  Dion  while  he  was  resident  at  Alb- 
ens  ;  and  it  waa  at  bis  instigation  that  Dion,  encour- 
aged by  the  promiee  of  support  from  the  makonteols 
of  Syracuse,,  undertook  his  expedition  against  Diony 
sius  the  Tyrant,  by  whom  be  had  been  banished. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  Plato,  Speusippus  required 
from  his  pupils  s  sUted  gratuity.  He  nlaeed  sutues 
of  the  grsces  in  the  echool  which  PUto  bad  built.  On 
account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  be  was  common- 
ly cairied  to  and  from  the  academy  in  a  vehicleu  On 
^hii  way  thither  he  one  day  met  DiogeuM  ud  saluted 
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bim;  the  torlr  pbilosopher  tefnted  to  retom  tlie  ta< 
hita,  and  told  him  that  ai^h  a  feeble  wretch  ought  to 
he  ashamed  to  IWe ;  to  which  Speusippus  replied, 
that  he  lived,  not  in  his  limbs,  but  in  his  mind.  At 
length,  being  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic 
•Croke  for  tlM  duties  of  the  chair,  he  resigned  it  to 
Xenecrates.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  violent 
lemper,  fend  of  pleasote,  and  exceedingly  avaricious. 
Spensippas  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are 
now  lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  val- 
uable to  purchase  «t  the  expense  of  three  talents. 
From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his  philoso- 
phy, it  appears  thst  he  adhered  very  strictly  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  master.  {Enfield^  History  of  Phi- 
lomphf,  vol.  1,  p.  1848,  wefq.) 

SPHACTiaxA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Myeens, 
Mid  at  the  entrance  ef  the  harbour  of  Pvlos  Messeni- 
acus,  which  it  nearly  closed.  It  waa  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  srill  reutns.  Sphacte- 
m  is  celebrated  in  Oreciaii  history  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  a  Ijaced«mooian  detachment  in  the  aev- 
«Dth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    {Slrabo,  369.) 

Spiunx,  a  fabulous  monster,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  fouiid  under  the  article  CEdipus. — ^The  Sphinx 
is  net  mentioned  by  Homer;  but  the  legend  is  no- 
ticed in  the  Theegony  (v.  8S6),  where  she  is  called 
^if  Though  this  legend  is  probably  older  than  the 
lime  of  the  first  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Thebsn 
monster  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  symbolical 
statues  placed  b^re  the  temples  of  that  land  of  mys- 
tery. In  the  pragmaiizing  days  it  was  said  {Pausan., 
9,  86)  that  the  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  used 
to  land  at  Anthedon,  and  advance  to  the  Phicean  Hill, 
whence  she  spread  her  ravages  over  the  country. 
CEdipus,  according  to  these  expounders  of  mytholoffy, 
came  from  Corinth  vrith  a  numerous  army,  and  de- 
feated and  slew  her.  {KeigklUy't  Mythoii^,  p. 
341,  lurt.)— The  Sphinx  was  a  favourite  emblem 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according 
to  some,  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
E^tian  theologv.  M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
miion  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion 
is  a  symbol  of  ^hat  happens  in  Egypt  when  the  Son 
is  in  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  over- 
flows. According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  also  their  Androsphinges,  with  the  body  of 
a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.  At  the  present  dsy 
there  still  remains,  about  800  paces  east  of  the  second 
pyramid,  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  sphini,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  Formerly,  nothing  but  the  head,  neck,  and 
top  of  the  back  were  visible,  ue  rest  being  sunk  in  the 
sand.  It  was,  at  an  expense  of  800^.  or  900/.  (con- 
tributed by  some  European  gentlemen),  cleared  from 
the  accumulated  sand  in  front  of  it  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Caviglia.  This  monstrous  pro- 
duction consists  of  a  Virginia  head  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  principally  formed  out 
of  the  solid  rock ;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ing forward  50  feet  from  the  body ;  between  the  paws 
are  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
with  horns.    This  length  of  the  statue,  from  the  fore- 

Crt  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  is  125  feet.  The  face 
s  been  disfigured  by  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  taught  by  their  religion  to  hold  all  im- 
ages of  men  or  animals  in  detestation. 

Spina,  a  city  of  Gallia  Citelpina,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Padua,  called  from 
it  Ostium  Spineticum.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysios 
of  Halicamassus,  who  derives  his  information  appa- 
rently from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  {Ant.  Rom.,  1,  18), 
Spina  was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasffi, 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epirus  long  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  state  that, 
in  process  of  time,  this  colony  became  very  flourish- 
ingp  and  hold  for  nany  yean  the  dominiMi  of  th*  nb» 


from  the  fraita  of  which  it  was  enabled  to  praeent  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  tithe  offerings  more  costly  than 
those  of  any  other  city.  Afterward,  however,  being 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelssgi  were  forced  to  quit  their  settle- 
ment, and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.  It  appears  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
city  of  this  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  18),  and 
by  the  geographers  Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited 
bv  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  Smva),  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  same  geographer  adds,  that  Spina  waa  still  in  ex- 
istence when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tionof  a  mere  village.  (<Slra6.,814.— i(c2.,421. — PUn., 
8,. 6.)  But  the  extreme  antiquity  which  is  assigned 
to  the  foundstion  of  this  city  by  Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
nassos  has  been  thought  by  some  modem  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.  (Consult,  in  particular,  the  dis- 
sertation of  Freret,  Mem,  de  VAcad.  des  Inter, ,  vol. 
18,  p.  90<) — Spina  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro,  not  far  from-  the  later 
town  or  village  of  Argenta.  {Cramer*s  Ane.  hahf, 
vol.  1,  p.  97,  segq.) 

SpiNTHASua,  a  Corinthian  architect.  By  the  order 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  he  erected  a  new  temple 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  old  one  (Olymp. 
58.1. — B.C.  644).  Respecting  the  letter  event,  con* 
suit  Pkilochor.  fragm.,  p.  45.  — C/tn/on,  Fast  HtU.^ 
p.  4.  The  age  of  Spiniharus  may  be  very  probably 
fixed  about  Olymp.  60.    (SUUg,  Diet.  Art., ».  e.) 

SpolbtIum,  a  city  of  Umbria,  northeast  of  Intaram- 
na,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  country.  It 
was  colonixed  A.U.C.  512  {Veil.  Patere.,  1,  14),  and 
is  famous  in  history  for  hsvinf  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  (Ltv., 
22,  9.)  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  towards  Rome, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  off  his  forces  to  Pice- 
num.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Polybios 
makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  upon  Spoletium ;  but 
expreasly  states  that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention 
to  approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army 
to  the  aeacoast  (3,  86).  This  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  from  proscrip- 
tion. {Flor.,  8,  ftl.^Appian,  Bell,  Cte.,  6,  88.) 
The  modem  name  is  SfoUto,  {Cramer' m  Ane.  Bafyf 
vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

SpokIdbs,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nu- 
merous islands  scattered  (like  so  many  seed,  oiteipQ, 
spargo)  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those  also  which  lay 
towards  Crete  and  the  eoaat  of  Asia  Minor.  {Strabo^ 
484.— iScy/.,  Peripl.,  p.  18.-^/191.,  4,  12.) 

Spoeinna,  an  astroloffsr,  who  told  Cesar  to  beware 
of  the  ides  of  March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house 
on  the  morning  of  the  ides,  Cssar  ssid  to  Spurinna, 
**  The  ides  are  at  last  come,''  '<  Yes,''  replied  Spu- 
rinna,  "  but  not  yet  past."  Cnssr  was  assassinated  a 
short  time  afler.  {Sueton.,  Vit,  Jul.,  81. — Did  Cass., 
44,  18.— VoZ.  Max.,  8,  II,  2.) 

StabIjs,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  coast,  about 
two  miles  below  the  river  Samoa,  now  Castelamare 
di  Stabia.  It  waa  once  a  place  of  some  note,  but, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars, 
its  site  was  chiefly  occupied  by  villss  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  {PUn.,  3,  5.)  It  was  at  Stabia,  after  hav- 
mg  just  left  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pomponianus,  that 
the  elder  Pliny  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  knowledge.  {Plin.,  Ep.,  6, 16.)  According 
to  ColumelU  {R.R.,  10),  this  spot  was  celebrated  for 
ite  fountaina ;  and  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
tures in  its  vicinity,  that  t^  Dulk  of  this  district  was 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  ti}d  nutritious  than  that 
of  any  othw  conntiy.  (Oramsr^s  Ancient  Jtaty^  voL 
«» p.  iw.) 
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Sta«»a«  ft  city  of  M«e0donu,OB  Um  upper  tlMrft  of 
the  peniDwia  of  Moont  Aihos,  notr  iu  junetkm  with 
the  mainUiid,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinos  Stry- 
BBonicut.  It  wu  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  learn 
fiom  Thucydides  (4, 188),  and  celebiated  ae  the  birth- 
pUce  of  AiiauHle«  (Dm^.  Laeri,,  5,  U,  ««f .)  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  SUmro9. 

STASiAe,  a  peripatetic  philoeopher,  who  resided 
many  years  at  Rome  with  M.  Piso.  (Cic.,  ie  OrtU., 
1,  S8.— /«!.,  Fin,,  6,  d»  et  86.) 

Stasinus,  an  early  poet  of  Cyprus,  the  aathor,  ac- 
cording to  sooM,  of  the  Cyprian  JSpics,  which  others 
ascribe  to  Hc^sias.  This  poem,  entitled  in  Greek  rd 
Xmrpta  iir^,  was  in  eleven  books,  and  comprehended 
for  iu  subject  the  whole  period  from  the  noptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  to  the  time  when  Jiq>iter  resoked 
to  excite  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(S,  117),  that  this  poem  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Ho- 
mer. The  Hymn  to  Venus  is  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Oypriao  Epics.  We  have  only  a  few 
verses  otherwise  remaining  of  the  poem.  {SchSU, 
BtML  Ul  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  I66«  «ef .) 

STATiaA,  I.  the  sister  and  wife  of  Darius,  token 
captive  by  Alexander,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
lespeet.  She  died  in  childbed,  and  was  buried  by  the 
conqueror  with  great  magnificence.  (P(a«.,  Yil,  AUx, 
— Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Bougainville,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  PluUrch*s  statement  respecting  the 
caoee  of  her  death,  Mtm.  de  VAcaL  des  Itucr,,  vol. 
86,  p.  34»  tef^.)-— II.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, taken  in  marriage  by  Alexander.  The  nuptials 
were  celebiated  at  Sosa  with  great  magnificence. 
She  appears  to  have  changed  her  name  to  Arsinoe 
after  JUiis  union.  This  is  Droysen's  conjecture,  which 
seems  happily  to  explain  the  variations  in  the  nsme 
which  we  find  in  Arrian  (7,  4),  compared  with  Pbo- 
tins  <p.  686,  teq,)  and  other  authors.  {Tkirlw^s 
Grtuty  vol.  7*  p.  77.)  She  was  murdered  by  Rox- 
ana,  who  was  aided  in  this  by  Perdiccas.  {Plut.y  Vit, 
AUx,,  tub  Jul) — IIL  A  wifo  of  Artaxerxee  Mnemon, 
poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law.  Queen  Parysatis. 
(PltU.,  ViL  Ariax,y^lV.  A  sister  of  Mitbradates  the 
Oreat,  celebrated  for  the  i  fortitude  with  which  she  met 
her  end,  when  Mithradatos,  after  his  defeat  by  Lucul- 
luSfSeot  Bacchides,  the  ooooch,  with  orders  to  put  his 
wives  and  sisters  to  death.    {PbU.,  Vii,  ImoUI,) 

StatIus,  PoblIos  PapinIos,  a  Lstin  epic  poet^  bom 
at  Neapolis  A.D.  61,  and  descended  from  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Epirus.  His  father,  who 
was  distinguished  by  his  talent  for  poetry,  tought  at 
Neapolis  ibe  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ages  and  fitera- 
Uue.  Sutias  received  hie  edocatioD  at  Rome,  his 
father  having  gone  with  him  to  this  city,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young  Domitian. 
This  prince  fixed  bis  attention  on  the  son  of  his  in- 
•tioctec,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Paris, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  and  a  favourite  of  Domitian. 
Statius,  who  was  very  poor,  had  sold  to  this  actor  his 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  Paris  published  as  his  own 
composition.  Out  of  gratitude,  he  invited  the  poet  to 
a  grand  imperial  banquet — Stotiua  gained  the  prize 
thrae  times  in  the  Alban  games,  but  was  defeat^l  in 
the  Capitoline.  At  the  a^e  of  nineteen  years  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  musician  ;  her  name  was  Claudia; 
and  he  extols,  in  many  of  his  productions,  her  abilities 
and  virtues.  Disgusted  at  la«t,  aa  he  himself  informs 
OS,  at  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  he  retired,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  to  a  email  eaUte  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  had  given  him,  and 
Chefo  died,  still  quite  young,  A.i).  96. — Stotios  gained 
many  admireia  at  Rome  by  the  great  focility  with 
which  Nature  had  eo4>w^  him  foroompoeing  verses, 
oo  the  spur  of  the  nMbieot,  upon  all  kinds  of  aufaiects. 
He  eoUeeled  these' ptoductions  together  in  a  work 
which  he  entitled  ^Jmb,  or,  aa  we  would  call  iL  Mi- 
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Umgn.  It  ii  divided  into  ivo  booka,  and  i 
hands  thirty-two  small  poems,  jnostly  written  in  hex- 
ameters. Each  book  has  a  preface  in  proee,  snd  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  book  Statius  informs  us  tUat  these 
poems  have  been  composed  in  haste;  that  no  one  of 
them  occupied  more  than  two  days,  end  that  some  are 
the  work  of  merely  a  single  day.  These  pieeee  treat 
of  various  subjects :  we  find  among  them  a  compli- 
menUry  effusion  addressed  to  Domiiian,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  eqoeetrian  statue  being  erected  to  him  ;  an 
epithalamium ;  an  ode  for  Locan's  binhday,  dec. — 
Statius  hss  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  en- 
titled ThebtM  (**The  Tbeba'id*'),  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another,  called  AckUUu,  which  his  death  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  The  Thebaid,  addrese- 
ed  to  Domitian,  is,  like  the  Punica  of  Siliua  Italian, 
the  Aigonautjca  of  Valerius  Flaccos,  and  the  Phaisa- 
lia  of  Lucan,  rather  a  historic  than  -an  epic  poem.  The 
principal  source  whence  Sutius  boiiowed  wee  the 
poet  Antimachus,  whose  Tbeba'id  has  not  come  down 
to  us :  his  model  was  Viigil — ^The  subject  of  the  The- 
baid was  well  chosen ;  the  war  between  the  sons  of 
(Edipus  offered  a  fable  truiv  epic,  and  rich  in  fesrful 
scenes.  Sutius,  however,  baa  spoiled  it,  by  giving  it 
an  hiatorical  Sona,  adorned  merely  with  episodes  snd 
machinery.  He  is  not  wanting  in  imagination,  and  in 
bold  and  daring  ideas  and  senUments ;  in  thia  recpect, 
indeed,  he  is  preferable  to  Valerius  Flsccus  ;  bat  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  sublime  art  io  which  Homer  snrpasa* 
es  all  poeta,  that  of  giving  each  hero  an  individual 
character.  His  diction  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and 
native  ease;  he  mistakes  exaggeration  for  grandeur, 
and  subtle  refinemenU  for  proofs  of  talent.  These 
defecte  are  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  ae  well  as 
that  of  making  a  great  display  of  erudition,  a  fault 
which  shows  iuelf  in  all  the  epic  poeta  of  thie  period. 
Scaliger  passes  rather  a  favourable  opinion  on  Staiios. 
According  to  this  critic,  he  ranks  next  to  Virgil.  {Pe- 
el., 6,  p.  841.)--Of  the  Achille'is,  Sutius  finished  only 
the  first  book ;  the  second  remains  imperfect.  It  is 
probable  that  this  poem,  had  the  author  lived  to  finish 
It,  would  have  presented  the  same  beauties  and  the 
same  defecta  as  the  Thebaid.  The  plan  waa  defect- 
ive ;  the  poet  had  not  attended  to  unity  of  action,  but 
proposed  to  himself  to  give  the  entire  life  of  hie  hero. 
—The  best  editions  of  Statius  are,  that  of  Gronovins, 
Anut.,  1663,  18mo;  that  of  Berth,  Cygna,  1664,  % 
vols.  4to ;  that  of  Marklaod  (the  Syhtt  merely),  JLoed., 
1738,  4to ;  and  that  of  Amar  and  Lemaire,  PariSf 
1885,  4  vols.  8vo.  {SMU,  HUi.  Idt.  Rom,,  voL  8, 
p.  803,  teqq.) 

Statoe,  a  surname  of  Jupitor,  given  him  by  Rom- 
ulne,  because  he  wtapped  the  flight  of  the  Romans  in 
their  battle  with  the  Sabines,  after  the  canying  off  by 
the  Romans  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  Romulua  erected 
a  temple  on  the  spot  where  he  had  etood  when  he  in- 
voked Jupiter,  in  prayer,  to  stay  the  flight  of  his  for- 
ces.   The  name  is  derived  a  tiMtendo.    {Lit.,  1, 12.) 

STKtiio,  a  youth  turned  into  a  kind  of  liaaid  by 
Ceres,  because  he  derided  the  goddess.    {Ovidj  Mil., 

^*«0  ^  ... 

Stbmtox,  a  Grecian  wamor  ra  the  army  agamst 

Troy.    His  voice  waa  louder  than  the  combined  voices 

of  fifty  men.    He  is  erroneously  regarded  by  some 

commentators  as  a  men  herald.    {Ham.,  JL,  5,  785, 

seq.^Heyne,  mi  loc.) 

Snirrdais  Lacuo,  an  estusry  which  the  Hebraa 
forma  at  its  mouth.    {Herod.,  7,  68.) 

StbfhImos,  a  grammarian,  who  flouriahed,  as  is 
conjectuied,  about  the  ck>se  of  the  fiAh  century.  He 
was  profeesor  in  the  imperial  college  at  Conatantino- 
ple,  and  composed  a  dictionarv  containing  words  de- 
noting the  namee  of  places,  and  designating  the  inhab- 
itanta  of  those  places.  Of  this  ipork  there  exisu  only 
aaafaridgnMyt  made  hj  jiennclanaj  aod  dedicated  to 
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fte  Emperor  JustiiiiBii.  ThU  woik  wtt  known  by  the 
title  tre^  Tloleov,  de  UrbHiUf  but  that  of  the  origintl 
WM  'E^cffd ;  benee  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  au- 
thor's intention  was  to  write  a  geographical  work.  It 
seems  that  Stephanos,  who  is  nsoally  qnoted  by  the 
title  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  or  Stephanos  of  Bytan- 
tium,  not  only  ffare  in  his  oriffinal  work  a  catalogne 
of  conntries,  cities,  nations,  and  colonies,  bot,  as  op- 
portonity  offered,  he  described  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  mentioned  the  founders  of  cities,  and 
related  the  mythological  traditions  connectod  with 
each  place,  mingled  with  gnimmaticat  and  etymologi- 
cal remaiks.  All  this  appears  not  in  die'  meager 
abridgment  of  Hermolaos.  We  hsTe  a  fragment, 
however,  remaining  of  the  original  work  relative  to 
Dodona.  The  best  edition  of  Stephanos  is  that  of 
Berkell,  complete  by  Oronovios,  L.  Bat.y  1688,  fol. 
There  is  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Wester- 
nann,  Ltp«.,  1889,  8vo.  {Sch&U^  Hist,  Lit,  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  86.) 

STBsicii5Rns,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Himera, 
in  Sicily,  and  who  flourished  about  570  B.C.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Phalaris,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Sappho,  AIcbus,  and  Pittacos.  {Clinton,  Fast. 
HelUn.^  p.  5.)  His  special  business  was  the  training 
and  directing  of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Stesichorus,  or  *'  leader  of  choruses,"  bis  original 
name  being  Tisias.  This  occupation  must  have  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family  in  Himera  ;  a  younger 
Stesichoros  of  Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  78.1  (B.C 
485),  to  Greece  as  a  poet  (itform.,  Par.,  ep.  50) ; 
and  a  third  Stesichoros  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  102.3  (B.C.  370).  The  eldest 
of  them,  Stesichorus-Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in 
the  artistieal  form  of  the  chorus.  He  it  was  who  first 
broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  epode,  difTering  in  measure,  and  by  this 
means  made  the  chorus  stand  still.  The  chorus  of 
Stesichoros  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers ;  the 
number  eight  appears,  indeed,  from  various  traditions, 
to  have  been,  aa  it  were,  consecrated  by  him.  The 
musical  accompaniment  was  the  cithara.  On  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  was 
founded  the  Greek  provetb,  **  the  three  thirds  of  Ste- 
sichanu"  (rd  rpia  ^njaixopov).  His  compositions, 
which  consisted  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  odes 
in  praise  of  heroes,  tyrico-epic  poems,  such  as  an  'lA/ov 
vipoic  (**  Destruction  of  TVoy"),  an  Orestiai^  dkc, 
were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  |re  all  now  lost 
except  ft  few  fragments.  Stesichoros  -  possessed,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  all  the  excellences'  and  graces  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  and  aurpassed  them  both  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  in  which  ho  well  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  manners  and  persons ; 
and  Quintilian  represents  him  as  having  displayed'  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty 
topics,  such  as  important  wars  and  the  actions  of 
ffreat  commanders,  in  which  he  sustained  with  his  lyre 
the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Accordinglyj  Alexander 
the  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were  the  proper 
study  of  princes.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  pre- 
vent his  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
Phalaris.  The  best  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
Stesichoros  are  given  by  Blomiield,  in  the  Moseum 
Criiicum^  No.  6,  p.  256 ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berot.j  1888, 
8vo.  Tbey  are  also  found  in  Gaisford's  Poetet  Mino- 
res  Graei,  ed.  Lips.j  vol.  8,  p.  386-848.  (MuUer, 
But.  Lit.  GV,  p.  198.) 

STRBwiLus,  1.  a  king  of  Mycena,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe,  the  daughter 
of  Pelope,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
called  Eoryttlieas.    The  some  of  this  son  k.  connect* 


ed  with  tho  legend  of  Helrenlee,  1m  btvlng  boon  bora 
before  Hercules,  snd,  therefore,  ezercisinff  a  control 
over  htm.  (  FuC.  Hercules.)-^!!.  A  son  of  Capanens. 
He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  also  one  of  the  suiters 
of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojsn  war,  and  was,  ao* 
cording  to  Virgil,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  shot 
op  in  the  wooden  horse.  {Pttusan,t  8,  18.  —  Virr., 
Mn.,  3,  10.) 

STHBHonOA,  a  daoghter  of  Job«tes,4[ing  of  Lycia, 
who  married  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  She  became  en- 
amoured of  Bellerophon,  who  had  taken  refogo  at  her 
husband's  court  after  the  murder  of  his  brother;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  falsely  accused  him  before  Pr«- 
tos  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.    {Vii.  Bellerophon.) 

StilTovo,  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  TheodosiuB  the  Great,  whose  niece  Serena  ho 
married.  Theodoeios  having  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the  West 
to  his  second  son  Honorius,  the  former  was  left  under 
the  care  of  Rnfinns,  and  the  latter  under  the  goardian- 
ship  of  Stilicho.  No  sooner  was  Theodoeios  removed 
by  death,  than  Rufinus  stirred  np  an  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  in  order  to  oiocure  the  sole  dominion ;  but 
Stilicho  put  down  this  scheme,  and  effected  the  do- 
stmction  of  his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  in 
Africa,  be  marched  against  Alaric,  whom  he  sicnally 
defeated  at  Pollentia.  After  this,  in  A.D.  406,  he  re- 
pelled an  invasion  of  barimrians,  who  penetrated  into 
Italy  under  Rhadagasius,  a  Hun  or  Vandal  leader, 
who  formerly  accompanied  Alaric,  and  effected  the 
entire  destmction  of  the  force  and  its  leader.  Either 
from  motives  of  policy  or  from  state  necessity,  he 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  preten- 
iions  upon  the  Roman  treasoiy  for  a  subsidy  he 
warmly  supported.  This  conduct  excited  a  suspicion 
of  his  treachery  on  the  part  of  Honorius,  who  massa- 
cred all-  his  friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of  Bononia  {Bih 
hgna),  whence  ho  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Ravenna. 
Here  he  took  shelter  in  a  church,  from  which  he  wag 
inveigled  by  a  solemn  oath  that  no  barm  was  intended 
him,  and  was  conreyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great  military  char« 
acter.  Stilicho  was  charged  with  the  design  of  do-' 
thronmg  Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  his  son  Euche- 
rius  in  bis  place ;  and  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
csptain  has  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writer* 
with  great  severity.  Zosimus,  however,  aUhough 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  him,  acquits  him  of  the 
treason  which  was  laid  to  his  chai^ge  ;  and  he  will  fire 
m  the  poetry  of  Claudian  as  the  most  distinguished 
commander  of  bis  sge.  (Eneyelop.  Americ.,  vol  IS, 
p.  7. — CHhbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  29,  seq.) 

Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  who  flourished 
about  836  B.C.  He  was  not  only  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  skill  in  dialectics,  but  for  the  socces* 
with  which  he  applied  the  moral  precepts  of  philoe- 
opfay  to  the  correction  of  his  natural  propensities^ 
Though  in  his  youth  he  had  been  much  aodicted  to 
intemperance  and  licentious  pleasures,  after  he  had 
ranked  himself  among  philosophers  he  was  never 
known  to  violate  the  lavrs  of  sobriety  or  chastity. 
With  respect  to  riches  he  exercised  a  virtnous  moder- 
ation. When  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the  uking  of  Mego* 
ra,  presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  re*> 
quested  him  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
the  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  do- 
ring  Ptolemy's  stay  at  Megara,  to  the  islsnd  of  ^gins. 
Afterward,  when  Megara  was  again  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,  the  conqueror  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  spare  the  house  of  Stilpo ;  and,  if  anything 
should  be  taken  fxom  him  in  the  nurry  of  the  plunder, 
to  restore  it.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that, 
when  he  visited  Athens,  the  ]letople  ran  oot  of  their 
shops  to  see  him,  and  even  the  most  eminent  phikwo- 
phen  of  Athena  took  pleasnie  in  attending  upon  hit 
uigiiizea  oy  vJWfilv/p^  ix. 
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iMaooQitM.    On  monl  topicf  Stflpo  it  said  to  hsw 

Uught,  that  the  highest  felicity  contists  in  a  mind  free 
from  the  dominioo  of  passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stoics.  {Et^/Uld's  Histoiy  of  PkdoBopky, 
vol.  1,  p.  202.) 

Stob^sus,  Joannes,  a  native  of  Stohi,  in  Macedonia, 
whence  his  name  StohsBus.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  are  unknown,  and  we  are  even  ignorsnt  of^the 
age  in  which  ^e  lived.  All  that  can  be  said  of  his  era 
is,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  Hierocles  of  Alezaodrea, 
since  he  has  left  us  extracts  from  his  works ;  and  as 
he  cites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  is  probable  that  he 
lived  not  long  after  him.  Stobaos  nad  read  much; 
be  had  acquired  the  habit  >of  reading  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  of  making  extracts  from  whatever  seemed 
to  him  remarkable.  Having  made  a  large  collection 
of  these  extracts,  he  arranged  them  in  systematic  or- 
der for  the  uae  of  his  son,  whose  education  seems  to 
have  constituted  the  father^s  principal  employment 
This  was  the  origin  of  a  collection  in  four  books, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of  ^AvBoXbytov  U* 
Xoyuvt  dKo^eyftoTw,  incoOtinitv  (*<  An  ArUhoiogy  of 
ExiraeUf  Senienas,  iund  Preceptt").  This  work  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  which  has  consequently  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators. We  have  three  books  of  extracts  made 
by  Stobsus,  but  they  are  given  in  the  manuscripts  as 
two  distinct  works :  one  composed  of  two  books,  the 
other  of  a  single  one.  The  former  is  entitled  *'  Phy$» 
icak  Dialectic,  and  Moral  ScUctienSt"  the  latter 
**  DiBcouTMCty  There  exists,  however,  some  confu- 
sion in  this  respect  in  the  manuscripts.  Some,  which 
contain  merely  the  Ecloge  or  Extracts,  call  them  the 
fint  and  second  books  of  Stobsus,  without  any  more 
particular  designation.  Othera  give  both  works  the 
title  of  Anthology.^In  the  Eclogn  and  Discounes, 
Stobsua  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  two  dif- 
ferent objecu.  The  Eclogv  form,  so  to  speak,  an  his- 
torical work,  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  auUiors  on  questions  of  a  phys- 
ical, speculative,  and  moral  nature,  whereas  the  Dis- 
courses constitute  merelv  a  moral  work.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  diversity  that  some  critics  have  thought 
that  the  EclogB  never  formed  part  of  the  Anthology, 
bat  originally  made  a  separate  work,  and  that  the  third 
and  fotmh  books  of  the  Anthology  are  lost.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  seems  at  variance  with  the  account 
that  Photius  gives  of  the  Anthology  of  Stobeos. 
'*  The  first  book,'*  says  he,  "is  entirely  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  strictly  philosophical 
(Aoyiiicor),  but  the  greater  part  is  moral  The  third 
and  fourth  books  are  almoat  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  subjects."  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
it  is  wrong  to  divide  the  extracts  of  Stobvus  into  two 
works,  and  that  we  possess  actually,  under  two  titles, 
his  Anthology  in  four  books,  excepting  that  the  copy- 
ists have  united  the  third  and  fourth  books  into  one. — 
It  is  from  Phoiius  also  that  we  learn  the  object  which 
Stobsius  had  in  view  when  he  made  these  selections, 
for  we  have  not  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  where 
no  doubt  it  was  stated.  Stobvus  had  devoted  this 
part  to  a  eulogium  on  philosophy,  which  was  followed 
oy  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  of 
their  doctrines  in  relation  to  seometry,  music,  and 
arithmetic :  of  this  chapter  we  have  only  the  end,  in 
which  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  treated.  The  object 
of  Stobaus,  according  to  Photius,  was  to  erect  a  col- 
umn which  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  his  son  Sep- 
timius  daring  the  latter*s  coarse  through  life.  The 
fint  book  is  subdivided  into  sixty  chapten ;  the  sec- 
ond contained  forty-six,  but  we  have  only  the  fint 
nine.  The  third  book,  or  the  first  of  the  IKsconrsea, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Photius,  composed  of  forty-two 
chaptera,  and  the  second  of  fifty-eight,  in  the  manu- 
scripts these  one  hundred  chapten  form  only  one 
book:  the  copyists,  however,  have,  by  their  sabdivis- 
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ion  of  somo  of  tlio  Diseoones,  made  the  nuBber  of 
chapten  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.&ve,  cr, 
rather,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Each  ehaptsr 
of  the  Ecloga,  and  each  discoune,  has  a  ptrtieular 
title,  under  vrnicb  the  author  haa  arranged  his  extncts 
commencing  with  the  poets,  and  passing  from  them,  ia 
order,  to  oraton,  philosophen,  physiciaos,  du.  Tbs 
souree  whence  each  extract  is  obtained  is  indicated 
in  the  margin.  These  extracts  are  drawn  from  mors 
than  five  hundred  authors,  both  poets  and  prose  wri- 
ters, whose  works  have  in  a  great  measure  poisbed. 
We  find  here,  in  particular,  numerous  passages  from 
the  ancient  comic  writen.*-The  best  edition  of  the 
Eelog*  is  that  of  Heeren,  GoUing.,  1792,  2  voU.  (io 
4)  8vo.  It  contains  a  veiy  valuable  disserUtioo  bf 
the  editor,  on  the  soorees  whence  Stobeos  obuinsd 
his  materials.  (CommenUUia  de  FmUibu*  Edeganm 
Joannia  Stohai.) — The  best  edition  of  the  Discottiws 
is  that  of  Gaisford,  under  the  title,  JnoMtdt  StoUu 
FlorUegium,  Oaecm.,  1822, 4  vols.  8vo.  {ScHSU,  ifift 
LU.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  133,  teqq.) 

Stobi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Psonit, 
to  the  north  of  Edessa,  and  not  far  from  the  jonctioa 
of'the  Erigonos  and  Axius.  Livy  informs  us  ibat 
Philip  wislMd  to  found  a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  bs 
Called  Perses,  after  his  eldest  son  (39.  54).  Ob  tiie 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  ^tobi  wu 
made  the  depdt  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Daidani  wen 
supplied  from  that  country  (46, 29).  At  a  later  period 
it  became  not  only  a  Iloman  co^ny,  but  a  Romaa 
municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  tiie 
limits  of  luly.  (Pii».,4,  10.— C/Zp.,  Dig.  de  Cm. 
Ux  nit.)  In  the  reisn  of  Constantine,  St&i  was  cod* 
sidered  as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  « 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  {HierocL,  Syn.^  p. 
til.-^MaUh.,  Exc  Legal.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  was  tbi 
birthplace  of  Joannes  Stobeus,  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Florilegiom  which  bean  his  name.  The  modern  htih 
is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Ci«- 
mer*9  Aneieni  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  27\.-^Bitckojf  uui 
Moller,  Worterb.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  931.) 

StcbchIdis,  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  ths 
coast  of  Craol,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  from  Telo 
Martias  4i  Toulon,  now  blee  d^Hierea.  Strebo  and 
Ptolemy  make  them  fiv«  in  number,  but  Pliny  only 
three.  They  are  called  Prote  {PargueroUee),  Mees 
{Porto  Cro»),  and  Hypasa  (du  Levant  or  TUon). 
They  are  aaiid  to  have  their  name  from  their  beinf 
ranged  on  the  same  Ime  {orolxo^ — PUn.,  3,  b.-^Mde, 
2,7). 

Stoici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophen,  founded  hj 
Zeno  of  CitiunlL  They  received  their  name  from  ths 
portico  (arod)  where  the  philosopher  delivered  bis  lec- 
tures. This  was  the  **  Poocile,"  adorned  with  various 
paintfliga  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus  and  other  ein* 
inent  mastera,  and  hence  was  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Porch.  An  account  of  the  Stoic  doetrios 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno. 

Strabo,  I.  a  Roman  cognomen  in  the  Fanoian, 
Pompeian,  and  other  families.  It  was  first  spplied  to 
those  whose  eyes  were  distorted,  but  afterwaro  became 
a  general  name. — II.  A  celebrated  geographer,  bomst 
Amasea  in  Pontos.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  ei- 
actly  known,  but  it  may  be  placed  aboot  fifty-four  B.G. 
{Clintoii,  Faeti  HeUenki^  pt.  2,  p.  277.)  He  studied 
at  Nyssa  under  Aristodemus,  at  Amisus  under  Tyisn- 
nion,  and  at  Seleucia  under  Xenarchus.  He  then  pr»> 
ceeded  to  Alexandrea,  and  attached  himself  first  to  the 
peripatetic  B<E(has  of  Sidon;  but  Atheoodorus  of  Ta^ 
sus  eventually  gained  him  over  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Porch.  He  then  visited  varioos  paits  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Pbonicia,  and  Egypt  as  iar  as  Syene  and  the 
Catancto  of  the  Nile.  In  this  latter  ceootry  he  (orBcd 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ^lios  QaUos,  the  Ro- 
man governor.  In  the  year  24  B.C.  this  general 
undertook,  by  order  of  Anguftas,  an  expedition  iato 
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AnUft.    At  a  rabflecjaeiit  period,  Strabo 
^▼er  Greece,  MecedoDia,  and  Italy  with  Um  c 


tiiYened 
I  exception 
of  Ciaalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria. '  It  ie  important  to 
determine  the  extent  of  Strabo^a  travela,  that  we  may 
know  when  he  apeaka  aa  an  eyewitneas,  and  when 
be  merely  copiea  the  accounta  of  hia  predecesaora,  or 
gives  the  narratives  of  other  trsTellera.    At  an  ad* 
vanced  period  of  life  he  compiled  a  work  on  Geogra- 
phy {Tevfpa^a)^  in  seventeen  booka,  which  haa  come 
down  to  ua  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  aeventh 
book,  which  ia  imperfect. — It  is  remarkable  that,  da- 
ring a  apace  of  near  five  hundred  yeara,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  ahoold  have 
been  added  to  the  acience  of  geography.     The  con- 
queata  of  the  Romana  westward  did  certainly  bring 
them  acquainted  with  parta  of  Europe  hitherto  little 
known ;  but  in  the  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
the  Roman  expeditiona  aeem  to  have  brought  much  to 
Hffht  that  was  before  unknown  of  the  atate  of  Asia ; 
while  in  Africa,  aa  Rennell  joatly  obaervea,  oeographv 
lost  ground.     In  the  course  of  this  period,  indeed, 
many  writera  on  thia  aubject  appeared  ;  but,  whatever 
were  their  merito  (and  the  merita  even  of  the  moat 
eminent  among  them  aeem  to  be  not  highly  imted  by 
Strabo),  it  ia  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.    We  may 
collect,  indeed,  from  a  corioua  circumstance,  little 
known  or  regarded,  that  no  complete  or  systematic 
work  on  geography  at  that  time  exiated  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  of  Cicero'a  letteia  to  Atticoa,  that  he 
once  entertained  thooghta  of  writing  a  treatiae  himaelf 
en  the  aubject.    He  waa  deterred,  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,   and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even 
Eratoethenes  had  been  ceoaured  by  the  writera  who 
succeeded  him.    In  fact,  he  was  probably  reatrained  by 
a  conaciooeness  of  hia  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confeaaion  to 
kiB  friend ;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
ro cannot  regret  that  it  waa  never  riaked  on  a  system 
ef  geography,  to  be  got  up,  aa  he  himself  biota,  it  was 
intend^  to  be,  during  a  abort  summer  tour  smong  his 
country-houses  in  Italy.— -It  ia  not,  however,  merely 
to  the  veapecttve  character  of  the  two  individual  that 
we  must  attribute  the  inferiority  of  the  geography  of 
Hefodotoa,  in  all  essential  requiaitea,  to  ml  of  Strabo. 
Much  undoubtedly  ia  owing  to  the  mannera  and  com- 
plexion of  the  timea  in  which  they  reapectively  lived. 
The  former  came  to  the  Usk  with  few  maleriala  sup- 
plied to  hie  bands.     Everything  was  to  be  collected 
by  hia  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previoua  hia- 
tory,  withont  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty.   The  caate,  moreover,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  which  must  ever  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  tbecompoaition  of  any  writer,  demanded 
other  qaalitiea  than  rigid  authenticity,  and  a  judicious 
seleotion  of  facta.     It  ahould  be  remembered  that  he 
waa  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  ttory-ldUng  age; 
the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  auperse- 
ded  by  the  pleasure  of  knowing ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  give  name  to  hia  hooka  might  oe  allowed  to  im- 
part aome  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  when- 
ever aober  tratb  haa  been  inaufficieni  to  complete  or 
adorn  hia  narrative.     Before  the  age  of  Auguatus, 
however,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
inlellectaal  habita  and  literary  purauita  of  men.    The 
world  had  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  ia,  a  read- 
ing world.     Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in 
every  place.     Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  buai- 
neaa  of  writera  who  projected  any  extenaive  work,  to 
examine  and  compare  what  had  been  already  written ; 
to  wetffh  probabilities ;  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
difficulties ;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
ties, aa  well  as  to  collect  and  methodise  a  mnltitude 
of  independent  focta,  and  to  mould  them  into  one  reg- 
ular and  ooDsieteot  form.    It  was  not  without  a  juat 
aenae  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  ol  the.  Qodecta- 
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Uag  that  Strabo  eiiffaged  in  this  tadt,  aa  if  soffieMnt]^ 
proved  by  hia  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many 
years  were  employed  upon  it  ia  not  certain ;  but  we 
are  aure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  different 
paaaagea  of  historical  eventa  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  that  it  occupied  a  conaiderable  portion  of  hia 
life.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  any  of  hia  laiw 
gar  descriptions  without  feeling  the  advantagea  poa* 
sessed  by  an  eyewitness  over  a  mere  compiler.  The 
atrong  and  expressive  outlines  which  he  drawa  con- 
vey a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  the  figure  and  dimen* 
sions,'  but  of  the  surface  and  general  character,  of  ex-, 
tenaive  diatricta.  Theae  outunea  are  carefully  filled, 
up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  aorvey  of  the 
whole  region,  marking  distinctly  its  coaata,  ita  towna, 
rivera,  and  mounuins ;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitanta,  their  origin, 
language,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  parte 
of  the  world,  in  the  atatea  of  Greece  eapecially,  we 
meet  with  continual  information  reapectmff  persona 
and  eventa,  the  memoiy  of  which  ia  sacred  to  every 
one  at  all  cooveraant  with  the  writers  of  that  extraor- 
dinary pebple.  But  it  ia  not  merelv  from  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facta  wbich  it  communicatee 
that  thia  work  derives  ita  value.  Everjr  page  beare 
evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind;  a 
mmd  disciplineo  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace 
the  eaoaes  and  connexion  of  things,  aa  well  in  the 
province  of  phyaical  phenomenon,  aa  in  the  more 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affaire.  Ie 
thia  respect  Strabo  beara  a  atrong  resemblance  to 
Polybtos.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian 
for  reflectiona  and  hia  steady  love  of  troth,  he  haa 
not  copied  the  formality  of  hia  digreasions,  whicb 
so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and  which 
would  be  yet  more  unauited  in  a  geographical  work* 
The  reasonings  and  reflectiona  of  Strabo  are  joat  thoae 
which  woutd  naturally  be  excited  in  a  mind  pre* 
viously  well  informed  by  the  scenes  over  which  he 
waa  travelling;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  main  purpoae,  the  collection  and  ar-i 
rangement  of  facta.  There  ia  a  gravity,  a  plainnese, 
a  aobriety,  and  good  aenae  in  all  hia  remans,  which 
constantly  remind  ua  that  they  are  auboidinate  and  in- 
cidental, suggested  immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  auch  aa 
a  well-educated  man  cannot  fail  of  imparling  to  any 
aubject.  On  these  accounta  Strabo  would  be  entitled 
to  the  peroaal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  the  geographi- 
cal information  were  less  abundant  and  autmntic  toan 
it  reslly  is. — Strabo  lived  prior  to  any  amngement  of 
the  distancea  on  the  globe  by  maaaores  taken  from  de- 
greea  of  longitude  and  latitude.  But  thia  writer  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  same  bradeh  of  science  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  the 
distance  firom  the  equator  aa  from  a  fixed  line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  northerly  or  southerly  aitu»- 
tiona  of  placea  might  be  determined ;  nor  were  they 
ignorant  of  aome  methoda  by  which  the  longitude  or 
distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  each  oihev 
might  be  eatimated.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy 
to  reduce  these  observationa  into  a  regular  system  and 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  aituation  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  aaoeruined,  might  be  compared  with 
that  of  any  other,  and  also  with  its  distance  from  the 
equator  and  from  the  firat  meridian,  drawn  through 
Ferro,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  aa  being 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
time.— The  ancient  astronomere  and  geographers  could 
not  but  be  conscious  bow  defective  were  their  inatru- 
menta  for  obaerving  the  heavenly  bodiea;  and  how 
much  greater  dependence  might  be  placed  on  their 
mechanical  meaaorement  of  diatancea,  to  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  reascm  to  think  they  paid  great  at- 
tention, than  on  their  celeatial  observationa,  to  ascer- 
tain the  troth  of  whiisb  they  had  so  little  artificial  aa- 
uigiiizea  oy  xSn^v/^LvI 
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ibtuies.  The  pibpoitioti  of  tht  length  of  Um  giiomoA 
!•  that  of  its  meridian  shadow  at  the  solstiee  and  the 
equinoxes,  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determin- 
n^  the  distance  of  places  from  the  equator,  and  these 
were,  indeed,  under  a  clear  altj,  a  bright  sun,  and  con* 
tinued  opportanities  of  repeating  ohservations,  laid 
down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the  truth 
thin  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  so  rude  an 
instrument.  Still,  however,  they  were  liable  to  oreat 
uncertainty.  The  pennmbn  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow  made  the  proportions  doubtful.  The  semi-di* 
ameter  of  the  sun  (although  Cleomedes  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  this  should  be  uken  into  the  account) 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the 
circumstances,  less  important,  indeed,  though  not  to 
be  iteglected,  of  parallax  and  refraction,  were  altogeth- 
er nnknown.  Insunces  of  the  incorrectness  of  gno- 
Bwnic  or  sciotbenic  observations  may  be  given,  too 


sross  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evi- 
ieotly  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  observers.  Strabo 
mentioos,  in  no  less  than  four  places,  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  its  solstitial 
shadow  was  found  at  Byxantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  was  situated  in  41°  11',  and  the 
other  in  43°  17' of  latitude,  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  136'  on  the  equator,  equal  to  158  English  miles ; 
and  this  fact  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hippar- 
ehus  and  Eratoathenes,  in  a  case,  too,'  which  was  ob- 
Tious  to  the  senses,  and  depended  neither  on  hypothesis 
■or  calculation.  It  is  more  extraordinary  that  thie  mis- 
lake,  after  being  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  should  be  con- 
tmoed  down  to  ages  not  very  remote  from  our  own. 
A  still  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting 
the  situation  of  Carthage.  He  says  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial shadow  is  as  eleven  to  seven.  This  gives  by 
plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  33°  30',  which  is 
very  near  to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.'  The  true 
latitude  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tions, is  36®  5'.  The  error,  therefore,  is  SIS',  or  313 
English  miles.  These,  and  other  remarks  which  might 
be  here  made,  tend  fully  to  show,  that  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers are  more  deserving  of  praise  when  they  ex- 
press distances  by  measuremenu,  in  the  correctness 
of  which  they  excelled,  than  when  they  give  them  by 
ealoulations  or  observations,  the  prmeiples  of  which 
they  understood,  but  bad  not  the  means  of  reducing  to 
nactice.  (QiMrtefiy  l£m«to,  vol.  5,  p.  374,  seqq.) — 
but  to  return  more  immediately  to  Strabo.  A  cir- 
cumatanee  which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us  is  the  lit- 
tle eocceas  with  which  Strabo*s  work  appears  to  have 
BMt  among  the  ancienU,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 

Strt  preserve  in  relation  to  hie  labours.  Mareianus  of 
eraclea,  Athenous,  and  Harpocration  are  the  only 
ancient  authors  that  cite  him.  Pliny  and  Paosanias 
do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
by  name.  Josephos  and  Plutarch  make  mention  of 
Strabo,  but  it  is  only  to  speak  of  hia  Hiatorieal  Me- 
moirs. The  celebrity  of  Strabo  dates  from  the  middle 
aces :  it  was  then  so  universal,  that  the  custom  arose 
of  designating  him  by  the  simple  title  of  "  the  Geog- 
ftpher.*'— Tm  Geography  of  Strabo  consists  of  two 
psjrts ;  the  6nt,  cosmographies!,  giving  a  description 
of  the  wortd,  and  comprising  the  firat  and  second 
books;  the  second,  cborographical,  furnishing  s  de- 
tailed aoeoont  of  particular  countriea.  Thia  latter  part 
commences  with  the  third  and  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth book ;  end  thus  consists  of  fifteen  books,  of 
which  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
one  to  Africa. — ^The  first  book  of  the  Geomphy  of 
Strabo  contains  the  general  introduction  to  3ie  work. 
In  it  the  author  shows  the  imporunee  and  utility  of 
ffaographical  studies.  On  this  occasion  he  tteate  of 
the  extent  of  Homer*s  oeographical  knowledm,  and  de- 
ide  him  againat  hie  deineton,  evea  to  sQcha  decree 
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•M  to  wpport  the  «&thority  of  the  ihhlet  rdatedb^  tki 
bard.  After  Homer,  Strabo  pesees  in  review  ths  worb 
of  Anaxtmander,  Hecateoa,  Democritus,  and  fiudoxus 
of  Cnidus :  he  commends  the  latter  for  his  matheoMiieai 
acquiremente  and  for  everything  he  relates  cooceraiaf 
Greece,  while  he  censures  him  for  being  fsbaloBa  tnlm 
account  of  the  Scythians.  He  namee  Diesarcbas  aaioBg 
the  writers  that  have  treated  of  general  geognpfay, 
whereas  we  merely  know  that  he  wrote  the  ]£oc  'EXAs- 
doc.  Strabo  ends  his  list  of  sncient  ffeograpbeft  with 
Ephorus  of  Cums ;  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchos,  Ps- 
lybius,.and  Posidonius  forming  the  class  of  modem 
ones.  His  criticism  on  the  first  two  books  of  Eratos- 
thenee  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  indolffiBg 
in  some  researchea  relative  to  the  adventures  of  UIjn 
ses  as  given  by  Homer,  the  degree  of  acquaintaiics 
which  the  poet  had  with  Egypt,  and  also  the  rerola* 
tions  which  the  surface  of  iae  earth  has  undergone.— 
In  the  oecand  book  Strabo  continues  his  criticism  oo 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  takea  up  the  third 
book  of  that  production.  He  makes  many  eonrectieos 
on  Hipparchus,  and  defends  Eratosthenes  sgaiait 
many  unjust  criticisms.  He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  works  of  Posidonius  and  Polybim, 
The  remainder  of  the  book  treaU  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  geographer,  and  particolariy  that  of  a 
mathematical  nature :  he  then  treats  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  general  divisions  and  climates.  Hs 
sutes  that  the  earth  has  the  form  of  a  globe,  or, 
rather,  seems  to  have  such  a  form.  The  habittbls 
portion  of  the  earth  reaembles,  according  to  him,  a 
e/damys  or  military  cloak ;  it  is  contaiMd  betweca 
two  parallela,  one  of  which  passes  through  Terns  or 
Ireland^  and  the  other  through  what  ia  now  the  islaad 
of  Ceylon.  The  earth  is  immoveable  and  in  the  cea* 
tie  of  the  universe.  The  length  of  the  earth  from  ths 
equator  to  the  north  ia  38,100  atadia,  that  of  the  hd>- 
iuble  worid  39,000.  The  breedth  is  about  70,000 
sudia.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf.  The  Saenim 
Promontorium  (Cape  St.  VmcetU)  is  the  moot  we•te^ 
ly  pohit  of  Eorope.->With  the  third  book  commeocei 
the  chorogmphicil  part.  Spain  is  the  first  country  that 
occupies  Strabo's  attention ;  he  firat  describes  Bstict, 
then  Lusitania  and  the  northern  coeat  as  £ur  as  the 
Pyrenees,  then  the  southern  coaat  firom  the  Colvmoi 
of  Hercules  to  the  same  range,  and,  finally,  the  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  the  Balearea,  Gades, 
and  the  Caasiteridee.  |n  giving  the  description  of 
this  country  Strabo  followa  three  writers  who  had 
travelled  in  it.  The  first  of  these  is  Artemidoraa, 
who  boasted  of  having  poahed  hia  way  aa  far  as 
Gades,  although  the  account  which  he  gives  of  tbs 
phenomena  that  there  attended  the  setting  of  the  sob 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  one  who  had  observed  them 
himself:  this  traveller  was  very  exact  in  hia  determi- 
nation of  disUnces.  The  eecond  aource  whence 
Strabo  derived  hia  information  concemmg  Spain,  sad 
his  principal  guide  in  this  book,  is  Posidonius.  Ths 
third  is  Polybius.  Stnbo,  howevet,  notes  the  changes 
which  had  Uken  place  since  the  period  of  the  laat- 
mentioned  writer.  Independently  of  these  thrse  ao- 
thoritiee,  onr  geographer  citee  Epborea,  Eratosthenes, 
Timosthenes,  Aselepiadee  of  Myrlea,  and  Athenodo- 
nis.— The/our^  book  n  taken  up  with  the  desenp- 
tioo  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  Thule,  and  the  Alps. 
After  having  treated  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of 
Gaul,  Narbonensie,  Aquiunia,  Laffdnnensis.  and  Bel- 
gica,  Strabo  gives  some  gf ncnl  details  on  this  ceon- 
try  snd  iu  mbabitanta.  The  Alpe  afford  him  an  o|)- 
portunity  of  treating  of  the  Ligorians,  Salyea,  Rhmtii, 
Vindelicii,  Taorieci,  snd  other  inhabitants  of  thsae 
raountotne.  For  his  description  of  Gaol  Stnbo  coeld 
easily  obtain  mformation  ftom  peraons  who  had  filled 
public  oilicea  in  tknt  coontiy  (for  in  his  day  this  eoon- 
try  was  completly  sobject  to  the  Romsae),  aa  well  as 
ftmthMowhohadtadedthithfle.    b oilMrMepseis 
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Cmmae  wm  hit  prioeipal  guide,  etpteitUy  In  tli0  4»- 
aeription  of  the  Silva  Arauemia,  aod  the  accouot  o^ 
the  raaimen  aod  cuitoms  of  the  GennaiM  in  ffeneiml. 
He  makea  use,  aleo,  of  the  same  ffeograpbera  uat  had 
aided  41101  in  the  third  book,  ror  example,  his  de- 
achption  of  the  Rhone  and  here,  of  their  embou- 
chorea,  and  of  the  coontriea  lying  between  these  rivers, 
appears  to  be  taken  from  Artemidoros.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Gallia  Narbooensis,  of  which  CaBsar  does 
not  treat,  Poiybius  is  his  authority.  In  what  relates 
to  the  ancient  constitution  of  Massilia  {MarteilU)  he 
bss  followed  Poiybius,  or  perhapa  Aristotle^s  work  on 
Govemnieots.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  does  not  cite  the 
latter  writer  on  this  occasion,  but  we  aee  from  another 
passage  that  he  had  consulted  his  worL  {Strdbo, 
^21.)  The  other  accounto  that  he  gives  respecting 
Massilia  are  obtained  from  travellers  with  whom 
Strabo  waa  personally  acquainted.  He  gives  the  nar- 
rative of  Timageoes,  according  to  whom  the  treasure 
which  Cspio  found  at  Tolosa  made  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  the  Tectoeages  had  caniea  off  from' Delphi. 
With  respect  to  Britain,  the  description  of  which  fol- 
lows that  of  Gaul,  aa  this  country  was  not  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  Strabo  had  no  other  sources  of 
information  than  the  fifth  book  of  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries, and  the  verbal  accounts  of  travellers.  .  He 
^o^fesses,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
land. In  speaking  of  Thule,  be  makes  mention  of 
Pythess,  whom  he  unjustly  considers  as  a  writer  deal- 
ing altogether  in  fable.  For  the  description  of  the 
Alps,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  which  terminates  the 
fourth  book,  his  authority  was  Poiybius. — ^The  fifth 
and  siaah  books  are  devoted  to  Italy.  The  sixth  eoda 
with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  power.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cisalpine  Gaol  and  Liguria,  Strabo  knew 
Italy  from  personal  observation,  rolybius  is  his  prin- 
cipal guide  among  the  writers  whom  he  cites,  partic- 
ularly for  Cisalpine  Gaul :  in  his  description  of  Ligu- 
ria he  quotes  also  from  Posidonius.  what  he  says 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  is  found  in  He- 
rodotus :  his  account  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  is 
probably  abridged  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 
In  treating  of  the  Etrurians,  he  makes  a  digression 
concerning  the  Pelasgi,  and  cites  Ephoros,  AnticUdes, 
and  others.  For  the  description  of  Etruria  he  haa  con- 
aulted  Poiybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Artemidorus.    In 

{riving  the  dimensions  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  he  re- 
eia,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  author  whom  he  merely 
cites  under- the  title  of  a  "  Chorograpber,"  but  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  Erstosthenes,  rolybius,  and  Ar- 
temidorus. This  is  a  Roman  writer,  for  his  measure- 
ments are  not  in  stadia,  but  in  miles ;  and  perbaps  he  is 
the  same  with  the  ^giippe  who  prepared  a  description 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  Augustus  caused  to  be 
placed  in  the  portico  commenced  by  hia  sister.  (P/tn., 
3,  %.)  Fabius  Pic  tor  and  Cecilius  are  his  authorities 
for  what  he  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Romans; 
and  for  the  rest  of  Central  Italy  and  Magna  Grocia, 
he  follows  Poiybius,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus,  Timsus, 
Apollodoros,  but,  above  all,  Antiochos  of  Syracuse. 
For  Sicily  he  cites  Posidonius,  Artemidoros,  Ephorus, 
and  Tiaoeus. — The  seventh  book  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  countries  situate  along  the  Ister  or 
Danube,  aod  inhabited  by  the  Germans,  Cimbri,  Gets, 
and  Taori :  it  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  regions  be- 
tween this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum, 
and  Epirua.  The  chapters  on  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
are  lost.  Here  Strabo  waa  unable  to  procure  as  good 
aothorities  as  in  the  preceding  books,  snd  he  himself 
confesses  that  he  was  wandering  in  the  dark.  Strabo 
aeons  to  have  had  under  his  eyes  an  historian  who 
treated  of  the  wara  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mane, and  who  was  subsequent  to  Cnear.  The  name 
of  thia  writer  appears  to  have  been  Asinius.  All  that 
Strabo  relatea  concerning  the  Cimbri  ia  taken  from 
Poei^oiuoa ;  for  Ephoraa  the  gnmniariaa,  ApoUodo- 


hm,  and  Hypiiemtes  of  Amisa  are  odIt  dtedf  for  ieO^ 
lated  facts.  The  two  letter  appear  to  have  left'histo- 
ries  of  the  war  with  Mithndatea.  Dlyhcnm  is  one  el 
the  countries  which  Strabo  himself  traversed. -^Fron 
what  he  says  on  the  sobject,  we  eee  that  in  Arislotle'a 
work  on  Governments,  the  constitutions  of  Acamania^ 
Megaris,  iEtolia,  and  Opuntia  were,  among  others^ 
considered.  Poiybius  and  Posidonius  have  supplied 
Strabo  with  his  materials  for  these  regions;  Tilieo- 
pompos  and  Ephorus  were  his  guides  in  £pirus<  and 
Philochorus  in  what  relatea  to  Dodona.  He  cites,  also^ 
a  certain  Cineas ;  but  whateter  he  drew  from  this  othem 
wise  unknown  author  has  perished,  with  the  end  of  tho 
book. — The  eighth  book,  and  the  two  immediately  fol« 
Ipwing,  contain  Gxeeee  in  general,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus in  particular.  In  the  description  of  Greece,  Sine 
bo  takes  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  basis.  In  the  eho» 
rognphical  part  he  consults  also  Ephorus  and  Polyb* 
ius ;  in  the  physical  part,  Posidonius  and  Hippaichus  « 
in  the  description  of  bays  and  harboon,  Artemidorua 
and  Timosthenes ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  draw* 
largely  on  his  own  information  as  a  traveller  in  thia 
countiy.  Passing  on  to  the  deecription  of  Elis,  be 
cites,  lor  the  fabuloua  ages.  Homer  and  his  eonunen- 
taton,  ApoUodorus,  aod  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  as-well 
aa  the  other  early  poeta ;  he  relies  principally,  howeveri 
upon  Ephorus.  The  other  writen  consulted  by  him 
for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesus  sre  Philochorua« 
Callisthenes,  Hellanicus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Theo* 
pompus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle.  What  be  says  of 
the  Achsan  league  is  taken  from  Poiybius.  The  die* 
tances  between  places  are  obtained  from  Artemidorua 
and  Eratostbeoes. — In  the  nhuh  book  he  describee 
Megaris,  Attica,  BoBOtia,  Phocis,  Iiocris,  and  Thessa* 
ly,  as  well  as  Hellas,  properly  so  called.  The  dimen« 
sions  of  Attica  are  taken  from  Eudoxus,  the  mathema^ 
tician ;  its  history  from  the  Atthidognphi,  among  whom 
he  cites  Philocnorus  and  Andron.  He  hss  consultedf 
also,  the  memoin  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  learning  the  condition  of  Attica  during  the  timer 
of  that  individual.  For  Bceotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis, 
Ephorus  and  othen  have  been  his  authorities.  What 
he  gives  respecting  Thessaly  is  a  kind  of  commentsiy 
on  those  passages  ui  Homer  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  Tbes8alians.-^The  tenth  book  is  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  Eubcsa,  Arcarnania,  iEtolia,  Crete, 
the  Cyclades,  Spondee,  dtc.  For  the  antiquities  of 
Eubcoa,  Homer  and  bis  commentaton  have  been  con- 
sulted; for  its  history,  Theopompus  and  Aristotle. 
When  he  treats  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia,  he  followe 
Homer  and  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  Alcnueonid,  which  Ephorus  had 
under  his  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  information 
were  ApoUodorus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Artemi- 
dorus. Before  passing  to  Crete,  Strabo  makea  a  long 
digression  respecting  the  Curetes.  Among  the  crowd 
of  writere  who  had  treated,  of  the  subject,  be  distiiH 
guishes  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  from  whom  he  appears 
to  have  derived  the  account  that  he  gives  respecting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Cretanb ;  he  refen,  alsoy 
to  Archemachus  of  Euboea,  an  historian  of  an  unkno?ni 
epoch,  cited  frequently  by  Athenans,  to  Pherecydes  of 
Scyros,  Acusilas  of  Ams,  who  save  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod,  and  to  Stesimbrotus  of 
Tbasos.  For  the  description  of  Crete  hisprincipal  ao- 
thokty  was  Sosicrates.  He  names  also  Eudoxus,  Ar- 
temidorus, Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  aod  Staphylos  of 
Naucretis.  What  relates  to  the  government  of  Crate 
ie  taken  from  Ephorus.  The  account  of  the  islands  of 
the  JBgean  is  the  result  of  Strabo's  own  observations, 
— ^Tbe  eUvenih  book  begina  the  description  of  Asia. 
Strabo  bounds  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  Tanais, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  is  now  the  Isthraos  of  Suex ;  but 
be  believed  it  to  be  much  less  extensive  then  it  is  in  re- 
ality. He  was  nnacquainted  with  the  vaat  ref(iona  of 
A^iktic  Roaaia,  aod  with  those  of  Cantsal  Abia  occq- 
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pied  by  Ttttar  ind  Mcuigiil  tribes :  be  knew  wMtUjA 

portioft  of  Southern  Aeit.  What  he  elates  respecting 
the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maotis  and  £  izioe,  is  drawn, 
for  the  most  pan,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  narra- 
tivee  of  travellers ;  perhaps,  idso,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observations.  For  the  measurement  of  distan- 
ces be  follows  Artemidorus.  In  relation  to  Iberia  and 
Albania,  Slrabo  consulted,  besides  Artemidorus,  the 
historisns  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  of  whom  Theophanes 
and  Posidonius  were  the  two  principal  ones.  To  theae 
must  be  added  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  and  Hypaicrates 
of  Amisa.  From  the  latter  is  tsken  the  disression  re- 
specting the  Amaxons.  In  his  description  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  Strabo  has  followed  very  bed  guides.  His  prej- 
udice against  Herodotus  prevented  him  from  following 
thai  historian,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  Caspian  is  a 
lake,  and  who  gives  its  dimensions  with  tolcrsble  accn- 
xacy.  The  opmion  which  made  it  a  gulf  of  the  North- 
em  Ocean  originated  very  probably  with  the  followers 
of  Aleiander,  who  were  either  deceived  as  to  its  na- 
ture, or  misled  by  nationsl  vanity.  The  chief  author 
of  Sirabo's  mistake  reUtive  to  the  Caspian  appears 
to  have  been  Patroclus,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus.  Pliny  states  that  this  navigator  entered 
into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  but  Strabo  corrects  Pliny's  error,  by  msking 
Patroclus  merely  conjecture  that  one  misht  sail  by  this 
route  to  India.  The  description  of  Hyrcania  and 
the  neighbouring  countriee  is  tsken  from  Patroclus, 
Eratosthenes,  Aristobulus,  and  Polycletus  ;  that  of 
the  Massagets  from  Herodotus ;  that  of  Bactriana 
firom  Eratosthenes.  For  Parthia,  Sirabo*s  authority 
was  ApoUodorus  of  Artemis,  whom  we  know  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  geographer,  but  who  would 
seem  to  have  lived  only  a  abort  time  before  him,  since 
he  hsd  written  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Ro* 
mans  and  Parthians.  An  extract  from  the  same  his- 
torian, on  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  is  slmost  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  given  us  respecting  this  state.  The 
exact  ideas  which  Strabo  has  in  relation  to  the  Oxns 
and  laxartes  are  owing  to  Patroclus  *,  the  fables  re- 
specting the  Derbices,  Csspii,  and  Hyrcanii  are  found 
in  Herodotus.  For  the  description  of  Media  he  cites 
Apollonides,  and  especially  Q.  Dellius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mare  Antony,  whom  Plutarch  mentions 
in  his  life  of  the  triumvir.  In  place  of  Q.  Dellius, 
some  editions  of  Strabo  have  the  corrupt  reading  Adel- 
phius.^In  the  twelfth  book  commences  the  description 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Strabo  finds  himself  in  the 
country  of  his  youth,  and  relatea  much  that  he  him- 
self had  seen.  As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  he  re- 
lies on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  Ephorus,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historians  of  the  Mithradatic  wars,  and 
particularly  Theophanes.  When  treating  of  the  Mys- 
ians,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Lydians,  he 
speaks  of  Xsnthus  the  Lydian,  and  of  Menecrates  of 
£lea,  bis  contemporary,  who  had  written  an  ^^Xkria- 
TTOvruiK^  irepioSoff  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  cities 
(irr/x  KTieeuv), — In  the  thirteenth  book  Strabo  returns 
towards  the  Propontis,  snd  describes  the  seacoast  from 
Cyzicus  to  Come,  comprehending  the  Troad  and  i£o- 
lis.  To  this  he  adds  sn  seconnt  of  Lesbos,  which  lies 
opposite.  From  thence,  turning  towards  the  interior, 
be  stops  by  the  way  at  the  cities  of  Pergamus,  Sardis, 
Hierapolis,  snd  some  others.  In  his  description  of 
the  Troad,  Homer  is  Strabo's  first  and  leading  author- 
ity ;  the  commentators  on  the  poet,  namely,  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus,  Damastes  of  Sigsum,  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
cus,  Scylaz,  aud  Ephorus,  occopv  the  second  rsnk. 
To  these  must  be  added  Callistbenes,  and  a  writer 
bom  in  this  country,  Bemetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  had 
written  thirty  books  on  sixty  verses  of  the  Iliad. 
From  this  author  is  taken  the  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.  (Ftd.  Scepsis.)  Ephoras,  Thucydides,  and 
Artemidorus  are  cited  for  distances ;  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  Hellanicus,  and  Meaecntes  are  the  auUiorities 
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for  the  difierant  thMriei  among  the  aodoili  i 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Trojans.— In  the  fimrteentk' book 
Strabo  is  still  occupied  with  Asia  Minor ;  he  describes 
Ionia,  with  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  Isle 
of  Rhodee,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and  the 
isle  of  Cypres.  The  sncjent  history  of  Ionia  ia  taken 
from  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  and  the  poeta,  such  as 
Mimnermus  and  Hippooax.  On  the  subject  of  the 
founding  of  Miletus,  our  author  cenaulted  Ephoroa ; 
and,  as  regards  the  colonies  planted  by  this  city,  An- 
azimines  of  Lampsacus.  The  history  of  Pcrfycraies 
is  taken  from  Herodotoa ;  that  of  the  Athenian  expo- 
dition  to  Samoa,  from  Thucydides.  In  the  account 
of  the  early  hiatory  of  Ephesos,  Artemidoms  is  follow- 
ed;  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities,  Pherecydes  of 
Scyroe,  and  Ephoras,  as  well  ss  the  poets.    The  his- 


toiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Peigamos,  and  of  the  attempt 
of  Aristonicus,  is  taken,  very  probably,  from  Poeido- 
nius.  Strabo  had  himaelf  visited  these  countries  and 
collected  materials ;  the  same  was  the  ease  with 
Rhodes.  For  Caria  he  obtained  accounU  from  the 
grsmmarian  ApoUodorus ;  but  especially  from  a  cer- 
tain Philip,  who  had  written  a  hiatory  of  the  early 
timea  of  Caria.  The  authority  for  Lycia  was  proba- 
bly Artemidoros,  whom  Strabo  cites  for  distences. 
What  he  sutes  respecting  Cilicia,  and  of  the  mat 
number  of  slaves  sent  from  that  country  to  the  slave- 
market  at  Delos,  in  order  to  supply  the  Roman  de- 
mand for  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings,  appears  to 
have  been  extracted  from  Posidonius.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  writer  from  whom  Strabo  obtained 
theae  particulars  was  subsequent  to  the  war  of  Pom- 
pey  with  the  pirates.  Strabo  then  enoagea  ib  a  dis- 
cussion sgainst  the  grammarian  ApoUodorus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  misunderstood  both  Homer  and 
Ephoras  in  many  things  relating  to  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  description  of  Cypras  he  coirects  Damastes  and 
Eratosthenes,  on  the  authority,  probably,  of  Artemi- 
dorus.— In  the  fifteenth  book  Strabo  commeocea  the 
description  of  Asia  beyond  Taurus,  or  Soathem  Asia; 
this  book  is  devoted  to  India  and  Persia.  Here  our 
author  describes  regions  which  he  never  saw.  He 
himself  acknowldUges  that  all  that  was  known  in  his 
day  respecting  India  was  full  of  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction. His  own  idea,  too,  concerning  the  shape  of 
this  country,  is  altogether  false  ;  he  represenu  it  as  a 
rhomboid,  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  which  j 
measured  3000  stsdia  (nearly  115  leagnes)  more  than 
the  eastern  and  western.  He  had,  consequently,  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  peninsula  of  Decen.  In 
the  whole  of  India  he  was  only  scooainted  with  three 
cities :  Taxila,  Patala,  and  Palibothra.  If,  however, 
the  geographical  information  relative  to  this  country 
be  meager  and  unaatisfactoiy,  the  deficiency  is,  in 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  very  full  aecooot 
that  is  given  of  the  manners  and  institotione  of  the 
people.  Besides  Eratosthenes,  who  is  his  prmcipsl 
guide,  Strabo  baa  derived  much  information  from  the 
historians  of  Alexsnder  and  his  successors,  particubr- 
ly  Patroclus  snd  Aristobulus,  whom  he  considers 
most  worthv  of  reliance  ;  sfter  them  he  ranks  M^gas- 
thenes  and  Nearchus  :  he  gives  little  credit  to  Onesie- 
ritus,  Daimachus,  and  Clitarchus.  In  treating  of  the 
course  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  the  opinion  of  Artemi- 
doms :  he  cites  the  account  given  by  Nicolaue  Damas- 
cenus  of  his  interview  with  the  ambassadora  sent  from 
Taprobana  to  Augustus :  he  quotes,  alao,  a  ceitaio 
Megillus,  who  hsd  written  on  the  culture  of  rice. — 
After  India,  Strabo  deecribea  the  Empire  of  Persis. 
He  comprehends,  under  the  name  of  Ariana,  the  pcov- 
incea  situate  between  the  Indus  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gatea  (Pybs  Caspi^)  to  the  enboo- 
chure  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  his  description  of  the 
coaaU  of  Persia  he  foUowa  Nearchna  and  Ooeeieritos ; 
and  with  rcffaid  to  the  countriee  in  the  interior,  be  re- 
Inariu,  that  he  hM  nothing  more  to  say  leapcctiag 
uigiiizea  oy  vjk./vj'^l^ 
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them  tban  Ento8tb«net  had,  who  htniMlf  deriTed  bn 
own  infonnatioii  from  the  hietoriene  of  Alexander. 
For  the  dimensions  of  the  coontry  he  cites  Beton 
and  Diognetes.  His  aothorities  for  the  description 
of  Persia  Proper  (or  Persis)  are  Eratosthenes  and 
Poljclitas  :  his  acconnt  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada 
is  borrowed  from  Aristobnlus,  and  is  found  also  ih 
Arrian.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  fire,  he  gives 
US  to  onderstand  that  he  has  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
ceremony,  since  he  remarks  that  Cappadocia,  a  prov- 
ince over  which  be  had  travelled,  contained  many  Ma- 
gi, or  worshippers  of  fire  {vvpatdoi).  The  remainder 
of  his  account  of  Persian  manners  is  taken  from  He- 
rodotns  and  Xenophon.  —  The  nxteenth  book  termi- 
nates the  acconnt  of  Asia  :  it  contains  a  description 
of  Assyria,  a  name  under  which  Sirabo,  besides  Adia- 
bene,  comprehends  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  ; 
to  this  succeeds  an  account  of  Syria,  together  with 
Phcenicia  and  Palestine  ;  and  last  of  all  comes  Arabia. 
The  description  of  Aturia,  or  the  Assyrian  province  in 
which  was  situate  the  city  of  Ninus,  is  taken  from  an 
historian  of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
Polyclitus,  and  Eratosthenes,  has  also  been  his  author- 
ity for  Babylonia.  What  be  states  concerning  the 
Parthian  empire  is  probably  taken  from  Posidonios ; 
for  mention  is  made,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  the  war 
waged  by  Pompey  against  Tigranes.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  stone  dikes,  by  which  the  Ae- 
syrians  h«i  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  is 
found  also  in  Arrian,  and  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Aristobulus  and  Nearchus.  The  picture 
of  Babylonian  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
drawn  by  Herodotus,  and  also  after  that  of  Posidonius. 
Strabo  had  thi veiled  in  Syria,  and  therefore 'speaks  of 
it  as  an  eyewitness.  He  gives  the  distances  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  ;  in  the  history 
of  the  Seleucide  he  follows  Posidonius.  We  find 
here  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Moees  and  the 
Jews,  taken  from  some  author  who  wrote  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. — What  Strabo  men- 
tions under  the  head  of  Arabia  is  Uken  from  Eratos- 
thenes, with  the  exception  of  the  account  that  is  given 
of  the  western  part  of  the  country ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  draWn  from  Artemidorua,  who  had  himself 
copied  it  from  Agatharchidas.  The  book  concludes 
with  accounts  derived  by  Strabo  from  conversations 
vrith  travellers,  particularly  with  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  visited  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Nabathsi,  and  in  company  with  iElius  GsUus,  with 
whom  Strabo  became  acquainted  in  Egypt. — The  S6V- 
enieenth  and  last  book  comprehends  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya^  which  we  call  Africa,  and  which  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrena'ica, 
Mauritania,  and  the  territoriea  of  Carthage.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinees  terminates 
ihe  work.  What  Strabo  relates  concerning  the  Nile 
is  obtained  from  Eratosthenes,  Eudoxus,  aiM  Arieton. 
Strabo,  moreover,  was  personally  eequainted  with  the 
course  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Cataracts.  Hia  ac- 
count of  the  Ptolemies  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
Poly  bins,  and  in  part,  very  probably,  upon  hia  contin- 
nator,  Posidonius.  In  the  narrative  of  Alexander's 
inarch  across  the  desert  to  thtf  orade  of  Ammon,  Stra- 
bo follows  Calliathenes  and  the  other  companions  of 
the  prince.  The  recital  of  Petronius,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ethio- 

?ians,  the  work  of  Agatharchidas,  and  the  history  of 
ierodotus,  are  the  sourees  whence  he  drawa  his  ma- 
terials for  an  account  of  the  countries  lying  to  the 
south  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  particu- 
larly the  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  takes 
Eratosthenes  for  his  guide,  and  for  the  distances,  Ar- 
temidorus ;  while  for  the  historical  portion,  Posido- 
niaa,  in  all  likelihood,  served  as  authority.  He  cites 
aUo  TimostbeoM  and  Iphiontee,  wriittctotbarwiee  un- 


known, who  had  treated  of  the  botny  of  Libya.  A^ 
though,  in  treatinff  of  Mauritania,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  two  Jubss,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  work  of  the  younger  on  Africa  ;  for,  had 
he  known  it,  he  would  certainly  have  fomished  us  with 
many  interesting  selections  relative  to  the  interior  of 
the  country. -^Tnere  exists  an  abridgment  er  Ghvestom^ 
athy  of  the  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subsequent' 
ly  to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  main  work 
has  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  come  to  v» 
in'  a  very  corrupt  state.  Besides  the  Chrestomathy^ 
several  collections  of  extFiCts  from  Strabo  have  reach^ 
ed  our  time  :  they  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  to  bo. 
found  in  European  libraries  By  the  help  of  theae,  tho 
text  of  the  large  work  might  be  still  farther  corrected^ 
— Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  &  continuation^ 
of  Polybius,  which  he  himself  cites  under  the  title  of 
'TirofivriftaTa  laropfiKa  {Historical  Memoirs),  Theso 
memoirs  were  carried  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  continuation  of  the  aame  historian  madv 
by  Posidonius  ;  for  it  appears  from  Plutarch  that  Hbm 
death  of  Cassar  was  mentioned  in  them. — Amoiw  the 
most  useful  editions  of  Strabo  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Casaubon,  Genev.,  1587,  fol,  reprinted  at  Paris  bf 
Morel,  sfter  the  death  of  Casaubon,  16S0,  fol. ;  that  of 
Almeloveen,  AnisL^  1708,  fol.,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
CassubOn's,  enriched  with  notes  from  vsrioos  scholars ; 
that  of  Siebenkeea,  continued  by  Tzsehucke,  and  af' 
ter  him  by  Friedemann,  but  never  completed.  Lips., 
1796-1818,  7  vols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Coray,  Paris, 
1810-19,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  last  contains  the  best 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  versiou,  but  is  accomjpa* 
nied  by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  by  Falconer,  1607,  % 
vols,  fol.,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typograpby,  but  & 
very  unfortunate  model  of  accurate  scholarship  :  it  i» 
noted  also  for  having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controver- 
sy between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  some  of  tho 
scholars  of  England.-^The  French  translation  of  Stra- 
bo, undertaken  at  the  command  of  ^vemment,  and 
executed  by  Du  Tbeil  and  Coray,  enjoys  a  high  repu« 
tation.  The  translation,  with  the  critical  and  histori* 
caj  notes,  was  assigned  to  the  two  scholars  just  named  ^ 
and  M.  Gossellin  bad  charge  of  the  formation  of  the 
maps  and  the  geogrsphicai  illustrations.  It  sppeared 
during  1806-20,  and  is  in  6  vols.  4to.  An  able  re- 
view  of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Qoarteriy,  vol.  5,  p, 
t73,  seqq.  {SchoU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  278, 
sefq  ) 

Strato,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrastos,  or  the 
peripatetic  school, of  which  he  took  charge  B.C.  286« 
and  who  continued  over  it  for  eighteen  years,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Ptolemy 
Fbiladelphus  made  him  hia  preceptor,  and  repaid  hie 
services  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty  talents.  In 
his  opinion  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essen- 
tially from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
snd  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached  that  ^stem 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  aeity  from  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  worid.  Cicero  states  that  this  philosopher 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  be  aeated  in  naturo,  • 
which  possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sensation 
and  fiffuro.  He  taught,  also,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  only  acta  by 
means  of  the  senses.  (Enfield^s  History  of  PhUoso- 
phy,  vol.  1,  p.  296,  seq  )— II.  A  physician  of  Bery- 
tua,  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus,  and,  Hke  him,  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  bleedinf.  He  became  the  head  of 
a  school.  {SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  408.)- 
HI.  A  licentious  poet,  a  native  of  Sardis.  Many  epi 
grame  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
{8ch»U,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  ^  66.) 

SrBATOir.     Vid.  Strato. 

SoATORien,  wife  of  Antioeboi  L  (Soter),  king  ot 
uigiiizea  oy  vJifiS^p^LV. 
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SftiA,  tad  pravioiMly  Om  wif«  of  BtlMeaM.  (Cmk- 
riuit  mnazk*  at  Uie  commencement  of  tbe  article  An- 
tiocbaa.) 

STBATONieiA,  I.  a  city  of  Caria,  between  AUbanda 
and  Atlinda,  and  one  of  the  three  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  the  conntrf .  It  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  Antiochos  Soter,  and  called  after  his 
wife  Stiatonice.  The  modem  E$kihiM$ar  marks  the 
ancient  aite.  It  would  seem  from  Stephanas  of  Dyzan- 
tiom  («.  9.  'Exar^ffta),  that  an  earlier  city  called  Irdias, 
and  also  Hecatesia  snd  Cfarysaoris,  occupied  the  spot 
where  Stratonicea  was  afterward  foanded.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  restorations  by  Hadrian,  this  latter 
city  received  the  name  of  Hadnanopolis,  but  did  not 
long  retain  it.  {Hientd.-^Straho,  W^,'—Polyb.^  30, 
19.— F/m.,  6,  29.)  Ptolemy  givea  the  name  of  the 
place  as  Stratonice.  {Ltake*9  Ttrnf^  p.  236.  — CAi«- 
miUt  Antiq.  Asial.,  p.  156.)— II.  A  city  near  Mount 
Tanros,  called  Straionieea  ad  Tamrum  (IrparovUeia 
i  Kp6c  r^  Tavp9),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 
{Straho,  I.  c.) 

Stbatohis  ToBRis,  a  city  of  Judsa,  afterward 
called  Cssarea  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
{ViL  Caisarea.) 

STBoirof  LB,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  or  the  first  of 
the  iEolis  Insula  to  the  northeast.  It  was  called 
Strongyle  (Irpoyyv^tf)  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
its  round  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem 
same  StronMi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary 
volcano,  which  is  the  only  one  known  whose  erap- 
tions  are  continued  and  uninterrapted.  The  island  is, 
in  &ct,  merely  a  single  moonuin,  whose  base  is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  crater  is  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  it  is  now  on  the  side.  From  various  tee- 
imonies  collected  by  Spsllanxani,  he  concludea  that 
he  volcano  has  burned  for  more  than  a  century  where 
it  now  does,  without  any  sensible  change  in  its  situa- 
tion. The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  tMt  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  Stromboli  is  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  sabtetraneous  confla- 
grstions,  and  rarefied  by  eUstic  gaseous  substances, 
arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  extending  itself 
on  the  sides  in  lava  and  scoria,  has  fohned  an  island 
of  its  present  size.  The  earliest  eruptions  of  Strom- 
boli,  authenticated  by  historical  accounts,  are  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  by  about  290  years,  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  {Schol.  4id 
ApoU.  Rhod.,  4,  761.)  It  bumed,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  this  latter  pe- 
riod, a  long  succession  of  ages  ensued,  during  which, 
from  the  want  of  biatorical  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Stromboli.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  again  know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  has  con- 
tinued to  do  to  the  present  thne.  The  ancienta  made 
this  island  the  residence  of  .^ESolus,  monarch  of  the 
winds ;  and  Pliny  givea  us  the  germe  of  the  whole  fa* 
ble  when  be  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three 
days  befbr^and,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what 
winds  were  going  to  blow.  (PA(n.,  3,  8.) — Strongyle 
wss  inhabit«i  aa  early  as  the  days  of  Thucydides. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  StrcmboU  did  not  con- 
lain  more  than  two  hundred  inhabitanta ;  but  at  pres- 
ent more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single 
town.  {Manners,  Oeogr,,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  465.— JtfiO. 
ie-Brwi,  vol.  7,  p.  760.) 

StbopbIdbs,  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Elis, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea.  They  were  two  in  number,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cypa- 
rissa.  {Sirab.,  869.)  They  were  first  called  Plota, 
hut  took  their  name  of  Strophadea  from  the  circum- 
■unce  of  Zetea  and  Calaia,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having 
retwmed  from  thence  (arpe^i  '*  io  ium**)  after  they 
had  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from  the  taMe  of  Pbin- 
ens.  iApoU.Rhod.,^j2i^&.)  Accordins  to  the  seho- 
liaat,  however,  the  iilaiida  weia  lo  caUed  becaoae  the 
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sonB  of  BcfMBB  tMflud  to  Jupiter  i5iMiia%  whoieaU 
tar  stood  on  a  promontory  of  Cepfaallenia,  tod  tup- 
plicated  him  for  aid  to  overtake  the  Harpies.  (Heyae, 
ad  ApoUod.,  1,  7,  21.) — ^These  islands  aie  known  to 
navigators  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Stri^ 
ve/t.    (Oanwr'f  Aw.  Oreece^  vol  3,  p.  121.) 

'StbophIds,  I.  a  king  of  Phocis.  He  mamed  a  sis- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  After  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  iEgw- 
thus,  the  king  of  Phocis  educsted  at  his  own  bouie, 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  ElecUa  had 
secretly  removed  from  the  dsgger  of  his  moiber  aod 
her  adulterer.-  {Pausan.,  2,  29. — Hygin,,  fah.,  1, 
17.)— II.  A  eon  of  Pyladea  by  Electra,  the  sister  of 
Orestea. 

Stb  vMoif ,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  forming  the  bo!U)d- 
ary  of  thst  country  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  (Sq^I.* 
Penpl.,  p.  27.)  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Sco* 
mius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Psonians,  the  Msdi,  Sinti, 
and  Edones,  which  were  Tbracian  tribes,  falls  into  ibe 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  the  name  of  Stiymooi- 
cue,  now  6o^o  dt  Con/esfo.  (S/ra^,331.)  Pliny 
states,  that  the  Stiymon  had  its  source  in  Mount  He- 
mes, and  that  it  formed  seven  lakes  before  it  proceed- 
ed on  its  coarse  (4, 10).  The  Strymon  gave  its  Dane 
to  a  wind  which  was  prevalent  in  the  gulf  into  which 
that  river  discharges  itself,  and  blew  with  sreat  vio- 
lence from  the  north.  (/f«ro<2.,8,  118.)  The  Suy- 
mon  waa  also  celebrated  for  iu  eels.  {Antipk.,  of, 
Athgii.j  7,  64.)  According  to  Lucas,  the  modem 
name  of  this  stream  is  KarasmL^  or  the  "  Black  River  ;'^ 
but  some  mape  term  it  the  river  of  Orphano,  from  a 
small  town  near  its  mouth.  {Cramer^s  Anc.  GraUj 
vol.  l,p.  289.) 

SrYMFHALie,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  sooth  of 
Orestis,  and  annexed  to  the  former  country  upon  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romana.  (Ltv ,  45, 
30.)— II.  Paltts,  a  lake  of  Arcadia,  near  the  town  of 
Stymphalus,  and  once  the  fabled  haunt  of  birds,  thence 
called  Stymphalidea.  {ApoUod.,  2,  5,  6.— ScAo/.  ai 
ApoU.  Rkod.,  2, 1064.)  Paoaanias  imagines  thai  these 
came  from  Arabiai  as  there  existed  some  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country  fS,  22).  The  Styinphalides, 
confoonded  by  others  with  the  Harpies,  are  said  to  feed 
on  human  fleah,  and  were  fabled  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules*  The  Stymphalian  lake  wss  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  thie  Erasinoe,  a  small  riTer 
of  Argolis.  (Herod.,  6,  76.— iStraAo,  371.)  The  Em- 
peror  Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
fountain  in  the  Stymphalian  territory  to  Conntb. 
(Cromer'a  AneierU  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  309.) 

StymphIlvs,  a  town'  of  Arcadia,  northeast  of  Or* 
chomenus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Achaia.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  annexed  to  Argolis  by  the 
votontary  choice  of  ita  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  an  Ar- 
cadian town  al  the  epoeh  of  the  Trojan  war,  hariog 
been  founded,  according  to  the  traditiona  of  the  coantrj, 
long  before  that  period  by  Stymphaloa,  a  deecendaot 
of  Areas.  (FBusan.,  8,  22. )  lu  antiqaity  ie  alao  al^ 
teated  hy  Pindar,  who  calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia. 
iOiymp.,  6,  167.)  The  remains  of  Stymphalus  axe 
about  an  honr  to  the  west-southwest  of  Zaaraka,  and 
sund  upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  the  northeast 
side  of  the  lake.  (Cranur^M  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
309.) 

Sttz,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oeeanos  and  Tethya.  She 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  Victory,  Strang 
Lock  (Z^Aor.— ifcyse  ad  ApoUod.,  1,  8, 4>  not.  eni.}, 
and  Violence.  (ApoUod,,  L  c.>— II.  A  celebrated  tot- 
rent  in  Arcadia,  which  precipitated  iUelf  over  a  rocky 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  Nooacris,  to  join  the  river 
Crathie.  The  waters  of  the  Styx  were  eaid  to  be  poi- 
eottooe,  and  to  posaesa  the  property  of  dieeolving  met- 
•b  and  other  haid  sabetancea  exposed  to  their  actico. 
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Th0  only  tiuQg  in  wbidi  it  eoM  Im  ke|it  wat  a  mule's 
hoof ;  every  ofchei  Jtind  of  veaeel  split  immedisM^  oo 
reoeiTing  it.  Hence,  ssy  the  aocieot  writeis,  it  wis 
in  a  mato's  hoof  that  some  of  tiiis  water  was  seot  to 
Asia  by  Antipater,  for  the  porpose  of  poisoning  Alex- 
ander. {Plin.,  30, 53.— iS/iaai,  H.  A^  10, 40.— Jus* 
<m,  13,  14w— Qittia.  CwrL,  10,  \0,  ftb.-Stneci 
Qu<uL  Nat,,  3, 25.— Fimtv.,  8, 3.— Forro,  ap.  &itifi., 
c.  7.)  Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  assembled  in  this  quarter  the  Arcadian  chiefs 
whom  he  had  united  in  a  plot  against  thst  city,  and 
made  them  swear  by  this  "  infernal"  stream  that  tb^ 
would  persevere  in  their  resolutions.  The  historian 
describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  es  a  spanty  rill,  distilling 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hollow  basin  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  (6,  75).  Pausanias,  however,  represents 
the  Stvx  as  falling  from  one  of  the  most  elevated  sum- 
miu  that  he  had  ever  seen  (8,  17,  5),  and  this  sUte- 
ment  agreea  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers. 
(  Fon  Siaekeiberg,  La  Oreee,  Vues  pt/toresfves,  dec., 
itvrcts.  zvii..  Parity  1831. — PouyumUe^  Voyage  de 
Ut  Grice,  vol.  5,  p.  458.)  On  comparing  the  language 
of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Pausaniaa  in  another  pas- 
sage (8,  18,  2),  it  would  appear  that  the  historian 
merely  speaks  of  the  Styx  after  it  has  descended  from 
the  moonuin-height.  The  modern  name  of  the  Styx 
is  Moprtmero,  or  **  Blsck  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  over  which  it 
flows.  {Von  Siackelbergj  L  c, — PouqwmlU,  L  c.) 
Various  etymok>gies  are  assigned  for  the  ancient  name. 
Servios  derives  it  from  the  haiefiU  and  gloomy  nature 
of  the  stream  {and  tov  arvyepo&.^-'Serv.  ad^  Virg., 
JBn.,  6,  133).  According  to  another  account,  wImo 
Ceres,  in  the  course  of  her  wandering  to  recover  her 
loat  daughter,  was  pursued  by  Neptune,  and  compelled 
t4>  change  herself  into  a  mare,  she.xame  to  this  Arcsr 
dian  stream,  and,  having  beheld  her  ritered  form  in  it, 
was  ao  disffusted  at  the  sight  that  she  regarded  ito  wa- 
ters with  hatTei%  snd  made  them  black  of  hue  {karv- 
yifoi  re  jccu  ro  i6ap  /ti?MV  kirohfoe. — P^oL,  Htptuut., 
op.  Phot.,  cod.,  190  ;  vol.  I,  p.  148,  ed.  BeiU.).~JII. 
A  fabulous  river  of  the  lower  world,  the  idea  oif  which 
was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Styx  of  Area- 
die.  It  waa  said  to  encompass  the  lower  region  nine 
thnes  in  its  winding  course  (Virg.,  Georg,,  4,  480), 
and  ia  described  by  the  poets  as  s  broad,  dull,  and  shig- 
gish  stream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
"Stygian  lake"  (JEn.,  6,  134),  '*  Stygian  fen"  {JBn,, 
•,  3^),  and  the  like,  so  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  the  gods  rcgsrded  this 
stream  with  ao  much  reverence  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  swear  by  it,  and  deemed  such  an  oath  the 
most  binding  in  its  nstore.  (^n.,  6,  834.)  If,  how- 
ever, any  deity  ever  violated  an  oath  thus  taken,  the 
ponishment  was  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  and  the  loss  of  all  heavenly  privileges 
far  the  spsce  of  ten  whole  years.  Hesiod,  in  a  curious 
passage  of  the  Theogony,  gives  the  particulars  of  this 
punishment  very  minutely,  but  makes  it  spply  to  the 
ease  of  celestial  peijory  in  general,  not  merely  (o  the 
violation  of  an  oath  Uken  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
Dver.  According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
gods  is  guilty  of  perjury.  Iris  is  seot  down  to  Hades, 
and  brings  up  thence,  in  a  golden  vase,  some. of  the 
chilling  wster  of  this  celebrated  stream.  The  offend- 
ing-deity  ia  compelled  to  swallow  the  noxious  draught, 
aM  thereupon  he  lies  outstretched  for  one  whole  yesr, 
without  sense  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar 
and  ambroaia.  At  the  end  of  this  year  other  troubles 
are  in  store  for  him.  For  nine  whole  yeara  is  he  now 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  sods,  neither  attemd- 
ing  at  the  council  of  Jove  nor  partaking  of  the  banquet 
In  the  tenth  year  hie  punishment  ends,  snd  he  is  rs- 
stoted  to  his  former  privileges.  (HeM.,  Theog.,  783, 
MStf. — Compare  Horn.,  12.,  14,  373.— ifiwne,  adloe.) 
SoAo^  the  «i|ddess  ef  Pemiaeioii,  c^M  Pidw 


(Ilsitfw)  by  the  Greeks.  Hermesianaz  ntde  her  oaft 
of  the  Graces.    {Hennis.,  ap.  Pauaan.,  9,  35.) 

SoASTQS,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Indue 
near  the  modem  city  of  Attack.  D'Anville  makes  the 
modern  name  of  the  Suastus  to  be  the  SuwU,  Man- 
nert  supposes  this  to  b^  the  same  river  with  that  called 
Choaspm  by  Strabo  axid  Curtius,  and  the  name  Suaa<> 
tiis,  which  is  used  hy  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  {Monncrt,  Gtogr^t  vol.  6,  pt» 
1,  p.  30.) 

SoBLicios  Poms,  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  the  river,  of  all  the  bridges 
thrown  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  waa  called  Sulh 
Ucnu  because  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting  on 
pileo  or  stakes  {suUM.-^Fesi.,  s.  v.  Suhliaui),^ 
This  bridge  was  built  by  Ancus  Msrcius  (Xits.,  1, 33), 
but  was  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  defended  by  Horatius  Coclee 
sflainst  the  forces  of  Porsenna.  For  some  centuries. 
after,  thia  bridge  waa,  through  motives  of  religious  feel- 
ing, kept  consuntly  in  repair  with  the  same  materials 
of  which  it  had  been  originally  framed,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  e  single  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  lesrn  from  Dio  Cassius  (60, 9),  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  it  was  rsbuilt  of  stonet 
by  the  oensor  Paulus  i£milius  Lepidus.  {Pluk,  Vit>. 
Num.)  Julius  Capitolinos  states  (c.  8)  that  it  wa« 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  marble.  {Cramer^a 
Ane,  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  467.) 

SoBOXEA,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy  parte 
of  ancient  Rome.  If,  however,  the  Suburra  waa  ojie 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  aUo  the 
most  prafligste.  {Propert,,  4,  7,  16,  acq. — Horat.g 
Epod,,  6,  67.— Afar/to/,  6,  66.)  The  t^m  Suburni 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  thsl  of  Rome, 
especially  by  Juv^naL  (&U,  8,  5.— A.,  10,  155.> 
Julius  Ceessr  is  said  to  have  first  lived  in  this  part  o{ 
Rome,  and  in  rather  an  humble  dwelling.  (StM^on.^ 
Vit,  JuL,  46.)  Varro  gives  various  etymologies  foe 
the  name  (L.  !•.,  4,  8\  but  they  sll  sppear  ttnsatia&&^ 
toiy.    (Crarmer^o  Ane.  JuUyi  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

SooRo,  I.  now  JCuoar,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tun^ 
conenais,  in  the  territory  of  the  ContesUni.  It  rises  in 
Mount  Idubeds,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
(Mela,  3,  6.— Pirn.,  3,  3.)— II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenaia,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Edetani,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sucre.  It  lay  between  Carthago 
Nova  and  the  river  Iberus.  It  wss  in  ruins  as  esrly  se 
the  days  of  Pliny.  The  modem  Cvllera  marks  ita 
site.    (P/m.,  3,  S^Lw.,  38,  36.— W.,  39,  19.) 

SoissA,  I.  Pometia,  an  ancient  Volscian  city,  the 
site  of  which  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhooi 
of  the  Pomptins  Pslodes,  to  which  it  gave  name* 
Thia  town  was  Uken  and  sacked  by  Tarquinius  Sor 
perbus,  snd  the  booty  is  said  to  have  furnished  bioa 
with  the  means  for  bying  ths  foundation  of  the  Capi* 
toL  (Xtv.,  1,  58.)  It  wss  sgain,  at  a  later  neriod, 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  consul  Servilius,  and  froo^ 
thst  period  we  lose  all  tracSs  of  it  in  history.  Suessa 
Pometia  was  a  colony  of  Alba,  according  to  Dionysius 
(1,  4)  and  Virgil  {£%.,  6^  773.— Crantfr'*  Ane*  Italy 
vol.  8,  p.  95,  aeq,y-^lL  Auninca,  the  capital  of  the 
Aorunci.    (Va2.  Aurunei.) 

Suxssidnis,  a  people  of  Gsllia  Belsics,  between 
the  Remi,  Veromandni,  Yadooasses,  Meldi,  and  Cata>i> 
laeni.  Their  capital,  Augusta,  afterward  Suessiones, 
now  Sainons,  stands  on  Oxona,  now  the  Aien$» 
They  were  subdued  by  Cssar;  (C««.,  B.  G.,  8,  6.^ 
lis.,  Bpii.,  104  — Pi»«.,  4, 17.) 

Suvromus,  I.  C.  Paulinua,  a  Roman  commander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  upon  the 
Mauri,  and  was  the  first  Romsn  general  thst  crossed 
Mount  Atlas  with  sn  srmy.  He  commanded  subsor 
quently  in  Britain,  snd  there  cruifasd  a  dan^rous  rsr 
beUioD.    He  wrote  an  account  f  f  his  campaign  in  Afr 
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iiea.-*n.  Tlrtoqwlhit,  a  Roman  hisUMrian,  bom  about 
the  beg[ioniiig  of  the  reiffa  of  Vespasian.  His  father, 
Saetonias  Lenss,  was  tr»ane  of  the  thifteentb  legion 
in  the  war  of  (Xho.  The  son  followed  at  Rome  the 
profession  of  a  grammarian  end  rhetorician.  He  be- 
eame  intimately  acquainted  with  the  yoanger  Pliny, 
who  recommended  him  to  Trajan,  and  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  the  Jut  triwrn  Uberorum^ 
though' he  hsdj  in  fact,  no  issue.  Under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  {MagitUr 
Epistolarum),  but  was  degraded  from  this  post'  for 
having  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Empress  Sabi- 
ne. The  yesr  of  his  death  is  not  known.— 'The  prin* 
eipal.work  that  remains  to  us  of  Suetonius  is  his  Bi- 
ography of  the  first  twelve  Cessars.  In  some  manu- 
scripts these  lives  are  divided  into  eight  books,  an  ar- 
nagement  most  probably  made  by  the  copyists.  The 
object  of  Suetonius  was  not  so  much  to  give  a  history 
ef  the  political  and  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  each  of  these  princes,  as  to  delineate  their 
private  characters,  their  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  life.  His  narratives  do  not 
follow  a  chronologicsl  order :  the  division  is  rather  one 
lesuUing  directly  from  the  subject  matter  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  each  emperor,  his  manner  of  lifs, 
•ecupatiens,  amusements,  dec.  Suetonius  traces  his 
characters  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and,  according  to 
8t  Jerome,  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they 
lived;  **pari  UberUUe  ac  ipsi  tixerunl"  Like  Plu- 
tarch, he  seems  to  have  collected  his  materials  from 
eeveial  very  different  authorities ;  but  he  had  one 
•groat  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographei  in  the  so- 

Crior  knowledge  which  he  naturally  possessed  of  the 
vs  and  usages  of  the  Romans ;  so  that  on  those  sub- 
jects his  testimony  is  much  more  tmstworthy.  We 
do  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  has  been  sometimes  brought  against  him ;  on 
Jhe  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Casars  with  great  impartiality ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  the  fauk  of  Soetontas  if  (heir  vices 
•eeem  to  preponderate.  He  merely  gives  a  plain  and 
candid  account  of  facts,  many  of  them  otherwise  un- 
known, but  of  the  greatest  importance  for  history. 
His  style  is  simple,  concise,  and  correct,  without  either 
ornament  or  affectation. — Besides  these  biographies, 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account  of  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  aad  a  fragment  of  a  similsr 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoricians.  To  him  also  are  as- 
cribed lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Juven^,  and  Persius.  These  are  probably  sup- 
posititious. Suetonius  wrote  also  other  works,  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Greeks,  on  Rome  and  its  institutions, 
A  genealogy  of  Roman  families,  dec,  but  these  sre  all 
ttst.^-The  beet  editions  of  Suetonius  are,  that  of  Pi- 
Jscus,  Leo9ari.,  1714, 3  vols.  9vo ;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
€.  Bat.^  17ftl,  %  vole.  6vo ;  that  of  Ernesti,  Ltjw., 
1775,  %  vols.  8vo ;  but  fwrtieolariy  that  of  Crosius, 
LipM.,  1816-18,  3  vols.  8vo.  {SckSU,  HtML  LU, 
Bom.,  vol.  8,  p.  887.) 

SuSvi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
•f  many  tribes,  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of 
the  countfy,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sinus  Codanus. 
Among  4he  separate  tribes  composing  this  nation, 
Ptolemy  enumerates  the  Langobardi,  Semnones,  and 
Antfli.  The  Cstti,  Marcomaani,  Ubii,  Sygambri,  dec., 
vrere  often  ineloded  under  the  sane  general  appella- 
tion. In  process  of  time,  the  names  4>f  4he  several 
tribes  became  gradually  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevt 
iess  and  less  frequent,  until  the  teem  became  fixed  as 
a  designation  of  those  that  had  settled  in  what,  at  the 
present  di^,  is  denominated  Suahia.  (.Ca«.,  B.  G.^ 
4, 1,  ^eqq.^Tae.,  'Germ,,  38,  46.— iVtny,  4,  14.— 
Peru.,  Man.  Otrm.  Hift.,  1,  100,  S83,  519.)  Lu- 
can calls  them  Flavi,  from  their  having,  in  general, 
reiSitk  hair,  which  their  name  it  iikofriae  said  .to  lig- 
si^.  (LiK»m«,*l^ 
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SoiOAs,  a  Greek  lezicogfapher,  of  whom  to  litde 
is  known  that  some  have  doubted  whether  a  person  of 
this  name  ever  existed.  His  name,  however,  is  found 
in  all  the  MSS.  of  his  Lexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned 
by  EosUthius  in  his  conunentary  on  Homer.  He 
seems  to  have  flourished  between  800  and  1026  A.D. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  from  various 
authors.  It  differs  essentially  from  other  woika  of 
this  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  explanation  of  words, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  extracu  from  their  works. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  uniformity  of  style  which 
prevails  in  the  biographical  notices,  it  haa  been  con- 
jectured that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  some 
Onomaaticon ;  and,  from  an  expression  which  he  him- 
self uses  in  the  article  Hesychius,  some  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
bis  chief  materials.  In  making  his  compilation,  hew- 
ever,  Suidas  has  shown  great  negligence,  and  a  tolsl 
want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent.  He  cites  from 
vitiated  and  corrupt  readings ;  he  confounds  individ- 
uals and  authors  ;  and  oftentimes  his  citations  do  not 
prove  what  be  intends.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  have  been  the  canse 
of  many  of  these  errors.  Notwithstanding  iu  emn 
and  imperfections,  it  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  a  store- 
house of  all  sorts  of  eradition.  It  fomishee  an  ac- 
count of  poets,  orators,  historians,  dbc.,  with  many 
passages  from  ancient  authors  whose  works  are  lost. 
The  best  edition,  until  of  late,  used  to  boJtbat  of  Kos- 
ter,  CmOab.,  1706,  3  vols.  fol.  In  1834,  however, 
a  new  edition  of  Kuster*s  woric  appeared  from  the 
Clarendon  press,  Ox/or<^,'in  8  vols,  fol.,  by  Gaisfoid, 
which  is  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  the  former. 
In  the  same  year,  Bernhardy,  a  German  scholar,  cook- 
meoced  re-editing  Gaisford's  labours,  in  the  4to  fonn, 
at  the  Halle  press.  This  latter  work  is  still  in  a  coarse 
of  publication.  (HajfrnMnn,  Lex.  Bibtiograpk.,  voL  3, 
p.  650 SckoU,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  389.) 

Sdionks,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  famed  for  their 
skill  in  nsvigatien  as  i^rly  as  the  days  of  Tscitos 
{Germ.,  44).  They  Were  the  eariiest  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  called  Sweden,  which  countrv  in  early 
times  was  called  Smar.  From  them  Sweden,  in  the 
middle  ages,  received  the  appellation  of  Sveonland  aad 
Sueonia.  {Bisehof  und  MolUr,  Wdrterb.  der  Geogr., 
p.  936.) 

SoLLA.     Vid.  Sylla. 

SuLMo,  I.  a  city  of  Latiom,  which  atood  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  SermanetU  VeeehuL  ft  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  piece  of  the  same  name  sitii- 
ated  among  the  Peligni.  Virgil  probablv  allodes  to  it 
when  he  gives  the  name  of  Sulmo  to  a  Lstin  ^ 


{£n.,  10,  617.)  In  Pliny's  time  no  vestige  of  it  re- 
mained.*-!!.  A  city  ef  the  Peligni,  about  seven  miles 
southesst  of  Corfinium,  now  Sulmtme.  It  vras  the 
birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
thajt  fact  in  more  than  one  passage.  The  improbahia 
story  of  its  having  been  founded  by  Solymoa.  a 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEoesa,  wfakfa 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (Fm/.,  4,  79),  is  re-echoed 
by^ilius  Italicus  (9,  76).  We  learn  from  Floras  (8, 
21)  that  this  city  was  oxpoeed  to  all  the  vengeance  «f 
Sylla  for  having  been  attsched  to  the  csuse  of  Meli- 
us. It  was  not*  however,  destroyed  by  that  geoorai, 
since  we  soon  after  hear  of  its  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Cnsar,  together  with  Corfininm.  {BeiL 
Oto.,  1,  16.)  Froniinus  sUtos  that  it  was  a  BAooan 
colony.    iCrumer^s  Ane.  lud^,  vol.  1,  p.  334.) 

SuLf  ifl^A,  a  poetess  in  the  time  of  Demitian*  who 
wrote  a  <poem  on  the  banishment  of  the  philoet^phera 
by  that  emperor.  We  have  aemaining  a  Satiie  in 
seventy  verses,  eatitled  **  De  edieU  Domitimm,  fmm 
PhUanpkoe  urhe  ^eeerit."    It  is  found  in  n^any  edt- 

ns  of  Persius  and  Jovenai,  and  even  of  Ansomoa. 
Xhia  ie  Apposed  to  bO|  ifi  ihcty  the  pndnctioii  «f  SbI- 
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pttia.  (BSAr,  GtmX  lOm,  hit.,  p.  181.)  Hm  SdIp 
pitia  herv  alladad  to  mast  not  be  coDfoanded  with 
another  in  the  time  of  Tiballoe.  To  the  Utter  are  to- 
cribed  by  some  critics  a  portion  of  the  elegiea  in  the 
foorth  book  of  TibuUoe,  namely,  from  the  Sd  to  the 
12th  induaifo.  {Bartke,  Ai^ert.y  69,  l^.-^Brwek- 
Ima,  U  TilmU.,  p.  884.) 

SuLPiTfi  Lii,  I.  MiiiidriSt  by  P.  Salpttine,  the  trib- 
une, A.U.C.  866.  It  ordained  that  the  proaecntion 
of  the  Mithradatic  war  ahoold  be  taken  from  Sylla  and 
vested  in  Msrias. — U.  Another,  de  Senmtu,  by  Senrioa 
Sulpitias,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  666.  It  reqsired  that 
no  senator  ahoold  contract  a  debt  o?er  8000  denaiii 
(tSOO).— III.  Another,  de  CimUUe,  by  P.  Sulpitius, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  666.  That  the  Italian  allies, 
who  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  had 
been  formed  into  ei^ht  new  tribes,  should  be  distribu- 
ted througbont  the  thirty-five  old  tribes  ;  and  also  that 
the  manumitted  alaves,  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only 
ID  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  thel  tribes. 

SoLptTlA  Gbns,  a  distinguished  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  the  two  principal  hnnches  of  which  were  the 
Camerini  and  Galb«. 

SoLpiTioa,  I.  Servius  SulpHioe  Rufos,  a  distin- 

Siished  patrician,  brother*  in-law  of  C.  Licinias  Stole, 
e  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  filled  many  important  offices  in  the  state.  Sul- 
pitius was  four  limes  military  tribune  with  consular 
power ;  the  last  of  these  times  in  400  B.G.— II.  Ser- 
vius Sulpitias  P0tk:u8,  was  consul  B.C.  363,  with  Li- 
cinius  Stole.  -Scenic  exhibitions  are  said  to  have 
been  first  given  during  this  year,  and  it  was  during 
this  same  year  that  Sulpitius  drove  a  nail  into  the 
aide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  account  of  the  ceas- 
ing of  a  pestilence. — ^IIl.  Pablius  Sulpitius  Saverio, 
was  consul  B.C.  879,  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  de- 
feated Pyrrbus  at  Aseulum.*-iy.  Servius  Sulpitius 
Galba.  (Vid.  Galba  II.  sod  III.)— V.  Caius  Sulpitius 
GalluB.  ( Ftd.  Gallus  I.>— VI.  Publius  Sulpitius,  a  trib- 
una  of  the  commons  in  182  B.C.,  and  a  person  of 
most  turbulent  character.  As  a  partisan  of  Marius, 
he  bfouflht  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the 
charge  of  the  war  against  Mithradates,  and  to  vest  it  in 
Marius.  He  also  proposed  another  law  respecting  the 
lulian  allies.  (  Yid,  Sulpitia  Lex  III.)  While  these 
matters  were  pending,  be  parsded  the  atreets,  sur- 
xounded  by  srmed  bands,  and  a  set  of  ruffians  whom 
he  called  his  anti-senate :  the  Italians  also  streamed 
in  extraordinary  numbers  to  the  city,  to  await  the  pas- 
aage  of  the  law  in  which  they  were  interested^  On 
their  first  insertion  into  the  register  of  citizens,  eight 
new  tribes  had  been  created  for  them,  whose  suffrages 
were  only  then  demanded  when  the  old  five-and- thirty 
gave  no  decision.  Sulpitius  now  proposed  by  his  law 
to  distribute  them  throughout  all  the  tribea.  Rome 
became  thereupon  a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot ; 
both  parties,  the  old  citizens  and  the  lulians,  fought 
with  sticks  and  clubs  in  the  streets  and  forum ;  and 
the  law  was  near  being  passed  by  force,  when  Sylla, 
who  remained  at  Rome,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
•enatorial  party.  The, senate  was  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  and  regularly  besieged  by  the  peo- 
ple because  it  had  caused  to  be  announced  the  meas- 
ure usual  in  extreme  confusion  of  an  interruption  of 
all  public  business.  In  the  tumult  that  arose,  Sylla's 
«on-itt*law  waa  slain ;  his  colleague  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  Svlla  himself, 
to  save  his  life,  was  compelled  to  take  off  the  reatric- 
tion  upon  public  buainess  merely  to  be  let  out  of  the 
city.  He  betook  himself  to  his  army,  while  Sulpitius 
cmned  his  law,  and  the  appointment  also  of  Manus  in 
Sylla's  stesd.  aa  commander-in-chief  sgainat  Miihra- 
datee.  Sylla  now  marched  upon  Rome,  and  the  city 
was  stormed  like  a  hostile  town.  Sulpitius  the  trib- 
une perbhed,  a  price  hsving  been  set  upon  his  head, 
and  liaiitts  hinaelf  nairowTy  escaped  being  taken. — 


Vn.  Servfiof  Snlpilifia  R«fiia»  a  contemporaiy  and 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  law* 
yera  of  his  time.  He  bad  been  a  pupil,  in  judicial 
stodiea,  of  F.  Balbus  and  C.  Aquiliua  Gallua.  Ac- 
cording to  the  isstimooy  of  Ciceroi  Sulpitius  waa  tl^ 
first  that  gave  a  acientific  form  to  Roman  jurispro- 
deuce;  in  other  words,  he  carried  it  back  to  firat 
principlea.  He  waa  consul  60  B.C.,  with  M.  Mar- 
cellua.  Of  his  l^al  writings  {Reprekenaa  M.  Sco 
vdlm  capita;  De  teetandu  sacrie ;  De  dote,  dec.), 
and  also  of  his  speeches,  nothing  remains.  (Consult 
Oito,  ''de  ViUtStudiis,acnptiSf  et  honoribue  Serv.  S. 
Ri^"  Traj,  ad  HJUn.,  1737.)— VIII.  C.  Sulpitius 
Apollinaria,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  grammarian^ 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  We  have^ 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  professed  to  teach.  The  verses,  however, 
that  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  Terence'a 
plays,  as  arguments  to  the  respective  pieces,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his.  We  have  also  an  epigram  of  his  od 
the  order  which  Virgil  gave  to  burn  the  iEneid. 
(Burmami,  AntkaL  Lai,,  vol.  1,  p.  363.  — ScAoZ/, 
Hiah  Lu.  Ram.,  vol.  3,  p.  308.)— IX.  Sulpitius  Se- 
verus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  bom  about  363  A.D.» 
in  Aquitania.  We  have  firom  him  a  sacred  histoiy 
{Historia  Saera),  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  410  i  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  o(  Tours,  and  some 
dialogues  and  letters.  The  latest  edition  of  his  united 
works  is  that  of  Prato,  Vermut,  1741-6,  2  vols.  4to. 

SaMMlNQS,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose  worship  was 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  him  at  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhua  (Ovid,  Fast,,  6,  731),  and  hia 
earthen  statue  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupi* 
ter  on  the  Capitol.  (Cic,,  JDiv,,  1, 10.)  Nocturnal 
lightnings  were  ascribed  to  Summanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Jupiter  (Plin.,  2,  53.— August,,  Civ.  D.,  4, 
23) ;  and  when  trees  hsd  been  struck  with  lightnings 
the  Fratree  Arvalee  sacrificed  to  him  black  wethers. 
{Gruler,  Inscriv.,  p.  121.)  He  may,  therefore,  have 
been  only  a  god  of  the  night ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
he  was  Pluto  and  Dispiter.  {Mart.,  Capell.,  2,  40.— 
Arjwb,,  adv.  GenL,  37.)  Varro  joins  him  with  Vul- 
canns,  aa  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  bv  the  Sabine 
Tatius.  (Z*.  L.,  4,  p.  22.)  As  his  Roman  name 
was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
Sutnmue  Manium*  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth.  His 
festival,  the  Summanalia,  was  on  the  20th  of  June, 
when  cakes  shaped  like  a  wheel  were  offered  to  him. 
{Keigktley^s  Mythology,  p.  630,  aeg.) 

SuNiOM,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
the  extreme  point  of  that  province  towards  the  south. 
Near  the  promontory  stood  the  town  of  the  same  name,^ 
with  a  harbour.  {Pausan.,  I,  1.)  Sunium  was  held 
especially  sacred  to  Minerva  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  {Od.,  3,  278),  and  here  the  goddess  bad  « 
beautiful  temple,  whence  her  sppellation  of  Sunias. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  frequently  mentioued  in 
Grecian  historjf.  Herodotus,  in  one  place  (4,  99), 
calls  it  the  Suniac  angle  (rdv  yovvov  top  Iowiokov)^ 
Thucydides  reporU  that  it  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
veasels  which  conveyed  corn  from  Eubcea,  and  weroi 
consequently,  obliged  to  double  the  promontory  (8, 4). 
— ^Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us  that 
Uiis  edifice  war  originally  decorated  with  six  columns 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re- 
ports, that  in  his  time  nineteen  columqs  were  still 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  white  marble, 
and  of  the  moat  perfect  architecture.-^According  to 
Hobhouse  (voL  1,  p,  342,  Am.  ed.),  nine  columns, 
without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a  line  from 
west-northwest  to  east-southeast;  three  are  stand- 
ing on  the  side  towards  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and 
two,  with  a  pilaster,. next  to  t|ie  cprner  one  of  the 
oortiiem  oolumna,  tawaids  the  ^ea  pn  the  eaat :  and 
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dun  1*  a  MKtarjr  om  on  the  sMtlMMtcni  «ide.  This 
Jnt  bat  ebtoitied  for  the  pronwntorf  the  nameof  Cepe 
CMtfMSB,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Coimmn.  The  whttoMaa 
«l  the  Biarblfl  has  been  pfeservcd  probably  by  the  eee- 
vapoor,  ID  the  mim  oianner  as  Tiajan'a  triumphal 
erch  jat  Aneooa.  The  rock  on  which  the  eohinioa 
aland  ie  preeipitooa,  but  not  inaeceaaible,  nor  ^erf 
high.  It  heart,  according  to  Hobbouse,  a  atrong  re- 
eemblance  to  the  picture  in  Falconer's  **  Shipwreck ;" 
hot  the  view  given  in  Anaeharsia  plsces  the  temple 
jnst  in  the  wrong  poeition.  Snninm  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  an  important  poet,  and  as  much  a 
lown  as  the  Pirvas,  bat  coold  not  haye  been  very 
iaige,  according  lo  Hobhouse,  who  is  of  opinion  that, 
when  Evripidee  styles  it  the  rich  rock  of  Sunium  in 
hie  Cyclops,  he  alludes  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
Bot  the  fertility  of  the  soil  The  same  writer  juatly 
4)on8iders  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  to  be  unworthy 
of  belief,  when  be  states  that  the  spear  and  the  crest 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  might  be 
seen  from  Sunium,  a  straight  line  of  nesriy  30  miles. 
-—Sir  W.  Geli  observes  thst  *' nothing  can  exceed 
<tbe  beauty  of  this  spot,  commanding  from  a  portico  of 
white  marble,  erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  ms- 
pect  of  the  Gulf  of  iE^na  on  one  side,  and  the  iEse- 
an  on  the  other."  (//m.,  p.  82.)  Dodwell  states  that 
'''the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by  a 
legulady  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which  seTenteen 
layers  «f  stone  still  remain.  The  fallen  columns  sre 
scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
the  richest  foreground.  The  walls  of  the  tower,  of 
which  there  axe  a  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  side ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, wae  undefended,  except  by  the  natural  atrength 
of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the  rock ;  the  walls 
were  foicified  with  squsre  towers.*'  {Tourt  vol.  1,  p. 
540. — Cra$ner*s  Ane.  Gruee,  vol.  8,  p.  877.) 

SupKRaii  Maxb,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  as  sit- 
uate above  Italy.  The  name  of  Mare  Infenim  was 
applied  for  the  •opposite  resson  to  the  sea  below  Italy. 

SvBiNA,  a  powerful  officer  under  Orodes,  kinff  of 
Parthia,  and  who  had  aided  in  vaisiuff  that  monarch  to 
the  throne.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
.of  Seleocia,  and  was  afterward  appointed  commander 
Of  the  Parthian  forces  against  Crassus,  whom  he  over- 
.th»ew  in  the  memorable  victoiy  at  CharrsB,  snd  after- 
ward entrapped  and  put  to  death.  Surena  himself 
•was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  Orodes.  {Pltti., 
Vit.  Crate.) 

SuRaBNTOM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  lower  shore 
.0f  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
Jiervs.  The  place  is  reported  to  hare  been  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who,  as  poets  sung,  in  days  of  yore 
Asde  this  coast  their  favourite  haunt,  and  had  a  tern- 
fde  consecrated  to  them  here.  {Sirah.,  247.)  Sur- 
lentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  reign  of  Augustas.  The  wine  of  the  Sorrenttne 
4iflls  was  held  m  great  estimation  by  the  ancients. 
iOvid,  Met,  16,  iW.-^Martial,  13,  UO.  —  Stat., 
Sylv.f  3,  5.)  Pliny,  however,  relatea  that  Tiberius 
4ised  to  say  of  this  wine,  that  physicians  had  agreed 
■to  give  it  a  name,  but  that,  in  realiw,  it  was  only  a  bet- 
ier  sort  of  vinegar.  -{Plin.^  14,  16.)  The  modem 
iiame  'Of  Sunentum  is  Sorrento,  and  it  is  celebia- 
ied  aa  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.    {Cramer^e  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  183^) 

SosA  (-orutn),  a  celebrated  city  of  Susiana  in  Per^ 
jais,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eolsus  or  Cboaspes. 
(Jtferod.^  5,  h%.)  The  founder,  accordincr  to  Herodo- 
ius,  was  Darius ;  whereas  Strabo  gives,  from  Grecian 
icaditions.  the  name  of  Tithontfs,  the  father  of  Mem- 
«an^  and  Memnon  himaalf  ia  aaidto  bai»  JiaUt  jdie 


pahca  at  S«sa^  aiWrwaid  called  i 
fMina.  Suae  ilaelf  is  aometknes  called  Afeavmne. 
(  Vii.  Memnon  I.)  Suae  waa  ISO  stadia  in  ciicomfei* 
eoce ;  accoiding  to  Polyelitna  SOO  atadia ;  and  the  ac- 
count  of  the  laat4iientioiied  writer,  which  Strabo  quotes, 
that  the  eity  had  no  walls,  deaervea  foil  credit,  since, 
in  all  the  movements  of  Alexander  and  his  aBcccssois 
in  this  quarter,  it  is  constantly  represented  aa  an  unfor- 
tified city.  {StreAo,  737.)  When,  therefore,  men- 
tion ie  made  in  other  writers  ef  walls,  we  most  refsi 
what  is  said  to  the  citadel  nseiely.  This  citadel  wss 
termed  Memnemwrn,  and  ia  repreaented  as  a  place  of 
great  strength.  A  lexander  found  great  tieaaBree  here. 
{StraJbo,  731.)  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  Sosa 
or  Sossn  meant  in  Persian  **  a  hly,"  snd  that  the  city 
was  so  called  irom  the  abundance  of  theee  floweis  that 
mw  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  appellation  may 
ha^e  had  aomewhat  more  of  an  OrieoUl  aseaniDg,  and 
have  denoted  the  lily  (i.  e.,  the  fairest)  among  citisa. 
^-Grest  difficulty  exists  in  relation  to  the  site  of  ihis 
ancient  piece.  Mannert  declares  for  Tooldir  or  Sehtmk' 
ter,  ana  not  for  the  more  northwestern  8u9 ;  bat 
consult  the  remarks  of  Williams  {Geography  of  An* 
dent  Aeia,  p.  12,  sef^.)*  I^  ^"^  cnstooooiy  with  ths 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  cosl, 
mounteinoos  country  of  Ecbatana,  and  th«  winter  at 
Susa,  the  climate  bemg  warmer  there  than  eleewhais, 
SosAXioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megars,  who  ia  sepposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  comedy,  on  ihs 
suthority  of  the  Arundel  marble.  If  the  marble,  how- 
ever,  be  correct,  by  the  term  xuj^udco,  aa  applied  to 
him,  we  can  understand  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of 
rough,  extemporal  farce,  performed  by  the  cfaoroe,  into 
which  Susarion  might  have  improved  the  Phallic  soog. 
His  date  may  be  iafened  to  be  about  662  B.C.  {The- 
atre of  Ike  Greeke,  8d  ed.,  p.  70,  tn  noOs.^ 


the  remarks  of  Bentlev,  Dieoeriatien  on  Phaiarie,  vol. 
1,  p.  249,  oeqq.,  ed.  Dyee.) 

SusiJLna  or  Sosis,  a  province  of  Persu,  to  the  esat 
of  Babylonia  proper.  It  was  a  large  level  tract,  shot 
in  bv  fefty  mountains  on  all  sides  bat  the  eooth,  and 
was  henee  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  ftom  this  qoarter, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  the  north  were  kept  off  by 
the  mountsins.  Hence  Susiana  was  selected  as  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  king,  hot  aufiercd 
much  from  heat  in  aummer.  The  chief  rivera  were 
the  U10US  snd  Tigris,  and,  on  the  confines  of  Peiaia, 
the  Oroatis.  The  modern  name  of  Suaiana  ie  Cht' 
tietan.  The  ancient  capital  waa  Suea,  whence  the 
appellation  of  Susiana  was  derived.    {Vid,  Soaa.) 

SosYda  PvLiB,  narrow  passee  over  mounuine  hom 
Susiana  into  Persia.  {Curt.,  5,  8,  17. — Consult 
Schmieder,adloc.,  and  Dwd.  8ie.,  17,  68.) 

SoTRUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  of  which  noention  is 
made  only  in  Sallust  {BeU.  Jug.,  87)  and  Pnsciaa 
(5,  2  -,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  ed.  Krekiy  Bsri>ie  do  Bocage 
suspects  that  this  town  is  the  same  with  that  called 
Sofeula  (now  Sbaitla)  in  the  JHn.  Ant.  The  naoM 
Sutbul  is  said  by  some  to  signify  **  the  town  of  eaglea,** 
but  with  what  authority  it  is  bard  to  say.  Geseaias 
more  correctly  deduces  its  meaning  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  makes  it  equivalent  to  ** plantatio,**  i.  e.,  eettlo> 
ment  or  colony.     {Gesen.,  Phan.  Men.,  p.  427.) 

SoTvluH,  a  city  of  Etruria,  about  eight  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nepete,  and  in  a  northeastern  directioo  froin 
Caere.  It  was  a  city  of  atfme  note,  and  was  eonaid- 
ered  by  the  Romans  as  an  Important  aequishioo  in 
furtherance  of  their  designs  sgainat  Etruria.  Having 
been  surprised  by  the  latter  power,  it  fell  into  thek 
hsnd^,  but  was  afmost  immediately  reeoverod  by  Ca- 
mittus.  (Lie..,  6,  3.)  Sutriom  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  as  Yelleius  Paterculns  reports,  seven  yeeie 
after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gaola  (1,  14).  It 
ia  now  Sulri.    {Cramer* e  Ane.  Itafy,  vol.  1,  p.  234.) 

SvXeeua,  an  early  Gredt  poet,  who,  accordiiMP  lo 
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•ttQt,  and  WM  dM  irtt  that  Mng  of  ifaa  TtoJKa  war. 
Diogenes  Leertros  writeB  the  name  Sagaria,  and  makea 
him  to  have  been  the  eontemporaiy  and  rival  of  Ho* 
mar.     (Di^f,  Uert.,  %  46.) 

Svainis,  I.  a  ri^r  of  Lucania,  ranning  by  the  eit^ 
of  the  aanae  name,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tarenu- 
mis.  It  18  BOW  the  CockiU,  Its  watera  were  said  to 
raider  hones  ehy.  {Strak,,  tes.— jBIibii,  H,  N„  2, 
96.) — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Locania,  on  the  Sians 
Tareotinaa,  and  near  the  eonfinea  of  Brattiom.  It 
was  attoate  between  the  riven  Svbaria  and  Cnthia, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Thnene,  not  lonr  afCer  the  Sfeffe  of  Troy.  {Ari$M,^ 
Polit.,  6,  S.— Sio/m.,  8.)  Bet  these  were  sobaeqoeotly 
joined  by  a  more  mimerODs  colony  of  Acbmins,  under 
the  cOBdoet  of  Iselicein  {Sirub.<,  963),  aboot  720  B.C. 
{Eu§ek.^  Ckrm.,  t.)  Tike  rise  and  progreaa  of  tbia 
celebrated  repaUic  mast  have  been  wonderfaHy  npid. 
We  are  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  difiiBrent 
people  and  twenty-five  towns ;  and  that  the  city  eitend- 
ed  fifty  atadia,  or  upward  of  sii  milea,  along  the  Cn- 
thir.  But  the  number  of  its  inhabiunts  capable  of  bear- 
ing arma,  which  are  computed  at  800,000  by  aevenl 
ancient  writen,  and  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  actu- 
ally brought  into  the  field,  is  so  prodigioua  as  to  laioe 
caaaiderable  doubta  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  theae  state- 
ments. The  accounts  which  we'  have  of  their  luxury 
and  opulence  are  not  less  extraordinary:  to  such  a 
degrse,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  their  taste  for  pleas- 
urs,  that  n  Sybarite  and  a  voloptuary  became  aynony- 
meas  terms.  Athenaus,  in  particular,  dwella  on  their 
inordinate  eensuality  and  excessive  refinement.  His 
deuils  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Timaua,  Phylarehus, 
and  Aristotle.  Among  other  partieolan  which  he 
gives,  upon  the  authority  of  these  Greek  writera,  are 
the  following.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exereise  in 
the  city  any  trade  or  craft,  th€  practice  of  which  was 
attended  with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  ita  inhabitanta 
might  be  disturbed  ;  and,  for  the  aame  reaaon,  an  edict 
WS8  enforced  againat  the  breeding  of  oocka.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  all 
who  should  discover  any  new  refinement  in  luxury, 
the  profita  arising  from  which  were  secured  to  the  in- 
ventor by  patent  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Fishermen 
and  dyers  of  purple  were  specially  exempted  frem  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  duties.  A  crown  of  gold  wss 
awarded  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments,  and  their 
namea  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals, ss  public  benefactora.  To  these  banquets  their 
women  were  aleo  invited,  and  invitationa  vrere  sent 
^m  8  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  have  auf- 
ficient  time  to  provide  themaelvea  with  dresses  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion.  Theae  were  of  the  most  costly 
description,  generally  purple  or  saffron-coloured,  and 
ef  the  finest  Milesian  wool.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
having  become  possessed  of  one  of  these  robes,  which 
was  esteemed  a  singular  rarity  from  its  peculiar  mag- 
nificence, sold  it  to  the  Garthaginiana  for  190  talents, 
upward  of  90,000/.  When  they  retired  to  their  vil- 
las, the  roads  wen  covered  with  an  awning,  and  the 
journey,  which  might  easily  have  been  accompliahed 
in  one  day,  was  the  work  of  three.  Their  cellsre  were 
generally  constructed  nesr  the  seaside,  whither  the 
wine  was  conveyed  from  the  country  by  means  of 
pipes.  The  Syharitea  were  also  said  to  have  invent- 
ed vapour  hatha. — History  has  recorded  the  nsme  of 
one  individual,  famed  beyond  all  his  countrymen  for 
his  effeminscy  end  sensuality.  Smrodiydea,  the  aon 
of  Hippocrates,  is  stated  by  Herodotua  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  hixurious  man  that  ever  lived  (6, 197). 
It  is  reported,  that  when  he  went  to  Sicyon  ss  suiter 
to  the  daughter  of  Glisthenes,  tyrant  of  that  city,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  a  thousand  cooka  and 
fowlen,  and  that  he  far  aurpassed  that  prince  and  all 
hia  eonrl  in  nugmfieenee  and  splendoiir.    (Atken,,  19, 
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8.)  But  this  prosperity  and  exeeaa  of  luxwy  w«m 
not  of  long  duration ;  and  the  /all  of  Sybaria  was  hasU 
ened  with  a  npidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  iu  aod« 
den  elevation.  The  cventa  which  led  to  this  cata** 
Urophe  are  thna  related  by  Diodona  Sicolos.  A  dem« 
ocntical  party,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  Telys,  hav- 
ing gained  the  aacendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  of 
the  principal  citiseoa,  who  aought  refuge  at  Oioteoa. 
Thia  city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give  up  the 
fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  the  advice  of  Pytha|^ 
ores  made  choice  of  the  latter  alteniative;  and  the 
hostile  armiea  OMt  near  the  river  Tnena,  in  the  Gro- 
tontat  territory.  The  foreea  of  Grotona,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  Milo,  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while 
ihoee  of  Sybaria  were  triple  that  number ;  the  former, 
however,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  hut  few  ol 
the  Sybaritea  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  id 
the  route  which  ensued.  The  victorious  Grotonists, 
following  up  their  success,  advanced  againat  Sybaria^ 
and,  finding  it  in  a  defenceless  state,  totally  destroyed 
the  town  by  turning  the  watere  of  the  Orathis,  and 
thua  overwhehnmg  it  with  the  inundation.  Thie  event 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  nearly  510  yean  B.G. 
{Diod.  Sic.,  19,  9.  — Herod.,  6,  44.  —  iStrroAe,  968.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sybaritea  who  escaped  from 
the  gananl  destrnetion  retired  to  their  coloniea  o* 
the  Tynfaenian  Sea;  but  a  email  remnant  still  ad* 
hered  to  their  native  aoil,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  their  fallen  city.  The  city  of  Thurii 
waa  afierwird  erected  in  the  immediate  vioinity.  {Vidt 
Thurii.)— -Aa  Sybaria  waa  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruins 
remsin  to  -  guide  us  in  our  search  of  its  position. 
Swinburne  iaugined,  however,  thai  he  had  diecovered 
some  vestiges  of  this  city  aboot  three  mHea  from  the 
coast.    {CrMmer's  Ane.  Ii4Uy,  vol.  9,  p.  864,  ttqq.) 

Stbabzta,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaria.  ( Ktd.  Syba<« 
ris.) 

Stsnb,  now  A$num,  a  town  of  Thehals,  on  the  exw 
tremities  of  Egypt.  Juvensl,  the  poet,  vras  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  conmianding  a  legion  atatiooed  m 
the  neighbooriiood. — It  ia  fimoua  for  being  the  plact 
where  the  fint  attempt  was  made  to  aaeertain  the  meaa* 
ure  of  the  ciicumference  of  the  earth  by  Entoathenea. 
In  thia  town,  according  to  Stnbo,  a  well  waa  annk| 
which  marked  the  summer  aolatice,  and  the  day  waa 
known  when  the  style  of  the  sundial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon ;  at  that  instsnt  the  vertical  aun  darted  hia  nyn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  observationa  of  the 
French  aatronomera  place  Asnum  in  94^  6'  98^'  of 
north  latitude.  If  thia  waa  formeriy  situated  under  the 
tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  muat  he  a  little  ahe*^ 
ed,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminiehed.  But 
we  ahould  be  aware  of  the  vagueneaa  of  obaervationa 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  mueh 
celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  wiUiin  a  deep  pit  of 
round  a  perpendicular  ^omon,  ia  not  confined  to  one 
exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of^altitude,  correaponding  to  the  viai- 
hie  diameter  of  that  InminarV)  which  is  more  than  half 
a  degree.  It  would  be  aofficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  margin  of  the  eun's  disk  should  reech  the  sen- 
ith  of  Syene  on  the  dsy  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  abol- 
ish all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  object.  Now^ 
in  the  aecond  century,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  the  obaervationa  of  Hipparehua,  waa 
98^  49"  96<'.  If  we  add  the  semldiemeter  of  the  sim, 
which  is  ly  67'^  we  find  for  the  northern  msrgin  94^  ft' 
99^',  which  is  within  a  aecond  of  the  actual  latitude  of 
Syene.  At  praaent,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
98^  98',  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comee  no  nearer 
the  latitude  of  Syene  than  91'  9",  yet  the  shadow  ia 
scaroely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperi- 
oua  reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by 
real  astronomical  obaerfMion  of  l^  moat  authentic  and 
•  uigiiizea  Dy 'h19'Wv/X  i-V, 
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•net  kind.  That  of  tho  well  of  S3reDe  is  not  tmong 
the  number  of  tbete  Ust,  and  can  give  na  no  assistance 
in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centu- 
ries ago,  aa  aome  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to 
have-believed. —-Nature  presents  a  peculiar. spectacle 
around  Syene.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gran- 
ite of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite ;  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite 
in  containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  miffhty 
ierraceSf  shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically  ita  impetu- 
ous and  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarriea  from 
which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  wero  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
and  still  remaining  attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears 
testimony  to  the  laborious  and  patient  efforta  of  human 
art.     {MaUe-Bruny  vol.  4,  p.  89,  segq..  Am.  ed.) 

SvBifMisis,  a  satrap,  or,  rather,  uibutary  monarch 
•f  Cilicis,  whfen  Cyrus  the  Younger  made  war  upon 
his  brother  Artazerzes.  The  name  Syeonesis  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for  the  na- 
tive princes  of  this  country.  (Consult  Bakr,  ad  ife- 
roi.,  1,  64.^Kru0er,  mi  XeiL,  ilno^.,  I,  S,  IS.— 
Bund,,  ui  JBseky  Pert,,  826.) 

Stlla,  Lucius  Cobnblius,  was  born  at  Rome 
\.U.C.  616,  B.C.  138,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  JBmilius 
Lepidus  and  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  (our  yean  before 
the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Sylla  waa  a  patrician 
bj  birth ;  his  father,  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  hie  family,  and  his 
son  wss  born  with  no  very  flattering  prospects  either 
of  rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  edu- 
cation was  superintended ;  but  be  acquired,  either 
firom  his  instructors,  or  by  his  own  exertions  in  after 
life,  an  nnusual  portion  of  knowledge  ;  and  he  had  the 
character  of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  both  his  own  country  and  Greece.  (Sallust, 
Bell.  Jug.,  96.)  But  intellectual  superiority  affords 
no  security  for  the  moral  principles  of  its  possessor ; 
and  Sylla,  from  his  earlieat  youth,  was  notorious  for 
gross  sensuality,  and  for  hie  keen  enioyment  of  low 
and  profligate  aocie^.  He  is  said  to  have  merely  oc- 
cupied lodginga  at  Rome,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a 
man  of  patrician  family,  and  to  have  incurred  great  in- 
digence. For  his  fint  advancement  in  life  he  was  in- 
dwted  to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  hsd  ao- 
qnired  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by 
ber  will ;  and  be  also  inherited  the  property  of  his 
BOther-in-law,  who  regarded  him  aa  ber  own  son.  Syl- 
la was  chosen  one  of  the  qucston  A.U.C.  646,  snd 
joined  the  armv  of  Marina,  who  waa  then  in  his  first 
cousubhip,  and  carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Africa.  Here  hla  services  were  of  great  impor- 
tance, aince  it  waa  to  him  that  Jugurtha  waa  at  last  sur- 
rendered by  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  This  letter 
eireumstanee  excited,  as  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Ma- 
rina ;  but  Sylla  neverthelees  served  under  him  as  one 
of  his  lieutenanta  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  where 
he  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Finding,  how- 
ever,  the  ill  will  of  his  general  daily  increasing,  he  left 
him,  and  aerved.  in  the  armv  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  the 
colleague  of  Menus:  and  in  thia  sitnatien,  being 
ehaiged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers  with 

S-ovisions,  he  performed  it  so  well,  that  the  army  of 
atulua  waa  in  the  midst  of  abondsince,  while  that  of 
Maritts  waa  labouring  under  severe  privations.  This 
still  farther  inflamed  the  animoeity  with  which  Marina 
already  regarded  him.  For  eome  yean  after  thia  pe- 
riod Sylla  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  hia  favourite  pleasures  of  intellectual  and  aensusl 
excitement  At  length,  A.U.C.  657,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  prvtor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  folk>wing  year,  however,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, having  been  elected  to  this  same  magiatracy  with- 
out the  previoua  atap  of  going  through  the  office  of 
W74  . 


«di1e ;  and  be  ia  said  to  have  exhibited  on  the  occa- 
sion no  fewer  than  a  hundred  lions ;  the  fint  tins,  it 
is  said»  that  the  male  lion  was  ever  brought  forward  in 
the  sporU  of  the  circus.  (P/tn.,  8,  16.)  On  ths  sx- 
pintion  of  the  prstorsbip  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  the  throne 
Ariobwaanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  late- 
ly expelled  by  Mitbredatee.  (PbU,,  Vit.  SyU.,  c.  6. 
-^Lw.,Ejnt,,  70.)  Thia  he  easily  effected;  forMith- 
radatea  was  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  powtr 
of  Rome ;  and  it  is  farther  mentioned  aa  a  meoionble 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  while  he  wss  yet 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  first  communication 
ever  made  to  any  Roanan  oflker  by  the  sover«gp  of 
Parthia.  Arsaces,  king  of  that  country,  perceivisg 
that  the  Romans  extended  their  influence  into  bis 
neighbourhood,  sent  sn  embaasy  to  Sylla  to  solicit 
their  alliance.  In  the  interview  between  the  RomsD 
pnstor  and  the  Parthian  ambaasador,  Sylls  clairasd  ths 
precedence  in  nnk  with  the  usual  arrooance  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  by  this  behaviour,  in  all  probability, 
left  no  very  friendly  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arsaces ; 
and  nther  encouraged  than  leaeened  that  jeaWnsy  of 
the  Roman  power,  which  the  Parthiana  in  the  ssqoel 
were  often  enabled  to  manifeat  with  mora  success  tbta 
any  other  nation  aince  the  time  of  Hannibal.  On  Syl- 
la'a  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution on  account  of  corrupt  proceedinna  in  his  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  matter  was  never  bron^t  to  a  tiiiL 
Soon  after  thia  the  Social  War  broke  out,  in  which 
Sylla  served  aa  lieutenant  under  the  conaul  Lucius  Ja- 
lius  Cesar;  and  during  thia  aame  conteat  the  nsmeof 
Marine  is  hardly  mentioned,  whereaa  the  services  of 
Sylla  v?ere  of  the  most  eminent  kind.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  war,  A.U.C.  88,  Sylla  went  to  Rome  to 
sund  candidate  for  the  conaolahip ;  and  the  prospect 
of  his  attaining  to  that  dignity  waa  moat  galling  to  the 
jealouay  of  Marius,  eapecially  as  a  war  wiih  Miibn- 
dstes  now  appeared  certain ;  and,  if  a  genenl  of  Sylia's 
reputation  filled  t^e  office  of  consul,  bis  claims  to  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  in  the  contest  woqM 
prevail  over  all  othen.  Sylla*s  application  for  the  cdo- 
sulship  was  a  auccessful  one,  and  Q.  Pompeius  wss 
chosen  as  his  colleague.  Informstion  soon  after  wss 
received  that  Mithradatea  had  attacked  and  overraa 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  war  wss 
therefore  declared  against  him  at  Rome  ;  whereupon 
Asia  and  Italy  being  named  aa  the  province  of  the  con- 
suls, the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Pompeius.  and  the 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.  But  tht  turbulent  tribune 
PuUiua  Sulpitiua,  the  devoted  pertisan  of  Marius,  wss 
determined  that  thia  arrenflement  ahould  not  be  cairied 
into  effect.  The  army  which  Sylla  was  to  coanmsnd 
was  at  this  time  employed  near  Nda.  as  that  city, 
which  had  revolted  in  the  Social  War,  still  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  himself  reoMined  in 
the  city  with  his' colleague,  endeavouring  to  baffle  the 
project  of  Sulpitiua  by  proclaiming  frequent  holydays, 
and  ordering,  conaequendy,  a  suspension  of  public  bo- 
sineee.  A  violent  tumult  in  consequence  ensued; 
Sylla,  finding  himaelf  in  the  povrer  of  hia  enemies,  wss 
compelled  to  yield,  and  immediately  thereafter  left 
Rome  for  hie  army,  and  Sulpitiua  soon  caused  a  law 
to  be  passed  depriving  Sylla  of  the  command  against 
Mithradatea,  and  veaUng  it  in  Marius.  Two  militacy 
tribunes  were  sent  to  announce  thb  change  to  Sylla- 
The  army  of  the  latter,  however,  were  aa  indignant 
as  himself  at  this  new  arrangement.  The  two  mil- 
itary tribunea  were  murdered,  and  the  whole  fores, 
consisting  of  six  legions,  broke  u^  from  iu  quarters, 
end  bc^n  to  march  upon  Rome.  The  city  wss  as- 
saulted and  Uken ;  Sulpitiua,  beinft  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla*8  orders,  snd 
his  head  exposed  on  the  rostra ;  while  Msrius,  sft« 
a  series  of  romantic  adveoturee,  escsped  to  Afri> 
ca.    Sylla  havii^  thus  ciusbed  the  ofpoaite  faction 
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piotcTibed  Mwiiu,  hk  wm,  and  bit  cUof  adhe- 
renU,  ra-estAbli«lMd  tba  power  of  the  Moate,  and  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Octavioe  and  his  enemy  Cinna  to 
ibe  cooanlabip,  eet  oot  against  Mithradates.  The  re- 
Uef  of  Gieeoe  was  the  first  object  of  Sjrlla ;  and  this 
be  ecGomplished  after  taking  Athens  by  storm,  and 
defeating  the  armies  of  Mithradates  in  two  great  bat- 
tles. Weakened  and  dispirited  by  these  reverses,  the 
King  of  Pontvs  readily  concludeid  a  treaty  with  the 
Ronan  general,  who,  on  his  part,  was  equally  desi- 
ceus  of  a  peace,  that  he  might  return  to  Rome,  where 
the  Marian  {action  had  rsffained  the  ascendancy.  Syl- 
la  had  probably  expected  to  produce  a  comparative 
equilibrium  at  Roma  by  the  appointment  to  the  coo- 
saiship  of  one  from  each  of  the  contending  factions. 
Here,  however,  his  policy  failed,  probably  from  being 
loo  refined,  or  from  his  not  uking  into  consideration 
the  new  element  which  had  bf^en  introduced  by  the 
admission  of  the  luliaa  states  to  Che  citixensbip.  He 
bad,  itt  a  great  measure,  ezteiminated  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  itself,  and  restored  the  power  of  the 
eenate ;  but  Cinna  perceived  the  means  of  raising  a 
powerful  body  of  new  adherents,  by  proposing  to 
throw  open  aU  the  tribes  to  the  lulian  sUtes,  which 
woold  have  given  them  a  preponderance  in  every  pop- 
ular assembly.  This  the  other  consul,  OcUvius,  op- 
posed 4  and  Cinna  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
eouDtry,  where  he  soon  mustered  a  nowerful  army  of 
the  disaffected  allies.  Marius,  who  bad  Bed  to  Africa, 
being  informed  of  the  turn  which  affaire  had  taken  at 
Rome,  conceived  hopes  of  recovering  his  power,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Italy,  joined  Cinna,  and,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  hord^  of  robbers  and  semi- 
barbarians,  the  very  dreos  of  the  populace  of  all  Italy, 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  advan- 
ced against  the  city.  At  his  approach  Rome  was 
thrown  into  consternation  {  and  tnere  not  being  any 
forces  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  the  senate  o0ered  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  opposite 
party  should  be  spared.  During  the  progress  of  these 
Begotiationo,  Marius  entered  die  city  at  the  head  of 
bis  armed  and  barbarous  adherents,  secured  the  ffstes 
tbst  none  might  escape,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
alaoghter.     On  rushed  his.  barbarians  like  wolves, 

ring  neither  age  nor  sex,  while  Marius  gazed  on 
bonrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delight.  Du- 
ring 6ve  days  and  five  nights  the  hideous  massacre 
was  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  streets 
were  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
dered victims  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  or  laid  be- 
Ibre  the  monster  himself  for  his  peculiar  gratification. 
At  length  Cinna  grew  sick  of  the  protractM  butchery ; 
bet  Che  barbarians  of  Marius  could  not  be  restrained 
till  they  were  themselves  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Cinna*s  soldiers.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by 
this  bloody  butchery,  Msrius  nominsted  himself  consul 
lor  the  seventh  time,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  col- 
league. This  he  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  as  if  to  consummate  his  triumph  over 
ibe  liberties  of  his  country,  thus  trampled  opon  by  an 
act  at  once  of  violation  and  of  insult,  but  a  short  time 
did  he  enjoy  his  triumph  and  revenge.  In  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  his  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful generals  and  most  pernicious  citizens  of  Rome. 
Sylla,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mithradates,  re- 
iinmed  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  prepared 
and  determined  to  inflict  the  most  signal  and  ample 
▼eageance  opon  the  Marian  faction,  whom  he  deemed 
equally  foes  to  himself  and  to  the  republic.  Before 
hk  arrival  in  Italy,  Cinna  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny 
of  hie  own  troops ;  and  none  of  the  other  leaders  pos- 
seased  talent  and  influence  enough  to  make  bead 
•gainst  him.  After  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla 
pravailed,  and  immediately  commenced  his  dreadful, 
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delibaate,  and  tystamatie  coune  of  retributioD.  AH 
who  had  either  ukeu  part  directly  with  Msrius,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  sttachment  to  the  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and,  whst 
was  almost  more  terrible,  apparently  without  wrath. 
Sylla  even  produced  publicly  a  list  of  those  he  had 
doomed  to  death,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  heads 
of  each.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  proscription, 
which  was  afterward  so  fatally  imitated  in  the  various 
convulsions  of  the  state.  His  next  step  was  to  de- 
popolste  entiielv  several  of  those  Italian  states  which 
had  joined  the  Marian  faction,  and  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  among  his  own  veteran  troops,  whom  be  thus  at 
once  rewarded  and  diabanded  in  toe  only  manner  like- 
ly to  reconcile  them  to  peaceful  habits.  Having  thus 
satisfied  his  revenge,  his  next  care  was  to  reform  and 
reconatmct  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state,  shattered  to  pieces  by  long  and  fierce  intestine 
convubions.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  an  unlimited  time.  He  restrained  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribunes  by  abolishing  their  legislative 
privileffes,  reformed  and  regulated  the  magistracy, 
limited  the  authority  of  governors  of  provinces,  ensct- 
ed  police  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  oeprived  several  of  the  Italian  states  of 
their  right  of  citizenship,  and,  having  supplied  the  due 
number  of  the  senate  by  additions  from  the  equestrian 
order,  he  restored  to  it  the  possession  of  the  judical 
tive  order.  Having  at  length  completed  his  career  as 
a  political  reformer,  Sylla  voluntarily  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorship, which  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  years, 
declarea  himself  ready  to  anawer  any  accusation  that 
could  be  made  against  him  during  his  administration, 
walked  unmolested  in  the  streets  as  a  private  person, 
and  then  withdrew  to  his  villa  near  Cums,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  bunting  and  other  rural  recrea- 
tions. Whether  his  retirement  might  have  remained 
long  undisturbed  by  the  relatives  olhis  numerous  vic- 
tims cannot  be  known,  as  he  died  in  the  year  after 
his  abdication  of  power,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction, 
the  following  characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb :  **  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  was  never  out- 
done in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility by  bis  enemy.'*  The  civil  ware  between  Marina 
and  Svlla  may  be  considered  even  more  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  the  historian  than  those  of  Casar  and 
Pompey,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  the  46struction  of  Roman  liberty,  as 
the  latter  but  concluded  what  the  former  had  begun. 
Indeed,  the  strife  between  Marius  and  Sylla  was  itself 
the  natural  sequel  of  that  contest  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  factions,  if  they  ought  not  rath- 
er to  be  termed  the  factions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  spirit 
of  mutual  conceasion,  none  of  mutual  regard  for  pub- 
lic welfare,  deepened  into  the  most  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous  animosity,  such  as  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual destruction.  Of  the  worst  spirit  of  democracy, 
we  aee  in  Mariua  what  may  be  called  a  personification ; 
fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary,  relentless  ;  brave  to  ex- 
cess, but  savagely^ferocious  ;  full  of  wily  stratsgems 
in  order  to  gain  hia  object,  then  dsshing  from  him  ev- 
ery hsrd-won  advanta^^e  by  his  reckless  brutality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  spirit  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Sylla;  haughty,  cautious,  and  determined, 
forming  his  schemes  with  deep  forethought,  prosecu- 
ting them  with  deliberate  perseverance,  and  abandon- 
ing them  with  cold  contempt  when  his  object  wss  ac- 
complished. He  held  his  dictatorial  sway  till  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  and  re-established,  as  he  thought, 
the  government  on  an  aristocratical  basis ;  then  scorn- 
fully laid  aside  his  power,  and  yielded  himself  up  to 
voluptuous  indulffence.  By  these  mesns  it  wss  made 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  no  longer  possessed  suffi- 
cient public  or  private  virtue  to  maintain  her  republican 
uigiiizea  oy  vJf^H^/p^LV. 
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institotions ;  that  she  wts  tott«rmg  on  the  yerjr  brink 
of  a  eomplete  and  final  revolntion,  leading  with  fatal 
certainty  to  a  military  despotism ;  and  the  only  qoes^ 
tion  was,  whether  her  despotic  ruler  ahoaid  be  a 
Marins  or  a  Sylla;  whether  be  shoald  spring  from 
among  the  democratic  populace  or  the  aristocratic  no- 
bility :  a  question  not  lonff  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Many 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  Sylla  were  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial character,  though  their  general  aim  was  too  man- 
ifestly the  restoration  of  aristocratic  power  to  the 
oenate.  What  effect  his  personal  influence,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  might  have  had  in  consolidating 
his  political  reforms,  cannot  certainly  be  known,  though 
it  may  very  safely  be  conjectured  that  not  even  his 
power  could  long  have  prevented  new  convulsions. 
The  malady  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  merely 
political  measurea  of  a  remedial  nature.  It  had  its 
essence  in  the  degeneracy  and  moral  turpitude  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  republic,  both  nobles  and  people, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  their  external  circumstan- 
ces to  prevent,  or  in  tneir  national  religion  to  heal. 
Besides,  as,  in  the  recent  wars  and  revolutions*  almost 
all  property  had  experienced  a  change  of  possessors, 
there  were  vast  numbers  throughout  all  Italy  eager  for 
a  counter  revolution.  Several  young  men  alao  of  abil- 
ities and  ambition  were  prepared  to  emulate  the  career 
of  Marios  or  of  Sylla,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  renewal  of  that  contest,  the  heavings  of  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Of  these,  the  chief  were 
Lepidus,  Crsssus,  Pompey,  and  Sertorius,  and  perhsps 
LncuUus.  {Hetherington*9  Hut.  Romt^  p.  141,  aeqq. 
Eneyclop,  Muropd.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  113.) 

SvmmIcrus,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry,  who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  nontiflf,  augur, 
and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  Tigorously  resisted  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  national  religion  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  headed  a  deputation 
from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  11.,  re- 
questing the  re-establishment  of  priests  and  vestals, 
and  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  This  application  was  re^ 
eisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  composed 
an  answer  to  the  petition  of  Symmachus,  as  dio  also 
the  poet  Pmdentius.  SymmachQs  lost  his  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  banished  by  Valentinian  or  Theo- 
dosius,  the  latter  of  whom  recalled  him,  and  raised 
him  to  the  consulship,  A.D.  391.  The  petition  above ' 
mentioned  is  preserved  in  the  ten  books  of  Symma- 
chos's  epistles,  atill  extant.  His  oratory  was  of  that 
kind  which  characterized  the  decline  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. **  The  luxuriance  of  Symmachus,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  consists  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facta  and  few  sentimenta  can 
be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence.*'  Of 
these  epistles,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Scioppins, 
Mogunt,,  1608,  4to.  {SchbU,  Hist.  Lit,  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
p.  aOO,  seqq.) 

SymplkoZdbs,  two  islands  or  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.    {Vid.  Gyaneas.) 

Syncbllus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  being  SyneeUuSj  or  Cori' 
stant  Residentf  with  Tarasius,  pa^arch  of  Conetanti- 
nople.  Syocellos  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  besan  to  write  his  history  in  79t,  but  was  pre- 
sented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  the  times 
of  Maximian  and  Maximin.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
defects,  the  work  of  Syncellns  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  ancient  chronology.  Since  the 
first  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eosebios  was  discov- 
ered, it  haa  been  ascertained  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  whence  Syncellus  drew  his 
materials.  He  has,  in  fact,  copied  Eusebius  to  auch  a 
degree,  that,  by  reuniting  the  scattered  passagea  which 
be  has  culled  from  him,  we  might  almost  re-establish 
the  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
waa  that  of  Goar,  Pari*,  166S,  fol.  A  new  edition, 
however,  corrected  from  two  valuable  Paris  MSS., 
lSt6 


i  maae,  insi,  ai  uie  age  oi  ninefeen  yran,  ne 
losen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gyrene  to  present 
Emperor  Arcadhis  a  goMen  crown  which  had 
oted  him.    The  discourse  ^hicb  be  delivered 
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was  published  in  1390,  S  vols.  8vo,  as  part  of  the 
Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  {SckoU, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  366.) 

SyjcssIus,  I.  a  native  of  Gyrene,  and  one  of  the 
roost  remarkable  among  the  literary  men  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  was  bom  A.D.  378,  of  a  distingeisbed 
family,  and  studied  at  Alexandrea  under  Hypatia  and 
other  celebrated  instrocters.  So  rapid  was  the  piog- 
ress  he  made,  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  yesra,  be 
¥ras  chosen  f  '  "^ 

to  the  Emp 
been  vot4 

on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  atill  preserved,  has  been 
much  admired.  At  this  period  be  was  stiH  a  pagan : 
subsequently,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Tbeophi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  for  a  long  time,  however,  very  unsettled  in 
bis  theological  notions,  and  it  was  this  very  uncer- 
tainty which  induced  him  for  a  considerable  time  to 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Synesins,  and  not  ac- 
cept a  bishopric.  He  yielded,  hdwever,  A.B.  410, 
and  separating  from  a  wife  for  whom  he  cherished  a 
deep  affection,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Piolesiaia 
m  Cyrenaica.  Syneaius  appears  to  have  died  prior  to 
431,  since,  amonff  the  members  of  the  cooncil  ofEpb- 
esus,  which  was  held  this  same  year,  we  find  Eooptioa, 
the  brother  of  Synesius,  and  hia  auccessor  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ptolemsts. — The  woiks  of  Synesius  are  rathsr 
philosophical  and  liteivy  than  theological.  They  are 
written  with  elegance.  When  the  subject  admits,  bis 
diction  is  elevated,-and  sometimes  even  anbltne.  He 
possesses  the  art  of  rendering  abstract  subjects  sflrea* 
able,  by  intermingling  vrith  them  mythological  and  hia* 
torical,  or  else  poetical  passages.  His  letters,  which 
are  154  in  number,  afford  varied,  amosing,  and  in- 
structive reading.  His  Hymns,  in  iambics  of  four  or 
five  feet,  preeent  a  singular  mixture  of  poetic  images, 
Christian  truths,  and  Platonic  reveriea,  for  it  was  to 
the  school  of  Plato  that  he  always  conthioed  to  be 
more  or  less  attached.  The  nnost  complete  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Petavius  (Petao).  Paris,  161S, 
fol. ;  reprinted  in  1681  and  1640.  {Sekm,  Hisi.  IM. 
Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  91.)— II.  A  fAiilosopher,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  vrork  of  Democritoa  rsspeciin| 
things  of  a  physicsl  and  mystical  nature.  It  is  foand 
in  the  Bibliotheea  Oraca  of  Fabricius  (vol.  8,  p.  233). 

Stn HAS  i-Sdos),  or  SrNNlnA  {-drum),  a  town  of  Pbiy- 
ffia,  northwest  of  the  plain  of  Ipsos.  Ptolemy  «ivea 
Uie  name  as  Synods,  probably  throO(|[h  an  error  of  the 
copyists :  the  form  Synnas  {-ados)  is  customary  with 
the  noets.  (Stat.,  Syh.,  1,  5,  36  )  According  te 
Stepnanus  Byzantinus,  the  name  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  Grecian  colonists  settling  hers, 
the  city  being  originsUy  called  Synaa  (Zvmla),  and 
this  term  being  corrupted  by  the  neigbbouiing  inhabi* 
tanta  into  Syrmada  (Swaia,from  aw  and  vaio,  to  tivey 
Strabo  calls  it  a  small  place  (Od  fieydXif  itoXtf.-^StrO' 
bo,  677),  and  we  know  nothing  very  important  in  rela- 
tion to  it :  with  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  a  Css- 
tentus  Juridieus.  {Ptiny,  6.  39,  where  the  name  ap- 
pears as  a  feminine,  8ynnada.}^Btiyfeva  this  plsce 
end  Dociromum,  which  lay  to  the  northwest,  were  fa^ 
mous  marble  quarries,  whence  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spota,  was  obtained.  This 
was  held  in  very  hieh  repute  by  the  Romaoe^  and  was 
much  need  in  buildings.  The  Romana  named  this 
marble,  after  the  town  of  Synnada,  Itpis  Sjfnmdieiu ; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  it  VBof 
^oKiutni^  or  AoKtfiatoc,  from  Docimmom.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  high  degree  of  value  attached  te  it,  and 
of  alaba  and  columna  of  it  having  been  transported  to 
Rome  at  a  great  expense.— The  slte«f  Synnada  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nod- 
em  Bulvmdim,  where  extensive  quarries  are  still  to  bs 
seen.    {Leake's  Tour,  p.  64.) 

Stphaz,  a  kiqg  of  the  MasMyli  in  lihjref  ^^ 
uigiiizea  oy  vjK_/v/p^L\.. 
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jDuried  Sophoniaba,  Um  dtughtar  of  Aadrabali  vaA 
forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  to  join  himself  to 
the  interest  of  his  father-in-law  and  of  Carthage. 
Encamping  his  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
campe  were  in  the  night  surprised  and  burned  bj 
Scipio.  Afterward,  in  a  general  engagement,  the 
united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  de- 
feated. Syphaz,  upon  this,  hastened  back  to  his  own 
country ;  but,  being  pursued  by  Lslius  and  Masinissa, 
be,  together  with  his  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  brought  back  to  Scipio.  The  conqueror 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  be  adorned  his  triumph. 
Syphax  died  at  Tibur,  B.C.  201,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  His  posseaaions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  (Ltp.,  24,  48,  seqq.-^U.,  29,  23,  segq, — 
Id.,  30,  5,  3eqg. — 7<i.,  30,  46.) — This  proper  name 
has  the  penult  in  the  oblique  cases  always  long,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance  in  Claudisn  (16,  91),  where 
we  find  Syphdcem.  The  content  (haurirt  wnena 
compuUnuu)  cannot  by  any  possibility  apply  to  Sy- 

{>haz,  and  therefore  Barthe  conjectures  HannibaUm 
or  Syphacem^  in  the  passage  of  Claudian  just  referred 
to,  an  emendation  which  is  now  veiy  generally  re- 
ceived. Artaud,  however  (in  Lemaire*s  edition),  re- 
tains the  old  reading. 

SYRACURiE,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Archies, 
a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclidv.  {Thucyd.,  6, 
3.) — The  parts  of  the  city  were  five  in  number  :  Or- 
Ugia,  Achradina,  Tyca,  Neapolis,  and  Epipole.  The 
first  was  that  originally  colonized  and  fortified  by  the 
Corinthians  under  Arcnias ;  and  being  then  an  island, 
and  most  o/  it  rocky  and  of  difficult  approach,  it  most 
bave  been  very  strong.  It  is  now  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  probably  obtained  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  quaiU  tbere  ifipru^t  **  a  ^vatT').  In 
procesa  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  continent, 
and  a  suburb  was  added,  called  AchradiTUi,  probably 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  ground.  This,  in  time,  oc- 
cupied all  the  lower  part  ofthat  peninsuls  between  the 
Portus  Laccius  and  the  Portus  Trogilioruro,  and  was, 
next  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  A  wall  was  then  drawn  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  Portus  Trogiliorum  to  the 
docks  at  Syracuse,  and  this  was  for  some  lime  the  lim- 
iu  of  the  city.  Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
less  than  three  suburbs,  Tyca,  Temenites  (subsequent- 
ly Neapolis),  and  Epipols.  Temenites  and  Tyca  were 
so  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  sit- 
uated there,  and  of  which  the  TifievJi»  or  sacred  closes, 
no  doubt,  originally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  sites. 
TvK^  was  probably  Syracusan  for  rvxfj  {*^ fortune**). 
Neapolis  was  of  later  foundation,  and  occupied  the  site 
of  Temenites.  These  several  parts  were  all  gradual- 
ly surrounded  by  walls,  and  included  in  the  city ;  and 
tbos,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive cities  in  Europe.  Ortygia,  being  the  original 
city,  was  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  Kar*  i^oxnv- 
The  Epipole,  which  was  north  of  Temenites  and  Tyca, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from  its 
elevated  site,  now  calied  Belvedere  ;  the  highest  parts 
of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  castles  of 
£uryalus  and  Labdalum.  (Compare  GoUeTt  de  situ 
ct  origine  Syraeutarum,  Lips.,  1818,  8vo. — Bloom- 
field  ad  Thueyd.,  6,  75;  vol.  3,  p.  118,  in  iia<w.)— 
Syracuse  bad  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  island  of 
Ortygia :  one  called  the  smajler  harbour,  and  also 
Portus  Laccius,  between  the  upper  side  of  Ortygia 
and  the  mainlaiid  ;  the  other  on  the  southern  side,  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  the  Plemmyrian  promontory,  and 
running  up  far  like  a  bay ;  this  was  called  the  great 
barboor,  and  was  not  only  extremely  capacious,  but 
ulso  perfectly  secure  against  storms  and  the  violence 
of  the  sea. — ^The  oriffinal  constitution  of  Syracuse, 
Ifte  that  of  80  many  Doiian  settlements,  waa  ariato- 
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cntkaL  It  sobMqiuofcly  fell  uiid«r  tb«  power  of  ip 
rants,  some  of  whom  advanced  iu  power  and  prosper- 
ity to  a  very  high  pitch.  {Vid.  Gelon,  Hiero,  Di- 
onysius.)— It  occupies  also  a  consptcooos  place  in 
the  Pelopooneaian  war,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  hither  by  the  Athenians.  (Ftd.  Pelo- 
ponnesiacom  Bellum.)  After  a  long  period  of  alter- 
nate fortune,  Syracuse  at  laat  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the 
Romans  under  Marceltus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three 
years,  B  C.  312.— Of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syr- 
acuse, Ortygia  alone  is  now  remaining ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  abpot  17,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  some  remains,  however,  stiU 
visible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of  porti- 
coes, temples,  and  palaces.  The  fsmous  fountain  of 
ArcUiusa  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  but,  thougb 
atill  a  striking  object  from  its  discharge  of  waters,  it 
now  serves  merely  aa  a  resort  for  washerwomen. — 
*^  If  mighty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modem 
writer,  **  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  barelj  read 
the  name  of  Syracuse,  what  vivid  historic  associations 
must  be  awakened  by  the  soil  itself!  The  city  of 
Syracuae  was  invoked  by  Pindar  as  ^Th»  Font  of 
Mars,*  and  extolled  by  Cicero  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Grecian  world.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
tbe  greatest  beings  and  events  of  antiquity  ;  of  Ge- 
lon's  patriotism,  of  Harmocrales*s  valour,  and  of  Di- 
onyaius's  transcendent  genius.  It  bsffled  Carthage ; 
it  crushed  and  captured  the  proudest  armada  equipped 
by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power ;  and,  after 
oppoain^  the  science  of  Archimedes  to  the  strength  oif 
Rome,  It  waa  lost  only  by  the  inebriety  of  its  guards 
during  the  night  of  Biana^s  featival.  Its  fate  stirred 
compassion  even  in  the  heart  of  its  rugged  conqueror. 
When  Marcellus  looked  down  at  morning  from  its 
heights  on  the  whole  expanse  of  Syracuse,  tne  sight  of 
its  palaces  and  temples  glittering  in  the  sun,  of  its 
harbours  so  lately  impre^ble,  ami  its  fleets  so  lately 
invincible,  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  its  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  victory  impressed  him  with  such  emotions 
that  he  burst  into  tears.  After  a  lapee  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  traveller  who  looka  down  from  the  aame 
spot  sees  the  scene  of  desolation  completed.  Grovea, 
palacea.  and  temples  have  all  disappeared,  and  tbe 
arid  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  baaks,  and 
the  solitary  wild-flower  is  unbent  by  human  footsteps. 
From  the  Roman  conoueat  the  city  dated  its  decay ; 
its  treasures  plundered,  its  pictures  snd  statuea  torn 
away,  and  its  liberties  crushed,  arts,  commerce,  agri- 
culture^  and  population  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
vestiges  of  tne  grandeur  of  Syracuse  unddubtedlv  re- 
mained, even  under  the  oppression  of  Rome  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  but  the  convul- 
sion of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic 
invaders  at  last  effaced  it  from  the  catalogue  of  large 
cities;  and  now,  under  the  feeblest  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  has  only  a  squalid,  superstitious,  snd  idle 
population  of  17,000  souls.  The  portion  of  iu  land 
that  was  once  roost  fertile  is  at  present  become  a  pes- 
tilent marsh.  But  though  at  this  day  there  are  so  few 
remains  of  the  numerous  and  vast  building  of  Sjrra- 
cuse  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  bow  their  materials 
have  disappeared,  there  are  still  some  noble  traces  of 
its  ancient  architecture.  In  the  island  of  the  harbour 
called  Ortygia,  some  foundations  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparentlv  belonged  to  the  stupendous 
granaries  built  amid  the  fortifications  of  the  place  by 
uie  great  Dionysius.  Tbe  modem  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  *  Owr  Lady  of  Columns,*  ia  so  called  from  its 
enclosing  within  its  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
.nerva,  with  twenty-four  of  its  noble  pillsrs,  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  nave  of  the  modem  church  is  formed  out 
of  the  ancient  celU»  the  walls  having  been  perforated 
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to  tdnrit  of  pUBtigw  into  thotido  aitles,  ^pvhich  eonslit 
of  the  north  tnd  south  porticoes  of  the  ancient  peri- 
style. Cicero  is  diffbse  in  his  description  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  which,  though  spared  by  Marcellus,  was 
stripped  to  the  bare  walls  of  all  its  splendid  omsments 
by  the  infamoos  Verres.  Upon  the  summit  of  its  roof 
there  was  elevated  an  enormous  gilded  shield,  that 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva.  This  object,  which  was 
Tisible  a  sreat  way  off  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
was  beheld  with  religions  respect ;  and  the  mariner  at 
sea  made  an  offering  when  he  took  leave  of  its  last 
glimmerings.  In  tt^t  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
called  Achradina  there  are  also  vestSses  of  the  walls 
once  defended  by  the  eenius  of  Archimedes.  Here 
and  there  the  rocK  itself  is  chiselled  into  battlements; 
and,  wherever  there  are  remains  of  gateways,  they  are 
found  so  placed  that  they  must  have  obliged  the  as- 
sailant to  approach  them  for  a  great  length  of  way  with 
bis  unshielded  right  side  unprotected.  The  Hezapy- 
lon  of  Syracuse  was  not,  as  many  commentators  on 
Livy  have  supposed,  a  mere  part  of  the  wall,  but  a 
noble  fortress,  constructed  with  such  consummate 
skill  as  to  have  elcited  the  admiration  of  the  best 
modem  judges  of  military  architecture.  Its  ruins  still 
exhibit  the  size  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  passa- 

Sis,  whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make 
eir  sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort ;  the  huge,  square  towers  of  its  solid  masonry  are 
•till  to  be  traced ;  and  the  gronnd  is  strewn  with  the 
vast  blocks  of  parapets,  which  are  bored  with  grooves 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Such  was  ancient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
sympathy  need  not  prevent  our  repeating  a  doubt  as 
to  tne  vast  population  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  was  twenty-two  miles ;  and 
Thucydides,  long  before  its  era  of  prosperity  under 
Dionysius,  allows  that  it  was  equal  to  Athens;  but 
the  increase  of  its  population  afler  Thucydides*  time 
is  merely  conjectured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  At- 
tica scarcely  exceeded  half  a  million.'* 

Syria,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  range  of  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  The  name  Syria  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  Greeks.  Pococke  conjectures 
that  it  might  possibly  come  from  Sur,  the  ancient  name 
of  Tyre,  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name 
Syria  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assvria,  and 
that  the  form  in  question  was  first  adopted  by  the 
lonians,  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the  Assyri- 
ans of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of  their 
empire,  about  760  B.C.  {Mannertt  Gedgr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
1,  p.  432,  seqq.) — It  was  divided  into  several  districts 
and  provinces,  including,  besides  Syria  Proper,  PhGsni- 
cia,  Palestine,  and,  according  to  rliny,  Mesopotamia 
and  Bab^rlonia.  Syria  is  culed  in  Scripture  Aram, 
and  the  inhabitants  Arameans,  a  name  derived  from 
Aram,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the  father  of  the  Syrians. 
Mesopotamia  is  also  called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text ; 
but  the  appellation  Naharim,  i.  e.,  between  the  rtoert, 
is  always  added,  for  distinction*  sake,  to  the  latter. 
The  name  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  is,  as 
above  stated,  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
term  Aramaans,  but  they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians^  and  the  White  Syrians, 
or  Leuco-Syrii,  as  far  as  Pontus,  because  they  saw 
that  all  these  nations  used  a  common  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  the  same  religious  faith.  The  his- 
tory of  Syria  is  included  in  that  of  iu  conquerors.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  Tiglaih  Pileser, 
lung  of  Assyria,  about  750  B.C. ;  previously  to  whose 
invasion  it  was  divided  into  petty  territories,  of  which 
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the  kfogdom  of  Damascns  was  the  prindpiL  After 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  noonarchy  it  came  under  the 
Chaldean  yoke ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  Babylonia  when 
conquered  by  the  Persians ;  and  was  sgain  subdued 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  his  death,  B.G.  833,  it 
was  erected  into  en  independent  monsrchy  under  the 
Seleucido,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
sovereigns  till,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wan 
between  competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finslly  r^ 
duced  by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  about  56 
B.C.,  after  the  monarchy  had  subsisted  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years.  Hie  Saracens,  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  next  became  the  masters  of 
Syria,  about  A.D.  682.  When  the  crusading  armies 
poured-  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the  giand  thea- 
tre of  the  contest  between  the  armies  of  the  cross  and 
the  crescent,  and  its  plains  were  deluged  with  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  blood.  Antioch,  under  the  Roman 
empire  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  capital  of  the 
East,  and,  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandrea,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  empire,  was  the  first  object  of  the  invaden. 
It  sustained,  m  1098,  a  protracted  siege  uninjured, 
during  which  the  Christian  camp  experienced  all  the 
horrors  6f  famine :  carrion  was  openly  dressed,  snd  hu- 
man flesh  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  in  secret  It  fell 
at  length  through  treachery :  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  the  crosses  commenced  their  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants.  The  dignity  of 
age,  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
weaker  sex,  were,  say  the  historians,  alike  disregarded 
by  the  Latin  savages;  and  Greeks  and  Armenians 
were  for  some  time,  equally  with  the  Mussulmans,  ex- 
posed to  their  fury.  More  than  ten  thousand  victimi 
?erished  in  this  massacre.  In  the  following  spring 
eruaalem  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  erection  of 
the  transitory  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  cooa- 
try  of  Tripoli  formed  a  distinct  but  dependant  princi- 
pality. In  the  ecclesiastical  division,  Berytus,  Sidon, 
Acre,  and  Paniaa  were  episcopal  sees  in  the  province 
of  Tyre.  Tyre  itself  was  a  royal  domain.  The  bau 
tie  of  Tiberias,  in  1 186,  made  the  illustrious  Saladin 
the  master  of  these  places ;  Jerusalem  capitulated  the 
following  year,  and  Antioch  submitted  to  the  Moslem 
conqueror,  who  thus  became  lord  of  both  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Syria  remained  subject  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  till,  in  1517,  Selim  I.  overthrew  the  Mama- 
louk  dynasty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed 
in  the  Ottoman  empire. — The  situation  of  Syria,  iti 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
regular  subjection ;  and  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  this 
country  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Djezzar  Pacha.  A  number  of 
petty  independent  chiefs  have  sprung  up,  who  have  set 
the  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance.  Burckhardt  sutet 
thst  Badjazze,  Alexandretta,  and  Antakia  (Antioch) 
had  each  an  independent  aga.  Berber,  a  formidable 
rebel  who  had  fixed  his  seat  at  Tripoli, -where  he  had 
maintained  himself  for  six  years,  haa  been  but  recently 
subdued  (in  1812)  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  Aio- 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  as  welt  as  Edlip  and 
Shogre  (between  Aleppo  and  Latikia),  had  also  their 
own  chiefs.  Throughout  Syria,  as  is  the  case,  in- 
deed, with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  Turks  do  not  form  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulation. All  civil  and  military  employments,  however, 
are  in  their  hands.  Besides  Turks,  and  those  natives 
who  may  claim  to  be  considered  as  of  genuine  Syrian 
extraction,  the  country  is  inhsbited  by  Kourds,  Tur- 
comans, Bedouin  Arabs,  (%inganes»  and  other  no- 
made  hordes  ;  by  Druses,  Enaairies,  and  MotooaNs ; 
by  Maronites,  Armenians^  Greek  Christians,  and  Jews. 
No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  in  the 
character  of  its  population.  The  old  Syrian  langvags 
is  said  to  be  spoken  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  in  tha 
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iieigfaboiiibopdofBunaacdBaiidMoiititLibaiiis.  Hm 
Arabic  predominates  both  in  the  coantnr  and  the 
towua.  A  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Uhaldee  ia 
spoken  in  tome  paru  by  the  peaaantry,  while  the  Turk- 
ish is  spoken  by  the  Osmanlis  and  the  nomade  hordea 
of  the  north.  These  varioua  natiooa  and  tribea  will 
come  more  particularly  under  our  notice  in  describing 
the  districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
most  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  its  present  political  distribution  into  pa- 
shalica,  to  which  we  shall  accordinffly  adhere.  The 
coast  from  Akka  to  Djebail,  with  Uie  roounUins  in- 
habited by  the  Druses,  is  comprehended  under  the 
pashslic  of  iSeide  and  Akka.  Near  Bjebail,  the  pa- 
ahalic  of  TarAbolos  (Ttipoli)  begins,  and  extends  along 
ti)e  coast  to  Latikia.  The  north  of  Syria,  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Euphrates,  is  included  within  that  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo).  The  remainder  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding by  far  the  largest  territory,  is  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  Pacha  of  Sham  (Damascus).  {Mod.  Trav.,  pL 
3,  p.  1.) 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the  river 
Ladon.     (Kid.  Pan,  pase  967,  col.  2.) 

Sybos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  situate  between  Cythnus  and  Rhenea.  It  waa 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydea,  the 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pittacos.  (Diog*  LaerL^  1, 
1 1  d.^Strabo,  487. )  It  ia  singular  that  Strabo  should 
affirm  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Syroa  ia  pro- 
nounced long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the  passage  which 
he  quotes,  has  made  it  short.  (OeC,  15,  403.)  Syros, 
DOW  Syrot  Is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  miles  in  cir^ 
cumference.  (P/tny,  4,  12. — Cramer^t  Ane.  Grttu^ 
▼ol.  3,  p.  409.) 

Sybtbs,  two  golfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  and 
now  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  the  other  called  Syrtis  Ma- 
jor, on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaiica,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidrti. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  derive  its  modem  name 
from  the  city  of  Tacape,  which  waa  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  latter  is  called  by  the  natives  SyrU-^KMer^  i. 
e.,  *'  The  great  Syrtis,"  which  the  sailora  have  cor- 
rupted into  Sidra.  The  Syrtir  Minor  is  about  46 
geographical  milea  in  breadth,  and  runa  np  into  the 
continent  about  75  miles.  It  is  still  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension to  sailors,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
and  uncertainties  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  and  ahelvy 
coast.  The  Syrtis  Major  is  about  180  geographical 
miles  between  the  two  capes,  and  penetrates  100  miles 
into  the  land.  The  name  Syrtis  ia  generally  derived 
from  the  Greek  o^ptf,  '*  to  drag,"  in  allusion  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  (Com- 
pare SdUustt  Bell.  Jur.^  e.  78.)  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  appellation  ia  to  be  deduced 
from  the  term  Sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  aa  the 
name  for  a  deaert  tract  or  region :  for  the  term  Syrtis 
does  not  sppear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  mere 
gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to 
the  d^Mrt  country  adjacent,  which  is  still,  at  the  prea- 
ent  day,  called  Sert.  (JZttter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  I,  p. 
929,  U  ed.) 

T. 

TABBLLABliB  Lbobs,  Isws  passed  at  various  times 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  commona  to 
▼ote  by  ballot,  and  no  longer  vivawfce.  The  object  of 
these  laws  waa  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
A.U.C.  614,  in  conferring  honours ;  two  yean  after, 
•t  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  in 
passing  laws,  by  the'Papirian  law,  A.U.G.  622  ;  and, 
hstlyt  in  trials  for  treason,  alao  by  the  Oslian  law, 
A.U.C.  630. 

Tabbbnjb,  I.  Rbenans,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in 
the  tanitoiy  of  the  Nemetes,  now  Rhtm-Zabem. 


(Amm,  MmdL,  IS,  S.>-n.  A  city  ef  Gdlit  Bdgiea, 
between  Aigentoratom  {Straahurg)  and  Divodumn 
{Metzy  The  modem  name  ia  Berg-Zabem. — III. 
Triboccorum,  a  town  in  the  terriloiv  of  the  Tribocci, 
now  Ehast'  Zabern,  {Biackog  und  MolUft  WwUrb, 
dtr  Geogr.f  p.  942.) 

Tabob,  a  mountain  of  Galilee.    {Vid,  lubyrius.) 

Tabbacb,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  an^  near 
the  limits  of  the  Provincia  Zeugitana,  now  Tabarca. 
{Poiyb.^  12,  11.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Thabra- 
ca;  and  Pliny,  Tabracha.    (P/tn.,  5,  3.) 

Tabobnos,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnium,  the  aouth- 
em  declivitiea  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
gtoonds.  It  closed  in  the  Caudine  Paae  on  the  south- 
em  side.  The  modem  name  is  Tabumo  or  Tabor, 
It  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil  (JSn.,  12,  715. — 
G^or^,  2,  307.) 

TacIpb,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtia 
Minor.  It  is  now  Cabes  or  Gaps,  Nesr  it  were  some 
medicinal  waters,  called  Aqua  Taaipina,  now  El" 
Hamma.  (Ptin.,  6,  4.— ibn.  Anton.,  50,  59,  74, 
dec.) 

Taof ABiHASft  a  Numidian  by  birth,  aiid  the  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  against  the  Roman  power,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  served  among  the  Roman 
aunliaries,  and  acquired  in  this  way  aome  knowledge 
of  military  discipline.  Deserting,  subsequently,  from 
the  forees  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  he  col- 
lected together  aome  predatory  bands,  whom  he  ac- 
caatomed  to  discipline,  and  finally  appeared  aa  the  lead- 
er of  the  Muaulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  borden 
of  the  deaert.  The. Mauri  also  were  drawn  into  the 
confederacy,  and  the  Cinithii  too  were  foreed  to  joia 
it.  Forius  Camillua,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  marched 
against  and  defeated  him.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  waa  again  defeated  by  Apionios, 
and  driven  into  the  desert.  Still  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
he  appeared  a  third  time  aa.an  enemy,  and  waa  de- 
feated l^  Bisus.  He  again  c^n^d  on  the  war,  after 
this,  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour,  but  waa  again 
overeome  by  Dolabella,  and  fell  fighting  bravely. 
{Taek.,  Ann.,  2,  52.— -lei.  t&.,  3,  20. ^U,  ib.,  3,  74. 
— 7(2.  ib.,  4,  23,  $m.) 

Taohampso,  an  uland  in  the  Nile,  near  Fbile.  The 
Egyptiana  held  one  half  of  thia  island,  and  the  raat  waa 
in  the  bands  of  the  ^thiopisns.  (Consult  Herod,,  2, 
29.)-— The  name  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify  *'  the 
island  of  crocodilea,"  the  Egyptian  term  for  these  anir 
mala  being  xofn^^u,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  70. — 
Consult  Ortwur,  Commenl.  Herod,,  p.  83.-~Ja6/en- 
skit  Voe.  JEgypi.,  p.  388.— CAafnpo^^ton,  PEgypU 
sous  ks  Pharwans,  vol.  1,  p.  152).  Mannert  makes 
it  anawer  to  the  modem  Derar  {Geogr,,  vol.  10,  pU 

1,  p.  231);  but  Heeren  ia  in  favour  of  CalaatsM 
{Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  359.^Consult  Bohr,  ad  Herod,, 

2,  29). 

Taobos,  a  king  bf  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Artaxerz- 
es  Ochus.  Having  revolted  ^ainat  the  Peraiana,  he 
drew  the  Greeks  over  into  his  interests,  especially  the 
Atheniana  and  Spartans.  The  former  sent  Chabriaa 
to  his  aid ;  the  latter,  Agesilaus.  A  misondentand- 
ing  aoon  arose  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Tv 
chos,  on  account  of  Agesilaus  having  offered  advice 
which  waa  rejected  by  Tachoa,  and  also  becauae  the 
former  had  merely  the  command  of  the  mercenariea, 
whereas  Chabriaa  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  while  Ta- 
choa exercised  supreme  control  over  all  the  forcea. 
Ageailaoa,  in  conaequence  of  this,  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  Nectanebis,  cousin  to  Tachos,  and  had  him 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachoa  waa  absent  in  PhcBoicia 
with  the  Egyptian  forces.  Tachoa,  upon  thia,  fled  to 
the  Peraiana,  B.C.  361.  He  reigned  about  two  yeara. 
(Cont.  Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.^Diod.  Sic.,  15,  92.— il, 
16.  48,  seqq.) 

TAclTOa,  0.  CoBNBLius,  B  Celebrated  Latin  histori- 
an, b(un  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    The  exact  yeaccanoot 
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to  aKorttiiiea ;  hfoi  as  Piifoy  Om  Tomiger  tefonm  lu 
Ihtt  he  and  Tacitot  wero  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  ia 
■apposed  that  Tacitus  was  born  A.U.G.  809  or  810, 
abont  the  aizih  year  of  Nero*s  reign.  The  place  of  his 
Bslmty  is  nowhere  mentioned,  bnt  it  is  geneimUy 
thought  to  have  been  Interamna  (now  Terni)t  in  Um- 
bria.  He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  procu- 
mtor  appointed  by  the  prince  to  manage  the  imperial 
vevenue  and  govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The 
person  so  employed  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  place  where  Tacitus  received 
his  education,  Massilia,  now  MarseiUct  waa  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  literature  and  polished  manners. 
Agricola  was  trsined  op  there ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Tacitua  formed  and  enlarged  his  mind  at 
the  same  place,  since,  when  he  relates  the  fsct  sboot 
his  fsther- in-law,  he  ia  silent  respecting  himself.  If 
he  was  educated  at  Rome,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  a  method  very  different  from  the  fsshion  then  in 
vogue.  Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the 
smallest  tincture  of  that  frivolous  science  and  that 
vicioua  eloquence  that  debased  the  Roman  genius. 
He  most  probably  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  formed 
upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  sound  scheme  of  home  discipline, 
and  the  best  domestic  example,  he  ffrew  up,  in  a  course 
of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of  mind  which  gives  such  an- 
imation to  his  writings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  be  attended  the  lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  sophists  of  Oreeee,  taught  for  mora 
than  twenty  years  the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  his  Institutes.  Some 
eritics  hsve  applied  to  Tacitus  the  passage  in  which 
Quintilian,  after  enumerating  the  writers  who  flourish- 
ed in  that  period,  says,  **  There  is  another  person  who 
gives  additional  lustre  to  the  age ;  a  man  who  will  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  do  not  mention 
him  at  present :  his  name  will  be  known  hereafter"  ( 1 0, 
l).-^If  this  passage  relates  to  Tscitus,  the  prediction 
has  been  fully  verified.  When  Quintilian  published  his 
great  work,  m  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  had  not 
then  written  his  Annals  or  his  Historv.  Those  im- 
mortal compoeitiona  were  published  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jlin. — The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him  untainted  by 
Che  vices  of  Nero's  court.  He  was  about  twelve 
yean  old  when  that  emperor  finished  his  career  of  guilt 
and  folly;  and  in  the  tempestuous  times  that  ensued,  he 
was  still  secured  by  his  tender  yesrs.  Vespasian  re- 
stored the  pubKc  tranquillity,  revived  tlie  liberal  arts, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  men  of  genius.  Our  au- 
tbor*a  fint  ambition  was  to  distinffuish  himself  st  the 
bar.-^ Agricola  was  joint  consul  wiui  Domitian,  A.U.C. 
690,  fbr  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitus,  though 
not  quite  twenty,  had  ffiven  such  an  eameat  of  his  ^- 
ture  fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law. 
Thus  distinguished,  our  author  begsn  the  career  of 
civil  preferment.  Vespaaian  had  -a  just  discern- 
ment  of  men,  and  was  the  friend  of  rising  merit. 
Rome  at  length  was  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
the  Bood  sense  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all 
ffrievances,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to  the 
laws.  In  such  times,  the  early  geniua  of  Tacitus  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  1  he  foundation  of 
bis  fortune  was  laid  by  Vespasian.  Tacitus  does  not 
tell  the  particolare,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  began 
with  the  functions  of  the  Vtgintimraie ;  a  body  of 
twenty  men  commissioned  to  execute  sn  inferiorju- 
risdiction  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city.  That 
office,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augus- 
tus, was  a  preliminary  step  to  the  gradations  of  the 
nagiatracy.  The  senate  had  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  particular  cases,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tibe- 
rius applying  to  the  fathera  for  that  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour Of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Oermanicus.  It  is  prob- 
able that  TacitQB  became  one  of  the  VigitamMU, 
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iBd,  coDteqvfDtljrt  that  the  road  of  hoDOor  wis  hid 

open  to  him.    The  death  of  Vespssian  did  not  check 
him  in  hia  progress.     Titus  was  the  friend  of  virtas. 
The  office  of  quvstor  was,  in  the  regulsr  course,  the 
next  public  honour  ;  and  it  qualified  the  person  whs 
discharged  it  for  a  seat  in  the  senate.     Titus  reigned 
little  more  then  two  yean.    Domitian  aucceeded  to 
the  imperial  dignity.    Siispicious,  dsrk,  and  suUeo,  be 
made  ue  policy  of  Tiberius  the  model  of  his  gOTem- 
ment.    He  saw  public  virtue,  and  he  destroyed  it ; 
and  yet,  in  that  disaatroua  period,  Tacitus  rose  to  pref- 
erment,   llie  historian  himself  furnishes  a  solntion 
of  this  enigma.    Affricola,  he  tells  us,  hsd  the  address 
to  restrain  the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation.    Tacitus  imitated  this  line 
of  conduct,  and,  instesd  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
prince  and  provoking  the  toola  of  power,  he  was  con- 
tent to  display  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.     Tacitus  had 
a  ulent  for  poetry,  and  his  venes,  most  probably, 
served  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant,  who  affected 
to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muaes.     If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  waa  the  author  of  a  book  of  apo^thegms  called  Fs- 
c€tia,  that  very  amusement  could  not  fail  to  prove 
auccessful  in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domitian. 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  wss.  made  prsetor,  A.D.  88 ; 
he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  college  of  Quindt^ 
cimviri.    In  A.D.  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ju- 
lius Agricola.     On  the  death  of  hia  father-u-law,  A.D. 
08«  he  quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  in  the  year  97, 
when  Nerva  waa  on  the  throne.    This  prince  named 
him  successor  in  the  consulship  to  Virginius  Rufos, 
who  hsd  just  died.     In  honour  of  Virginius,  the  sen- 
ste  decreed  that  the  ritea  of  aepulture  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  expenae.     Tacitus  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostra.    Praise  from  such  in 
orator,  Pliny  says,  was  sufficient  to  crown  the  glo- 
ry of  a  well-spent  life.     {EpisLt  8,  1.)     Nerva  died 
A.U.C.  851,  having  about  three  months  before  sdopt- 
ed  Trsjan  for  his  successor.     In  thst  ebort  intenal 
the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  the 
life  of  Agricola  ;  and  their  reason  is,  becsuse  Tacitos 
mentions  Nerva  Casar,  but  does  not  style  him  Dhutt 
the  deified  Nervs,  which,  they  ssy,  would  hsve  been 
the  case  if  the  emperor  waa  then  deceased  ;  but  they 
forest  thst,  in  the  same  tract  <c.  44),  our  author  tells 
us  now  ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  the  elevation 
of  Trajan  to  the  aeat  of  empire,  and  that  wiah  wookl 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reigniitf 
prince.     It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  Life  of 
Agricola  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Trejsn.— The 
production  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  psrfect 
specimens  of  biography  that  sny  language  can  abow, 
and  the  noblest  monument  ever  erected  by  any  writer 
to  any  individual.     We  know  not,  on  perusing  it, 
which'  most  to  sdmire,  the  exalted  and  amiable  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  or  the  truth,  sensibility,  and  tone  of 
calmness  that  prevail  throughout  the  piece.     The  nsis- 
fortunes  of  the  times  hsd  imparted  an  air  of  melsn- 
choly  to  the  style  of  Tscitus,  which  gives  the  york  in 
question  a  sombre  and  touching  character.     Hie  friend- 
ship towards  his  fsther-in-law  never  rendere  him  un- 
faithful to  the  truth,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  conceal 
his  indignation  at  the  policy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  which  Agricola  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
be  the  instrument^The  Treatise  on  the  Mannere  of 
the  Germans  (De  situ,  moribus,  ei  popuUs  GermaiMc), 
it  is  generally  sgreed,  made  iu  appearance  in  the  year 
of  Rome  851.     The  new  emperor,  whose  adoption 
and  succesaidn  bad  been  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senste,  was  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  Germany 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Nerva  and  his  own  secession  to  the  empire.     Being 
of  a  wartike  disposition,  he  wss  not  in  haste  to  leave 
the  army,  but  remained  there  during  the  entive  year. 
In  such  a  juncture,  a  pietare  of  Ocrmsn  laannia  could 
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(c.  97),  and  that  was  A.U.G.  851,  in  conjiinetion  with 
Nerra,  who  died  befora  the  end  of  Jannaiy.  It  ia 
therefore  certain  that  the  deaeription  of  Germany  aaw 
the  light  in  the  course  of  that  year. — In  thia  treatiae 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geographical 
lioticea  of  Tacitaa,  which  are  Tery  defective.  Hia  re- 
marks on  the  manners,  nsagea,  and  political  mstita- 
lions  of  this  people  are,  on  Uie  other  kand,  pecnliarly 
Talnable.  The  hiatorian  is  supposed  by  the  beat  crit- 
ics to  have  derived  his  principal  information  relative 
to  the  Germans  from  persons  who  had  aerved  against 
them,  and,  m  particular,  from  Virginius  Rofus,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  was  the  friend 
of  Tacitus.  The  great  work,  also,  of  the  elder  Pliny 
on  Germany,  now  lost,  must  have  been  an  important 
aid.  As  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in  composing 
this  woik,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
(hat  his  sole  intention  was  to  satirize  the  corrupt  mor- 
als of  hia  contemporariea,  by  holding  forth  to  view  an 
ideal  and  highly-coloured  picture  of  barbarian  virtue. 
According  to  these  same  writers,  his  object  was  to  bring 
back  his  countrymen  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
nera,  and  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  en- 
emies who  menaced  the  aafety  of  their  descendants. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  destroys  all  thia 
fanciful  hypothesis.  The  analogy  between  many  of 
the  rude  manners  of  the  early  Germans  and  those  of 
the  aboriffines  of  North  America  at  once  stampa  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  if  Tacitua  dwella 
with  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  simple  mannera 
of  Germany  1  it  surelv  is  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
eome  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  Italy.  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitua  ia 
free  from  errors.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  mformation  on  this  subject  must  have  led 
to  mtaconceptions  and  mistakes.  Religibus  prejudi- 
ces alao  served  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
who  beheld  the  tracea  of  Greek  and  Roman  mvtholo- 

Keven  in  the  North. — The  friendship  that  subsisted 
tween  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  is  well  known. 
It  was  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their  atudies  and 
their  virtuea.  They  were  both  convinced  that  a  stri- 
king picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
contrast  to  the  felicity  of  the  times  that  aucceeded. 
Flinv  acted  up  to  his  own  idea  of  this  in  the  panegyric 
on  Trajan,  where  we  find  a  vein  of  aatire  against  Domi- 
tian  running  throughout  the  whole  piece.  It  appeara 
in  his  lettera  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
history  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  resoiu-' 
Uon  to  undertake  toat  arduous  task.  Tacitua  had 
more  vigour  of  mind ;  he  thought  more  intenaely,  and 
with  deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.  We  find 
that  he  had  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  hia 
Hiatory,  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  show 
tbe  honors  of  slavery,  and  the  debaaement  of  the  Ro- 
man people  through  the  whole  of  Bomitian's  reign. 
{VU.  Agr.t  c.  3.)  He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
ployed in  a  ffreat  and  important  work,  renounce  im- 
mediately all  Ilia  practice  in  the  forum,  but  continued 
to  be  employed  tMre  until  the  trial  of  Marius  Priacus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood  im- 
peached before  tne  aenate  at  the  auit  of  the  province. 
Friacna  had  preaented  a  memorial,  preying  to  be  tried 
bj  a  commission  of  select  judges.  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
by  the  apeciaJ  appointment  of  the  fathen,  were  advo- 
catea  on  the  part  of  the  Africana.  They  thooffht  it 
their  duty  to  inform  the  house  that  the  cnmea  aUeffed 
againat  Priscus  were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  tail 
within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  coort.  The  case 
was  therefore  beard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  latter,  aucceeded  in  establiab- 
ing  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  The  senate  concluded 
tbe  boainess  with  a  declaration  that  Tacitua  and  Pliny 
had  executed  the  trast  renoaed  in  them  to  the  full  sat- 
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isfiMfioii  of  th0  hiNiae.  Tbe  cms*  wu  tfitd  A.U:C.' 
868,  in  tiie  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign.  From  th«t 
time  Tacitus  dedicated  himaelf  altogether  to  hia  His- 
tory. Pliny  informs  us  (iSfp.,  4,  13),  that  our  author 
was  frequented  by  a  number  of  vistters,  who  admired 
his  genius,  and  for  that  reeaon  went  in  crowds  to  hia 
lev^.  From  that  conDux  of  men  of  letten  Taeitna 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  beat  information.  PKay 
sent  a  full  detail  of  all  the  cireumstaneea  attending  tho 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  elder  PKny,  who  loet  his  liM  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exaet  relo^ 
tion  of  that  event  might  be  tnnsmitted  to  posterity. 
— T^jan  reigned  nineteen  yean.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Cilicia,  A.U.G.  870,  A.D.  117.  Hie  exaet  time 
when  Tacitua  published  his  History  is  uncertain,  bot 
it  was  m  some  period  of  Tnjan*a  reiffn.  He  wao  ro- 
solved  to  send  his  woik  into  the  world  in  that  happy 
age  when  he  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what 
he  thought  he  could  publiah  with  perfect  aecurity. 
(Hitt,  1,1.)  He  began  from  the  accession  of  Galbo, 
A.U.G.  82),  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  his  nar* 
retive  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  the  year  849  ;  tho 
whole  compriaing  a  period  of  seven-and-twenty  yean, 
full  of  important  eventa  and  sudden  revolutions,  in 
which  the  pretorian  banda,  the  armies  in  Geraiany, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  raise 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  with* 
out  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  aenate.  8nell 
was  the  subject  Tacitua  had  before  him.  The  sum- 
mazy  view  which  he  has  ^en  of  those  disastrous 
times  is  the  mo9t  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  framic  people.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  into  how  many  books  the  work  vras  di- 
vided. Yoesius  makes  the  number  no  less  than  (Mn 
ty ;  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary  worid,  wo 
have  onlvthe  first  four  booksj  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth.  The  work  most  have  been  %  lam  ono, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  reached  us, 
since  this  contains  the  transactiona  of  little  more  than 
a  single  vear.  The  reifn  of  Titna,  "  the  delight  of 
human  kmd,"  is  totally  Toat,  and  Domitian  baa  escft- 
ped  the  vengeance  of  \he  historian'a  pen.  The  His- 
tory being  finished,  Tacitua  did  not  think  that  he  had 
completed  his  portraiture  of  slavery.  He  went  back 
to  liberius,  who  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  his  sue* 
cessoirs.  This  second  work  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Annala.  It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifty  years^ 
from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  8tl.  Du- 
ring the  period  embraced  bv  the  History  the  wholo 
empire  waa  convulsed,  and  tne  author  had  to  amngo 
the  opentions  of  armiea  in  Germany,  Batsvia,  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Judna,  all  in  motion  almost  at  the  samO 
time.  This 'was  not  the  case  in  the  Annals.  Ho 
Roman  worid  was  in  a  atate  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  wis  to  sup- 
ply Tacitua  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us^ 
with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  characten  of  thia  part  of 
hia  work.  "  The  detail,*'  he  says,  **into  which  he  vng 
obliffed  to  enter,  while  it  gave  lessons  of  prudence,  waa 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unentertaimng.  In  other 
histories,  the  operations  of  armies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  illnstri- 
ous  generals  awaken  curiosity  and  expand  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  nothing  before  oa  but  acu  of  despo- 
tism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  friendsi 
the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  always  end^ 
ing  in  the  same  catastrophe.  Events  Kke  these  wiB 
Ifive  to  the  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  ob* 
ject  to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  mevent 
satiety.''  {Ann.,  4.  33.)  But  the  genius  of  Tacituo 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep  at- 
tention awake,  to  pleaae  the  imagination,  and  enfighten 
the  underatandinff.  The  atyle  of  the  Annals  diffen 
from  that  of  the  History,  which  required  stately  peri- 
oda,  pomp  of  expression,  and  harmonious  sentences. 
Tbe  Aiaats  tie  written  h^  a  itiihi  mom  snbdoodaiMl 
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tiili|>ent6:  every  phnee  is  a  maiim;  the  iiam- 
iive  goes  on  with  npidity  ;  the  author  is  sparing  of 
word*,  and  prodigal  of  aentinient ;  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  when  we  see  them  6guring  on  the  stsge  of  public 
business,  we  perceive  the  internal  spring  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  course, 
are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  conduct.  The  Annals, 
as  well  as  the  History,  have  suffered  by  the  barbarous 
rage  and  more  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  tribes  that 
overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Of  the  sixteen  books 
which  originsUy  composea  the  Annals,  the  following 
are  lost ;  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  both  inclnsive,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  We  miss,  therefore,  three 
years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
first  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  last  two  of  Nero.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  the  three. years  just 
mentioned,  the  latter  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  his- 
tmy  of  Nero  down  to  A.D.  67.i-We  find  that  Taci- 
tus intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
Tiew  the  reign  of  Augustus  {Ann,,  3,  24),  in  order  to 
detect  the  arts  by  which  the  old  constitution  was  over* 
turned,  to  make  way  for  the  government  of  a  single 
ruler.  This,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  curious  portion  of  history ;  but  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  bis  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancieiit  au- 
thor. It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  survived  his  friend  Pliny.  Those  two  writers 
were  the  omamenu  of  the  age ;  both  men  of  genius  ; 
both  encouragen  of  literature  ;  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  The  esteem  and  affection  which  Pliny 
cherished  towards  our  author  is  evident  in  many  of 
his  letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  pae- 
aage :  "  I  bever  was  touched  with  a  more  sensible 
pleasure  than  by  an  account  which  I  received  lately 
horn  Cornelius  Tacitus.  He  informed  me  that,  at  the 
last  Circensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
after  much  discourse  on  vsrious  topics  of  learning, 
asked  him  if  he  waa  an  Italian  or  a  JProyincial.  Ta- 
citus replied,  *  Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
hsTO  informed  you  who  I  am.'  '  Ay  !'  said  the  man  ; 
'  pray,  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  witht' 
I  cannot  express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
our  names  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellations  of 
men  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself.*'  (Ep,, 
10,  23.)  Had  Pliny  been  the  surviver,  he,  who  la- 
mented the  loss  of  all  his  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memozy  of  Tacitus. 
The  commentators  assume  it  aa  a  certain  fact  that 
our  author  roust  have  left  issue  ;  and  their  reason  is, 
l^ecause  they  find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was 
created  emperor  A.D.  276,  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
the  great  historian.  {Vopitc,  Vit.  Tac.)  That  ex- 
cellent prince  was  only  shown  to  the  world.  He  was 
snatched  away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  short  reign  a  num- 
ber of  virtues.  Vopiscus  tells  us  that  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  &s 
works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  eveiy 
year  at  the  public  expense.  But,  when  the  mutilated 
state  in  which  our  author  has  come  down  to  posterity 
is  considered,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
orders  of  the  prince  were  never  executed. — ^Tacitus 
has  well  deserved  the  appellation  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  of  '*  the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui- 
ty." To  the  generous  and  noble  principle  which  gui- 
ded his  pen  throughout  his  work,  ne  united  a  fund  of 
knowledge  and  the  colours  of  eloquence.  Every  short 
description  is  a  picture  in  miniature  :  we  see  the  per- 
sons acting,  speaking,  or  suffering ;  our  passions  are 
kept  in  a  tumult  of  emotion ;  they  succeed  each  other 
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in  quick  Ticisaitnde ;  they  mix  and  blend  in  varkmi 
combinations  ;  we  gl<yw  with  indignation,  we  melt  mto 
tears.  The  Annals,  in  fact,  may  be  called  an  historic 
cal  picture-gallery.  It  is  by  this  magic  power  that  Ta- 
citus has  been  able  to  animate  the  diy  regularity  of 
the  chronologic  order,  and  to  spread  a  charm  over  the 
whole  that  awakens  curiosity  and  unchaina  attention. 
How  different  from  the  gazette-style  of  Suetonius* 
who  relates  his  facts  in  s  calm  and  unimpassioned 
tone,  unmoved  by  the  distress  of  injured  virtue,  and 
never  rising  to  indignation.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary^ 
sits  in  judgment  on  the  prince,  the  senate,  the  consolsy 
and  the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affect  the 
heart,  and  throuffh  the  imagination  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding.— ^IVcitus  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
Philosophical  History ;  and  the  title  is  well  bestowed 
if  it  be  considered  as  confined  to  his  acute  and  forcible 
criticisms  on  individual  character,  and  the  moral  dig- 
nity and  pathos  of  his  manner ;  but  of  Political  philos- 
ophy we  discover  in  ihis  excellent  writer  but  few 
traces.  To  this  department  of  wisdom,  the  times, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  his 
fathers  could  tcdl  him,  were  fatally  unpropitious.  They 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  msy  disgrace  that 
expression  by  so  applving  it)  suffering  a  course  of  ex- 
periments too  frightioily  violent  to  issue  in  fine  resulta. 
In  a  nation  thus  tried  with  extremes,  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  the  refinements  of  political  sci* 
ence  ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  an  historicdl 
account  of  such  a  nation  afibrds  little  scope  for  the 
display  of  them. — It  mav  be  expected  that  some  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  the  objections  which  have  beee 
urged  against  Tacitus  by  the  various  writers  who  have 
thought  proper  to  place  themselves  in  the  chair  of 
criticism.  The  first  charge  exhibited  sgainst  oor  au- 
thor is,  that  he  has  written  bad  Latin.  This  shall  be 
answered  by  a  writer  who  was  master  of  as  much 
elerance  as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  language 
**Who,"  exclaims  Muretus,  **  are  we  modems,  eveii 
if  all  who  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage were  assembled  in  a  body ;  who  are  we,  that 
presume  to  pronounce  against  an  author  (Tacitus) 
who,  when  the  Roman  language  still  flourished  in  all 
its  splendour  (and  it  flourished  to  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an), was  deemed  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his 
timel  When,  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  ancient 
authors  whose  works  have  been  destroyed,  which  of 
us  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  words  which  appear 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  and  used  by  the  an- 
cienta  ?  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  a^,  when  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  have  been  wellnigh  extingoiahed, 
we  of  this  day  take  upon  us  a  decisive  tone  to  con- 
demn the  most  celebrated  writers,  whose  cooks  and 
mule-drivers  understood  the  Latin  language,  and  spoke 
it,  better  than  the  most  confident  scholar  of  the  pres- 
ent age.**  — The  next  allegation  against  Tacitus  is 
grounoed  upon  the  conciseness  and  consequent  ob- 
scurity of  his  style.  The  love  of  brevity,  which  die- 
tinguishes  Tacitus  from  all  other  writers,  was  proba 
bly  the  result  of  his  early  admiration  of  Seneca ;  and, 
perhaps,  was  csrried  farther  by  that  constant  habit  ot 
close  thinking,  which  could  seize  the  principal  idee, 
and  discard  all  unnecessary  appendages.  Tacitns  was 
sparing  of  words  snd  lavish  of  sentiment.  Montes- 
quieu says  he  knew  everything,  and  therefore  abridgee 
everything.  In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  re 
flections,  which,  where  we  least  expect  it,  dart  a  sud 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  narra 
tive,  £e.  comprehensive  eneigy  of  the  sentence  givea 
all  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  a  deep 
reflection.  The  observations  which  Quintilian  calls 
lumina  Mententiairum  crowded  fast  upon  the  suthor'a 
mind,  and  he  scorned  to  waste  his  strength  in  words ; 
he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  ue  reader  to 
take  a  round-about  view. — It  may  be  asked.  Is  Taci- 
tus never  obscure  1    He  certainly  is ;  his  own  faiconiB 
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eopyiste,  heve  oceaaioDed  lome  difficulties;  bat  be 
wbo  haa  oiade  himaelf  fiimttiar  with  the  peeuliaritiee 
of  hia  atyk  will  not  lie  much  embanaaaed.  But  atill 
it  may  be  aaid  that,  in  lo  long  a  work,  one  continued 
strain  of  atodied  brevity  fati^ea  the  ear,  end  tirea  the 
reader  by  an  miTaried  and  disgusting  monotony.  Va- 
riety, it  must  be  admitted,  would  give  new  grscea  to 
the  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much  uniformity.  The 
celebrated  Montaigne  obaervea,  that  Tacitua  abounda 
with  Btrong  and  vigorous  aentences,  often  conatnicted 
with  point  and  subtlety,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
ase,  which  delighted  in  &e  fliy  and  brilliant ;  and 
when  thoee  were  not  in  the  tnougbt,  the  writer  waa 
sure  to  find  an  antitheeia  in  the  expression.  And  vet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  aame  writer,  who  owns  ttwt 
for  twenty  years  together  he  read  by  fita  and  starts, 
tells  us  himself  that  be  read  Tacitua  vaecond  time  in 
one  regnhur  train,  without  interruption. — A  third  alle- 
gation of  the  crilica  ia,  that  Tacitus  was  a  misanthrope, 
who  beheld  human  nature  with  a  malignant  eye,  and, 
always  suspecting  the  worst,  falsified  facts,  in  order 
to  paint  men  worse  than  they  were.  The  answer  is 
obvious  :  Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  times ;  he  says, 
**  A  black  and  evil  period  liea  before  me.  The  age 
was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  soitf  id  adulation,  in- 
somuch that  not  only  the  most  illastrious  citizens,  in 
order  to  secure  themselvee,  were  obliged  to  crouch  in 
bondage ;  but  even  men  of  consular  and  piwtorian 
rank,  and  the  whole  senate,  tried,  with  emulation,  who 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  of  slaves."  {Ann., 
^  65.)  In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion 1  Tacitus  knew  the  character  of  Tiberiua ;  he 
was  an  accurate  obaerver  of  mankind :  but  he  must 
have  been  creduloua  indeed,  or  the  willing  dupe  of  a 
profligate  court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples. At  the  head  of  the  critics  who  have  endeav- 
oured to  enforce  the  charge  of  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence stands  Famianua  Strada,  the  elegant  author  of 
the  well-known  Protuaiones  Aeademiea,  and  the  wars 
in  Holland,  entitled  De  Bello  Belgieo:  but  it  will  be 
aufiicient,  in  answer  to  his  laboured  declamations,  to 
say  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "He  was  a  rhetor,  who 
condemned  Tacitus,  and  presumed  to  write  history 
himself."— The  imputation  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
urged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  is 
eaaily  refuted.  Whatever  were  our  author*s  doubts 
concerning  fate,  free-will,  and  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  let  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agricola  be  perused  with  attention,  and  every  sen- 
timent will  discover  a  mind  impressed  vrith  the  idea 
of  an  overruling  Providence.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages m  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the  same  ef- 
fect: but  more  on  this  head  is  unnecessary.  Nor 
does  the  paradox  sujprested  by  Boccalini  deserve  a 
longer  discussion.  That  author  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  teach 
the  art  of  despotism :  it  may,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
said,  that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Orand  Rebellion  with  intent  to  teach  schismatics, 
Puritans,  and  Republicans  how  to  murder  the  king. 
{Murphy y  Essatt  on  the  Life  and  Geniiu  of  Taeihu, 
p.  10,  »eqq.) — ^There  has  come  down  to  us  a  dialogue 
entitled  De  clans  oratoribus,  the  de  causis  emrupttg 
eloqueniia.  The  manuscripts  and  old  editions  name 
Tacitus  aa  the  author  of  thia  production ;  a  jzreat 
number  of  commentators,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Quiup 
tilian,  and  some  to  Pliny  the  Younger.  They  who 
argue  from  the  language  of  manuscripts  allege  in  their 
favour  Pomponius  Sabinua,  a  grammarian,  who  states 
that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  worics  of  Mecenas  the 
epithet  of  calamutri.  Now  the  passage  to  which  the 
grammarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the  36th  chsp- 
ter  of  the  dialogue  under  consideration.  The  author 
of  the  dialogue,  moreover,  informs  us,  m  the  first  chap- 


ter, that  he  waa  a  vwy  ymmg  aitti  (fudmiisadmodmm) 
when  he  wrote  it,  or,  at  leaat,  when  he  auppoeea  it  to 
have  been  held  in  his  presence.  This  point  of  time 
is  cleariy  determined  in  the  I7th  chapter ;  it  waa  ibm 
aizth  year  of  the  reign  of  Veapeaian,  A.D.  76.  Taei- 
tua  at  this  period  wouk)  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  as  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  nonung  pre« 
vents  our  regarding  Tacitus  as  the  author  of  the  die* 
logue  in  question.  It  is  true,  we  find  a  marked  differ* 
ence  between  the  style  of  the  writer  of  this  dialogue 
and  that  of  the  historian ;  but  would  not  the  interve* 
ning  period  of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  for  thia 
discrf^nce,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be  difierent 
from  the  tone  of  ear^  youth  1  Might  not,  too,  the 
same  writer  have  varied  his  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  different  subjects  1  Ought  he  not  to  aasimilate 
it  to  the  variona  characters  who  bear  a  part  in  the 
dialogue!  Induced  by  these  and  other  reasons,  Pi* 
thou,  Bodwell,  Scholze,  end  many  others,  have  giv* 
en  their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  ti- 
tles of  the  manuscripts,  and  have  ascribed  the  dia- 
logue to  Tacitus.  Rhenanus  was  the  first  who  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitus  Ur 
the  authorahip  of  this  production,  and  smce  his  time, 
Dousa,  Stephens,  Fremahemius,  and  othera  no  leee 
celebrated,  have  contended  that  Quintilian,  not  Taci- 
tua, must  be  regarded  as  the  true  writer  of  the  work. 
They  place  great  reliance  on  two  paaaagea  of  Quin- 
tilian, where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  cor* 
ruption  of  eloquence  (Intt.  Or,,  6,  6, 6),  as  well  as  on 
many  other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can 
we  suppose,  it  is  aaked,  that  either  Tacitua  or  Plinr 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  aubject  which  had  al- 
ready been  diacussed  by  Quintilian  1  These  same 
critics  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appeara  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  between  the  matters  treated  of 
m  this  dialogue  and  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Quintilian's  writings,  but  also  between  his  style  and 
that  of  the  woric  in  question.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
waa  vmtten,  Quintilian  was  already  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expression  juvewig 
admodum  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to 
apply.  In  the  next  place,  the  argum^t  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus  ad« 
duce  a  sunilar  argument  in  support'  of  their  claims. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  which  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  whicE 
is  found  in  modem  editions,  De  eausis  corrupUt  el(h 
guenlutt  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who 
thought  fit  to  add  this  second  title,  which  he  hsd  found 
in  Quintilian.  All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  edi- 
tions merely  have  the  title  De  elaris  oratontua,  ot  else 
this  one,  Dtalogtu  an  nd  stecuH  oratorea  et  fiutrv'eof»- 
cedant.  Another  circumstance  very  much  sgainst  the 
idea  of  Quintilian*s  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  ia 
the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  the  resder  to 
his  other  work  for  matters  of  which  the  dialogue  we 
are  considering  makes  not  the  slightest  mention ;  such, 
for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  of 
which  he  apeaks  in  the  toird  book,  ch.  8  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Qumtifian,  Spalding,  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  show 
that  Quintilian  waa  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue- 
On  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  manuscript  of  the 
Annals  had  become  so  scarce,  that,  when  Ymdelinua 
of  Spires  published  his  edition,  in  1468  or  1469,  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  it  contamed  merely  the  last  six 
books  of  the  Annals,  four  books  of  the  History,  with 
part  of  the  fifth,  the  Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory.  The 
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tel  six  books  of  the  Amtls  hod  not  thcB  boon  fovoL 
Iao  X.  promioed  a  pocnniuy  recompoDso  and  indolgon- 
000  to  any  one  who  aboold  find  the  loat  porti<ma  of 
Ibe  woik.  One  of  his  agents,  Angelo  Arcomboldi, 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Conrey,  in  West|^- 
lia»  a  manoscript  which  had  belonged  to  Anscbaire, 
the  fonnder  of  ioeconyenty  and  a  bishop  of  the  church. 
It  contain^  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals,  the  Ust 
book  imperfect.  Beroaldus  pobltshed  them  at  Rome, 
in  1616,  l^  order  of  the  pope. — ^Among  the  numeroas 
editions  of  Tacitus,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  best:  that  of  GronoTius,  L.  Bat.,  1721,  2  vols. 
4to;  that  of  Broder,  Paris,  1776,  7  vob.  12mo  (re- 
printed bj  Valpy,  Lond.t  1823,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  that  of 
Emesti,  jUps.,  1760,  2  vols.  Svo ;  that  of  Oberlinus, 
Lip$,,  1801, 2  Tols.  8vo,  in  four  psrts,  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1813,  4  vols.  8fo ;  that  of  Waltber,  Hal.  Sax., 
1831-8, 4  Tols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Naudet,  forming  part 
of  Lemaira*s  collection,  Ports,  1810-20,  6  vols.  8vo. 
{SckSU,  HitU  hit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  366,  staq.r-Bahr, 
0€9cK  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  311,  ugq.y^ll.  M.  Claudius,  a 
Bomao,  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the  death 
of  Anrelian.  The  assassination  of  Aorelian  had  so 
mnoh  enraged  the  army,  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
intent,  for  a  time,  on  brmgins  his  murderers  to  condign 
punishment  than  on  providing  a  successor.  Even 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  first  paroxysm  of 
wrath,  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  immediately 
exercise  the  right  which  loi^  custom  had  placed  in 
their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  choosing  a  head  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
short  deliberatk>n,  they  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
and  resolved  to  write,  or  else  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome.  The  senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference, 
knew  not  how  to  act  when  the  message  came ;  and, 
nnwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  referred  the  matter 
back  to  3ie  legions,  cot  the  army,  actuated  bv  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  moderation,  renewed  their  re- 
quest to  the  civil  suthorities  to  supply  them  with  a 
genera)  and  niler ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  reciprocal 
ooropliment  was  ursed  and  rejected  three  times  that 
the  senators  agreed  to  assemble  and  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or  seven  months 
bad  insensibly  passed  awa^ ;  an  amazing  period,  it  bss 
been  remarkod,  of  tranquil  anarchy,  dtmii^  which  the 
Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without 
a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  {Vopise.,  Vit. 
Tacit,,  c.  1.)  On  the  26th  of  September,  A.D.  275, 
the  senate  was  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the 
valuable  prerogative  with  which  the  constitution  of 
Rome  baa  invested  their  order.  The  individual  whom 
they  elected  inherited  the  name  and  the  virtues  of 
Tacitus,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  was,  besides,  re- 
spected for  his  wisdom,  his  experience  in  business,  and 
ma  toM  benevolenoe.  This  venerable  legislator  had 
already  attained  his  75th  year,  a  circumstance  which 
he  urged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  for  declining  the 
honour  which  was  now  sssigned  him.  But  his  objec- 
tions were  repelled  by  the  most  flattering  encomiums, 
and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  acclamation  among 
both  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  was  the  wisdom  not 
less  than  the  inclination  of  the  aged  emperor  that  in^ 
duced  him  to  leave  much  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  irom  which  he  received  it.  He  encouraged  the 
senate  to  resume  their  wonted  authority ;  to  appoint 
proconsols  in  all  the  provinces,  and  to  exercise  all  the 
other  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Augustus.  His  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  affected  bv  the  chan^  of  his  condition ;  the  only 
expense  which  he  permitted  to  himself  was  ^»  e»> 
oooragement  which  he  bestowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  oiUy  personal  indulgences  which  he  would  not  re- 
sign were  resding  and  conversation  with  literary  men. 
lie  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  writings  of  his 
ancestor  the  historian ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
dcis  that  every  public  libraiy  ahonld  possess  that  ao- 
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thtt's  vrnkn,  tad  that,  to  nndsr  fhis  object  mops  pne- 
ticable,  ten  copies  of  them  sbonld  be  tianscribed  cvesy 
vear  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  His  short  reign, 
however,  prevented  any  good  results  from  being  pro- 
duced by  this  decree. — Having  obtained  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  citizens,  Tscitus  departed  from  the  capital 
to  show  himself  to  the  army  in  Thrace.  The  usual 
laxsesses  secured  his  popolsrity  among  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  reverence  which  he  found  still  subsistiDg  for 
the  memory  of  AureUan,  dictated  the  punishment  of 
certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  nsd  taken  away 
his  life.  Bat  his  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  born 
the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to  meet  an  ur- 
gent danger.  When  the  late  emperor  was  making 
prepsrations  to  invade  Persia,  he  had  ne^tiated  with 
a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  re-enforce  his  ranks  with 
a  detachment  of  their  beat  troops.  The  barbariana, 
faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on  the  Roman 
frontiers  with  a  aUoQg  body  of  cavahy ;  but,  before 
they  made  their  appearance,  Auielian  was  dead,  and 
the  Persisn  war  suspended.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Alsni,  impatient  of  repose,  and  disappointed  of 
their  prey,  soon  turned  thcor  arms  against  the  unfor- 
tunate |»ovinces.  They  overran  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
and  Cilicia  before  Tacitus  could  show  his  readiness 
to  satisfy  their  claims  or  punish  their  sggressions. 
Upon  recovering,  however,  the  stipulated  reward,  the 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  to  their  deserts; 
while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were  sub- 
dusd  at  ibe  point  of  the  sword.  (Vopise.,  ViL  Tor- 
citut,  c.  13.— iTostm.,  1,  63,  ss^^.— Zonor.,  12,  27.) 
But  the  triumphs  and  re^  of  this  venerable  sovere^ 
were  not  of  looff  duration.  It  is  said  that  he  feU  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank,  who 
were  offended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  his  brother 
Florisnus ;  or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  soldiery, 
who  .despised  his  pacific  genius  and  literary  habits. 
But  it  is  no  less  probable  that  he  ssnk  under  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  camnaiffn,  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, to  both  of  which  the  pursuits  of  hu  later  years 
had  rendered  him  a  stranger.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  he  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  after  having 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Romsn  empire  about  two 
hundred  days.  (Vopiw.,  Vit.  Tacit.,  c.  13.— j^orim., 
1,  eZ.^Enc^cUp.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol  3,  p.  67.) 

Taobb,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage,  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Terehris.  It  is  now  the  Scgmra, 
(P/w.,  3.  4.— P/(rf.,  2,  6.) 

TiSNARDs,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  forming  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Matapan,  which  is  a  modem  Greek  coi- 
ruption  from  the  ancient  fdritKov,  a  front,  the  prom- 
ontoiy  boldly  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  An- 
cient ^graphers  reckoned  thence  to  Cape  Phycus 
in  Africa  3000  stadia,  to  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicfly 
4600  or  4000,  and  to  the  promontory  of  Malea  670. 
(Straho,  363.)  Near  it  was  a  cave,  ssid  to  be  the  en- 
trance to  Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerbems 
to  the  upper  regions.  Pausanias  cites  another  TcraioB 
of  the  iaole  from  Hecatsua  of  Miletus,  which  makes 
the  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  large  and  dead- 
ly serpent,  conquered  by  Hercules,  and  brought  to  £a- 
nrstheus  (3,  26.—Crmzer,  Hist.  Or.  Fragm.,  p.  46). 
There  was  a  temple  on  the  promontory  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, and  which  wss  accounted  an  inviolable  asyluoo. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  cavern.  CSn  the 
promontoiy,  also,  was  a  statue  of  Arion  sested  on  a 
dolphin.  Tanarus  became  subsequentlv  famous  for 
the  beautifol  marble  of  its  quarries,  which  the  Romans 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  waa  a  species  of 
Verd  Antique.  About  forty  stadia  from  the  promon- 
tory stood  the  city  of  Tenams,  afterward  called  C«no 
or  Cenepolis.  Mr.  Morritt,  in  his  journey  throc^ 
lisconia  ( Walpole't  Memoir*,  vol.  I,  p.  56),  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  considerable  remains  of  an  an- 
cient city  on  Cape  Qrowh  agneios>  m  for  u  the  dia- 
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teaoM  eoiiU  be  aacvtebed,  with  PiUMiiWt  descilp- 
tion  of  Cvaepolit.  (Cmmer**  iliie.  GfMee,  toL  8^  p. 
188.) 

TAew,  an  Etrunan  diTinitj  or  Genios,  aaid  to  ha^ 
come  fordi  from  a  clod  of  earth,  an  infant  in  fonn,  but 
with  all  the  wiadom  and  eiperienee  of  an  aged  peraon. 
He  firat  appealed,  accoiduiff  to  the  legend,  unto  a 
hoebaadinan  near  the  city  of  Tarqoinii,  while  the  hit- 
ter wae  engaged  in  ploagfaing.  (Ctc.,  Die.,  3,  88.— 
Crtuter,  it  Mater^  ad  Me.— iiruier.,  Ong.^  8,  9,  p. 
874,  ed.  ArefMUl.  —  Lydu»t  de  OtterUit,  p.  6,  teqq., 
9d.  Ha$e.)  According  to  the  last  of  the  anthoritiea 
joat  cited,  the  individual  iaboorinff  in  the  field  when 
Tagea  appeared  wae  Tarehon,  the  foonder  of  Tar- 
qninii,  and  the  piincipal  hero  of  Etrurian  mytholofly. 
(Compare  Mmtr,  JStnuk.,  vol.  8,  p.  86.)  Another 
•ceoont  made  Ta^^a  the  son  of  Oenine,  and  grBudson 
of  Jupiter ;  and  it  waa  he  that  inetrueted  tM  twelve 
commonitiea  of  Btruria  in  the  art  of  predicting  fbtore 
erenta  by  the  inapection  of  victima.  {Fe$iui,  p.  667, 
td,  Dtder.) — The  form  of  this  infant  deity,  hia  birth, 
end  hia  attribntee,  all  carry  ua  back  to  the  telluric  di- 
vinitiea  of  SamothrMO  and  Lemnoe,  and  the  myatic 
leHgion  of  the  PelaagL  The  booka,  or,  rather,  oraclea 
of  Tagea  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writen,  and  were  originally  ia  yhn».  The  Romans 
ue  said  to  have  translated  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
{LyduSf  de  Ment.,  p.  130,  ed.  Schow. ;  de  OeieTU.,  p. 
190,  ed,  Haee.^GuigniaMtf  vol.  8,  pt  1,  p.  469,  seq.) 

Tiecra,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  Celtiberi 
in  Mens  Idnbeda.  It  puraues  a  course  nearly  due 
weet,  veiginff  sKghtly  to  the  south,  and  traverses  the 
teirieDries  of  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani,  Yettonea,  and 
Lusitani,  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Oeean.  The 
Tagua  is  the  lai^pst  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo 
conaiders  the  Minius  aa  such,  an  evident  error.  The 
■anda  of  this  stream  produced  graina  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mela,  precious  stones.  It  is  now  called  by 
the  Portuguese  the  Tajo,  though  its  ancient  name  atih 
remaina  in  general  use.  At  Uie  mouth  of  this  river 
stood  Olisipo,  now  lAsbim.  {Mela,  3, 1 .— Oetd,  Met,, 
8,  861.— ;»/.,  4,  834.— Xttda1^  7,  766.— Arartia/,  4, 
66,  du.) 

Talvs,  called  otherwise  Peidix,  a  nephew  of  D«d* 
nlus.     (V«r.  Perdiz.) 

TahIba,  I.  a  river  of  Hiepania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  northwestern  or  Atlantic  coaat,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  Promontorium  Artabrum,  now  the 
Teamhre,  {Mela,  3,  1.— P/tny,  81,  2.)— II.  A  town 
of  Britain,  on  the  river  Tamarua,  in  the  territwy  of 
the  Damnonii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  Tani^ 
erton,  near  Plymouth.  (Cambden,  Britarm.,  p.  168, 
ed.  1600.) 

TahIkus,  I.  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Tofmir. 
{Cambden,  Britann.,  p.  168,  ed.  1600.)— II.  or,  ac- 
eordmg  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (108),  Thamarua,  a  river  cf 
Samnium,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the 
Calore.  It  is  now  the  Tanutro.  {Cramer's  Ancient 
ludjt,  vol.  8,  p.  861.) 

TahIsvs  or  Tahas£us  {^api&atoc,  Sieph.  Byz.), 
n  city  of  Cyprus,  southeast  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Mount  Olympus.  The  adjacent  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  for  the 
metellie  composition  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  called 
ekaleanihum.  {Strai.,  683.)  These  mines  sppesr  to 
have  been  known  aa  early  as  the  days  of  Homer,  for 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  Odyssey  (1,  188).  It  has 
been  disputed,  however,  among  commentators,  wheth- 
er the  noet  alladea  to  the  Chrprian  Tamasus,  or  the 
Italian  Temeaa  or  Tempsa,  also  famoua  for  ita  cop- 
per mines.  (Compare  Stepk.  Byx.,  s. «.  Tofidtfeoc. — 
N&nn.,  Dionys.,  13,  446.— P/tn.,  6,  81.)  In  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Tamasus  was  a  celebrated  plain,  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  where  the  goddess  is  said  to  have  gathered 
tbe  golden  apples  by  which  Hippomanea,  to  whom 
riw  gave  them,  wae  enabled  to  conquer  Atalaata  in 


the  race.    (Oral,  Met.  10,  644,  96qq.^CrmMt*9 
Aeia  Minor,  ro\.  8,  p.  388.) 

TamCsis,  a  river  of  Britain^  now  the  Tkamee.  C«- 
aer  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  eroseed  this  river  et 
Coway  Stakes,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Kingston ; 
but  Horsley  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  h 
near  that  town.    (C<es.,  B.  O.,  6, 11.) 

TAHoa, «  netive  of  Memehie,  and  a  faidifol  adhetent 
of  Oyms  the  younger,  whose  fleet  he  commanded. 
{Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  8,  81.— M  ib.,  1,  4,  8.)  After  the 
death  of  Cyrue,  he  fled  with  his  vessels,  through  fanr 
of  Tisaaphemes,  to  Egypt,  mito-King  Psammitichue, 
but  was  pot  to  death  by  the  latter,  together  wiUi  his 
cfaildien.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  king,  in  thue 
violating  the  righta  of  hospitality,  was  to  get  pessee- 
eion  of  tbe  fleet  and  treasures  of  Tamos.  {Diod.  8ie., 
14,  19.— Ji{.,  14,  86.) 

TanIgba,  a  city  of  BcBotia,  situate  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Asopos,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Gnse. 
{Horn.,  JR.,  8,  498.— jLy«op^.,  644.)  An  obatinate 
battle  waa  fought  in  thie  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Atheniana  and  iiaeedamonians,  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  The  ruina 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  by  Cockerell,  at  OrO" 
mada  or  (?niiia/iU.-^This  place  was  fomed  among  the 
ancienta  for  its  breed  of  fighting-cocks.  {Cramer^B 
Ane.  Oreeee,  vol.  8,  p.  869.) 

TanIgeus  or  TawIgib,  a  river  of  Lueania,  ] 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apenninee,  between  Ca 
Nutmo  and  Lago  Negro,  and,,  after  flowhig  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diano,  losee  itself  under 
ground  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  not  twenty 
as  it  is  stated  in  Pliny  (8,  108).  It  reappeara  be* 
yond  La  PoUa,  at  a  place  called  Pertoea,  and  falls  mto 
the  Silanas  below  Conlkrst.  The  modem  name  of 
the  river  is  Negro.  (Cramer^i  Ane.  Italy,  vd.  8,  p. 
877.) 

Tanais,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  laige  river  of  Europe, 
rishig,  according  to  Herodc^tos,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thysssffetes,  from  a  large  li^e,  and  falling  into  the 
Palus  Msotis.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confouiMled 
the  Tanaia  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course  with  the 
Rha  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  tbe  latter,  and  rte 
falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to  have  known 
nothing.  The  Tanais  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tula,  and  is  about  800  miles  in  length. 
This  river  separated  in  ancient  times  European  and 
Asiatic  Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane ;  at  the  same 
time  communicatinff  thia  name  to  the  Palus  Meotis ; 
the  modem  name  Jhn  ia  only  a  corrupt  abbreviation 
of  the  ancient  appellation.  A  city  named  Tanais, 
situate  at  Its  mouto,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated  in  tradi* 
tion  by  the  Slavons  under  the  name  of  Aas-grad,  or 
the  city  of  Aas;  and  it  is  remariiable  to  find  the  name 
of  Azof  subsisting  on  the  same  site.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  remarked,  that  this  nsme  contributes  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanaia,  formed  of  two  members,  the  fint 
of  which  expresses  the  actual  name  of  the  river.  Hie 
(Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alexander  confounded  Ae  Tan- 
sis  with  the  laxartes.  {Vid.  Htartes.)— Dr.  Clarke 
(TVneeft  m  Rassia,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  887,  Land,  ed.) 
found  the  Cossack  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  thia 
river  to  be  Danaett,  Tdanaetz,  or  Tamattt,  and  when 
aounded  with  quickness  and  vohibility,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  aame  as  Tanocs.  Hence  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  may  satiefaeterily  be  accounted  foe  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  same  intelligent  traveller,  when  the  word 
Tonott  waa  introduced  mto  the  Chreek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  another  river,  which 
enters  that  atream  about  ninety-nine  iniles  from  ita 
month,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  entertained 
from  rime  immemorial  by  the  people  in  this  qusrter. 
H  lecvee  again,  taking  a  northwesterly  direction,  and 
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.fiiUing  into  tha  Pabu  Mmotit  to  the  north  of  all  the 
other  moathe  of  the  Don.  This  northernmost  mouth 
of  the  Don,  owing  to  the  hver  whoee  waten  its  chan- 
nel if  sappoeed  pecoliarly  to  contain,  ia  called  Damor 
€tz  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  slo^sh  corrant 
or  its  lapse  into  the  sea.  Dead  Danaelz,  The  Greeks, 
steering  from  the  Crimea  towards  the  mooths  of  the 
Bon,  and,  aa  their  custom  was,  keeping  close  to  the 
•hore,  entered  first  this  northernmost  month  of  the 
river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tana'is,  from  iu  native 
.appellation.  As  reeaids  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
on  which  head  Dr.  Ularke  ia  silent,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  Bayer  {Commt.  Acad.  Petr.,  vol.  9,  p.  376) 
supposes  sn  early  European  people  to  have  once  ex- 
isted, in  whose  Unguage  a  word  like  Tan,  Totij  Dm^ 
pi  ZhifuU  may  have  signified  "  water,*'  from  which 
were  gradually  derived  such  names  of  rivers  aa  Tan- 
aitf  Danaperift  DatuuUr,  DamibiuM  {Tunowe  in  the 
NubelMngtnlied^  v.  6116.-— Aavov6^  in  Prmropttu), 
Dan,  Duna,  ToCdov  (in  PtoUmy),  Mridan,  Mo-dan, 
6tc,  It  is  a  curious  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  of 
this  hypothesis,  that  the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe, 
have  the  word  Dtm  in  their  language  as  a  general  term 
ibr  "  water,"  "  river,*'  dec,  and  designate  all  mount- 
ain streams  by  this  appellation.  (Compare  Lchrberg, 
UnUrMuchungen^^Lc.,  PeUrsb.^  p.  iQO.^RUUr,  Var- 
halU^  dec,  p.  304.)-*II.  A  city  in  Asiatic  Sarmatta,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tantis,  which  soon  became  suffi- 
oienily  powerful,  by  reason  of  iu  extensive  commerce, 
to  withdraw  itself  from  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  estal)lish  its  independence.  One  of 
these  same  monarchs,  however,  by  name  Polemo,  sub- 
sequently took  and  destroyed  it.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  but  never  attained  its  former  eminence.  The 
rains  of  the  place  are  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Azof. 
iPlm.,  6,  l.^Steph.  Byz,,  #.  v.) 

TanIqoil,  in  Etrurian  TanehuJU  {^MuUer,  Etruaker, 
I,  p.  72),  called  also  Caia  CtecHia,  wss  the  wife  of 
Taiqoinius  Prtacus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome.  (Vid. 
Tarquinioa  I.)  Niebuhr  makes  the  Tsn^nin  family  of 
Latin,  not  of  Etrurian  origin ;  and  thmks  that  the 
name  Caia  dgeilia  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning 
Tarquiniua  entirely  different  from  that  which  became 
pevalent,  *'  In  the  latter  legend,"  observes  this  em- 
inent writer,  '*  Tanaquil  comes  to  Rome  with  Tarquin, 
and  outlives  him ;  it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  she,  loo,  changed  her  Etruscan  name.  Cscilia 
had  a  statue  in  a  temple,  so  intimately  was  she  ssso- 
elated  with  the  older  tradition ;  and  her  name  implies 
a  connexion  with  Praneste,  saiid  to  have  been  built  by 
CbcuIos  {Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  7, 681),  the  hero  after 
whom  the  Qscilii  were  called.  In  this  point  the 
feigned  Etruscan  Tarquiniua  haa  not  quite  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  Latin  Priscas :  ihe  historiana  throw 
iwide  altogether  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison 
with  their  accQunU."  {S^Ubukr^t  Mom,  Uift,,  vol. 
1,  p.  394,  Camir.  <rcfu/.>«~Tanaqoil  waa  repreaent- 
ed  in  the  Roman  traditions  as  a  woman  of  hiflh  spirit, 
and  accustomed  to  rule  her  husband ;  hence  £e  name 
is  used  by  the  Xiatin  poeta  to  indicate  generally  any 
imperioQS  consort.  (Auwn.^  Epist.,  33,  81. — Jw^ 
tuU,  Sol,  6,  664.)  She  vras  also  celebrated  in  the 
aame  leoends  as  an  excellent  spinster  {lanijua)  and 
houaewife ;  and  her  distaff  and  spindle  were  preserved 
jn  the  temple  of  Sancoa  or  Heicolea.  (Ctc,  proMwr,, 
18.— PZm.,  8,  48.)  It  waa  Tanaquil  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Tarquiniua  Priscua,  managed  adroitly  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  Senrius  Tulltus,  her  son-in-law, 
iVid.  Tarquiniua  I.,  near  the  close  of  that  article.) 

Tanis,  a  citv  of  Eg^,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  giv^ 
I  to,  the  Tanitic  month  of  the  Nile, ' 


i  between 
the  Mendeaian  and  Peluaiac.  This  oity  is  the  2k>an 
of  the  Scriptorea,  and  iu  remains  are  still  called  San, 
The  Oatiom  Taniticum  is  now  the  Onun-Faredje 
ipouth.  {Nymbert,  13,  82.— J^oiai,  19,  11,  13.) 
TartalIdbs,  a  patioDymic  applied  U)  the  depoendr 
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ante  of  Tantahia,  aueh  aa  NiobiB,  Hennione,  &e.«- 
Agamenmon  and  Menelaiia,  aa  grandsons  of  Tsntahis, 
are  called  "  TaniaUda  fraireo*'  by  Ovid.  {Her.,  8, 
46,  188.)  • 

TAMTlLua,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
nymph  called  Pluto  (Weaiik),  was  the  lalbsr  of  Fe- 
lons, and  of  Niobe  the  wife  of  Amphion. — Ulyssss, 
woen  relating  to  the  PhBaeiaae  what  he  hsd  bs- 
held  in  the  lower  world,  describes  Tantalua  as  stsad* 
ing  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  constantly  eludsi 
his  lip  as  often  aa  he  attempU  to  quench  the  tbint 
that  tormento  him.  Over  his  head  grow  all  kinds  of 
fruits ;  but,  whenever  be  reaches  fovth  his  hands  to 
take  them,  the  vrind  scatters  them  to  the  dooda.  (01, 
11,  681,  teqq.)  The  passage  of  Homer,  however,  on 
which  this  account  resto,  was  regarded  by  Arislsr- 
chtts  as  spurious,  according  to  the  echoliaat  on  Pimhr 
{(Hymp.,  1 ,  97).  If  we  reject  the  versee  of  the  Odys- 
sey which  have  juat  been  referred  to,  and  the  authss- 
ticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invalidated  by  an  en- 
edited  scholiast  whom  Person  cites  (Mf  Ewip.,  Omt., 
6),  we  then  come,  in  the  ordear  of  time,  to  the  sccooat 
given  first  by  Ardiilocbos  (Ponsaii.,  1(K  81, 18),  sod 
after  him  by  Pindar.  According  to  this  poet,  Jopitflr 
hung  a  vast  rock  in  the  air  over  the  head  of  Tantahn, 
which,  always  menacing  to  descend  and  crush  hin, 
deprives  him  of  all  jov,  and  makee  him  **  a  wandsnr 
from  haf^iness."  ((X.,  1,  67,  oeqq.^  ed,  B6eik.^ 
Boekh^'ad  loc.)  Pindar  doee  not  mention  the  pbcs 
of  his  punishment,  but  Euripides  says  it  was  the  iir 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  rock  wss  sui- 
pended  over  him  by  golden  chains.  {Eunp.,  Orat., 
6,  7, 978,  ^e^.)— The  offence  of  Tantalua,  which  csO- 
ed  down  upon  him  this  seven  infliction,  is  varionilf 
atated.  The  common  account  makee  hun  to  hsfs 
killed  and  drassed  his  son  Pelopa,  and  to  have  pliced 
his  romains  as  food  beforo  the  gods,  whom  be  hsd  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  in  order  to  test  their  divinity.  ( Fid. 
Pelops.)  Pindar,  however,  rejecto  this  legend  u  un- 
becoming die  majesty  of  the  gods,  and  says,  that  if 
ever  mortal  man  was  honourwl  by  the  dwellen  of 
Olympus,  it  waa  Tantalus;  but  that  he  could  not  di- 
gest his  happiness.  They  sdmitted  him,  he  adds,  to 
feaat  at  their  uble  on  nectar  and  ambroaia,  which  mide 
him  immortal ;  but  he  stole  some  of  the  divine  food, 
end  gave  it  to  his  friends  on  earth.  This,  according 
to  Pindar,  was  the  crime  for  which  be  waa  punished. 
(Pind,,  L  e.)  Eoripidea,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (htt 
the  offence  of  Tantalus  was  his  not  restraining  In 
tongue  ;  that  ia,  probably,  his  divulging  the  secrets  of 
the  gods.  {Eunp.,  Oresi.,  10.)— The  residence  of 
TanUlus  waa  placed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylos  in 
Lydia..  Hence,  accordinff  to  another  legend,  Jupiter 
cast  this  mountain  upon  liim ;  for  Pandanos  baring 
stolen  the  golden  dog  which  had  guarded  the  mt  that 
reared  the  god,  gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  keep.  Mercniy 
being  sent  to  recUum  the  doff,  Tantalus  denied  aU 
knowledge  of  it,  and,  for  hia  fUsehood,  the  moootaia 
was  thrown  upon  him.  {Scfud,  ad  Pind,,  Oi.,  1*97* 
— iin/on.,  lib.  36.)  This  laat  trifling  legend  is,  as  ws 
may  eaaily  aee,  one  of  the  man^  attempta  at  localniqg 
the  ancient  mytha ;  for  Sipylus,  it  is  plaiUi  was  design- 
ed to  teke  the  place  of  the  mythic  rock.— The  nams 
Tantalua  is,  like  Sisyphus,  a  reduplication,  snd  hit 
myth  is  evidently  one  of  thoee  handed  down  from  grave 
old  Pelasgic  times.  The  root  of  Tantalua  is  probably 
i^aX^t  and  he  repreaents  the  man  who  ia  JUmritkiiig 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  whoae  desires  ars  insa* 
tiable  (edX^oAof,  for  euphony  made  Tokto^,  the 
letters  6,  r,  X,  and  v  being  frequently  commuted — 
Welder,  ap.  Schwenck,  Andeut.,  p.  865.— Tefciir, 
Myth,  der  lap.  QeechL,  p.  356).  The  Homeric  pic- 
tnro  exhibite  in  lively  coloura  the  misery  of  such  a 
sUte,  The  other  form  of  the  legend  represents,  pe^ 
haps,  the  carea  and  feara  attendant  upon  riches ;  or, 
it  maybe,  aa  haa  ingeoioiialy  been  conjectured,  an  ink' 
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ace  of  tlie  erib  of  •mbition  and  the  inoidiiimte  fmniiit 
of  faonoiin ;  for  when  Ttntalus,  it  was  aaid,  had  at- 
tained hifl  QHimate  deaiie,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  gods,  his  joy  was  converted  into  terror  by 
bis  fiuieying  a  rock  suspended  over  his  head,  and  ready 
to  crash  him;  and  he  sooght  permission  to  resign  his 
seat  at  the  celestial  Uble.  {Alenum,  of,  Schol.  ad 
Find,,  I.  c— JVte.  Damase.,  ap.  Siob.,  U,  l.-'WeUk- 
er,  das  Efucht  CyduMy  p.  S80,  seaq.)  It  was  prob- 
ably the  idea  of  the  great  wealth  of  Lydia  that  caus- 
ed the  myth  %f  Tantalus  to  be  localized  at  Sipylos. 
{KmgkiUy'9  MytkoU^^p.  44S,  seq.) 

TAraLs,  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ithaea,  or,  rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the 
east  of  Acamania.  They  form  a  considerable  group, 
•nd  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  classical 
writen  as  the  baont  of  notorious  pirates.  (Od.,  1, 
417.)  The  principal  ishmd  is  that  which  is  called  by 
HooMT  Taphos,  but  by  later  writers  Taphios  and  Ta- 
phinssa  (5/nite,  468),  and  is  probably  the  one  known 
to  modern  geoffrapbers  by  the  name  of  Meganui. 
Mr.  DodweU  intorms  us  that  CalamOf  another  of  the 
Taphian  group,  produces  pezhaps  the  finest  floor  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to  Varfut  snd  sold  as  a  luxury 
(Tol.  1,  p.  61).  The  Taphis  were  also  called  Tela- 
boe.  (Crsfiur's  iinSi  Ureeeet  vol.  S,  p.  65.)  They 
were  fabled  to  have  received  these  names  from  Taphi- 
os and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
there.  The  Taphians  made  war  against  Electryon, 
kinff  of  Mycens,  ai^d  murdered  all  his  sons ;  upon 
which  the  monarch  promised  his  kinsdom  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the 
deaUk  of  his  children  upon  the  Tapbians.  Amphitiyon 
did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
maiden.    {ApoUod,,  2,  4.) 

TiPHRA,  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  ihe 
Bsrrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  name  is 
derived  from  ra/^ft  a  ditch  or  trench,  one  having 
been  cut  close  to  the  town  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
the  Cheraoneae.  The  modem  Prekop  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.    {Mela,  2,  l.~P/tn.,  4,  12.) 

TAPHid^,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
now  the  atraits  of  St.  Bcmfacio.    {Plin.,  3,  6.) 

TapbobInb,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now 
called  Ceylon,  The  Greeks  first  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  island  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
when  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  the  court  of 
Palimbothra.  The  account  then  received  was  ampli- 
fied so  much,  that  this  island  was  deemed  the  com- 
mencement of  another  world,  inhabited  by  antichthones, 
or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  Ptolemy,  better  informed,  makes  it  an 
island,  five  times  greater,  however,  than  it  really  is. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  off  the  hither  coast 
oi  India,  looking  towards  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  name  of  Salice,  which  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  the  native  denomination  of  the  island,  is 
preserved  in  that  of  SeUnrdive,  compounded  of  the 
proper  name  Stltn  and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name 
of  Ctilan  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
a  Tory  fertile  island,  and  mentions  as  its  produce  rice, 
honey  (or  rather,  perhaps,  sugar),  ginger,  and  also 
proeious  stones,  with  all  sorto  of  metals ;  he  speaks, 
too,  of  ito  elephants  and  tigers.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  thoee  who  preceded 
him  say  anything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  srticle,  especially 
as  they  called  a  portion  of  the  eaatem  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  name  of  Regie  Cinnamomifera.  {Struho,  72. 
—Id.,  690.— iir^  8,  l.^PUn.,  6,  22.— Cosmos  In- 
Hcwl.  11,  p.  336.) 

Tapsus,  a  small  and  kmly  situated  peninsula  on  the 
k  cowt  of  Sicily.    Ita  name  has  lofereoce  to  ita 


low  aitiiatioD,  from  ^rrw,  sc^efio.  It  lay  off  HyUa. 
The  neck  of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  island 
of  Sicily  waa  so  low  that  Semus  csib  the  promontoir 
itself  an  islsnd ;  and  it  is  even  now  styled  hoU  dtm 
Manghiai.    (Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  689.) 

Tabas  {-aniu),  I.  a  son  of  Neptune,  who,  according 
to  some,  was  the  founder  of  Tarentum,  ^led  ia 
Greek  Tdpof.  {Vid,  Tarentum.)— II.  A  small  river 
to  the  west  of  Tarentum,  now  the  Tara.  {StepL 
Byx.,  a.  V.  TdpoQ.) 

Tabasco,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhone,  snd  north  of  Arelate.  It  is  now  Twnacfm^ 
lying  opposite  to  Beaucaire.  {Biachef  und  MMtr^ 
Wkterb.  dar  Geogr.,  p.  947.) 

Tabbblli,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaol,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  chief  city  was  Aqus  Augustae, 
now  Aqa,  or,  according  to  some,  Dax,  {Ctu.,  B.  6., 
3,27.) 

Tabbntum  (in  Greek  Tdpoc),  now  Tarantc,  a  cele* 
brated  citvof  Lower  Italy,  situated  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  and  in  the  teiritoiy  of 
Messapia  or  lapygia.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
some,  bv  a  Cretan  colony  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
received  ita  name  from  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
Tares,  a  reputed  eon  of  Neptune  (i.  e.,  a  powerful 
naval  chieftain).  In  the  21st  Olymnisd,  a  strong  body 
of  emigranta  arrived  under  Philantbus  from  LMonia, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  refoonded.  The  new  colony 
established  themselves  upon  an  aristocratical  plan,  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  formed  it  into  a 
near  resemblance  of  Sparta.  Most  of  the  nobles  having 
subsequently  perished  in  a  war  with  the  lapyges,  democ« 
racy  was  introduced.  The  favourable  situation  of  the 
place  contributed  to  ito  rapid  prosperity.  Placed  in 
the  centre,  as  it  were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commeivo 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tynfaenian  Seas.  The  sd- 
jacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  pastures 
were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  sfforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  data  about  400  B.C.,  when  Rome 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii,  and  Grreece  was  en* 
joying  some  tranquillity  after  the  long  struggle  of  tho 
reloponnesian  war,  Archytas,  a  distinguishra  philoso- 
pher of  the  school  of  Pythsfloraa,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  ovei  her  counsels  as  strategos.  Her  navy 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony. 
Nor  were  her  military  establishmenta  less  formidable 
and  eflicient,  since  ahe  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  exclusive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called  Hipparchi.  {Heyne, 
Opuae.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  223.)  The  Tarentines  were 
long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary  troops,  and 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes  and  states.  {Strabo,  280. — J&ian,  Var. 
Hiat.,  7.  4— Po/yft.,  11,  12.— 7d.,  16, 16.)—Nor  waa 
the  cultivation  of  the  arte  and  of  literature  foijgotten 
in  the  advancement  of  political  strength  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  Pythagorean  sect,  which  in  other  parte  of 
Magna  Gracia  had  been  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
here  found  encouragement  and  refuge  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  Archytas,  who  was  ssid  to  have  entertamed 
Plato  during  his  residence  in  this  city.  {Ctc.,ds  San,, 
12.)  And  the  first  scolptora  and  painters  of  Greece 
contributed  to  embellish  Tarentum  with  several  splen- 
did mouments,  which  ancient  authors  have  dwelt  opoD 
with  admiration,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
transferred  to  Rome,  served  to  decorate  the  Capitol. 
But  their  grandeur  was  not  of  lonff  duration;  for 
wealth  and  abundance  soon  engenderad  a  love  of  eaao 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  t4^ 
the  interesta  of  Tarentum,  by  sapping  the  vigour  of 
her  institutions,  enervating  the  minds  and  corrupting 
the  morals  of  her  inhabitanta.  Effeminacy  and  volup- 
tnousness  gradually  usurped  the  plsce  of  energy  and 
courage,  and  the  Tarentines  became  the  abandoned 
slaves  of  Ucentionsness  and  fioe.    To  such  oxcesay 
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iqdMd,  wu  the  love  of  |iIaa«oi9  earned,  t^ttbamini- 
ber  of  their  snnDiil  festival*  it  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  days  of  the  year.  Hence  the  ezpressions 
so  often  applied  to  it  by  Horace,  of  **molUi'*  and  **im- 
belle  TaraUumy"  aod  by  Juvenal  (6,  897),  of  "^^ 
que  etfronatum  tt  petultau  madidumque  TarefUum.** 
IStraio,  ^O.^Theopomp.,  ap.  Athen.,  4,  19.— C^ 
«r«A.,  ap.  Ewtd.,  12, 4.— JS/ton,  V.  K,  12, 90.)  En- 
feebled  and  degraded  by  this  system  of  demoralization 
and  comiptioD,  the  Tarentines  soon  found  themselves 
unable,  as  heretofore,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjec- 
tion the  neighbouring  barbarians  of  lapygia,  who  had 
always  bated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  desoise 
them.  These,  leagued  with  the  atill  more  warlike 
Lucanians,  who  hul  already  become  the  terror  of 
Magna  QnBcia,  now  made  constant  inroads  into  their 
territory,  and  even  threatened  the  safety  of  the  city. 
Licapable  of  exertion,  and  having  no  leaders  possess- 
ed oi  any  military  talent  or  ener||y,  the  Tarentines 
were  conapelled  to  call  in  to  their  aid  experienced 
commanders  iiom  Greece,  whom  ambition,  neihaps,  or 
the  desire  of  gain,  might  induce  to  quit  their  native 
qoil  in  sesrch  of  wealth  and  renown.  A  more  ^ener- 
oua  motive,  perhaps,  influenced  Archidamus,  kmg  of 
Sparta,  who  was  the  first  to  engage  in  their  defence, 
for  he  might  regard  Tareotum  aa  having  jost  claims  to 
his  protection  as  a  Spartan  colony,  cut  this  valiant 
prince  fell  in  the  first  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander  of  Epiros,  who  was  the  next  ally  of  the 
Tarentinea,  was  soon  disgusted  with  their  feeble  and 
irresolate  conduct,  and  abandoned  their  cause  to 
prosecute  his  own  ambitious  designs.  {Strab,^  L  c. 
-*-l4v.,  8,  17.)  He  was  followed  by  the  Spartan  Cle- 
omenes,  and  afterward  by  Agathocles;  but  the  ser- 
vices of  these  adventurers  were  productive  of  little 
benefit  to  the  republic,  they  being  more  intent  on  their 
own  interests  than  those  of  the  people  which  sought 
their  aid.  Tarentum,  in  consequence  of  these  failures, 
might  have  been  induced  to  depend  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, had  the  baibaiians  of  lapygia  or  Locania  re- 
mained her  only  ibes.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy 
now  entered  the  lists.  This  was  Rome,  who,  by  con- 
tinued successes  over  the  Samnites,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  ApuUa,  had  now  exteiwled  her  dominion  nearly 
to  the  w«ll8  of  Tarentum.  A  pretext  for  war  was 
soon  found  by  these  powerful  invaders.  An  insult 
said  to  have  been  publicly  offered  one  of  the  Roman 
ambasaadors  was  here  the  plea  assigned  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  Tarentines  again  had  recourae, 
in  this  emergency,  to  forsign  aid.  The  valour  and 
fones  of  Pjrnbus  for  a  time  averted  the  storm ;  but, 
sthen  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentum  could 
^0  longer  wiUiatand  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon 
aJlUr  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  surrender  of  the  town 
faiunc  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  £pirot  fofce 
^hioL  Pynhus  bad  left  there.  The  Tarentinea  were 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  sunender  their  arms  and 
their  ahipa  of  war ;  their  waUs  were  dismantled,  and 
a.  heavy  fine  waa  imposed  aa  the  conditbn  of  peace. 
(£«v.,  EpU.t  15.)  To  this  harsh  treatment  may  just- 
ly be  ascribed  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Taren- 
tines during  the  second  Punic  war,  in  declaring  for 
Hannibal,  whom  thev  must  have  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  deliverer  from  a  state  of  oppreasion  than  as 
a0  invader  of  their  country.  They  opened  their  gates 
to  his  foroee,  and  warmly  seconded  bis  efforts  to  re- 
dnee  the  Roman  ganison,  which  still  held  out  in  the  cit- 
adel. iPoiykj  8, 26.— Lie.,  26, 9.)  Such,  however, 
waa  the  etreogth  of  theijr  fortress,  that  it  effectually 
withstood  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  Carthaannian  general  was  drawn  off 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  Tarentum  was  aurprised  and 
recaptured  by  the  Romans,  under  the  coomiand  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  treated  it  aa  a  city  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  plunder  obtained  by  them  on  this 
was  immenie ;  tbe  pictures  and  etatoea  b^- 
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iqg  said  to  have  neatfy  equaUed  in  nombar  thoia  of 
Syracuse.  Livy  commends,  on  this  occasion,  the 
moderation  of  Fabius,  and  intimatea  that  he  allowed 
these  works  of  art  to  remain  undisturbed  (27,  16) ; 
but  Strabo  asserto  that  many  articles  were  removed 
by  that  general,  and,  among  othera,  a  colossal  bronxe 
statue  of  Herculea,  the  work  of  the  celebiated  Lynp- 
pus.  From  thii  period  the  promeiity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tar^itum  mav  date  ita  decUoe,  which  waa 
farther  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for^  fitting  oat 
of  their  naval  armamento,  as  well  as  for  commercial 

{»urposes.  The  salubrity  of  ita  climate,  the  singolar 
ertility  of  ita  territory,  ita  purple  dye,  and  ita  adran- 
tafleoos  situation  on  the  sea,  as  weU  as  on  the  Appian 
Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city  of  consequence 
in  the  Au^stan  age.  Strabo  reporta  that,  tbou^  a 
great  portion  of  ita  extent  was  deserted  in  his  Unw, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  e  large  toim. 
That  geographer  describes  the  inner  harbour  as  beiag 
100  stadia,  or  12^  miles  in  circuit ;  a  computation, 
however,  which  does  not  sgree  with  modem  measure- 
menta,  which  repreaent  the  circuit  of  the  harbour  at 
16  mUea.  Strabo  makes  the  site  of  the  town  very 
low,  but  the  ground  to  rise,  however,  e  little  towarda 
the  citadel. — The  modem  town  now  occupies  the  aits 
of  the  ancient  citadeL  (Cromer's  Ane.  ite/y,  w>L  2, 
p.  318.) 

TARicBiA,  I.  a  strong  city  of  Palestbe,  sooth  of  Ti- 
beriaa,  and  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Geoesareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Ita  aitoa- 
tion  was  well  adapted  for  fisheriea ;  and  from  the  pro- 
cess of  Riding  fish  {rapixevu,  *<  to  pickle")^  which 
waa  earned  on  here  upon  a  v^  extenaive  scsle,  the 
town  derived  ita  name.  (Pitn.,  6,  ^.^^otepkt  B. 
J.,  3, 17.)— U.  Several  towna  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
bore  this  name  from  a  similar  cause. 

-  Tarpa,  Spobius  M^cios  or  MvcTus,  a  critic  at 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  examine  into  the  merita  of  eveiy 
dramatic  production  before  it  waa  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  staffs ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  dischar- 
ged this  office  win  the  greatest  impartiality.  {HmwL, 
Sat,,  1,  10,  38.— Compare  Ep.  ad  Pia.,  887.) 

Tabpbia,  I.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  goveiBor 
of  the  citadel  of  Rome.     She  promised  to  open  the 

fates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided  they  gave 
er  their  ^Id  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed  iti  what 
they  earned  on  their  left  arms.  Tatios,  the  king  of 
the  Sabines,  consented  ;  end,  as  he  entered  the  gatea, 
to  puniah  her  perfidy,  he  threw,  not  his  bracdet,  but 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his 
example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  shidds  of  the  Sabine  army.  (Xifv.,  1,  U) 
This  version  of  the  story  repreaenta  Tarpeia  as  a  venal 
traitress.  Piso,  however,  one  of  the  esilier  annalists, 
endeavours  to  exalt  the  daughter  of  Tarpeiua  to  a  he- 
roine, who  meant  to  sscrifice  herself  for  her  country. 
She  was  described  by  him  as  having  planned  to  make 
the  Sabinee,  bv  virtue  of  their  aoreement,  ntified  aait 
waa  l^  oath,  deliver  up  to  her  their  arms  and  armour, 
and  so  to  consign  them,  disarmed,  to  the  Romsns:  the 
laying  down  of  the  arms  was  to  take  place  on  the  Cap- 
itol, a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  prw- 
oners,  would  have  been  to  be  found !  Livy  alludes  ta 
this  version  of  the  tale,  but  makes  no  remark  about 
ita  utter  abourdity.  (X«v.,  I.  c. — Compare  Niebuhtt 
Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  Cambr,  tranoL)  Tarpeia 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  from  ber  one  of  the  two 
summita  of  the  Cspitoline  Mount  took  the  name  of  ths 
Tarpeian  rock  {Tarpeia  Rupee,  called  also  TarpeuLi 
Mon8\  and  from  it  state  criminals  were  afterward  se^ 
customed  to  be  thrown.  (  Vii.  Tarpeius  Moos.)— Mie- 
buhr,  who  very  properly  rejecta  the  v^ole  story  aboiil 
Tarpeia  as  purely  labuloua,  observes,  that  the  Romaa 
poet  who  inveatid  the  Wgaad  **cMiceived  the  pvr 
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SilUms  coTcnd  with  goUA,  as»  Fanrwl  lemaiks,  tlie 
bards  of  modem  Greece  do  their  ClephU.  Here  is 
popular  poetry  unequivocally  obtious  lor  one  who  has 
eyes  to  see  it.  The  fiction  of  Propertius  (4t  4)  seems 
to  be  a  transfer,  warranted  by  no  tradition,  from  the 
history  of  the  Megarian  ScyHa.*'  {Rom.  Hut,  vol  1, 
p.  192.)  The  same  writer  informs  as,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  Tarpeia's  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popular 
legend  at  the  present  day.  **  The  whole  of  the  Capi- 
toTine  Hill,**  be  observes,  "is  pierced  with  quarries, 
passages  of  remote  antiquity  worked  through  the  loose 
tufo ;  many  of  these  have  been  walled  up ;  but  near 
the  houses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which  covers  the 
Hundred  Steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  that 
looks  towards  the  forum,  beside  some  ruinous  build- 
ings known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzacio,  several  are 
accessible.  A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth, 
which  must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  smce 
no  one  would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterward, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  secured  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
garrison  during  the  Gallic  siege,  attracted  me  into  this 
labyrinth :  we  were  conductM  by  girls  from  the  ad- 
joining houses,  who  related,  as  we  went,  that  in  the 
Aeart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  sits,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  enchanted :  he  who  endeavours  to 
reach  her  never  fuids  out  the  way  ;  once  only  she  bed 
been  seen  by  the  brother  of  one  of  our  ffuides.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smiths  and  low  victual- 
lers, without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  tuibid  sources  of  vulgar  books. 
Real  oral  tradition,  therefore,  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five- 
and-twenty  hundred  years  in  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
nMm  people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  stran- 
ffers  to  the  names  of  Gkalia  and  Gomelia."  {Nietuhr, 
Jiom,  Hiat.,  vol.  1,  p.  198.>— II.  One  of  the  female 
attendants  of  Camilla  la  the  Rutulian  war.  {Virg,, 
JEn.,  11,  656.) 

Tabpbius,  Sp.,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome 
under  Romulus.  {Vta.  Romulus,  Tarpeia,  and  Gapit- 
olinus  III.) 

Tarfbius  Mons,  or,  more  correctly,  Tabpkia  Ru- 
PBS,  a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Mons  CapitoUnus,  and  on  the  steepest  side,  where  it 
overhung  the  Tiber.  From  this  rock  state  criminals 
weuB  accustomed  to  be  thrown  in  the  earlier  Roman 
times.  It  received  its  name  in  commemoration  of  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  her  having  been  killed 
here  by  the  Sabines.^Vasi  gives  the  present  heisht 
at  fifty-five  feet.  A  modem  tourist  remarks  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gapitoline  Mo^nt,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  where  was  the  precise  spot 
of  execution  ;  whether  Manlius  was  hurled  down  tnat 
part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monie  Ctipri-> 
910,  or,  that  behind  the  Palazzo  4£  Conseroatori. 
There  is  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment both  tremendous  and  fatal ;  although  not  only 
have  the  assaults  of  time,  war,  and  violence,  but  t^ 
very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  lower  it ; 
for  repeated  earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable  tufo 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  frsgments  of  it  fell 
as  kte  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
fall  of  these  masses  has  diminished  the  elevation  in 
two  ways :  by  k>wering  the  actual  height,  and  filling 
up  the  base,  to  which  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  buil£ 
incs  that  once  stood  npon  it  have  materially  contribu- 
tea.  Still  the  average  of  various  measurements  and 
computations  of  its  present  elevation  make  it  above 
60  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.  Certainly  those 
who  have  maintained  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
leapine  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment  themselves.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  a  mean,  filthy  passage,  which 
leads  to  an  old  woo£n  door."  {Rome  in  Sie  Nnu- 
Uenih  Century,  vol  1,  p*  179, 4m.  ^) 
SA 


TAsqnudv  one  of  the  roost  powsrfol  eitie»  of  £ti«- 

ria,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  its  early  connexion 
with  Rome.  It  was  situate  in  the  lower  part  of  £tru- 
ria,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Cwre. 
Strabo  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Uie  place  to  Tarchon, 
the  famous  Etruscan  chief,  who  is  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  poets.  Justin  nukes  it  to  have  been  founded 
by  some  Thessalians  and  Spinumbri,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  Pelasgi  and  Umbri,  who  came  from  Spina  on 
the  Adriatic.  Accordin^^  to  the  common  account,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Tarqmnian  f^nilyt  Demantus,  set- 
Uedhere,  and  fiK>m  this  city  the  Tarquinian  family 
came  to  Rome.    Niebohr,  boweyer,  holds  a  difiisrent 

2»inion,  and  makes  the  Tarquinian  familv  of  Latin,  not 
truscan,  oriflin.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  articles 
Tanaquil,  waS  Tarquinius  I.)  Some  ruins,  to  which 
the  name  of  TureJUna  is  attached,  point  out  the  an* 
cient  site  of  Tarquinii.  {Cra$»er'9  Ane.  Italy,  voL  1, 
p.  197.)  The  Etruriana  ragarded  Tarquimi  as  the 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  their  other  cities :  a  strong 
proof  in  favour  of  civilization  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  sea.    {MuUer,  Etnuker,  vol  1,  p.  73.) 

TabquimIa,  a  dauflhter  of  Tarquinius,  who  married 
Servius  Tullius.  When  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  Tarquinius  Superbua^  and  public  ritee  of  sepulture 
were  denied  to  his  remains  by  the  usurper,  ahe,  togeth> 
er  with  a  few  friends,  conveyed  away  the  corpse  by 
night,  and  gave  it  a  private  burial  Tarquinia  survivsd 
her  consort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  throu^ 
^ef,  which  cansed  her  to  conumt  suicide,  or  else  hav- 
1^  been  put  to  death  secretly  by  Tarquinius  Superboe 
and  his  wife.    (Dum.  HaL,^AO.) 

Tabquinxus,  I.  Pbisoos,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  common  account,  as  found  in  the 
Latin  wnters  (for  Niebuhr's  theory  will  be  given  at 
the  end  of  thia  article),  he  was  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Tuscan,  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who 
had  come  from  Greece  and  settled  in  Etruria.  {Vid. 
Demaratus  11.)  Demaratus  having  married  an  Etrus- 
.can  female  of  high  rank,  his  son,  whose  original  name 
was  Lucumo,  bdonged,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
Lucumones,  or  ruling  caste  of  Etruria.  (Fid.  Lu- 
cumo.) But  the  pride  of  that  caste  would  not  permit 
them  to  suffer  a  person  of  mixed  descent  to  participate 
in  their  hereditai^  honours.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  noblest  birth,  Tanaquil  by  name,  who  could 
not  brook  that  her  hoaband  should  be  disparaged  by 
her  haughty  kindred.  They  left  Tarquinii  and  jouT" 
neyed  to  Kome,  in  the  hope  of  being  received  by 
Ancus  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  aignity.  They 
had  reached  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum,  and  were  in 
sight  of  Rome,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stooped,  anatched  his  cap^  and,  after  soaring  aloft  with 
it  to  a  great  height,  again  descended  and  placed  it  on 
his  head.  Tanaquil,  versed  in  the  lore  of  Tuscan  au- 
gury, understoqd  the  omen,  and  embracing  her  bus- 
band,  bade  him  proceed  joyfully,  for  the  bftiest  for< 
tunes  awaited  him.  He  was  received  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius* 
His  courage,  his  wisdom,  and  his  wealth,  soOn  recom* 
mended  hun  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
made  him  greatly  esteemed  also  by  the  people  gener- 
ally. On  the  death  of  Ancus  he  was  chosen  kin^,  and 
received  from  the  assembly  the  customary  sanction  to 
his  assumption  of  sovereignty.  Scarcely  was  Tarqoin 
aeated  on  the  throne,  when  the  Latin  states  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  had  made  with  Ancus,  and  began  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Roman  territory.  Tarquinius 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  took 
and  plundered  Apioln,  where  he  obtained  an  immenae 
booty.  Prosecutmg  his  victorious  career,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Cameria,  Crustnmerium.  Medullia, 
Ameriola,  Ficnlnea,  Comiculumt  and  Nomentom.  The 
JEqui  also  felt  the  power  of  his  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  bumble  themselves  before  him.  While  he  was  en* 
gaged  with  the  Latins,  the  Sabinea  availed  themaelvw 
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of  bis  abtraee,  nractend  their  foKM,  ctoaMd  the  Anio, 
end  raTaged  tbe  coantry  ap  to  the  rery  walls  of  Rome. 
TarauiniQB  retonied  from  his  Latin-  wars,  encountered 
the  Sabinee,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove  them 
from  the  Roman  tenitories.  Next  year  they  again 
passed  tiie  Anio  b?  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  aoYanced 
towards  Rome.  Tarqainios  met  them  in  battle,  and, 
br  the  snperiority  of  bis  cavaliy,  gained  a  complete 
Tictory.  During  the  battle,  a  party  of  Romans,  sent 
for  that  purpose,  bnmed  the  bridge  of  boaU,  so  that  tbe 
routed  Sabines  were  cot  off  from  their  retreat  and 
driTen  into  the  river,  where  great  numbers  of  them, 
perished.  Their  bodies  and  arms,  floating  down  the 
Tiber,  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  tbe  victorr  to 
Rome.  He  then  crossed  the  river,  inflicted  upon  them 
•  second  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to  suirender  the 
town  and  lands  of  Collatia,  which  they  bad  previously 
taken  ftom  the  Latins.  Tarqoinius  placed  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  town,  and  assigned  the  capture  to  his 
brother's  son,  who  thence  took  tbe  name  ofCollatinos. 
In  this  war,  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a 
foe  with  his  own  l»nd,  and  received  as  a  reward  of 
honour  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  a  hollow  ball 
of  gold  to  be  suspended  round  his  neck ;  and  these 
continued  to  be  tbe  distinctive  dress  and  ornament  of 
Roman  youth  of  patrician  rank,  till  they  assumed  the 
toga  mntUi  or  manly  gown.  Tarqoinius  is  likewise 
eaid  to  have  engaged  in  #ar  with  the  Etruscan  nations, 
to  have  taken  several  of  their  cities,  and  to  have  over- 
thrown them,  notwithstandinff  a  confederacy  of  all  tbeir 
twelve  states  against  him.  In  token  of  their  submis- 
sion to  his  power,  the  Etruscans  st  length  sent  him  a 
golden  crown,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple 
tonic  and  robe  figured  with  gold,  and  twelve  axes 
bound  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  to  be  borne  before  him, 
such  as  thev  used  when  their  twelve  cities  chose  a 
common  leader  in  war.  These,  by  the  permission  of 
the  people,  Tsrquinios  adopted  as  the  insignia  of  king- 
ly power;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  embroidered  robe,  they  nmained  as  such  both 
to  his  successors  on  the  throne  and  to  the  consols,  un- 
less on  tbe  days  when  they  went  in  pdblic  triumph  to 
the  Capitol.  Such  were  the  militaiy  exploits  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in 
them  as  to  startle  our  belief.  It  is,  indeed,  manifest 
from  other  indications,  that  about  the  period  assumed 
as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  as  oe  is  called  for 
sake  of  distinction,  the  dominions  of  Rome  must  have 
comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  which  he  is  said 
to  have  conquered,  and  also  that  the  city  must  have 
risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  The  latter  point  is 
proved  by  the  great  public  works  which  all  accounts 
agree  in  ascribing  to  nim.  He  built  the  cloaca  maxi- 
ma, or  mat  sewere,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  be^ 
tween  we  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  and  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills.  This  vast  drain  was  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
such  dimensions  that  a  barge  could  float  along  in  it 
beneath  the  veiy  streeu  of  the  city.  Earthquakes 
have  shaken  tbe  city  and  the  adjacent  bills ;  but  the 
cloaca  maxima  remains  to  this  day  unimpaired,  an  en- 
durinff  monument  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  king 
and  Uie  people  by  whom  it  was  constructed.  The 
Cireus  Maximus,  or  great  racecourse,  was  also  a  vrork 
of  tills  monareh,  intended  for  the  dispkv  of  what  were 
called  the  mat,  or  Roman  games.  The  forum,  with 
its  rows  of  shops,  was  also  the  work  of  Tarqoinius ; 
and  he  began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
massy  hewn  stones.  He  likewise  made  preparation 
to  fulfil  a  TOW  to  build  a  great  temple  on  the  Cap- 
itoline Hill  to  the  chief  deities  of  Rome.  To  con- 
clude the  legendanr  history  of  Tarquinius,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons 
of  his  predecessor  Ancus  Marcius.  They,  perceiving 
the  favour  with  which  the  king  regarded  Servius 
TDlUas,  and  fearing  an  attempt  to  make  him  king, 


to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  preteasioiit  anl  hopes, 
hired  two  countrymen  to  pretend  a  quaml,and  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  seeking  redress.  While  he  wu 
listening  to  the  complaint  of  one,  the  other  stroek  him 
on  the  hesd  with  an  axe,  and  then  they  both  made  tbeir 
escape.  The  conspiraton  did  not,  however,  obtain 
the  fruit  of  their  treachery.  Tanaqoil  gave  oot  that 
the  king  was  not  deed,  but  only  stunned  bj  the  blow, 
and  had  appointed  Servius  Tullius  to  rale  m  his  name 
till  he  should  recover.  Senrios  immediately  assumed 
the  ensigns  and  exereised  the  powers  of  royalty.  Tbe 
murderers  were  seized  and  ponished,  and  the  Maicii 
fled,  disappointed,  from  the  city.  When  the  death  of 
Tarquinius  could  no  longer  te  concealed,  the  power 
of  Servius  was  so  well  established,  that  the  people 
were  perfectly  ready  to  nant  him  the  usual  confirma- 
tion in  the  powen  of  the  sovereignty.  (Hetktrmg- 
Urn's  Hist,  of  Rome^  p.  19,  seoq.)~^Sw^  is  a  sketch 
of  the  first  Tarquin,  aa  given  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Niebuhr,  however,  insisu  that  the  Grecian  origin  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  is  a  mere  and  very  clumsy  in- 
vention of  the  Roman  annalists,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  received  chronology.  {Rotil  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p. 
319,  seqq.)  The  notion  that  Tarquinhis  was  an 
Etruscan,  arose,  as  he  conceives,  from  the  circom- 
stance  of  his  name  having  been  deduced  from  that  of 
the  Etrascan  city ;  so  that  he  seemed,  moreover,  a 
suitable  person  for  the  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rome  to  be 
referred  to.  **Far  from  regardmg  Tarquinii  as  tbe 
birthplace  of  his  race,  I  hold  that  race,"  observes  Nie- 
buhr, *'  of  Latin  origin.  The  account  which  makes 
him  and  Collations  membera  of  nothing  more  than  a 
single  familv,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  a  wbole 
Tarquinian  house  existed  at  Rome,  which  was  banish- 
ed along  with  the  last  kinff.  We  also  find  mention  of 
Tarquins  of  Laurentum  (Dion.,  Hal.,  6,  54) :  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  exiles  of  that  house ; 
but,  even  aesuminff  this,  yet  the  legend  or  tradition 
must  have  made  tnem  turn  their  steps  thither,  as  it 
made  Collatinos  settle  at  Lavtnium.  When  soch  a 
belief  was  current,  assuredly  Tarquinii  was  not  looked 
upon  is  their  home.  The  Latin  origin  of  the  Taiqnins 
is  pointed  oot  by  the  surname  of  the  fint  king,  in  the 
eame  way  in  which  the  names  of  other  patricians 

Kinted  out  from  what  people  they  sprang.  Thus  we 
ve  Aurunculus,  Siculos,  Tuscus,  Sabinos,  dec.  Tbe 
name  Priscus  has  the  exact  form  and  character  of  tbe 
national  names,  Tuscus,  Cascus,  Opscus.  The  same 
is  the  meanin|(  of  Priscus  as  a  surname  of  the  Serrilii, 
and  as  the  original  one  of  the  censor  Marcus  Poreios, 
who  was  born  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  descend- 
ed from  Latin  ancestora.  {Plut.y  Vit.  Cat.,  c.  1.) 
Supposing  tbe  house  of  Tarquiniua  to  have  sprang 
from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  citiee  on  the  coast,  this  ac- 
counts for  that  wonhip  of  the  Grecian  gods  at  tbe  Re* 
man  games,  which  in  an  Etruscan  is  quite  ineompr^ 
hensible.  Locumo,  too,  would  have  been  just  such  a 
name  for  an  Etrascan,  as  Patricius  for  a  Roman.  That 
no  such  ever  occurred  among  the  Tuscans  is  s  mstter 
on  which  the  gnveetones,  were  it  needed,  might  serve 
as  witnesses.  If  the  legends  of  Uie  Romsns  »re  it  to 
individuals,  to  the  ally  of  Romulus,  to  the  nobleman  of 
Clusium (Dion.  Hal, 2, 37.— Lir., 6, 83), and  to  Tar- 
quinius,  it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  uninformed  they  were 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  nation  so  close  to  ^md  ; 
a  imtunl  conaequence  of  their  not  understanding  a 
word  of  its  language."  {Niebuhr,  Ram.  Hist.,  vol  1, 
p.  3S8,  te^^.)— II.  Snperbua,  the  seventh  and  last 
king  of  Rome.  All  the  Roman  annalists,  with  the 
exception  of  Piso,  who  adulterated  what  he  foond, 
followed  Fabius  in  calling  Tarquinius  Soperbos  the 
eon  of  Priecus;  and  this  account  was  adopted  by  Ci- 
cero and  Livy.  On  the  other  hand,  Piao  the  annalist, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  make  Superi>ns  tbe 
grendeon  of  Priacus,  a  refinement  which,  according  » 
Miebohr,  «<dMtioyt  aU  maniMr  of  connexioa  is  (he 
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•loiy  of  the  Tuquat,  wad  meaMtatM  tkiil  mon  lU- 
•ificadont  thu  they  themtelTet  had  any  notion  of,  in 
oKder  to  restore  even  a  acantling  of  Bense  and  unity." 
{Nubuhr,  Bom.  HisL,  vol.  1,  p.  3S0.— Compare,  in 
oppoeition  to  this,  however,  the  dissertation  ol  VaUa, 
Jrr«/.,  not.  in  Lh.) — According  to  the  otdinary  ac- 
«oant,  Serrias  TuUius  had  given  his  two  dangfaters  in 
naiiiage  to  Tarquinius  and liis  brother  Aruns.  Nov 
it  happened  that  these  dangfaters  were  of  very  unlike 
tempers,  as  were  also  their  hosbands.  The  elder 
TttUia  was  of  a  gentle  disposition ;  her  younger  sister 
fierce,  imperious,  and  ambitious.  Aruns  Tsraoinius 
was  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character ;  his  brother  Locius 
proud,  restless,  and  domineering.  To  counteract  these 
tempers,  Servius  had  given  the  rnntje  princees  to  the 
ambtlious  prince,  and  made  the  liaoghty  damsel  wife 
to  the  miM  husband.  But  this  dissimilariu  of  temper 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected. 
The  fiery  tempered  of  each  couple  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  one  of  gentler  nature ;  the  milder  wife  and 
husband  perished  by  the  crimes  of  their  aspiring  mates, 
yirbo  were  speedily  united  in  a  second  shsmeless  mar- 
riage. Then  did  the  aspiring  temper  of  the  one  ur^ 
on  the  haughty  and  ambitious  heart  of  the  other,  till 
they  resolved  to  make  way  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  good  old  man,  their  king  and  ^ther..  To 
this  attempt  Lucius  was  encouraged  by  the  unconceal- 
ed dissatisfaction  of  the  patricians  with  the  infiaence 
obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  the  new  constitution. 
Their  dissatisfsction  was  increased  by  a  rumour  that 
Servius  intended  to  abolish  the  monarchical  form  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  sway  between  the  two  consuls, 
one  to  be  chosen  from  the  patrician,  and  one  fix>m  the 
plebeian  body.  Havinj^  formed  a  strong  faction  among 
the  patricians,  Tarquinius  went  to  the  senate-hoose, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair,  and  summoned  the 
senators  to  meet  King  Tarquinias.  Servius,  having 
heard  the  rumour,  hastened  to  the  senate-house,  ac^ 
cosed  Tarqoinius  of  treason,  and  laid  hold  of  him  to 
zemove  him  from  the  royal  chair.  The  usurper  »»• 
etantly  seised  the  old  man,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
and  threw  him  with  great  force  down  the  steps.  There 
he  lay  for  a  few  moments,  stunned  and  bleeding  with 
the  fall;  then,  rising  slowly,  stsggered  away  towards 
his  palace.  Some  rafBans  emp&yed  b^  Tarquinius 
pursued,  overtook,  and  killed  him,  leavmg  the  body 
lying  bleeding  in  the  street.  Meantime,,  tidings  of 
what  was  going  on  had  reached  Tullia,  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  her  chariot,  drove  to  the  senate- bouse, 
and  ssluted  Tarquinius  as  king.  He  bade  her  with- 
draw from  such  a  tumult ;  and  she,  on  her  return,  drove 
her  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  newly-murdered  fa- 
ther. (Vui  Tullia.)  Tarquinius,  having  thus  obtain- 
ed the  forcible  possession  of  the  throne,  declined  to 
aubmit  to  the  form  of  an  election,  or  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary appeals  to  the  comitia  curtata  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  kingly  power.  He  seized  the  crown  as  if 
it  were  hereditary,  and  seemed  resolved  to  rule  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  great  assemblies.  But 
as  he  bad  been  raised  to  the  tuone  by  the  aid  of  the 
patricians,  his  first  act  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ing the  privileges  which  Servius  had  granted  to  the 
]4ebeians.  He  suppressed  the  institution  of  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  even  prohibited  the  meetings  of  the 
country  tribes  at  the  paganalia.  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  his  tyranny.  He  depressed  the  commons 
or  plebeians ;  but  he  bad  no  intention  to  permit  the 
power  of  the  patricians  to  become  too  strong,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  himself  but  too  well  aware  of  their 
treachery  to  the  former  king.  He  therefore  surround- 
ad  himself  with  a  body-guard,  the  ready  instrumente 
of  his  oppression,  and,  under  colour  of  justice,  baniah- 
sd  or  put  to  death,  on  false  accusations,  all  who  were 
aither  too  powerful  or  too  wealthy  to  be  trusted,  or 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  himself.  In  this 
miMDor  ho  |ii}afied  the  patricians  into  a  state  of  aub- 


jeetwD  iloMMt  as  deep  as  that  into  which  they  had 
assistad  him  to  reduce  the  plebeians.  Beins  now 
possessed  of  nearly  despotic  power,  he  turned  bis  at- 
tention to  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom.  He  gave 
hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculnm,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  chiefo; 
and  partly  by  intrigues,  partly  by  force,  he  procured 
Rome  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  tlie  Latin  con- 
federacy. Herdonius,  the  only  man  who  dared  to  op- 
poee  .his  proud  demeanour,  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  by  false  accusations,  and  completely  incorpora- 
ted the  Latin  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Her- 
nici  were  also  included  in  this  confederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  refused  to  join  this  league,  and  was 
assailed  by  Tarquinius.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
severe,  but  at  length  he  obtained  posseesion  of  it  by 
means  of  a  stratagem,  conducted  by  his  son  Sextus, 
similar  to  that  by  which  Zopyrua  gained  the  city  of 
Babylon  for  Darius  Hystaspis.  ( Vtd.  Tarquinius  IV.) 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Volsci,  and  took 
Soessa  Pometia,  where  he  obtained  a  very  great  booty, 
the  tithe  of  which  he  retained  for  his  own  share.  Thus 
powerful  and  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  finiah 
the  great  works  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 
He  finished  the  cloaca  maxima,  and  prepared  to  build 
the  temple  which  Tarquinius  Priscus,  during  the  Sa- 
bine war,  had  vowed  to  the  three  great  deities,  Jupiter, 
Juno»  and  Minerva.  This  edifice  is  the  famous  Capito- 
lium.  (  Vid.  Capitolium.)  About  this  same  time,  too, 
the  strange  story  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  anotoer  article.  (  Vid.  Sibylla. )  —The  sway 
of  Tarquinius,  however,  had  now  nearly  reached  ita 
limite,  and  various  portenta  foreshowed  its  approaching 
overthrow.  According  to  the  legend,  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  coming  doom  were  seen  in  an  unnatural  vi- 
olation of  the  sacred  rites.  A  huge  snake  crawled  out 
from  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace  at  the  time 
of  sacrifice ;  the  fire  suddenly  died  out,  and  the  snake 
devoured  the  victim.  To  ascertain  what  this  prodigy 
portended,  the  king  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  princes  took  with  them  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  {Vid.  Brutus  I.)  The 
answer  of  the  oracle  was,  that  the  king  should  fall 
when  a  dog  should  speak  with  human  voice.  This 
response  was  of  course  intended  secretly  to  apply  to 
Brutus,  and  his  unexpected  display  of  mental  ability. 
{Vid.  Brutus  I.)  The  young  princes  also  asked 
wluch  of  the  king's  sons  should  succeed  him ;  and 
were  answered  in  general  terms,  that  the  reffal  power 
should  be  enjoyed  oy  the  person  who  should  first  sa- 
lute hia  mother.  Brutus,  as  they  were  departing,  pur- 
posely stumbled  and  fell,  and,  kissing  the  earth,  thus 
fulfilled,  unobserved  by  his  companions,  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle.  Soon  ailer  this  event,  Tarquinius  wa- 
ged war  againat  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rotuli,  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Latiom ;  and  while  his  army 
Jay  encamp<Ml  before  the  place,  the  affair  of  Locretia 
occuned,  which  has  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle {vid,  Lucretia),  and  which  hurled  him  from  his 
throne.  In  vain  did  the  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Veil 
take  up  arms  to  effect  his  restoration ;  in  vain,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  did  Porsenna,  the 
Lucumo  of  Cluaium,  endeavour  to  effect  the  aame  end 
(vtd.  Porsenna) ;  in  vain,  too,  did  the  Latins  exert 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloody  battle  fought 
at  the  Lake  Regillus,  the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius  were 
slain ;  and  the  father  at  length  gave  up  the  contest 
with  his  former  subjecta,  and  retired  to  Cumae,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  259  A.U.C.,  or  495  B.C.  {Iav„ 
I,  46,  seqq.^Dion.  Hal.,  4,  41,  stqq.-^Hethtrington, 
Hist.  Jcofn.^  p.  26,  seqq.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Rom, 
HiMt.y  vol.  1,  p.  448,  seqq.)  — Tot  a  very  ingenioua 
theory  respecting  the  Tarquin  dominion  in  Rome,  dif- 
fering essentially  from  that  of  Niebuhr,  and  tracinff  it 
to  Etruria,  consult  the  remarks  of  Miiller  {Eirushr^ 
vol  l,p.  US^sm.).— lU.  Collatintts,the  husband  oT 
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X«cfBtift.  (VU,  0<Altt]ira8.)-*IV.  Settot,  cIdMt  ton 
of  Taiqaioios  Sapeibus  accoidiiig  to  Dkmytiaa  of 
HtliemrnaMiu  (4, 65),  bat,  according  to  IAyj  (1,  68), 
the  voangeat.    Hii  name  ia  celebrated  in  the  old  le- 

Snd  for  the  atratagem  by  which  he  placed  the  city  of 
ibii  fai  the  power  of  hia  father.  Hafing  played  the 
part  of  an  inauigent  againat  hia  parent,  the  lung,  for 
whoae  anger  his  wanton  tnaolence  affinded  a  apeciooa 
pKnrocation,  condemned  him  to  a  disgraceful  poniab- 
ment,  as  if  he  had  been  the  meanest  of  hia  sabjecta. 
Seztua  theraopon  came  to  the  Qabtnes,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  fugitire  :  the  bloody  marks  of  his  ill-treatment, 
and,  above  all,  the  infatoation  which  comes  oyer  such 
as  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  and  good- 
will :  at  first  he  led  volanteers,  then  troops  were  in- 
tmsted  to  his  chatge ;  every  enterprise  sacceeded ;  for 
booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  his  way  at  certain 
appointed  places :  the  deladed  citizens  raised  the  man, 
tinder  whose  command  they  promised  themselves  the 
pteasores  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorahip. 
The  last  step  of  his  treacheiy  was  yet  to  come :  where 
the  troops  were  not  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardona  ven- 
toro  to  open  a  gate.  Seztua  sent  a  confidential  slave 
to  demand  of  his  father  in  what  way  he  should  deliver 
up  Gabii  into  his  hands.  Tarquinius  was  in  his  gar- 
den when  he  admitted  the  messenger  into  hit  presence: 
he  walked  along  in  silence,  strikm?  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff,  and  dismissed  the  man 
without  an  answer.  On  this  hint  Seztus  put  to  death, 
or,  by  means  of  false  charges,  baniahed  such  of  the  Gk- 
bines  aa  were  able  to  oppose  him :  the  distribution  of 
their  fortunes  purehasea  him  partisans  among  the  low- 
est class ;  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  uncontested 
rule,  he  brought  the  city  to  acknowledge  his  father'a 
aupremacy.  (/>».,  1,  53. — Dion.  Hal.,  4, 66.)  This 
stoty,  aa  Niebuhr  well  observes,  is  patched  up  from 
the  well-known  two  in  Herodotus  (3,  164 ;  5,  92.— 
Vid.  Zopyrus,  and  Periander).  Besides,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  Gabii  should  have  fallen  into  the  handa 
of  the  Roman  kinff  by  treachery  :  had  such  been  the 
caae,  no  one  would  liave  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
to  the  Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement 
by  the  scourge  of  war,  as  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have 
done  by  Bionysius  himself  (4,  68. — Niebukr,  Rom. 
Hist.t  vol  1,  p.  460). — ^The  violence  which,  some 'time 
after  this,  Seztus  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause 
of  his  father's  banishment,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  line.  He  himself  retired  to  Gabii,  of  which  his 
father  had  before  this  made  him  king  {Dion.  Hal.,  4, 
58),  and  was  assassinated  here  by  certain  persons 
whom  his  acta  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  had  roused  to 
vengeance.  (Lh..,  1,  60.) — V.  Aruna,  a  brother  of 
Tarquiniua  Saperbus.  (Vid.  Arunft  I.) — VI.  Aruna, 
a  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.    {Vid.  Aruns  H.) 

TarbIco,  now  Tarragona,  a  town  of  the  Gosetani 
ih  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  This 
was  the  first  place  where  the  Scipios  landed  in  the 
aecond  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
they  made  their  place  of  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony. 
(Pftfi.,  3,  4. — Solin.,  c.  23,  28.)  Tarraco,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  in  time 
became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  was  the  usual 
place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  prston.  On  the  di- 
vision of  Spain,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus {vid.  Hispania),  this  city  gave  the  name  of  Tar- 
raconensis  to  what  had  been  previously  called  Hispania 
Citerior.  (Ptoi.,  /.  c— JIfete,  2,  6.— Compare  Ukert^ 
Oeogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  420.) 

Tarsios,  a  nver  of  Troaa,  near  Zeleia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  had  to  be  crossed,  on  account  of  ita 
meandering  route,  twenty  times  by  those  who  followed 
the  road  along  its  banka.  Homer  styles  it  Heptaporus, 
referring  to  ita  being  crossed  teven  times.  {Strabo, 
687.) 
Tarsus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cicilk  Oampeitm,  on 
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fives  ita  name  a  plural  form,  Tapooi  (fAiwe . . .'.  eif 
apooOc,  ilno^M  1>  S,  23) ;  later  writera,  however,  adopt 
the  ainffular,  TapoSf.  Thia  city  was,  from  the  siiU- 
est  authentic  reeofds  that  we  have  of  it,  the  capitti  of 
Oilicia,  and,  daring  the  Psniao  dominion,  waa  tberssw 
dence  of  a  dependant  kii^.  The  people  of  Tarsus  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardaaapahja,  who  is 
said  to  have  boilt  it,  together  with  Anchiale,  in  one 
day.  {Vid.  Anchiale.)  When,  however,  the  Greeks 
established  themaelveo  here  alter  the  eonqoest  of  Al- 
ezander»  they  diacarded  the  old  account  of  the  origia 
of  Tarsus,  and  in  ita  stead  adopted  one  of  a  more  po- 
etic cast.  Taraus  {Tape6c)  in  dieir  laoffoage  aignified 
a  heel,  and  also  a  hoof.  This  name  thev  comectsd 
with  the  old  legend,  that  Bellerophon  had  been  con- 
veyed, in  the  course  of  his  wanderincs,  by  the  winsed 
hoise  Pegasus  to  the  country  of  Cifieia.  Upon  ttiis 
they  founded  the  fable  that  the  borae  Pegasus  kad 
stumbled  here,  and  left  behind  a  deep  impression  of 
one  of  his  feet.  According  to  another  account,  lie  lost 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  whue  a  third  made  Belleropboa 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  place,  and,  in  falling,  to 
have  atrock  the  earth  violently  with  hia  heel.  {Dimft. 
Perieg.,  v.  869.— i?i»t«<&.  ad  Ditmya.y  I  c-^St^ 
Byz.,  9.  e.  Tapaoc.)  Strabo,  however,  makes  the  dty 
to  have  been  founded  by  Triptolemue  and  hia  Argire 
foUowen,  who,  in  sending  for  infonnation  about  tke 
wandering  lo,  found  here  thtf  tracee  of  her  hoofs. 
(Sirab.,  673.)  The  Greeka,  upon  their  firat  coning 
hither,  found  Tarsus  a  large  and  flourishing  ci^,  tiav- 
ersed  by  the  Cydnus,  a  stream  900  feet  broaid.  {Xtn., 
Anab.,  1,  8,  38.)  It  continued  to  flooriah  for  a  low 
period  after,  and  became  ao  celebrated  for  learning  sua 
refinement  as  to  be  the  rival  of  Athene  and  Alezaa- 
drea.  Alezander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathii^,  whsn 
overheated,  in  the  cold  atream  of  the  Cydnua,  and  it 
was  here  that  Cleopatn  paid  her  celebnted  viait  to  An- 
tony in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Baatem  luzmy, 
herself  attired  hke  Venue,  and  her  attendants  like  Co- 
pids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whoee  sails  wars 
of  purple,  the  oan  of  ailver,  and  cordage  of  ailk ;  a 
fine  description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shakq>eare*s 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {act  8,  ae,  8).  In  the 
civil  wan  Taraus  sided  with  C«sar,  and  the  mhabi- 
tanta  called  their  city,  out  of  complifloent  to  him,  Jali- 
opolia.  Thia,  though  it  ezposed  them  at  fint  to  many 
annoyancea  from  t&  opposite  party,  aecnred  for  them, 
eventually,  both  freedom  and  ezemption  from  tribote, 
after  CsBsar  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
{Appian,  B.  C,  4,  84. — Id.,  5,  7.)  Tarsus  was  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  {AcU,%i,9.)  Itatinaurrires, 
but  only  es  the  shadow  of  ita  former  self,  h  is  now 
called  Tarsout,  and  ia  in  subjection  to  Adana,  an  ad- 
jacent city.  {Poeoeke,  vol.  8,  p.  858.) — Jidian  the 
Apostate  was  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  {Am- 
mum.  Mareell.,  88,  8.— Jtfisniieri,  Otogr.,  vol.  0,  pt. 
8,  p.  96,  segq.) 

Tartarus  (in  the  plural  -a,  -arwu),  the  fabled  plaes 
of  puniahment  in  the  lower  world.  According  to  the 
ideea  of  the  Homeric  and  Heaiodic  ages,  it  woahl 
aeem  that  the  Worid  or  Universe  was  a  hollow  globe, 
divided  into  two  equal  portiona  by  the  flat  diak  of  the 
earth.  {IL,  8,  lO.-^ffes.,  Theog.,  780.)  The  ezte^ 
nal  shell  of  this  globe  is  called  by  the  poeta  braun 
and  iron,  probably  only  to  ezpress  its  solidity.  The 
superior  hemisphere  was  naniiBd  Heaven,  the  inferior 
one  Ttttrtants,  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  hol- 
low aphere  is  siven  thus  by  Hesiod.  It  would  take, 
he  says,  nme  daya  for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  Heaven  to 
Earth ;  and  an  equal  space  of  time  would  be  ocevpied 
by  iu  fall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tartania.  ( TAe- 
og. ,  788.)  The  lummaries  which  gave  lig^t  to  gods  and 
men  shed  their  radiance  through  all  the  interior  of  the 
upper  hemisphere ;  while  that  of  the  mferior  one  was 
flUed  with  etemtl  gloom  and  daifcneas^  and  its  still  air 
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WM  moewrad  hf  MUf  mad.  TMum  WAt  nguM, 
at  this  period,  u  the  priaon  of  Uie  gods,  and  not  as  the 
plaee  of  toniMnt  for  wickod  men,  being  to  Ibe  gods 
what  ErebtM  was  to  men,  the  abode  of  tSose  who  wen 
driTen  from  the  supernal  world.  The  Titans,  when 
eonqverad,  were  shnt  ap  in  it,  and  in  the  Iliad  (8, 13) 
Jupiter  menaces  the  gods  with  benishment  to  its  mur- 
ky regions.  The  Oceanna  of  Homer  encompassed  the 
whole  earth,  and  beyond  it  was  a  region  nnyisited  by 
the  sun,  and  therefore  ahrooded  in  perpetual  darkness, 
the  abode  of  a  people  whom  he  names  Cimmeiians. 
Hem  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  also  places  Erebus,  the 
realm  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  the  nnal  dwelling  of  all 
the  raee  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
describes  at  lying  withm  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At 
a  later  period^  the  change  of  reUgioos  ideas  gradually 
affiieted  Erebus,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elysium  was 
moved  down  to  it,  aa  the  place  of  reward  for  the  good ; 
and  Tartans  was  raised  up  to  it,  to  form  the  prison  in 
which  the  wicked  sufiered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
erhnes.    {KeighOey^a  Myikologyy  p.  32,  39,  43.) 

TiKTBseus,  a  town  of  Spain,  sitoate,  according  to 
the  most  general,  though  not  the  most  correct  opinion, 
in  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bwtis, 
fnrmed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  No  traces  of 
this  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  the  arms  of  the  riv- 
er has  disappeared.  With  resard  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  town  itself,  much  dirorence  of  opinion  exists 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  writers.  Mannert  is  in  fa- 
vour of  making  Hispalis  the  Tartessns  of  Herodotus, 
and  opposes  tlw  idea  of  iu  beinff  the  same  either  with 
Garteia  or  Crades,  as  many  ancient  writers  maintain. 
It  could  not,  according  to  him,  c<»respond  with  Gar- 
teia, since  Tartessns  lay  without  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
les ;  nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Gbdes,  since  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of  both  Oades  snd  Tartessns  by  their  re- 
meetive  names,  and  the  latter  wai  not  subject  to  the 
PhoBnicians,  but  had  a  kins  of  its  own.  {Mtamert, 
Oeogr.j  vol.  I,  p.  894.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Bwtis  itself  was  anciently  called  Tarteasus,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  Tarteasis.  {8trmbOyl4S).  Bochart, how- 
ever, makes  Tartessns  to  have  been  the  Tarriiish  of 
Seriptme,  and  the  same  with  Gades.  (Oaogr.  Saer,, 
8,  7,  eoU.  170.) 

Takoaniva,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seeunda,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Morini,  now  Tereuenne.  (Plo^emy.— 
ItitL  Ant.,  376.) 

TABVtsfim ,  an  ancient  dty  of  Venetia,  on  the  river 
Silis.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  only  a  town  of  note  about  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  now  TVevwo.  (Proecp,,  B.  O.,  3,  1.— P«ic/. 
Diae.,  %  IS.) 

TATilmrs,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  in 
the  latter  part  of  ^  second  centuiy.  Alter  the  death 
c^  Juetm,  the  opinions  of  his  proselyte  took  a  turn  to- 
wards those  of  Marcion,  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary ;  but,  differing  from  that  heresisTeh  in  some 
material  points,  he  bMame  the  head  of  a  sect  of  fol- 
lowers of  nis  own,  who  acquired  the  appellation  of  £u- 
cratite  and  Hydroparastats,  from  the  abstinence  which 
they  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
snbstitotion  of  water  for  the  former  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  The  ediiio  wrmupt  by  Gesner, 
Tigur.<,  1646,  fol.,  contains  merely  the  Greek  text 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Worth  {Or,  et  IdU.),  Oxon,, 
1760,  8vo.  Tatlan's  work  is  sometimes  ^ypraded  to 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr.  {Clarke^  BUfHogrupk.  Diet^ 
Tol.  6,  p.  166.) 

Tatiinsis  or  TiTrnrsis,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
liiree  original  Roman  tribes.  {Vid,  Roma,  p.  1173, 
col.  1.) 

Tatios,  Titus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  nigned  con- 
jointly with  Romulus.    (Vid.  Romulus.) 

Tatta,  a  salt  lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Phry- 
gie,  BOW  Tu9Utg  (i  e.,  ^tht  Sak'*)^    Accovdiiig  to 


Smbo,  it  pfodneod  aalt  in  snch  ahiiidaiie«^  that  angf 
substance  immersed  in  it  was  very  soon  entirely  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birds  were  unable  to  fly  if 
they  once  dipped  their  wings  in  it.  {Strab,,  668.) 
The  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country 
with  salt,  and  its  produce  is  a  valuable  royal-farm  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Kir-Shekr.  In  1638,  Sul- 
tan Murad  IV .  made  a  causeway  across  the  lake,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians.    (Leake's  Towr,  p.  70.) 

Taumus,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  lying  in  • 
northwest  direction  irom  iWkfort  on  the  mayne,  be- 
tween Wiesbadm  and  Homberg.  It  is  now  called 
the  mhe  or  Heyrich.  (Biichoff  %md  M'dUcr,  War- 
terh.  der  Geogr.,  p.  960.) 

Tavri,  a  people  of  European  Sannatia,  who  inhab- 
ited Tauiica  Chersonesos,  and  sacrificed  all  strangers 
to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  goddess,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  fabled  to 
have  been  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Jphigenia  and  Ores- 
tes. (Herod.,  4, 99.— ifeta,  3, 1.— Poit^an.,  3, 16.— 
Eur^„  Ipkig.) 

TAuaicA  OnasoNBsus.     Vid,  Chersonesos  HI. 

Taubiga,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica  Chersonesus.  (Ptd. 
Tanri.) 

Taubini,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying  both  baoka 
of  the  Padua,  m  toe  earlier  part  of  ito  course,  but  es« 
pecially  the  coonUy  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Alps.  The  river  Orcus  (now  Orca)  marked  the 
extent  of  their  territosy  towards  the  east.  The  Tau« 
rini  are  first  mentioned  in  history  aa  having  opposed 
Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  (Polyb.f 
3,  60);  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls  Taun- 
sia  (BelL  Hmn.,  c  6),  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
that  general,  afUr  an  ineffectual  resisunce  of  three 
days.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Tvrino  (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.    (Crama^B  Ane.  lUtfy,  vol.  1,  p.  33.) 

TaubombnIuii,  now  7*aormtiio,  a  town  of  Sicily* 
between  Messana  and  Catena,  hut  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former. '  An  ancient  city  named  Nazos  previ- 
ously occupied  the  site  of  Tauromenium.  There  were* 
in  fact,  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both  erected 
in  succession  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  waa  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysios  the  tymnt,  and  the  inhabitanta 
scattered  over  Sicily.  (Diod,  Sie^  14,  16.)  The 
SJcoli,  instigated  by  the  Carthaginians,  subscMjuenti? 
rebuilt  the  ci^,  but  Dionysius  again  reduced  it.  Iiil 
stead  of  destroying,  however,  he  colonised  it  with  «  , 
number  of  his  mereenaiy  soldiers.  (Died.  Sic,,  lA, 
69  et  96.)  In  process  of  time  Syracuse  regained  her 
freedom,  and  Andromaohos,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
os^ having  invited  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city 
to  return  to  their  home,  they  accepted  the  offer.  The 
city  now  changed  its  name  to  Tauromenium,  from 
Taurus,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  ftovit, 
apiace  of  abode,  the  ^|>pellation  being  selected  as  des» 
isnating  more  perticularly  their  new  mace  of  residence^ 
(2)iod.  Sic.,  16,  7.)— The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  £imous  for  the  fine  grapes  which  they  produeed* 
and  they  surpassed  almost  the  whole  worid  ior  the  ex«- 
tent  and  beauty  of  their  prospects.  (Maimert,  Gtttgr.^ 
vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  383.) 

Tavbus,  I.  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  aoceiding  t» 
all  the  deacriptions  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  the 
frontien  of  India  to  the  .^gean  Sea.  Their  principal 
chain,  as  it  shot  out  from  MoiA  Imus  towards  tte 
sources  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  an  immense  serpent^ 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other* 
Caucasos  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  this  line,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  hot  according  to  Strabo,  who  was 
better  mformed,  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  runs  be- 
tween the  basis  of  the  Eupnrates  and  the  Araxes ;  and 
Uie  geognpber  obsMrvfa  uat  a  detached  chain  of  Cai^ 
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eifas,  tbat  of  the  Motchian  monntams,  nins  in  a  aonth- 
era  direction  and  joins  the  Tanraa.  Modem  accounts 
represent  this  janction  as  not  yery  marked.  Strabo, 
who  was  bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  trayelled  as 
far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,'ai]d  Gordy- 
ene,  or  Koordistan,  as  a  yery  eleyated  country,  crowned 
with  seyeral  chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so 
closely  joined  together  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one. 
**  Armenia  snd  Media,"  says  he;  *'  are  situated  upon 
Taurus.'*  This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan,  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out  ex- 
tend into  Persia  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of  Kerman 
on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Gihon  and 
the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus  considering  the  yast 
Taurus  of  the  ancients  as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as 
a  chain,  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  accounts  of  modern  trayellers. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia ;  the 
one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Samosata ;  the  other  borders  the  Pon- 
tua  Euzinus,  leaying  only  narrow  plains  between  it  and 
that  sea.  These  two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the  other  the  Pamdres  of  the 
ancients,  or  the  mountain  Tcheldir  or  Addir  of  the 
moderns,  are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  SivmSf  Toeast  and  Kauarieh,  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  Argasus,  now  named  Argeh- 
Vug,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  tow  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet.  The  centre  of 
Asia  resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by 
chains  of  mountains.  The  chain  which,  breaking  off 
at  once  from  Mount  Argsus  and  from  Anti-Taurus, 
bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which 
in  several  languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mowUain.  The  elevation  of  this 
chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero  aflbrms  that 
it  was  impassable  to  armies  before  the.  month  of  June, 
on  account  of  the  snow.  Diodorus  details  the  fright^ 
fol  ravines  and  precipices  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  in  goins  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Modem 
travellers,  who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this 
chain,  now  called  i4^-Da^,  represent  it  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apeninnes  and  Mount  Hamua.  It  sends 
off  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of  which  termi- 
nate on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneair,  as  the  Cra- 
Sia,  and  the  Masicystes  of  the  ancients,  in  Lycia ; 
e  others,  ereatly  inferior  in  elevation,  extend  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.  To  the  east,  Mount  Amanus,  now 
the  AlmorDag,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Taoraa, 
•eparates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
fow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Euphrates,  the  oth- 
er close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  answers  to  the  Py\m 
AmanicflB  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pyl»  Syria. 
Two  other  chains  of  mountains  are  sent  off  from 
the  western  part  of  the  central  plateau.  The  one 
is  the  Baba-tkLg  of  the  modems,  which  formed  the 
Tmolus,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylos  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  islands  of 
Samos  and  Chios;  the  other,  extending  in  a  north- 
west direction,  presents  more  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  the  Mysian  Olympus. 
Lastly,  the  northern  ^de  of  the  plateau  is  propelled 
towaida  the  E^ne,  wA  gives  rise  to  the  cham  of  the 
Olgassus,  Wim^Uatt'Dag,  a  chain  which  fills  with  iU 
branches  all  the  chain  between  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Halys.  Throughout  the  range  of  mountains  just 
described,  limestone  rocks  appear  to  predominate. 
{MalU'Bmnj  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  tegf.)^U.  A 
mounuin  and  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, near  which  Tauromenium  was  built.  It  is  now 
C^  di  8.  Croet.  {Vid,  TaQromemam.>-*IU.  StiH 
ISM 


tilius  Taurus,  a  friend  of  Agiippa'a,  eonqiMnd  Lep** 
dus  in  Sicily,  and  gained  alM  nany  yictories  in  Afii« 
ca,  for  which  he  obuined  triumphal  honoors  (B.C.  Xy. 
He  was  twice  consul ;  and  is  said  also  to  have  boib 
the  first  durable  amplutheatre  of  stone,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus. — IV.  Statilius  Taurua,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  A.D.  63,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  On  his  re- 
turn, Agrippina,  who  waa  anxious  to  get  poasessioB  of 
his  fine  gardens,  induced  Tarquitius,  who  had  been  hb 
lieutenant  in  Africa,  to  accuse  him  of  eortortion,  anA 
also  of  having  practised  magic  rites.  Tanraa,  indig- 
nant at  the  charge,  would  not  wait  for  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  but  destroyed  himself. 

TAYoiTVs,  or,  in  the  plural  form,  TavaiTA  (-«r»fli), 
part  of  a  lofty  ridge  ot  moontaina,  which,  traversing 
the  whole  of  Laeonia  firom  the  Arcadian  frontier,  ter- 
minates in  the  sea  at  the  Promontory  of  Tenarus. 
Its  elevation  was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserved  by 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Nem,,  10,  118.)  This 
ffreat  mountain  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasto 
for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated  race  of 
hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients  on  aecoonk 
of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of  scent.  It  also  fur- 
nished a  bMUtifol  green  marble  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans.  {Strabo,  367.~P/m.,  37,  18.)  In  the  ter- 
rible e&rth<^uake  which  desolated  Laeonia  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  ia  related  that  immenae  massee 
of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the  -Dsonataiiiv 
caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall,  which  ia  said 
to  have  been  foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus. 
{Plin.,  3,  79.^Strabo,  867.)  The  princiMl  samaaii 
of  Taygetus,  named  Taletum,  rose  above  Brysea.  It 
was  dMicated  to  the  sun,  snd  sacrificee  of  horses 
wero  there  ofiered  to  that  planet.  This  point  is  prob- 
ably the  same  now  called  St.  Elias.  (Cranur's  Amt, 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  216.)  "  From  the  western  side  of 
the  plain,"  obeerves  Mr.  Dodwell,  **  rise  the  grand  and 
abrapt  precipicea  of  Taygetua,  which  is  broken  into 
many  summits.  The  bases  also  of  the  mountain  are 
formed  by  several  projections  distinct  from  each  oth- 
er, which  branch. into  the  plain,  and  henee  ptodoee 
tbat  rich  assemblage  and  luxuriant  multipltctty  of 
lines,  and  tinta,  and  ahades,  which  render  it  the  fineet 
locality  in  Greece.  All  the  plaina  and  mountains  that 
I  have  seen  aro  surpassed  in  the  variety  of  their  com- 
binations and  in  the  beeuty  of  their  appearanoe  by 
the  plain  of  Lacedamon  and  Mount  Taygetus.  Tbe 
landscape  may  be  exceeded  in  the  dimensions  of  ila 
objects,  but  what  can  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  fonn  and 
richness  of  colouring! — ^The  mountain  chain  rone  in 
a  direction  neariy  north  and  aouth,  uniting  towards 
the  north  with  the  chain  of  Lycaon.  Ita  weatera  side 
rises  from  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  its  eastern  foot 
bounda  the  level  plain  of  Amyda,  from  which  it  rises 
abraptly.  It  is  visible  from  Zante,  which,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty-four  miles,  "nie 
northern  crevices  are  covered  with  anow  during  lb* 
whole  of  the  year.  Its  outline,  particularly  as  eeea 
firom  the  north,  is  of  a  more  aeirated  form  than  tbo 
other  Grecian  mountains.  It  has  five  principal  awn- 
mita,  whMice  it  derived  the  modem  nsme  of  Peii<e- 
daetylua,  as  it  was  designated  by  Coostantine  Poiphy- 
rogenitns.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with  anow,  wnich 
rondera  the  vicinity  extremely  cold.  In  aummer  it 
reflects  a  powerful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  fima 
which  it  keeps  the  salubrious  visits  of  the  weolem 
winds,  and  thus  makes  it  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
Ghreece,  and  subieets  the  inhabitants  to  fevers.'*  (IM- 
tp^s  Tcntr,  vol.  3,  p.  ilO.>--Compare  the  account 
of  Colonel  Leake  {Truvels  tn  tke  Morea^  toL  1,  p. 
84,  191,  dtc.). 

Tbanum,  I.  Apulienm,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  river  Frento  (Foriore),  The  appellatioo 
of  Apolicam  was  added  to  dtafingiiiab  it  ttom  tha 
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town  of  the  Sidieiiu.  Sutbo,  spMlung  af  the  Apo* 
lian  Teanum,  says  it  was  attotte  at  tome  diatance 
from  the  coaat,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  aea,  which  here  epcroachea  so  eonaiderably  upon 
the  landf  that  the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point 
and  Puteoli  did  not  exceed  1000  eudia.  {Straho, 
286.)  The  riiins  of  this  place  are  said  to  exist  on  the 
aite  of  CintaUt  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fortoret  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  {Cramer's 
Jbte.  Italyj  toL  2,  p.  27S.>--II.  Sidicinum,  the  only 
city  ascribed  to  the  Sidicini,  a  Campanian  tribe.  It 
is  now  TsOJio,  and  was  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Capoa,  in,  a  northwest  direction.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  it  stood  on  the  Latin  Way,  being  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  towns  so  situated,  and  inferior  to 
Capua  only  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  Cam- 
panian cities.  {Sirah.,  237,  248.)  This  lact  seems 
to  derive  additional  confirmation  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  waUs  and  public  buildinss  said  tp  be  still 
Tistble  on  its  ancient  site.  Teanum  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus.  (FroiU.,  de  Col.-^Plin.y  3, 
6.>-— Some  cold  acidulous  springs  are  noticed  in  its  vi- 
cinity  by  VitruTios :  they  are  now  called  Aequa  dslU 
CaidareUe.  {PnUUUy  Via  Appia,  2,  9.^Cramer*9 
Ane,  lULhf,  vol.  2,  p.  194.) 

Tbabds,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same  rock 
£rom  38  different  sources,  some  of  which  are  hot,  and 
others  cold.  Its  sources,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  equidistant  from  HerBum,  a  city  near  Perin- 
thus,  and  from  ApoUonia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two 
days*  journey  from  each.  It  emptied  into  the  Conta- 
deedua,  this  last  into  the  Agrianes,  and  the  Agrianes 
into  the  Hebrns.  Its  waters  were  esteemed  of  ser- 
vice in  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  Darius  raised  a 
column  there  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
to  denote  the  sweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  waters  of 
that  river.    {Herod.,  4,  90,  dtc.— P/m.,  4,  11.) 

TcoMiBSA,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ed by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  Sophocles  Teleotas. 
When  her  father  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
mt  the  time  the  Greeks  sacked  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
Wmfaood  of  Troy,  the  yoonv  princess  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son 
called  Euiysaces.  Sophocles  introduces  her  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  {Schol.  ad 
Soph.,  Aj„  200.) 

Tbotosaoss,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  to  the  stem 
of  the  Volc«,  and  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Sinus  Gallicus  and  the  Ausci,  and  in  the  immediate 
Tietnity  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerooa  and  powerful  race.  A  part  of  them  were 
led  off  by  Sigovesus  in  quest  of  other  settlenMsnts,  and, 
passing  throng  the  Hercynian  forest,  spread  them- 
selves over  Pannonta  and  lUyricunu  and  subsequently 
made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia.  From  Europe  a  por- 
tion of  them  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  what  was  called,  from 
its  Gallic  settlements,  Qallatia.  Their  towns  in  this 
cooDtiy  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  their  fel- 
low-tribes ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  they  could  bosst 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  whole  province,  namely, -Ancyra. 
{Vid.  Ancyra.— nUsrry,  Hiat,  dee  Gaukie,  vol.  1, 
p.  181,  eeqq.-^Cramer'e  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

TietA.  or  TaoJBA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  next  to  Man- 
tinea,  the  most  ancient  ana  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Menalian  ridge.  This  place  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeus,  son  of 
Lycaon.  At  this  earlv  period  the  republic  con«sted 
of  several  small  townships,  enumerated  by  Pausanias, 
wfaaeh  were  probably  all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian 
ehiei',  who  was  thus  regarded  aa  the  real  founder  of 
thecifty.  (Paic«w.,  8,46.— 5<raAo.  887.)  The  Te- 
ffoete  were  earl^  distinguished  for  their  bravery  among 
VM  Petoponnentii  itatea :  they  cqnld  boast  that  their 


king,  EeiiemTia,  had  engaged  and  slabiin  tinglacoaibil 
HyUos,  chief  of  the  Hendida  {Herod.,  9,  2»\  and 
also  of  many  victoriea  obtained  over  the  warlike  Spax-r 
tans.  {Herod.,  1,  66.— Powoti.,  3,  3.)  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  had,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle,  sained  possession  of  the  bones  of  Orestes^ 
and  conveyed  them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  vanquish  their  antagonists,  and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy  (1,  €6). 
In  the  battle  of  Platsa,  the  Tegeate  furnished  8000 
soldiers,  and  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  it  was,  however,  adjudged  by  the 
Lacedmnooians.  In  the  Peloponneaian  war  they  re^ 
mained  firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  Afier  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  the  Tegeats  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arcadiana  in  forming  a  leaffoe  mde- 
pendent  of  Sparta,  which  involved  them  in  hostilities 
with  that  power.  {Xeit.,  Htet.  Or.,  6, 6, 16.)  Teses, 
having  subsequently  entered  into  the  Achaan  conied- 
eracy,  was  taken  by  Cleomenes,  from  whom  it  was  re- 
captured by  Antigonua  Doson.  {Polyb.,  2,  46.)  It 
suoceasfoUy  resisted,  some  time  after,  the  attack  of 
Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta  (6,  17,  1),  but  yielded  to 
Macbimidas ;  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  was,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Phdoposmen  (11, 18, 7 ;  16, 36). 
Tegea  waa  the  only  town  in  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo*s 
time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence  and  pros- 
perity {Strabo,  388) ;  and,  if  we  majr  judae  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  it  still  continued  to  flourish 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Pia/f, 
about  an  hour  east  of  Tripolizza;  but  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  fragments,  and  broken  tiles  and  stones, 
which  cover  the  fields.  Other  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  site  of  Palaio  Epiekopi,  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  village  of  PiaiL  {Cramer'e  Anc.  Greeeej  vol.  8, 
p.  860,  eeqq,) 

Taios.     Vid.  Teos. 

TblImon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  son  of 
u£acu8  and  Endei's.  He  was  brother  to  Peleus,  and 
father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  on 
that  account,  often  called  '*  Telamomue  heroe.'^  Tei« 
amon  was  banished,  vrith  Peleus,  from  his  father*s 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  atep-brotber 
Phocus ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  vessel,  be  waa 
thrown  upon  the  island  of  Salamis.  Here  he  was  not 
,on1y  hospiubly  enteruined  by  its  king  Cycbreus,  but 
received  from  him  his  daughter  Glauce  in  marriage, 
with  the  promise  of  succession  to  the  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Glauce  he  married  Peribosa,  the  daoflhter 
of  Alcathoiis ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom  be  accompanied  and  aided,  he  received 
from  that  hero  the  hand  of  Hesione,  daughter  of  La- 
omedon,  and  sister  of  Priam,  from  which  la8Umea» 
tioned  union  sprang  Teucer,  who  was,  therefore,  tbsk 
half-brother  of  Ajax.  Telamon  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Galydonian  boar-hunt,  and  also  in  the  Aiso« 
nautic  expedition ;  and,  when  the  Trojan  war  broko 
out,  he  despatched  hia  sons  Ajax  and  Teucer  to  sus- 
tain Uiat  ffloiy,  to  which  the  feebleness  of  sge  preclo* 
ded  him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajax  slew  nimselC 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulysses ;  and 
the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  sopineness  of  Teu- 
cer in  not  having  avenged  his  brother's  death,  csused 
him  to  banish  the  young  prince  from  his  native  island. 
{Vid.  Tencei.— &pik,  Aj"-^poUod.,  3,  12,  6»  dec. 
^Hygin.,fab.,  97.) 

TsLAMMnADBa,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
anta  of  Telamon. 

TliLOHTNBs,  an  ancient  race  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
eaid  to  have  been  originaUy  from  Crete.  Thev  were 
the  inventon  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodons,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  Sea.  {Diod.  Sic. » 
6,  66.)  Ilence  Simmies  the  Rhodian  made  Zaijf  (a 
void  meaning  **ua'*y  theii  nwtheE.  (Compare  Ba* 
uigiiizea  Dy  vJ^^/^iA^ 
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dbcit,  PM.,  p.  971,  where  the  line  from  Clemeiie  of 
Alexaodret,  Strcm.,  5,  p.  374,  it  conected.)  With 
mpect  to  their  namee  and  number,  the-ancient  whtera 
diror.  NonDoa  appliea  to  them  the  two  Daecjli-names 
KehmBuiA  DamHomeneus.  <Diofiy<.,  14,  36.)  Tket- 
les,  on  the  other  hand,  namea  five  Telchhiea,  Aetauit 
MegalenuB,  Ormemu,  Nikaitt  and  Simon.  {CkU.,  7, 
186.)  The  Teichinea  are  alao  repreaented  aa  power- 
ful enchantera,  who  hold  in  control  the  elementa,  and 
eoald  bring  dooda,  rain,  hail,  and  anew  at  pleaanre. 
iHe9ych.t  ».  «.  OeA/Jvef.^-iSicML,  a.  v.  TeA;fI»ec. — 
Zenobius,  Proverb.,  6,  131.— /fedl,  JTreta,  toI.  1,  p. 
345,  seqq.-^Jd.  t6.,  toI.  I,  p.  864.— Conaolt  remarka 
at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Rhodua.) 

TsLva&B  or  Tblibojw,  a  people  of  jfitolia,  catted 
alao  Taphiana.    ( Vid.  Taphis.) 

TBLMoiDEa,  ialanda  between  Leucadia  and  Aear- 
nania.    (Vtd.  Taphia.) 

TsLSodNua,  a  aon  of  Ulyaaea  and  Giree,  bom  in 
the  iaiand  of  ^aa,  where  he  waa  edacated.  When 
arrived  at  the  yeara  of  manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to 
make  himself  known  to  hie  father,  but  he  was  ahip- 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute  of  previa- 
ions,  he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabitanu  of  the  isl- 
and. Ulyasea  and  Telemachua  came  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  sobjecta  against  this  unknown  inva- 
der ;  a  quarrel  aroae,  and  Telegonus  killed  hia  father 
witfaovt  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterward  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  he 
carried  thither  his  father's  body,  where  it  waa  buried. 
Telemachua  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  him  in 
hia  return,  and  aoon  after  the  nuptiala  of  Telesonus 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Miner- 
va. Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italoa. 
Telegonus  waa  aaid  to  have  founded  Tusculum  in 
Italy,  and,  according  to  aome,  he  lefi  one  daughter 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the 
Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended.  {Horat.,  Od.j  3, 
t9, 8.— Oviif,  FomLj  8,  4.— Tm<.,  1, 1.— ffyra.,/a^., 
1«7.) 

TaLaiiloRns,  a  aon  of  Ulyaaea  and  Penek>pe.  He 
waa  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of 
thia  celebrated  conteat,  Telemachua,  aozioua  to  aee 
hie  father,  went  in  queat  of  him ;  and,  as  the  place  of 
hia  reaidence  and  the  cauae  of  hia  long  abaence  were 
then  unknown,  he  viaited  the  court  ot  Menelaua  and 
Neator  to  obtain  information.  He  aflerward  returned 
to  Ithaca,  where  the  suiters  of  his  mother  Penelope 
had  conaptred  to  deatroy  him ;  but  he  avoided  their 
anares,  and  by  meana  of  Minerva  he  discovered  hia 
father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  iaiand  two  daya  before 
him,  and  waa  then  in  the  houae  of  Eumeus.  With 
this  faithful  aervant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachua  con- 
certed how  to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  her  auiten,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Aiteft  the  death  of  hia  father,  Telemachua 
ia  aaid  to  have  gone  to  the  island  of  JEm^  where  he 
married  Ciice,  or,  according  to  others,  Caaaiphone,  the 
daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  La- 
Unoa.    {Horn.,  Od.-^Hygm.,  fob.,  95, 185.) 

TnipBoa,  I.  a  king  of  Myaia,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  waa  ezpoaed  aa 
aoon  aa  bom  on  Mount  Parthenius,  on  the  confinea  of 
ArgoHs  and  Arcadia ;  but  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  care  of  the  goda ;  for  a  hind,  which  had  just  calved, 
came  and  auckled  him ;  and  the  ahepherda,  finding  him, 
named  him  Telephua  from  that  cireumatance  (Ti^Ap 
e^,  from  IXofec,  a  hind.)  Aleue  gave  his  daughter 
Auge  to  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to  sell  her  out 
of  the  country ;  and  he  dispoeed  of  her  to  Teuthras, 
king  of  Teothrania,  on  the  Cayater,  in  Myaia,  who 
made  her  hia  wife.  Telephua  having,  when  grown  up, 
consulted  the  oracle  reapecting  hia  parents,  came  to 
Myaia,  where  he  waa  kindlv  received  by  Teothraa, 
wbott  he  auoceededfai  hia  kingdom.  Teiephaa,  after 
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tUe,  muried  one  of  the  danghtsn  of  King  FriaiB,  a^ 
aa  the  aon-in-law  of  that  monarch,  preparsd  to  issiit 
Priam  affainat  the  Greeka,  and  with  heroie  valour  at- 
tacked  them  when  they  had  landed  on  the  Mysian 
coaat  The  carnage  waa  great,  and  Telephns  would 
have  been  victorioua  had  not  Bacchus,  whopiotectsd 
the  Greeks,  auddenly  raiaed  a  vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  inn 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achillee  immediately  nabisd  apoii 
him,  and  wounded  him  ao  aeverely  that  he  waa  car- 
ried away  firom  the  battle.  The  wound  waa  mortal, 
and  Telephoa  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  ha 
alone  who  had  inflicted  it  couM  totallv  cure  it  Upon 
thia,  application  waa  made  to  Achillea,  but  in  vain ; 
till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  TVoy  cooM  not  be  taken 
without  the  aaaistance  of  one  of  the  aona  of  Heic&las, 
and  who  wished  to  make  Telephua  the  friend  of  the 
Greeka,  perauaded  Achillea  to  obey  the  directiona  of  the 
oracle.  Achillea  conaented ;  and  aa  the  weapon  which 
had  given  the  wound  could  ahme  cure  it,  the  hero 
scraped  the  rust  from  the  point  of  his  apear,  and,  hv 
applying  it  to  the  aora,  gave  it  immediate  relief.  It 
is  eaid  that  Telephua  showed  himself  ao  gratefol  to 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  with  them  against  his  fathe^in-law. 
For  other  veraions  of  the  legend  of  Telephos,  espe- 
cially his  eipoaure  in  infancy,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Heyne  {ad  ApoUod.,  3,  ft,  1).  Eoripidea,  in  his  play 
entitled  Telephua,  adopted  that  kam  of  the  nanalne 
which  made  Telephua  and  hia  mother  to  have  been 
shut  up  in  ail  ark  or  coffer,  and  caat  into  the  aea,  the 
wavea  of  which  bore  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  lirer 
Caicoa.  {Hevne,  I.  e.)  The  wanderiaga  and  por- 
erty  of  Telephua,  while  in  queat  of  hia  parents,  are 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poeta.  (Arutoph.,  Nub.,  91& 
— li.,  jRofi.,  866.— fforo/.,  EpigL  ad  Ptt.,  96.— J^ 
gin.,  fab.,  101.) 

Tbllos.  the  goddess  of  the  Earth.  {Vid.  Ope, 
and  Terra.) 

TaLMSasva  or  TnLMiaaoa,  I.  the  laet  city  of  Ljcia 
towarda  the  weat,  and  at  the  head  of  the  GHaucoe  Si- 
noa.  It  waa  famoua  for  the  akill  poaaeeaed  by  its  in- 
habitanta  in  the  art  of  divination  {Arrian,  Exp.  Aia., 
2,  3),  and  they  were  conaulted  at  an  eariy  period  by 
CroBsua,  king  of  Lydia.  {Herod.,  1,  78.)  The  raioe 
of  Telmiaaus  are  found  at  MH,  the  port  of  Makri 
The  theatre,  and  the  porticoea  and  aepulehral  cham- 
bere  eicavated  in  the  rocka  at  thia  place,  are  some  of 
the  moat  remarkable  remaina  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Mi* 
nor.  {Leake*9  Tour,  p.  188.— Compare  Ctanb'f 
Tra»el9,  vol.  8,  p.  892,  je^^ .,  Lond.  ed. ;  and  FOami, 
Ezeurewn  tn  Aeia  Minor,  p.  244,  ac^.)— II.  A  ci^ 
of  Caria,  about  sixty  stadia  to  the  aoutbeast  of  Halih 
canasaue,  and  on  the  Sinua  Ceiamicua.  {SM.,  1. 1. 
Te^lttmic.'^Lafther,  Herod.,  TM.  Geegr.,  a.  e.H 
III.  A  city  of  Pisidia,  on  the  conflnee  of  the  Solymi, 


aootheaat  of  Themiaonium.    Ita  i 
Termiaaua.    {Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  I,  87.) 

TsLO  MartIus,  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensia  Secunda,  now  Toulon.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  obscure  place  among  the  aa> 
cienta,  and  to  have  grown  into  a  city  from  a  luge  col- 
our establiahment  commenced  here  by  the  Ronuaa  ia 
the  fifth  eentmy.  The  Itin.  Ant  (666)  ahme  mskes 
mention  of  it.  {BieeJug  und  JDUbr,  Werttrfr.  dor 
Geogr.,  p.  958.) 

TsLPHueA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  focty  atadia  fitom  Caiis, 
and  in  a  nortfaeaatera  direction  from  Heraa.  Fkusen- 
iaa  found  it  in  ruins  and  neerly  deserted;  but  ia 
earlier  timea  it  appeaia  to  have  been  a  place  of  soae 
note,  and  celebrated  for'  the  wocahip  of  Ihe  geddeee 
Erinnya  and  Apollo  Oncwua,  whoae  templee  were  le 
be  eeen  at  a  place  called  Oncaoaa,  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Ladon.  {Pauettn.,  8,  26.— ifitepA.  Bwx.,  e.  % 
'O/aeiey.)  The  city  derived  ita  name  fmn  Telphaaa, 
ndanc^  of  the  river  Laden.    Tbii«iran»ftHBlain 
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h0t%  Um  wvlsn  of  wliieh  fvito  m  axUmnilt  coM« 

that  Ttresifts  was  ftbled  to  have  died  of  drioking  of 
them.  Tho  site  of  this  pUoe  !•  8U|^)0Md  b^  Sir  W. 
GoU  to  corretpond  with  tbe  k«Iybf»  of  V^mmm  (ih'ii- 
erary  of  the  Morta,  p.  120) ;  hot  MtiUer  ii  ioclined  to 
identify  it  with  KaisumUy  wbioh  it  described  by  Gell 
M  a  miserable  place  in  the  neighbotnhood  of  a  large 
ruined  city.  {DoriMUt  vol  9,  p.  448,  Oxford  tramal, 
-^Cramer' 9  Amc  Gr€ece^  voL  8,  p.  383.) 

Tkhinds,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  H«r- 
acUdv.    (Fi^  Heraclids.) 

Tbmbrinpa«  according  to  Pliny  (6»  7),  the  Scythian 
name  for  the  Paloa  Mcotia.— Con^Mie  the  remiurka  of 
Ritler  {VorkalU,  p.  161,  teqq,). 

TaiiisA,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bmttii,  seathw^t  of 
Terina,  and  near  the  coast  It  was  a  pUca  of  great 
antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  iu  copper-mipes,  Uxwhich 
Home^ IB  aupposed  to  have  referred  in  the  Qdyssev  (I, 
182).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus  {Struboi 
255>;  while  others,  again,  considered  tne  Homeric 
Temesa  as  identical  with  Brundiaium.  (£u#to4A.  ad 
HoBLf  Od.t  I,  c.)  In  Stmbo's  time  these  mines  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  fzhwisied.  The  situation  of  Tern* 
esa  ia  not  fully  ascertained.  Opinions  vary  between 
MalmtOy  SoM  hmito^  Torre  Lopfa^  and  Torre  del  pi^ 
^no  del  Catale^  {Crwur^e  iinc  Itaiy,  vol.  3,  p. 
418.)^II.  According  to  some,  the  same  with  Brundis- 
ium.  {Vid.  preoediog  article.)*— III.  A  place  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,    {vid,  Tomesa  I.) 

TsM PB  {flur,  neut.),  a  valley  in  Theasaly,  between 
Mount  Olympus  at  the  north  and  Ossa  at  the  sooth, 
through  whicii  the  river  Peneus  flowed  into  the  iEge- 
an.  The  poets  have  described  it  as  a  most  delishtful 
apot,  with  cool  shadea  and  verdant  walks,  which  the 
warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasiog  and  attract- 
ive. Teiape  extended  about  five  miles  m  length,  but 
varied  in  its  breadth  so  as  to  be  in  some  places  only  a 

eithmm  (about  100  feet)  or  a  Utile  more.— »i£|ian  hae 
it  a  very  animated  tnd  picturesque  description  of  its 
fcenery  ( Var.  /fut,  3, 1).— It  appears  to  have  been 
«  generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
the  gprge  of  Tempo  waa  caused  by  some  great  convul- 
•ion  in  nature,  which,  bursting  aaonder  the  mountain* 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  ofThessaly  were  pent  up, 
afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.  Modem  travel- 
lera  differ  in  their  accounta  of  thia  celebrated  vale. 
Hawkins  {WalpoWe  CoUea,,  vol.  1,  p.  617)  states 
that  "  the  scenery  by  no  meana  corresponds  with  the 
idea  that  has  been  generally  <coneeived  of  it,  and  that 
the  eloquence  of  i£lian  has  given  rise  to  expectations 
which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized."  He  would 
•eem,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  Vale  of  Tempo 
with  the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneua  traverses  m- 
tween  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
•ppeare  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  search. 
*•  After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  bey  in  which, 
(ho  Peneua  discharges  itself,  we  turned,"  says  this 
traveller,  "south,  thnragh  a  delightful  plain,  which, af- 
ter Ik  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  ua  to  an  opening  be- 
tween Ossa  and  Olympus ;  thaentranee  to  a  vale,  that, 
in  situation,  extent,  and  beanty,  amply  satisfies  what- 
over  the  poeU  have  said  of  Tempo."  (  Walpole'e  MS. 
Jfmrwel,  Clarke^e  Travels,  pt.  2,  &  3.  p,  374.-^^4>)n- 
•olt  Cramar^9  Jheenfium  if  Ancient  GreiUt  ^1-  h 
p.  378.) 

TaNcaTHiu,  a  nation  of  Germany*  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Uaipetea,  crossed  the  B.hine,  were 
defeated  by  the  Romana,  and  found  protection  and 
BOW  settlements  among  the  Sicambri.  In  their  most 
flourishing  period,  the  Tenchtheri  dwelt  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  CUne,  and  also  in  that  of  Btrgi 
they  also  took  put  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Cherusci. 
{Com.,  B,  G.. 4,  IQ.— 7ac.,  Ann,,  13, 66 — U.,  BitU, 
4,  2h^Id,,  Germ.,  33^ 
SB 
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Tsftinaa,  an  iahmd  ff  the  J5gesn,  off  lh«  oMit  of 
Troas,  about  66  pniles  to  the  north  of  Lesbos,  whithoT 
the  Greeks  retired,  as  Virgil  relates,  in  oider  to  suf* 
prise  the  Tr^iana.  (^n.,  3, 31.— /&.,  8640  This  ial- 
and  was  at  an  earlier  period  called  Leocophrys,  from 
iu  white  cUets  {BusUUk.  ad  £.,  p.  33.^Z^cQfkbr„ 
346) ;  and  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedoa  fipom  Tene^ 
eon  of  C^rcnua.  {Vid.  Tcoea.)  Tenedoa  received  a 
colony  of  i£olians  {^erod.,  1, 149.— Tiufyd.,  7,  67>« 
which  flourifhod  for  many  ynra,  and  became  cel^ 
bratied  Ibf  the  wisdom  of  iu  laws  and  civil  institutions. 
This  we  collect  from  an  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  it 
Aristagoraa,  piytania  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  ialan4 
{Nem.,  U.)  Aciatotle  is  known  to  have  written  on 
the  polity  of  Tenodos.  {Suph.  By*.,  a.  x,  T«v«d<y.) 
Apollo  waa  the  principal  deity  worshipped  in  the  iaW 
andi «»  we  know  from  Homer  (iZ.,  1, 37).  Accordii^ 
to  the  same  poet,  Tenedos  was  taken  by  AchillCf 
during  the  aiege  of  Troy.  (Ji.,  1 1,  6341)  When  ^ 
proaperity  of  Tenedos  was  on  the  decline,  th^  inhab* 
itants  piaced  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
flourishing  city  of  Alexandrea  Tioas.  At  a  still  later 
period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  thf 
iranariea  which  Juatinian  cauaed  to  be  erected  ther^i 
lor  the  purpose  of  bousing  the  cargoes  of  com  brought 
from  £gypt  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  bu| 
which  were  frequently  deUtyed  by  contrary  winds  hlqWf 
ins  irom  the  Hellespont.  (Precop.,  JEd,  Jnetm.,  6, 1.) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his* 
tory  of  Tdnedoa,  which  may  be  found  in  Stepbanua  of 
Byzantium  («.  v.  Tivedof ).  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  Nymphiodorus,  a  geographical  writer  quo-i 
ted  by  Athensos,  affirmed,  that  we  women  of  Tenet 
doe  were  of  surpassing  beauty  (13,  p.  60).-7-Wheii 
Chandler  viaited  thia  island,  which  retains  its  ancient 

me,  he  found  there  **  but  few  remaina  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  notice ;  in  the  streets,  the  walls,  and  hory^ 
ing-gi^uQds  were  pieces  of  nurble  and  fragmenta  of  piU 
Ian,  with  a  few  inscriptions."  {Travels  in  Asia  Mi^ 
nor,  p,  23.)  The  position,  of  Tenedos,  so  near  th« 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  plac« 
of  importance  in  both  ancient  and'modero  times.  Bo^ 
chart  derivea  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Tine<^ 
dum,  red  clay,  which  was  found  here  and  used  for  earth- 
enware. {Cranur's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  seqq,} 

Tbkbs  (or,  more  correctly,  Tbnmss),  son  of  Cvc* 
nus,  king  of  Coloow,  a  town  of  Troas,  and  of  Proclea 
the  daugnter  of  Clytiua.  After  the  death  of  Piocleay 
Cvcnus  married  Philonome,  daughter  of  Crau^sus, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Tennes ;  but,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  shake  bis  principles  of  duty,  she  aecuaed 
him  to  her  husband  of  a  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
The  iather  believed  the  ch^ge,  and,  confining  Tenne4 
and  bis  sister  in  an  ark  or  coffer  {kc  ^^pvaxa),  cast 
them  into  the  sea.  They  both,  however,  came  safe  to 
Tenedos,  then  called  Leocophrys,  the  name  of  which 
Tennea  cheneed  to  Tenedoa  after  himself,  and  became 
monarch  of  toe  island.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  dia* 
covered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and,  as  ha 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  whom  he  had  so 
flioasly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos ;  but,  when  h« 
had  secured  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tennes  cut  the  fast- 
enings with  a  hatchet,  and  suffsred  his  father's  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  circum* 
stance,  the  hatcha  of  Tennes  became  proverbial  to  inti- 
mate a  resentment  that  could  not  be  pacified.  $ome, 
however,  auppose  that  the  proverb  arose  from  tjie  se- 
verity of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedoa  a^inst 
adolterv,  by  which  the  guilty  were  both  decapitated 
with  a  hatchet,  and  under  which  Uw  his  own  son  suf- 
fered death.  {Snid.,  s,  e.  Twidu^  (wiyopo^,)  Ten- 
nes, aa  some  suppose,  waa  killed  by  Achillea  aa  he 
defended  his  island  aaainst  the  Greeks,  and  he  receiv- 
ed divine  honoura  siter  death.  {Pansan.,  10,  4.-^ 
HemcL  Ponl.,  FoUi.,  p.  800.— iS^o&o,  380,  604.-^ 
CoNon,  A'arraty  p.  U,  130.)  ^ 
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Tsifot,  •  small  itltnd  in  the  JEgnn,  near  Andros, 
ctUed  also  HydmstOt  from  the  number  of  its  springs: 
It  was  very  mountainous,  but  produced  excellent 
wines,  universally  esteemed  by-  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was  also 
called  Tenos.  Kear  the  town  was  situate  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequent- 
ad  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  isles,  who 
came  thither  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god.  {StrabOf 
4S7^Mela,  3,  7.— Om2,  Met.,  7,  469.) 

TiNTfRA  O^ur.)  and  Tenttbis,  a  city  of  Egypt  in 
the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to  the  northwest  of 
Koptos.  This  citv  was  at  variance  with  Ombos,  the 
former  killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile  ;  a  hor- 
rid insunce  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ouarrel,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fif- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  lea^e  from 
the  ruins  of  this  city  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Denderah.  Among  the  remains  of  Tentyra  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the  The- 
iMid,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  best 
preservation.  It  contained,  until  lately,  the  famous  zo- 
diac, which  was  framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple. 
This  interesting  monument  of  former  ages  was  taken 
down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lelorrain,  after  the 
most  persevering  exertions  for  twenty  days,  and  trans* 
ported  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandrea,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  France.  The  King  of  France  purchased  it 
for  150,000  francs.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are 
twelfe  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  including 
some  ornaments,  which  were  two  feet  in  length  on  each 
tide.  In  thickness  it  is  three  feet.  The  planisphere 
and  the  square  in  which  it  was  contained  were  alone 
lemoved,  the  side  ornaments  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  this  relic  of  former  ages  proved  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  as  it  had  actually  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  ceiling  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially 
of  Ftance,  on  the  antiquity  of  this  zodiac  ;  but  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  the  folly  of  these  speculations ; 
the  temple  having  been,  in  fact,  erected  under  the  Ro^ 
man  sway,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appear- 
iogupon  it.     {Am,  Quartertyt  vol.  4,  p.  48.) 

TTbos  or  Tcios,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Ionia,  situated 
upon  a  peninsula  southwest  of  Smyrna.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
Lify  calls  Grerssticus  (37,  27).  During  the  Persian 
away  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  that  ^at  empire,  aban- 
doned nearly  all  of  them  their  native  city,  and  retired 
to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  This  colony  became  so  flour- 
ishing in  consequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  parent 
state.  (Herod.,  1«  leS.—Slrab.,  633.)  Teos  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  literary  histonr  of  Greece  for  having 
given  birUi  to  Anacreon,  and  also  to  Hecatsus  the 
istorian,  though  the  latter  is  more  frequently  known 
by  the  surname  of  the  Abderite.  (Strai.,  I.  e.)  This 
town  produced  also  Protagoras  the  sophist,  Scvth- 
inus  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geogiaphicAl  wnter, 
and  Apellicon  the  great  book-collector,  to  whom  liter- 
ature IS  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Though  deserted,  aa  we  have  already  re- 
marked, by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos 
still  continued  to  exist  aa  an  Ionian  city,  as  may  be 
teen  from  Thucydides  (3,  32).  The  chief  produce  of 
the  Teian  territory  was  wine  (Lte.  37,  27),  and  Bac- 
chus was  the  deity  principally  revered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  singular  that  Pliny  (5,  38)  should  rank 
Teos  among  the  islands  of  Ionia  ;  at  moat,  it  could 
only  be  reckoned  aa  a  peninsula.  The  site  once  occu- 
pied by  this  ancient  city  is  now  called  Boudroun. 
(Cramps  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  868.) 

TbbbrtU,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.    She  became 

mother  of  M.  Olcero,  and  of  a  dau^ter  called  TuUl- 

ola.    Cicero  repudiated  her,  and  she  married  Sallust, 

Cketo's  eiMmy,  and-  •h&tmwti  Meanla  Corriaus. 
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She  tired  to  her  108d,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  her 
117th  year.  {Pint.,  Vit.  Cic.^Val,  ite.,  8,  18.— 
Ef.  ad  Attic.,  11, 16,  dtc.) 

TbbbntiInus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longinus  def- 
eated his  treatise  on  the  Sublime. — II.  Maurus,  » 
grammarian.     (Kid.  Maurus  Tetentianus.) 

TBBBNTfos  PublIos,  s  Jjatio  comic  poet,  a  natirs 
of  Carthage,  bom  about  the  560th  year  of  Rome.  In 
what  manner  he  came  or  was  brought  to  the  latter  city 
is  uncertain.  He  was  in  his  earliest  youth  the  slave 
of  one  Terentius  Lucanus  at  Rome,  whose  name  has 
been  perpetuated  onlv  by  the  gloiy  of  his  slave.  Hbt- 
tng  obtained  his  fireedom,  he  became  the  friend  of  Lae- 
lius  and  >he  younger  Africanus,  and  it  is  both  probc- 
ble  in  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  creditea  as  » 
fact  by  the  ancients,  that  he  was  assistsd  in  the  com- 
position of  his  dramas  by  Leiius  and  Scipio,  as  ama^ 
teur  critics.  Afler  heliad  given  six  comedies  to  the 
stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece,  whence  he  never 
returned.  According  to  one  account  he  periahed  at 
sea  while  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  which  he 
hM  translated  from  Menander.  Accoxdinff  to  otherv, 
he  died  in  Arcadia  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  uose  corner 
dies,  which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome. 
In  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death  happen- 
ed at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-four,  and  A.U.C.  694. — 
The  titles  of  his  six  plays  are  as  follows :  the  AndriOf 
Eunuckut,  Heautojttimoroumenos,  Adehhi,  PAormto, 
and  Hecyra, — His  Andria  was  not  actee  till  the  year 
587 ;  two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian  Chroiucle^ 
after  the  death  of  Cecilius;  which  unfortunate^ 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  agreeable  anecdote  leoord- 
ed  by  Donatus,  of  his  introduction,  in  a  wretched  gaib, 
into  the  house  of  Cscilius,  in  order  to  read  his  com- 
edy to  that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  k)w  stool,  till  he  astonished  him  with  the 
matchless  grace  and  eleffance  of  the  Andria,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  couch,  and  invited  to  partake  the 
supper  of  the  veteran  dramatist.  Several  writers  have 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  to  some  other  thsn  C9- 
cilius  that  Terence  read  his  comedy ;  or,  aa  it  is  not 
certaiti  that  the  Andria  was  his  first  comedy,  that  it 
might  be  some  of  the  others  which  he  resd  to  Cwcili- 
us.  Supposing  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  to  be  accorate 
in  the  date  which  it  fixes  for  the  death  of  Cscilios,  U 
is  just  possible  that  Terence  may  have  written  and 
read  to  nim  his  Andria,  two  yearsprevioos  to  its  rep- 
resentation.— Most,  if  not  all,  of  Tersnce^s  plots  were 
tden  by  him  from  the  Greek  stage.  He  has  gtren 
proof,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  made  on  those  borrowed  eah- 
jects ;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  the  arte 
were  in  full  glory  at  Rome,  aiMi  the  empire  at  its  beig;fat 
of  power  and  splendour,  he  would  have  found  domee- 
tic  subjects  sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  inteieet 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  accounted  it  a 
flreater  merit  **  GrtBcas  transferre  quam  proprias  Mcri- 
here.** — ^Terence  was  a  more  rigid  obaerver  than  his 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place ;  but  in 
none  of  hia  dramas,  with  a  single  exception,  haa  that 
of  plot  been  adhered  to.  The  simplieity»  and  exact 
unity  of  fable  in  the  Greek  comedies  would  have  been 
insipid  to  a  people  not  thorougUv  instructed  in  the 
genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  playa  were  of 
too  thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  ffroea  and 
lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.  The  Latin  po- 
ets, therefore,  bethought  themselves  ef  eombinhnp  two 
stories  into  one  ;  and  this  junction,  which  we  caU  the 
double  plot,  aflTofding  the  opportonity  of  more  inci- 
dents, and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  waa  better  suited 
to  the  taates  of  those  they  had  to  please.  Of  all  the 
Latin  comedians,  Terence  sppears  to  have  practised 
this  art  the  most  aasiduously.  Plautus  has  very  fre- 
quently single  plots,  which  he  was  enabled  to  support 
by  the  foice  of  dioUary.  Taiencet  whose  genina  led 
uigiiizea  oy  v^jk^/v/^ix. 
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another  wirjr«  or  whote  tasto  was  abhoitmit  from  all 
sort  of  baflmonery,  had  recourse  to  the  other  expedi- 
ent of  doable  plots  ;  and  this  probably  gained  htm  the 
popolar  reputation  of  being  the  most  artfol  writer  for 
the  stage.  The  Hccyia  is  the  only  one  of  his  come- 
dies of  the  true  ancient  cast ;  hence  the  want  of  suo- 
eeas  with  which  it  met  on  iu  first  and  second  repre> 
•entations.  When  first  brought  fnward,  in  989,  it 
waa  interrupted  by  the  specutors  iesving  the  theatre, 
attracted  by  the  superior  interest  of  a  bozinff-match 
and  ropo-dsncers.  A  combat  of  gladiators  had  the 
like  unfortunate  effect  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
again  exhibited  in  694.  The  celebiated  actor,  L.  Am- 
bivius,  encooraged  by  the  success  which  he  had  ezpe- 
lienced  in  reviTing  the  condemned  plays  of  Cscilius, 
Tontured  to  produce  it  a  third  time  on  the  stage,  when 
it  reciTed  a  patient  hearing,  and  was  firaqnently  repeat- 
ed. Still,  however,  most  of  the  old  critics  and  com- 
mentators speak  of  it  aa  greatly  inferior  to  the  other 
plays  of  Terence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  plots 
of  Terence  are,  in  most  respects,  judiciously  laid :  the 
incidents  are  selected  with  taste,  arranged  and  con- 
nected with  inimitable  art,  and  painted  with  exquisite 
gimee  and  beauty. — In  the  representation  of  eharacters 
and  manners,  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancienta 
aa  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  he  shows  that  comprehensiTe  knowl- 
edge of  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  mankind, 
which  enabled  him  to  delineate  characters  as  well  as 
manners  with  a  genuine  and  apparently  unstudied  sim- 
plicity. All  the  inferior  passions  which  form  the 
range  of  comedy  are  so  nicely  observed  and  accurately 
expressed,  that  we  nowhere  find  a  truer  or  more  lively 
representation  of  human  natnre.-^Erasmus,  one  of  the 
beet  judges  of  classical  literature  at  the  revival  of 
Beaming,  says  that  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we 
can  better  learn  the  pure  Roman  style  than  from  the 
poet  Terence.  It  has  been  farther  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in  conversation 
when  they  heard  his  comedies.  Terence,  in  foot,  gave 
to  the  Roman  tongue  its  hifffaest  perfection  in  point  of 
elegance  and  grace.  For  this  inefabUis  anutnitaf,  as 
it  is  called  by  lieinsios,  he  was  equally  admired  by  his 
own  contemporariea  and  the  writers  in  the  goMen  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature.  He  is  called  by  Cesar  jmri 
Mermoma  amatar,  and  Cicero  characterises  him  as 

'*  Quicquid  come  loquetu,  ac  omnia  dulcia  diuju.^ 

£ven  in  the  laat  age  of  Latin  poetiy,  and  when  his 
pore  simplicity  wss  so  different  from  the  style  affected 
Dy  the  writers  of  the  day,  he  continued  to  be  re|[arded 
as  the  model  of  correct  composition.  Ausonras,  in 
his  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  his  grandson,  bails 
him,  on  account  of  his  style,  as  the  ornament  of  La- 
tium.  Amon^  all  the  Latin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
aios  to  Ausonms,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
foil  of  grace  and  delicacy— in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
be  compared  to  faia  comeaies  for  elegance  of  dialogue, 
presenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaf- 
fected conversation,  which  never  subsides  into  vulgar- 
ity or  grossness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  polite  conversation.  Of  thia,  indeed,  he 
was  so  careful,  that  when  he  employed  any  sentence 
which  he  had  found  in  the  tragic  poets,  he  stripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty  which  rendered  it 
misniuble  for  common  life  and  comedy.  The  narra- 
Uvee  in  particular  possess  a  beaotifbl  and  nictoresque 
simplicity.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  poetical 
style  of  Terence,  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that 
he  has  used  very  great  license  in  bis  versification. 
Politian  is  thonght  to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
divided  hia  playa  into  Ifaies ;  hot  a  separation  waa  af- 
terward more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus.  Piia- 
cian  saye  that  Terence  uses  more  licenses  than  any 
other  writer.  Bentley,  after  Priscian,  admitted  everv 
Twiely  of  iambic  and  trochaio  measore ;  and  sQch 


were  the  apparent  number  of  licensee  and  miztare  of 
different  species  of  verse,  that,  according  to  Wester* 
bovios,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lines  to  their  original 
sccuracy,  it  would  be  neceasary  to  evoke  Leiins  and 
Scfpio  from  the  shades.— As  rasards  the  respective 
merits  of  Terence  and  Plautua,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  former  was  chiefly  desirous  of  recommendiLg 
himself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
possessed  of  true  wit  and  jod^^ment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  always  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  while  the  sole  object  of  PJaotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  audi- 
ence endoed  with  little  refinement  If,  then,  wO 
merely  conaider  the  intrinaic  merit  of  their  prodoc* 
tiona,  without  reference  to  the  cireumstances  or  situs* 
tion  of  the  authors,  still  Plautos  will  be  accounted  su** 
perior  in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inci* 
dent  which  inflame  curiosity  and  hunv  on  the  mind  to 
the  conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence  of 
Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in  Plaotus'a 
fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  properly  adhere ;  in 
Terence  all  the  links  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plautus  has  more  vsriety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  and  raannera,  and  more  art  in  working  up 
materials  from  the  different  employments  and  pursuite 
of  men  ;  but  his  pictures  are  often  overehaiged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highbr  colour' 
ed  than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  Ian- 
gusffe  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant  than  that 
of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  being  so  equs),  uniform, 
and  chaste.  It  is  often  stained  with  vulgarity,  and 
sometimes  swells  beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialoffoe/ 
while  that  of  Terence  is  puro  sindUmtu  amni.  The 
verses  of  Plsutus  are,  aa  he  himself  calls  them,  nu*' 
meri  tmwmm ;  and  Hermann  declares  that,  at  least 
ss  now  printed,  they  are  full  of  evenr  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attends  more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  ther 
expression  of  passion,  Plautus  to  comic  expression. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have 
been  to  excite  laughter  amonff  his  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its  at* 
tainment  he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  humour  of  Plautua  conaists  chief- 
ly in  words  and  actions,  that  of  Terence  in  miatter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautus,  which  were  so  often  flat, 
low,  or  extravagant,  finally  drew  down  the  censure  of 
Horace,  while  Terence  was  extolled  by  thst  poetical 
critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dramatic  art. 
In  short,  Plautos  was  more  say,  Terence  mere  chaste ; 
the  first  has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  maO' 
ner  and  aolidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low  comedy  and 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  cbaractera,  and  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  The  plota  of  both  am 
artfol,  but  Terence'a  are  more  apt  to  languish,  while 
Plautus*8  spirit  maintains  the  action  with  vigour. 
His  invention  was  greatest ;  Terence's  art  and  man- 
agement. Plautus  ffYBB  the  stronger,  Terence  « 
more  elegant  delight.  Plantus  appean  the  better  co« 
median  of  the  two,  Terence  the  better  poet.  Plaotno 
shone  most  on  the  stage,  Terence  pleases  best  in  the 
closet.  (Dunhp's  Roman  JAteraiwrt^  vol.  1,  p«  S79, 
9eqq.^  Lond.  ed.-^Malkin's  Claatieal  DisqvisiHmtt 
p.  6,  teqq.) — The  best  editions  of  Terence  are,  that 
of  Bentley,  Caniab.,  1786,  and  Amat.,  17S7,  4to 
(that  of  Amsteidam  being  the  better  of  the  two) ; 
that  of  Westerfaovius,  Hag.  Com,,  1726,  8  vols.  4to  $ 
and  that  of  Zeune,  Lips.,  1774,  8  vols.  8vo ;  beauti- 
fully, but  not  very  accurately,  reprinted  at  the  London 
press  in  1880, 8  vols.  8vo.— II.  Vsno.  (Vid,  Tarre  I.) 
Ttnos  (two  syllables),  I.  a  king  of  Thrace.  Ho 
married  Progne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Atheni^  whom  he  bad  assisted  in  a  war  a|(ainst  M o- 
and  he  oflbred  violence  to  hia  aister-in-Iaw  Pbi- 


lomela,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  Thrace  by  6mM 
of  Pfogne^    (FmL  PhikHnela,  and  Protfie.) 
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TiMBsnt  a.  ck]F  of  y«iiati«»  in  4m  ttnitorf  of  41m 
Cufiiy  DOW  TmtU,  It  «»»  Bituatt  at  tha  OMtiiewV 
•n  aitrenity  of  Um  Sinua  TMgoatiBm.  Id  Strato 
we  find  it  lOBaeiiiiiea  caUa4  Tamata,  at  TaigaaUi 
in  the  pluml.  {S^^b.,  814.)  T^  Oieelta  knew  it 
by  Iha  Daae  of  Targaatium.  {ArUmid,,  tffPi  Supk 
Byx.-JHtm^.  Ptneg.,  t.  884.>  It  aoffeiod  aeTora- 
' ',  on  one  oeea«on«  fson  a>  auddan  iociinion  of  tJba 

ipydea.    {Afpitat^  B.  UL,  l^-^Str^bo,  307.) 

TKniHA,  a  town  of  tha  Brattii,  on  tka  coaat  of  tha 
Mara  Tyrrbenom.  It  ia  now  5/.  JSitfAeoita.  The  ad- 
jacent bay  waa  called  Sinna  Tanowoa.  Tbe  aarUaat 
wfiteia  who  have  noticed  thia  place  aie  ScyUx  (Ptri' 
pUt9t  p.  6)  and  Lyocybren.  8trabo  inloime  na  that  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  when  be  found  that  ha 
OonM  no  lonaei  retain  it.  ft  waa  ]»obably  laatored  at 
n  later  period,  as  we  find  it  named  by  Pliny  and  Ptol- 
enw.    {Crmner*0  iinc.  Greta^  vol.  %,  p.  416.) 

TbbmIi^.     Vid*  Lycia. 

TuiiiNALiA,  an  annual  foatival  at  Rome,  obaerved 
in  honour  of  th«  god  Teraunos,  in  the  oaanth  of  Feb- 
loaiy.  It  waa  then  oanal  for  peaaanta  to  aaaeoable  neat 
the  principal  landmarka  wbicb  aeparated  tbeli  fieUa, 
%nd,  after  they  bad  crowned  them  with  gulanda  and 
iowera,  to  make  iibationa  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to 
•acrifiee  a  lamb  or  a  voong  pig.  Tbia  foativnl  waa 
onginally  eauUiabed  ij  Noma ;  and  though  at  lint 
it  waa  forbidden  to  shed  tbe  blood  of  vietia»,  yeX,  in 
pioceaa  of  time,  landmarka  were  plentifully  spnoUed 
with  it.    iOmi,  Fatt^  3,  641.) 

TaRNlNoa,  a  divinitjr  at  Rome,  who  waa  avppoeed 
to  preaide  over  boundariea.  Hie  worabip  waa  mat  in* 
trodoced  at  Roma  by  Noma,  who  peranaded  his  aob- 
jects  that  the  limita  of  their  laoda  were  under  the  im- 
mediale  oare  and  auperiDtendenco  of  Heanren.  Hia 
temple  waa  on  the  Tarpeian  lOek,  and  he  waa.  lepro- 
aented  with  a  human  bead,  without  feet  or  armai  to  in- 
timate that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  waa.  It  ia 
aaid  that  when  Tarqoin  the  Ptoud  willed  to  bnild  a 
temple  on  tba^  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupitet,  the  god  Ter- 
minos  alone  refaaed  to  give  way.  (Ovtf,  Ftaa/.,  2, 
§41.— iVH/.,  yU.  Njialk) 

TaaPANiMia,  a  lyric  poet  and  mssician  of  Leabee» 
670  B.C.,  whose  date  is  determined  by  hia  appearance 
in  the  mother-conntry  of  Greece :  of  hia  early  life  in 
Leaboa  nothing  ia  known.  The  firat  account  of  him 
deachbea  him  in  Peloponneaua,  which  at  that  time 
■orpaaaed  the  raet  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well- 
ordered  govemmeata,  and  probably  alao  in  mental  cul- 
tivation. It  ia  one  of  die  moat  certain  datea  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  the  86th  Olympiad  (B.C.  676), 
moaical  conteats  were  firat  introduced  at  tbe  feaat  of 
Apollo  Cameiua,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpan- 
der  waa  crowned  victor.  He  waa  also  victor  four  auo- 
oeeaive  timea  in  the  musical  cooteat  at  the  Pythian 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  Laeedamon,  whoae  citisena, 
£rom  the  earliest  timee,  had  been  diatinguished  for  their 
love  of  music  and  dancing,  the  first  scientific  cnltiva- 
tion  of  rausie  waa  aacriM  to  Terpandar  (Plat.,  dr 
jWi«».,e.  d>;  and  a  receid  of  tbe  precise  time  had  been 
|caaeived>  probably  in  the  regiatera  of  publia  gamea. 
Hence  it  appeaia  that  Terpamler  waa  a  yoQiffer  cen- 
tempoiary  of  Callinua  and  Afchilocbne;  ao  liat  tho 
dianute  among  the  ancienta^  whether  Terpandar  or  Af* 
ehilochoa  were  the  older,  most  ptobabfy  be  dedded  by 
aoppoaing  them  to  havolived  about  the  aame  time.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  inventiona  of  Terpandar  atanda  die 
eeven-atringed  citbara.  The  onlgr  accompanimeai  for 
the  voioe  need  by  the  early  Greeka  waa  a  W-etiinged 
eithara,  the  Utrackori ;  and  tbie  instrument  bad  been 
ao  ffeneially  uead«  and  held  in  such  ceputOi  that  the 
whole  aystem  of  muaio  waa  founded  upon  the  tetra- 
chord.  Terpaoder  waa  tho  firat  who  added  three 
atitoga  to  thia  iaatinment,  aa  be  himaelf  taatifiea  in 
^o  extant  veraee.  {Bwiiii^  IntntL  Mmn^f  p.  10. 
—For  some  remaika  on  Teipeoder'o  iBVfntiaB^  and  on 


the  Qivek  imuaeal  scale  gcneaVy, 


Hitt.  Gr,  hU.,  p.  161,  aaof.) 

TsBPaicHdRB,  ono  of  the  Muses,  daughter  ef  Jupi. 
ter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  praeided  over  dMiciof,  of 
which  she  vpaa  reckoned  the  inventreae,  and  in  wkiek, 
aa  her  name  intimatee,  ahe  took  deligbt  (fssm  rifmt^ 
'*iodeiigkt,''9adxop6Cf%€horu»otdan£$),  Tohsr 
waa  somettmee  ascribed  the  invention  ef  tbe  ciilisn, 
and  not  to  Merenry.  She  ie  leptesenrnd  like  a  yoei^ 
virgin  crowned  with  laarel,  and  holdii^  in  her  haad  a 
mosieal  iaatnunent.    (Jmk,  Sai,,  7,  a&) 

Tcnsa,  one  of  tha  moat  ancient  dailiee  in  cbasml 
mytbotogy,  wife  of  Umnua,  and  mother  el  Ooeanm^ 
tho  Titaaa,  Oyclopee,  Giaote,  Then,  Rba%  Thsmis, 
Phcabe»  Tethya^  and  Mnemoayne.  (Ktd.  Oaa,  lai 
Tellus.)  "^ 

TannAoiMA,  a  city  of  Latt«a^  called  abo  Anxni, 
aituate  on  the  aeeooeat,  in  a  nertheaatera  diiedien  from 
the  Circeian  Promontoiy.  Anzox  wae  prebaU^  its 
Volscian  name.  (Ftd.  Anznr.)  We  learn  from  Her- 
ace  {SaL^  1,  6,  35)  that  thia  city  aiood  on  tbe  lofty 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  TcrractiM  is  at* 
uated.  According  to  Strabo  <233X  it  waa  firat  aaawd 
Tiachina,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  theraggsd- 
neaaofiuaitaation.  Ovid  calls  it  Tiacbaa.  {Mu^^lb, 
717.)  In  Dionysiua  it  ia  written  Tafifiatcnva,  With 
the  generality  of  Latin  writem  it  is^  however,  callsd 
Tairacina  (Mela,  S,  4),  and  aometimee,  in  the  phiiil» 
Taxtacinm.  {Lip.,  4,  69.)  The  Romano  took  lUs 
place  after  a  aiege  of  short  duration,  when  it  wm  ginn 
up  to  plundoL  (Im.,  I.  €.)  It  was,  however,  reiakca 
by  the  Volaci,  who  aurpriaed  the  gaoiaon.  (i^,  6, 8.) 
It  subsequently  fell  sgain  into  Uie  hande  of  the  Ra- 
maoa,  and  became  of  conaequence  aa  a  naval  atatisa. 
Ita  port  is  noticed  by  Livy  (37,  4),  and  it  is  cIbsniI 
by  that  historian  with  thoao  cokmiee  which  were  la- 
qaired  to  fumieh  aaiiora  and  at«f ea  for  the  Roman  fleet 
(87,38).  Iti8atvled<«aptoultdiafocM#"byVsl«iQS 
Mazifflua,  who  ralatee  a  remarkable  (rial  which  took 
place  there  (8,  1, 13).  From  Tacitna  wo  lean  that  it 
was  a  mnnicipium  {Hut.,  4,  5) ;  and  the  efibrU  mads 
by  tha  partiea  of  Vitellius  and  Vespaaian  to  obtain  poa- 
aeaaion  of  thia  place,  auffioiently  prove  that  it  was  thea 
kwked  open  as  a  vecy  important  poet,  (ifutf.,  3, 7^ 
*tqq. )  The  Smperor  Galba  was  b<mi  at  a  village  naar 
Terracina.    C<^iramrr*s  Ane,  hdy,  vol.  S,  p.  100.) 

Tbrtulliamos,  J.  SaPTiKicrs  FLoaavs,  a  celebra- 
ted Chriatian  writer,  bom  at  Carthage  about  tbe  mid- 
dle of  tbe  second  century,  aad  ooniMiered  the  most 
early  Latin  fothar  extant  He  wae  originally  a  psgao^ 
but  afterward  embraced  Chriatianitj,  of  which  he  be- 
came an  able  advocate  b^  hia  wnttngs,  which  showed 
that  he  waa  poaaeaaed  ot  a  lively  imagination,  impst- 
uous  eloquence,  elevated  atyle,  and  strenflth  ef  rsa- 
aoning.  It  ia  not  known  at  what  period  of  kfo  he  be- 
came a  Chuatiaa.  He  himaelf  informa  va  that  be  wu 
originally  a  pagan,  and  of  corrupt  morale  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter pfaraae  muat  neceaaarily  be  taken  in  a  mild  aeasa, 
with  reforenee  to  one  who  practiced  snob  rigid  molal- 
ity aa  Tertnllian  aubeequently  did.  It  ia  probaUa 
that  before  hia  converaion  he  taught  rhotoiic,  aad  fd- 
lewed  the  profoeaion  of  an  advocate  ;  at  leaat,  hia 
woika  show  a  gmat  aogoaintance  with  tho  poaciplea 
ef  law.  He  became  biaho|^  of  Carth^re,  or,  aocoid- 
ing  tO'thovaloar  opinion,  of  Romow  He  aeon,  bow- 
ever,  aepaiated  ficom  tbe  Catholic  Choich  to  throw 
himself  into  the  eireca  of  the  Montaniata»  whe^  emg- 
gemting  Chriatian  purity,  regarded  as  a  ain  all  paili- 
oipation  in  tho  pleaaurea  of  the  world,  aH  oommoat- 
cation  with  individuala  attached  to  idolatn,  and  even 
the  atudy  of  the  acienoea  of  the  day.  St.  Jerome  says 
'  that  tha  envy  and  tho  cakimnioa  of  the  Rommi  clergy 
against  TertuUian  waa  the  occaaion  of  thm  alep  on  his 
part;  and  from  thia  remark  aome  have  canclodad, 
though  without  aufiSciont  gronnda,  that  ho  was  ex- 
palled  from  the  Chnreh  ef  Romo  by  the  intoknil 
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leen,  t  dittinetion  n  nrefoUy  obserred  between  the 
moAn  wbich  TertoUtan  wrote  preTions  to  lue  eepan- 
tion  from  the  Cetholie  Gbarck  and  tlioee  which  he 
corapoeed  afterward,  when  he  had  ranged  faimaelf 
unon^  the  /oUoweie  of  Montanns.  The  formto  are 
few  »  number,  hie  ApdogeiicuSf  and  those  which 
treat  of  baptism,  of  penitaiee,  and  prttyer.  The  hmt 
of  these  is  regarded  as  his  first  production.  Some 
mothors  add  a  work  in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  his 
wile,  in  which  he  gives  her  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  she  ishouM  pursue  in  the  state  of 
widowhood.  Most  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
composed  by  htm  at  an  advanced  age.  The  worlcs 
written  by  Tertulhan  after  he  had  become  a  Monta- 
nist  are.  Apologies  for  Chriftiamty^  TytoHseson  Ec- 
tksiattkal  Ducipline^  and  two  species  of  polemical 
wortts,  the  one  directed  against  heretics,  and  the  other 
against  Catholics.  The  latter  are  four  in  mnoAter,  De 
PudicUiat  De  Fuffa  in  Ptneetahne,  De  Jejumo;  De 
Monogamia.  His  principal  work  is  the  Afolorttieut 
Advenus  Genies,  mentioned  above.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  cal- 
umnies which  had  been  uttered  affainst  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  and  shows  that  its  professors  were  faidiful 
mnd  obedient  subjects.  It  is  the  best  work  written  in 
favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early  a^es  of  the 
Church.  It  contains  «  number  of  very  cunous  histor- 
ical passages  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  as,  for  example,  a  description  of  &e  agaptt 
or  love-feasts.  Tertulhan  remoulded  this  woik,  ud 
it  appeared  under  the  new  title  Ad  Ifatumes.  In  ite 
altered  state  it  possesses  more  method,  but  less  fire 
than  the  first.  The  writings  of  TertuIIian  show  an 
nident  and  impassioned  spirit,  «  brilliant  imagination, 
tL  high  degree  of  natural  talent  and  profound  erudition. 
His  style,  however,  is  obscure,  though  animated,  and 
Vetrays  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  writer.  The  pe- 
rusal of  Tertuttian  is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  informs  us,  more  correctly 
than  any  other  writer,  respecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  his  time,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  ite 
ceremonies,  and  the  attacks  of  heretics  against  Chris- 
tianity. Tertollian  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  I7 
the  subsequent  fathers  of  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
read  his  works  mcessantlv,  and  used  to  call  him,  by 
ivay  of  emmence.  The  Master,  Vincent  of  Lerius 
used  to  say  '*  that  every  word  of  TertuIIian  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  error.** 
The  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  TertuIIian  is 
that  of  Semler,  4  vols.  8vo,  ifo/.,  1770 ;  and  of  his 
Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo,  L.  Bat.y  1718. 

Tbtrts,  the  wife  of  Ooeanus,  and  daoshter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Terra.  Their  <)ff8pring  were  Sie  riven  of 
the  earth,  and  three  thousand  daughters,  named  Oce- 
anides  or  Ocean-nymphs.  {He$.,  Theog,,  837,  aeqa.) 
The  name  of  Tetbys  (Ti^c)  is  thouffht  to  mean  tne 
Nnrse^  the  Rmrer.  Hermann  renders  it  Ahmnia. 
{KeigkUey^s  Mythology,  p.  ft  I.) 

TBTRAPdLis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Antiooh, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  as  it  wtnre,  into 
foxa  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  enclosing  all.  (Ktd.  Antiochia  I.)— 11. 
A  name  applied  to  Doris,  in  Greece  {Dmiea  Tetrap- 
oUm),  from  ite  four  cities.     {Vid.  Doris.) 

TnrcBR,  I.  a  king  of  part  of  Troas,  son  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea.  His  subjecte  were  called  Teucri, 
from  his  name  ;  and  his  daughter  Batea  married  Dar- 
danus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  government.  Dardanos  founded  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  also  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coun- 
try the  name  of  Dardania.  {Ap€iUod.t3t  12, 1. — Ttrf ., 
JBn,^  8,  108.)— II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  kinff  of  Sala- 
mis,"  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He 
was  one  of  Helenas  suiters,  and,  accordingly,  accom- 
pmied  the  Greeks  to  the  Ttojan  wa,  when  ho  rig- 


DnitM  hnhscar  oy  tas  tshmt  um  intfepidity.  rt  ui 
eaid  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  mto  Ub 
kingdom,  Iftcaose  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  broth«r 
Ajax  unavenged.  Una  severity  of  the  ftdier  did  not 
dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Sialanris  and  retiroi  to  Cy- 
prus, where,  with  the  assistance  of  Bohis,  king  of  Si- 
don,  be  bnilt  a  town  which  he  called  Salamu,  aiWr 
his  native  country. 

Tbocst,  a  name  siven  to  the  Trojans,  firom  Teucer, 
their  king.  Acconfing  to  a  passage  in  Virgil  (JSn. ,  8, 
I^),  theTeudri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
in  Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apollodorus,  how- 
ever, following,  probably,  the  cunent  Grecian  fables 
on  thia  subject,  makes  the  Teucri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Teucris,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne, 
in  an  exeursus  to  the  passage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  litter  account,  h 
is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitante  of  Troas,  and  originally  of  Tliracian  de- 
scent. "  Socfh,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Manneit,  and 
vri&  bun  agrees  Cramer  {Aifta  Jifmor,  vol.  1,  p.  77, 

TsuTA,  a  queen  of  lUyrictmi  B.C.  t81,  who  ordered 
some  Roman  embassadors  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
act  of  violencegave  rise  to  a  war,  which  ended  in  her 
overthrow.    CFtd.  IHyrieum.) 

Tkvtas  or  TeutXtbs,  a  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Ghtuls,  who  ofiered  human  victims  to  tms  deity. 
— He  was  worshipped  by  the  Britons  also.  Some  do- 
rive  the  name  fnm  two  British  words,  dstt-tattj  whicAi 
signify  Ood,  the  parent  or  creator ;  a  name  properly 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  was  origmally 
intended  by  that  name.    {Laeartf  1,  445.) 

TiutRSAS,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  tiie  borders  of  Ibe 
Calcus.    {Vid.  Telephus.) 

TsuTOBusoTSNsis  Saltos,  s  forost  of  Germany,  W- 
ing  in  an  eastern  direction  from  PaderbotJi^  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  territory  of  Osnfdfruck.  It  is  famodS 
for  the' slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  by 
the  Germans  nnder  Arrainiua.  (Toe,,  Ann.,  1, 80.) 
For  a  more  particular  idea  ofiyCbe  locality,  consult  the 
remsrks  of  Tappes  {Die  todlkre  Oegend  vend  Lime 
der  Hermannuseddadt,  Essen.,  W20,  8vo). 

TsirrdNi  and  Tstrrdivis,  s  name  ^ven  to  seversi 
united  tribes  of  Germany,  who,  together  with  the  Cim- 
bri,  made  a  memorable  inroad  into  southern  Europe. 
Th6  most  erudite  inquiries  as  to  the  orisin  and  causes 
of  this  migration  firom  the  north  have  Ted  to  no  defi- 
nite results,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  ignorance,  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  nature  of 
the  northern  population  and  languages.  That  the  mi- 
gration was  neither  purely  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  purely  Celtic  or  Gallic,  cleariv  appears  from  the 
accoums  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  as  well  as  of  their  bodily  stetore  and  mode  of 
fighting.  The  bariiarian  torrent  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  loosed  from  the  farther  side  of  ^e  Elbe ; 
whence  a  mongrel  horde  of  Germans  snd  Scandinavi- 
ans, of  gigantic  stature,  savage  valour,  and  singular  ac- 
couttemento,  descended  towards  the  south.  Dn  tb^ 
route,  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  of  which  the  Tign- 
rini  snd  Tectosagw  are  distmgufshed  by  nsme  above 
the  othen,  joined  them ;  and,  in  conjunction  wiA 
them,  threatened  to  poor  upon  the  Romans,  who  just 
then  vrere  pressing  mrther  snd  ht^er  on  the  side  of 
what  is  now  CartnthM  to^^ids  modern  Austria,  and 
on  the  west  from  Provence  towards  Toulouse*  On 
the  side  qf  CarnMa,  the  Romans  took  the  whole  of 
IVoricum  under  their  protection ;  and  Caibo  was  de- 
stroyed with  hu  army  in  endeavouring  to  keep  off  the 
Teutones  firom  that  territory.  On  tbe  other,  they  had 
extended  their  sway  from  the  Alps  'to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  foited  the  native  tribes  as  far  as  Logdunum 
(LyoTUi)  to  accept  iheir  protection.  The  barbarians, 
howsm,  instead  of  ponnng  opon  Italy  alter  the  d^ 
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§m^  of  Oiibo^  tuxned  bade  and  ipraad  dMdatiim  in 
Gaal ;  and  the  Romans  deipatcheid  an  army  against 
Ihem  ander  Spurius  Cassios.  This  armj^was  annihi- 
lated by  the  Celtic  hordes,  who  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  The  barbarians 
terrified  the  Romans  by  their  enormous  suture,  by 
their  firmness  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  their  mode  of 
fighting,  of  which  the  peculiarity  consisted  in  extend- 
ing their  lines  so  as  to  enclose  large  tracts  of  ground, 
lora  in  formii^  barriers  around  them  with  their  wagons . 
and  charioU.  The  danger  to  the  Romans  from  the 
^mbined  German  and  Celtic  populations  seemed  the 
greater,  as  the  Jugurthine  wars,  in  the  beginning  of 
^e  contest,  engaged  their  best  generals.  They  there- 
fore sent  into  Gaul  L.  Servilius  Caepio,  a  consul,  with 
a  consular  army.  Cvpip,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
senatorial  party  of  his  times,  plundered  the  Gauls,  and 
seized  their  sacred  treajsures  instead  ofpresenring  dis- 
cipline. This*  was  in  A-U.C.  647.  The  next  year, 
Cspio  was  declared  procpnsul  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  Cneius  Manlius,  th^  consul,  was  appointed  bis 
poUeagye.  These  two  generals,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
sessed any  merit,  happening  not  to  agree,  separated 
^eiff  finoes,  bat  were  both  attacked  at  the  same  time, 
one  by  the  Gauls,  the  pthpr  by  the  Cimbri,  and  tbeir 
annies  wer«  cut  U>  pieces.  The  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  at  Rome  was  increased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  Import  that  the  en/smy  were  preparing  to  pass 
the  Alps.  But  the  barbarians,  instesd  of  concentra- 
ting their  force  for  a  deeqant  upon  Italy,  wasted  Spain 
#na  scoured  the  Gallic  territories.  Marius  was  pow 
chosen  consul ;  and,  while  the  foe  were  plunderiuj^ 
Spain  and  Gaul,  he  was  actively  jemployed  in  ezerci- 
aing  and  disciplining  his  army.  At  length,  in  the  third 
jjsar  .of  his  command  in  Gaul,  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  made  their  appearance 
in  the  south  of  Gaol ',  while  the  Cimbri,  and  all  the 
tribes  united  with  them,  attempted  to  break  into  Italy 
from  the  northeast.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  near  Aqu»  Sextis  (now  Aix)t  in  Gaul ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catulus,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
ibe  plain  of  Vercellv,  to  the  north  of  the  Pp,  near  the 
Sessites.  In  these  two  battles  the  Teutones  and  Am- 
biones  pre  said  to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of 
1^90,000  men  CW)0,000  slain,  and  90,000  Uken  pris- 
pnersX  and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain, 
and  60,000  taki^n  prisoners.— Z«9-,  Epit.,  68.-— VuL 
Marius.) 

Thajs,  a  celebrated  Greek  hetaerist,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  in- 
stigated him,  while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  set 
^  to  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolis.  {Vid.  Persepo- 
lis.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  she  attached  her- 
self to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lsgus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
aons  and  a  daughter.  This  daughter  was  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennostus,  king  of  Soli, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  gpod  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  she  lived  with  the  poet  Menander  be- 
fore accoQipanying  the  army  of  Alexander.  This  sup- 
position arose  from  Menander's  having  composed  a 
nieoe  «nti^ed  Thau.  (Athenrnfu^  13,  p.  fi76,  D.— 
MtyUt  Diet,,  s.  V. — Michaud,  Bi0gr-  Vnw-t  vol.  4$, 

TMAhk»  a  city  pf  Africa,  in  the  dominiona  of  Ju- 
£urtha-  It  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
Telepte,  now  Ferreanach^  though  this  seems  doubtful, 
^annert,  however,  inclines  tp  wis  opinion.  (Consult 
S/utw*9  Travels  in  Barbary,  vo].  1,  pt.  9,  c.  6.) 

Thal^,  a  celebrated  philosppher,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sittt,  born  at  Miletus  in  the  first  year  of  the 
.d5th  Olympiad.  He  was  descended  from  Phmnician 
parents,  who  hsd  leil  their  country  and  settled  at  Mi- 
'etus.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  his  own 
Miperior  abilities,  raised  him  to  distinction  among  his 
jBpuptrymen,  so  that  hp  was  ea^ly  pmploypd  io  public 


al&iM.  like  the  raat  of  the  aneiants,  ho  tia^aOsd  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
Crete,  Phcsnicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priestt  of 
Memphis  he  is  said  to  have  been  taught  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, and  philosophy.  It  is  probable,  howsvsr, 
that  he  waS  more  indebted  to  bis  ovni  ingenuity  than 
to  their  instructions  ;  for,  while  he  vras  among  thesa, 
he  taught  them,  to  their  great  astonishment,  how  to 
measure  the  heiffht  of  their  pynunids.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Thales  could  acquire  much  mstbemati- 
cal  knowledge  from  a  people  incapable  of  solving  so 
easy  a  problem.  The  method  pursued  by  Tbalea  wu 
this  :  at  die  termination  of  the  shsdow  of  the  pyramid, 
he  erected  a  staff  peipendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  obtained  tvra  right-angled  triangles, 
which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  ita  shsdow,  finom  the  rstio 
of  the  height  of  the  staff  to  the  length  of  its  shadow. 
In  mathematica,  Thales  is  said  to  have  invented  sev- 
eral fundamental  propositions,  which  were  afterwaid 
incorporated  into  me  elements  of  Euclid,  particularly 
the  following  theorems :  that  a  circle  is  bisected  by 
its  diameter  ;  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isoace- 
les  triangle  are  equal ;  that  the  vertical  anglea  of  two 
intersecting  lines  are  equal ;  that  if  two  anglea  and 
one  side  of  one  triangle  be  equal  to  two  angles  and 
one  side  of  another  triangle,  the  remaining  angles  and 
sides  are  respectively  equal ;  and  that  the  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  pght  angle.  Astronomical  as  well  aa 
mathematical  science  seems  to  have  received  oonaid- 
erable  improvements  from  Thales.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  celestial  motions  as  to  be  able  to 
predict  an  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no  great  de- 
flrep  of  accuracy  as  to  time  ;  for  Herodotus,  who  r»' 
fates  this  fact,  only  says  that  he  foretold  the  year  in 
which  it  would  happen.  He  taught  the  Gieeka  ihs 
division  of  the  heaven  into  five  zones,  and  the  aolsii- 
tial  and  equinoctial  poinu,  and  approached  so  near  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  aolar  revolu- 
tion, that  he  corrected  their  calendar,  and  made  tbeir 
yea;r  contain  365  days. — ^Thales  held  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  natural  bodies,  or  the  first  simple  substanes 
from  which  all  things  in  the  world  are  formed,  ia  wa- 
ter. It  is  probable  that  by  the  term  tpatert  Thalea 
meant  to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  cosmogonists 
expressed  l^  the  word  chaos,  the  notion  annexed  to 
which  was,  a  turbid  and  muddy  mass,  from  which  all 
things  were  produced.  His  most  celebrated  pupils 
and  successors  in^the  Ionic  school  were  Anaximandei^ 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaua,  the  maater 
of  Socrates.  Thales  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  the  58th 
Olympiad.  {Sosicr.,  op.  Diog.  Laert,,  1,  38.— C/ta- 
(pn.  Fast.  HelUn.,  vol.  1,  p.  Z,^  Enfield,  Hist.  Fki- 
hs.,  voL  1,  p.  149,  seqq.)    • 

Thalkstris,  otherwise  called  Mimithta  {Jusiant  2, 
4),  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  accompsnied  by 
300  women,  came  25  days'  journey,  through  the  most 
hostile  nations,  to  meet  Alexander,  in  his  Asistic  coo- 
quests,  and  raise  offspring  by  him.  {Justin,  12,  3.— 
Quint  CurL,  6,  6.) 

Thalia  (Oo^^io,  "  the  Blooming  one'\  I.  one  of  tbs 
Muses,  generally  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  comedy. 
She  was  supposed  by  some,  slso,  to  preside  over  baa- 
bandry  and  planting.^II.  One  of  the  Gracea.  (Ttd. 
Gratis.) 

Thamt BIS,  an  earlv  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Philam* 
nion  and  Argiope.  lie  is  ssid  to  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  beauty  of  person  and  akill  on  the  lyre,  and  to 
have  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  contest  of  skill.  He 
wss  conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  his  presumption.  {ApoUod.,  1, 3,  3.>— Consult  the 
remarks  of  Hevne  {ad  ApoUod,,l.  c.)  on  the  nstare  of 
the  stipulation  between  the  contending  parties.  {Ham., 
iZ.,  2,  596,  seqq. — Heynst  ad  loc.) 

Tbapsacus,  a  city  and  famous  ford  on  the  Eupbia- 
kf.    The  city  w»s  actuate  pp  tt^e  western  bank  of  thP 
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•Dvor,  Mtdy  opposite  to  Um  modom  JZacm.  0mm- 
pliers  are  wrong  in  removing  it  to  VUDur,  {Wilf 
lumu,  Geagr,  ef  Asia,  p.  129,  «ejrf.)  This  ford  was 
passed  bj  Cyrus  the  Yoangwr  in  his  expedition  against 
Aruzerzes;  afterward  by  I)arias  after  his  defeat  fay 
Alexander  at  Issos  ;  and  near  three  yeais  after  by  AU 
ezander  in  pursait  of  Darins,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  {Xen,,  Amb.,  1,  4.— P/m.,  6,  3^.— iSl<pA. 
Byz.,  a.  V.) 

Thapsds,  I.  now  Denuaa,  &  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
on  the  coast,  southeast  of  Hadrumetom,  where  Scipio 
and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Cssar.  It  was  othmrwise 
a  place  of  little  consequence.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol 
-       -  1.)— II.   ' '^    •       ^ 


10,  pt.  8,  p.  241.)— 11.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  the 
em  coast,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
situate  on  a  peninsula,  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
island,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  MaercmMU 
The  place  probably  obtained  its  name  from  the  penin- 
sula producing  the  -^d^^^  a  .sort  of  plant  or  shrub 
used  for  dyeing  yellow.  (T&iicy<2.,  6, 4. — Blooa^fiM, 
mi  Thmcyd.,  I.  c) 

Thasus,  an  island  in  the  .£ffean,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouUi  of  the  Nestns.  It 
received,  at  a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Pboani- 
cians,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus  (Herod.,  6,  47. 
— iScvmn.,  C4.,  T.  660),  that  enterprising  people  having 
already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  ib» 
u£gean.  {Thucyd,,  1,  8.)  They  were  induced  to 
possess  themselves  of  Thasus,  from  the  valuable  sil- 
Ter-mines  which  it  contained,  and  which,  it  appears, 
they  afterward  worked  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports  that  a  large 
mountain  on  the  side  of  Samothnice  had  been  turned 
upside  down  (dvfcn/Miy^iivov)  in  search  of  the  precious 
metal  Thasus,  at  a  later  period,  was  recolonized  by 
a  party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
acle to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this 
document,  quoted  by  Siephanus,  we  learn  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island  was  ^ria.  {PUny,  4, 
12.)  It  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  also  named 
Chryse.  {Euitath,^  ad  Dion,  Pmeg.,  p.  97.)  His- 
ti«us  the  Milesian,  during  the  disturlwnces  occasioned 
by  the  Ionian  revolt,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  make 
mmself  master  of  this  island,  which  was  spbseqoently 
conquered  by  Mardodius,  when  the  Thasians  were 
commanded  to  pull  down  their  fortifications,  and  re- 
move their  ships  to  Abdera.  (Herod.,  6, 44.)  On  the 
eispulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasus,  to- 
gether with  the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  hecame 
tributary  to  Athens ;  disputes,  however,  having  arisen 
between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of 
the  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and 
the  Thasians  were  besieged  for  three  years.  On  their 
surrender  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their 
ships  of  war  removed  to  Athens.  (Thucj^d.^  1,  101.) 
Thssus  once  more  revolted,  after  the  great  failure  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  at  which  time  a  cha^nge  was 
effected  in  the  flovemment  of  the  island  from  democ- 
racy to  oligarchy*  (Tkucud.,  8,  64.)  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasus  amounted  to  two 
bundled,  and  sometimes  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
ally. These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the 
nines  of  Scapte-hyle,  in  Thrace  (6,  48).— The  capital 
of  the  island  was  Thasus. — Thasus  furnished,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  marbles  and  wine,  which  were  much 
esteemed.  (Plin.,  35,  6.— 5<n<c.,  Efist.,  86.— 
Aihtn.,  1,  51.)  The  soil  was  excellent.  (Dion.  Pe- 
rieg.,  V.  623.)  The  modem  name  of  the  island  is 
tSuo  or  Tasao.  (Cranur^s  Anc,  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
333.) 

TbauhIci,  a  city  of  Thessalj,  in  ^  district  of 
Phthiotis,  and  in  a  porthwest  direction  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sinus  Maliacns.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
iiTed  iu  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  mBtomehmeni  (^avfui)  produced  on  the  minds  of 
ttaveliers  upon  fint  teaching  it.    Livy,  who  deecribes 


it  as  placed  on  the  great  road  leadiitf  tnm  Tfattmopv^ 
la  by  Lamia  to  the  north  of  Theesdy,  speaks  of  it  m 
the  following  terms:  "Yon  arrive,*'  says  the  histori- 
an, '**  after  a  very  diflkult  and  rugged  route  over  hill 
and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  immense 
plain  like  avast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  ftr  as  the 
eye  csn  reach."  The  town  was  situate  on  a  very  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  strength.  The  modem  name  is  Thaumaeoo. 
Dodwell  describes  the  view  from  this  place  as  the 
most  wonderftil  and  extensive  he  ever  beheld.  Sir 
W.  Geli  gives  Thaumakon  as  the  modem  name. 
(Cramer^s  Aw.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

Thaukantias,  an  appellation  stven  to  Iris,  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  as  the  daughter  of  Thaumaa 
(Wonder.-^Hea.,  Thcog,  fi66). 

Tbsano,  I.  daughter  of  Cisseos,  and  sister  of  Hec- 
uba. She  married  Antenor,  and,  being  priestess  a^so 
of  Minerva,  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  husband  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  Palladium,  which  he  treacherously 
gave  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  (Horn.,  U.,  6, 
298.— Pflttto*.,  10,  27.— Dirt.  Cret.,  5,  8.)— II. 
The  wife  of  Pythagoras.  She  vras  a  native  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  first  fennale,  it  i^  said,  that  turned  her 
attention  to  philoeophy.  She  was  also  a  poetess* 
(Suid.,  9.  X.  -^Diog,  LaerL,  8,  42,  aeqq.^-menmg.^ 
4d  Dtcg.,  I.  e.) — III.  A  daughter  of  Pythagoras. 
(Auct.,  VU.  Pythag.,  ap.  PbU.^Menag.,  dd  Diod., 
8,  42.)— IV.  The  mother  of  Pausantas.  She  was  the 
first,  as  it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en- 
trance of  Minerva's  temple  to  Miut  up  her  son,  when 
she  heard  of  his  perfidy  to  his  country.  (  Vid.  Pause* 
nias  I.) 

Trvatrum  :  under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  ancisnt  drama,  arranged  under 
proper  heads : 

1.  History  of  Tragedy  from  Us  rise  to  the  time  of 
JEschylus. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  that  principle  of  imi- 
tation which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Hence  its 
invention,  like  that  of  paintpg,  sculpture,  and  the 
other  imitative  arts,  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to 
any  one  specific  Sffo  or  people.  In  fact,  scenical  rep- 
resentotions  are  found  among  nations  so  totally  sep- 
arated by  situation  and  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
impossiUe  for  any  one  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from 
another.  In  Greece  and  Hindustan  the  drama  was  at 
the  same  period  in  hiflh  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
utter  strangers  to  this  kind  of  entertainment.  The 
Chinese,  again,  have  from  time  immemorial  possessed 
a  regular  theatre.  The  ancient  Peravians  nad  their 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  interladee ;  and  even  among 
the  savaffe  and  solitary  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kind  of  play  waa  observed  by  the  navigators  who 
discovered  them.  Each  of  these  people  must  have  in- 
vented the  drama  for  themselves.  The  only  point  of 
connexion  was  the  sameness  of  the  cause  which  led 
to  these  several  independent  inventions ;  the  instinct- 
ive propensity  to  imiution,  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  when  sdccessfully  exerted. — ^The  elements  of 
the  Grecian  Drama  are  to  be  sought  in  an  age  far  an- 
tecedent to  all  regular  historic  record.  In  those  re- 
mote times,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  had  among 
the  Ghreeks  their  respective  festivals.  That  religion, 
which  peopled  with  divinities  wood,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  and  gave  to  every  art  and  event  of  ordinary 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  the  feelings 
and  customs  of  these  annual  festivities.  Among  aa 
agricultural  population  like  that  of  early  Greece,  Dio- 
nysus, at  what  time  soever  his  name  and  worahip  had 
been  introduced,  as  the  inventor  of  wine  and  god  of 
the  vineyard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  distinguished 
sacrifice  and  feast.— Music  and  poeiiy,  wherever  they 
eziet.  aie  almost  invariably  employed  m  the  aervioes  o* 
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^  soDg  ind  the  lyre^  this  pnctice  prevmiled  fiokn  tlie 
jMat  aocitnt  times.  At  the  periodic  fe8tiv«l«  ^f  tk*ir 
Mvenl  deities,  bsods  of  cboristers,  socoiopaiued  by 
4be  pip0k  the  lute,  or  the  harp,  sang  the  general  praises 
U  ih*  god«  or  episodic  narrations  ot  his  various  aphiev»- 
ments.  The  leasts  of  Bacchus  bad»  of  course,  their 
fticred  chonises;  and  these  choruses,  from  the  bir- 
cumstances  of  the  festival,  natunJJy  feU  into  two 
classes  of  very  different  character.  The  hymne  ad* 
dressed  immediately  to  the  divinity,  round  the  hal- 
lowed slur  during  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  were 
Sve,  lofty,  and  restrained.  Ihe  songs  inspired  by 
carousals  of  the  banquet,  and  uttered  amid  the  rev- 
elries of  the  phallic  jxoeession,  were  coarse,  ludi- 
crous, and  satirical,  intenpersed  with  mutual  jest  and 
^be.  The  hymn  which  accompanied  tho  opening  sac- 
hfioe  was  called  dtBvpofiSof^  a  term  of  doubtiul  ety- 
mology and  import.  Perhaps,  like  the  repulsive  svni- 
bol  of  the  Phaliic  rites,  its  origin  must  be  refeired  to 
aa  ISutem  clime. — Besides  the  chanters  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the  singers  of  the  Phallic,  there  was,  proba- 
bly firom  the  first  introduction  of  Bacchic  woisbifi^  a 
tiufd  class  of  performeia  in  these  annual  festivahi. 
FaoM  and  Satyrs  were,  ia  popular  belief,  the  regular 
attendanu  of  the  deity  ;  and  the  received  character  of 
these  singular  beings  was  in  admirable  hsrmooy  with 
th»  merry  Dionysia.  The  goat,  as  an  animal  ospe- 
ftiaily  injurious  to  the  vines,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  was  the  appro- 
priate offerinff  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifices.  In  the  horns 
and  hide  Qf  toe  victim,  all  that  was  requist]^  to  furnish 
satyric  guise  was  at  hand  ;  and  thus  a. band  of  mum- 
BSirs  wai  easily  fonned,  whose  wit,  wsffgery,  and  gri- 
Biaoe  «reiild  prove  no  insignificant  addition  to  the 
amusements  of  the  village  carnival.— ^In  these  rude 
festivities  the  splendid  drama  of  the  Greeks  found  its 
oriein.  The  )ofty  poetry  of  the  IHthyramb,  combined 
with  the  lively  exhibition  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  was  at 
length  wrroa^  out  into  the  majeatic  tmgedv  of  SQ|m- 
oolea.  The  Phallic  song  was  szpanded  and  itaproved 
iate  the  wonderful  comedy  of  ArBtophaaes.-^In  the 
iiat  rise  »f  the  Bacchic  festivals,  ike  rustic  singers 
need  to  pew  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  extempo- 
itaneoafe  strains.  By  degrees,  these  rude  oboiuses  as- 
■enMd  a  more  artafictel  foiet.  fimulatien  was  exnited, 
ind  contests  between  neighbouring  districts  led  to  the 
jMceessife  introduction  of  such  improveaeins  as  might 
Mid  to  add  iatepest  and  effeot  to  Che  rital  exhibitions. 
}%  was  probsMy  now  thai  a  distinction  in  pnzes  was 
made.  Heretofore  a  goat  ap|)ears  to  have  been  the 
ittdiaery  aeeraid  of  the  vietoneas  choristers ;  and  tbe 
tonga  ro^y^U  (rpdyse  9<Jf),  ev  gtMt'Hmg,  to  have 
eomprenended  the  several  ebotal  cmtiogs  in  the  Di- 
imysia.  To  the  Dithyietaib  a  bull  was  now  assigned, 
as  a  nobler  neeed  for  its  sacred  ode ;  the  sooeessful 
silvers  ef  tiia  PhaUic  received  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
PeBscI  of  vfine ;  while  the  goat  was  left  to  the  Satyric 
4boni&  Subsequently,  when  the  Dithviamb  and  the 
dnma  hsd  become  establiahed  in  all  their  perfection 
flaooghoat  tha  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  priae  was 
A  tiiped,  which  waa  commonly  dedicated  by  the  vietor 
to  Bac<^His,  with  a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
eaccessful  eompeeer,  choragua,  and  tribe. — The  Kthy- 
faaib  was  ai  a  veiy  early  period  admitted  into  ifaa 
poiic  cities,  and  there  cherished  with  peculiar  attea- 
iion  by  a  soceesAiQa  of  poets ;  among  whom  Archilo- 
ahns  of  Paros,  Alien  of  Methyawe,  Simenides  of 
Cees,  end  Lasus  of  Hermione  were  espeeially  distil 
Misbed.  Under  their  hands  the  rode  extemporaaeeas 
^am  of  a  peasant  chorus  was  gxadually  refined  into  • 
jdsoured  composition,  lofty  in  sentiaieat,  studied  ia  dic^ 
fmn,  and  adorned  with  41  the  sraees  which  musi^ 
tbyUimi  end  the  dance  could  su|>p&.  Thus  fostered  by 
the  patieaege  of  city  commaaitMs,  sad  so  ioipvoved  fagr 
the  idtiU  and  tslentof  lival  Me(e»U»]^thytu»hic^^ 
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ini,  ta  the  anUimity  efils  odes  aad  splaBdotr  ef  the  ao- 
companimeiita,  became  oneef  the  amet  imposing  diewe 
among  the  public  apeetacles  of  Greece. — ^In  tM  mean 
time,  Che  rspreoentotiea  of  the  laughter-leving  Satyrs 
had  been  moulded  into  a  aiore  rsaaiar  body,  and  contia- 
ued  to  delight  the  populace  wim  their  grotesque  ap- 
pearance and  merry  pranksw  It  is  beie  thst  we  fiist 
discover  something  of  a  dntoatic  aatuie.  The  aing- 
ers  of  the  Dithyramb  were  mere  choristen ;  they  s^ 
sumed  no  characters,  and  eidiibiled  no  imitation.  The 
perfonaem  in  the  Safyrie  chorus  had  a  part  to  sustain ; 
they  were  actors  in  the  stnetest  sense  of  the  wcid. 
Moreover,  in  their  extompoianaoae  bursts  of  desciip* 
tion,  remsrk,  jest,  aad  repsrtoe,  a  kiad  of  dialogue 
was  introduced;  irregnlaiv  no  doubt,  and  wikd,  yel 
still  a  dialogue.  Hen,  then,  in  thia  acting  and  this 
dialogue,  we  have,  at  oaoe,  the  elemento  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  drama.'^Tbe  Satyric  choms,  like  the 
Ditfayraab,  had  found  an  early  enttance  into  the  Do* 
rian  citiea,  and  was  particularly  cultivated  at  Phliua, 
a  town  of  Sicyon.     in  Attica,  the  future  scene  of  the 


perfoeted  dtama,  there  remains  no  direoft  recud  of 
these  Dioaysian  representatioos  aattl  the  aaiddle  of 
the  sixth  ceotory  before  our  era.  At  that  time  Thee* 
pis,  a  native  of  Jcaria,  an  Atbsaian  village,  was 
struck  with  the  possibiitty  of  introducing  various  im- 
provements into  the  Satyric  choms.— »He  saw  that  aa 
incessant  roond  of  jest,  and  gambol,  and  grimace  be- 
came, in  the  end,  exhausting  to  the  .performsrs  and 
wearisome  even  to  the  spectators.  Aocordingly,  the 
Icarian  contrived  a  brsak  in  the  repiesentotton  (Ditg* 
Laer<.,P/ial.,66>,  by  ooaung  forwardia  person  (P^., 
Vu.  jSoZ.,  «.  29),  and,  from  an  elevated  stand,  descii' 
bing  in  fesAioulsted  narration  some  mythological  etoiy. 
When  mis  vies  ended  the  chorue  again  commenoBd 
their  peformancea.  The  next  step  waa  to  add  life  and 
apirit  to  these  monologues,  by  making  the  chorus  take 
part  ia  the  narrative  through  an  occasional  excUnM- 
tian,  question,  or  remark.  This  was  readily  eugaestcd 
by  the  pmctiee  of  iaterobangiog  observatioas  uready 
eatablidaed  among  the  members  of  the  chorus.  And 
thus  wes  the  genne  of  tha  dialogue  still  farther  de* 
vekiped.  In  order  to  disguise  hie  featoiee,  aad  so 
produee  a  ceitaia  dcgne  oif  histiionic  iliueion.  Thee- 
pis  is  said  int  to  hare  smeared  hie  face  with  vermilioa, 
then  with  a  pignant  prepared  from  the  berb  porelaia, 
sad  btftly  to  Mve  contrived  a  kind  of  rode  mask  ssade 
of  Uoea.  (Svdd^  t.  e.  OMffic.y^-Besides  the  additioa 
of  the  actor,  Theapis  did  aiaoh  for  the  improveaaeet 
of  the  chorus  ttaslf.  He  invented  dances,  which 
were  handed  down  through  four  generattoaa  to  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  <K6sp.,  1470.)  They  were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  charos  for  which  they 
weie  devised,  of  a  nature  more  eneigetic  than  giace- 
fol.  Yet  their  protracted  esistenoe  proTes  them  to 
have  possessed  popalarity  and  compamttve  exceUeace. 
In  these  dances  he  aaaidooualy  tmined  hia  choristeis. 
Whatover  advantages  could  be  derived  from  the  eister 
art  of  music  were.ao  doabt  sdded,  and  care  extend- 
ed to  the  Jimrsl  oiganitation  and  equipment  of  the 
chorue.  The  metre  of  his  rscitative  was  apparently 
trochaic ;  the  meesore  in  which,  amid  frolic  aad  dance, 
the  Satyric  chorus  gave  vent  to  its  ebullitioas  of  joke 
and  merrimmit.  {AHsioi.,  PoeL^  4,  17.)  Indeed, 
from  iu  foimatioB,  the  trochee  is  pecoliariy  adanied  to 
lively  and  eportive  movemanto.  {Ari$toi,^  RM^  3, 
7.)  Thespis  probably  reduced  the  whole  peribnaanca 
into  some  kind  of  unity,  by  oansiag  this  intenaixtare 
of  song  and  retitativa,  as  a  whol^  to  tend,  however 
loosely,  to  the  setting  forth  of  some  one  passage  ia 
Bacohic  hfolary.  But  the  language  of  bodi  actor  and 
ehoristers  waa  of  a  light  aad  ludicrous  caat  (  the  eab- 
jeeta  of  the  short  epiaodes  were  hsodied  in  a  jocose 
tjed.  httttmroos  maaaer ;  and  the  whole  performaaoe, 
with  its  danoe,  song;  story,  and  ba0beaery,  resembled 
a  itiU  Jtind  ^f  baUb-foioe>-^The  inoodaption  of  aa 
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tet(*  with  bit  epiiodio  Neitati«M  wtt  ao  impMliM 
aa  adTtnce,  u  letding  diractly  to  th«  foRMtioii  of 
firainatie  plot  ind  dialogue  -,  and  tbe  other  improre- 
menfiit  wbick  iniMited  ikiU,  imguluity,  t»d  unity  to 
the  mot emoDt*  of  th«  choriM,  wei«  of  fo  infloentwl  t 
description,  that  Theef  ie  ia  generally  conaid^ted  the 
inventor  of  the  drama.  Of  tragedy*  properly  so  eell* 
ed,  he  doea  not  appear  to  faat«  had  any  idea.  Stodea> 
more  or  leaa  Indicrona^  geaeially  tetning  upon  Bac* 
ohoa  and  hia  foUovrete,  interwoven  with  the  aaaoe  and 
the  aoBg  of  a  well- trained  choroe,  fonned  the  drama 
of  Theapia.-^The  Satyrk  ehoroa  had  by  thia  time 
been  admitted  into  Atliens;  coftteau  were  aet  on  foot$ 
and  the  aucceaa  which  attended  the  noveltiea  of  Tbee- 
pia  ebaipened,  no  doubt,  the  taienta  of  hia  oompeti- 
tors.  This  emulation  would  natarally  produce  im* 
provement  upon  impHnvemeint :  but  we  discover  no 
tending  change  in  the  line  of  the  incipient  drama  until 
the  appearance  of  Phrynichua,  the  aon  of  Polyphrad^ 
men  and  the  pupil  of  Theapia.  At  the  cloee  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  ihe  elements  of  tragedy, 
though  atill  in  a  aepaiate  state,  were  individuaUy  ao 
fitted  and  prepared  as  to.  require  nothing  but  a  master 
hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of  Ufe  and  beauty. 
The  Dithyramb  presented  in  its  solemn  tone  and  lony 
attains  a  rich  mine  of  choral  poetry ;  the  regular  nar- 
rative and  numetic  oharacter  of  the  Thespian  chorus 
fttrnished  tbe  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  Phtynichus  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  forcical  cast  of 
the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissine  altogether  Bac- 
chus with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for  &e  sobjecu  of  his 
pieces  in  the  grave  and  itrikiag  events  registered  in  the 
mythology  or  history  of  his  souutry.  Inis,  however, 
was  not  a  practice  alto^ther  originsl  or  unexampled. 
The  fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotne  (6,  67), 
that  the  tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  tbe  adven- 
tures of  BaccbiM,  but  tbe  woes  of  Adnstos,  shows 
that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melancholy  incident 
and  mortal  peraoaages  had  long  before  been  intro- 
duced. There  is  also  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  young  tragedian  waa  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in 
the  formation  of  bis  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  at- 
Uibtttes  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the 
prioDary  suggestion  of  tragedy,  as  in  his  Maigites  waa 
^ven  the  finit  idea  of  comedy.  {Poet,^  4, 12.)  Now 
It  is  an  hislorical  fact«  that,  a  few  years  before  Phryn- 
ichuB  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poema  had  been 
collected,  roviaed,  arranged,  and  pnblished  by  the  care 
of  Pisistntus.  {Cic,  de  OraLy  8,  S4)  Such  an 
event  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  tbe  study  of  this  mighty  master ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  liow  his  /uftp&nc  dpofiun- 
Koi^  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  stiike  uid  opente 
uoon  a  mind  acute,  ready,  and  ingenbus,  as  that  of 
Phrynichua  muat  have  beetL  At  any  rate,  theae  two 
foots  stand  in  close  chronological  oonnexion-^the  font 
edition  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of  tragedy  properly  ao 
called. — ^Taking,  then,  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer  and 
the  themes  which  additional  tradition  or  even  recent 
evenU  supplied,  Phrynichos  combined  these  several 
materials  together,  and  ao  btou^ht  them  forwazd  under 
the  dramatic  form  of  the  Thespian  exhibition.  Thus, 
at  length,  does  tragedy  dawn  upon  ua.-— Theae  changea 
in  the  character  of  the  drama  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  manner.  The 
recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  disjomted,  ramblinff 
episodes  of  humorous  legend,  separated  by  the  wiu 
dance  and  noisy  song  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected 
succession  of  serious  narrative  or  gnve  conversation, 
with  a  chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  Ihe 
•toiy,  all  relating  to  one  subject,  and  all  tending  to 
«ne  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated  witn  a 
aeriea  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
thought  and  lofty  poetry,  tbamaelvee  tanuB^  aore  or 
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len  difuetly  npon  the  thnme  of  the  iutwrwofeu  di«» 
logue.-^In  correspondence  with  these  alterations  in 
tone  and  composition,  the  actor  and  the  cfaorieten 
must  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  perform- 
ers were  now  the  representativea,  not  of  Silenos  and 
the  Satyn,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  ffoatskin  guise  ana  obstrepereus  sp<«tivenesB 
were  laid  aside  for  tbe  staid  deportment  of  personu 
engaged  in  matten  of  serious  business  or  deep  sfilic* 
tion,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank  and  state  of  the  sev* 
enl  individuals  employed  in  the  piece.  Nor  are  we 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  actor  was  still  but  one,  so 
never  more  than  one  personage  was  introduced.  For 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  one  actor,  changing  hti 
dress,  appeared  in  different  characten  during  the  course 
of  the  piay ;  a  device  frequently  employed  in  later 
timea,  when  the  increaaed  number  of  acton  made  such 
a  contrivance  lees  necessary.  This  actor  sometimes 
represented  female  personages ;  for  Phrynichua  is  sta- 
ted to  have  firet  brought  a  fomale  chancter  on  tbe 
stage^-^Thus,  from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  bnflboner" 
ies  and  nide  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy stsrt  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not  her  per- 
fect, form.  For,  mighty  as  nad  been  the  atride  to- 
warda  the  establishment  of  the  Serious  Dnma,  yet  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we  find  the  infancy,  not 
the  maturity,of  tragedy.  There  was  still  many  an  ex- 
creecence  to  be  removed ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled 
up ;  many  a  rugged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regular- 
ity ;  and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  management 
of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial  even  to  rude- 
ness. The  argument  was  some  naked  incident,  my- 
thologic  or  historical,  on  which  the  chorus  sang  and 
the  actor  recited  in  a  connected  but  desultory  succes- 
sion. There  was  no  interweaving  or  development  of 
pbt ;  no  studied  anangement  of  net  and  catastrophe ; 
no  akilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural  interest 
of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelinga  of  the  audience 
into  a  cKmax  of  teiror  or  of  pity.  The  odes  of  the 
chorea  were  sweet  and  beautiful ;  the  dances  scien- 
tific and  dexterously  given ;  but  then  these  odes  and 
dancea  still  composed  the  principal  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. {Ariitoi.,  Pr<M.y  19,  31.)  Tliey  contnoted 
the  epnodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw  them  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  Nay,  not  unfreqoently,  while 
the  actor  appeared  in  a  poature  of  thouffht,  wo,  or  con- 
sternation, the  chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chant- 
ings,  and  leave  to  the  perfoimer  litue  more  Uian  ^e  part 
of  a  speechless  image.  In  short,  the  dnma  of  Phrvn- 
ichus  was  a  serious  open  of  lyric  song  and  skilful 
dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artfol  plot  and  intereating 
diafogue. — Such  was  Phiynichus  as  an  mtentor,  Stifi 
we  must  remember,  in  treeing  the  invenihe  improvere 
of  tragedy,  that  the  real  claima  of  Phrynichua  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved  through 
imitation  of  othen,  but  by  the  productions  of  his  own 
unassisted  ingenuity  and  talent.  In  this  view,  those 
daims  muat  dmost  entirely  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  poetry  of  the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of 
the  Thespian  cborua ;  the  conversion  of  Satyric  gaye- 
ty  into  the  solemnitv  and  patfaoa  of  what  was  thence- 
forth peculiarly  styled  Tragedy.  In  all  succeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  simply  the  folbwer  of  JSschylus. -^  Between 
Pluynichos  and  .£scbylus  two  other  tragediana,  Chmri- 
lus  and  Pntinas,  intervened,  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  The  dnmas  of  Cbosrilus  appear  originally  to 
have  been  of  a  Satyric  character,  like  those  of  Thespis. 
In  his  later  daya  he  naturally  copied  the  improvementa 
of  Phrynichus ;  and  we  find  him,  according^,  contend- 
ing for  the  tragic  prise  againat  Phrynkhua,  Pntinas,  snd 
i&chyhis,  Olymp.  7^  B.C.  499 ;  the  time  when  iBs- 
chylos  fint  exhibited.  His  nieces  sre  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  (Sbiid.,  a.  v.);  not  4 
nod,  if  we  uaay  trait 
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^ermeu  tod  Ploelni,  the  commentaton  oa  Plato, 
the  lots  is  not  very  great. — Pratinaa  was  a  native  of 
PbUtM,  and  a  poet  oT  higher  talent.  He  too  attempts 
ed  the  new  style  of  dramatic  composition,  and  once 
obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  youthful  iXischylas  probably  deterred  the 
Phliasian  from  contiDuing  to  cultivate  the  graver  form 
of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel  and  mixed 
kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its  external 
form  and  mythological  materials,  Pratinas  added  a 
chorus  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and 
movements.  This  new  composition  was  called  the 
Satyric  Drama,  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  The  innovations  of  Theapis  and  Phiynichus 
hsd  banished  the  Satyric  chorus,  with  its  wild  pranks 
and  merriment,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  retained  a  strong  regret  for  their  old 
amusement  amid  the  new  and  more  refined  exhibitions. 
The  Satyric  drama  gave  them  back,  under  an  improved 
form,  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  times ;  and  was 
received  with  such  universal  applause,  that  the  tragic 
poeta,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion with  their  graver  pieces.  One  Satyric  drama  was 
added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom 
of  contending  with  a  series  of  playa,  and  not  with  sin- 
gle pieces,  continued.  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides were  all  distinguished  Satyric  composers ;  and 
in  the  Cyclops  of  the  htter  we  possess  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  this  singular  composition.  As  regards 
the  changes  produced  by  .£schylus  in  the  drama,  vid, 
JEtchyluu, 

2.  DranuUie  ContesU. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  conteata  of  the  dra- 
ma commenced  is  uncertain.  The  Arundel  Marble 
would  make  them  coeval  with  the  firat  inventions  of 
Thespis.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  assures  us  that 
no  scenic  contests  were  established  until  some  years 
after  the  esrly  Thespian  exhibitions.  {Vii.  Sol.,  29.) 
The  true  account  appears  to  be  this :  The  contests  of 
theDithyrambic  and  Satyric  choruses  were  almost  con- 
temporaneoua  with  their  origin.  Those  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb continued  without  interruption  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  theatric  spectacle  in  ancient  Greece  :  and  al- 
though the  great  improvements  of  Thespis  might,  for 
the  moment,  excite  admiration  rather  than  competi- 
tion, yet  doubtless  his  distinguished  success  soon 
stimulated  others  to  attempt  this  new  and  popular 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rival  the  originator.  Un- 
der ^schylus  and  his  immediate  aucoessors  the  the- 
atrical conteata  advanced  (o  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance. They  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magiatracy ;  the  representations  were  given 
with  every  advantage  of  stage  decoration,  and  the  ex- 
penses defrayed  as  a  public  concern.  These  contests 
were  maintained  at  Athens  with  more  or  less  splen- 
dour and  talent  for  several  centuries,  k>ng  surviving 
her  independence  and  grandeur. — In  acooraance  with 
the  origin  of  the  drama,  its  contests  were  confined  to 
the  JDwnyM,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  the  patron  deity 
of  scenic  entertainments.  These  festivals  were  four 
in  number,  and  occurred  in  the  ^th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
montha  respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  (Donaldion, 
Theatre  of  the  Greekt,  p.  132,  and  the  authorities  quo- 
ted by  him,  tn  twtiM.y-l.  The  **  Couniry'Dionyna" 
(Td  Kar*  dypovc  Aiovv^ui)  were  held  in  all  the  coun- 
try towna  and  villages  throughout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon,  the  sixth  Athenian  monUi,  coirosponding  to  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January. 
Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture  of  im»  festival  in 
thd  Achamiafu  (v.  23fi,  dec.).  About  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice to  Bacchus,  Diceepolia  appears  on  the  stage, 
with  hie  household  marshalled  in  regular  procession. 
His  youuff  daughter  carries  the  sacred  basket ;  a  alave 
iNKa  akMt  the  mystic  ayinbol  of  tho-god;  the  honeet 
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old  eotmtrymaa  himself  conies  last,  chanting  the  Phal- 
lic song,  while  the  wife,  stationed  upon  the  house-top, 
looks  on  as  ^ctatress.  The  number  of  acton  is 
here,  of  course,  limited  to  one  family,  as  Dicsapolis 
had  purchased  the  truce  for  himself  alone.  In  times 
of  peace  and  quiet  the  whole  population  of  the  dv/iof 
joined  in  the  solemnities. — 2.  The  *'  Festi9al  of  the 
mne'press**  (rd  Atfvaia)  waa  held  in  the  month  Ga- 
melion,  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month  Le- 
nnon,  and  to  put  of  January  and  February.  It  was, 
like  the  rural  Dionysia,  a  .vintage-feativsl,  but  differed 
from  it  in  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lenaon,  where  the  fiist 
wine-press  (^Wf)  ^^  erected. — 3.  The  "Anther 
teria**  (rd  'Ai^ear^pta,  or  ra  tv  Ai/tvatc)  were  held 
on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dayaof  the  month  Anthes- 
terion.  This  was  not  a  vintag»'festival  like  the  other 
two.  The  new  wine  was  drawn  from  the  cask  on  ths 
first  day  of  the  feaat,  which  was  called  Ilt0(wyia,  or 
**  the  Broaehingsy  It,  was  tasted  on  the  second  day, 
which  was  called  XSec*  or  "  the  drmJcing-cupe  ,*"  while 
the  third  day  was  called  J^rpoi,  on  account  of  the 
banauetin^  which  went  on  then.  At  the  CAoei,  each 
of  the  citizena  had  a  separate  cup,  a  custom  which 
arose,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  presence  of 
Orestes  at  the  feast  before  be  had  been  duly  purified 
(MuUer'a  Eumenident  ^  50) :  it  has  been  thought, 
however,  to  refer  to  a  difference  of  caates  among  the 
worahippera  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dionyt- 
ian  rites  in  the  city. — 4.  The  *'  Greai  Dumysia**  (rd 
iv  derei,  rd  Kaf  uorv,  or  ra  dorica)  were  celebrated 
between  the  8th  and  18ih  of  Elaphebolion.  (.£«eAuL, 
irefii  irapairpeow.,  p.  36.)  This  festival  is  always  to 
be  underatood  when  the  Dionyaia  are  mentioned  with- 
out any  qualifying  epithet.-— At  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known  that  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions took  place.  The  exhibitiooa  at  the  country 
Dionyaia  were  generally  of  old  pieces.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  instance  of  a  play  being  acted  on  those  occasions 
for  the  first  time,  at  least  after  the  Greek  drama  had 
arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  Len»a  and  the  great 
Dionyaia,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  perronn- 
ed ;  at  the  latter,  the  tragediea  at  least  were  alwa^rs 
new  pieces. — At  the  time  of  the  greater  Dionyaia 
there  was  always  a  great  concoorae  of  strsngera  in 
Athens:  depuUtions  bringing  the  tribute  from  the 
several  dependant  statea,  visitants  from  the  cities  in 
alliance,  and  foreignera  from  all  parta  of  the  civiiiied 
world :  for  these  Aiovvcia  were  the  dramatic  Olymfia 
of  Greece.  (Aristoph.,  Acham.j  474.) — We  may  ea- 
timate  the  importance  attached  to  theae  scenic  exhi- 
bitions from  the  csre  manifeated  in  providing  by  pub- 
lic enactment  fur  their  due  regulation  snd  support. 
They  wer^  placed  under  the  immediate  soperinteod- 
ence  of  die  first  magistratea  in  the  state :  the  repr^ 
sentations  at  the  great  Dumysia  under  that  of  the 
chief  archon,  those  at  the  Lenaa  under  that  of  him 
called  the  king-archon.  {Jul.  Pollux,  8,  89,  ecqq.) 
To  this  presiding  archon  the  candidates  presented 
their  pieces.  He  selected  the  most  deservinj;  compo- 
sitions, and  aasigned  to  every  poet  thus  deemed  wor- 
thy of  admiasion  to  the  contest  three  actors  by  lot, 
together  with  a  chorus.  The  equipment  of  these  cho- 
ruses was  considered  a  public  concern,  and,  as  socb, 
Uke  the  fitting  out  of  triremes  and  the  other  ^trov/>- 
yiai,  or  ttaU  duties,  was  imposed  upon  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  community.  The  iirtfiehfrsi  of 
each  tribe  selected  one  of  their  body  to  bear  the  coat 
and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chorus.  This  in- 
dividual waa  termed  Xopi/yoc,  his  office  "^op^ia. 
The  Choragus  was  considered  as  the  religious  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  Hence  his  person  and 
the  ornaments  which  he  procured  for  the  occasion 
were  aacred.  {Demosth.  in  ilftd.,  p.  619.)  He  waa 
aaid  to  do  the  state*a  work  for  it  {Xsirovpyetv.^-Otm' 
adt  VakktMmrsdAMmmi.,  %  l^.^Ruknk,,  ^F^ 
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€rii.,  1,  p.  64.)    The  Cbongii,  the  GynrnMiafcfajr, 
the  Feasting  of  iSae  Tribea,  wad  the  Architheoria,  be- 
longed to  (be  cI«M  of  regokrly-raconriDg  state  burdens 
{t/KVK^Mi  AetrovpTiai),  to  which  all  persons  whose 
property  exceeded  three  talents  were  liable.    It  was 
the  bosiness  of  the  Choragns  to  provide  the  ehoms  in 
all  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  abd  tbo  for  the 
lyric  cbonises  of  men  and  boys,  Pyrrhichists,  CyeliaQ 
dancers,  and  others.    His  first  du^,  after  colleeting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  {xopodi- 
daaicaXof ),  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs  snd  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  perform ;  and  it  appears  that  Gho- 
ragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.    The 
Cboragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers 
who  composed  the  cbttros,  and  was  allowed  to  press 
children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give  them  np  of  their 
own  accord.    He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain 
the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply 
the  singers  with  such  aliments  as  conduce  to  strength- 
en the  voice.    In  the  lews  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed 
for  the  Cboragus  was  forty  years ;  bat  this  law  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force.    The  relative 
expense  of  the  different  choruses  in  the  time  of  I^sias 
as  given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.    ('AfroX.  dc^)od., 
}>.  698.)    We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic  chorus 
cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  tmnigb  nei- 
ther of  the  dramatic  choruses  wss  so  expensive  as  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  fiute-players.    {De- 
nuMth.  in  Mid.,  p.  566.)    No  foreigner  was  allowed 
to  dance  in  the  choruses  of  the  great  Dicnytia,    (Pe- 
tite p.  353.)    If  any  Choraffus  was  convicted  of  eift- 
ploying  one  in  his  chorus,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  drachms.    This  law  did  not  exteud  to  the 
Lenaa  (PetU,  p.  853) ;  there  the  Uiroixoi  also  might 
be  Choragi.    The  rival  Chocagi  were  termed  hvTtxopfif 
yoi ;  the  contending  dramatic  poets,  and  the  compo- 
sers for  the  Cyclian  or  other  choruses,  ivTididdaKO^i ; 
the  performers)  Lvrlrexyoi,    {Alcipkron,  3, 48.)^Du- 
ring  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  stage, 
the  traffic  candidates  were  each  to  produce  three  seri- 
ous snd  one  Satyric  drama,  together  entitled  a  rtrftc^ 
Xoyiay  otherwise,  omitting  the  Satyric  dtama,  the  three 
tragedies,  taken  l^  themselves,  were  called  a  rpikoyia. 
The  earliest  rerfHiXoyia  on  record  is  that  one  of  .£s- 
cbylus  which  contained  the  Persa^  and  was  exhibited 
B.C.  472.    From  that  date  down  to  B.C.  416,  a  space 
of  fifty-seven  years,  we  have  frequent  notices  of  tetral- 
ogies.   In  B.C.  415,  Euripides  represented  a  tetralo- 
gy, one  of  the  dramas  in  which  was  the  Troades,    Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient  testi- 
mony whether  the  custom  was  continued  or  not.    In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice 
was  at  any  time  regular  and  indispensable.     Some- 
times, as  in  the  Orestaad  of  ifischylus,  and  the  Pan- 
tUonid  of  Philodes,  the  three  tragediea  were  on  a  com- 
mon and  connected  subject ;  in  general  we  find  the 
case  otherwise.    {Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1122.— /i.,  Av., 
280.) ^The  prize  of  tragedy  was,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  originally  a  goat ;  of  comedy,  a  jsi  of  wine 
and  a  basket  of  figs :  but  of  these  we  have  no  intima- 
tion after  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
In  later  times  the  successful  poet  was  simply  reward- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  ivy.    {Aihen.,  6,  p.  217.)    His 
-  nsme  was  also  proclaimed  before  the  audience.    His 
Cboragus  and  performers  were  adorned  in  like  manner. 
The  poet  need  also,  with  his  actors,  to  sacrifice  the 
hrtvUia,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  to  which  his 
friends  were  invited.     The  victorious  Cboragus  in  a 
traffic  conteat  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Bacchus,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  himself,  his  poet,  and  the  archon. 
In  comedy  the  Cboragus  likewise  consecrated  to  the 
same  god  the  dress  and  omamenta  of  his  actors.    The 
Cboragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  the- 
atrical entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a 
reward  or  prize.    This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  con- 
eecraMng;  and  iQ  vom^  jowm  ha  boilt  the  mooiimeiit 
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on  which  it  was  placed.  (Lunas,  «&.  ntpr.,  p.  SOS. 
— Word$w&nk*t  Athena  and  Attica,  p.  163,  »egq,) 
Thus  the  beautiful  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates* 
which  is  stiH  standing  at  Athens,  was  undoubtedly  sur- 
mounted by  a  tripod. — The  merits  of  the  candidates 
were  decided  by  judges  appointed  by  lot,  and  these 
were  generally,  but  not  always,  five  in  number.  The 
archon  administered  an  oath  to  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Cyclian  choruses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  was 

Enishable  by  fine.  No  prize  drama  was  allowed  to 
exhibited  a  aecond  time ;  but  an  unsuccessful  piece, 
after  being  altered  and  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
sented. The  plays  of  .fischylus  were  exempted  by  a 
special  decree  firom  this  regulation.  Afterward  (Aid. 
Gell.,  7,  6)  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  those 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  but  as  the  superiority  of 
these  great  masters  was  so  decided,  few  candidates 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  produced 
tragedies.  A  law  was  consequently  passed,  forbidding 
the  future  exhibition  of  these  three  dramstists,  and  di- 
recting that  they  should  be  read  in  public  every  year. 
— The  whole  time  of  tepresentatbn  was  portioned  out 
in  equal  spaces  to  the  several  competitors  by  meana  of 
a  clepaydn,  and  seems  to  hwve  been  dependant  upon 
the  number  of  piecea  represented,  (^rts^o^.,  Poet.^ 
7.)  It  was  the  poet's  business,  therefore,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  his  play  as  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting 
more  than  the  time  allowed  It  is  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  piecea  produced  at  one 
representation.  Perhaps  from  ten  to  twelve  dramas 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  day.  {Donald 
«<m,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  138.) 

3.  TTu  Theatre. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  art  no  building  was  required 
or  provided  for  its  representations.  In  the  country, 
the  Dionysian  performances  were  generally  held  at 
some  central  point,  where  several  roads  met;  as  a 
rendezvous  most  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  in 
disunce  to  all  the  neishbourhood.  {Virg,,  Georg., 
2,  382.)  In  the  city  u»  public  place  was  the  ordi- 
nary site  of  exhibition.  But  when,  at  Athens,  tragedy 
began  to  assume  her  proper  dignity,  and  dmmatic 
contests  were  becoming  matter  of  national  pride  and 
attention,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon 
felt.  A  theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  {Photitu,  s.  v. 
"hcpia.)  Through  the  weakness  of  the  material  or 
some  defect  in  the  construction,  this  edifice  fell  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
a  representation,  in  which  iCschylus  and  Pratinas  were 
rivals.  (lAban.,  Arg.  in  Olynth.,  1. — Suidaa,  9.  v. 
Uparivac.)  It  waa  then  that  the  noble  theatre  of 
stone  was  erected,  within  the  A^vaiov,  ot  enclosure 
dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  500  B.C.,  but  not  finished  till  about  381 
B.C.,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the  treaaury. 
The  student  who  wishes  «to  form  an  adequate  notisn 
of  the  Greek  theatre  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general 
features.  The  two  necessary  parts  were  the  vuuiXiff 
or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  the  Cyclian  cnorua 
danced,  and  the  h^yelov,  or  stsge,  from  which  the  ac- 
tor or  exarchus  spoke.  It  was  the  representative  of 
the  wooden  table  from  which  the  earliest  actor  ad- 
dressed his  chorus,  sod  was  also  called  oxpiCac*  (J^^ 
PoUux,  4,  123.)— To  form  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  Athenian  theatre  in  all  its  minutin,  as  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  Pericles,  is  now  impracticable.  The  only 
detail^  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject  are  two,  that 
of  Yitruvius,  the  architect  of  Augustus,  and  that  of 
Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  the 
descriptions  of  these  writers,  aided  and  explauied  by  in^ 
cidental  hints  in  other  ancient  authors,  and  a  reference 
to  the  several  theatric  remains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily,  and  Itely,  Gtinelli,  tn  able  echolar  and  aichitaat 
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of  Botiin*  htm  dziwn  vp  a  tteteoMiit,  ki  tfaa  laak  wtiB&c- 
torr.  ((?encUi,  Dcm  TkeaUrxuAthau  Berim,  1818.) 
— -Tlw  thtatro  of  BaodtiM  at  Athena  atood  od  the  aoutii- 
•aatem  aide  of  tha  amuMiica  aowned  by  the  aoble 
boildima  of  the  Acropolia.  Fio  a  the  level  of  the  plain 
a  aeoDiciicolar  ezcavatioB  gradiidly  ascended  up  the 
•lope  of  a  hiM  ID  a  conaidenble  height.  Roand  the 
concavity,  aaate  for  an  aodieiice  of  thirty  thouaaod  per- 
•oas  arose  raoge  abote  range ;  and  the  whole  was  top- 
ped and  encloaed  by  a  bfty  portico,  adorned  with  stat- 
ues and  eunnounteid  by  a  balttetraded  (emce.  The 
tiers  of  benches  were  duvided  into  two  or  three  broad 
belts,  by  passages  temed  diaJ^^fiara  (called  in  the 
Roman  theatres  yramUimut),  and  again  tranaTone- 
ly  into  wedge-like  nmasea,  called  xipiudes  (in  Latin 


cunei),  bv  several  flights  of  steps,  ladiatiMr  upward 
from  the  level  below  fee  the  portico  above.  The  lower 
■eats,  as  being  the  better  aoapted  for  hearing  and  aee- 
ing,  were  considerBd  the  osoeC  hononrable,  and  there- 
fore appropriated  to  the  high  msgistrates,  the  piiesta, 
and  the  senate.  This  space  was  named  BmtXevrucov. 
{Ariatoph.,  At.,  294.— £9^.,  669.)  The  body  of  Uie 
citizens  were  probably  arranged  aecording  to  their 
tribes.  The  youngmen  eat  apart  in  a  division,  en- 
titled 'E^vdMcoy.  The  amewmers  and  etrangecs  had 
also  their  places  allotted  them.^Twelvo  feet  beneath 
the  loweet  range  of  seats  lay  a  level  space,  partly  en- 
closed by  the  sweep  of  the  excavation,  and  partly  e^D- 
tending  oatward  right  and  left  in  a  long  parallekn 
gram.  This  was  tM  'Opxtjoiwi.  In  the  middle  of 
Siia  open  flat  atood  a  small  platmrm,  aanare  and  slightly 
elevated,  called  811^X9,  wnich  served  both  as  an  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  that  preceded  the  exhibition,  and  as 
the  central  point  to  which  the  choral  movements  were 
all  referred.  That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay 
without  the  concavity  of  the  seats,  and  ran  along  on 
either  hand  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  theatre,  was 
called  ^p6fio^  (the  Roman  lur).  The  winsa,  as  they 
miffht  be  termed,  of  this  ApoyEmCv  were  named  Ilepedoc, 
«nd  the  entrances  which  led  into  them  through  the 
boundary  wall,  were  entitled  Elc6do(  (the  Roman 
AiUug),^OB  the  side  of  the  orchestra  opnosite  the 
amphitheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  ranse,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Itcrfv^  or 
otage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
«Bmicircalar  part  of  the  orenestra,  and  communicating 
with  the  Aptf^iof  by  a  double  flight  of  Meps.  The 
etage  was  cot  breadthwiee  into  two  divisions.  THe 
one  in  front,  called  AcytSw  (tbe  Latin  ptUpihtm),  was 
n  nanrew  paralleloffram  projecting  into  the  orchest 
This  was  generally  the  station  of  the  actors  wh 
epeaking,  and  therefore  was  constructed  of  wood,  the 
better  to  reverberate  the  voice.  The  front  and  sides 
of  the  AoyeZov,  twelve  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues  between  them,  were  called  ta 
imoGKfivta. — The  part  of  the  platform  behind  the  Ao- 
ytiov  was  called  Uie  Upoaicrivtmti  and  was  built  of 
atone,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dec- 
orations, which  there  were  placed.  Tbe  pioeeenium 
was  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildines  of  stone- 
work, representing  externally  a  palace-like  mansion, 
and  containing  within,  withdrawing-rooms  for  the  ac- 
tors and  receptacles  for  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
central  edifice  were  three  entrances  upon  the  prosceni- 
um, which,  by  established  practice,  were  made  to  design 
nate  the  rank  of  the  characters  as  they  came  on ;  tbe 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  altar 
of  Apollo  on  the  right,  bein^  assigned  to  royalty,  the 
two  aide  entrances  to  inferior  personages.  {Pcllux^ 
4,  9.)  In  a  similar  way,  all  tbe  personagea  who  made 
their  appearance  by  the  EZtfodec  <mi  the  right  of  the 
«tage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country ; 
while  such  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to 
approach  from  the  town. — On  each  aide  of  the  prosoe- 
mum  and  its  erectioos  ran  the  IIopaoiRTVuK,  high  fines 
«f  buiUinff  with  aiohiteolvnl  fieont,  wbich  oontuned 
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pnaaigBa  into  th*  thestva  Uxm.  witbcmt,  com- 
nunioating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  stage  and  its 
cootiguooa  apartmenta;  00  the  other,  through  two 
halla,  with  the  VLapUoi  of  the  orchestra,  and  with  the 
portico  which  ran  round  the  topmost  range  of  the 
aeata. — Belund  tbe  vrbole  maaa  of  etage  buiUinffB  was 
an  open  space,  covered  with  turf  and  plaiited  with 
trees.  Amnd  this  ran  a  portico,  called  tbe  eomaiic, 
which  waa  the  place  of  rehearsal  for  the  choroa,  and, 
with  the  upper  pottioo,  aibrded  a  ready  ahelter  to  the 
audience  during  a  audden  storm.  There,  too,  the  aer- 
vants  of  the  wealthier  spectators  awaited  the  depart- 
ure of  their  masters.— Such  was  tbe  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  great  Athenian  theatre.  Ita  di- 
mensions must  have  been  immense.  If,  as  we  are  as- 
aured,  30,000  peraons  could  be  eeated  on  ita  benchea, 
tbe  length  of  the  ApSftOf  could  not  have  been  leae  than 
400  foot,  and  a  spectator  in  the  central  point  of  the 
topmoat  nnge  must  have  been  300  feet  6om  the  ac- 
tor in  the  Aoysibv.  ((reneOt,  p.  fiS.)— Tbe  aceneiy 
of  the  Athenian  stage  was  doubtless  corveeponding  to 
tbe  magnificence  of  the  theatre.  The  catalogue  which 
Julius  Pollux  has  left  us  bespeaks  great  variety  of  de- 
vices and  moch  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  although  we 
may  not  altogether  be  aue  to  comprehend  his  obacors 
descriptions.  We  may,  however,  aafely  conclude  that 
the  age  and  city  which  witnessed  the  dnmaa  of  a 
Sophodea,  the  statues  of  a  Phidias,  and  the  paintings 
of  a  Zeuxis,  poaseesed  too  much  taste  and  too  modi 
talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clumay  in  the  ecen- 
ery  of  an  exhibition,  which  national  pride,  individual 
wealth,  and  the  eanctity  of  religion  conspired  to  exalt 
into  the  most  splendid  of  solemoitiee.'— llie  massife 
bniklings  of  the  piuscenium  were  well  adapted  for  ihe 
generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the  chief  charac- 
ters were  usually  piincea,  and  the  front  of  their  palace 
the  place  of  action.  But  not  unfrequently  the  locality 
of  the  play  was  very  different.  Out  of  the  eeven  ex- 
tant pieces  of  Sophodee,  there  are  but  four  vrhich 
could  be  performed  without  a  change  of 


Tbe  CEdipoe  Coloneus  requires  a  eiove,  tin 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Philoctetea  an  island  solitude. 
In  comedy,  which  was  exhibited  on  tbe  aame  atage, 
the  necessity  of  alteration  was  atill  more  cbmniCB. 
To  produce  me  reoaiaite  transfomationa  various  means 
were  employed.  Deoorations  were  introduced  before 
the  proeoenic  buildings,  which  masked  them  from  the 
view,  and  substituted  a  prospect  suitable  to  the  play. 
These  deeorations  were  formed  of  woodwork  below ; 
above  were  paintings  on  canvasa,  reeembliog  our 
acenes,  and,  like  them,  so  amnged  00  perspective  prin- 
ciples as  to  produce  the  proper  illuaion.  {Pollux,  4» 
19.)  No  expense  or  skill  seems  to  have  been  spared 
in  the  preparation  of  these  scenic  rspreseotations ; 
nay,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  even  livinc  trees  were 
occasionally  introduced,  to  produce  the  better  effect. 
The  stsge-machinery  appean  to  have  comprehended 
aH  that  modem  ingenuity  baa  devised.  Aa  the  ialei- 
course  between  earth  and  heaven  ia  very  frequent  in 
the  niythologic  dnmas  of  the  Greeks,  the  number  of 
aerial  contrivances  was  proportionably  great.  Were 
the  deities  to  be  shown  in  converse  aloft  1  there  was 
the  QEiAcyelvo,  a  platfonn  surrounded  and  concealed 
by  clouds.  Were  gods  or  heroes  to  be  eeen  pasaing 
throuffh  the  void  of  the  eky,  there  were  the  Alupoi,  a 
set  of  ropee,  which,  suspended  from  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  proscenic  boildiuff,  served  to  eupport  and  convey 
tbe  celestial  being  along. — The  Uiixttvi,  again,  was 
a  sort  of  cmne  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  aeusj^Mider  at^ 
tached,  placed  on  the  right,  or  country  aide  of  tbe 
st^,  and  employed  suddenly  to  dart  out  a  god  or  hero 
before  the  eyes  of  the  specutore,  end  there  keep  him 
hovering  in  air  till  hie  part  was  peifotmed,  and  then  as 
suddenly  withdraw  him.  The  Tipavof  {Poiha,  4, 
19)  was  something  of  the  same  sort,  with  a  gnp^e 
hanging  from  It,  need  to  oateh  ip  penona  foam  the 
uigiiizea  oy  v^v^v^-v  lv. 
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Miih,  and  npidly  y^biA  tbrai  wiltiii  llw  cM«  «f  tewi* 
ie  c)eiid»;  Avron  ww  Ihm  mda  to  cuiy  off  lb* 
^Md  body  of  her  bod  Memoon. — ^There  was,  man* 
over,  the  Bpottrnov,  n  ooDtrivuce  in  the  'Itno^ie^toVf 
or  room  beooeth  Ibe  Ao^Zov,  where  bladders  full  of 
pebbles  were  rolled  over  aheoto  of  oopper*  to  ptodooe 
s  noiee  like  the  nnsbling  of  thander.  Tho  Kapauv^" 
eKOKtiw  was  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  stage  boiUiDga, 
whence  the  artificial  lightning  was  Bade  to  plaj  thfoonh 
the  cloods,  which  comealod  the  operator. — ^When  the 
action  was  simply  on  earth,  there  were  certain  pieces 
of  frsmework,  the  ^Min§y  TrI;toc»  Jl^py*^,  and  #pt«> 
•ntpuw,  repreaeniing,  as  their  namaa  iapoit,  a  look- 
out, a  iortress-wal^  s  tower,  and  s  beacon.  These 
were  either  set  apart  from  the  stationai^  erections  of 
the  prosccniom,  or  connected  so  ss  to  give  them,  with 
die  aesisunce  of  the  canvasa  aeeoe,  the  proper  aspect. 
Here  s  sentinel  was  intvodoced,  or  n  apectater,  aoj^ 
posed  to  be  Ttewing  some  distant  object.  The  'i^ 
jcme^jov  wss  a  semichrcnlar  machine,  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  conntiy  side  of  the  sta^  which  en- 
oloeed  a  lepreeeotation  of  tho  ana  or  a  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, towards  which  tho  eyo  looked  thioogh  a  paa> 
sage  between  cliflb  or  an  opening  among  trees.  What 
the  Irpo^lop  and  "nfuarpo^iw  wore,  it  is  dUBealt 
to  make  ovt.  It  would  aeem  that  they  weie  con* 
atmeted  aomething  like  the  *U(uk6mXuv,  hot  moved 
oil  a  pivot,  00  that,  by  a  sodden  whirl,  the  ol^ect  they 
presented  might  be  sikown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant. 
They  were  emnloyed  to  exhibit  heroes  tnmsportod  to 
the  company  of  deities,  and  men  periahnig  in  die  waves 
of  the  sea  or  the  tumxdt  of  battle.-— In  aome  cases  one 
or  more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  tempomry  hooee 
were  made  to  turn  upon  hin^,  ao  that  when  this 
ftont  was  drawn  back,  ths  interior  of  a  room  couM  be 
wheeled  out  and  exposed  to  view,  as  in  ths  Achami- 
nns,  where  Euripides  is  so  bnx^t  forwsid.  This 
contrivance  was  called  'Eme^icXiffia.  (PoUnx,  4,  lik) 
—Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatista  fetcb* 
ed  their  personagea  not  UDfireqnently  from  Tartaros, 
other  provisions  were  required  for  their  due  appear^ 
ance. — Beneath  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  under  the 
stairs,  which  led  up  to  them  from  tho  ercheatra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  orchestra  firom  a 
muH  beneath  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  called  Xapuvtm 
mXifMKe^.  Through  this  passsge  entered  and  disap- 
peared the  shades  of  the  departed.  Somewhat  in 
front  of  this  door  and  steps  was  another  communica- 
tion by  a  trap-door  with  tne  vault  below,  called  'Am- 
nUafia ;  by  means  of  which,  any  sadden  appearance, 
Eke  that  of  the  Furies,  was  efiected.  A  second  'Avch 
wieiTfta  was  contained  in  the  fiber  of  the  Airyetov  on 
the  right  or  country  side,  whence  particularly  marine 
or  river- gods  ascended,  when  occasion  required. — In 
tragedy  the  scene  waa  rarely  changed.  In  comedy, 
however,  this  was  frequently  done.  To  conceal  the 
stage  during  this  opention,  a  curtain,  called  06X010, 
wound  round  a  roller  beneath  the  floor,  was  d^oisji  itp 
through  a  slit  between  the  Ao>«loy  and  pioscsmim. 

4.  AudUme. 

Original^  no  admissiea  money  vms  demanded. 
(HeyMh.1  Suid.  a  Httrv9cr.f  «.  v.  dcs^/co. — LibtM., 
Arg.  m  (Hyntk,  1.)     The  theatre  was  built  at  the 

Soblic  expense,  and,  therefore,  waa  open  to  every  in- 
ividuah  The  consequent  civwding  and  quandlmg 
lor  places  among  so  vast  a  multitude  was  the  cause  of 
a  law  being  pasMd,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  This  regulation,  damning, 
OS  it  did,  the  poorer  classes  from  tteir  fsvourite  enter- 
tainment, wss  too  un|M>pBlar  to  continue  lone  unre- 
pealed. Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himsdf  with 
the  commonalty,  brought  in  a  decree  which  enacted 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  10  two  oboli ;  and, 
fmher,  that  one  of  the  imgistiafa  dmnld  fanidi  ont 


of  Iho  pnUie  foods  theeo  two  oboli  to  any  «e0  wh» 
might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  pioyided  his  nsme  was 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (Ajy^<ap;fj«dv 
ypofqiOTelov),  The  entianco-money  was  paid  to  ths 
lessee  of  the  theatre  (^earpuvffc,  ^tarpoTcuXiff,  or 
d^ir&Tuv),  who  paid  the  rent,  and  made  the  neces* 
ssry  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  sum  obtain- 
ed for  this  purpose  from  ths  public  funds  was  dimwii 
from  tho  contribotions  originaUy  paid  by  the  alhea  to- 
wards carrying  on  war  against  the  Persisna  Bv  do- 
grees,  the  etxpenses  «f  ths  festivals  engresse^  tho 


whAle  of  this  food ;  and  that  money,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  supporting  a  military  force  for 
the  common  aefenco  of  Greece,  was  scandaleusly  lav« 
ished  away  upon  tho  idle  plsasuie  of  ths  Atlienisii 
psopla  This  meaaors  proved  moat  nunoas  to  the 
repuhlic ;  yet  so  jeslous  were  the  multitude  of  any  in- 
friDgement  upon  their  lAssrtc  ezpenaes,  that,  when  an 
orator  had  ventured  to  propose  the  restoration  of  the 
siuns  Aen  squsadered  upon  spectacles  foreign  to  their 
original  purpose,  a  decree  was  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  such  scheme  to  the  general 
aasimbly.  Demosthenes  twice  cautiously  endeavou»- 
ed  to  convince  tho  people  of  their  folly  and  injostice  9 
but,  finding  his  exhorutione  were  iU*^eived,  he  was 
conatrained  reluctantly  to  aoquieeco  in  the  comown 
reaohition.  — *  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratu* 
itons  exhibition,  m  which  case  tickets  of  admission 
weae  distributed.  {Tkatpkrost.,  Ckarmet.,  11.)  Angr 
citiien  might  buy  tickets  lor  a  stranger  residing  at 
Athena.  (rAeepAnist.,  Choraa.j  9.)  We  have  ne 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic  e>- 
bibitione.  Julius  PoUuz  usee  the  term  ^eorpia  (3r 
56;  4,  131),  which  is  afone  some  evidence  of  th» 
fact.  It  ia  stated,  however,  expreasly  by  I^ato  (Gor- 
giiu,  p.  fiOS,  D.-^Ltg.,  S,  p.  698,  D.—il.,  7,  p.  817,. 
C.)  and  bv  Ariatophanee  {EceUs.,  21,  M^f.).— -The 
speetatora  haatened  to  the  theatre  at  the  dawn  of  day 
to  secure  the  beat  places,  aa  the  performances  com* 
menced  very  early.  Af^  the  first  exhibition  wee 
over,  the  audience  retired  for  a  while,  until  the  aeoond 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  four 
such  representations  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thus 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  the  performance 
the  people  icigaled  themselves  wiUi  wine  and  sweet- 
meats. The  number  of  spectators  in  the  AtheniaB 
theatre  amounted  occasieoally  to  thirty  thousand. 
{PlaU,  Sfmf.f  p.  18.)  This  immeoee  aseembly  wer« 
wont  to  express  in  no  gentle  terms  thsir  opinion  of  the^ 
piece  and  actors.  Murmurs,  jeers,  heotingfr,  snd 
angry  cries  were  directed  in  turn  againat  the  eibndin^ 
pMformer.  They  not  unfrequently  proceeded  still  for- 
ther ;  sometimes  compelling  the  unfortunato  object  of 
their  diasatisfactien  to  pull  off  his  maak  and  expoee 
hie  face,  that  they  mi^t  enjoy  his  disgrace;  some- 
timee,  amaiting  him  with  every  species  of  miseile  at 
hand,  they  drm  Urn  from  the  atage,  and  ordered  the 
herald  to  anmmen  another  actor  to  aupply  his  place, 
who^  if  not  in  readineas,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  liaehoD  it  was  even  customary  to  pelt  a  bad 
performer  with  stones.  (AAeruntM,  A,  p.  346.)  Oit 
the  other  hsnd,  where  the  impetuoue  spectators  hap- 
pened to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  ahoote 
of  applsuse  wsre  as  loud  as  the  expression  of  their 

the  dmmatie 


displessure.    In  much  the 
candidetes  themaelves  were  treated. 

6.  Actors. 

In  the  origin  of  the  dnma  the  members  of  tbs  cho» 
roi  were  the  only  performers.  Thespis  first  introdo* 
cod  an  actor  diatinet  f^om  that  body,  ifischylos  add* 
ed  e  second,  and  Sopheclea  a  thhd  actor ;  and  thia 
continued  ever  after  to  be  the  legitimate  number. 
Hence^  when  three  chaiaeters  happened  to  be  abeady 
on  the  atage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  cf  tlw 
three  wee  oUigad  to  sttim^  ehaage  his  drses,  end  so 


uigiiizea  oy  ^ 
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I  tfas  feinth  panonage.  The  pMt,  howev«ri 
might  introdDc*  uiy  nomber  of  niuie9,  u  guards,  at- 
taadants,  ^.  The  actors  were  called  vnoKpirai  or 
dvuvurrai,  'TiroKpiveaSat  was  originally  to  answer 
{Herodot.t  I,  78,  et  passim) ;  hence,  when  a  loentor 
was  introduced  who  annoerei  the  chorus,  he  was  call- 
ed 6  vircNcpin^r,  or  the  anauferer ;  a  name  which  de- 
aceoded  to  the  more  numerous  and  refined  actors  in 
after  days.  Subsequently  v9ro«pcn^,  from  its  being 
the  name  of  a  performer  assuming  a  feiff  ned  character 
Ob  the  stage,  came  to  aignify  a  man  who  aaaumes  a 
feigned  character  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  a 
hfpocriu. — ^The  three  actors  were  termed  vporayiiV' 
lor^Ct  devrepayuvi^Ci  rpirayoviartK^  respectively, 
acooidiuji;  as  each  performed  the  principal  ot  one  of 
the  two  inferior  characters.  They  took  every  pains  to 
attain  perfection  in  their  art :  to  acquire  muscular  en- 
eigy  and  pliancy  thev  frequented  the  palsatra,  and  to 
give  strength  aod  cleameis  to  their  voice  Ihey  ob- 
served a  rigid  diet.  An  eminent  performer  was  ea- 
gerly sought  after  and  liberally  rewarded.  The  cele- 
brated Polus  would  aometimes  gain  a  Ulent  (or  nearly 
$1060)  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  other  states 
of  Greece  were  always  anxious  to  secure  the  best  At- 
tic performers  for  their  own  festivals.  They  engaged 
them  long  beforehand,  and  the  agreement  was  gener^ 
ally  accompanied  by  a  atipulation,  that  the  actor,  in 
caae  he  iailed  to  fulfil  the  contract,  should  pay  a  ob- 
tain sum.  The  Athenian  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  punished  their  nerformers  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
thejr  absented  themselves  during  the  city's  festivals. 
Eminence  in  the  histrionic  profession  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  considerable  estimation  in  Athena  at 
least.  Players  were  not  unfreqoently  sent,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  republic,  on  embassies  and  dep- 
utations. Hence  they  became  in  old,  aa  not  uofre- 
quently  in  modem  times,  self-conceited  and  domineer- 
ing, nelfyiv  dvvavToc,  says  Aristotle,  rwv  iroufrw  ol 
vKonpiToi,  (Rhet.,  8,  1.)  They  were,  however,  as  a 
body,  men  of  loose  and  dissipated  chsracter,  and,  ss 
auoh,  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the 
BOialists  and  philosopbert  of  that  age. 

6.  Chorus, 

The  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
though  successively  diminished  by  Tbespis  and  ^s- 
chylus,  was  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  du- 
ring the  beat  daya  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  dresses,  the  music,  the  dancinff,  combined 
with  the  k>ftiest  poetry,  formed  a  speetaue  peculiarly 
mtifyiog  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an  Attic  au- 
dience. The  number  of  the  tragic  ohorus  for  the 
whole  tnk>gy  appears  to  have  been  60 ;  the  comic 
chorus  consisted  of  34.  The  chorus  of  the  tetralogy 
was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  16,  one  of 
18,  and  a  Satyrie  chorus  of  8.  When  the  chorus  of 
16  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  was  said  to  be 
divided  Kara  ^vyd ;  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  xord  arolxwc.  The 
sitoation  assigned  to  the  chonia  waa  the  orchestra, 
whence  it  always  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma, joining  in  the  dialogue  through  the  medium  of 
ita  «^pv^a£i>c,  or  leader.  The  choristera  entered  the 
orchestra  preceded  by  a  player  on  the  flute,  who  reg- 
ulated their  steps,  sometimes  in  single  file,  more  fre- 
quently three  in  front  and  five  in  depth  (xavu  <m>l- 
;ro»f ),  or  vice  versa  (icaro  l^oyd),  in  tragedy ;  and  four 
in  front  by  six  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Ite 
first  entrance  was  ealled  ndpodoc ;  its  oecaeiooal  de- 
parture, furavaarafftt ;  ito  return,  hnvapo&oc ;  ite 
final  exit,  d^odof.  {Jul.  Pol.,  4, 16.)  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  dimraa,  the  chorus  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  actora  :  KtU  rdv  xopi^  d^  iva 
Set  vmXaBOv  r«w  ^onpirutf  kcU  fi&fHOv  dvat  ro0 
5Aov,  Ktd  evpoyuidCeoeat,  {ArisiolUt  PoUicM,  18, 
81.)  Hoiaee  bye  down  the  nme  law  in  deeeiibini 
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the  dmiea  of  the  chonia  (Bp.  a  Pis,,  IM.) 
times,  asain,  the  chorus  waa  divided  into  two  grroDs, 
each  wita  a  coryphaua  stationed  in  the  centre,  who 
narrated  aome  event,  or  communicated  their  plan, 
their  fears,  or  their  hopes ;  and  sometimes,  on  critical 
occasions,  several  members,  in  abort  sentences,  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings.  Between  the  acta,  the  drarua 
poured  forth  hymna  of  aupplication  or  thanksgivinff  to 
the  gods,  didactic  odea  upon  the  misfortunes  of  ufe, 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  excellence  of 
virtue,  or  dirgea  upon  the  unhappy  fate  of  aome  no- 
fortunato  personage;  the  whole  more  or  less  inter- 
woven with  the  cooTM  of  action.  While  engaged  in 
ainging  these  choral  straina  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flotea,  the  performers  were  also  moving  through  dan- 
cea  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  the  music ; 
passing,  during  the  sirophs^  acroas  the  oreheatra,  from 
right  to  left ;  during  the  osUtt/ropAe,  back,  from  left 
to  right ;  and  atoppmg,  at  the  cpoiie,  in  front  of  the 
spectators.  Each  department  of  the  drama  had  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  dance  suited  to  ita  character.  That  ef 
tragedv  waa  called  iwU^ia ;  that  of  comedy,  Kopdaf; 
that  of  the  Satyrie  drama,  aiictwtt^^^The  muaic  of 
the  chorua  waa  of  a  varied  kind,  according  te  the  na- 
ture of  the  occaaion  or  the  taste  of  the  poet.  The 
Doric  mood  seems  to  have  been  originally  preferred 
for  tragedy  (Aiksnaus,  14,  p.  684) ;  it  waa  aometimes 
combined  with  the  Mixo-Lydian  {PbU,^  de  Jfi».,  p. 
1136),  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
mournful  aubjecta.  The  Ionic  mood,  aleo,  waa,  from 
ita  austere  and  elevated  character,  well  aoited  to  tra- 
gedy. (AtkstL,  14,  p.  686.)  Sophoclee  waa  the  first 
who  set  choral  odes  to  the  Phrygian  mood.  Euripi- 
des introduced  the  innovationa  of  Timotheos,  fot 
which  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Ariatepbanea  in  the 
Rana. — ^The  choruses  were  all  trained  with  the  great- 
est care  duriiw  a  length  of  time  before  the  day  of 
conteat  arrived.  Each  tribe  felt  intensely  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  one  furnished  by  ita  Choragoi ; 
and  the  Ghoragi  themaelves,  animated  with  all  the  eo- 
ergiee  of  rivalry,  apaied  no  expense  in  the  instruction 
and  equipment  ot  their  reapective  choniees.  They 
engaged  the  most  celebrated  choral  performers,  sin- 
pl^M  the  ableat  xopodi660Ka^  to  perfect  the  chor- 
isters  in  their  music  and  dancing,  and  provided  sump- 
tuous dresses  and  omamenta  for  their  decoratioD. 
The  first  tragic  poeta  were  their  own  xopodidaotsaXou 
^schyloa  taught  hia  chorua  figure-dancea. 

7.  Scenic  Dresses  and  Ornaments 

In  the  first  age  ef  the  drama,  the  rode  perfonnera 
disguised  their  facea  with  wine-lees,  or  a  apecies  of 
pigment  called  Parpaxeiav.  {Schol.  ad  Aristopk., 
Eq.t  880.)  ^schyhis,  among  his  many  improve- 
ments, introduced  die  maak,  firat  termed  irpooomv, 
and  subsequently  npoouieelov.  The  maak  was  made 
of  bronxe  or  copper,  and  waa  ao  constructed  as  to 
give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  enable  the  actor 
to  make  himself  heard  by  the  most  distant  spectatois. 
This  was  effected  by  connecting  it  with  a  tire  or  peri^ 
wig  {mfvUtt,  fevoKii),  which  covered  the  head,  and 
left  only  one  passsge  for  the  voice,  which  was  gen- 
erally circular,  converging  inward,  and  from  ita  sbspe, 
and  ita  being  lined  with  braaa,  reaembled  the  opening 
of  a  apeaking  trumpet.  The  voice,  therefeie,  might 
be  said  to  sound  through  this  opening,  and  hence  the 
Latin  name  for  a  mask,  persma^  a  personando.  (AuL 
Gell.,  6,  7.)  These  maaka  were  of  variooa  kinds,  to 
expreee  every  a^  sex,  country,  condition,  snd  eeO' 
plexion ;  to  which  they  were  aeaimilaled  with  the 
gieateet  akiU  and  nicety.  (Jtii.Potf.,4, 1S&)  With 
equal  care,  the  dreases  of  the  aetora  were  adapted  to 
the  charactera  repreeented.  Goda,  heroea,  sstyn. 
kings,  eoothsayera,  aokliera,  huntera,  peassnts,  elaves, 
pimps,  and  paraaitea,  yoonir  and  old,  the  prosperoos 
and  the mfortaiate,  weie  aU  anayed  in  their  appnpn^ 
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at«  vMtmenti ;  Mch  of  which  Jnlttw  PoUqz  has  tm^ 
antely  and  minately  described  in  a  chapter  devoted 
ta  the  subject.  Thia  writer  divides  the  tragic  masks 
alone  into  twenty-six  clasaea  (4,  133,  9eqa.).  The 
comic  masks  were  moch  more  numerous.  He  speci- 
fies only  four  or  five  kinds  of  Satyric  masks.  Most 
of  the  male  wigs  were  collected  into  a  foretop  ( j/xof ), 
which  was  an  angular  projection  above  the  for^iead, 
shaped  like  a  A,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
KfxMfhnf  of  the  old  Athenians.  {Jul.  Poll,,  4,  133. 
— Thucyd,^  1,  6.)  The  femalo  masks,  however,  were 
often  surmounted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  object 
of  thia  projection  was  to  give  the  actor  a  height  pro- 
portioncNd  to  the  aize  of  the  theatre,  an  object  for  which 
the  cothurnus  was  also  intended.  It  appears  from 
Pollux  (4,  141)  that  the  maaks  were  coloured ;  and 
the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting  bronze  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  esteem  in  the  time  pf  ^schylas. 
{Mtchyl,  Agam,,  ei»3.—  Weieker,  Naehlrag.y  p.  42.) 
•^Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Greek 
manner  of  actin^^  from  our  own,  was  the  probable  neg- 
lect of  everythiD^  like  by-play  and  making  poinUt 
which  are  so  efiective  on  the  modem  stage.  The 
distance  at  which  the  spectators  were  placed  would 
nrevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and 
hearing  those  low  tones,  which  have  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modem  actor.  The  mask,  too,  precluded 
all  attempts  at  varied  expression ;  and  it  n  probable 
that  noibiug  more  was  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  recitation. — The  buskin,  or  eothumuM  (ko- 
Sopvoch  was  the  ancient  Cretic  hunting  boot.  For 
tragic  use  it  was  soled  with  several  layers  of  cork,  to 
the  thickness  of  three  inches.  It  waa  laced  op  in  front 
as  high  as  the  calf,  which  kept  the  whole  tight  and 
firm,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sole. — It  was  not  worn 
by  all  tragic  characters,  nor  on  all  occasions.  Aga* 
memnoD  is  introduced  by  iEschylus  in  sandala.  The 
sandal  raised  by  a  cork  sole  was  called  SftSauic*  The 
ladies  and  the  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
the  latter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole.  These  buskins 
were  of  various  colours.  White  was  commonly  the 
colour  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors.  Those  of  Bacchus 
were  purple.  Slaves  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
■ock,  which  was  also  the  ordinary  covering  for  the 
foot  of  the  comic  actor. — As  the  cork  sole  of  the  co- 
thornus  gave  elevation  to  the  stature,  so  the  xoATruytio, 
or  stuffings,  swelled  out  the  person  to  heroic  dimen- 
sions. Judiciously  managed,  it  added  expansion  to  the 
chest  snd  shoulders,  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 
—The  dresses  were  very  various.  There  was  the 
XtTuv  nodiip^f  for  gods,  heroes,  and  old  men.  That 
for  hunters,  travellers,  and  young  nobles  and  warriors 
when  unarmed,  was  shorter,  and  sat  dose  to  the  neck. 
The  girdle  for  heroes  was  that  called  the  Persian.  It 
waa  -very  broad,  made  of  scarlet  stufi^  and  fringed  at 
the  lower  edge.  Goddesses  and  ladies  wore  one  broad 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gold.  The  avpfta  was  a  long 
pniple  robe  for  queens  and  princesses,  with  a  train, 
which  swept  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve 
waa  broidered  with  white. — ^The  Xvariff  was  a  short 
train  with  short  sleeves  drawn  over  the  x^rciw  irod^- 
fii(.  Slaves  wore  the  IfmrtoVf  a  kind  of  short  shirt, 
or  the  i^ofuci  a  shirt  with  only  one  sleeve  for  the  right 
arm ;  the  left  waa  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Herdsmen 
and  ahepheids  were  clad  in  the  Si^ipa,  a  kind  of  goat^ 
akin  tunic  without  sleeves.  Hunters  had  the  Ifidrimf, 
and  a  short  horsemen's  cloak  of  a  dark  colour.  If 
Ihey  were  great  personsges,  the^  were  dressed  in  a 
tunic  oi  deep  scarlet,  with  a  nch  and  embroidered 
mantle.  Warriors  were  anayed  in  every  variety  of 
anaonr,  with  hehnets  adorned  with  plumes.  The  pal- 
la  or  mantle  for  heroea  was  ample  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  person.  So  lar^  also,  was  the  ladies'  n^ 
wAov,  of  fine  cloth,  embroidered.  Matrons  w<»re  tlus 
pefdom  fastened  veil-like  on  the  head ;  virgins,  clasped 
oo  the  abonlder.    The  peplom  of  a  quMn  wm  like 


that  aeaigiied  to  Jono,  deeked  with  ffolden  atsn  and 
iastened  behind  the  disdem.  The  £es8  of  the  gods 
waa  particularly  splendid.  Bacchos,  for  instance,  was 
represented  in  a  safion-coloored  inner  vest,  rich  with 
purple  figures  and  flittering  wi&  golden  stars,  and 
falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  vest  was 
girt,  female  fashion,  high  up  under  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple  aet  with 

Sid  and  jewels.  Over  this  inner  robe  was  thrown 
9  palls,  of  purple  also,  and  such  was  the  colour  oX 
his  buskins.  The  comic  dresses  were,  of  conrse, 
chiefly  those  of  ordinary  life,  except  during  an  occa- 
sional burlesque  upon  the  tragic  eouipment.  {Thea^ 
Wt  of  thi  Greeka,  p.  1,  sei/;.,  Sd  ed. — DewUdscnf 
Theatre  of  iU  Greeks,  p.  132,  ae^q.) 

Trkbji  ('aTwn.)t  I.  (or,  more  correctly,  Thebe, 
6769),  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adramyttium,  and  call* 
ed,  for  distinction*  sake,  Hypoplakia.  This  nsroe  it  re- 
ceived from  the  adjacent  district,  which  was  styled 
Hypoplakia,  becanae  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Plakoa 
{wm  and  IIAaxof).  As  regards  the  existence,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  ad  JL,  6,  896.)  Thebe  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Cilix.  {Diod, 
Sie.9  5,  49.)  It  was  the  native  city  of  Andromache, 
and  waa  taken  and  deatroyed  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war.  It  never  rose  from  its  rums;  but  the 
name  remained  throughout  antiquity  attached  to  the 
surrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  often 
ravaged  ami  plundered  by  the  different  armies  whom 
the  events  of  urn  brought  into  thia  part  of  Asia, 
(X«i.,  Anab.,  7,  8,  A.-^Polyb.,  16,  1,  7.— «.,  21,  8, 
13.— Lte.,37,  IB.'-Pomp.  Mel.,  1,  18.)— II.  (and 
Thebe,  ^^601  and  69^>  mere  frequently  the  former), 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  situated  near  the  river 
Ismenus,  and  in  a  nertheastero  direction  from  Platea. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad- 
mns,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmcia,  which  in  after 
times  waa  confined  to  the  citadel  only.  Lycophron, 
however,  who  terms  it  the  city  of  Calydmns,  from  one 
of  its  ancient  kings,  leada  na  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Gsdmus  (v.  1209).  Non- 
nus  sffirms  that  Cadmus  called  this  city  Thebes,  after 
the  Egyptian  one  of  the  same  name.  {Dumye*,  6,  86.) 
He  also  reporu  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  wall* 
and  ramparts  (5, 60),  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the  ac- 
coonta  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writers^ 
who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zethus.  {Horn.,  Od.,  1 1 ,  262. 
— £ttrtp.,  PAdsn.,  842.--from.,  Hymnm  Apei.,  225..)— 
Having  already  mentioned  much  of  what  is  common  to 
Thebes,  in  the  general  history  of  Bceotia,  it  will  be  here 
sufficient  to  notice  briefly  those  events  which  have 
peculiar  reference  to  that  city. — Besieged  by  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Polynices,  the  Thebans  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  attacks,  and  finaUy  obtained  a 
signal  victory ;  but  tho  £pigoni,  or  deseendants  of  the 
seven  warriors,  having  raised  an  amy  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this 
occasion  taken  by  aasault  and  sacked.  {Pauaan.,  9» 
9.)  It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  (Grecian  army 
under  Pausanias,  afUr  the  battle  of  Platsa;  but,  on 
the  sonender  of  those  who  hid  proved  themselves 
most  zealous  partiaans  of  the  Persians,  the  siege  waa 
raiaed,  and  the  confederates  withilrew  from  the  The- 
ban  territory.  {Herod.,  9, 88.)  Many  years  after,  the 
Gadmeia  was  surprised,  and  held  by  a  diviaion  of  L»- 
cedmnonian  tioope  until  they  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  place  bv  Pelomdae  and  his  associates.— Philip 
having  defeated  the  Thebana  at  Chnronea,  placed  a 
gairiaon  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al« 
exander,  they  revolted  minet  that  prince,  who  storm- 
ed their  city,  and  raied  it  to  the  ground,  B.C.  836. 
(iimon,  Exp,  Alex.,  1,  7,  seqq,^Phu.,  Vit,  Ale%^ 
6, 11.)    Twenty  yean  afteiwaid  it  was  leatorod  by 
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Ctmadaiy  wboD  the  Atbenknt  tie  ttid  to  have  g&ih 
erovsly  contribated  their  aid  in  rebuilding  tiie  walk,  an 
«2aniple  which  was  followed  by  other  pkeos.  (/W 
#aii.,  »,  7.— P/»/.,  PolU.  Freeeep,,  p.  814,  B.)  Sub- 
•equendy  we  find  that  Thebes  was  twice  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (PluL,  Vit.  Ihmetr,,  e.  89.) 
Dicearchos  has  given  a  Teiy  detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  this  great  city  about  this  period.  {Stat.t 
Or.f  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacious  Sylla. 
(PtfKfan.,  9,  7.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village.  (5^*^.,  408.)  Thebes, 
though  nearly  deserted  towards  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the 
middle  ages  {NiceLf  Aim.,  3,  p.  60.— Lsunc.,  Aim,, 
p.  S67),  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous  towns 
of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it  TAto«,  It 
letains,  however,  according  to  Dodwell,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  magnincence.  Of  the  walls  of  the 
Cadmeia  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly 
constroeted.  Th^  were  probably  erected  by  the 
Athenians  when  Cassander restored  the  town.  {ToiWt 
Td.  1,  p.  264. — Crmtntr^a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  9,  P.  S83, 
«e^^.)— III.  Phthiotics,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  tae  die- 
trict  of  Phthiotis,  situate,  according  to  Polybios,  about 
800  stadia  from  Larissa,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  In 
a  miliury  point  of  view  iu  importance  was.ffrsat,  as 
it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  liiessaly. 


from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrius,  Pherai,  and  Pharsalos. 
Sir  W.  Gell  describes  some  ruins  betwieea  Armiro 
and  Volo,  which  he  suspects  to  be  these  of  this  town. 
(/A».,  p.  25S.^Cramer'9  Ane.  Qrtect,  vol.  l,p.  403.) 
-— IV.  A  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Ecypt,  the  capital 
of  Thebeis.  The  name  is  corrupted  fiom  the  Titp^  of 
the  Coptic,  which,  in  the  Memphitio  dialect  of  that 
language,  ia  pronounced  Theba.  Pliny  in  one  place 
vfrites  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  singular :  **  Thehe 
fcrtarwAi  centwii  nobUie  frma^*  (5,  9).  The  appella- 
tion of  Diospolis,  often  applied  to  it  by  the  Greeks, 
ii  a  translation  of  Amunet,  or  "  the  abode  of  Am- 
moD,"  who  represents  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  Another 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  was  Hecatompylos, 
which  will  be  considered  below.  The  origin  of  this 
great  city  is  lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  fable.  By 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  was  at  first  a  sacerdotal  establiahment,  con- 
nected with  commereial  operations,  like  so  many  of 
the  early  cities  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  gradually  attained 
to  its  vast  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  additions 
made  by  successive  monarchs.  The  Esyptians,  how- 
aver,  according  to  Diodorus  (1,  60),  believed  Thebes 
to  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth ; 
and,  in  truth,  we  have  no  account  at  the  present  day 
of  any  of  earlier  origin.  Its  most  flourishing  period 
appears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of  Memphis, 
when  Thebes  was  the  capiul  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college 
in  the  land.  It  must,  from  its  very  situation,  have 
been  the  middle  point  for  the  <$aravan  trade  to  the 
south,  and  through  it  passed,  very  probably,  all  the  pro- 
ductions and  wares  of  Asia.  Homer,  therefore,  who 
describes  it  as  a  powerful  city,  containing  a  hundred 
gates,  most  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Pboe- 
nicians  engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is  idle  to 
auppose  that  tbe  poet  himself  had  been  there  in  person, 
when  of  tbe  rest  of  Egypt  he  knew  nothing  but  tbe 
mare  name,  and  bad  but  a  confused  idea  even  of  the 
Medtteiraoean  coaat.  The  poet  informs  us  that  out 
of  eaeh  these  100  gates,  Thebes  could  send  forth  900 
ehariots  to  oppose  an  enemy :  an  evident  exaggerap 
tkm,  either  originating  in  his  own  fancy,  or  received 
from,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Phmnioian  tmdars.  It 
is  to  its  numerous  porUla  that  the  epithet  of  Hsealom- 
fi^  {»  hundred-gated")  refen.  As  the  city,  how- 
aver,  eontiaiy  to  the  usual  belief;  waa  oavcr  aononudad 
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by  walls,  theaa  falaa  or  portala  nmal  either  bo  ihaaeof 
its  numerous  palaces,  or  eke,  and  what  is  more  prate- 
ble,  tbe  openings  in  the  great  cireus  or  hippomme, 
that^waa  in  the  neighbooTMod  of  the  city.  This  cimn 
enclosed  a  space  of  9000  metres  ia  length  and  1000 
in  breadth,  and  was  soireunded  with  triumphal  stiue- 
turee  that  gbrioasly  announced  the  approach  to  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Egypt.  Tbebee  sank  in  importaoeo 
when  Lower  Egypt  began  to  be  more  thickly  inhabited, 
and  the  new  capiul  Memphis  arose.  A  second  and  a 
third  sacerdotal  college  were  established  in  the  same 
quarter  ;  hither;  too,  trade  and  commereial  intercourse 
of  all  kinda  directed  their  course,  and  Thebes,  in  conao- 
(juence,  became  almost  a  deserted  city  compared  with 
its  ibmer  splendour.  It  still  remained,  however,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  a  oirenmslance 
which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  tolerablo  populatioD,  until 
the  fury  of  Cambyses,  or,  more  c<»rect}y  speaking, 
his  religious  fanaticism,  destroyed  most  of  its  priest- 
hood, and  overthrew  its  proudest  structures.  From 
this  period  it  rapidly  declined.  Herodotus  visited  the 
city  during  the  Persian  government  of  Egypt,  snd 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Zeus ;  but  his  sflence  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  city  must  sl- 
ways  remain  an  enigma.  Diodonis,  who  speaks  of 
Thebes  as  of  a  city  already  in  rains,  takea  paitieular 
notice  of  four  principal  templee.  He  mentions  ephinz- 
es,  colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrancee,  porticoes, 
pyramidal  gateways,  and  stonee  of  astonishing  mag^ 
nitude  which  entered  into  their  strociore.  In  the  do- 
acriptioBs  given  by  modem  tnvellefs,  these  monu- 
ments are  still  recognised.  Browne  tells  na  that 
'*  there  remain  lour  immense  temples,  yet  not  so  mag- 
nificent nor  in  so  ffood  a  state  of  preservation  as 
those  of  Dendorah."  Norden  remarka,  **  It  is  sur- 
prising how  well  the  gilding,  the  ultrarmarinc|,  and  va- 
rious other  coloun  still  preserve  their  kwilliancy." 
He  speaks  also  of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  col- 
umns are  still  standing ;  of  platforms,  preserved  gal- 
leries, and  other  remams  of  antioutty,  which  ho  has 
represented  in  his  plates,  and  which  he  thinks  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to  bo  the 
same  that  are  mentionod  by  Philostratils  in  hia  ac- 
count of  the  temple  of  Memnon.  No  description  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  wonden  of  antiquity, 
both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number  and  their  gi- 
gantic sise.  Their  fmrm,  proportions,  and  coostnic- 
tion  are  almost  as  astonishing  aa  their  magnitoda 
The  mind  is  lost  in  a  maas  of  colossal  objects,  evca^ 
one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  its 
whole  attention.  On  the  weetem  side  of  the  river 
stood  the  lamed  Memnonium  ;  here  also  are  number* 
leas  tombs  in  the  form  of  subterraneous  ezcaTstioos, 
and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the  state  of 
mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of  pa- 
pyrus and  other  ancient  curiosities.  These  have  been 
the  subjeot  of  anient  research  ;  and  the  trade  of  dig- 
ging for  tombs  and  mummisa  beinff  found  gainful,  haa 
been  resorted  to  by  numerous  Aruw  belonging  to  the 
place.  With  reepoct  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found 
in  wooden  cases  shaped  like  the  honmn  body.  These 
belong  to  persons  superior  to  the  lower  mnk,  hot 
differing  from  one  another  In  the  auantity  and  qotiixf 
of  the  linen  in  which  the  body  had  been  wmppsd. 
The  mummies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  found  with- 
out  any  wooden  covering,  andvmpped  in  the  eoarsest 
linen.  These  differ  flrom  the  farmer  alao  in  being  oft- 
en accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyraa,  on  which 
Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  tbe  Uvea  of  the 
decaased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
was  carved  on  the  caaee  of  the  more  opulent.  These 
eases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  aycamore,  hot  Toy 
different  from  one  another  wiUi  respect  to  plsimiess  or 
ornament.  Sometimea  there  an  one  or  two  inner 
cases  besides  the  outer  one.  Leavea  and  flowem  of 
acacia  aro  oftop  found  loapd  tha  body^  and  aomatimas 
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hmpt  of  MpUtom  dwot  two  pooMs  in  itMbL 
ThB  ette  it  covtnd  with  a  cmmiiI  rasmnbUog  ]mm- 
tof  of  Paria,  in  which  vaikms  figana  aia  eaat.  Tba 
whola  ia  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  groond,  on 
whiefa  are  hieroglyphics  and  dgoraa  of  gfeOD.«-^Bat  to 
ratnm  to  the  ruin  of  Thebea :  on  the  eaat  aide  of  the 
Nile,  at  Kanme  and  Lusor,  amid  a  mnltitode  of  tem- 
plea,  there  are  no  tomba ;  theae  are  confined  to  the 
west  hank.  An  iron  aickle  waa  lately  foand  under 
one  of  the  huried  atatnea,  nearly  of  the  ahape  of  thoae 
wluch  are  now  in  nae,  thouch  thicker ;  it  ia  aopposed 
to  have  lain  there  since  the  invasion  of  Gambyeea, 
when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  the  auperatitious  to 
save  them  from  destraetion.  Belzoni  and  others  un- 
oevered  and  carried  away  many  apecimena  of  thaae 
antique  remains,  auch  as  aphinzea,  obdiska,  and  stat- 
ues. On  thia  aame  aide  of  the  river,  no  palacea  or 
traces  of  ancient  human  hahitatlona  are  met  with ; 
whereaa,  on  the  wealern  side,  at  Medimt  Abw,  there 
«n  not  only  propylaa  and  temples  highly  valued  by 
•he  antiquarian,  but  dwelling-houses,  which  seem  to 
point  out  that  place  aa  having  been  once  a  royal  reai* 
donee.  (Afonnerf,  Gwgr.^  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  334, 
ttqq.'^WUkiiwm^  Topogrmpky  of  TAtf^ar,  London, 
1836,  8vo.) 

TbbbZis,  I.  the  southernmost  division  of  Bgypt,  of 
which  Thebes  was  the  capiul.  {Vid.  iEgyptus,  page 
87,  col.  1,  §  4.)— II.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Statins. 
iVid.  Statins.) 

Thbbb.     Vid,  Theha. 

Trbbb,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheitt. 
She  assasainated  him.  ( Vid.  Alexander  I.,  page  100, 
col.  2,  ^  6.) 

Trbmis,  the  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law.  This 
deity  appeara  in  the  Iliad  among  the  inhahitanta  of 
Olympus  (iZ.,  15,  87.— 16.,  20,  4);  and  in  die  Odya- 
aey  (2,  68)  she  is  named  as  presiding  over  the  aasenip 
blies  oi  men,  hut  nothing  is  said  respecting  her  rank 
or  oriffin.  By  Hesiod  (TA«fl^.,  186,  001,  9Bqq.),  she 
ia  said  to  be  a  Titanesa,  one  of  the  daughtera  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  have  borne  to  Jupiter  the 
FUee,  and  the  Seaaona,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  the 
natural  progeny  of  Law  (Oe^<c),  and  all  deities  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  In  Pindar  and  the  Homeridan 
hymns,  Themis  sits  by  Jupiter,  on  his  throne,  to  give 
him  counsel  Themis  is  said  to  have  succeeded  her 
mother  Earth  in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phmbe, 
who  gave  it  aa  a  natal-giu  unto  Phsbus  ApoUo.^- 
Welcker  says  that  Themis  is  merely  an  epithet  of 
Earth.  (Tn7.,  p.  30.)  Hermann  also  makea  Themis 
a  physical  being,  rendering  her  name  StaliiM ;  while 
BoUiffer,  wiUi  apparently  more  justice,  says,  "  She  is 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personification  of  a  vii^ 
toe."  {KunBt'Mytkd.,%,llO.'^KeiglUUy'M  MyihoUh 

^,  P-  1»« ) 

Thbmisot BA,  a  city  of  Pontus,  capital  of  a  diatrict 
of  the  same  name.  The  town  of  Themiscyra  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  very  early  origin.  Scylaz  men- 
tions it  as  a  Grecian  state,  and  Herodotas  aho  speaks 
of  it.  {Seylax,  p.  9i. offered,,  4,  66.)  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon ;  whereaa  Ptolemy  locatea  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  Themiscyra,  that  is,  more  inland.  This 
place  appears  to  have  heen  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  Mithradatic  war.  {Appian,  B.  MUhrad.,  c.  78.) 
Hence  Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  Mela 
merely  states,  that,  in  the  territory  around  the  Ther- 
modon, there  once  stood  en  ancient  city  named  The- 
Buscyra  (1,  10).  It  ia  rather  surprising  that  many  of 
the  ancient  writers,  snd  among  them  oven  .Aachylus, 
nevnr  use  the  name  Themiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but 
always  as  designating  a  plain.  (.£mA.,  Prom,  K., 
740.  ^-Compare  Stapi.  Byt.y  i.  v.  X66iaia.^Apol- 
lei.,  2,  b.-^ApoU.  Bkod.,  2,  870.)  Diodorua,  how- 
ever, BDakes  the  fonnder  of  the  Amaionian  nalion  to 
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htvobttiUthif  eilyontheThexiiiodon(f,44).  Litho 
plains  of  Tliemiseyra  the  Amasona  wero  said  to  bav^ 
fonnded  a  powerfnl  kiiiffdom.  Have  tbev  were  coo- 
quered  hv  Hefcules,  and  many  alain.  The  foUowers 
of  Herenlesi  on  retiring  from  their  coun^,  took  wit^ 
them  on  board  their  veaaels  as  many  Amasona  aa  they 
conld  find  alive ;  these,  however,  when  at  sea,  roao 
upon  the  Greeks,  aa  is  said,  alew  them  to  a  man,  and, 
being  ignorant  themselvea  of  navigation!  were  carried 
hv  ths  winds  and  tho  wavea  to  Qiemni  on  the  Paloe 
Mwotia,  and  their  name  still  lingered  in  fable  for  many 
ages,  in  connexion  with  the  regiona  of  Caucasus. 
(Asrmi,  4,  110.— Jtfinmer/;  Gaogr,,  vol  6,  pt.  2,  p, 
448.) 

TbbmIson,  a  celebrated  ph^rsician,  born  at  Laodi* 
cea,  and  the  pupil  of  Aaclepiades.  He  established 
himself  at  Rome  about  00  B.C.  Themison  wished  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  the  empiric  system  and 
dogmatism.  This  middle  course,  or  mtikod,  he  be* 
lieved  he  had  discovered  in  the  theory  of  his  nsaster. 
He  became,  therefore,  the  founder  of  the  acfaiool  of 
Meihodi9f$,  which  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  pre* 
ciaion  into  the  system  of  Asclepiades.  Themisoii 
taught  that  there  exista  not  onW  in  the  vessels,  but, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  parta  of  the  human  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  the  source  of  all  maladies. — He 
was  the  first  practitioner,  also,  that  made  use  of  leechi 
ea,  which  he  upplied  to  the  tamples  in  disoideis  of  the 
head.  {SelM,  Hut.  lU.  Gr„  vol.  6,  p.  388.-^(S^«9it 
gd.  Hist,  de  la  Med,,  vol,  2,  p.  20,  segq,) 

Trbmistius,  a  celebrated  orator  ^  philosopher  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  nv 
tive  of  Paphlagonta,  but  paased  the  greater  pert  of  hia 
daya  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favoof  with  the  Emperor  Conatantius,  who  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  senator.  He  stood  high  also  in  the 
estimation  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Con* 
atantinoplei  and  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  him.  He  waa  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  suoi* 
ceesors  of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosius  the  Great^ 
who  confided  to  Themistius,  although  the  latter  was  a 
pagan,  the  edocatioB  of  his  son  Arcadios.  He  wae 
employed,  also,  in  variooa  public  matters,  and  on  aev* 
end  embsissiee.  Themistius  was  the  mastar  of  LiW 
nios  and  8L  Angnstin,  and,  what  waa  of  rare  occur* 
reoce  in  his  day,  presentad  a  model  of  religious  toler^ 
ation  and  forbearance:  heooe  we  find  an  intimate 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and  Gregory  of 
Nasiantus,  and  the  latter  atyling  him  **  the  king  of  el- 
oquence" {BtuxtXevc  Xdyiip),  Themiatius  reaided  for 
aome  time  also  at  Rome,  and,  both  in  this  city  aa  well 
aa  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  systems  of 
Pythagoraa,  Plato,  and  Ariatotle,  but  more  particularly 
the  lattar.  He  received  no  fees  from  his  auditors ;  on 
the  contrary,  thoo^  not  rich  bimaelf,  he  was  liberal  in 
miniatering  to  the  necessities  of  his  less  wealthy  fol* 
lowera.  The  public  diacourses  which  remain  to  us  of 
this  orator,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  w<»ks,  justify 
the  high  opinion  which  hie  contamporariea  entertained 
of  him.  Aia  sWle,  formed  by  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Plato,  ia  markea  b^  great  perapicoity,  elegance,  and 
eweetness ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  wanting 
in  atrength  and  energy*  Although  the  greater  part  of 
hia  discourses  have  for  their  subject  the  prajses  of  em^ 
perors,  and  although  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  itself 
ooth  urid  and  devoid  of  interest,  yet  Themistius  hsf 
Bncceedod  in  attracting  the  attention  of  his  readera  by 
the  numerous  allosipns  which  be  makea  both  to  the 
mytholo^  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
instructive  examplee  which  he  dmws  ^m  the  worke 
of  the  ancient  pnilosophers, — ^A  memorable  instance 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Themietius  is  related  by  ecole- 
aiaatical  historians.  The  Emperor  Yalena,  who  fk- 
voured  the  Arian  party,  inflicted  many  hardships  and 
snfferinga  npon  the  Tpnitarians,  and  daily  threatened 
than  with  atiU  glOBter  eoreritiof.     Themistioe,  t^ 
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whom  these  meastnree  were  ezeeedb^y'diBpleftsiiig, 
addressed  the  emperor  upon  the  sabject  in  an  elo- 
qoent  speech,  in  which  he  represented  the  diversity  of 
opinions  among  the  Christians  a&  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  and  plead- 
ed that  this  diversity  coald  not  be  displeasing  to  God, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worshipping  him 
with  true  piety.  By  these  and  other  arguments  Tbe- 
mistius  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trin- 
itarians with  greater  lenity. — Themistias  illustrated 
several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  the  Ana- 
lytics, the  Physics,  and  the  Book  on  the  Soul. — Of 
his  discourses  Photios  enumerates  thirty-six :  we  have 
only,  at  the  present  day,  thirty-three,  and  one  other,  the 
thirty-third,  in  a  Latin  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
entire  remains  of  Themistius  appeared  from  the  Al- 
dine  press  in  1634,  fol.  Of  the  orations,  the  best  edi- 
tion used  to  be  that  of  Petavius  (Patau),  PariMt  1684, 
foL ;  but  now,  for  the  text  of  Themistiua,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Dindorf,  Cnobloeh,  1833,  8vo. 

Thbmistoclks,  a  celebrated  Athenian  aUtesman 
and  leader.  His  father  Neocles  was  a  man  of  high 
birth  after  the  Athenian  sUndard,  but  his  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  and,  accorduig  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  a  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec* 
dotes  related  of  his  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness ;  of  his  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  use- 
ful knowledge ;  of  his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  which 
already  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  education  ;  of  his 
profusion  and  bis  avarice ;  of  the  sleepless  niflhta  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  or  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way ;  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  sreat  objects,  and  form- 
ed to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable 
of  being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrsssed  by  scraplee, 
or  deterred  by  difficulties.  The  end  he  aimed  at 
was  not  merely  the  good  of  his  country,  still  less 
was  it  any  petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  life  was  to  make  Athens  great  and  pow- 
erful, that  he 'himself  might  move  and  command  in  a 
large  sphere.  The  genius  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  warrant^  this  noble  ambition,  and  it  was 
marvellously  suited  to  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  facnity 
of  his  mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, waa  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  every 
•object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situations  and  sudden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences. 
Such  were  the  abilities  which,  at  the  period  when  he 
came  forward,  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  At  the  time  when  Themistoclee  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens,  an- 
other man  of  very  different  chancter  already  possessed 
their  respect  and  confidence.  This  was  Aristides,  son 
of  Lysimachus.  (Vid.  Aristides.)  Like  Themisto- 
clee, he  too  had  the  welfare  of  Athens  at  heart,  but 
simply  and  singly,  not  as  an  instrument,  but  as  an 
end.  On  this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  kwking  to  any 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage 
that  lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man 
of  such  a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  con- 
flict with  a  statesman  like  Themistoclee,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  was 
so  great  discordance  between  their  general  views  of 
the  public  interest.  When  Aristides,  without  having 
incurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without  beine  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  was  sent  by  tne  os- 
•  tracism  into  honourable  banishment,  because  he  had 
no  equal  in  the  highest  virtue,  his  removal  left  The- 
mistoclee in  almost  undivided  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar favour.  His  thoughts  had  long  been  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle  that  was  now  approaching.  He 
had  seen  that  Auiens  could  not  remain  stationary ;  that 
she  must  either  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  stftte, 
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rank  in  Greece :  and  this  it  was  evident  she  could  only 
do  by  cultivating  the  capacity  she  had  received  from 
nature,  and  of  becoming  a  great  maritime  power. 
«Early  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Persian  invasion,  he  had  dexterouriy  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  appropriate  the  profits  of  the  silvei^minee  at 
Laorinm  (which  they  had  hitherto  shared  among  them- 
selves) to  the  enlargement  of  their  navy.  Tet  it  was 
not  by  holding  out  the  danger  of  a  new  Peisian  inva- 
sion that  he  gained  their  consent,  but  by  appeaHiiff  to 
their  hatred  and  jealousy  of  MffUM,  which  was  stm  at 
war  with  them,  and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  bs 
able  to  cope  with  this  ibnnidable  rival,  they  boilt  a 
hundred  new  ffalle|vsr  and  thue  increased  their  naval 
force  to  two  nundred  ships ;  and  it  waa  probably  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  persuaded  to  pasa  a  d^ 
cree,  which  directed  twenty  triremee  to  be  built  eveiy 
year.  {Bdckh,  SUtaishautkalt.  der  Atk,,  S,  e.  19.) 
Whfle  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  waa  slowly 
approaching,  Themistoclee  was  busied  in  allaying  ani- 
mosity and  silencing  dispotee  among  the  Grecian  cit- 
ies ;  and  when,  not  long  after  this,  the  Atbeniana, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  1^  sent  to  Belj^i  for  advice, 
he  is  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  have  influ- 
enced the  well-known  answer  of  the  oncle,  "ibat  Jove 
had  granted  the  prayer  of  his  daughter  Minerva,  and 
that,  when  all  beside  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should 
still  shelter  the  citizens  of  Athens."  This  wooden  wall, 
which  was  to  afford  the  only  refuge  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the  fleet,  which, 
since  it  had  been  increased  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  might  well  be  deem^  the  surest  bul- 
wark of  Athens.  The  elder  citizens,  however,  thought 
it  incredible  that  Minerva  should  abandon  her  ancient 
citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with 
whom  she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the  orsde 
must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns,  which  once 
fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and  that  thia,  if  repaired 
BJid  strengthened  with  the  same  materiala,  would  be 
an  impregnable  benier  against  all  assaults.  The  ex- 
istence of  Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  theee  delibcn- 
tions.  The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice.  His  keen  eye  had  probably 
caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  wero  to 
hallow  the  snores  of  Ssiamis ;  and  he  now  reminded 
his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  have  called 
the  island  the  divine  (this  term  had  been  used  in  the 
response  just  alluded  to)  if  it  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  and  was  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.  He  therefore  ex- 
horted them,  if  all  other  safegnards  ahoold  fail  them, 
to  commit  their  safety  and  Simt  hopes  of  victory  to 
their  newly-strenffthened  navy.  This  counsel  prevail- 
ed.— When  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Athena  was 
brought  to  the  Greeks  assembled  with  their  vessels  at 
Salamis,  and,  amid  the  consternation  that  ensued,  it 
was  resolved  in  council  to  retire  from  Salamia  and 
give  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  it  waa  ovring 
to  the  bold  deportment  of  Themistocles  alone  U)ai  the 
allies  were  induced  to  change  their  determinalion  and 

S've  battle  in  the  straita.  According  to  the  accounts 
at  have  been  given  of  this  transaction,  as  Themiatc^ 
dee  vras  returning  to  his  ship  from  the  councfl  in 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Salamis, 
he  was  met  by  Mnesiphilos,  sn  Athenian  officer,  who, 
on  hearing  the  issue  of  the  conference,  exclainaed  that 
Greece  was  lost  if  such  a  counsel  were  adopted ;  for 
the  allies,  if  now  allowed  to  retreat,  could  no  loiter 
be  kept  together,  but  would  be  acattered  to  their  sev- 
eral cities.  This  su|;gestion  falling  in  with  the  opin- 
ion of  Themistocles,  iMueed  him  to  return  to  the  Spar- 
tan Eurybiades  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  preesii^ 
on  him,  with  many  additiona,  the  argomenta  of  Mne- 
siphilnsy  he  penoaded  him  to  reoobtene  the  council. 
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TlieBiiftoelM  now  oraed  tlie  eommanden  to  lemaiD, 
both-  on  account  of  tne  advanUge  which  the  nanrow 
•traita  of  Salamia  gave  to  the  Greeka,  inferior  aa  well 
in  the  apeed  aa  in  the  number  of  their  ahipa,  and  alao 
becaoM,  by  ao  doing,  (hey  would  preaerre  Megar^ 
Salamia,  and  JGgina,  with  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  deposited  in  the  latter  placea.  When  he 
found  them  still  obatinate,  he  declared  that  the  Athe- 
niana,  if  their  feelings  and  intereata,  after  all  they  had 
done,  were  ao  little  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
ment, and,  taking  on  board  their  familiea,  would  aeek 
a  aettlement  elsewhere.  Thia  threat  prevailed,  and  it 
waa  agreed  to  remain ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy the  Peloponneaiana  again  were  eager  to  depart  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territoriea ;  on 
ip^ch  Themiatoclea,  to  pvcTent  the  miachiefs  he  fore- 
saw, and  partly,  alsot  with  the  double  policy  which 
marked  hia  character,  to  aecure  to  himself,  in  eaee  of 
defeat,  an  interest  with  the  conquerora,  aent  private 
information  to  the  Peraian  admiral  of  the  flight  which 
waa  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  againat  it  by  occupying  both  ends  of  the  atrait 
between  Salamia  and  the  main-land.  After  the  glori- 
ooa  day  of  Salamis,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Peraian 
fleet  had  been  pursued  aa  far  as  the  island  of  Androa, 
Themistoclea  proposed  to  continue  the  chaae,  and  then 
to  sail  to  the  Helleapont  and  break  down  the  bridge. 
£uiybiadea  opposed  nim,  on  the  ground  that  there  waa 
danger  leat  the  Peraiana,  being  rendered  despexate, 
might  yet  be  successful ;  and  the  Peloponneaiana  gen- 
erally agreeing  with  EoryUadea,  the  proposal  waa  re- 
jected. On  this,  Themistecles  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  been  moat  eager  for  pursuit,  to  acqui- 
eace ;  while,  if  we  believe  in  the  motivea  commonly 
ascribed  to  him«  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
aecure  for  himself,  m  case  of  baniahment,  a  refuge  in 
Peraia,  by  aending  a  aecret  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to 
inform  him  of  the  plan  which  had  been  propoaed,  and 
say  that  Themistoclea,  through  friendship  to  him,  had 
procured  its  rejection.  This  view  of  the  caae,  howev- 
er, can  hardly  be  the  coirect  one.  It  may  be  eaaily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Themiatoclea  loved  the  arts 
in  which  he  excelled  for  their  own  sake,  and  mi^t  ex- 
erciae  the  facultiea  with  which  he  waa  pre-emmently 
gifted  upon  very  slight  occaaiona.  In  devising  a  plan, 
conducting  an  intrigue,  surmounting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  hia  enda  without  their  knowledge  and 
againat  their  will,  he  might  find  a  delight  which  might 
eften  be  in  itself  a  suflkient  motive  of  action.  We 
should  be  led,  therefore,  to  soppoae  that  thia  waa  the 
inducement  which  caused  him  to  send  this  other  secret 
measage  to  Xerxes.  For  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  when  he  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  reputation  and  influence  among  his  countrymen,  he 
should  have  foreseen  the  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
store  for  him,  and  have  conceived  the  thought  of  pro- 
▼idinf;  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  barbariana,  to  which 
he  might  fly  if  he  should  be  (&iven  out  of  Greece,  is  a 
conjecture  that  might  very  naturally  be  formed  after 
the  event,  but  would  acarcely  have  been  thought  prob- 
able before  it. — All  Greece  now  resounded  with  the 
fame  of  Themiatoclea.  The.deliverance  just  effected 
vraa  univeraally  aacribed,  next  to  the  favour  of  the 

Sida,  to  hia  foresight  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
e  Grecian  commandera  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  the  Isthmus,  to  award  the  palm  of  individual  merit, 
no  one  was  generoua  enough  to  reaign  the  first  place 
to  another,  but  moat  were  just  enough  to  awara  the 
second  to  Themistocles.  Still  higher  honours,  how- 
ever, awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a  aevere  judge  of  Athe- 
nian merit.  He  went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch, 
invited;  wiahing,  Herodotua  saya,  to  ne  hbnoored. 
The  Spartana  gave  him  a  chaplet  of  olive  leavea  :  it 
was  the  reward  they  had  beatowed  on  their  own  admi- 
xal  Eoiybiadea.  They  added  a  chariot,  the  beat  the 
city  poasessed ;  ai)d,  to  diatingoiab  him  above  all  other 


fanigoiBn  that  had  sm  entered  Spota,  they  sont  the 
three  hnndred  knif  hta  to  eacort  him  aa  far  aa  the  bor- 
dera  of  Tegea  on  his  ratnm.  He  himself  subsequent^ 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana,  aa  the  goddeaa  of  good 
coonael. — ^Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platsa,  the 
Athenian  people  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  fami* 
lies,  and  to  rebuild  their  city  and  ramparta.  But  the 
jealouay  excited  in  the  Peloponneaiana  by  the  power 
and  apirit  which  Athens  had  displayed  waa  far  atronger 
than  their  gratitude  for  what  it  had  done  and  suffered 
in  the  common  cauae.  An  embaaay  arrived  from  Pe- 
loponneaua  to  urge  the  Atheniana  not  to  go  on  with 
their  fortifications,  but  rather,  aa  far  aa  in  them  lay,  to 
demoliah  the  walla  of  aU  other  citiea  out  of  the  Pelopon* 
neaus,  that  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  have 
no  atrong  place  to  fix  hia  headquartera  in,  as  recently 
in  Thebes.  If  this  demand  had  been  complied  with, 
Athena  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  Laee» 
dnnon.  At  the  aame  time,  it  waa  dangeroua  to  refuse, 
since  from  the  paat  conduct  of  Lacedaunon  there  was 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  it 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealouay  or  ambition; 
while  it  waa  vain  to  hope,  that  the  nulitary  force  of 
Athena,  weakened  by  the  number  of  citizena  abaent 
with  the  fleet,  would  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walla  against  the  united  strenffth  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  this  diflkttlty  Themistocles  adviaed 
them  inunediately  to  aend  away  the  Lacedsmoniaa 
ambaaaadora,  to  raiae  up  the  walla  with  the  otmoet 
poaaible  celerity,  men,  vromen,  and  children  joining  in 
the  work,  and,  chooaing  hiaBaelf  and  aome  othera  as 
ambaaaadora  to  Sparta,  to  send  him  thither  at  once,  but 
to  detain  hia  colleagues  until  the  walla  had  attained  a 
sufficient  height  for  defence.  He  waa  accordingly 
sent  to  Lacednmon,  where  he  put  off  his  audience 
from  day  to  day,  excoaing  himaelf  by  aaying  that  he 
waited  for  hia  coUeaguea,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  come.  But  when  re- 
porta  arrived  that  the  walla  were  gaining  height,  ho 
bade  the  magiatrates  not  to  treat  to  rumour,  but  to  aend 
aome  competent  persons  to  examine  for  themselvea. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  Themia- 
toclea secretly  directed  the  Atheniana  to  detain  the 
Lacedemonian  commiaaionera,  but  with  the  least  poa- 
aible show  of  compulsion,  till  himaelf  and  hia  col- 
leagues should  Tetum.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  newa  that  the  walla  had  gained  the  height 
required :  and  Themistocles  declared  to  the  Laoede- 
moniana  that  Athena  waa  already  anciently  fortified, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedemoniana  and  their 
allies  had  anything  to  do,  they  muat  do  it  aa  to  peraons 
able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own. 
The  Spartana  were  aecretly  mortified  at  their  failure, 
and  probably  not  the  leaa  ao  from  the  conaciouaneae 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandaome  one;  bat 
their  discontent  did  not  break  out  openly,  and  the  am- 
baaaadora on  each  part  went  home  unqueationed. — No 
Greek  had  yet  renaered  aervicee  anch  as  those  of  The- 
miatoclee  to  the  common  cauae ;  no  Athenian  except 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  benefits  upon  Athena 
Themiatoclea  waa  not  unconscioua  of  his  own  merit, 
nor  careful  to  auppreaa  hia  aenae  of  it.  He  waa 
thought  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he  dedicated 
hia  temple  above  mentioned  to  Diana,  and  the  offence 
waa  aggravated  if  he  himaelf  placed  his  atatue  there, 
where  it  waa  atill  eeen  in  the  days  ef  Plutarch,  who 
pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic  than  die  aoul  of  the 
man.  In  the  aame  apirit  are  aeveral  atoriea  related  by 
Plutarch,  of  the  indiacretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  his  coun- 
trymen owed  him. ,  He  would  aeem,  indeed,  not  to 
have  diaeovered,till'it  waa  too  late,  that  there  are  obli- 
gations which  neither  princea  nor  niiiona  can  eadora, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  diacharged. 
After  the  battle  of  Salamia,  and  while  the  tenors  of 
the  invasion  wen  still  fresh,  bis  influence  at  Athens 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v3^li^  lv. 
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viieimr  the  ftKendancy  of  Athmw  was  sckaowMg^ 
cd:  and  be  did  not  always  scrapie  tocoD?ert  the  gloiy 
wkh  which  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  into  a 
•onree  of  petty  profit.  Immediately  after  the  retreat 
of  Xeizea,  he  exacted  contribattofM  from  the  islanders 
who  had  sided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  price  of  di- 
verting firom  Uiem  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks.  An- 
other opportunity  for  enriching  himself  he  found  in  the 
factions  by  which  many  o(  the  maritime  states  were 
divided.  Almost  evervwhere  there  was  a  paity  or  in- 
di?idasls  who  needed  the  aid  of  his  authority,  and  were 
willing  to  purchase  his  mediation.  Themistodes,  in 
short,  aocumulatsd  eztrsordinaiy  wealth  on  a  less  than 
noderate  fiortmie.  When  his  troubles  had  commen- 
ced, a  great  part  of  his  property  was  secretly  conveyed 
into  Ana  bv  bis  firiends ;  but  that  part  which  was  die* 
covered  and  confiscated  is  estimated  by  Tbeopompus 
at  a  hundred  talents,  bv  Theophrastus  at  eighty; 
though,  before  he  engaged  in  public  afiiurs,  all  he  poe- 
eessed  did  not  amount  to  so  much  as  three  talents. 
(Ffatf.,  ViL  TkemiMt.,  c.  26.>~But  if  he  made  some 
enemies  by  hie  selfishness,  he  provoked  others,  whose 
tBeentment  proved  more  formidable,  by  his  firm  and 
ealightened  psiriotism.  Sparu  never  foisave  him  the 
shame  be  brought  upon  her  by  thwarting  her  insidious 
attempt  to  suppress  the  independence  other  rival,  and 
he  ftither  eiasperated  her  animosity  by  detecting  sod 
bsffliog  snother  stroke  of  her  srtfnl  policy.  The  Spsr* 
tans  ptopoeed  to  punish  the  ststes  which  had  aided  the 
barbarians,  or  baa  abandoned  the  cause  of  Gfreeee,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  being  npresented  in  the 
Amphictyonic  congress.  By  this  measure,  Argoa, 
Thebes,  and  the  northern  states,  which  had  hitherto 
composed  the  majority  in  that  assembly,  would  have 
been  CKcluded  from  it,  and  the  effect  would  probably 
have  been  that  Spartan  induence  would  have  propon- 
derated  there.  Themistoclea  frustrated  this  attempt 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
eooneii  to  an  instrument  in  the  hsMs  of  two  or  three 
of  ite  most  poweifii  membsrs.  The  enmity  which  he 
tJhos  drew  upon  hioaself  would  have  been  less  honour- 
sMe  to  him,  if  there  had  been  any  oround  for  a  story, 
which  apparently  was  never  heani  of  till  it  became 
current  among  some  Iste  collecton  of  anecdotee, 
from  whom  Plotaxeh  received  it :  it  has  been  popolsr 
because  it  seemed  lo  illoetrate  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  Tbomietocles  snd  Aristidss,  snd  to 
displsy  ihe  msgnsnimky  of  the  Athenians.  Themis- 
locles  ia  made  to  tell  the  Athenians  thst  he  has  some- 
thing to  propose  which  wiU  be  highly  beqeficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depote  Aristidee  to  hear  the  secret,  aiul  to  judge 
of  uie  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themistodes  discloses 
a  plan  for  firing  the  alhed  fieet  at  Pagase,  or,  acconl- 
kut  to  another  form  of  the  etory  adopted  bv  Qicero 
iOff.f  3,  11),  the  Locedsraonian  fleet  et  Gythtnm. 
Upon  this,  Aristides  repons  to  the  assembled  people 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens 
Ihan  the  counsel  of  Themistoclea,  but  nothing  naore 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  The  ^erous  people  re- 
jeet  the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  beiog 
tempted  to  inquire  in  what  it  coneisted. — ^Themi8t»> 
dee  was  gradually  supplanted  in  public  fsvour  by  men 
worthy  iiraeed  to  be  nie  rivals,  but  who  owed  their 
victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  the  towering 
pre-eminence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as  we  have 
obeerved,  seconded  them  by  his  indisceetion  in  their 
endeavours  to  persosde  Che  people  that  he  had  risen 
loo  high  above  the  common  level  io  remain  a  hannlees 
citizen  in  a  free  state :  that  his  was  a  case  which  ceil- 
ed for  the  extraordinary  remedy  preecribed  bv  the  laws 
against  the  power  end  cvestness  of  an  individual  which 
threatened  to  overiay  Uie  young  democracy.  Ho  was 
ccAdeomed  to  tcwponiy  csitely  the  stake  nvoccssof 
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cctftcicm  which  ha  had  himself  befoKc  diicetcd  I . 
Aristidee.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Aigoe,  which  he 
had  served  in  his  prosperity,  sad  which  welcomed,  if 
not  the  aavioor  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Spar- 
ta. Here  he  was  atiU  residing,  though  he  occssiooally 
visited  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Pausa- 
nias  was  convicted  of  his  treason.  In  searching  for 
farther  traces  of  his  plot,  the  ephori  found  some  psrts 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Themistodes, 
which  appeared  to  aflbid  sufiScient  mound  for  charging 
the  Athenian  with  having  shsred  nis  firiend*s  crime. 
They  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  sc- 
cuae  him,  and  to  insist  that  he  should  be  punished  in 
like  manner  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  We  bsvo 
no  reason  to  bdieve  that  there  was  any  more  eolid 
foundation  for  the  chaise  than  what  Plutarch  relates ; 
that  Pausanias,  when  he  saw  Themistoclee  banished^ 
believing  that  he  would  embrace  any  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  on  his  ungrateful  country,  opened  hia 
project  to  him  in  a  letter.  Themistodes  thought  it 
the  scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  he  was  not 
bound,  and  had  no  inducement,  to  reveal.  He  may 
have  written,  though  his  prudence  renders  it  improba- 
ble, something  that  implied  his  knowledge  of  the  soo 
cret  But  his  cause  was  never  submitted  to  an  impar- 
tial tribunal :  his  enemies  Were  in  possession  of  the 
public  mind  at  Athens,  and  officers' were  cent  with  the 
Spartans,  who  tendered  their  aasistsnee,  to  srrest  him 
and  bring  him  to  Athena,  where,  in  the  prevailing  dis- 
position of  the  people,  almost  inevitsble  death  awaited 
iuoL  This  he  foreeaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  In 
the  Pdoponnesus  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  safe 
refuge.  He  eought  it  firat  in  Corcyra,  which  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  bis  friendly  mediation  in  a  dispute 
with  Corinth  about  the  Lencadian  peninsuls,  sod  hadp 
by  his  means,  obtsined  the  object  it  contended  for. 
The  Coreyreane,  however  willing,  were  unable  to  abel- 
ter  him  from  the  united  power  of  Athens  snd  Sparta* 
and  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epiroe. 
The  Molossians,  the  most  powerful  people  of  thie  conn- 
trv,  were  now  ruled  by  a  kin^  named  Adroetos,  whom 
Themistoclee,  in  the  diy  of  his  power,  bed  thwsitod  ia 
a  suit  which  i^e  bed  occasion  to  make  to  the  Atbsni- 
ana,  and  had  added  insult  to  dissppointment.  The- 
mistodes adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  merev  of  this  hia  personal  enemy. 
The  king  was  fortunateff  absent  from  home  when  the 
atranger  arrived  at  his  gate^  and  his  queen  Phthia,  in 
whom  no  vindictive  feelinge  stifled  her  womanly  cobOp 
passion,  received  him  wim  kindneea,  and  inatrncted 
him  in  th^  meet  efibctoal  manner  of  disarming  her  hus- 
band's resentment  and  securinghis  protection.  When 
Admetus  returned,  he  found  Themistodes  seated  at 
hia  hearth,  hoklinff  the  young  prince  whom  Phthia  bad 
placed  in  his  hands.  This  among  the  Moloesiana  was 
the  most  solemn  foirn  of  eupplication,  more  powerful 
than  the  olive-hcasdi  among  the  Greeka.  The  king 
waa  touched ;  he  laised  the  suppliaot  with  an  assu- 
rance of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Athe- 
nian and  Lacedemonian  commiasionen  dogged  their 
prey  to  his  mansion,  by  refusing  to  surrender  hia  gusRst 
Themistodes,  however,  would  seem  not  to  have  in- 
tended to  fix  his  abode  among  the  Mdoeaians,  and  he 
had  probably  very  early  oonceived  the  design  of  seek- 
ing nie  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  is  aaid  to 
have  coBsultad  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  perhaps  leas  for 
a  direction  than  for  a  prstest :  the  answer  eeeaaed  te 
point  to  the  mat  kinf ;  and  Admetus,  practiaiog  the 
hospitality  of  the  heroic  ages,  supplied  his  gueat  with 
the  means  of  crossing  ovar  te  the  coast  of  tlM  ^gesn 
At  the  Macedeman  port  of  Pydna  he  found  a  mei^ 
chsnt-diip  bound  for  Ionia,  and,  after  a  narrow  eecepe 
from  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  vras  then  beaiegiqg 
Nazos,  sad  te  the  caaet  of  which  island  he  had  been 
canied  by  a  storm,  ThemisUides  was  safoly  landed  ia 
thehaiheiiref£|die«is.    it  wm  by  Jettcr  ttat  fai  fint 
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Bide  himself  known  to  Attaxenos,  wk»  wis  then  on 
the  Penita  thnme.  In  hi*  commaDication  h»  ac- 
knowledged the  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  the  tojal  hooae 
in  the  defence  of  hie  coontryt  boi  cUhned  the  merit  of 
hating  aent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  SaJamia  in  safety, 
and  of  having  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  him.  He  Tentored  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution and  exile  were  owing  to  his  sea)  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  thai  be  had  the  power 
of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  services ;  but 
he  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire 
the  means  of  disctosing  his  plans  in  peraon.  His  ro- 
qtiest  was  granted,  and  he  assidaoosly  applied  himself 
to  study  the  language  and  manners  of  <he  country,  with 
which  he  became  sufficiently  familiar  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  bis  conversation  and  addrefs, 
no  less  than  by  the  promises  which  he  held  out,  and 
the  prudence  of  which  he  gave  proofs.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  be  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  courtiers  by  the  superior  success  with  which 
he  cultivated  their  srts :  be  was  continually  by  the 
king's  side  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  king's  mother,  who  hon- 
oured him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
was  at  length  sent  down  to  tbe  maritime  provinces, 
perhaps  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow, 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  pension  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  Oriental  form ;  three  flour- 
ishing towns  were  assigned  to  him  for  his  msintenance, 
of  which  Magnesia  was  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Myus 
with  viands,  and  Lampsacus  with  the  growth  of  her 
celebrated  vineyards.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  tbe  vale  of  the  Maander,  where  the  royal 
grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  perform  the  promises  which  be  had  made  to  the 
king.  Thucydioes,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cred- 
ible. Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
most  have  felt  some  bitter  pann  when  he  heard  of  the 
rising  glory  of  Cimon.  Though  his  character  was  not 
so  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  n'eat  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdotes  :  that,  amid  the  splendour  of  bis  luxurious 
table,  he  one  day  exclaimed,  '*  How  much  we  should 
have  lost,  my  children,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined." 
It  must  have  been  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  he 
desired  his  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Attica, 
though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so  many  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remaina.  A 
(Splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  the  public 
place  at  Maffnesia  ;  but  a  tomb  wu  also  pointed  out 
Dy  the  seaside,  within  the  port  of  Pirsos,  which  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  bis  bones.  His  descend- 
ants continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
Msffuesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  they 
nor  bis  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustre  of 
his  name.  Themistocles  died  in  his  65th  year,  about 
449  B.C.  {TkirlwaWs  History  of  Greece^  vol.  3,  p. 
369,  seqq.) — ^There  are  certain  fetters  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Themistocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  These  letters*  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Athenian  commander  of  the  same  name,  but  wiUioni 
euflicient  evidence.  They  are  the  production  of  some 
one  who  has  amused  himself  with  this  species  of  lit- 
erary imposture,  and  has  placed  himself,  in  imagina- 
tion, in  the  position  occupied  by  the  conqueror  ofSal- 
amis,  after  ne  had  experienced  the  inmtitude  of  his 
eountrymen.  The  deception  is  well  kept  up.  The 
bast  edition  it  that  of  Schoettgen,  L^.,  1710,  8vo, 


mpnbltsfaod  In  1738.  Bremer's  aditioa  ie  little  Hort 
than  a  reprint  of  this,  Lemgoo.,  1776,  8vo.  (Bq^ 
iiuwm.  Lex.  Bibiiogravkt  vol.  8,  p.  661.) 

ThbooxItos,  a  eslebrated  Greek  Bucolic  poet*  a 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  wnder  Ptolemj 
Philsdelphue,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hiero  ll<  of  Syta* 
cose,  B.C.  870.  He  was  imtraeted,  in  hie  earhet 
years,  by  Ascl^friades  of  Samos,  and  Philetaa  of  Goa; 
subeequentlv  he  became  the  friend  of  Aratus,  and  pass- 
ed a  part  of  his  days  at  Aiexaodreat  and  the  iemain« 
der  in  Sicily,  it  baa  been  aoppooed  that  he  was  stia»» 
gled  by  order  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenge  for 
some  satirical  mvectives ;  but  the  passage  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  supposition  rests,  mentions  oiUy  **  the  Syca^ 
cnsan  poet,"  and  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  oar 
hard.  {Chidy  lb.,  661.)  Theocritus  distingoishod 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  and  has  carried 
Bucolic  verse  to  its  highest  perfection.  No  one  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  him,  whether 
among  the  ancienta  or  modema,  haa  been  able  to  equal 
his  simptieity,  his  naivete,  and  hie  grace.  He  ia  not^ 
however,  free  from  the  faults  of  his  age,  in  which  the 
decline  of  pore  taate  had  ah'eadv  b^ome  apparent 
His  Bucolics  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect  They 
consist  of  thirty  poems,  which  bear  the  title  of  IdyU 
(EidvXXia),  and  twenty  one  other  smaller  pieces  on* 
der  the  name  of  epimms.  The  thirty  Idyls,  how* 
ever,  are  not  all  by  Theocritus.  It  appeara  that  they 
had  been  composed  by  different  poets,  and  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grammarians.  These  thirty  pieces 
are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Bucolic  order ; 
some  appear  to  be  fragments  of  epic  poems ;  two  of 
them  would  seem  to  resemble  mimes ;  several  belong 
to  lyric  poetry.-^Theocritus  has  sometimes  been  cen- 
sored for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  aome  of 
bis  expressions.  The  latter  charge  admits  of  no  d^ 
fence.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  must  be  observ 
ed,  that  they  who  conceive  that  tbe  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  shepherds  shouki  always  be  represented,  not 
as  they  are  or  have  been  in  any  age  or  country,  bvt 
^rreatlv  embelliahed  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry.  Tbe  Idyk 
of  Theocritus  are,  in  seneral,  faithful  copies  of  nature, 
and  hia  characters  bold  aproper  medium  between  rode- 
nesa  and  refinement.— -The  "  Epithalamiom  of  Helen,** 
one  of  the  thirty,  haa  been  aupposed  to  bear  a  reaeoi* 
blsnce  to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Some  have  conelo* 
ded  from  this  that  Theocritus  waa  acquainted  with  tbo 
latter  piece.  The  discussion  is  a  veiy  intereatinoono 
for  biblical  critics ;  since,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  The* 
ocritua  knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  this  poem  did  not 
exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Theoeritoe  (Ptolemy 
Philadelphns  having  only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
translateid  into  Greek),  is  completely  refoted.  Oar 
limits  forbid  any  investigation  of  thia  subject  It  la 
believed,  however,  that  an  examinatioo  m  the  point 
will  encrln  the  conviction  that  Theoeritoe  never  saw 
the  composition  in  question. — "The  poetry  of  Thtoe* 
ritus,**  obeervee  £lton,  '*is  marked  by  tbe  strength 
and  vivacity  of  original  ^nitis.  Everything  ie  distineS 
and  peculiar ;  everythmg  is  individualized ;  and  ia 
broaght  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  and  under* 
standing  of  the  reader,  so  as  to  stamp  the  iapreesioa 
of  reality.  His  scenes  of  nature,  and  his  men  and 
women,  are  equally  striking  for  ciroumstaoce  and  vum* 
ners,  and  may  equally  be  described  by  the  epithet  pie* 
toresque.  His  humour  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  poi>* 
traiture  of  middle-rank  city-life,  where  it  abounds  wlA 
strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
times  or  national  peculiarities,  bat  soH  all  agee  and  all 
climates.  He  is  not  limited  to  rdstic  or  comic  die* 
logue  or  incident,  but  passee  with  equal  facility  to  re- 
fined and  elevated  subjects ;  and  they  wbo  have  heard 
only  of  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus,  will  be  unexpect- 
edly struck  by  the  deUcacy  of  his  thoughts,  md  the 
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richneM  and  elegance  of  his  fancy.  Wlnle  some  have 
made  coaneneas  an  objection  to  Theocritus,  others 
have  affected  to  talk  of  bis  assigning  to  bis  goatherds 
sentiments  above  their  station ;  as  if  Theocntas  were 
not  the  best  judge  of  the  manners  of  his  own  country- 
men. If  the  allusion  to  tsles  of  mythology  be  meant, 
these  were  doubtless  familiar  in  the  mouths,  and  cur- 
rent in  the  trnprovin  songs,  of  the  peasants  of  Sicily. 
They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  mawkish  modem 
theory  of  pastorals,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  what  idyls 
are,  ^nd  what  are  not,legitimate  pastorals,  mav  be  told, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  on  his  own  pastorals,  while  iron- 
ically depreciating  them  in  comparison  of  those  of 
Philips,  to  which  they  are,  in  fact,  inferior,  that  if  cer- 
tain idyls  be  not  pastorals,  they  are  something  better. 
But  the  term  idyl,  among  the  Greeks,  was  miscells- 
neous  and  general.  It  designated  what  we  call  Fugi- 
tive PoetiY :  and  such  also  among  the  Latins  are  tne 
Eidyllia  of  Claudian  and  Ausonius.  Thus,  in  Theocri- 
tns,  besides  the  country  eclogue,  we  find  under  the  title 
of  idvl  the  dramatic  town-eclogue,  the  epithalami- 
nm,  the  panegyric,  and  the  tale  of  heroic  mythology. 
The  coarse  indecency  of  sllosion  in  some  passages 
may  be  objected  to  with  better  reason ;  not  as  unsuit- 
able to  that  innocence  of  an  ideal  golden  age  which 
has  been  foolishly  thought  eBsential  to  pastoral ;  for 
the  only  pastoral  that  has  either  value  or  intelligible 
meaning  is,  properly,  a  representation  of  common  life, 
rural  manners,  and  niral  scenes  as  they  are;  but  these 
passsges  are  objectionable  in  every  sense.  They  show 
character,  indeed ;  but  it  is  character  that  were  better 
hidden :  the  depraved  grossness  of  manners  corrupted, 
and  of  human  nature  degenerated."  (Specimens  of 
the  CioisUPoeU,  vol  1,  p.  341.)— The  best  editions 
of  Theocritus  are,  that  of  Wharton,  OxotL,  1770,  S 
vols.  4to ;  that  of  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat.t  1773,  dec.,  8vo ; 
that  of  Gaisford,  in  the  Poets  Minores  {Oxon.,  1816- 
30,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  that  of  Kiesslins,  Xtpx.,  1819, 
8vo,  republished,  alone  with  Heindorf 's  bion  and  Mos- 
fihus,  by  Valpy,  LonLt  1829,  3  vols.  8vo. — II.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Consult  AtheruBut,  6,  p. 
Sai,  ed.  Sekweigh.,  vol.  3,  p.  386,  and  Schm,  Hist, 
Lit,  G^.,.vol.  3,  p.  135.) 

Thkoobotm,  I.  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Phase- 
lis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and  disciple  of 
Isoerates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies,  besides  other  works, 
of  which  some  fragments  exist.  He  was  one  of  those 
selected  by  Queen  Artemisia,  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 
ffies  on  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus ;  and,  accord- 
ug  to  one  account,  he  gained  Uie  prize  in  a  dramatic 
contest  connected  with  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
prince.  He  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  41.  <  Suid.^ 
9.  e.  Oeod^cn^r.) — U.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
rhetorician.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
ms,  and  also  historical  commentaries,  aa  well  as  oUier 
works.    {Suid.,  s.  e.) 

THioDdRA,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  (Vtd. 
Jnstinianns.) 

Thbodoebtus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Cyrrhns,  in  Syria,  A.D.  430,  and^  after 
having  favoured  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  he  wrote 
againat  that  heresiarch.  Hia  zeal  for  the  CttUiolic  faith 
rai^ered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Eutychians,  by  whom 
he  was  deposed  in  the  synod  which  they  held  at  Ephe- 
sus ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  431.  Nothins  is  known  of  his 
luther  history, except  that  he  was  alive  till  after  A.D. 
460.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  eommencinff  A.D. 
834,  where  that  of  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  439.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
Cam.,  1730,  fol.  Theodoret  beers  a  high  rank  among 
the  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  for  the  purity  of 
his  style.  Occasionally,  however,  he  abounds  too 
much  with  metapbnt.  His  work  is  rather  deficient 
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in  chronological  exactness,  yet  it  contains  many  vafv- 
able  documents,  and  some  remarkable  circumstancse 
which  other  ecclesiastical  historians  have  omitted.  He 
wrote,  besides  his  histoiy,  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, epistles,  lives  of  famous  anchorites,  dialogues, 
books  on  heresy,  and  discourses  on  Providence  and 
against  the  panns.— His  works  have  been  edited  by 
Sirmond  and  Gamier,  Paria^  1643-84,  5  vols,  fol., 
and  also  published  at  HaUe,  1769-74,  5  vols.  fol. 

Thbodorus,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  of  Anicenis, 
and  a  native  of  Cyrene.  For  the  freedom  with  which 
he  spoke  concerning  the  gods,  he  was  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  atheist,  and  banished  from  Cyrene.  He 
took  refuge  in  Athens ;  but  his  impiety  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  Demetrius  Phalereus  in- 
terposed in  his  fsvour.  Under  his  protection  he  gained 
aocess  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Venturing, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  return  to  Athens,  it  is  relatM 
that  he  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  whether  his  of- 
fence was,  in  reality,  atheism,  or  whether  it  was  mere- 
ly contempt  for  the  Grecian  superstitions,  has  been 
much  disputed.  {Enfield,  Hist.  Pkilos.j  vol.  1,  p. 
196.)^II.  A  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  or,  as  he  is  more 
commonly  called,  of  Rhodea.  He  was  the  preceptM* 
of  Tibenus,  who  was  afterward  emperor,  and  hit  off 
his  character  so  w^ll  when  he  described  him  aa  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  Mood  (ttqA^  ckifiari  ve^vpoftivovy. 
Suidas,  however,  ascribes  these  words  to  Alexander 
of  iEgae  when  speaking  of  Nero.  {Sueton.,  Vii.  Tih^ 
c.  57.)  According  to  Qumtiiian,  Tbeodorus  wrote 
several  works  (3,  1,  18).  His  writings,  which  have 
perished,  were  recommended  by  Dio  Cbrysostomus 
as  models  of  style.  (Dio  Chrys.t  irspl  X6y.  d<rx. — 
SchSll,  Gesch.  Gr.  tdt.,  vol.  3,  p.  539.)-.III.  A  wri- 
ter  on  architecture.  (Consult  die  remarks  of  Pinder  in 
ScUa,  Gesch.  Gr.  Lit,  vol.  3,  p.  601.)— IV.  A  Greek 
monk,  sumamed  Prodromos,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century.  He  has  left  various  poems, 
only  a  part  of  which  have  been  edited.  He  is  the  ao- 
thor,  also,  of  a  very  poor  romance,  entitled  **The  Loves 
of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles.*'  Thete  is  only  one  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  that  of  Gaulman,  Pom,  1635,  8vo. 

ThbodosIa,  a  town  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Tayric  Chersonese,  called  also  Capha,  now  Cafa  or 
Feodosia,    (Mela,  3,  1.) 

Thbodosiopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Tbeodosius.  It  was  situate  east  of  Arze,  on  the  riv- 
er Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, tt  is  now  called  Hassan-Cala,  and  otherwise 
Cali-cala,  or  the  Beautiful  Castle.  (Procop.,  Pen., 
1,  10.— i<f.,  de  JEdif,  3,  5.)— II,  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previous  name 
was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  in  the 
reiffn  of  Septimius  Severus.  Hence  it  was  sometimes 
called  Colonid  Septimia  Resainesiorum.  The  mod- 
em name  Ras-axn  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  aigni- 
fies  the  fountain  of  a  river,  in  allusion  to  the  numer- 
ous springs  which  are  here.  The  ancient  name  Re- 
saina was  in  all  probability  of  similar  origin,  and  wms 
merely  retained  when  the  Roman  settlement  was  made 
here.  (Amm.  Marcell.t  33,  l^.^Bischoff  und  MSiler^ 
Wdrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  344.) 

ThkodosIos,  I.  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  I.,  whose  brave  and  skilful  conduct 
preserved  Briuin  and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  un- 
justly put  to  death  by  Gratian,  ahortly  after  the  let- 
ter's accession  to  the  throne. — II.  Flavins,  sanained 
"the  Great,*'  a  celebrated 'Roman  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  Gratian,  who  made  him  his  colleague,  and  gave 
him  the  eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  Dlyricnm. 
Tbeodosius,  thus  raised  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  speedily  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  high 
trust  committed  to  him,  that  of  restoring  the  fortanee 
of  a  falling  empire.  The  courage  of  the  Romans  ha4 
been  so  much  shaken  by  a  recent  defeat  near  Adiian* 
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I,  in  wUch  the  Eniporor  Vtlens  and  almott  two 
thirds  of  his  anny  wen  sltin  by  the  Ootht,  that  Tbo- 
odofius  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement  with  the  same  fob ;  hot,  like  another  Fa- 
bio8»  he  saTed  hie  own  foioes,  haraseed  the  enemy, 
tanffht  hie  men  that  the  Goths  were  not  inmcible,  and 
gradually  restored  to  them  their  courage,  perfected  by 
improved  discipline  and  temperate  caution.  At  length* 
Fritigem,  the  hostile  leader,  died,  and  the  Ooths,  haY- 
ittg  no  longer  a  chief  capable  of  controlling  the  haugh- 
ty subordinate  leaders  of  their  ill-compacted  confeder- 
acy, became  disunited,  and  one  by  one  submitted  to 
the  superior  skill,  policy,  and  aothority  of  Theodosios. 
Oreiat  numbers  of  them  rsceived  the  pay  and  were  in* 
corporated  into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
had  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
lemainder  voluntarily  engaged  to  defend  the  Dannbe 
against  the  Huns.  Thus,  in  about  four  years,  the 
Astern  Empire  was  rescued  from  the  most  formida- 
ble danger  by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed,  and 
seemed  once  more  in  a  stale  of  security.  While  The- 
odosius  was  thus  employed,  another  calamity  befell  the 
Western  Empire.  Mazimos  revolted  against  Gmtian, 
and  the  latter,  who  was  then  in  Granl,  having  fled  to- 
wards Italy,  was  overtaken  and  put  death  at  Logdu- 
num.  The  death  of  this  prince  left  his  young  brother, 
Yalentintan  II.,  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  though 
the  usurper  Mazimus  assumied  that  title.  Theodosius 
was  obliged  to  conceal  his  resentment  against  the 
murderer  of  his  benefactor,  not  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  Mazimus,  encouraged  bv 
die  success  with  which  his  rebellion  had  been  attended, 
resolved  to  deprive  Valentinian  of  even  the  nominal 
power  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.  Unable  to  defend 
nis  territories,  the  latter  fled  to  Theodosius  and  be- 
sought Us  aid.  Theodosius,  thereupon,  having  com- 
pleted the  pacification  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  two 
successive  engagements,  and,  his  own  troops  having 
yielded  him  up,  put  him  to  death.  Valentinian  II. 
was  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire ; 
a  throne  which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  fill  and  to  defend.  Theodosius,  after  his  triumph 
over  Mazimus,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  his  im- 
perial pupil  in  reforming  the  abuses  prevalent  in  that 
city.  This  visit  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  de- 
crees published  by  Theodosius  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  worship  at  Rome.  All  sacrifices 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  oenalties,  the  idols  were 
defied,  and  the  temples  of  tne  gods  were  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  contempt.  These  decrees  met  but  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Rome.  Having  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
East,  and  employed  himself  in  the  kindred  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  heresies  of  the  Church,  and  estab- 
lishing the  predominance  of  the  orthodoz  over  the  Arian 
party.  Valentinian  11.  had  but  a  abort  time  recovered 
possession  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  when  he  was 
mordered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  of  a  bold  and  war- 
like character,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  him.  Arbogastes  did  not  himself  assume  the 
purple,  but  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  deeming  it  more  safe 
to  possess  the  power  than  the  name  of  emperor.  The- 
odosius once  moje  prepared  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
colleague.  He  raised  a  powerful  army,  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
er, and  inflictedf  on  him  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
ffonius  was  killed  by  his  own  defeated  troops ;  and  Ar- 
bogastes,  fearing  the  Just  resentment  of  the  victor,  di^ 
by  his  own  hand.  The  whole  Roman  empire  might 
have  been  once  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
eovereign,  had  Theodoaius  been  ambitious  of  that  sole 
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dominioD.  Bot,  being  peHectly  pennaded  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  emperor  in  each  of  the  imperial  cities,  he 
assigned  to  his  younger  son  Honorios  the  sceptre  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  associated  Arcadtna  the  el^ 
der  with  himself  in  the  East.  Scarcely  had  he  com- 
pleted this  arrangement,  when  his  constitution,  which 
had  always  been  feeble,  overtasked  with  the  ezertions 
of  this  campaign  and  the  cares  of  state,  yielded  to  the 
shock,  and  he  ezpired,  to  the  universal  resret  of  the 
empire,  which  behekl  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
name  passing  sway  with  him,  iu  last  great  emperor. 
This  event  took  place  A.D.  895.  Theodosius,  at  the 
time  of  hit  death,  was  flO  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
16  years.  Few  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosios  the  Great.  His  sin* 
cere  attachment  to  Christianity,  and  the  efforU  which 
he  made  to  farther  its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  tme, 
very  materially  to  the  advancement  of  his  fame  among 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  his  subjects ;  but  Ins 
charscter,  on  other  accounts,  ezhibited  so  many  points 
deserving  of  applause,  that  even  the  most  determined 
of  his  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  snd  to  praise  the  mild  and  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  government. 
The  welfare  of  his  people  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
ruling  motive  of  his  policy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and, 
although  bred  a  soldier  and  desirous  of  military  glory, 
he  on  all  occasions  appeared  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  reputation  for  coun^e  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  ezpense  oflife  and  property.  The  great* 
est  suin,  perhsps,  which  attaches  to  his  character,  is 
the  severity  which  he  employed  in  punishtOg  a  popular 
insurrection  which  had  taken  place  at  Thessatonica. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  890.  The  origin  of  the  ca« 
tastrophe  was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the 
imprisonment  of  ^  favourite  charioteer  of  the  circus. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes,  se 
inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  murdered  their  govern- 
or  and  several  of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  man* 
sled  bodies  through  the  mire.  The  resentment  of 
Theodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  displayed  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
human. An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor'a 
name,  to  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  to  an  ezhibitioa 
at  the  circus ;  and,  when  a  great  concourse  had  assem- 
bled, they  were  massacred  by  a  bodv  of  barbarian  sol- 
diery, to  the  number,  according  to  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, of  7000,  and  to  the  highest,  of  15,000.  For 
this  atrocioua  proceeding,  Ambrose,  with  great  cour- 
age and  propriety,  refused  him  communion  for  eight 
months,  a  sentence  to  which  the  repentant  emperor 
was  compelled  to  submit.  It  ought,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosios was  inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  hie 
minister  Rofinus ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of 
passion  which  accompanied  the  fatal  order  had  been  al- 
lowed to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
it,  who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  the  repentance 
of  his  master  could  be  of  no  possible  avail  {Heih^ 
erington^s  Hutory  of  Rome^  p.  364,  $eqa. — Encydop, 
Metropd.,  div.  8,  vol.  3,  p,  338.)— 111.  The  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of  Arcadins,  emperor 
of  the  West,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age ;  but  the 
minority  of  the  prince  was  faithfully  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Anthemius,  the  prefect,  whose  ezcellent 
abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the  arduous  task  commit* 
ted  to  his  care.  But  he  found  it  ezpedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removing  jealouay,  or  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the  youne  em- 
peror, to  associate  her  in  the  manaffement  of  affairs ; 
for,  though  she  was  only  two  years  older  than  Theodo- 
sius, her  mind  was  much  more  mature  and  vigorous, 
and  in  all  respects  better  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  government.  At  the  age  of  sizteen,  accord- 
ingly, she  waa  saluted  with  the  tttle  of  Augustiu    Pnl> 
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ohtitt,  lA  fibt»  thon^  atnyed  in  iraiil*  attire*  was  dM 
odIj  individoal  amoof  the  deacendaDts  of  TlModoaiQa 
who  exhibited  anr  toEena  of  hia  manly  apiriL  She  au- 
pMrintended  al  the  aame  time  the  education  of  har 
notheri  whoae  mind  ahe  aoon  diacovated  to  be  inca« 
pable  of  riaing  aboTO  the  mere  focma  of  poliahad  life ; 
and  for  thia  reaaon  alone,  it  haa  been  candidly  auppoaed, 
ahe  limited  her  inatroctiona  to  thoae  external  obaerr- 
ancea  which  might  qualify  him  to  rq)reaent  the  ma^ 
jeaty  of  the  Eaat,  while  the  real  authority  and  pation- 
age  of  office  might  atiil  be  retained  in  her  own  haada. 
she  even  choae  a  wife  for  him  in  the  peraon  of  Eudo- 
eia,  au  Athenian  maid,  who  firat  presented  heraelf  at 
eourt  aa  a  suppliant,  and  who,  aa  the  conaort  of  The- 
odoaioa,  was  destined  to  experience  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  {Vid.  Endocia  I.)  The  reign  of  Theodo- 
8iua»  therefore,  waa  virtually  that  of  Anthemiua  and 
I'ulcheria.  The  principal  event  during  ita  continu- 
ance waa  the  invaaion  of  the  Huna  under  the  cele- 
brated Attih^  who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gatea  of  Conatantinople,  and  only  granted  peace  on 
conditions  most  favourable  to  himself  and  humilia- 
ting to  the  emoire. — ^Theodoaiua  met  his  death  by  a 
fall  from  hia  horae  in  hunting,  A.D.  450.  In  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  waa  compiled  the  Tkeodotian 
Code,  conaiating  of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Chria- 
tian  emperora,  from  Conatantine  the  Great  to  his  own 
time.  (Htineec.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  j/romn,  22.) — IV.  A 
mathematician  of  Tripolia,  in  L^dia,  who  flouriahed 

frobably  under  the  Emperor  Trigan,  about  A.D.  100. 
[e  wrote  three  hooka  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of 
which  Ptolemy  and  aocceeding  writera  availed  them- 
aelvea.  They  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  trana- 
lated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.  The  best  edition  ia 
that  of  Hunt,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1707. 

Trboonu,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
583,  and  who  attamed  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  Greek  Gnomic  poeta.  Theognia  waa 
exiled  from  Megara  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  re- 
tired in  consequence  to  Thebes,  where  he  took  up  hia 
abode.  He  waa  a  conaiderable  traveller  for  thoae  days, 
a  warm  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  aa  it  should 
aeem,  ofpleaaure  too  ;  and  hia  pithy  maxima  upon  pub- 
fie  factions  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditora, 
drinking,  dreaaing,  and  spending,  seem  the  fruits  of  per^ 
aonal  experience,  the  detaila  of  which  other  parts  of  hia 
poetry  very  sufficiently  celebrate.  If  we  understand 
Suidaa  correctly,  there  exiated  in  his  time  three  col- 
lections of  Theognidean  verse :  1.  Miscellaneous  Gno- 
mic elegies,  to  the  number  of  2800  lines.  2.  A  Gno- 
mology  of  the  aame  aortf  addresaed  to  Gymua.  3. 
Other  didactic  and  admonitory  poema. — The  total 
number  of  linea  constituting  the  mixed  masa  which 
we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Theoffnia,  incluaive  of 
the  169  new  veraea  discovered  by  Bekker,  in  1815,  in 
a  Modena  manuscript,  amounta  to  1392  or  thereabout. 
They  are  all  exclusively  in  elegiac  metre,  but  are  evi- 
dently a  farrago  huddled  together  from  the  voluminoua 
originala  anciently  exiating,  and  also,  in  numeroua  in- 
atancea,  ignorantly  interpolated  with  paaaagea  from  the 
elegiea  of  Solon  and  Mimnermus.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  immediately  obviona  to  the  reader,  that  poema,  or, 
rather,  veraea  conaiating  of  ao  many  hundreda  of  gno- 
mic coupleta  like  these,  could  no  more  be  expect^  to 
go  down  the  stream  of  time  entire  than  a  ship  without 
bolts  ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
tinuity, or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines  ;  and  inten- 
tional compilatbns  of  paaaagea,  having  a  generally  sim- 
ilar tendency,  would  almoat  ensure  the  bsa  of  alich 
parte  aa  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  larger  aelec- 
tiona.  In  the  now  exiatinff  Theognia,  Cymus  is  cer- 
Cainl]|r  the  person  principally  addressed ;  but  Potype- 
dea  is  also  not  unfrequently  named,  and  Sinioniaea, 
Onomacritus,  Clearistus,  I^amocles,  Academus,  and 
Timagoraa  are  mentioned  ^  it  ia  clear,  therefbre,  that 
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dun  haa  beta  an  titter  eonfuaioii,  and  w4 1 
take  it  aa  it  ia,  without  vainly  endeavouring  to  |Mck  oat 
and  aort  the  different  ingredienta  which  enter  into  ite 
compoaition.  (Qumrterly  JSeviaie,  No.  95,  p.  89,  asff .) 
-^Some  ancient  aothora  accuse  Theognia  of  diaaeaai- 
nating  immoral  voluptuoasneaa  in  the  goiae  of  moral 
precept.  Nothing  of  thia  kind  appeara  in  those  relica 
of  hia  poetry  which  have  reached  us,  though  little  can 
be  aaid  for  many  of  hia  notiona  of  morality.  Hia  ver^ 
aea,  indeed,  like  thoae  of  Hosiod,  were  learned  by  rote 
in  the  schools ;  but  with  this  application  of  thinn  a 
modem  moralist  would  readily  diapense.  The  verai- 
fieation  of  Thaoffuis  is  marked  in  general  by  rhyth- 
mical fluency  and  metrical  neatneaa. — The  beat  edi- 
tiona  of  Theognia  aroi  that  of  Brunck,  in  the  Pocta 
Onomiei;  that  of  Bekker,  Lips.,  1815,  8vo;  and  ea- 
pecially  that  of  Welcker,  Franco/, ,  1826, 8 vo.  {Hoff 
mann,  Lex.  Bibliogr'i  vol.  3,  p.  705.) 

Thbon,  I.  a  native  of  Smyrna,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  He  was  a  Platonbt  in  hia  tenets,  and  wrote  a 
treatiae  on  the  works  of  Plato,  ao  far  as  they  related 
to  four  branchea  of  mathematical  science ;  namely,  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.  We  have 
only  remaining  the  part  that  relatea  to  arithmetic  and 
music.  It  waa  first  published  in  1644,  with  notes  by 
Bouillaud,  Pam,  4to.  Another  edition  appeared  in 
1827,  with  annotationa  by  De  Gelder,  Lugd.  Bai.^ 
8vo. — 11.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  contemporary  with 
Pappoa,  taught  mathematics  in  the  capitol  of  Egypt, 
ana  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era.  Theon  obaerved  a  solar  and  lunar  eclipse 
A.D.  365.  We  have  from  his  pen  a  **  Commentary 
on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,"  under  the  title  of  Iw 
ovaiat  {Conferences)^  unlesa,  indeed,  this  work  ia  by 
Euclid  himaelf,  in  which  case  Theon  will  only  have 
given  a  revised  edition  of  it.  He  afterward  composed 
Commentaries  ('£^j7)^aeif>  on  the  manual  tablea  of 
Ptolemy,  on  the  Almagest  of  the  same  writer,  and  on 
the  poems  of  Aratus.  As  to  the  Commentary  on 
the  Almagest,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  labours  of 
Theon  do  not  extend  farther  than  the  firat  two  books, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  the  fifth,  on  books  6,  7, 8,  9, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.  The  conunentary  on  the  third 
book  Is  by  Nilus  Cabasilas ;  the  commencement  of 
that  on  the  fifth  by  Pappus.  The  commentary  of  The- 
on on  Euclid  is  fouua  in  the  editions  of  the  latter. 
That  on  the  Almagest  has  only  been  printed  twice ; 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  latter  work  by  Gryneas 
and  Camerarius,  Batil.,  1538,  fol,  and  separately, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  the  Abb6  Halma,  ParUf 
1821,  4to.  The  scholia  on  Aratus,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  state,  are  found'  in 
the  editions  of  that  poet.  The  commentary  on  the  ta- 
bles of  Ptolemy  was  first  given  entire  by  Halma,  Paritt 
1821.  Before  this  only  two  fragments  had  been  pub- 
lished.   {Schm,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  49.) 

ThbopbInbs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Myti- 
lene.  He  waa  very  intimate  with  Pompey,  and  from 
hia  friendship  with  the  Roman  general  hia  country- 
men derived  many  advantages.  Theopbanes  wrote  a 
**  History  of  the  ware  of  the  Romans  in  varioue  coun- 
triea,  under  the  command  of  Pompey."  Of  this  work 
there  remam  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  and  Stobsus.  Plutarch  gives  him  a  very  un- 
favourable character  for  historic  veracity.  {Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp. )-— II.  A  Byzantine  historian.  He  was  of  k  rich 
and  nob|e  family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nicepho- 
rUs,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  exiled  by  the  Em- 
perer  Leo  the  Arminian,  Theopbanes  paid  him  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  was  himself  baniabed  to  the  isle  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  Hia  Chronicle, 
beginning  where  that  of  Syncellus  terminated,  waa  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Michael  Coropalala.  It  is  val- 
uable for  its  facts,  but  displays  the  credulity  and  weak 
jtldgment  of  a  aupetatitioua  mind.    It  waa  printed  at 
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Pitii  with  a  Latin  Tetsion,  and  the  notes  of  F.  Goar, 
under  the  care  of  Combefia,  in  1685,  fol. 

TrbopbIlus,  I.  the  tssoeiate  of  Tribonian  and  Do- 
votheus  in  compiling  the  Institutes,  of  which  work  he 
has  left  a  Paraphrase  in  Greelt,  a  production  of  great 
tttility  for  the  Iwowledge  of  Roman  law.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  same  lang[aage,  on  the 
Pandects,  of  which  some  fragments  remam.  The  best 
edition  of  Theophilas  is  that  of  Kextz,  Hag.  Com., 
1751,  4to. — II.  A  physician  who  flourished  under 
Heraclius  about  A.D.  630.  He  wrote  a  treatise  irepl 
oipov  (D€  Vrinis)y  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1703,  8vo/and  1731.  The 
best  edition  of  another  work  of  his,  on  the  Human 
IVame,  is  that  of  Morell,  Paris,  1556,  8to.— III.  A 
bishop  of  Antioch,  ordained  to  that  see  in  168  or  170 
A.D.  In  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  wrote  against 
Marcion,  and  also  against  Hermoffenes,  and  he  com- 
posed other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserved. 
We  have  extant  also  three  books  against  Autolycns. 
These  works  display,  it  is  said,  the  earliest  example 
of  the  use  of  the  term  *'  Trinity,'*  as  applied  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  His  Work  against  Au- 
tolycus  was  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich, 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed,  also,  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  in  1624. 

Thbopusastcs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eresos  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  bom  B.C. 
382,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  un- 
der Alcippus,  in  his  own  country,  after  which  he  was 
*ent  by  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  to  Athens, 
and  there  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  Aristotle.  Under  these  eminent  roasters, 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  genius  capable  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accomplishment,  he  made  great  progress 
both  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  was  on  account 
of  his  high  attainments  in  the  latter  that,  instead  of 
Tyrtamns,  his  original  name,  he  was  called,  as  some 
say,  by  his  master,  but  more  probably  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, Euphrastus  ("  the  fine  speaker*^*  i^nd  subse- 
quentlv  Theophrastus  (**  the  divine  speaker").  When 
he  undertook  the  chaijge  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  he 
conducted  it  with  such  hiffh  repuUtion  that  he  had 
about  two  thousand  scholars;  among  whom  were 
Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  father  had 
intrusted  by  will  to  his  charge ;  Erasistratus,  a  cele- 
brated physician ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  re- 
aided  with  him  in  the  same  house.  His  erudition  and 
eloquence,  united  with  engaging  manners,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Cassander,  and  also  of 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt.  So  great  a 
favourite  was  he  amons  the  Athenians,  that,  when  one 
of  his  ^enemies  accused  him  of  teaching  impious  doc- 
trines,' the  accuser  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
punishment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theo- 
phrastus.— Under  the  archonship  of  Xenippus,  B.C. 
805,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Amphiclides«  obtained  a 
decree  (upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  informed),  ma- 
king it  a  capital  ofience  for  any  philosopher  to  open  a 
public  school  without  an  express  license  from  the  sen- 
ate. Upon  this  all  the  philosophers  left  the  city.  But 
the  next  year,  the  person  who  had  proposed  the  law 
was  himself  fined  five  talents,  and  the  philosophers  re- 
turned with  great  public  applause  to  their  respective 
•chools.  Theophrastus,  who  had  suffered,  with  his 
brethren,  the  persecution  inflicted  by  this  oppressive 
decree,  shared  the  honour  of  the  restoration,  and  con- 
tinued his  debatea  and  instructions  in  the  Lyceum.-^ 
Theophrastus  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  industry, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  for  his  generosity  and 
public  spirit.  He  is  said  twice  to  have  freed  his  coun- 
try from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  He  contributed 
liberally  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the 
public  meetings  of  the  philosophers,  which  were  held, 
not  for  the  sake  of  show,  but  for  learned  and  inge- 
niooa  convttsatioD.  In  the  public  achoola  he  common- 
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ly  appeared,  as  Aristotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant  diMi^ 
and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocutioo. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eightv-five.  To- 
wards the  cloee  of  his  life  he  grew  eaceediDgly  infirai« 
and  was  carried  to  the  school  on  a  eoueh*    He  ex* 

firessed  great  regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
ife ;  and  complained  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to 
sUffs  snd  crows,  to  whom  it  is  of  so  little  value,  and 
had  denied  it  to  roan,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  might 
have  been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  science ;  but 
now,  as  soon  aa  he  arrives  in  sight  of  it,  is  taken 
away.— Theophrastus  wrote  many  valuable  worke, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Hia  principal 
work  of  a  philosophical,  or,  rather,  ethical  character,  is 
entitled  'HBiKoi  Xaptucrifpet  {'*  Moral  Ckaraaers^\ 
in  thirty  chapters.  We  must  take  care  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  this  title ;  no  moral  characters  appear  in  ^ 
work,  but  the  author  merely  traces  such  as  are  of  a 
ridiculous  stamp.  Hence  Schneider,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  as  we  now  have  them, 
are  only  extracts  from  dilTerent  moral  works  published 
by  the  philosopher ;  extracts  made  at  different  timee 
and  by  different  persons.  He  founds  this  supposition 
on  the  unconnected  style  so  prevalent  in  the  "  Char- 
acters,*' on  the  forms  of  expression  which  often  occur 
there,  and  on  the  following  inscription  or  tiUe  of  a 
manuscript :  *Ek  tGv  Qeo^pdarov  XapaKT^pov  (**  £r- 
traetsfrom  the  Charaetert  of  Theophrastus^*).  This 
opinion,  however,  of  Schneider  has  found  many  op- 
ponents. More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  rel- 
ative to  the  spuriousness  of  the  prsfsce.  Its  style, 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work  and 
of  the  other  writings  of  Theophrastus ;  the  errors  in 
dates ;  the  mention  made  of  his  children ;  in  fine,  the 
passage  where  Theophrastus  is  made  to  sav  that,  af- 
ter havine  carefully  compared  the  good  and  the  bad, 
he  has  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  commit  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  life  accustomed  to  be 
pursued  by  each,  and  to  arrange  them  into  classes 
(whereas  he  merely  gives  ridiculous  characters,  and 
bis  portraits  offer  neither  vices  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tues), sll  these  circumstances  combined  make  a  very 
strong  case  against  the  authenticity  of  the  preface  ii| 
question.  The  '*  Characters"  of  Theophxastus  stand 
very  high  as  a  classic  work.  This  rsnk  is  due  to  them 
for  the  purity  of  the  style  and  its  great  nrecision,  as 
well  as  n-om  the  exactness  and  fidelit;^  of  the  portraits, 
Theophrastus  has  sketched  with  admirable  art  the  va« 
rious  figures  which  he  bad  proposed  to  represent  on  hie 
moral  canvass :  his  designs  are  executed  with  a  per- 
fect finish ;  and  his  numerous  imitators,  among  whom 
La  Bruydre  stands  most  conspicuous,  will  never  con- 
ceal from  view  and  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
beauties  of  their  original.  We  must  not,  however, 
bring  to  the  perusal  of  this  work  that  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  that  general  tone  of  feeling  which  result  from  tbo 
present  relations  of  society  ;  we  must  remember  that 
Theophrastus  selects  his  portraits  from  amid  a  licen- 
tioua  democracy.— We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Theophrastus,  **  A  hook  or  fragment  of  Metofhfsics^* 
(Tdrv  fiera  ra  ^vaucu  &noairafffi6Tio¥  i^  /9i6A<ov  d). — 
Theophrastus  is  also  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, Uepl  Alo^<feiK  ("  On  Perception'*),  trsatiofl:  of 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  understanding. 
This  worit  has  come  down  to  us,  and  also  a  commen- 
tary upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  by  Priaciaa 
of  Lydia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.-^  Porphyry, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemy,  haa 
preserved  for  us  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  second 
book  of  Theophrastus'  treatise  on  Muaie.  A  loaa 
which  we  have  much  to  regret  is  that  of  three  wotka 
of  Theophrastus  on  Laws,  which  made  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Politics.  The 
first  of  those  productions  was  entitled  Tlepll  N^^mMt 
(••  Of  Laws") ;  the  second,  N6ftav  «aTd  oroixetw  »(f 
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{"  Tyaai^fmur  hooka  of  Lanco,  in  AlphaMeal  or* 
dor'*);  and  the  third,  Uepl  Noftoeoruv  (**  Of  Legioia- 
U>rs^*)t  in  four  books.  Stobaus  cite*  a  fragment  of 
the  first  work.  Atheneaa  mentions  other  works  also 
of  Theophrastos,  on  Flotterv,  Pleasure,  Happineot, 
dec.,  which  are  now  lost. — ^IndependenUj,  however, 
of  his  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  speculations, 
Theophrastus  also  toxned  his  attention  to  Mineralosy 
and  Botanj.  As  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the 
iather  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  l^  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology 
contains  some  very  just  arrangements :  he  had  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  sexual  system  in  plants. — Of  the  nu- 
merous works  on  natural  history  written  bv  Theophras- 
tos, the  followine  alone  remain  :  1.  Uepl  fvruv  laro- 
pUic  ("  On  the  Hietory  of  PUnU"),  in  ten,  or,  nther, 
in  nine  books,  for  the  ancients  knew  only  nine,  and  the 
pretended  fragment  of  a  tenth  book,  as  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  passage  in  the 
ninth.  This  history  of  plants  is  a  complete  system  of 
ancient  botany. — 2.  Ilep^  ^vtikQv  (utiuv  {**  Of  the 
cattoet  of  Plant***),  in  ten  books,  of  which  only  six 
have  come  down  to  as.  It  is  a  system  of  botanical 
physiology.— 3.  Ile^  Aidov  {**0f  Stones**).  This 
work  proves  that,  after  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
mineralogy  retrograded. — We  have  also  other  treatises 
of  his,  on  Odowrs,  Winds,  Prognostics  of  the  Weather, 
6lc.,  and  various  fragments  of  works  in  natural  his- 
tory, on  Animals  that  change  Colour,  on  Bees,  6x. 
All  these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Pbotius. — The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus is  that  of  Schneider,  Lips.,  1818-1821,  5 
vols.  8vo.  The  treatise  on  Stones  nas  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  is  accompanied  by 
very  useful  notes,  Lond.,  1777,  8vo.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  "Charactera"  are,  that  of  Casaubon,  L. 
Bat,,  1592, 8vo  ;  that  of  Fischer,  Coburg,  1763,  8vo ; 
and  that  of  Ast,  lAps.,  1816,  8vo.  This  last,  criti- 
cally speaking,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Tbbophylactos,  I.  SiMocATTA,  s  Byzantlno  histo- 
riain.  His  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice is  comprehended  in  eight  books,  and  terminates 
with  the  massacre  of  this  prince  and  his  children  by 
Phocas.  Casaubon  considera  this  writer  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
other  works,  some  of  which  have  reached  us.  The 
best  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  Fabrotti,  Paris, 
1648,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  his  Physical  Questions 
and  Epistles  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1836,  8vo. 
-— n.  One  of  the  Greek  fothera,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1070.  Dupin  observes  that  his  Commentaries  are 
very  useful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  he  quotes  no 
forged  writings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tions on  John,  1,  31-34,  that  Christ  wrought  no  mira- 
cle in  his  infancy,  or  before  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry.  His  works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4  vols., 
1754  to  1763. 

ThiopSlis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  becaase  the 
Christians  fint  received  their  name  there. 

Thbopompos,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the 
Proclida,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  new 
regulations  he  introduced.  He  died  after  a  long  and 
peaceful  reign,  B.C.  723.— II.  A  Greek  historian,  a  na- 
tive of  Chios,  bom  about  B.C.  360.  His  father,  Dam- 
asistnins,  became  an  object  of  strone  dislike  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens on  account  of  his  attadiment  to  Sparta, 
and  was  eventually  exiled,  together  with  his  son.  Hie 
latter  came  to  Athens,  and  there  had  for  an  instructor 
the  celebrated  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  45,  Theo- 
pompos  returned  to  his  native  city,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  he  was  again  driven  out.  He  then  retired 
to  Ecrpt,  but  was  badly  received  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who 
fflgaraod  him  as  an  intriguing  and  trouble-making  man, 


and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in  ae* 
cordance  with  the  advice  of  Isocrates  that  Theopom- 
pus  undertook  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides.  He  added,  in  the  first  place,  acconling 
to  some,  an  eighth  book  to  the  work,  which  the  histo- 
rian had  left  incomplete.  After  this  he  composed  a 
Histoiy  of  Greece  ('EAA^vixd)  in  eleven  books,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  two  books.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  58  books.  Of  these  58  there  were  still  ex- 
isting 53  in  the  time  of  Photios.  The  pstriarch, 
however,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  contents  mere> 
ly  of  the  twelfth  hook,  which  embraced  the  histoiy  of 
Pacorus,  king  of  E^pt.  He  informs  us  that  the  His- 
tory of  Philip  contained  very  many  digressions,  and  that 
Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  having  caused  all  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
father  of  Alexander  to  be  thrown  out,  there  remained 
merely  what  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  16  books. 
The  ancient  writera  blame  Theopompus  for  a  certain 
hanhness  and  illiberality  in  his  remarks ;  but  Dionya- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  the  other  hand,-  praises  the 
order  and  perepicuity  that  appeared  in  his  works ;  and 
he  commends,  too,  the  long  preparatory  toll  through 
which  he  went  before  entering  on  the  composition  of 
his  work,  and  the  researches  which  he  made,  and  the 
pains  he  took  to  confer  with  those  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  some  of  the  events  that  he  described. — 
In  speaking  afterward  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philip,  Dio- 
nysius  also  makes  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to 
his  general  manner,  which  may  serve  in  some  degree, 
perhapa,  to  explain  the  charge  of  harehness  and  of  il- 
liberal feeline  accustomed  to  be  brought  against  this 
historian:  "Not  content  with  relating  whatever  has 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Theopompus  pen- 
etrates to  the  inmost  souls  of  his  principal  actors,  scru- 
tinizes narrowly  their  most  secret  intentions,  removes 
the  mask  from  them,  and  brings  forward  into  open  day 
those  vices  which  their  hypocrisy  bad  hoped  to  con- 
ceal. Hence  some  have  chaiged  him  with  calumnia- 
ting, because  he  has  blamed  lx>ldly  what  Reserved  to 
be  blamed,  and  has  lessened  the  gloiy  which  sur- 
rounded some  individuals.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
he  has  merely  done  what  physicians  do,  who  apply  ibe 
steel  and  the  fire  to  those  parts  that  are  diaeased  and 
gangrenous,  in  order  to  save  those  that  are  healthy 
and  sound. — ^As  for  his  diction,  it  is  altogether  like 
that  of  Isocrates,  pure,  clear,  noble,  elevated,  flowing, 
full  of  sweetness  and  harmony.**  {Dion.  Hal.,  £p. 
ad  Cn.  Pomp.— Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  6,  p.  783.)— It 
would  be  wrong  in  us  to  oppose  to  the  latter  put  of 
this  eologium  the  criticism  of  Longinus  (^  42)  on  a 
passage  of  Theopompus,  because  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  blaming  an  isolated  phrase  employed 
by  a  writer,  and  censuring  his  general  style.  The  re- 
proach uttered  by  Longinus  agrees  rather  with  what 
the  rhetorician  Hermogenee  also  condemned,  namely, 
too  great  a  fondness  for  digressions,  and  a  relating, 
sometimes,  of  things  actually  silly  in  their  nature. 
{De  Vet.  Script.  Censura,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  5,  p.  439.) 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  made  much  use  of  Theopompas, 
although  he  calls  him  and  Timsus  two  of  tne  most 
calumniating  of  men,  **  duo  maUdieenHssimi.**  (  Vil, 
Alcib.,  11, 1.)  From  an  observation,  moreover,  made 
by  Photius,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a  very  vain 
writer,  and  to  have  regarded  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him  as  not  worthy  even  of  the  second  rank. 
(Phot.,  Cod.,  176 ;  vol.  l,p.  181,  ed.  Sett.)— In  1803, 
Koch  announced  a  critical  edition  of  the  fngmenu  of 
Theopompus  as  about  to  appear,  in  a  dissertation  en- 
titled ''Prolegomena  ad  Theopompum  Ckium,'*  Stet- 
tint,  4to.  The  promised  ediuon,  however,  has  never 
appeared.  Frommel  subsequently  reunited  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  a  disseru- 
tion  bearing  the  title  "  De  Tlieopompi  Chii  EpHoma 
Herodotear    It  is  found  in  Creuzer'a  Mdsismatu^ 
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vol.  S,  p.  13(^170.  In  1«M,  the  fint  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  fingnents  appeired  from  the  Leyden 
Dfessy  with  notes,  »  life  of  Theopompos,  dee.,  by 
Wicben,  8vo.  {SekSU,  Hi$t.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  179. 
^^Hoffmtum,  Lex.  BMiografk.^^  vol  3,  p.  748.) 

Thbea,  the  meet  celebrated  of  the  Sporadea,  aitn- 
ate,  accoiding  to  Strabo,  about  seveo  hundred  aUdia 
from  the  Cretan  coaat,  in  a  northeast  direction,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  atadia  in  circumference.  (<Slra^.,« 
484.)  The  modem  name  ia  iSafi/onn.  Thia  ialand 
waa  aaid  bv  mythologists  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and 
on  ito  first  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  Calliste. 
{PUn.^  4i  13.)  It  waa  firat  occupied  bv  some  Phoni- 
cians,  but  sobseauently  colonized  by  the  Lacedsmo- 
niana,  who  setUed  there  the  descendants  of  the  Minys, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnoa  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi.  The  colony  waa  headed  by  Theraa,  a  deacend- 
ant  of  Cadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Euiysthenes 
and  Proclos;  he  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  {HI- 
rod.^  4,  147.— Paiuon.,  8,  1.—- Ca//im.,  ep.  Strab.^ 
347.)  Several  senerations  after  thia  event,  a  colony 
was  led  into  Africa  by  BaUua,  a  deacendant  of  tbe 
Minys,  who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene.  {He- 
rod., 4,  ISO.-— Pinit.,  Pytk.,  4,  10.)  Theia  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  submarine 
firea.  (Cramer's  Ann,  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  413,  eegq.) 
**  Abundant  proofa  are  not  w^ting,"  observes  Malte- 
Brun,  **  as  to  the  existence  of  sn  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Sanio- 
fin  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group :  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  has  been  partly  overthrown,  and  the  aper- 
ture enclosed  by  the  accumulation  of  dost  and  asoes. 
The  lava,  the  aahea,  and  pumice-stone  discharaed 
from  that  volcano  have  covered  part  of  There  (Bum. 
de  Trewmx,  1716),  but  the  greater  portion,  which  con- 
ststs  of  a  luge  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been  in 
any  way  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  ( Toiir^ 
ne/ortt  vol.  1,  p.  331.)  There  is  not  now,  however, 
covered  with  aahea  and  pumice-stones ;  it  is  fertile  in 
com,  and  prodocea  atrong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
of  which  is  not,  aa  in  the  other  ialanda,  planted  every 
year.  The  population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  and 
all  the  inhabitanta  are  Greeks."  (MaUe-Brun^  Geogr,, 
▼ol.  6,  p.  169.) 

TuBAMiNss,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  along  with  Alcibiadea 
and  Thraaybotus.  He  waa  appointwl  bv  the  Lacedn- 
mooiana  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  but  the  moderation 
of  his  views  giving  offence  to  his  coUeaffues,  he  waa 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  From  the  readiness 
with  which  Theramenea  attached  himself  to  whatever 
party  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  he  waa  nicknamed  6 
K66op»of^  this  being  an  appellation  for  a  sort  of  san- 
dal, not  made  riffht  and  left,  aa  sandals  usually  were, 
but  being  equally  adapted  to  both  feet.  {Stud.,  s.  e. 
KSBopvof.^Bionrf.  in  Mue.  Crit.,  vol.  3,  p.  313.) 

TuaAPir^  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  southeaat  of 
Sparta,  and  near  the  Eurous.  It  received  its  name 
from  Therapov,  dausbter  of  Lelex.  Here  were  to  be 
seen  the  temple  of  Blenelaus,  and  hia  tomb,  aa  well  as 
that  of  Holen.  Here  also  waa  the  temple  of  PoUux, 
and  both  this  deity  and  his  brother  were  said  to  luive 
been  bom  here.  Pindar  has  often  connected  Therap- 
nm  with  the  mention  of  the  Tyndarida.  {Pind,,  hiL, 
1,  43.— /<«.,  Pyth.,  11,  96.— /«!,  Nem.,  10,  106.) 
Therapns  probably  corresponds  with  the  village  of 
Chryeapha,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeaat  of  the 
yuina  of  Sparta.  {Cramer'e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
313.)— II.  A  town  of  Bototia,  between  Thebes  and 
the  river  Asopos,  and  in  a  line  nearly  with  Potnis. 
{Siraho,  409.) 

Tbsbas,  a  aon  of  Aoteeion  of  Lacedcmon,  who 
conducted  a  colony  to  Calliste,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  There.  {Vid.  There.)  He  received  divine 
bonooia  after  death.    (Penaoii.,  d«  1, 16.) 


TjntLAALf  a  snail  loeky  ialand  in  the  i^geAii»  sap 
anted  from  the  northweat  coaat  of  There  by  a  narrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  (4, 13),  it  was  detached 
from  There  by  a  convulaion  of  natoro.  Therasia  still 
reteins  its  name.  {BondekmnUf  Jne,  Areh^pel.t  p.  78, 
ed.De  Sinner.) 

Thbima,  e  town  of  Mecedonia,  afterward  called 
Tkeseaionicm,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Cassander,  and 
now  Salomki.    (Vid.  Theesalonica.) 

TbkbmaIcus  Sinus,  a  laige  bay  aetting  op  between 
the  coast  of  Pieria  and  that  of  Chakidice,  and  deriving 
ita  name  from  the  citv  of  Therma  at  ita  northeastern 
extromity.  It  erae  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus, 
from  ite  advancing  ao  far  into  the  country  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  modem  name  ia  the  GuLf  of  SiUoniki. 
(Vid.  Theeaalonica.) 

Thbbm^  (tDormbaihe).  Thia  term  ia  frequently  used 
in  connexion  with  an  adjective :  thus,  Thermw  Seli- 
jiuntia  aro  the  warm  baths  adjacent  to  the  ancient  Se- 
linos,  now  Sciaecn ;  Therms  Himeronses,  those  ad- 
jacent to  Himera  on  the  northern  coaat  of  Sicily,  now 
Termini,  which  haa  also  become  the  modem  name  for 
the  nmaina  of  the  ancient  city.  So,  alsa,  m  speaking 
of  the  warm  bathe  conetracted  et  Rome  by  variouo 
emperora,  we  read  of  the  Thermal  of  Dioclesian,  dec. 

Thbrmodon,  a  river  of  Pontos,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  pursuing 
a  course  nearly  due  weet  until  it  reacbea  the  plain  of 
Themiacyra,  when  it  tuma  to  the  north  and  emptiea 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenue.  According  to  Strabo  (648), 
it  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  minor  streams. 
Apolfonins  Rhodius  makes  these  rivuleu  not  less  than 
ninety-six  in  number.  (Arg,,  3,  973.)  Xenophon 
alao  describee  the  Thermodon  as  e  considerable  river, 
not  less  than  three  plethra  in  width,  and  not  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  cross.  (Anab.,  6,  6,  3.)  Dionysius 
Periegetes  afiSrms  that  crystal  and  jaaper  were  found 
on  its  banks  (v.  773-183).  This  river,  which  retains 
Uie  name  of  Thermek,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
poets,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Amazons  having 
been  &bled  to  have  dwelt  aV  one  time  on  its  banks. 
(Cramer* t  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  369,  eegq.  —  He- 
rod., 9,  37.— Fir^.,  jBji.,  11,  669.— Proper^,  3,  14. 
— Pfei.,  6,  3.) 

TamMOPf  UB,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Tbea- 
aaly  into  Locris  and  southern  Greece.  The  word 
Tbermopyla  (Oepfud  UvXai, "  Warm  Gate*  or  Paee") 
denotes  both  the  narrowness  of  the  defile,  which  ie 
formed  by  the  sea  on  one  side  end  the  cliffs  of  Mount 
(Eta  on  the  other,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain 
warm  springs,  still  called  Therm»,  and  which  aro  seen 
to  issue  pnncipeUy  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipices  of  CEta.  The  following  description  of 
Thermopyls  is  given  by  Herodotus  :  "  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  pass  is  a  lofty  mountain,  ao  steep  aa 
to  be  inaoceasible ;  on  the  eastern  aide  aro  the  aea 
and  some  marshes.  In  this  defile  is  a  warm  apring 
called  Chytri  (X<rrpoO  hy  the  inhabitanta,  where  stands 
an  idtar  dedicated  to  Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  con- 
etracted by  the  Phociana  to  defend  the  pass  against 
the  Theesalians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  take 
possession  of  Tbeesaly,  then  named  ^Eolis.  Near 
Tradiis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  plethrum 
(50  feet);  but  it  is  narrower  still  both  before  and  after 
Thermopyle,  at  the  river  Phmnix,  near  Anthele,  and 
at  the  viUage  of  Alpeni.'*  (Herod.,  7, 176.)  It  was 
hero  that  I^nidas  and  his  band  of  heroee  withatood 
the  attack  of  the  immense  Persian  host,  and  nobly 
died  in  defending  the  pass.  Here,  too,  was  fought, 
at  a  later  day,  a  battle  between  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Acilius  (ilabrio  and  the  forcea  of  Antiocbus,  in 
which  the  latter  wero  entirely  routed.  (Vid,  Calli- 
dromus.— X«».,36,  16.— Pftn  ,  4,  7.)— The  history  of 
the  affair  at  Thermopyla  is  as  follows :  At  the  time 
when  the  congrees  at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend* 
ing  the  peas  in  question,  the  Olympic  festival  wat 
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B6tr  tthtnd,  tod  iIm  una  Ikdc  Um  ref|Metod  cmong 
many  of  the  Dorian  atatot,  eapoeially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Camoaii  Apollo,  which  lat^od  nine  daja.  The 
4angor  of  Gfoece  did  not  sMin  oo  pnaaing  aa  to  re* 
qoire  that  theee  aaeted  ganee,  eo  intimately  connect- 
ed  with  80  many  porposes  of  pleaaure,  boaineea,  and 
reltffioo,  ehoold  be  euapended.  And  it  waa  thought 
eufficient  to  send  forward  a  amall  force,  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Gre- 
cian world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  this 
delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little 
band  that  was  to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  eon- 
federates  was  placed  under  the  oommand  of  bet  king 
Leonidas.  It  waa  composed  of  only  800  Spartans,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbera  are  not 
recorded,  fiOO  men  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from 
Mantinea,  130  from  the  Arcadian  Orohomenus,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400, 
Phliua  800,  and  Mycens  80.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Locrians,  whose  territonr 
lay  nearest  to  the  post  which  was  to  be  maintained, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  **They  were  reminded 
that  the  invader  was  not  a  god,  but  a  morul,  liable,  as 
all  human  greatness,  to  a  fall :  and  they  were  bidden 
to  take  courage,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  iEgina,  and  the  other  maritime  statee,  and  the 
troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedily  follow." 
Hearing  this,  the  Phocians  marched  to  Thermopyle 
with  1000  men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  with  all  the 
force  they  could  muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia 
Leonidas  was  joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were 
^alous  in  the  cause ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebee 
W88  strongly  suspected  ;  her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Persians  ;  and  Xeonidas  probably 
believed  that  he  ahould  be  counteracting  their  in- 
trigues if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  to  uke  part  in  the 
contest.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance, and  they  sent  400  men  with  him ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  this  was  a  forced  compliance, 
which,  if  tbey  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
refused.  With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to  defend 
Thermopyla  against  two  millions  of  men.  It  was  a 
prevailing  belief  in  later  ages— one,  perhaps,  that  be- 
came current  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leonidaa 
^*that  when  he  sat  out  on  his  expedition  he  distinctly 
foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion  by  recording  that  he  selected 
his  Spartan  followers  from  among  those  who  bad  sons 
to  leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that, 
before  bis  departure,  he  and  his  little  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funeral  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents,  and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he 
spoke  of  them  as  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough 
to  die.  One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his 
inival  at  Thermopyla  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
the  rear :  the  only  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any 
brave  warrior,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days 
against  incessant  attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a 
narrow  space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the  east- 
em  promontory  of  (Eta,  called  Callidromns,  which 
towers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Malian  Gulf,  is  tour  or  five  miles  in  length ;  it 
is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where  the  mountain  is 
■aid  once  to  have  left  room  only  for  a  single  carriage. 
But  between  these  points  the  pass  firat  widens  and 
then  is  again  contracted,  though  not  into  qnite  so  nar- 
jrow  a  space,  by  the  cliflfs  of  Callidromos.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks,  as  has  alread]^  been  remarked,  a  hot 
aulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a  copious  stream,  and 
other  slenderer  vems  trickle  across  the  road.  Thia  is 
the  pMs  properly  called  Thennopyto.  On  the  side  of 
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the  eet  it  waaonee  guarded  no  leea  eeconhthiDhy  the 
cliffs  \  for  it  runs  along  the  edgtt  of  a  deep  noitss^ 
which  the  mnd,  brought  down  by  the  riten  ftom  ths 
vale  of  the  Sperchius,  is  now  oontinoally  eanying  for- 
ward into  the  gulf,  while  the  part  neit  the  road  gnd- 
oally  hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass. 
In  very  early  timee  the  Aociane  were  in  possession  of 
Thermopyls,  and,  to  protect  themselvee-from  the  in- 
roada  of  the  Thessalians,  had,  as  already  sUted,  hoilt 
a  wall  acToas  the  northern  entrance,  and  had  dis- 
charged the  water  of  the  sprhigs  to  hollow  out  a  nat- 
ural trench  in  the  road.  They  were  in  safety  behind 
this  bulwark  till  the  Theesalians  discovered  a  path, 
which,  beginning  in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent, 
oalled  the  Asopos,  descends  on  tm  north  side  ef  the 
mountsin,  winos  up  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  Callidromns,  and  then,  by  a  ahorter  and  steeper 
track,  comee  down  near  the  southern  end  of  the  put, 
where  the  village  of  Alpenns  once  stood.  After  tbii 
discovery  the  fortification  became  comparatively  aie> 
less,  and  waa  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  won* 
derful,  end  would  be  ecarcely  credible,  if  it  was  not 
positively  aaserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  eoo- 
gress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  defend  Therroopf- 
la,  there  waa  not  a  man  among  them  who  knew  of  mu 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old  will  to  be 
repaired ;  but,  when  Leonidas  arrived,  he  was  informed 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  hhn  from  the  Anopn, 
so  the  mounuin  pass  was  named,  if  it  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  on  the  irrirai 
of  the  enemy,  he  posted  the  Phocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  guard  againet  i 
surprise.— The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  hoet,  eora- 
ing  the  Trachinian  plaina,  is  aaid  to  have  strack  some 
of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less  terror  tbii 
their  brethren  of  Artemisium  felt  at  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  armada :  the  Peloponnestana  would  hsve 
retreated,  and  reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locri* 
ans,  who  were  most  interested  in  check mg  the  pnv> 
ress  of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  the  propoiu, 
and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  allies  to  stay,  tod 
soothed  them  by  despatching  measengers  to  the  confed- 
erate cities  to  csU  for  speedy  re^enforcement  Xenef 
had  heard  that  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  d 
a  Spartan  king,  were  stationed  at  thia  part  of  the  road; 
but  he  imagined,  it  ia  said,  that  his  presence  would  htr« 
scared  them  away.  He  waa  sui^rised  bv  the  report 
of  a  horseman  whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  obserre 
their  motions,  and  who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the 
Spartans  before  the  wall,  aome  quietly  aeated  comb- 
ing their  flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  coald 
not  believe  Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the  Spl^ 
tans,  at  leaat,  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  bim, 
and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim  their  hair  on  the 
eve  of  a  combat  Four  days  passed  before  he  conld 
be  convinced  that  hia  army  must  do  more  than  show 
itself  to  clear  a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  or- 
dered a  body  of  Median  and  Clssian  troopa  to  fill 
upon  the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  nsrrow  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, his  warriors  endeavoured  to  force.  But  (bejr 
fought  on  ground  where  their  mimbere  were  of  no 
avail,  except  to  increase  their  confusion  when  their 
stuck  was  repulsed:  their  short  spears  could  not 
reach  the  foe:  the  foremost  fell,  the  binder  advanced 
over  their  bodies  to  the  charge :  their  repeated  onseti 
broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon  the  rock. 
At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Medians  and  Ci«- 
siana,  spent  with  their  efforts,  and  greatly  thinned  in 
their  ranks,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of 
his  own  guards,  the  ten  thoussnd  Immortals.  Tbtf 
were  led  aa  to  a  certain  and  easy  victory;  theOndtf, 
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l0w«v«,  itoal  their  gsMnd  m  bafon,  or,  if  MFif  ibejr 

9»f»  wif  umI  lOKoed  their  heeks,  it  ww  only  lo  kep 
eoddenly  aboafc  end  deal  tenfold  deetnicUoa  on  tbek 
pontten.  Thrice  daring  theM  fniitlesi  MMudts  the 
king  wte  seen  to  etait  on  from  his  throne  in  a  trane- 
poit  o£  iear  or  rage.  TlkB  combat  lasted  the  whole 
4ay :  the  obiigfater  of  the  borbarians  was  great ;  on 
(he  aide  of  the  Greeka,  a  lew  Spaittji  livee  were  lost; 
M  to  the  vast*  nothing  ie  eaid.  The  next  daj  the 
•ttech  was  renewed  with  no  betiereQcceaa:  the  bands 
of  the  aevemi  citiea  ihat  made  vp  the  Grecian  army, 
•seept  the  Phociana,  who  were  employed  as  we  have 
eeen,  relieved  each  other  at  the  poet  of  honour ;  all 
Mood  eooally  firm,  and  'Spelled  the  chaige  not  less 
Tigoioesly  than  before.  The  confidence  of  Xenes 
was  now  chanced  to  despondence  and  perplexity.— 
The  aecmt  of  tne  Anopea  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed after  it  bad  become  valuable.  Many  toi^;ues, 
perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it :  two  Gre^s,  a  Ga^ 
lystian,  and  Oorydalloe  of  Anticyra,  shared  the  re- 
proach of  this  fool  tieacheiy ;  but,  by  the  general  opin- 
ion, cDnfirmed  by  the  aoleffln  sentence  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  which  set  a  piice  upon,  his  hesd, 
Ephialtea,  a  Mslian,  was  bcandea  with  the  infamy  of 
having  guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydaioes, 
the  cemmander  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  his  troops, 
to  foUow  the  timttor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall :  as 
day  was  banning  to  break,  they  gained  the  brow  of 
CaUidromna,  were  the  Phocians  were  posted:  the 
night  was  still,  and  the  univenal  silence  was  first 
broken  by  the  trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves 
with  which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.  The  Phocians  started  from  their 
«oucMs  and  ran  to  their  anna.  The  Peraiaps,  who 
had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy  on  their  way, 
were  equally  surprised  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  band, 
and  feared  lest  they  might  be  SparUns;  but  when 
JBphialtes  had  informed  them  of  the  truth,  they  pre- 
pared to  force  a  paasage.  Their  arrows  showered 
upon  the  Phocians,  who,  bciieviog  themselves  the  sole 
•object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  The 
Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue  them,  kept 
on  their  way,  md  descended  towards  Alpeous.  Mean- 
while, deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
siy*s  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  during  the  night, 
and  their  report  was  confirmed  at  daybreak  by  the 
eentinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
now  came  down  with  the  news  that  the  tMirbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  for  de> 
liberation:  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudeace  prescribed  or  honour  permitted.  Leooidas 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  of  the  al- 
lies who  wished  to  ssve  themselves  from  the  impend- 
ing fate  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
liis  resolution  of  maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta 
had  assigned  them  to  the  luL  All  withdrew  except 
tho  Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thespians  re- 
mained from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  his 
deeth.  We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the 
Thebans,  if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove  that  their 
atay  was  the  effect  of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says 
that  Leonidas,  though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because 
Iheir  spirit  shrank  from  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
«s  bosti^s,  becaoee  he  knew  them  to  be  disaffected 
lo  the  csose  of  freedom;  yet,  as  he  was  himself  cer- 
tain of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
why  and  how  he  put  this  violence  on  them;  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  observes  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  if  he  could  have 
denied  that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless  we 
sappose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  this  side  of  hon- 
our, their  last,  when  death  stared  them  in  the  £ice,  on 
th»  «id»  of  pnid€nce»  we  nroet  give  np  their  coadact 


•adthet  of  Leeaidee  ee  an  inecnitable  niyttefy.— IC^ 
giatias,  in  Acamanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  lin- 
eage to  the  ancient  aeer  Melampos,  is  eaid  to  have 
read  the  approacbiog  fate  of  his  companions  in  the  eu^ 
trails  of  the  victims  before  any  Udings  had  arrived 
of  their  danger.  When  the  presage  was  confirmedt 
Leonidas  preeaed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotne 
thinks,  that  the  Spartan  kina  did  not  wish  to  keep  any 
one  who  desired  to  go.  MWistias,  imitating  the  ex< 
ample  of  the  heroic  prophet  Theodoe,  who,  after  pre* 
dictiuff  the  fall  of  Ira  to  Aristomenes^  refused  to  sur* 
vive  Sie  ruin  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side 
of  Leonidas ;  but  he  sent  away  hie  son,  an  only  one, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of  MeUotpua 
saijAi  not  end  with  him.  Leonidas  would  also,  it  ie 
said,  have  saved  two  of  his  kinsmen,  by  sending  them 
with  letters  and  meesagee  to  Sparta ;  but  the  one  aaid 
he  had  come  to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters;  and  the 
other,  that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta  wiahed 
to  know.— Before  Hydames  began  his  march,  £phi« 
altes  had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerzee  had* 
accordingly,  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would  attack 
the  Greeks  in  front  It  was  eariy  in  the  forenoon 
when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  near  finished  their  round, 
and  the  preconcerted  onset  began.  Leonidas,  now 
lees  careful  to  husband  the  lives  of  his  men  than  to 
make  havoc  among  the  barbarians,  no  k>nger  confined 
himself,  aa  before,  within  the  peas,  but,  leaving  a,  guard 
at  the  wall,  eallied  forth  and  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of  everything  but 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  blooay  breaches 
in  the  nnks  of  the  Penians,  who,  according  to  an 
Oriental  custom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
laah  of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind :  yet  the  Spartana  too 
were  thinned,  and  iioonidas  himself  died  early.  The 
'  t  was  hottest  over  his  body,  which  was  rescued 
a  hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  their  speara 
were  broken,  and  their  swords  blunted  with  slaughter, 
word  caoie  that  the  bend  of  Hydarnes  was  about  to 
enter  the  pass.  Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
pressed  on  to  s  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  they 
took  up  their  last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did 
not  return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms  and 
begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
obtained :  Herodotus  heard  a  story,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  with  good  reason,  incredulous,  that  they  were 
afterward  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  ie 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward  un« 
resisted,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  hil- 
lock where  the  little  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  arrowa, 
the  javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell  they 
were  afterward  buried ;  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang,, 
was  an  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
the  memory  of  her  second  founders.  {Diod.  Sic.,  11 , 
11.)  The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slam,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  thst  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopon 
nesus  had  fought  at  Thermopyhe  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in  these 
numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force 
is  only  supposed  equal  to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  six 
thousand  men:  the  rhocians,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
either  account  with  the  historian's  statement,  that  the 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  four  thousand,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Helots,  thooffh  not  numbered,  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
hie  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their  presence. 
He  hifflaelf  and  hie  Spartans  no  doubt  considered  th^ 
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pegwvwiug  ftand  in  the  pott  iotrmtod  to  tbom,  not 
M  an  act  of  high  and  herok  devotion,  bot  of  nmple 
and  indispeniable  doty.  Their  apirit  apoke  in  the  linea 
inacribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the  paastng 
tm?eller  teil  their  countiymen  that  they  bad  fallen  in 
obedience  to  their  lawa.  How  their  action  waa  yiew- 
ed  at  Sparta  maj  be  collected  from  a  atory  which  can- 
not be  aeparated  from  the  recollection  of  thia  memora- 
ble day.  When  the  band  of  Leonidaa  waa  nearly  en- 
cloaed,  two  Spartana,  Eurytoa  and  Ariatodemue,  were 
ataying  at  Alpenos,  having  been  forced  to  quit  their 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them  of  eight 
When  they  heard  the  tidings,  the  one  called  for  bia 
arms,  and  made  his  helot  guide  htm  to  the  place  of 
eombat,  where  he  was  left,  and  fell.  Bot  the  other's 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  aaved  his  life.  When  be  re- 
tamed  to  Sparta  he  waa  shunned  like  a  peatilence :  no 
man  would  ahare  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with  him,  or 
apeak  to  him ;  and  he  waa  branded  with  the  name  of 
**  the  trembler  Aristodemue^*  (6  Tpitrac  'Apurrodiiftoc). 
According  to  another  account,  both  these  Spartana  had 
been  despatched  from  the  camp  aa  mesaengera,  and 
there  being  aufficient  time  for  both  to  return,  Eorytos 
did  so,  but  Aristodemus  lingered  on  the  way. — ^The 
Peraians  are  said  to  have  lost  at  Thermopylie  30,000 
men :  among  them  were  aeveral  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmoat 
advantage  from  bia  victory,  Xenea  sent  over  to  the 
fleet,  which,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  was  now  stationed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Eubcsa,  and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were 
curious  to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  hia  power.  That  he 
had  previously  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
dead  seenu  natural  enough ;  and  such  an  artifice,  so 
alighUy  differing  from  the  universal  practice  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  belligerents,  scarcely  deserved 
tiie  name  of  a  strataeem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas;  and,  as  this  waa  one 
of  the  foremost  which  he  found  on  a  field  that  had 
cost  him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  .the 
tradition,  because  such  ferocity  was  not  consistent 
with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
hnt  enemy.  To  cut  off  the  head  and  rieht  arm  of 
olain  rebels  was  a  Persian  usage.  {Plut.,  VU,  Artax., 
c.  IS.-Strab.,  733.— f/crorf.,  7,  206,  seqq.— Thirl- 
wdTa  Hist,  of  Gr.^  vol.  2,  p.  383,  teqq.) — According 
to  modern  travellers,  the  warm  spring  at  Thermopyle 
are  about  half  way  between  Bodomtza  and  Zeitoun. 
They  issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  limeatone  precipices  of  OGta.  The  temperature, 
in  the  month  of  December,  was  found  to  be  111°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found  it  to  be  103°  or  104° 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fissures.  The  water  is  very  transpa- 
rent, but  deposites  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate 
of  lime),  which  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  the  aolphureous  lake 
between  that  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
iace  is  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 
The  eround  about  the  springs  yields  a  hollow  aoond 
like  uat  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near  Na- 
ples. In  some  places  Dr.  Clarke  observed  cracka  and 
fiasures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a 
gaseous  fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, its  foetid  smell  bespeaking  it  to  be  aulpbureted 
hydrogen.  The  springs  are  very  copious,  and  imme- 
diately form  aeveral  rapid  streams  running  into  the 
oea,  which  ia  apparently  about  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Baths  were  built  here  by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  de- 
file or  strait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hot  aprings,  and  then  the  road,  which  is  still  paved  in 
many  placea,  bears  off  all  at  once  acroas  the  plain  to 
Zeitoun,  diatant  three  houra  from  Tbermopyla.  Near 
the  springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wall  and  circular 
tower,  composed  of  t  thick  maM  of  tmall  atonea»  and 
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tppanotly  not  of  hi|h  antioaity. '  Tlw  foot  of  thi 
mountain,  however,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  is  so  cofa^ 
ed  with  trees  and  impenetrable  buahea  astohideiof 
veatigea  which  may  eziat  of  early  fortificatioos.    Ths 
wall,  of  which  mention  haa  more  than  ooee  been  mads 
by  Qs,  waa,  at  a  later  day,  renewed  and  fortified  by 
Antiochoa  when  defending  himaelf  aflaiDst  ths  Ro- 
mans ;  and  waa  afterward  restored  by  Jostinisn,  whta 
that  monarch  thought  to  secure  the  tottering  empin 
by  fortreaaea  and  walla :  he  ia  atated  alao  to  lavs  con- 
atructed  cisterns  here  for  the  reception  of  rain-water. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  site  of  ths  aacisDt 
wall,  as  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  DodweU  suppose,  or 
whether  the  spring  referred  to  by  Herodotus  bs  not 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describei 
the  wall,  not  aa  traveraing  the  marsh,  but  as  extending 
along  the  mountainous  chain  of  (Eta  from  aea  to  m. 
The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hard^  be  in  the 
marahy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  within  the  forti- 
fied peas.    Formidable,  however,  aa  the  defile  of  Tber- 
mopyla  may  aeem,  it  has  never  opposed  an  efieetoil 
banner  te  an  invading  army ;  the  strength  of  these 
gatea  of  Greece  being  rendered  vain  uj  the  otber 
mountain  routea  which  avoid  them.    **  The  Penius,'' 
saya  Procopios, "  found  only  one  path  over  the  mooot- 
aina ;  now  there  are  many,  and  large  enough  to  adaiit 
a  cart  or  chariot.*'    A  path  waa  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Clarke  to  the  north  of  Uie  hot  springs,  which  is  stiE 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  journeying  to  Salooa.   AAar 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  diataoce,  another  md 
branches  from  it  towards  the  southeast,  sccording  to 
the  route  pursued  by  the  Persians.     Dr.  Holland  as- 
cended Mount  CEu  by  **  a  route  equally  aingular  end 
interesting,  but  difficult,  and  not  free  from  dao^." 
When  the  Gaula  under  Brennua  invaded  Greece,  tbs 
treacheroua  discovery  made  to  him  of  a  path  throogh 
the  mountains  compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  to 
prevent  their  being  taken  in  rear.    Antiocbos  was  in 
like  manner  forcMi  to  retreat  with  precinitatipn,  on 
seeing  the  heights  above  the  paaa  occupieo  by  Roman 
soldiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  M.  Porciua  CaUs 
had  been  sent  round  to  seise  these  positions.    In  tbe 
reign  of  Justinian  the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  te 
TmrmopylsB,  and  discovered  the  path  over  the  moonV 
aina.     when  Bajazet  entered  Greece  towards  tbs 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  appears  to  bave 
been  little  need  of  these  artifices :  a  Greek  bishop  is 
stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conqoeron 
through  the  pass  to  enslave  his  country.    Dorii^  the 
late  revolution,  Thermopylfle  never  oppoeed  any  serioos 
barrier  against  the  Turkish  forces.    The  passes  of  Cal- 
lidromus  and  Cnemia  were  disputed  on  one  occasion 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Armatoles   under  Od]ra*' 
eus;  but  the  foe  were  afterward  repeatedly  suffsred  to 
cross  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and  C£u  without  oppoei- 
tion. 

TflBRlina  or  Thbbmum,  an  nnvralled  city  of  Ita- 
lia, northeast  of  Stratos,  regarded  aa  the  capital  of  tbe 
country.  It  is  supposed  l^  Mannert  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  some  warm  springs  in  the  neighboor- 
hood,  and  Polybioa  (5,  7)  speaks  of  it  aa  Tomtv  h  nic 
^epfiolc.  Its  situation  among  the  moootaina  rendered 
it,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  walla,  a  place  very  diP 
ficult  of  access,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  citadel  for  all  iEtolia.  It  was  here  that  the  asseor 
blies  for  deciding  the  elections  of  magistiates  were 
held,  aa  well  aa  U»  moat  aplendid  feetival  and  coot- 
mercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  atored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  proviaions  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  with  tbe  most  costly  furniture,  and  witb 
utensils  of  every  kind  adapted  for  eotertainmentt. 
Philip  III.  of  Macedon  aurprised  the  place  by  a  rapid 
marcn,  and  obtamed  great  booty,  although  ^""^^  ^^  ^ 
more  valuable  articlea  were  either  carried  off  or  de- 
atroyed  by  the  inhabitanta.  (Po/v^.,  5,  9.)  In  tbs 
pillage  of  the  town,  the  Macwionittift  did  not  sftn 
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fitetk  tlie  tMii]>les ;  liiitt  io  revenge  for  the  exceiees 
committed  by  the  ^Etolians  at  Dium  and  Dodona,  de- 
fikced  the  stataea,  which  amounted  to  moie  than  two 
tbouaaod,  set  fire  to  the  porchea,  and  finally  razed  the 
baildinga  themsel?e8  (o  toe  ground.  They  found  also 
in  Thermua  a  quantity  of  ^s,  of  which  they  selected 
HtMb  most  costly  to  canr  awav,  but  the  greater  part  they 
destroyed,  to  the  number  oi  15,000  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
lemoTal,  was  consumed  in  heaps  before  the  camp.  All 
theae  facts  attest  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place  ; 
of  which,  however,  so  little  is  known,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Strabo  and  Polybios,  its  name  occurs  in 
no  ancient  author.  Philip  subsequentlv  made  another 
attack  upon  the  town,  and  destroyed  aU  that  had  been 
•pared  before.  {Pdyb.j  de  viri.  et  ei/.,  c.  ll.)---Un- 
der  the  Roman  sway,  when  the  national  assemblies  of 
the  .£tolians  had  ceased  to  be  held.  Thermos  became 
speedily  forgotten  in  history,  (ilfamierl,  Geogr.t  vol. 
8,  p.  Ill — Cramer* 8  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  87.) 

Trkrsandsr,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia.  He  was 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes, 
received  the  city  finom  the  hands  of  his  victorious  fel- 
low-chieftains. {Pausan.,  9,  8. — Heyne,  ad  ApoUod., 
8,  7,  4.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  on  the  shores  of  Mysia  by 
Telephos.  (Diet.  Cret.,  8,  2.'—Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  JEn., 
8,  S61.— Ptrnl.,  01,  2,  le.-^Sehd.  ad  Find.,  I.  c.) 

Thbrsitzs,  one  of  the  Greeks  in  the  army  before 
Troy.  Homer  describes  him  as  equally  deformed  in 
person  and  in  mind.  Such  was  his  propensity  to  in- 
dulge in  contumelious  language,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  but  even  Agamemnon  himself.  He  ulti- 
mately rell  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he  was  ridi- 
culing the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  slain  Penthesilea. 
(Jfom.,  //.,  2,  212,  seqq.) 

TflBSBiOiB,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians 
from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.  (  Virg. ,  G. ,  2, 883. ) 
'  Thbsbus  (two  syllables),  king  of  Athens,  and  son 
of  .£geu8  by  ^thra,  the  daughter  of  Pittbeus,  mon- 
arch of  Trcezene,  was  one  of  Uie  most  celebrated  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  He  was  reared  in  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather ;  and,  when  grown  to  the  proper  age,  his 
mother  led  htm  to  the  rock  under  jwhich  his  father  had 
deposited  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  he  removed  it 
with  ease  and  took  them  out.  If  e  was  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  and  present  himself  to  JSgeus.  As, 
however,  the  roads  were  infested  by  robbers,  bis  grand- 
father Pittheus  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the 
shorter  4nd  safer  way  over  the  Saronic  Gulf;  but  the 
youth,  feeling  in  himself  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  resolvd  to  signalize  himself  like  Hercules,  with 
whose  fame  all  Greece  now  rang,  by  destroying  the 
evil-doers  and  the  monsters  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
the  country ;  and  be  determined  on  the  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  journey  by  land.  On  his  way  to 
Athens  he  met  with  many  adventures,  and  destroyed 
Periphates,  Sinia,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  the 
monstrous  sow  Phaea,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crommyon.  Having  overcome 
all  the  perils  of  the  road,  Theseus  at  length  reached 
Athens,  where  new  dangers  awaited  him.  He  found 
his  father's  court  all  in  confuaioo.  The  Pallantidse,  or 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  i£geus, 
had  Ions  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  his 
feeble  grasp.  Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
not  be  very  remote,  uey  resolved  to  wait  for  that 
event ;  but  they  made  no  aecret  of  their  intentions. 
The  arrival  of  Theseus  threatened  to  disconcert  their 
plan.  They  fesred  that  if  this  vounff  stranger  should 
be  received  as  a  son  of  the  old  kinff,lke  mignt  find  in 
him  a  protector  and  avenger;  and  they  reaolved  to 
poison  tus  mind  against  huL    Their  plot  bo  &r  suc- 


ceeded that  ^geos  was  on  the  point  of  eacrificinff  Ue 
eon,  when  he  recognised  him,  and  then  acknowledged 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Pallanuds 
had  recourse  to  arms,  but  Theseus  defeated  and  slew 
them.  Medea,  it  ia  also  said,  who  was  married  to 
iEgeus,  fearing  the  loss  of  her  influence  when  The- 
seus should  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  father,  re- 
solved to  anticipate  that  event;  and,  moved  by  her 
calumnies,  ^Egeus  was  presenting  a  cup  of  poiaon  to 
his  son.  When  the  sight  of  the  sword  left  with  iEthra 
discovered  to  him  who  he  was.  The  bull  which  Her- 
cules had  brought  from  Crete  was  now  at  Marathon, 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  his  ravara.  Tbeseue 
went  in  quest  of  him,  overcame,  and  euibited  him  in 
chains  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  and  then  sacrificed 
the  animal  to  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Athenians  were 
at  this  period  in  deep  affliction  on  account  of  the  trib- 
ute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to  MinOs,  king  of 
Crete.  (  Vid.  Androgeos  and  Minotaurus.)  Theseus 
resolved  to  deliver  them  from  this  calami^,  or  die  ia 
the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  third  time  of 
Bonding  off  this  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and 
maidens  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  edtreaties  of  his  father  to  the  con- 
trary he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  ship  departed,  as  usual,  under  black  sails, 
which  Theseus  promised  fats  father  to  change  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  reluming  victorious.  When  they 
arrived  in  Crete,  the  youths  and  maidena  were  exhib- 
ited before  Minos ;  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  who  was  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Theseus,  by  whom  her  love  was  speedily  returned. 
She  furnished  him  with  a  clew  of  thread,  which  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  in  safety  the  windinga  of  the 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay,  whom 
he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew.  He  then  got  on  board 
with  his  companions,  and  aailed  for  Athens.  Ariadne 
accompanied  hia  flight,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  on 
the  isle  of  Dia  or  r^azos.  {Vid.  Ariadne.)  B^ore 
Theseus  returned  to  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Deloe  to  pay 
his  vow ;  for,  ere  setting  out  on  his  perilous  expedition, 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  successful,  to 
the  sacred  island  a  ship  with  gins  and  sacrificea. 
{Vid.  Delia  II.)  He  also  consecrated  in  Delos  a 
statue  of  Venus,  made  by  Dfedalus,  on  account  of  tbo 
aid  she  had  given  him.  He,  moreover,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  established  there  a  dance,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  imitated  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 
(Compare  Horn.,  II.,  18,  690,  seqq.)  On  approaching 
the  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus  forgot  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  and  returned  under  the  same 
sails  with  which  he  had  departed ;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  was  deprived  of  his  newly-found  son,  de- 
stroyed himself.  (  rid.  JEgens.)  The  hero  now  turn- 
ed bis  thoughts  to  legislation.  The  Attic  territory 
had  been  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  demi  or  bor- 
oughs, each  of  which  had  its  own  government  and 
chief  magistrate,  and  was  almost  wholly  independent. 
The  consequence  was,  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars 
arose  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  forced  them  to  union,  which  was  agaro  dissolv- 
ed as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over.  Theseus  there- 
fore invited  tiot  merelv  the  people  of  Attica,  but  even 
strangers,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  at  Athens, 
then  nothing  but  a  small  settlement  on  a  rock.  By 
his  prudence  and  his  authority  he  induced  the  heads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  in- 
trust the  adminiatration  of  justice  to  a  court,  which 
should  sit  constantly  at  Athens,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  He  abolished 
the  previous  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
tribes,  and  substituted  that  of  a  distribution  into 
three  claases,  the  Nobles,  the  Husbandmen,  and  the 
Artisans^  {EiirarpiSai,  TeuftSftoi,  and  Amuovfryot), 
This  object  be  is  said  to  have  accompliahea  partly  hj 
force,  partly  by  pennasion.    With  the  lower  classei^ 
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w  rttd,  Iw  feond  no  dtffiealty ;  bat  the  powivfal  mm 
Wife  only  induced  to  comply  with  his  piopostli  by  bis 
promite  that  all  sfaoald  be  admitted  to  an  eqoal  share 
of  the  goTernment,  and  that  he  would  teeign  all  hia 
royal  prerogati? es  except  those  of  commanding  in  war 
and  of  watching  over  the  lawa.  To  the  nobles,  there- 
fore, he  resenrd  all  the  offices  of  state,  with  the  priTi- 
bge  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  inter- 
preting the  Uws  both  human  and  divine.  The  result 
of  Uiese  and  other  regulations  was  the  inorease  of  the 
city  and  of  the  population  in  general  Thucydides 
files  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  the  lower  city  was 
added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had  covered,  as  we 
have  remarked,  little  more  than  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.  And  hence  there  may  seem  to 
have  been  some  foundation  for  Plutarch's  statement, 
that  Theseus  called  the  city  Athens,  if  this  name  prop- 
erly signified  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town.^-Ae  a  farther  means  of  uniting  the  people, 
Theseus  established  numerous  festivals,  particularly 
the  Panathensa,  solemnized  with  great  spfendonr  ev- 
enr  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  this  union  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica.  Theseus  firmly  esublished  the 
boundaries  of  the  Attic  territory,  in  which  he  inclu- 
ded Megaris,  and  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  mark  the  limits  of  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  civic  cares  did  not  prevent  Theseus 
from  taking  part  in  militaiy  enterprises  :  he  accompa- 
nied Hercules,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
who  then  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon ;  and 
be  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  hand  of  the  vanquished  queen. 
{Vid,  Antiope.)  When  the  Amazons  afterwsid,  in 
revenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  from  the  Athenian  prince.  {Vid.  Ama- 
zooea.)  Theseus  was  also  a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of 
the  Calydonian  hunt ;  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous 
band  who  sailed  in  the  Arffo  to  Colchis ;  and  he  aided 
hie  friend  Pirithoiia  snd  the  Lapithe  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  friendship  between  him  and 
Piritbous  was  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  vet  it  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  midst  of  arms.  ( Vid.  Pjrithoiis.)  Like 
faithful  comrades,  they  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject. Each  was  ambitious  in  love,  and  would  possess 
a  dsughter  of  the  gods.  Theseus,  in  whose  favour 
the  lot  had  fallen,  carried  off,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Helen,  daughter  of  Leda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though  already  of  sur- 
psssing  loveliness,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  iEthra,  at  Aphidns,  whence  she  was  subse- 
quently rescued  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux. 
He  then  prepared  to  aid  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more 
perilous  attempt,  the  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  both  by  the  monsrch  of  Hades.  From 
this  confinement  Theseus  was  released  by  Hercules  ; 
but  Piritboiis  remained  ever  a  captive.  (Vid,  Piri- 
thoiis.)  After  the  death  of  Antiope,  who  had  borne 
him  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  Theseus  married  Ph»- 
dra,  the  daughter  ot  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne. 
Hippolytus  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  false  charse 
preferred  against  him  by  his  stepmother ;  Pbedra  end- 
ed her  days  by  her  own  hand ;  and  Theseus,  when  too 
late,  learned  the  innocence  of  his  son.  {Vid.  Hip- 
polytus.)—The  invssion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, for  the  recovery  of  their  sister  Helen,  and  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pallantida,  brought  on  Theseus  the 
osual  iate  of  all  great  Athenians— exile.  He  volun- 
tarily retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
loa,  and  there  he  met  with  hia  death,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  the  treachery  of  his  host ;  for,  ascending, 
with  Lycomedes,  a  lofty  rock,  to  take  a  view  of  the  isl- 
and, he  fell  or  was  pushed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost 
his  life  by  the  fall.  The  Athenians  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  feasts  and  temples,  placed  him  among  the  gods, 
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and  at  a  latir  day  obCained  hia  boiiea  fiom  the  i 
of  Scyros,  and  interred  them  beneath  the  sofl  of  Atti- 
ca. {KeigkiUu^s  Mythology,  p.  887,  9€qq,^PbU^ 
Vit,  TAes.)— Theaeus,  whose  name  aignifies  the  Or- 
dtrtr  or  RejguUtor  (699 e^,  from  ^itt,  -^ou,  **  topUu^* 
or  "  utaUuh"),  seems  rathv  to  indicate  a  period  thaa 
an  individual,  though  it  is  Xry  possible  that  the  name 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  contributed  the  lar- 
gest share,  or  put  the  finishing  hand,  to  the  chaqge 
which  is  commonly  considered  aa  his  work.  Theeeoa, 
indeed,  is  represented  by  the  ancienta  in  quite  an  am- 
biguous light ;  aa,  on  the  one  hand,  the  feonder  of  a 
^vemment  which  waa,  for  manv  centuries  aAer  him, 
rigidly  aristocratical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  the 
parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  If  we  make  due 
sllowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poeta  or  rhetori- 
cians, who  adorn  him  with  the  latter  of  these  titlea  in 
order  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  institu- 
tions of  later  times,  we  shall  perhaps  nnd  thai  nei- 
ther description  is  entirely  groundless,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  simply  and  evidently  true.  Hia  ineti- 
tutiona  were  aristocratical,  because  none  were  then 
known  of  any  other  kind.  The  effect  of  the  nnkm 
would  even  be,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  increaee  the 
influence  of  the  noble  class,  by  concentrating  it  in  osie 
spot ;  and  hence  it  proved  too  powerful  for  bow  the  king 
and  the  people.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  with  Plo- 
tarch,  that  Theeeus  gained  the  assent  of  the  great  men 
to  his  plan  by  surrendering  his  rural  prerogatives, 
which  tney  shared  equally  among  them.  The  king 
was  no  more  than  the  firat  of  the  nobles  i  the  four 
kings  of  the  tribes  {^XotaaiXei^.^Pollyx,  8,  111), 
all  chosen  from  the  privileged  class,  were  hia  constant 
assessors,  and  acted  rather  as  coUesffues  than  as  coim- 
sellors.  'The  principal  difference  betweea  them  and 
him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of  their 
office,  which  was  probably  never  long  enou^  to  leave 
them  independent  of  the  body  from  which  they  were 
taken  and  to  which  they  returned. — But  there  wes 
also  a  aense  in  which  Theseus  might,  without  impro- 
priety, be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, botA  with  respect  to  the  tendency  and  re- 
mote consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effeet,  of 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him.  The  incorpoimtioii 
of  several  scattered  townships  in  one  city,  such  aa 
took  place  in  Attic^  was  in  many,  perhaps  in  moat, 
parts  of  Greece  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  a  free 
commonalty,  which,  thus  eoabled  to  feel  ita  own 
strength,  was  gradually  encouraged  succeesfnlly  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  nobles.  And  hence,  in  la- 
ter times,  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital,  and  ita  re- 
partition into  a  number  of  rural  communitiea,  waa  ee- 
teemed  the  surest  expedient  for  establishing  an  arie- 
tocratical  government.  {Tliirhifairt  But.  of  Gruot^ 
vol.  2,  p.  9,  «e^£.) — Regarded  as  the  patron-hero  of 
that  people  of  Greece  among  whom  literature  flour- 
ished most,  Theseus  is  presented  to  u^s  under  a  more 
historic  aspect  than  the  other  heroea  of  mythologj. 
Though  his  adventures  are  evidently  founded  on  those 
of  Hercules,  whom  he  ia  said  to  hsve  emulated,  we 
are  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  marvellous  in  them  : 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  ef- 
fects as  would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  the 
course  of  events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity  :  such, 
at  least,  are  his  achievements  in  and  about  Attica. 
Theseus  yielded  few  subjects,  therefore,  to  the  Attic 
dramatists.  When  they  brought  him  on  the  sta^  it 
was  hardly  ever  as  the  principsl  character  of  the  piece. 
He  always,  however,  appears  as  the  model  of  a  just 
and  moderate  ruler,  the  example  of  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  the  protector  of  the 
suppliant,  the  scourge  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  anthor 
of  wiae  and  good  regulations.    (ITs^iUisy,  L  c) 

Thismothbt.*,  a  name  given  to  the  aix  remainir^ 
archons  at  Athens,  after  the  chief  aichon,  the  Baaileae 
or  KijQg-Aichon,  and  the  Polemaich.  {JiL  Aicbontea.) 
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TmariU  or  TntviJB,  a  town  of  Boooln,  forty 
itadia  from  Atcra,  according  to  Suabo,  and  near  tho 
foot  of  Helicon,  looking  towards  the  aooth  and  the 
CriaaoMn  Gaif.  I(a  aoiiquity  ia  attested  by  Homer, 
wbo  namea  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Bceotian  towna.  (//., 
S,  498.)  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory for  their  hrave  and  generous  conduct  during  the 
Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of  Bcsotia  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xeixes,  they  akme  refused  to  tender  eiuth 
and  wator  to  his  deputies.  The  troops  also  under  Le- 
onidas,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylsi,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their  poeto  than  desert 
their  dommaader  and  his  heroic  followers.  {Herod, ^ 
7,  ld2  U  333.)  Their  city  was,  in  oonsequence,  burn- 
ed by  the  Persians  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
iuhahitoDts,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  {£[&- 
rod.^  8,  60.)  A  small  body  of  these,  however,  fought 
at  PlatM  under  Paosanias.  {Herod.,  9,  81.)  The 
Thespians  distiogulshed  themselves  slso  in  the  battle 
of  Delioa  against  the  Athenihns,  being  nearly  all  slain 
»t  their  post.  (rAitfyd.,i,96.)  The  Tbebans  after- 
ward baaely  took  advantage  of  this  heavy  loss  to  poll 
down  the  walls  of  their  city  and  bring  it  under  sub- 
jection, on  pretext  of  their  having  favoured  the  Athe-* 
niana.  {Thucyd.,  4,  133.)  They  subsequently  made 
•o  attompt  to  recover  their  independence ;  but,  failing 
in  this  entorprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  at  Atl^ 
tna.  {Thuepd.,  6,  95.)  Thespie  was  occupied  by 
the  Lacedemonians  st  the  same  time  that  they  seized 
upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  {Xen.,  Hies.  Or.,  5,  4, 
43.) — ^Tbe  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne  waa  bom  at 
Theapis.  It  is  mentioned,  that  on  her  having  received, 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  a  beautiful  statue  of  Cu- 
pid, she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
which  added  greatly  to  ito  prosperity,  fitnn  the  inlluz 
id  strangers  who  came  to  view  this  masterpiece  of 
art.  {Strabo,  410. — Athen.,  13,  69.)  Pauaanias  af- 
irms,  that  this  celebrated  statue  waa  sent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  was  afterward  zeatored  to  Thespia  hf 
Claudius.  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
waa  destroyed  by  fire.  (PtfiMiui.,9,30.)  Plmy,  how- 
over,  aaserts  that  it  atill  existed  in  bis  day  in  tho 
tehools  of  Ocuvis.  (P/tn.,  86,  6.)>-It  is  now  pietty 
well  ascertoined,  1^  the  reseaiehea  of  recent  travelleiB, 
that  the  ruins  of  Thespie  are  occupied  by  the  modem 
Brtmo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Oell  remarks,  that  ''the  plan 
of  the  city  is  distinctly  visible.  It  seems  a  rsaular 
hexagon,  and  the  mounid-occaaiooed  by  the  fell  of  the 
wall  ts  perfect."  (J/tn.,  p.  119.  —  Cramer^s  AneietU 
€ft€ece,  vol.  3,  p.  308,  eeqq.) 

TnsspiADJB,  the  offspnnff  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thespius.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
some  of  them  wers  sent,  by  their  fithera  directions,  to 
Thebes  in  Bosotia,  but  the  greater  part  aa  a  colony  to 
Sardinia.  {ApoUod.,  3,  7,  6.-*tf«yjis  ad  Afoilod.,  I 
c^Diod.  Ste.,  4,  89.— Pottsan.  10,  17.) 

ToKSPiiots,  I.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius, 
mothers  of  the  Thespiade  hy  Hercules.  {ApoUod.,  3, 
4,  10.)-^II.  An  appellation  given  to  the  Moses  from 
Tbeepie,  near  which  was  Helicon,  one  of  the  moont- 
aine  sacred  to  them.    {Vid.  Musei.) 

Tbbspis,  an  early  Greek  dramatic  poet,  generally 
legarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  bom  at 
Icaria,  a  Diacrian  demos  or  borough,  at  the  hegin- 
uiflg  of  the  sixth  centory  B.C.  His  birthnlsce  de- 
rived its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  fither 
of  Erigone  {Sieph.  Byt.,  s.  t.  'liiapia.^Hfgin.,  fab,, 
ISO),  and  had  always  been  a  sSat  of  the  roligion  of 
Bacchus; and  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  and 
comedy  has  been  confidently  rsferred  to  the  drunken 
festivals  of  the  place  {Atheruata,  3,  p.  40) :  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exhibitions  which  wera  common  there. 
(  Wekker,  Nachirag,  p.  333.)  An  aeeeunt  of  tho  in^ 
piovemenu  intradoosd  by  Tbespia  wiU  bo  found  under 
gBothor  aitielo.    {Vid.  Theatnim,) 

sr 


TRsfTus,  king  ef  Tbespia,  and  father  of  tho  Theo> 
piadea.  {ApoHod.,%^,\Q.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
erroneously  written  Thestius.  (Consult  the  remarks 
of  Heyne,  not.  erit.,  ad.  ApoUod.,  3,  7,  8.) 

Thsspiotia,  a  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  eoaat 
opposite  to  Corcyrs,  and  extending  also  some  distance 
inland.  Of  ail  the  Epirotio  nations,  the  Thesproci 
msy  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  Thia  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstonce  of  their  being  alone  noticed 
by  Homer,  while  he  omite  all  mention  of  the  Moloa- 
siaoa  and  Cbaoniana.  {Od.,  14,  816.)  Herodotoe 
also  affirms  (7,  176)  thst  they  were  the  parent  stock 
whence  descended  the  Thessaliana,  who  expelled  the 
^olians  from  the  country  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Theasaly.  Thesprotia,  indeed^  eppesrs  to 
have  been  in  remote  times  the  great  seat  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  nation,  whence  they  disseminated  themselves  ovei 
seversl  parts  of  Greece,  and  sent  coloniee  to  Italy. 
{Herod.,  3,  M.-^Strabo,  337.)  Even  after  the  Po- 
lasgio  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  conii^ 
tries,  the  orscle  and  temple  of  Dodona,  which  they 
bad  eatablisbed  in  Thesprotia,  still  remained  to  atteat 
their  former  etistence  in  that  district ^^ We  must  infer 
from  the  paasage  of  Homer  which  baa  been  refeAed 
to,  that  the  ffoveromeot  of  Theasaly  was  at  first  mo»* 
archical.  How  Ions  this  continued  is  not  apparent 
Some  chaise  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  timO 
ef  Thucydmes,  who  aasores  us  that  neither  the  Thee* 
proti  nor  Chaonea  wero  subject  to  kings.  {Thucyd.^ 
3, 80. )  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  included  under  the  dominiea  of  the  Mo^ 
lossian  princes.  It  wero  as  needless  to  attempt  to 
define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesssly  as  those  of  Cha« 
onia :  we  muat  thereforo  be  content  widi  aseertaining 
thst  it  was  mamly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thya- 
mis  (Cokma)  and  Acheron  (iSou/iX  while  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  the  Anrmer  to  the  bsnks  of  iho 
Aoiis.     {CrafHer*e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  pj  107.) 

TmseiLiA,  a  country  of  Groece,  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  the  Cambonian  Momiteina,  extending  from 
Pindna  to  Olympus,  and  aeperatroe  it  from  Macedonia ; 
en  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Pindos»  dividing  it  from 
Epiras ;  on  this  south  by  Mount  CEta,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  iEgean  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  gen« 
oral  opinion  of  antiquity,  fonnded  on  very  early  tradi- 
tiona*  that  the  great  basin  of  Thesssly  fanned  by  tho 
mountains  just  specified  waa  at  some  remote  period 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  ita  tributary 
rivera,  ontil-  aome  great  rovolotion  ef  natoro  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  tfaua  afbrded  a  paa- 
sage to  the  pent-up  stresms.  This  opinion,  wnidi 
was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  hie  acooont  of  the 
celebrated  march  of  Xerxes  (7,  139),  is  again  repeated 
by  Strabo,  who  obaervea,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  th» 
I'eneos  is  still  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  and 
also  that  the  land  in  Tbesaaly  is  higher  towards  tho 
sea  than  towards  the  moro  central  parte.  {Strabof 
4S0.)<— -According  to  the  same  geographer,  thia  prov- 
ince waa  divided  into  four  districts,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Phthiotie,  Esliaotis,  Thesssliotis,  and 
Pelaagiotis.  In  his  deecription,  however,  of  these,  ho 
appears  to  have  no  room  far  Theesaliotia,  which  ia,  in 
iact,  ranly  acknowledged  by  the  writera  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doobt  the  propriety  of  Strabo*s  di* 
vision  into  tetiarchiea,  as  it  derives  confirmation  from 
Harpooration  (#.  e.  Terpapx^o)  and  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodins.  {Argon.,  3,  1089.) — ^Tbere  io 
hardly  any  district  in  Greece  for  which  naturo  aeema 
to  have  done  so  much  as  for  Thesssly.  It  may  with 
justice  be  called  the  land  of  thm  Peneue,  which,  d^ 
eeending  from  Pindus,  flowed  through  it  frtm  west  to 
eaat.  A  multitude  of  tributary  stnama  poured  from 
the  north  and  the  eouth  into  this  river.  No  other  die- 
trict  had  so  extensive  an  internal  navigation ;  whidi^ 
with  a  little  aeaistance  from  art,  might  faaive  been  car" 
ried  to  all  ito  puta.    Its  froitlul  soil  waa  fitted  aUho 
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iox  pittnring  and  the  cultiTation  of  con ;  iU  cotita, 
•specially  the  Sinaa  Pagaasaa,  afforded  the  beat  har- 
bouia  for  shipping ;  nature  aeemed  hardly  to  have  left 
a  wiab  ungratified.  It  waa  in  Theaaaly  that  the  tribe 
of  the  Hellenes,  according  to  tradition,  first  appli- 
ed themseWes  to  agricoUiire;  and  thence  ita  aeveral 
braocbea  spread  orer  the  more  aouthem  lands.  ( Vid. 
Hellaa.)  Almoat  all  the  names  of  ita  towns  recall 
aomo  aaaociation  connected  with  the  primitiTe  hiatory 
and  heroic  age  of  the  nation.^>£arly  traditions,  pre- 
aenred  by  the  Greek  poeta  and  other  writers,  aacribe 
to  llieaaaly  the  more  ancient  namea  of  Pyrrha,  JEmo- 
nia,  and  iGolia.  {RktOM.,  ap,  SekoL  m  ApoU.  Rhod., 
3,  lOSd.SUph.  J9ys.,  *.  V.  Alfuvia.'-fferod.,  7, 
176. )  Paaaing  over  the  two  former  appellationa,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mythology,  the  latter  may 
afibrd  ua  matter  for  hiatorical  reflectiona,  aa  referring 
to  that  remote  period  when  the  plaina  of  Theaaaly 
were  occupied  bv  the  iEolian  Pelawi,  to  whom  Greece 
waa  probably  indebted  for  the  first  dawninga  of  ci?ili- 
lation,  and  the  eailieat  coltivation  of  her  language. 
(Strabot  820.)  Thie  people  originally  came,  as  He- 
lodotas  informs  us,  from  Thesprotia  {Htrod.,  7,  176. 
^Strab.t  444) ;  but  how  long  they  remained  in  poa- 
aeesion  of  the  coantry,  and .  at  what  precise  period  it 
aaaomed  the  name  of  Theasaly,  cannot,  perhapa,  now 
be  determined.  In  the  poema  of  Homer  it  never  oc- 
eura,  althoo^  the  aeveral  principalities  and  itiiigdoma 
of  which  it  la  compoaed  are  there  diatinctly  enumerap 
ted  and  described,  together  with  the  different  chiefs  to 
whom  they  were  aobject :  thaa  Hellaa  and  Pbthia  are 
aaaigned  to  Achillea ;  the  Melian  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
toriea  to  Proteailaaa  and  Eaoaelaa ;  Magnesia  to  Phi- 
kwtetea  and  Eurypylua;  Estiaotis  and  Pelaagia  to 
Medon  and  the  aona  of  ^acalapiaa,  with  other  petty 
leadeia.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  that  we  derive 
the  earlieat  information  relative  to  the  hiatory  of  thia 
fairest  portion  of  Greece.  This  aute  of  thinga,  how- 
ever, waa  not  of  long  eootinnanee ;  and  a  new  conati- 
totion,  dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
expedition,  aeema  to  bive  been  adopted  by  the  common 
eonaent  of  the  Theaaalian  sUtes.  Thev  agreed  to 
unite  themaelvea  into  one  confederate  body,  under  the 
direction  of  one  anpreme  magiatrate  or  chief,  distin- 
guiahed  by  the  title  of  Tagoa  (Ta/df),  and  elected  by 
m  eonaent  of  the  whole  repoblic.  The  detaila  of  thia 
fedeml  ayatem  are  little  known ;  bat  Strabo  aaaures  ua 
that  the  Tbesealian  confederacy  waa  the  moat  consider- 
able, aa  well  aa  the  earlieat,  aociety  of  the  kind  eaubliab- 
ed  in  Greece.  ( Sirab.,  429. )  How  far  ita  constitution 
waa  connected  with  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  aeeme  impossible  to  determine,  since  we  are  ao 
little  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  hiatory  of  that  an- 
cient aaaembly.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  howc^ver, 
that  thia  aingular  coalition,  which  embraced  mattera  of 
a  political  as  well  aa  a  religioua  nature,  firat  rose 
among  the  atates  of  Theasaly,  aa  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  who  had  votes  in  the  council  were 
either  actually  Thesaaltana,  or  connected  in  aome  way 
with  that  part  of  Greece.  Thia  mode  of  government, 
however,  seems  to  have  aucceeded  aa  little  in  Theaaaly 
as  in  the  other  Hellenic  republica  where  it  waa  adopt- 
ed; and  that  province,  which,  from  ita  local  advanta- 
ges, ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
and  leading  atatea  of  Greece,  we  find,  if  we  except  a  pe- 
riod of  brilliant  but  momentafy  splendour,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  weak  and  insignificant.  We  learn  from 
Herodotoa,  that  when  Xerxea  meditated  the  ravaaion  of 
Greece,  he  waa  encouraged  in  the  deaign  by  the  Aleua^ 
da,  whom  the  hiatorian  terms  kinga  of  Theaaaly,  but 
who,  probably,  like  the  Piaiatratida,  had  only  uaurped 
the  regal  power,  and,  upon  being  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, aotight  the  aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  re- 
cover their  lost  dominion,  (/ferod.,  7,6.)  It  ia  evident 
that  the  Theaaalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  pro- 
jeote,  aa  we  find  they  applied  for  aaiistance  in  this 
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deemed  expedient  to  join  htcn  againat  the  conunoa 
enemy,  from  the  impossibility  of  niaking  any  eflfectufl 
reaisunce  to  the  north  of  Thermopyla,  the  Theaaali- 
ana  were  left  to  their  own  reeourcea,  and  cooaeqoeDtly 
aubraitted  to  the  Persian  anna  (tfar«L,  7,  17S,  seqg.\ 
which  Herodotua  insinnatea  they  did  the  more  read* 
ily,  that  they  might  thus  profit  by  foreign  aid  in  aven- 
ging themaelves  on  the  Phociana,  with  whom  th^  had 
been  engaged  in  frequent  but  unaucceeefol  hostiuiiee. 
{Herod.,  8,  37.>-^Liitle  notice  ia  uken  by  the  Greek 
hiatoriana  of  the  affiura  of  Theaaaly,  from  the  Persian 
invaaion  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  except  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Thocydidea  of  an  ajT^Mdition  having  been 
undertaken  by  the  Atheniana,  under  the  command  of 
Myronidea,  with  a  view  of  reinatatine  Orestea,  eon  of 
Ecbecratidaa,  prince  of  Theaaaly,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  his  country.  The  Athenian  general,  on 
that  occaaion,  advanced  aa  far  aa  Pharaalna ;  but  hia 
progreaa  being  checked  by  the  auperiority  of  the  Thee- 
salian  cavalry,  he  was  forced  to  retire  without  bavii^ 
accompliahed  any  of  the  objecla  of  the  expeditioD. 
{Tkucyd.,  I,  Hi.)— The  Theaaaliana  appear  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  they 
might  naturally  be  inclined  to  favour  the  Athenian 
cauae,  from  their  early  alliance  with  that  aute.  Hence 
it  waa  that  Braaidaa  felt  it  neceaaary  to  oae  each  se- 
crecy and  despatch  in  traversing  their  territory  on  hia 
march  towanla  Thrace.  (TAucyd.,  4,  78.)  Some 
troops,  which  were  afterward  sent  by  the  Lacedamo- 
ntana  in  order  to  re- enforce  their  army  in  that  quarter, 
met  with  a  more  determined  oppoaition,  ai^  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  atepe.  (iWyd.,  5,  13.) 
Op  another  occasion  we  find  the  Theaaaliana  in  league 
with  the  BcBotiana,  endeavouring  to  haiiae  and  inter- 
cept the  march  of  Ageeilaua  throujjh  their  coantry,  on 
hia  return  from  Aaia  Minor.  Thia  attempt,  however, 
waa  rendered  abortive  by  the  akilful  manmnvree  of  the 
Spartan  prince ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Theeealy,  notwith- 
standing ita  boaated  auperiority,  met  with  a  decided 
repulae  from  the  Lacedamonian  horM.  (JEim.,  Hi»t* 
Gr.,  4,  3, 2. >— While  Sparta,  however,  waa  atroggling 
to  make  head  againat  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which 
Bceotia  had  uken  the  lead,  Theaaaly  waa  acquiring  a 
degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  autea  of 
Greece  whicn  it  had  never  possesaed  in  any  foimei 
period  of  iu  hiatory.  Thia  waa  effected,  apperenily, 
aolely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jaaon,  who,  from 
being  chief  or  tyrant  of  Phera,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Tagus,  or  commander  of  the  Theaaalian  aUtea.  By 
his  influence  and  talenU,  the  confederacy  received  the 
aoceaaion  of  aeveral  iraporUnt  citiea ;  and  an  impeeii^ 
military  force,  amounting  to  800U  cavalry,  more  than 
20,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  light  troope  auffi- 
cient  to  oppoae  the  worid,  had  been  raiaed  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  aervice  of  the  commonwealth.  (Jtcn., 
Hut,  Gr.,  6, 1, 6.)  His  other  reaoorcea  bein|^  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  aeemed  deaiined,  under  bia  direc- 
tion, to  become  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  We 
may  eatimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  the  circumsuoce  of  hia  having  been  call- 
ed upon  to  act  aa  mediator  between  the  BoMMiana  and 
SparUns  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (Xait,  Hut 
Gr.,  6,  4,  22.)r-Thia  brilliant  period  of  political  iefio- 
ence  and  power  waa,  however,  of  abort  duration,  aa 
Jaaon  not  long  after  loat  hia  life  by  the  hand  of  ao  as- 
saaain,  during  the  celebration  of  aome  gamea  which  be 
had  inatitut^ ;  and  Theaaaly,  on  hia  death,  relapaed 
into  that  aUte  of  weakneaa  and  inaignificance  nom 
mtixk  it  had  ao  lately  emersed.  (Xm.,  HuL  Gr.,  6, 
4>  33.)  The  Theaaaliana,  finding  themaelvea  unable 
to  defend  their  libertiea,  continoJly  threatened  by  the 
tyranU  of  Phera,  aucceseora  of  Jaaon,  firat  aongbt  the 
protection  of  the  Bceotiana,  who  aent  to  their  aid  a 
body  of  troopa  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidaai 
They  next  aj^lied  for  aaaiatanae  to  Philip  of  " 
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who  ■nccorfed  Is  MeMling,  AHd  fbaOf  ejcjwDiog  tbete 
oppremon  of  tbeir  couotiy;  and,  hj  the  important 
amrvieea  thna  rendered  to  the  TheasaliaDs,  aeeured 
their  laating  attachment  to  hie  inteieata,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictvontc  conncil. 


{PUyh.j  Exe.,  9,  S8.)  Under  his  skilful  management, 
the  troops  of  Thessaly  beeame  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  tesoorces  he  already  possessed  ;  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  mav  probably  be  attribated 
the  soccees  which  attended  his  campaign  against  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testify  their  Teneration 
ibr  his  memory,  issoed  a  decree,  by  which  they  cou- 
l^ed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  eapreme  etation  which 
he  had  held  m  their  coancila ;  ana  also  s^ified  their 
intention  of  supporting  his  claims  to  the  title  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tto  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterprising  prince,  while 
•ngagsd  in  distant  conqnestsr  suhseqaently  afforded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessa- 
lians  from  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  that  people  against  his  gener- 
als Antipater  and  Cratenis,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
dM  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  bot 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.  By  the  conduct 
■tid  ability  of  Antipater,  howevevi  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  pre- 
eerved  to  the  Macedonian  crown  {Polyb.f  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Bemetrms,  from  whom 
it  waa  wrested  hf  tiie  Romans  after  the  victory  of 
Cynoeoephals.  All  Theasaly  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people  {Liv.,  93, 39),  but 
from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  bamg 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Home,  though  its  pos- 
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was  still  disputed  by  Antiochus  (Lie.,  86,  9, 
j  ),  and  again  by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip.  Thes- 
_  jly  was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  waa  decided  in  the  plaine  of 
Fliarsalia. — With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Borotia, 
tbisaeems  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  andr productive 
part  of  GreOce,  in  wine,  oil,  and  com,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  latter,  ef  which  it  exported  a  considerablo 
duantitf  to  foreign  countriea.  (Xm.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  1, 
4. — Tkeopkr.,  Hut.  PUmt.,  8,  7,  el  10.)  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Theiaalians  were  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  Greece;  nor  were  they  exempt  from 
tboee  vices  which  riches  and  luxury  generally  bring  in 
their  tnio.  {Athen,,  12,  5,  p.  624. — Thtopomp,^  ap. 
idmd.,  6,  17,  p.  260.— Pitff.,  CrU.,  p.  60.)— Like  the 
Lacedamonians,  they  employed  slavea,  who  were 
named  Peneste ;  theee  probably  were  a  remnant  of 
the  first  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  their  invaders. 
The  Peneete  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  unfrequently  endeavoured  to  free 
themselvea  from  the  state  of  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.  (Xm.,  Hut.  Gr.t  6,  1,  A.—Aristot.t 
At  ^jfUb.,  2,  9. — Cramer*s  A9W.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
843,  seqq.) 

TRKssALidns,  a  part  of  Thessaly  lying  below  the 
Peneua,  and  to  the  west  of  Magneaia  and  Phthiotis. 
{Vid.  Tbeesalia,  nesr  the  beginning  of  the  article.) 

THissALOiiiOA,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the  nonh- 
eaetem  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was 
at  firat  an  inconsiderable  place,  under  the  name  of 
Therme,  by  which  it  waa  known  in  the  timea  of  Herod- 
otus, Thncvdides,  .£sehines  {Fab.  Legat.^  29),  and 
Seylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the  Thermsan 
Golf.  Therme  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  prior 
to  the  Peloponneeian  war,  but  waa  reatored  by  them 
to  Perdiocas  ahortlv  after.  {Tkucyd.,  1,  51— 11,  2, 
29.)  We  are  inlormed  by  Strabo  that  Casaaoder 
chmiged  the  name  of  Therme  to  Theasalonica,  in  hon- 
our of  his  wife,  who  waa  daughter  of  Philip.  {Epit., 
7,  p.  830.— Scvmii.,  CA.,  v.  ^^.^Zonar.,  12,  26.) 
Stephamif  of  Bywnttiiffl  aaeeita  thai  the  formir  naffio 


of  Theaaalonict  w«a  IbKa,  aiid  quotes  a  paasage  from 
a  work  written  by  Lucillus  of  Tarrha  on  this  place,  to 
account  for  the  reason  which  induced  Philip  to  call  his 
daughter  Thessalonica.  Cassander  is  said  to  have 
collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  the  sggrandizement  of  the  new  city, 
which  thua  bocame  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  ports  of  northern  Greece.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  ( Uv.,  44, 10), 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. (Id.,  45, 29.)  Situated  on  the  sreat  Egnatian 
Way,  227  miles  from  Dyrrhachiom,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter* 
course  with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could 
not  fail  of  becoming  a  very  populous  and  flourishing 
city.  The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  tliat  connect  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  history  of  this  place.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  converts 
here,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwith- 
standing the  oppoaition  and  enmity  he  bad  to  encoun- 
ter from  his  misguided  countrymen. — Pliny  (4,  10) 
decribes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city ;  and  Lucian  as 
the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns.  (Asin.,  46.-— 
Compare  jP/oI.,  p.  84.— Ifteroe/.,  p.  638.)  I^ler  his- 
toriana  name  it  as  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the 
capital  of  lUyricom.  {7*heodaretf  Hist.  Ecelcs.,  5, 
17. -—Soerat,,  Hiet.  Ecclee.,  c.  11.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dreadful  ntoaeacre  that  once  took  place  heret 
conault  the  article  Theodoaius  II.-^The  modem  name 
of  the  place  ia  Saloniki.  {Cramer^e  Anc,  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  286,  teqq. — Compare  CUtrke^a  Traveh,  vol. 
7,  p  448,  seqq.y^U.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  married 
to  Caasander,  and  from  whom  the  city  of  Theasalonica 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name.  {rid.  preceding  ar- 
ticle.) 

Thkstoi,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  LaothoS^  fether  to 
Calchaa.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  called  Theatori' 
dee.    {(hid,  Met.,  12,  19.— Stat.,  Aek.,  I,  497.) 

THBTia,  one  of  the  aea-deities,  daujffhter  of  Nereot 
and  Doris.  To  reward*  the  virtue  of  Peleus  {tnd.  Pe- 
leus),  the  king  of  the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  god- 
dess in  marriage.  The  spouse  selected  for  him  waa 
Thetis,  who  hu  b^en  wooed  by  Jupiter  himself  and  his 
brother  Neptune;  but  Themis  having  declared  that  the 
child  of  Thetis  would  be  greatar  than  his  sire,  Uie 
gods  withdrew.  (Pind.,  Isthm.,  S,  58,  seqq.)  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  she  was  courted  by  Jupiter 
alone  till  he  was  informed  by  Prometheus  that  her  son 
would  dethrone  him.  {ApoUod.,  8,  13,  1. — Schol.  ad 
Jl.,  1, 619.)  Others,  again,  maintain  that  Thetis,  who 
was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  listen  to  the  suit  of  Ju- 
piter, and  that  the  god,  in  hia  anger,  condemned  her  to 
espoQse  a  mortal  {ApoUod.,  I.  c),  or  that  Juno  herself 
selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse.  (7?.,  24,  69. — ApoU. 
Rkod.,  4,  793,  seq,)  Chiron,  being  made  aware  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  sdvised  Peleus  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  win  her.  Peleus  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  faat,  though  ahe  changed  herself  into  every  variety 
of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a  serpent,  and  a.  lion. 
The  wedding  waa  aolemnixed  on  Mount  Pelion :  all 
the  goda,  except  Discord  (vid,  Discordia),  were  invited, 
and  thoy  all,  with  thia  single  exception,  honoured  it 
with  their  presence  (fi.,  24,  62),  and  bestowed  armour 
on  the  bridegroom.  (B.,  17,  195.— 76.,  18,  84.) 
Chiioo  jrave  him  an  aaben  spear,  and  Neptune  the  im- 
mortal Harpy-bom  ateeds  Balius  and  Xanthus.  The 
ffluaea  aang,  the  Nereidea  danced,  to  celebrate  the 
wedding,  and  Ganymedea  poured  out  neetar  for  tho 

Seau.  (Eurw.,  Jph.  in  Aul.,  1086,  aeqq. — Co/td- 
r,  Nwptia  Pel.  et  Thet.)  The  oflbpring  of  thio 
onion  was  the  celebrated  Achilles.  When  the  goddeee 
wished  to  make  this  her  child  immortal,  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  of  Peleus  frustrated  her  design,  and,  leaving 
bar  bibii  ahe  abandooed  for  ever  the  mansion  of  her 
uigiiizea  oy  v-J  vi88lx  iv. 
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kubapdy  wi  retarned  to  \mt  itttar  Notetd^t.  {Vid» 
Achilles,  where  a  fuU  acfsount  is  given.) 

Thixmipa,  a  towQ  in  the  interior  of  Numidis,  wher« 
Hiempsal  w^s  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  JugMXtha.  (Sail., 
Jug.,  c.  12,  41.)  The  site  is  unknown.  {Manmeri, 
Geogx.t  vol  10»  pt.  2,  p.  ^72.) 

Thisbs,  I.  a  beaatiful  female  of  Babylon,  between 
whom  and  a  youth  named  PyraiPMa,  a  of  tire  of  the 
same  place,  a  strong  attachment  subsiated.  Their  pa- 
rents, however,  being  averse  to  their  union,  tbev  adopt- 
^  tlU  expedient  of  receiving  each  other's  addresses 
through  the  chink  of  a  waU  which  separated  their 
dwellings.  In  the  sequel,  they  arranged  a  meeting  at 
t^e  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mulberry- Uoe. 
Thisbe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  \  hut,  terri6ed  at  the  appearani:e  of  a  lioness, 
she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped  her 
veil,  which,  lyinff  in  the  animars  path,  wae  rent  by  it, 
^nd  smeared  witn  the  blood  that  atained  the  jaws  of 
the  lioness  from  the  recent  destruction  of  some  cattlo. 
Pyramus,  coming  soon  ailer  to  the  appointed  place,  be* 
heki  the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  and,  concluaing  that 
Thisbe  had  been  destroyed  by  some  savage  beast, 
•lew  himself  in  deapair.  Thisbe,  returning  after  a 
abort  interval  to  the  spot  where  she  b^d  encountered 
the  lioness,  beheld  the  bleeding  form  of  Pyramua,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  fatal  sword,  still  warm,  aa  it 
was,  with  the  blood  of  her  lover.  According  to  tha 
poets,  the  mulberry  that  overhung  the  fatal  scene 
changed  the  hue  of  i(s  fruit  from  snow-white  to  a 
blood-red  colour.  (Odu^  Mtt,^  4,  55,  stqaJ^—U.  A 
town  of  Bceo^ia,  northwest  of  Ascra,  (wd  near  the 
fonfines  of  Fhocis.  It  was  famed  for  ita  abounding 
in  wild  pigeons.  {Horn.,  R.,  ^,  502.-*-<S/ra6o,  411.) 
Xenophon  writes  the  ni^me  in  the  plural,  ThisbsB. 
{Hitt.  Gr,^  6,  4,  3.)  The  modem  Kakosia  marks  ita 
fite.  Sir  W.  GeH  len^afke,  that  the  place  is  remark- 
able for  the  immense  number  oX  rock-pigeona  sitill 
found  here.  This  circumstance,  he  observes,  is  the 
flora  striking,  aa  neither  the  birds,  nor  rocks  so  full  of 
perforations,  in  which  they  buiM  their  nefta,  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    (Ilm.,  p.  115.) 

Thoas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Tauiip  Chersoneae  when 
Orestes  and  PyUdea,  in  concert  with  Iphigeniftt  e«r- 
lied  oflT  from  that  country  the  statue  of  the  Tauric 
plana.  {Vid.  Orestes  and  Iphigonia.)— II.  King  of 
liemnoe,  and  father  of  Hypsipyle.  {Vid-  Hypaipyle.) 
..  Thorax,  I.  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  ad  M«an- 
drom,  in  Lydia,  on  which  the  poet  0aphidaa  was  cru- 
cified for  having  written  aome  satirical  lines  againat 
Attains,  kipff  of  Pergamus.  Hence  the  proverb,  ^ 
^mv  Tov  wpaxat  "  Tak^  care  of  Thorax.^*  {Slrib.t 
047.— Cip.,<i«  Fat.,  c.  3.— £ra«wu«,  Ckil.ft,uni.  4, 
n.  52.) 

Thoenaz,  a  mountain  of  Laponia,  nor^h  of  Sparta, 
aod  forming  part  of  the  range  called  Menelaipqi.  Il 
is  now  Thormka^  On  this  mountain  wa#  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  godt  to  which  a  quanuty 
of  gold  was  presented  by  Croesus  {Herod-,  li  69) ;  bqt 
the  Lacedemonians  miule  use  of  it  ^(terward  to  adorn 
the  more  revered  in^^ge  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo. 
(Pauian.,  8,  10.  —  Cranm'9.  Metent  Gr^u^  ?ol.  9, 
p.  219.) 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  correapondin|[  in  some 
degree  to  the  Grecian  Hfrmes  apd  the  Latm  Mefcn* 
xiua.    {Yii.  remarks  under  the  article  Mercurina.) 

Thkacbs,  th«  inbabitanta  of  Thr«co,  (YiL  Thn^ 
eia.) 

Tbracia,  I.  a  niimo  of  frequent  oocnrrenco  in  thie 
oarliest  history  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  deaignatingi 
in  all  probabiUtv,  not  the  countcy  ci^lled  Thracia  in  a 
Uter  age,  but  the  district  aubaequently  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Pieria.— By  far  the  most  remarkabb 
f  iioumstance  in  the  accounts  that  have  oome  down  to 
oa  respecting  the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that 
^ve^  of  them  »re  c^^  Tkrma»$^  ,l\  \fi  UMortiL 


iBeeiieeivikblo  thil,  in  (bo  ial«r  hwlvrie  Umea,  «vfaaa 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  aa  a  barbarian  raco, 
a  notion  should  have  aprung  up  that  the  firtt  civiUaa- 
tjon  of  Greece  was  duo  to  them  ^  consequently  w« 
cannot  doubt  that  thia  was  a  tradition  banded  down 
from  a  very  early  period.  Now  if  wo  are  to  Qwler- 
stand  it  to  mean  that  £umolpoa,  Orpbena,  Musiana, 
and  Thamyria  were  the  feilow-conntrynkOD  of  tbooo 
EdooiaBai  Odiyaiane,  and  Odomantiaoa  wbo,  in  the 
historical  agesj  occupied  tho  Thracian  lenitoiy,  and 
wbo  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  ia,  ono  oouitoUi- 
gible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  beipgable  to 
comprehend  these  accoonta  of  (ho  aneient  Thracian 
minstrels,  and  of  aaaigning  them  a  place  in  the  hiatoty 
of  Grecian  civilisation ;  since  it  ia  manifeat  thai  at 
thia  early  period,  when  there  wae  scarcely  any  inter- 
course biatween  diffiweot  nationa,  or  knowWdge  of 
foreign  tongues,  poeta  wbo  aang  in  an  uainteuigible 
language  could  not  have  bad  more  inflvepce  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twitlering 
of  birds.  Notoing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimiciy 
and  dancing,  and  moaical  atrains  iiSependent  of  ar- 
ticulata  speech,  can  at  such  a  period  peas  from  nation 
to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  moaic  passed 
over  to  Greece ;  whereaa  the  Thrscian  minatiela  are 
constantly  represented  aa  dlie  fathers  o(  poetry,  which, 
of  course,  is  necesearily  combined  with  langoage. 
When  ^e  come  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  tcaditiene 
refer  to  Ptmo,  the  distnct  to  the  eaat  of  the  Olympua 
range,  to  the  north  of  Thessalyi  and  the  sooth  of  £ma- 
thia  or  Macedonia.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Libe- 
thra,  where  the  Muses  are  aaid  to  have  aeng  the  la- 
ment over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus:  the  ancient  poeta, 
moreover,  always  make  Pierta,  not  llirace,  the  native 
place  of  the  Muaest  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guisbea  from  Pieria.  {IL,  14,  22tt.)  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Pieiiana  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by 
the  early  Macedonian  princes,  that  some  of  them  cross- 
ed the  Strymon  into  Thrace  proper,  where  Heredo- 
tua  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pieriana  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  (7,  112).  It  is.  however,  quite  con- 
ceivable that,  in  early  timea,  either  on  account  of  their 
dose  vicinity  or  because  all  the  north  waa  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pieriana  might,  in  seiMh- 
em  Greece,  have  been  called  Tbrscians.  Tbeee  Pi- 
eriana, from  the  intellectual  relations  which  they  main- 
tained with  the  Greeka,  appear  to  have  been  a  Gieeian 
race ;  which  aupposition  ia  also  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  names  of  their  placea,  riveia,  ibonteini,  dec., 
although  it  ia  probable  that,  situated  on  the  limite  of 
the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  laipely 
front  neighbouring  tnbea.  {MulUr^s  Dmenu,  Toi  1» 
p.  472,  488,  501.)  A  bnneh  of  the  Phrygian  naiion, 
so  devoted  to  an  enthusiaatic  worship,  once  dwelt 
close  to  Pieriat  at  the  ioot  of  Mount  Bermioa,  where 
King  Midas  waa  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Sile- 
nus  tn  hia  roae-gardena.  In  the  whole  of  thia  region 
a  wild  and  enthusiastic  worship  of  Bacchua  waa.  dif- 
fused amemi  both  naen  and  women.  It  m$j  be  eaaily 
conceived,  tnat  the  exdtament  which  the  mind  thna  re- 
ceived contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetic  enthnoiaani. 
These  same  Thraciana  or  Pieriana  lived,  op  to  the  time 
of  the  Doric  and  JEoWg  migrations,  in  certain  distriota 
of  B(eotia  and  Phocia.  That  tb^  bad  dwelt  about 
the  Boeotian  roouniain  of  Helieon,  in  the  district  of 
Thesptie  ^  Acra,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  hiato- 
riam^  ae  well  (torn  the  traditiona  of  the  cities  aa  Irom 
the  agreement  of  many  names  of  placea  in  the  coonliy 
near  Olvmpua  (Libethrion,  Pimpleia,  Helicon,  dtc). 
At  the  toot  of  Pamaaaus,  too,  in  Phocia,  waa  said  to 
haveJMon  situate  the  city  of  Daulia,  the  eeat  of  the 
Thnoiao  king  Teieus,  who  ia  known  by  hia  connex- 
ion with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  by  the  ta- 
ble of  the  metamorpbosia  of  bis  wife  Procne  into  e 
nightingaW.«f--Jrion  what  hM  boen  Mid,  it  eiywiii  ea^ 


uigiiizea  oy  ^ 
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HM  ^Eigeao  sou  rropoiKw  irom  Bonn  to 
Bcki»  at  l«|iit,  an  the  liimta  tMigRed  to  it  bv 
» and  Tbiieydidet,  tiMogfa  great  ehaoffea  took 
na  HMianor  to  Ikeao  histonana.    lint  tho 


ouTf  «BQ  ucoupna  lae  aoorea  oi  siinjmai  ana  uv 
tile  pUina  of  liyiia  and  Phrygia.  (jyfrMi.t  7, ' 
iSlraM  309.)  Oa  the  other  band,  a  graaC  revol 
eeama  to  have  bean  aubaeqaeniW  affected  in  T 


Mnay  eiaMT  thai  thaae  Pieridbe  etf  Thneiana»  iwvll* 
wg  ahOQt  Helaepo  aod  Pamaaeu8,'in  the  vinnt^  af 
Atuoa,  are  chiaflf  aignified  when  a  Thraeiitt  ongia  ia 
aacribad  to  the  aaytbic  bards  of  Attiaa.  (MmUar^  HisL 
Qr.  LU,^  p<  M,  Mqq  )^IL  A  laige  tnet  of  ooootiy 
between  tbe  Stiyneon  and  fbe  Eoiine  fion  west  to 
east,  and  between  the  ehain  of  Mount  Hapnaa  and  the 
ahoiea  of  tbe  <£(|ead  aod  Ptopontia  from  nor<h  to 
aoDth.  Sech, 
Herodotoa 

plaee  in  agea  poaienoi 
Thraciana,  however,  ware  at  one  poriod  nnich  more 
widely  disaeniinaled  than  tbe  oonnnee  here  assigned 
them  wonld  lead  us  to  inler,  ia  evident  from  tbe  faeta 
lecorded  in  the  esrlieat  aiinala  of  Orecan  hietofy  rela- 
tive  to  their  ■Mnatiooa  to  tbe  aeodietn  provineee  of 
that  eoontqr^  We  have  the  authority  of  Thaeydidea 
for  their  OstabhshmCDi  in  Phooia  (S,  49).  Strabo  (p. 
401,  410)  cecaiftea  their  oeoopation  of  Binotia.  And 
namaiafis  writers  atteH  their  settlement  in  Eleosta  of 
Attica,  ondet  Eumolpoa,  wheae  early  wars  with  £reoh- 
theaa  are  lelatad  by  Thoaydidea  (9,  16),  Pausaftiaa 
1,  96),  and  othen.  Bat  tbese,  in  all  prebahility,  are 
the  Thiaciaaa  alloded  to  vndef  No.  I.  Nor  weie 
their  colonies  confined  to  the  European  continent 
aloOe ;  for,  aHored  by  tbe  riahneas  and  beaoty  of  the 
Asiatic  aoiland  eUase,  they  eroaaed  m  nnaMroue  bod- 
iea  the  narrow  stiaat  wbioh  parted  (hem  from  Aaia  Mi. 
Dor,  and  oooupied  tbe  sboree  of  Bitbyiria,  and  the  fer- 

^  "      "      ,73.— 

revolution 
ubseqaeoil^  effected  in  Thrace 
bv  a  vast  roigntion  of  tbe  Teacn  and  Mysi,  who,  aa 
Uerodotoe  assarta^  oonqoeied  the  whole  of  Thrace, 
and  peoetiated  aa  far  ss  the  Adiiatio  lo  the  weat,  and 
10  the  river  Peoeoa  towards  tbo  sentb,  before  the  Tro- 
jan war. — Whence  and  st  what  neriod  the  nemo  of 
Thraciana  was  first  applied  to  the  nauieroua  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  Envopeen  continent, 
ia  left  open  to  conjecture.  Bochart  end  othen  have 
aupposed  that  it  waa  derived  from  Tiiai,  tbe  eon  of 
Japhaib ;  certain  it  is,  we  find  tho  naibo  Alreedy  ex« 
iating  in  tbe  time  of  Homer,  who  repiesenta  the  Tfan* 
cisna  aa  joining  the  foiees  of  Prism  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  eonduet  of  Rhosiis,  their  chief  <//.,  10, 
49^8Bid  to  be  the  eon  of  the  river  Strymon.  (Bvrip.y 
Mhet.  Arg.y^HenAotm  afiirma  that  the  Thraciana 
wave*  next  to  the  Indiana,  tbe  moot  mimeMma  and  pow« 
Mfol  people  in  the  world ;  and  that,  if  all  the  taibea  had 
been  nnised  under  one  asenareh  or  under  the  aaaaa  gov- 
enmiant,  they  would  haive  been  invincible ;  but  Jrom 
their  sobdivision  into  petty  elans,  distinct  from  each 
other*  they  were  rendered  insignificsnt.  (H4r§d.,  5, 
3.)  They  an  said  by  the  same  hiatorian  to  have 
boon  first  subjugated  by  Seaoeiria  <8,  109),  and,  after 
the  lapoe  of  many  eenturiea,  they  were  ivdoced  under 
tbe  aobjeetion  of  tbe  Persiaa  monarchy,  bv  Megaba- 
ine,  general  of  Oariua.  {Herod. ^  6,  9.)  But,  on  tbe 
failure  of  tho  eeveml  ezpiMliUoDa  undertehen  by  that 
aovereign  and  his  eon  Xorzee  aasinat  the  Qredca,  the 
Thraciana  apparently  recovered  their  independence, 
and  a  new  empire  was  formod  in  that  extenaivecoon* 
try,  under  the  dominion  of  Sitaloes,  king  ol  fiio  Odry* 
am,  one  of  tbe  moot  nomeroaa  aiid  warlike  of  their 
thbee.  Thucvdidee,  who  baa  entered  into  coneidera- 
Ue  detail  on  ifaie  subject,  obeerves,  that  of  aH  the  em- 
niree  eituated  between  the  lonien  Gnlf  and  the  Eux- 
loe,  this  waa  the  most  conaidemble  both  in  revenue 
and  opulence :  ita  militaiy  force  was,  however,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  nam- 
bera.  Tbe  empire  of  Sitaloea  extended  alo^g  the 
coast,  Worn  Abdera  to  the  mouthe  of  the  Danrobe,  a 
diamnoa  of  four  days*  and  nigbta*  eail ;  and  fa)  tho  m- 
lerier.  from  the  soweea  of  the  Strymooto  Bysantium, 
a  jonmay  of  Uurteea  days.  The  foondet  of  ihia  am* 
firn  apfaan  to  have  bean  T4 


i  {HmJL,  7, 137.«- 


TlncyJ.,  3,  90%  ufhoM  son  Sit8ldea»  at  tho  initiga> 
tion  of  the  Atheniane,  with  whom  he  waa  allied,  uii- 
dertook  an  expedition  into  Macedonia  Havino  ralaed 
a  powaiftti  army  of  Thraciana  and  Paonians,  the  aov» 
ereion  of  tbe  Odryss  penetnted  into  tbe  territory  of 
Perdiccae,  who,  unable  to  oppose  in  tbo  field  so  formi- 
dable an  antagonist,  eonfined  bis  resistance  to  the  de^ 
fence  of  tbe  fortified  towns  ;  and  by  this  mode  of  wea^ 
fore  be  at  kength  wearied  out  the  Tbiacian  prince) 
who  waaiieireusded  by  his  nephew  Seotfaes  to  abandon 
the  expeaition  and  return  to  his  dominions.  In  ro* 
turn  for  this  eerviee,  Seuthea,  we  are  told,  received  in 
marriage  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Petdiccas.  (TAv* 
eyd.f  9,  97,  9efq.)  Siulres,  some  yesrs  after,  hsving 
been  defeated  and  alain  in  a  battle  with  tbe  TribaHit 
another  coneiderable  Thracian  clan,  waa  euceeeded  by 
Seutbee,  who  carried  tho  power  of  the  Odrysian  em* 
pire  to  ita  bioheat  pitch.  {Thuyi.,  4,  I01.«-JU.,  9, 
97.)  Tbo  aplendour  of  this  monarchy  waa,  bowever, 
of  short  duration,  as  on  the  death  of  Semhea  it  betatf 

Coally  to  decline;  and  we  learn  from  Xenopboa 
on  the  arrival  of  tho  ten  thousand  in  Thrace,  the 
power  of  Medoeoa,  or  Amadocua,  tbo  reigning  prince 
of  the  Odryaa,  was  very  iaconsiderabla.  (Anab.f  7, 
9,  17.  ^Jd.  ikid.,  9,  7.)-- When  PhiHv,  the  eon  of 
Amyntae,  aecended  the  throne  of  MeeeOon,  the  Thia* 
ciana  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  whoao 
territoriea  became  an  easy  prey  to  hie  artfol  snd  enter* 
prising  noighboor.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  Thrace 
aitoate  between  tbe  Strymon  and  the  mstue  was  tbui 
added  to  Macedenia,  whence  some  geogrsphicat  wri* 
tars  term  it  Mscedonia  Adjecta.  Gotys  hkw'mg  been 
assassinated  not  long  after,  waa  suocaedad  by  ma  eon 
Cbereobleptea,  whoee  poeeeeeions  were  limited  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese ;  and  even  of  this  he  waa  event- 
ually stripped  by  the  Atheniana  {Diod.  Sie.,  16^  94.--^ 
Dmmmth.  inArittotr.,  p.  678),  while  Philip  seiied  on 
all  the  maritime  towne  between  the  Nestue  and  that 
paninaola.  On  Alexander'e  acceeeion  to  the  throne, 
tho  TrtbaHi  were  by  for  the  moat  nomeroaa  end  pow^ 
erfal  peopfo  of  Thnee ;  end,  aa  they  bordered  on  tho 
Paomana  and  extended  to  the  Dairabet  they  were  fop* 
midable  ntoighboara  on  tbfo  the  moat  aocessible  fron« 
tier  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  commenced  hie  reign 
1^  an  iiwasion  of  their  territory ;  and,  having  defoated 
them  in  a  general  enoagenient,  punned  them  acroea 
the  Denobe^  whither  may  bed  retreated,  and  compelU 
ed  them  to  eao  for  poaca.  Afier  hie  dbath,  Thrace 
fail  to  the  porvion  of  Lyeimaefane,  one  of  hie  genentsv 
by  whom  it  wsa  erected  into  a  monarchy.  On  hia  do' 
cease,  however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonis,  and  remai»« 
ed  under  the  dominidn  of  ita  eovereigna  until  the  oon« 
queeC  of  that  country  by  tbe  Romane.  Tbe  divieiond 
of  Thnae  under  the  Roman  away  were  ae  foUowa :  1^ 
TkrmaOr  a  name  applied,  m  a  limited  eense,  to  the 
country  around  the  Hebrua  In  tbe  earlier  part  of  ita 
course:  thecspiulwas  PbilippojMlis. — 2.  Hmnmum* 
/aa  or  ^msmonnia,  inehiding  the  country  sfong  thO 
Hebrus  in  the  eastera  part  of  ki  course,  snd  extend- 
ing northward  to  Hvmus ;  it  alretched  off  also  to  the 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  coast :  the  capital  was  Ha- 
driano^lia.*^.  EmnptL,  the  coast  along  the  Prapoit 
incfoding  the  Thraciett  Cherao** 
Parinthua.— 4.  Bhei^m^  tbe 
Sinus  Molsa  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Neatue.— 67  Matia  S§amia,  north  of  Hwmos.-*^ 
Sipthim,  below  tho  Danube,  near  ita  asouth.  (€}rm>^ 
fnar'9  Am.  OfMC€^  voL  Is  p^  994.— Jicanarf,  €UQgr^ 
vol.  7.  p.  90.) 

TnnAaiAe,  Pwtue,  a  Roomn  eanater  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  distioguisbed  for  his  integfcity  snd  patriotism. 
Ho  waa  a  nativo  of  PaUvium,  edoested  in  stomal  ten^ 
eta,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Gate  of  UUca,  whose  life 
he  wrote,  ffie  conteomt  of  the  beso  sdulation  of  the 
senste,  snd  hie  open  and  manly  anhnsdveraiona  on  tba 
anonniliea  of  the  empeior,.  waa  the  occaeion  of  hia 
uigiiizea  oy  v_j  49^^  i v. 


onanopoiia.'— o.  jaarspa, 
tie  and  Heileapaot,  incfc 
neae :  tbe  capital  waa  I 
eottthem  ooaet  iiam  the  I 
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THU 


Mag  ooDdenm^  to  dttth.  H«  djad  A.D.  66,  in  the 
I3ch  year  of  Nero's  reign.  Ticitoe  eaya  that  Nero 
•ndeafoured  to  extirpate  virtue  itself  by  the  destnic- 
tioD  of  Pstns  and  Soranus.  (Juv.,  5,  36. — Marital, 
1,  19.— Toe.,  iifin.,  16, 16.) 

THSAsvBdLVs,  an  Athenian  geneial,  one  of  the 
oommanders  in  the  naval  battle  of  Aninnse).  He 
anhseqaently  headed  the  party  from  rhyla  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Thraa- 
ybultts  was  afterward  sent  with  an  Athenian  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Asia,  where  he  gained  some  consideriikle 
advantages.  Having,  after  this,  pioeeeded  to  the  col- 
lection of  tribute  from  the  towns,  and  having,  in  the 
course  of  this,  come  to  the  city  of  Aspendus,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place  were  so  exaspeiated  by  some 
irregularity  of  his  soldiers,  that  they  attacked  his  camp 
at  night,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  tent.  Thrasybolus 
wss  a  man  of  Uied  honesty  and  patiiotism,  and  had 
shown  uncoounon  ability  in  some  veiy  trying  situa^ 
tiona.  The  only  cloud  that  rests  upon  his  memory  is 
an  appearance  of  having  concuned  with  Theramenes 
in  the  accusation  of  their  six  coUes^oes  at  Argiouas, 
if  not  actively,  at  least  by  withholdmg  the  testimony 
that  might  have  saved  them  :  but  the  evidence  which 
we  have  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  decidedly 
fixing  so  dark  a  stain  on  a  character  otherwise  so 
pore.  {Com,  Nep,,  Vit,  Tkrawb.^Diod,  Sic.,  13, 98. 
— /<2.,  13,  lOl.-^Id.,  14,  33;  94,  99.) 

Thbasyllds,  one  of  the  Atheaian. commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Aiginuaas,  condemned  to  death  with  his 
coUesffuea  for  omitting  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead 
after  &e  action.    {Via.  ArginusaB.) 

Thiastmbnus  Lacds.     Vid.  Trasymenus  Lacns. 

TaaiAMOos,  one  of  the  somamee  of  Bacchus. 

THaiN AxiA,  an  island  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  on 
which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  San-god  fed,  under 
the  care  of  his  daughters  Phaetbosa  and  Lampetia, 
and  to  which  Ulysses  came  immediately  after  escaping 
Sylla  and  Cbarybdis.  On  reaching  this  sacred  islsnd, 
his  companioos,  in  defiance  of  the  wammg  of  Ulysses, 
slaughtered  some  of  the  oxen  while  he  slept  The 
hero,  on  awaking,  was  filled  with  horror  and  despair  at 
what  they  had  done  ;  and  the  diapleaanre  of  the  sods 
was  manifested  by  prodigies ;  for  the  hides  crapt  Jons 
the  ground,  and  the  flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  They  fed 
for  six  dsys  on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the 
storm  which  had  driven  them  to  Thrinakia  fell,  and  they 
left  the  island ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  lost  sight  of  land, 
a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  pitchy  darkness,  came  on.  Jupiter  struck  the 
ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
sacrilegiooe  crew  wera  drowned.— The  resemblance 
between  Thrituikia  and  Trtnomo,  a  name  of  Sicily, 
has  induced  both  ancients  and  modems  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  islands  being  identical. 
Affsinst  this  opinion  it  hss  been  observed,  that  Thri- 
nakia was  a  dettrt  itU  {v^ao(  kfttfftrf.^Od.,  13,  861), 
that  is,  an  uninhabited  isle ;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
time  that  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  in  it,  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  one,  and  coald  procure  no  food  but 
bisds  and  fish ;  that  it  is  called  "^  txeelUtU  isle  of 
the  Goi^*  {Odyst.,  13,  261),  whose  peculiar  property 
it  therefore  most  have  been ;  that,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Odyssey,  it  must  have  been  a  smalt  island, 
&  such  were  iflea,  Ogygis,  and  aU  we  meet;  not 
9ne  of  which  ciroomstances  agreea  with  Sicily.  It 
aeems,  therefore,  the  more  probable  supposition,  that 
the  poet  regarded  Thrinakia  as  aa  ielet,  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  tMflonging  lo 
the  Sun-god,  and  tenanted  ofAy  by  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  his  two  daughters  their  keepers.  He  most 
also  have  conceived  it  to  lie  much  more  to  the  west 
than  Sicily,  for  it  could  not  have  been  mere  Uian  the 
third  day  aAer  leaving  JEmt,  ^lat  Ulyeeea  arrived  at 
it.    {KtightUy'M  MyAohgty*  p.  378,  j€f .) 

TaxoHloH,  I.  a  town  of  4he  Loeri 
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Gveece,  uotictd  by  Homer  at  being  near  die  mar 
Boegritte.  (£.,  3»  633.)  It  was  thirty  stadia  fiun 
Scarpbea,  and  at  aome  distance  from  the  coast,  ss  sp- 
peare  from  Strabo  <436).  Throniom  was  uken  by  the 
Atheniana  during  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  {Tkmeyd ,  3, 
26),  and  several  yeafs  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Onomarchus,  the  Pbocian  general,  who  enaiaved  the 
infaabitaoU.  {DioiL  Sie.,  13,  U.—JSoek.,  de  PmU. 
hegat.,  p.  46.— Lie.,  33»  36.— JPg^y*.,  17, 9,  3.)  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Throniom  was  sitnsted  at 
BodanUxa,  a  email  town  on  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta; 
but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that  this  point  is  too  br 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  aocorda  rather  wiih  an 
ancient  ruin  above  LtmgatH  (liriit.,  p.  385);  and  this 
is  in  unison  alao  with  &e  atatement  of  Melodas  ihs 
Greek  geographer,  who  citee  an  inseription  discovered 
there,  in  which  the  name  of  Tbronium  occore  (vol.  3, 
p.  333.— Cromer'^  Anc.  Greeet,  vol.  8,  p.  114)^—11. 
A  town  of  lUyricum,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
above  Oricum,  and  near  another  place  called  Amantia. 
Both  these  placee  are  said  to  hsve  been  founded  hen 
by  the  Abantes,  in  conjunctiott  with  the  Locriana,  thor 
having  been  driven  hither  by  adverse  winds  on  thsff 
return  from  Troy.  {Craam's  Anc.  Groeee,  voL  1,  pi 
66.) 

TruoydIdis,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  bon 
in  Attica,  in  the  village  of  Halinusia,  and  in  the  tribe  «f 
Leontium,  B.C.  471.  His  father's  name  was  Okrot, 
or,  as  some  write  the  name,  Orolos,  and  on  the  moth- 
er's side  he  waa  deeeended  from  Cimon,  eon  of  Milti- 


Of  the  boyhood  and  education  of  the  1 
we  have  little  information.  The  fint  remarkable  ci^ 
cumstance  of  his  early  youth  is  one  which  the  biogrs- 
phen  of  Thooydides  never  fril  to  relate.  It  ie  elated, 
on  the  authority  of  Locian  (is  coiuenb,  Hi9l,,  c.  16X 
Snidas,  and  Photius,  that  Thucydidee,  when  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  stood  with  his  father  near  Herodotoe  when 
the  latter  was  reciting  his  histoiy  at  the  Olympic  festi- 
val ;  and  waa  ao  much  interested  with  the  worii,  and 
affocted  at  the  applause  with  which  it  waa  received, 
that  he  abed  tean.  On  obaerving  which,  Herodotni 
exclaimed  to  his  father,  *Opy^  ii  f&ot^  rotr  tiov  eoe 
ff-pof  T^  (ioBmum,  **  Your  aon  bums  with  akkrar  far 
learning."  Thia  recitation  is  proved  by  Dodwell  to 
have  t&en  |>lace  at  the  Slat  Olympiad,  B.C.  466. 
Now,  if  what  ia  aaid  by  Pemphila,  a  female  author  of  the 
age  of  Nero,  be  true,  the  affe  of  Thucydidee  at  the  pciK 
o9  of  thie  recitation  waa  fifteen.  The  grounds  on  which 
the  whole  account  resta  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Poppo,  Dahhnann,  GMler,  and  other  (Jwinan  critics, 
and  the  story  has  been  pronounced  fabnlooo.  ((Com- 
pare remaika  under  the  article  Herodotus.) — ^MaiceUi* 
nus  infonns  us  that  the  preceptor  of  Thucydidee,  in 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general,  waa  Antipho,  on  whom 
the  historian  has  paead  a  ehoit  but  aiffnificant  enco- 
mium in  a  part  ot  his  work  (8,  68).  In  philooopby, 
and  the  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning^,  he  was  instnwt- 
ed  by  Anaxagoras.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent 
his  early  manhood  we  have  no  certain  informotien. 
That  he  aerved  the  usual  time  in  tiM  wcyKireJUK,  or 
mihtia,  we  cannot  doubt.  How  he  apent  the  p^iod 
from  his  militia-aervice  to  that  of  hie  appointoAent  to 
command  the  fleet  in  Thrace  we  have  no  way  of  as- 
certaining. An  ancient  anonymous  biographer  of  the 
historian  says  that  he  had  participated  in  the  Atbesi- 
ao  colony  sent  to  Thurium.  But  if  he  hsd  by  inbecii* 
ance  any  considerable  property  in  Thrace,  which  ia 
highly  probable,  no  reason  can  be  imagined  vcby  he 
should  have  taken  part  in  thia  colony.  If,  however, 
that  atatement  be  correct,  Dodwell  aecme  to  have 
proved  the  cirsumstance  most  have  taken  place  in  hia 
twenty-seventh  year.  Why  he  went,  or  bow  Iob^ 
he  stayed,  we  are  not  informed.  If  he  went  at  all,  he 
probably  did  not  remain  very  kmg;  and  then  ia  no 
doubt  that  he  had  returned  to  hw  coontiT  hN^  bo- 
ibre  the  cwnmenceineflt  of  the  PolopooiieBiaB  mi^ 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v/v/p^ix. 
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ottMTMriMi  H  wovid  ihak*  hit  maniifi  with  Um  Thn- 
eun  bdjr  of  Sctptetyle  (bj  which  be  obtained  rich 
BTOperty  in  mioes,  dec.)  an  improbably  Ute  one. 
Whether  he  was  employed  in  miliuury  service  in  ihe 
Erst  seven  years  oi  ihe  war  is  nncertein ;  it  is  prob- 
mUe,  however,  that  he  was.  In  the  eiffhth  year  of  the 
war  and  the  foity-seventh  of  his  age,  B.C.  4M,  be  waa 
eppointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  which  included  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  various  Athenian  coloniea  there.  He  occupied 
with  his  fleet  a  sution  at  Thaeas,  and,  being  saddenly 
aonnnoned  to  the  defence  of  Amphipolis,  he  hastened 
thither  *,  bat,  owing  to  anavoidable  circomstances,  was 
too  late  hy  only  half  a  day.  He,  however,  sneceeded 
in  savinff  cioa,  though,  had  he  not  arrived  at  the  time 
he  did,  me  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasi- 
das  the  very  next  mominff.  It  is  plain,  that  to  save 
Amphipolis  was  a  physical  impoasibility,  and  great  ac- 
tivity was  used  in  saving  Fion.  He  therefore  merit- 
ed praise  rather  than  censure.  And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  OIK  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  tbinss  were 
takinff  in  Tbiace,  condemned  him  to  banishment; 
though,  with  a  magnanimity  scarcely  paralleled,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  i(  in  his  history  of  that  period, 
and  only  touches  upon  it  tncidentelly  afterward,  in  or- 
der to  show  hie  advantages  for  arriving  at  the  troth, 
aod  then  without  a  word  of  complaint.  Discharged 
from  all  duties,  and  freed  from  all  public  avocations, 
he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 
tnitb,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemo- 
rating exploits  in  which  he  could  have  no  share.  On 
his  banishment  he  retired  to  Scaptesyle,  the  property 
of  his  wife,  and  thus  dedicated  his  leisure  to  the  for- 
mation of  his  great  work,  and  (as  Marcellinos,  the  an- 
cient biograplwr,  says)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in 
procurinff  the  best  information  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  bom  ftom  Athens  and  Laeedwmon.  How  he 
pessed  the  period  of  his  exile  may,  then,  be  very  well 
HMgined  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  fill  up  that  space,  as 
Dodwell  does,  with  such  events  as  **  the  death  of  Per^ 
diccas,  king  of  Mscedon ;  the  scessaion  of  Archelaos, 
hie  successor ;  the  end  of  the  ^Xucia  trrpareihotftot  of 
Thocydides ;"  for  hia  military  life  had  virtoalW  been 
defunct  eighteen  years  before.  As  to  the  period  of  bis 
exile,  it  was,  ae  he  himaelf  tells  us  (5,  80),  twenty 
years ;  end  bis  return  is,  by  some,  fixed  at  403  B.C., 
at  the  time  when  an  amnesty  was  passed  ior  all  offen- 
€ee  against  the  sUte ;  by  others,  to  tbe  year  before, 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Lysander,  and  the  exiles 
mostly  returned.  Tbe  former  opinion  baa  been  ahown 
by  Knieger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one ;  *'  for,*'  aroues 
h*,  **  since  Thocydides  says  that  he  waa  banished  for 
twenty  years  in  tbe  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  also, 
be  affirms,  lasted  twenty-one  yeaia,  it  follows  that  hb 
recall  must  have  been  in  the  year  after  Athens  wss  ta- 
ken.*' To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high-mind- 
ed historian  would  have  disdsined  to  avail  himself  of 
mch  an  unauthorized  way  of  returning  to  his  country 
me  that  esgeily  snatched  st  by  the  bulk  of  the  exiles,  but 
would  wait  until  the  public  amnesty  should  give  htm 
m  full  right  to  do  so.  Perhspe,  however,  the  reel  truth 
of  the  matter  is  what  Pausaniaa  relates,  who  mentions 
mmong  the  anti<)Yiitie8  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  one 
CEnobius,  for  being  the  mover  of  a  separate  decree  of 
the  assembly  for  the  recall  of  Thocydides  (1,^).  It 
ie  probable  that,  besides  the>genersl  amnesty  by  which 
the  former  exiles  were  permitted  to  return,  »  particu- 
lar decree  was  made  for  Thueydidea ;  and,  considering 
tbe  gross  injustice  of  his  banishment,  this  was  no  more 
than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  all  those  many  improbable,  aod  sometimes  con- 
tradictory accounts  cooceminff  the  life  of  Tbucydides 
which  sre  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  writers ; 
as,  for  instance,  Psusaniss,  who,  besides  making  Thu- 
eydidea descended  from  Pisistratos  (which  is  inoon- 
l  with  plaio  foota,  for  the  genealogies  of  Mihiadea 


and  Flaistntoa  show  no  sort  of  aflfaiity),  rdatea  thrt 
Thocydides  was  aaaassinated  immediately  on  hia  re- 
turn.  Aiid  Zopyrus,  referred  to  by  Marcellinus,  ro> 
latea  that  such  an  event  took  place,  but  some  years  af« 
terward.  Had,  however,  that  really  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  some  other 
great  writer  of  antiquity.  Poppo,  indeed,  watntaina 
that  he  lived  many  years  sfter  his  return ;  but  bis  rea- 
son (namely,  that  after  his  return  he  digested  his  his* 
tory  into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  require  msoy  yeara  to  do  that,  especially  as  the 
last  book  was,  after  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  undigested 
state.  Besides,  the  probability  is  rather  that  a  man  of 
sixty-seven  should  not  live  many  yeara.  Tbe  strongest 
proof  adduced  is,  that  the  historian  (3,  116)  makes 
mention  of  the  third  eruption  of  i£ina,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  B.C.  395.  But  this  argument  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Words  of  that  pas- 
sage, which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opmfon.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  how 
many  years  he  lived  after  his  recall  from  banishment 
The  msimer  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  his  having  hved  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  in  tbe  foU  enjoyment  of  his  facultiea,  strongly 
confirms  tbe  statement  of  Pamphila,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  he  waa  sixty-seven  years  old  at  ita  conclo- 
sion.  And  as  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  ar- 
the  work  before  the  cone 
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moulding  of  the  whole  into  ita  nreaent  form  might  con- 
sume some  years  of  the  life  of  an  aged  man.  Yet  ita 
being  at  last  left  incomplete  ia  unfavourable  to  tbe  opin* 
ion  of  Dodwell,  that  Tbucydides  lived  beyond  his 
eightieth  year.  {Btaomjuld's  Thueydides^  vol.  I,  p. 
16,  seqq,)— The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  Zv^- 
ypo^  irep2  roii  imXhtov  ruv  IleAoirMrv^eittv  xal  'k6if- 
vaiitp  {**Hittory  of  the  war  between  tke  Pehponn0-> 
nans  and  Atkeniane**).  It  ie  in  eight  books,  and  ex* 
tends  to  near  the  cloae  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
war ;  but  the  eighth  book  is  not  so  finished  ss  the  rest, ' 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  sradnal  decline  of  vigomr  and 
fiuiahed  execution  after  we  first  five  books,  llus  fall« 
ing  off  and  abrupt  termination  of  his  historr  may 
best  be  explained  bv  a  gmdoal  deprivation  of  health, 
terminating  in  a  aodden  death.— With  respect  te  the 
temper  and  dispoeition  of  Tbucydides,  it  waa  grave, 
cool,  and  candid.  "  He  seems,"  Smith  observes,  **  te 
have  been  all  judgment  and  no  paaaion."  He  evident* 
ly  bad  nothing  cbolerio  or  resentful  in  his  constitation. 
His  notions  in  philosophy  and  reliffion  being  above  the 
conception  of  toe  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anaxagoras,  Socratea,  Pericles,  and  otbera,  tbe 
name  of.  an  atheist,  **  which,'*  saya  Hobbes,  *'  they  be- 
stewed  upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  md  of 
their  ridiculous  ieligion."«-As  regarda  the  merita  of 
Thueydidea  as  an  historian,  we  may  copv  the  words 
of  tbe  same  writer.  **  For  tbe  faith  of  this  history  I 
shall  have  the  less  te  say,  in  respect  that  no  man  hath 
ever  yet  called  it  into  queetion.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
any  man  justly  doubt  of  tbe  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  th^  had  nothinff  st  all  to  suspect  of  tboee  things 
that  could  have  caoaeo  htm  either  voluntarily  to  lie  or 
ignorantly  to  deliver  an  untruth.  He  overtasked  not 
his  strength  by  undertaking  a  history  of  things  long  be- 
fore his  time,  and  of  which  he  waa  not  able  to  inform 
himself.  He  waa  a  man  that  had  as*  much  meana,  in 
regard  both  of  his  dignity  and  bis  wealth,  to  find  the 
troth  of  what  he  relatetb,  as  waa  needful  for  a  man  to 
have.  He  used  as  much  diligence  in  search  of  the 
truth  (noting  everythmg  while  it  waa  izesh  in  his  mea^ 
ory,  aod  laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  uee.-^He  affected,  least  of  any 
man,  the  acclamationaof  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  bis  history  to  win  applaoa^,  as  waa  the  use  of  that 
age,  but  for  a  monument  to  instruct  the  ages  to  come, 
tiriufih  he  pnfometh  himieU;  and  enutleth  hie  book 
uigiiizea  oy  v-j JUMft'^  ix. 
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far  from  Um  aeceiMty  of  Mrrile  writcn,  either  to  fetr 
«r  to  flatter.  In  fine,  if  tbe  troth  of  a  history  did  ever 
appear  by  tbe  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  tbia  his- 
tory."—Smith  alao  baa  a  discourse  on  the  qaalifieations 
of  Thucydidea  as  an  historian  which  merito  penisal. 
He  therein  abowa  him  to  ha?e  had  tUl  the  qoalifiea- 
tiona  that  can  be  thought  necesaary ;  namely,  '*  to  be 
•bstmcted  from  erery  hind  of  connexion  with  peraoos 
Off  things  that  are  the  subject  matter ;  to  be  of  no  ooon- 
tiy,  no  par^ ;  clear  of  all  passion,  independent  in  er- 
ety  light ;  entirely  oucooceined  who  m  pleased  or  die- 
pleaaed  with  what  he  writes ;  tbe  aervant  only  of  rea- 
son and  truth.  He  was  whoUjr  oneoneemed  about  the 
opinion  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  He  wrote 
for  posterity.  He  appealed  to  the  futore  worM  for 
the  Yaloe  of  the  present  he  had  made  them.  The 
judgment  of  succeeding  agea  has  approved  the  com- 
pliment he  thui  made  to  their  onderttandinga.  So 
long  as  there  era  truly  great  princca,  able  statcamen, 
sound  politiciaos—politicians  that  do  not  rend  asun- 
der politics  from  sood  order  and  the  geneni  hsppinees, 
he  will  meet  with  candid  end  grsteful  acknowledg- 
ments of  bis  merits."— Thoeydides  haa  been  aometimea 
centurad  for  tbe  introdoetreo  of  banngues  into  his  his* 
tory,  and  this  haa  been  made  an  aigoment,  by  aome, 
againat  hie  general  veracity  as  an  historian.  The  tnith 
is,  however,  that  the  writer  never  meant  tbem  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  reader  as  having  been  actually  pronoun* 
ced  by  the  speakers  in  question :  they  serve  merely 
aa  vemclea  for  conveying  hia  own  sentiments  on  pass* 
ing  events,  for  painting  more  diatinetlv  the  characters 
ef  those  whom  ne  brings  forward  in  the  coune  of  hia 
narrative,  and  for  relating  eireumatancee  to  which  he 
could  net  well  reisr  m  the  main  body  of  his  history. 
The  haranffoes  of  Thueydidee  impart  frequently  to 
hia  work  a  liind  of  dramatic  character,  and  agreeably 
inteifupt  the  monotony  oceaaioned  by  hia  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  events.  Demosthenes  was  so  srdent  an 
admirer  of  tbem,  that  he  is  said  to  have  copied  them 
over  ten  timea,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himaelf  the 
atyle  of  this  ^reat  writer.  Th&  finest  is  the  funeral 
oration  of  Penclea,  in  hooovr  of  thoae  who  had  iaUen 
in  the  service  of  their  eoontiy.-— Anothir  charge  made 
against  Thueydidee  is  the  division  of  his  work  into 
jfoars,  and  even  into  seaaens,  for  he  dividee  eadi  year 
mte  two  seaaons,  aommer  and  winter.  This  anange- 
ment,  which  Dionysias  of  Halioamaaans  has  severely 
blamed,  imparu  to  the  work  a  kind  of  monotonous 
ehsmeter ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  band,  it  most  be  oon- 
fsssed,  that  if  this  plan  be  in  some  teepeots  a  defective 
one,  it  ie  less  so  for  the  history  of  a  single  war,  which 
naturally  dividea  itself  into  campaignst  than  it  would 
be  for  a  work  intended  to  enbraco  the  history  of  a 
people,  or  of  some  extended  period  of  time.— Thueyd- 
idee wiUte  in  the  Attie  dialect :  after  him  no  histori- 
an ventured  to  employ  any  other,  and  his  work  is  re- 
garded as  the  canon,  or  perfection  of  Atticism.  His 
•tyle^  however,  is  not  without  its  fsolU:  his  eoncise- 
ness  sometimes  degenerates  into  obeeurity,  particularly 
in  bis  barangoes ;  nor  doee  heaeem  to  be  always  very 
•elicitooe  about  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  b«t  more 
unbhious  to  oommonicate  informatieii  than  to  pleaee 
the  ear.  Agtinut  these  and  aimilar  ehargea,  of  care- 
less collocation,  embanassed  perioda,  and  aoleciatie 
pbraseobgy,  which  Dionysios,  in  pwticolar,  ia  moat 
active  in  adducing,  the  historian  hse  been  very  eoc- 
oessfoUy  defended  by  one  of  his  recent  editon.  Peppo. 
Two  smoBg  tbe  Roman  writere  have  taken  Thueyd- 
idee for  their  model,  namely,  Salhiit  and  Tacitne; 
hot  they  have  imitated  him  each  in  a  difosnt  manner. 
Tacitus  has  appropriated  to  himaelf  the  generd  men- 
ner  of  the  Greek  nistorian,  hia  cetiseness,  lus  depth 
of  thought ;  Ssllost  has  conformed  to  him  in  hie  een- 
tences  snd  phrases  more  than  in  his  ideas.-p-"The  most 
oekbated  paru  of  Thocydidae  aie  the  ontioa  of  Pof- 


ides,  abeadhr  lefoired  to,  and  the  fieeariplieu  ef  tfM 
plague  which  nvaged  Athens  duing  die  summer  of 
01.  87.4,  B.C.  4M.  The  fesrful  pietnre  which  Tho- 
eydides here  traces  hss  been  imitated  by  Lnereliae  snd 
Virgil,  particularly  the  former.— Tbe  best  edition  of 
Tliuoydides  are,  that  -of  Hudson,  Oxan,,  KM,  fcL ; 
thst  of  Doker,  Am9t.,  17S1,  S  vols.  fol. ;  that  of  Got- 
leber  and  Baoer,  L^s.,  1790-1804,  2  vole.  4to-,  that 
of  Haack,  Stnd,,  1819,  S  vole.  8vo,  remintad  by  Val* 
py.  Land.,  1823,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Bekker,  Otom^ 
18SI,  4  vole.  8vo;  that  of  Arnold,  Oxfitrd,  1830-4^ 
3  vols.  8vo ;  snd  especially  that  of  Poppo,  Lip$^ 
1831-87,  13  vols.  8vo.— Dr.  Bloomfield,  vicar  ef 
Bithrooke,  Rutland,  England,  has  poblisbed  a  sraaM 
edition  with  English  notes,  in  3  vols.  13mo,  and  alas 
a  new  English  venion  of  the  historian,  with  copioet 
and  valuable  notes,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Lemd.^  1819. — II. 
A  poet,  mentioned  by  M srcsUinos,  the  hiogmpber  of 
Thocydkles.  (GomMre  Foppo,  Pro^g.,  1»  p.  S7.— 
Goelkr,  Vit.  Tkucyl) 

TbOle,  an  island  in  the  nuiat  northern  peita  of  the 
Oennan  Ocean,  called  lO^taMi,  "  fenheet,'*  on  accoont 
of  ito  remote  sitostion,  snd  ita  beinff  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  gao^pbical  knowledge  in  this  qnsiter.  The 
Thule  mentioned  by  Tacitoa  in  hie  life  of  Agiicola  (c 
10),  and  which  that  commander  discovered  in  circosi- 
navioating  Britain,  coincides  with  MmmlMnd,  ooe  of 
the  Shetland  Isles.  The  Thnle  spoken  of  by  Pythees, 
tbe  ancient  Greek  navigator,  wae  different  from  thia 
The  relation  of  Pjrtbeaa  ia  rather  romantic  in  eome  ef 
ita  features ;  aa,  rar  example,  when  he  statoe  that  its 
climate  waa  neither  earth,  air,  nor  aea,  hot  a  chaoiie 
confuaion  of  these  three  elemeota  :  from  other  psrts 
of  his  nsrrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  sap> 
nose  that  tbia  Thole  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway. 
Ilannert  decUree  himaelf  in  favour  of  tbe  former; 
D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  plscee  the  middle  ef 
this  Thnle  in  83^  of  huitodo,  and  aays  that  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes  tbe  days  were  twenty-foor  hours, 
which  covid  not  have  beoi  true  at  the  equinoxes,  bat 
most  hsve  referred  to  the  solstiese,  and  therefore  this 
island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66^  30^  latitude, 
that  ia,  under  the  m>lar  eiicle.  The  Thole  of  which 
Prooopins  speaka,  D*Anville  mdies  to  correepond  with 
the  nMDdem  canton  of  T^Uwutrk,  in  Norway.  The 
details  of  Procopius,  however,  leem  to  sgree  imthsr 
with  the  accounta  that  have  been  given  of  the  state  of 
ancient  Lapland.  Some  ntodem  geognpben  thmk 
that  h^  Thule  the  ancte«ta  mean  merely  Scandinavia, 
of  which  their  knowledge  was  very  limited.  (Jf«» 
mrt,  Geogr.^  vol.  1,  p.  78.) 

TbobIi,  a  city  of  jUocania,  in  Lower  Italy,  near  the 
aita  of  the  mora  ancient  Sybaris,  and  which  was  foond- 
ed  by  a  cefony  from  Athens  about  fifty-five  yeera  after 
tbe  overthfow  of  tbe  latter  city.  Two  celebrated 
characten  are  named  among  those  who  joined  this  ei- 
peditioB,  which  waa  collected  from  diMrent  parta  of 
Greece ;  theee  were  Herodotus,  and  Lvsiss  the  oiap 
tor.  (ArUiet.,  dt  RhU,,  3,  9.— X^ieik  Ho/.,  ie  L^ 
p.  453.*— And.,  s.  «.  'Hfiiidoroc  €t  AtkriOf.)  Diodores 
gives  OS  a  very  foil  account  of  the  fomiidation  of  this 
town,  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  snd 
the  constitution  it  sdopted:  ita  laws  were  framed 
chiefly  after  the  code  of  the  celebrated  legislaton  Ztr 
leocus  snd  Chsrendas.  {DM.  5ic.,  IS,  10.)  The 
government  of  Tburii  seems  to  have  excited  the  st- 
tention  of  Aristotle  on  more  than  one  occaaion.  (Po> 
lit.,  6,  4,  s«ff.)  This  Athenian  colony  attained  a 
conaidenble  digree  of  prosperity  and  power :  it  en- 
tered into  an  aluanee  with  Crotona,  and  engaged  ia 
hoatilitiee  with  Tarenlnm,  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  teiritory  which  iiarroeriy  belonged  to  Siiis. 
(Sirtiba,  384.)  In  the  PdoponoMian  war,  the  Tbo- 
riaoh  are  mentioned  as  allied  to  the  Atheniane,  and  as 
fornisbiiig  them  with  aome  few  ships  snd  men  for  their 
Sioiliao  expedition.  {Tkmejfd^  7»  80k)  "  ' 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v/v^pr^iv. 
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If,  Aa  MtedB  of  tbe  Lnetiiit  from  wboai  ihtj  nit- 
lained  a  severe  dereat,  and,  at  a  atill  lai»*  period,  tlw 
ooaky  of  tha  TarentiDM,  ao  radueed  ifao  >Low«r  aod 
pniiiicntv  of  tha  Tbnriaoa,  that  they  were'compelled 
to  aaok  loa  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in 
a  war  with  Tarantom.  About  tightv-eight  yean  af- 
Icfward,  Tburii,  bekiff  neariy  deaerttd,  leceiiwd  a  Ro- 
nan  coiooy,  and  took  the  name  Of  Copia.  {StraLj 
96a.«-Lia.,  85,  Sk)  C«nr,  however,  oalls  it  Thorii, 
and  deaigaatea  it  a  munkipel  towD.  {Bell.  Ciw.j  8, 
SS.)  The  reflMina  of  ancient  Tburii  moat  be  placed 
botweeo  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaris  and  Terr^  Nona. 
iCrMm'9  AneimU  X(a^,  vol  8,  p.  858.) 

TMoaiaoa,  a  name  given  to  Aogustua  when  he  was 
yauof,  either  bocaHse  some  of  his  pvegenitora  were 
natives  of  Tburii,  or  because  hie  father  Oeuvios  hsd 
been  aacoessfnl  in  some  miUiaiy  operationa  near  Thu- 
lii  a  abort  time  after  the  birth  of  Aoguatos.  (Su^ 
4M.,  Vii,  Auf.,  7.— Consult  Oudatdorp,  •d  loe,) 

TavAMis,  1.  a  river  of  Epirua,  anciently  dividing 
Thraspiotia  from  the  district  of  Oestriae.  (TAm^., 
It  484  The  historian  Phylarebus,  as  Athemeus  re- 
aarU  (3, 8),  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
kiown  to  growoot  of  Egypt  eicept  in  a  msrsh  close 
to  this  riirer,  and  then  only  for  a  short  period.— It  ap- 
Maia  from  Cicero  that  Atticus  had  an  estate  on  the 
banka  of  the  Thyamis.  {Ad.  AU,t  7,  7. — Compare 
Pmuam»,  1,  11.)  The  modem  name  of  this  sueam  is 
the  CMkma.  (Crmmgr't  Ant.  Gruce,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 
—11.  A  promotory  of  Epirqs,  nesr  the  river  of  the 
aaoM  name,  now  Cape  NisaL  \ 

TavATiaA  (rv  BvaTetpa\  a  city  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river  hycus, 
iMit  far  from  iu  source.  According  to  Pliny  (6,  88), 
ito  original  name  was  Pelopia ;  and  Strabo  (625)  makea 
it  to  Mve  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Macedonians 
It  was  enlsrged  by  Seleucus  Nicstor,  and  was  select- 
ad  as  a  place  of  arms  by  Andronicus,  who  declared 
himself  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  after  the 
death  of  Aiulus.  Thvaiira,  sccording  to  Strabo,  be- 
longed originally  to  Mysia ;  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
kowever,  we  find  it  ascribed  to  Lydia.  Ito  rains  are 
now  called  Ak-Hisar^  or  the  white  castle.  This  was 
one  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.— 
For  an  interesting  aecooot  of  the  church  in  Thyatira, 
ooosnlt  MUnn'9  History  of  the  Sewen  Ckurckee  tf 
Amm^  p.  877,  ee^^  ,  ijmd.^  1838. 

Thybstbs,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  HIppodamia,  and 
giandaon  of  Tantolos ;  for  the  legend  relating  to  whom, 
eoneolt  the  article  Atreos. 

Thymbba,  a  plain  in  Troas,  throagh  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  flews  in  ito  course  to  the 
Scamander.  According  to  some,  the  river  Thymbrius 
ia  now  the  JTamar-Mnc.  {Oremtr^e  Asia  Minora  vol. 
1,  p.  108.)  Apollo  had  a  temple  here,  whence  be 
wee  somamed  Tkymbraua,  (A.,  10,  480.— Ktr/?*., 
JBn.,  3,  86.— £«n^.,  Rhee.,  884.)  It  was  in  this 
temple  that  Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  morteHy 
wounded  by  Paris.  {Enetdtk  ad  J3.,  10,  488.— 
8erv.  ed  JEn.,  I.  c.) 

TaYMBBJBOs,  a  samaoto  of  Apollo.  {Vid.  Thym* 
bra.) 

TavaoBTBs,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Oxinthas, 
Aa  laat  of  the  descemUnta  of  Theseaa  who  reigned 
at  Athens.  He  wss  deposed  beciose  he  refos^  to 
meet  Xanthus,  the  Boeotian  monarch,  in  single  com- 
bat.  Malabthus  the  Messenian  accepted  the  chsllenge, 
alew  Xantbos,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Attica.  (Ftd.  Melanthos.)— 11.  A  Trojan  prince, 
whose  wUe  end  son  were  pot  to  death  by  older  of 
Priam.  {Trttx.  ad  iMcophr,,  884.— Acnaawi,  ad 
Vtrg.f  JBfn,^  8,  88.)  He  is  said,  oo  thia  accooat,  to 
have  oaed  his  best  endeavours  to  persuade  his  coun- 
tryaidn  to  admit  the  wooden  horae  within  their  walls. 
{Vng.,JE%.,  8,  88.— ServiaB  ad  JSn.,  L  c.)— III.  A 
aoD  of  HketaoDt  who  acoompaaiad  Aaaoa  into  Ijlalyi 
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and  ^vaa  kffled  by  Tamaa.    (Ftri^.,  JN.,  10, 188.-^ 
IL  fi.,  18,  864) 

Thtni,  a  people  of  Bithynia.    (Ftd.  Bithynia.) 

TavoNB,  a  name  given  to  Semele  sfter  she  bad 
been  translated  to  the  skies.  The  sppeUation  cornea 
either  from  i9va,  to  eoeriJUe^  or  ^vv,  **to  ragt,  to  be 
ofritatad:*  The  lattor  is  the  more  probable  deriv*. 
tion.  {ApUlod.,  8,  5»  8.— Z)mmI.  SU.,  4,85.— //cyiis 
ad  ApoUod.,  I  c) 

TRVdNBtrs  (three  syllablea),  a  eumame  of  Bscchoi^ 
from  his  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Tkvone. 
(Ftd.  Thyone.) 

TavaiA,  the  principal  town  of  Cynaria,  in  ArgoKo^ 
near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  betweea 
the  Spartons  and  sn  equal  number  of  Argives.  ( Vid. 
Othrysdes.)  It  was  piobably  sitaato  not  fsr  from  the 
modem  town  of  Aetro.  (Herod,,  I,  88.>— The  Spsi*- 
tans  esublished  the  ^figioete  here  apoa  the  ezpolsioa 
of  thst  people  from  their  island  bv  the  Athenians. 
(TAucyd.,  2,  87.)  During  the  Peioponnesian  war, 
however,  the  hitter,  having  landed  on  the  Cymiriaa 
coast,  captured  the  town,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  cairiad 
off  all  the  inbabiuttte.  (/d.,  4,  56.— C^amsrV  Ano. 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p;  885.) 

THYBSA6iT.s,  B  pcoplo  of  SarmatiB,  who  lived  by 
hunting.  Herodotus  makes  the  Tanais  rise  in  thefr 
torritory.— II.  or  Thyssageta,  a  nstion  of  Euiopeaa 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  woerO 
the  same  river  approachea  nearest  to  the  Wolgs,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lymt.  (Mardmin  ad 
P^..  6,  T) 

TibbbIas,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Heiod  Agrip* 
pa,  and  naaaed  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
It  was  sitaato  on  the  western  shore,  and  near  tha 
southern  eziremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  piece 
of  water  or  hike  was  previously  called  bv  the  name  of 
Oennesareth,  from  a  pleasant  district  caHed  Gennevar, 
at  the  northern  eztremitv  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  wss 
token  and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  ;  but,  after  the  fall 
of  Jeruaalem,  it  gradually  rose  sgsin  into  notice.  It  ii 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers,  because,  sfter 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  st  Tiberias  a  sue* 
ceesion  Sf  Hebrew  judges  snd  doctors  till  the  fourth 
century.  Epiphanius  says  that  a  Hebrew  iransbtion 
of  St.  John  and  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles  was  kept  in 
this  city.  (Joeeph.,  Ant.  Jad ,  18.  8.— /d,  Beii. 
Jud.,  8,  8.— lU.  t6id.,  8,  16.)  The  modern  nsme  is 
Tabario. 

TiBBBliivs,  son  of  Capetus  and  king  of  Alba,  waa 
drowned  in  Ule  river  Albula,  whkh  on  that  account 
assumed  his  nsme,  and  was  called  Tiberit.  (Lie.,  1, 
8.^Ci<;.,  N.  D.,  8,  80.— Korro,  de  L.  L.,  4,  5,  6lc. 
^Otfid,  PVuf.,  8,  889 ;  4,  47.) 

TiBiBis,  TvBiBis,  Tybbb,  or  Tiaais,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  ciiy  of  Rome  wss  built.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  A/Me,  from  tha 
whitoness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  I'iberia  when 
Tiberinas,  kiaa  of  Alba,  bad  been  drowned  there;  bnf 
it  is  probable  tost  AUlvUt  was  the  Latin  name  of  tha 
river,  and  T^^eris  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  Vano 
informs  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Veientes,  named  Deht- 
brie,  gave  his  name  to  the  stresm,  and  that  out  of  thia 
grew  in  time  the  appellations  Tiberie  and  Tibris.  It 
IS  often  called  by  the  Greeks  Tkymbrie  {6  BvftBptf), 
—With  respect  to  ito  source,  Pliny  informs  us  (8,  5) 
that  it  rises  in  the  Apenninee  above  Arretiom.  and 
that  it  is  johied,  during  a  coarse  of  nearly  one  hondrad 
and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary  streams. 
The  Tiber  was  capaole  of  receiving  vessels  of  consfai* 
erable  burden  at  Rome,  and  smsli  boats  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  ito  source.  (Dtea.  Hoi ,  8,  44. — 
Strob.,  818.)  Virgil  is  the  only  anthor  who  BppKea 
the  epithet  of  emmtean  to  the  wsteia  of  the  Tiber. 
{JBn.,  8,  88.)  That  o(  JUtoue,  ••yellow,*'  is  weH 
known  to  bo  roach  more  general.  {Ooid,  Triet.,  5. 
L— ii»r«l.,ai.,l,8,18.)  ThiiBlreainisafaocaM 
uigiiizea  oy  vj'ffg^v  lv. 
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Tfrrhetmt  umm$,  "  ike  Timmh  rirw,^  Mm  ito  «•- 
terin)^  Etruria  oo  on«  side  io  iu  coune,  and  tlso  £^ 
nu,  **  (be  Lydiao"  atream  or  Tiber,  on  aocouot  of  the 
popular  iradiiioa  which  traced  the  arte  and  civiliiation 
of  JSiruria  to  Lydia  in  Aaia  Minor.  (Kitf.  Heuuria.) 
TiBBBina,  Claodiqb  Dauaoa  Nbbo,  a  Roaaair  om- 
peror,  bom  B.C.  4S.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  of  the  ancient  Claiidian  family,  and  of 
Livia  Drnsilla,  afterward  the  celebrated  wife  of  Au- 
guatoa.  Rapidly  raiaed  to  authority  by  the  iiiflaence 
of  hie  mother,  he  diaplayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
an  expedition  against  certain  revolted  Alpine  tribes,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  Fsised  to  the  coneukhip 
in  bis  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa« 
the  gravity  and  auaterity  of  Tiberius  having  gained  the 
•mperor^a  confidence,  be  choae  him  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  minister,  obliging  bini,  at  the  same  time,  to  di- 
vorce Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  A  grippe,  and  wed  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  AuKUstua,  whose  fla^tioos  conduct 
Bt  length  ao  disgoated  him  that  he  retired  in  a  private 
capacity  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencins 
iiueh  discountenance  from  Augoatua,  the  deatha  of 
ihe  two  CsMara,  Caiua  and  Lucius,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  take  him  again  into  favour  and  adopt  him. 
buring  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Augoatua  he  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a 
war  with  the  Germane  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  ment  a 
triumph.  On  the  death  of  Augustua  ha  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  empire.— The  firat  Bciof  the 
Mw  reigo  waa  the  murder  of  yoonff  Postumus  Agrip- 
pa,  the  only  surviving  son  of  M.  Vipaaniua  Agrippa« 
Bod  whom  Augcsiua  had  beniabed  durinff  hie  lifetime 
to  the  island  of  Planasia.  From  hie  boaily  strength, 
Blthoogh  taken  by  aurpriae  and  defenceteaa,  he  waa 
with  difficulty  overcome  by  the  centurion  employed. 
Like  £lixabeth  of  England,  Tiberius  diaavowed  his 
own  order.  Surmiae  beaitated  between  biroeelf  and 
Livia ;  and  an  incredible  pretext  waa  set  up  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  late  emperor  to  the  tribune  who  hsd  the 
cuatody  of  the  youth,  that  he  waa  not  to  be  au&red  to 
Burvive  hinu  NVhile  Tiberius  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  actual  exerciae  of  several  of  the  imperial  fune* 
tiona,  aoch  aa  delivering  their  standard  to  the  prwto- 
lian  guard,  having  them  in  attendance  on  his  peraon, 
and  deapatching  letters  to  the  armiea  to  announce  hie 
Bceessien,  he  affected  to  depend  on  the  pleaaure  of 
the  aenaie,  and  to  consider  himself  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  empire.  In  the  confused,  dilB- 
tory,  and  ambigooua  mode  of  bia  expreseinff,  or  rather 
hintinff,  hie  sentiotente,  which  he  often  designed  to 
be  ooderatood  in  a  contrary  eense  to  what  they  aeemod 
to  bear,  he  atnmgly  reaembled  Cromwell. — The  aer- 
Tility  of  the  senate  ran  before  hia  ambition.  They 
bad  afterward  leiaore  for  repentance.  Tiberioa  soon 
began  to  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  sanguinary 
policy  which  marks  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and  terror 
of  a  coosciouB  and  auspicioua  tyrant.  Thoae  who  bad 
formerly  offended  him,  as  Asiniua  Gsilua,  who  had 
married  his  divorced  wife  Yipaanta,  and  even  those 
who  hsd  been  pointed  out  by  Augustus  as  men  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aspiring  minds,  to  supply  priocee  to 
the  emoire,  should  the  road  be  open  to  them,  were 
watcheo,  circumvented,  immured,  and  destroyed.  The 
law  of  high  treaaon  was  made  an  instrument  of  pun- 
iabing,  not  actions  merely,  but  looks,  words,  and  gee- 
tures,  which  were  construed  as  offences  againat  the 
BMJesty  of  the  pnnee.  A  spy-system  was  organised, 
which  embraced  informers  and  agiUiors  of  plots,  who, 
while  they  enriched  themselves,  brought  money  to  the 
treaaury ;  and  aa  a  man*8  slavea,  and  the  goeau  at  hie 
table,  might  themselves  be  secret  oensioners  of  this 
nodenceaod 


new  police  of  inspection,  social  cool 
tic  aecurity  were  at  once  deatroyed.  Thoae  who 
were  auapected  were  preaumed  to  be  goiliy ;  judgea 
were  eaaily  found  to  condemn  them ;.  and  confiaca- 
d  execotiooB  BDccaaded  each  other.— The 
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ahan  whkk  Om  pcBpfe  had  ratBined  of  tlia  i%|it  of 
electaon  waa  entirely  taken  from  them ;  the  nomine^ 
tioii  of  the  conaula  aaaumed  by  the  emperor ;  end  the 
choice  or  the  other  magiatratea,  though  oetenaibly  le- 
femd  to  the  eenate,  determined  really  by  bimaelf.-^ 
Whib  Tiberioa,  by  aboliahing  the  comitia  or  aaaem- 
bliea,  awept  away  the  laet  Tea tige  of  popular  libmty, 
and  while  he  weakened  the  intoinal  atrengtb  of  the 
empire  by  abedding  the  best  blood  of  Rome,  and  cre- 
ating around  him  the  solitude  of  deeth,  be  sacrificed 
her  external  glory  to  the  aame  eleepleee  and  denHii^ 
ing  jealouay.  Thia  aentiment  wee  not  excited  by 
those  only  who  were  aliena  from  hia  name,  for  those 
connected  with  him  by  the  nearest  tiee  were  the 
objeeU  of  hia  moat  feveriah  dreed  and  hia  moat  inoh 
piacable  malice.  Hia  own  mother,  who  had  aellied 
herself  with  crime  to  secure  hie  elevatioo,  waa  the 
first  to  attract  bia  gloomy  envy ;  which  waa  awa- 
kened by  her  having  been  named  in  the  will  of  Au- 
guatus  aa  co-beireee  with  bimeelf,  and  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family  by  the  name  of  Julia  Augusta ;  and 
by  the  flatteriee  of  the  aenate,  who  beatowed  on 
Livia  the  aoniame  of  Mother  of  the  Coontry,  and 
who  received  from  Tiberius  the  reproof,  that  *U 
erste  honours  were  auitable  to  women."    Hia  f 


din^  her  the  aute  of  a  lictor  to  walk  before  her,  and 
hia  inrtiation  on  her  addreeeing  the  eoldiery  to  aniaBate 
their  exeitiona  in  extinguiabiiig  a  fire,  may  be  traced 
to  the  aame  feeling.  Inat  another  aheold  divide  with 
him  the  attributes  of  aovereignty  waa  ioiolerablo  to  hia 
mind ;  but  he  waB  equally  unable  to  endure  that  aa» 
other  aboold  be  popular  in  the  city  or  Bocceaalul  in  the 
field ;  and  io  hia  eon  and  bia  napbew  be  behold  only 
preaumptuooa  rivals  of  hia  own  peat  ranown  in  wrm», 
Bupplanters  of  hie  power,  and  pretenders  to  has  throne. 


Weighed  againat  thia  aentiment  of  egotism,  the  i 
rity  of  the  empire  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  eaglee 
were  aa  dust  in  the  balance.  Reattng  on  hia  formar 
laorela,  he  no  longer  led  the  armiee  in  pereon,  but  enb- 
atituied  for  open  war  the  cunning  of  a  mean,  peifid- 
ioua  policy,  it  waa  thus  that  he  detained  in  hia  do- 
miniona,  after  inviting  them  with  the  fair  worda  of  a 
specioue  hoepitality,  Biarboduoa,  king  of  the  Suevi,  and 
Arcbelana,  kinff  of  Cappadocia,  wlme  kinidom  waa 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province ;  and  in  the  latter  pert 
of  hia  life  be  fell  into  a  toul  apathy  and  iodillbranee 
reapecting  the  atate  of  the  legionB  or  of  the  formga 
departmento :  left  Spain  and  Syria  for  aoveial  yeaia 
witbootffovemorSfBnd  allowed  Armenia  to  be  ovomm 
by  the  Daciana,  and  Gaul  by  the  neighbouring  Ger- 
mana.  But  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Roman  diacipline 
and  valour  waa  aupported  in  the  beginning  of  hia 
reign  by  the  aecona  Droaua  and  Germanictta,  whom 
he  therefore  envied,  deteated,  and  deatroyed. — ^By 
both  the  eon  and  the  nephew,  the  meet  essential  and 
faithful  aervicee  were  rendered  to  Tiberioe  before  hia 
authority  could  well  be  said  to  be  eatablished.  The 
Roman  legions  in  Pannonia,  either  diacontented  with 
their  stipend,  or  making  that  a  pretence  for  expieeeiag 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  person  of  the  new  mnper- 
or,  raised  a  mutiny,  which  Droaua  euppreeeed.  The 
same  part  waa  acted  by  the  legions  in  Lower  Gennany, 
whom  Germanicua  harangued  from  the  camp  tribunal ; 
ami  on  their  peraisting  to  chooae  him  emperor,  pointed 
a  awood  at  his  breaat,  with  the  exclamation  that  '*bB 
had  rather  die  than  forfeit  hia  fidelity."  A  soldier  ao- 
dacioualy  offered  him  another  aword,  telling  him  thsi 
*'  it  waa  abwper  :*'  his  person  waa  in  danger,  and  ha 
waa  carried  to  his  tent  by  hia  friends ;  but,  determining 
on  the  expedient  of  awakening  the  abame  of  the 
troopa  by  expreaaiog  bia  diatruat  of  their  attachmeot 
and  honour,  he  aent  hia  wife  Agrippina,  the  grand- 
dauffhter  of  Auguatua,  from  the  camp,  which  ahe  paa»> 
ed  through,  accompanied  by  her  infont  eon  Caiua,  and 
a  retinue  of  weepins  ladiee.  The  aoldiera,  atruck  with 
ii  craw3od  Biuund  her,  imptoring  hm  »> 
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tmki,  ntde  their  fobmiMioD,  and  deniaiided  to'  btf  bd 

agaioat  the  euemy.  Oermanicoa  cirried  de?aauiio& 
imo  the  fields  aoid  cities  of  the  Mani,  the  Uaipetea, 
«nd  the  Calti,  whom  he  OTeiy where  oreithrew ;  re- 
coveted  the  atandard  of  Varus,  and,  coming  to  a  apot 
in  the  woods  where  the  mouldering  tranches  of  his 
camp,  were  atill  visible,  and  the  ground  atrewn  with 
.the  whitened  bonea  of  hia  foilowera,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.  Arminioa,  howevert  at  the  head 
of  the  Cberusci,  by  retiring  into  the  forests,  posting 
ambuscades,  and  inveigling  the  Romans  intp  woody 
end  marshy  defiles,  gained  some  sdvantsges  over  the 
Ossar  himself,  as  well  as  hia  lieutenant  Cacina,  though 
they  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  coor- 
age.  Agrippina  diMUyed  a  high  spirit,  and  the  most 
-active  devotion  to  toe  service  of  the  troops,  not  only 
tending  the  wounded,  but  preventing,  by  her  intrepitf- 
hy,  the  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  Rhine,  on  a  ro- 
nionr  of  the  advance  of  the  Germane.  Her  conduct 
in  theae  circumstancea,  aa  well  aa  her  previona  share 
in-  the  soppreasion  of  the  mutiny,  and  even  the  fondling 
name  of  CmkgvUt,  beetowed  by  the  camp  on  her  younff 
von,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  the  nailed 
boafcin  of  the  legionary  soldiera,  were  each  a  souree  of 
deep  suspicion  and  long-concealed  resentment  in  the 
breaat  of  Tiberius,  which  were  fostered  by  the  arta  of 
inainuation  familiar  to  his  worthless  minister  Sejanua. 
—The  appearance  of  commotions  in  the  Elast,  where 
Vononea,  the  king  aet  over  Parthia  by  the  Romans, 
had  been  expelled  by  Arubanua,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  the 
recall  of  the  Ccear  from  the  command  of  the  legiona  in 
Germanv*  Obeying  the  mandate  with  dilatory  haste, 
Germanicus  aignaliaed  his  departure  by  a  final  cam* 
paign  with  the  Cherosci,  whom  he  attacked  on  the 
Weser,-  and,  surrounding  their  rear  and  fianka  with  his 
cavalry,  defeated  with  prodigioaa  alaughter  (A.C.  16); 
Arminioa  himself  owing  hia  escape  to  the  fieetnesa  of 
his  horse  and  the  concealment  of  his  visage,  which 
waa  bathed  in  blood.  After  pushing  his  success  as 
lar  aa  the  Elbe,  and  aending  to  Rome  the  apoils  and 
cqitivea  of  hia  victoriea,  and  the  painted  representa* 
tkms  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  ana  battlea,  Germani- 
ena,  as  a  mark  of  diasembled  favour,  waa  chosen  by 
Tiborioa  hia  colleague  in  the  consulate ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  waa  asaigned  to  him  by  a  decree  of  the 
aenate.  But,  previously  to  this  appointmont,  his  kins- 
.man  Silanua  had  been  removed  from  the  Syrian  pre- 
fecture, and  Cneos  Piso,  a  man  of  a  violent  disfMsi* 
tion,  substituted  in  hia  room. — ^After  agreeing  to  a 
tnaty  with  Artabanos,  by  virtue  of  which  Vononea 
was  made  to  retire  into  Cilicia,  and  after  pUcing  Zo- 
Donea  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  Germanicus  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  science  to  E^pt,  where  he 
nailed  op  the  Nile  and  inspected  the  rums  of  Thebes, 
the  Pynmids,  and  the  atatue  of  Memnon,  which  emit- 
ted a  aonnd  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
ann.  Returning  from  E^ypt,  and  finding  that  Piao 
had  reveraed  many  of  hia  orders,  he  iasuea  a  mandate 
for  him  to  quit  the  province,  and  enforced  it,  on  being 
detained  at  Antioch  by  an  illness,  which  he  suspected 
bad  been  produced  by  poison.  After  urging  on  Agrip- 
pina resignation  and  an  absence  from  Rome,  an  advice 
which  her  proud  courage  forbade  her  to  follow,  he  ex- 
pired at  a  little  mora  than  thirty  yean  of  aae  (A.C. 
19). — After  his  body  had  been  burned  in  the  forum  of 
Antioch,  Agrippina  went  on  board  a  veaael  and  sailed 
ibr  Italy.  She  landed  at  Brundiaium  amid  the  min- 
gled aoba  and  teara  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
etowly,  with  downcaat  eyes,  attended  by  two  of  her 
children,  and  bearing  in  her  arma  the  urn  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  her  husband.  The  pmtorian 
benda  sent  to  eacort  the  remaina  were  followed  by  the 
whole  senate  and  innumerable  people,  who  beaet  the 
roada,  and  with  audible  condolence  and  sympathy  at- 
landftd  hw  to  the  city.    The  emperoE  and  Livia  foi- 
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on  the  walla  of  the  palace,  "  ReaUne  Germanieoa." 
Piao  and  hia  wife  Plancina  entered  Rome  amid  the 
popular  indignation,  which  waa  inorsaaed  by  the  feativ- 
ity  apparent  in  their  hooae,  which  waa  situated  near 
the  forum.  Piao,  however,  wae  accuaed  of  treaaon  by 
Fuleiniaa ;  waa  neglected  by  Tiberioa,  who,  affecting 
the  cooleat  impartiality,  referred  the  cauae  to  the  aen- 
ate ;  and  aUbbed  hianaelf  in  priaon.  Hia  wife,  who  had 
also  deaerted  him,  enjoyed  iherward  the  favoor  of  JLiv- 
ia  and  the  emperor,  to  whom  ahe  waa  uaefol  in  calon* 
niating  Agrippina ;  hot  waa  at  laat  heraeif  exposed  to 
criraiml  accuaationa,  and  died  also  by  her  oam  hwA 
^Tho  widow  of  Germanicna  remained  at  Rome,  and 
persisted  with  a  lofty  determination  to  assert  her 
rights.  On  her  cousin  Claudia  Polehra  being  accuaed 
of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treaaon,  ahe  sought  an  audi- 
ence, and,  finding  the  emperor  aacrificin^  at  the  altar 
of  Auguatoa,  reproaobed  him  with  the  inconaiatency 
of  peraeouting  the  AoguaUn  poaterity,  to  which  he  re* 
plied  by  catching  heroand,  and  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Greek  tragedy: 

"  Child  !  if  thou  earut  Tiot  reigUt  dienCtt  U  a  wrongV* 

He  contrived  an  excnae  for  not  inviting  her  to<  his  t»- 
ble  by  having  it  auggeated  that  aome  applea  were  pei* 
soned,  and  then  resenting  her  auapiciona  when  ahe  de-* 
clined  to  accept  them  from  hia  hand ;  and  at  laai,  o« 
the  plea  that  ahe  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  aimyi 
and  to  take  aanctuary  at  the  aUtne  of  Auguatna,  be 
banished  her  to  the  iale  of  Pandataria.  On  thia,  ahe 
addressed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  the  daa- 
tardly  tyrant  had  one  of  her  eyea  throat  out  with  rode 
by  the  hand  of  a  centurion.  Agrippina  resolved  to  p«t 
an  end  to  her  life  bv  abatinenee  ftom  food  (A.C.  26). 
Vianda  were  Ibrced  into  her  mouth  by  the  emperor'a 
order,  but  hia  fear  or  hia  malice  waa  diaappointed  bj 
her  unconquerable  reaolution.  In  the  aenate  he  mag- 
nified hia  own  clemency  in  not  having  aentenced  the 
wife  of  Germanicua  to  be  strangled  m  the  dungeon, 
expoaed  like  a  felon  on  the  priaon  atepe,  and  dnoged 
by  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  Druaua,  the  aurviving  heir, 
and  the  eon  of  Tiberiua  by  Agrippina  Vipaania,  who 
bad  been  decreed  a  triumph  lor  hia  aervicea  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  tribunician  power,  waa  poisoned  by  Seja- 
nua (A.C.  23),  who  bad  ipng  cheriahed  a  sentiment  of 
revenue  for  a  blow  received  from  Drusus,  and  had  cor* 
rupted.his  wife  Livia.  The  emperor  entered  the  aen- 
ate-house  with  an  ^ir  of  indifference  before  the  body 
waa  interred,  and  abortened  the  time  of  public  moun^ 
ing,  directing  the  shops  to  be  npened  aa  oauaL  Hia 
own  mother,  Livia  Augusta,  afforded  him,  by  her  death 
(A.C.  29X  a  similar  occaaion  of  evincinff  hia  aoperiority 
to  the  feelings  of  human  nature ;  as  be  not  only  aln 
aented  himaelf  from  her  sick>bed,  but,  on  a  pretence 
of  modesty,  curtailed  the  funeral  honoun  decreed  to 
her  by  the  senate. — ^Tbe  deadly  favour  of  Tiberius  waa 
next  extended  to  the  eldeat  aona  of  Germanicua  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adoptad  aa  heira,  as  if  in  atone- 
ment ibr  the  aavage  injnriea  committed  on  their  admi- 
rable parents*  But,  aa  adopted  princes,  vows  for  their 
health  and  safety  were  offered  up  by  the  pontiffs ;  and 
thia  proved  the  signal  of  ioformationa  or  treaaon,  the 
usual  prelude  of  the  emperor'a  judicial  murdera.  They 
were  accuaed  of  having  aspersed  his  character,  and  the 
accusation  waa  followed  by  the  sentance  and  ito  exe- 
cution. Nero  waa  atarved  to  death  in  the  isle  of  Pon- 
tia,  and  Drusus  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  palace.-^ 
The  daugbten  of  Germanicus  were  spared  by  the  ty- 
rant, and  disposed  of  in  marriage  :  Agrippina  to  Cneoa 
Domitioa,  the  grandaon  of  Octavia,  aiater  of  Augustus; 
Drusilla  to  Lucius  Caaaius ;  and  Julia  to  Marcoa  Vi- 
niciua. — ^The  presumptive  heira  of  the  imperial  family 
being  removed,  Sejanus  thought  the  empire  within  hia 
graap.  On  pretence  of  diacipliney  he  had  removed  the 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v1f8®9v  lv. 
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pmlNiMi  btodl^  of  iHlioh  ho  wm  pwfttt,  to  •  foMK^ 
camp  without  the  city,  betweoo  the  Viminal  end  £•- 
quiline  gatot ;  in  the  Mmia  be  secored  to  himeelf 
pertieene  by  the  diethbotion  of  pronncM  and  boooon, 
mA  geioed  entire  aecendancy  over  the  empoior  by  re- 
lieviog  him  of  the  bboiire  of  etete  u  well  ee  ediDm- 
iaterii^  to  hie  lasury ;  by  Btudyidg  hie  humeore,  end 
bfoelhiog  into  bis  ear  the  wbispen  of  e 
A ■"" 


leeiDbfter  to  ell  othera,  Tiberioe  wee  open  to  So* 
I ;  aod  eeeily  yielding  to  bim  oatiie  end  onenepi- 
I  coBfidenee*  wee  pereneded  lo  withdrew  from  ue 
eeiee  of  etata  The  plot  wie  detected,  end  Antoeie, 
tkm  mother  of  Gernenicue,  wee  the  eccoeer  of  Sej»- 
ftiie.  Imaeechod  by  lettere  firom  the  emperor,  con- 
by  the  eeneto,  end  deeerted  by  the  pitmien 
,  he  wee  etrengled  by  the  pofaiic  executioner, 
body  wee  torn  piocemeal  by  the  popohoe 
(A.D.  tl).  The  Tengeenco  of  Tiberme  piireoed  hie 
iriende  and  adhereote,  and  even  wreahed  iu  nge  on 
the  innocent  childhood  of  hie  eon  end  hie  daughter. 
^-Tiberioe  continued  to  hide  himeelf  from  the  gese 
of  Rome  and  from  the  light  of  day,  amon^  the  giovee 
end  groltoee  of  the  ialand  of  Capre«,  which  he  peo- 
pled with  the  partnera  of  his  impure  orgiee,  drese- 
ed  in  fanteetie  di«goisee  of  wood«ympbe  end  eetyve. 
Bot  the  time  epproeehed  when  the  world  wee  to  he 
rid  of  tbie  moneter  of  hie  epeoiee.  Hie  aich-bed  wee 
flitended  by  tbet  Caligula,  the  oi»ly  eorviving  son  of 
Oermeniene,  whose  cunning  had  baffled  the  insidi- 
•osaeee  of  his  agitators  of  treeson,  and  wboee  ohae- 
qniouenese  imposied  upon  himeelf ;  but  who  bed  not 
been  elwnye  able  to  elude  hie  penetration,  end  of 
whom,  when  hie  life  wae  begged,  which  bed  been 
three  times  threetened,  be  bed  ^icted,  with  the  teet 
of  e  connatufel  mind,  thet  **  Ceiue  would  prove  e  eer* 
pent  to  ewallow  Rome,  and  a  Phaeihon  to  set  the  world 
On  fire.**  For  the  purpoee  of  esceruining  whether  the 
lethargy  in  which  the  emperor  ley  was  actually  death, 
Ceiue  approached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
hie  finger ;  it  resisted ;  end  on  the  hold  suggestion  of 
Meero,  the  new  prsitorien  prefect,  pillows  were  preee* 
ed  npon  him«  and  the  hand  of  her  son  avenged,  though 
late,  the  menus  of  Agrippine  (A.D  31.  egvid  78).— 
Tiberius  was  a  crafty  epeeker,  was  literary,  eddicted 
to  astrology,  end,  like  Aognetus,  apnrehensive  of  thmn 
der,  ae  a  preservative  against  which  he  wore  a  laurel 
ctown.  In  hie  person  he  was  fall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  shonklere,  and  so  strong  in  the  muscles  thst  he 
could  bore  a  hard  apple  with  bis  finger,  and  wound  the 
ieelp  of  a  boy  with  a  fillip.  His  fsce  wee  fsir  com- 
pletioned,  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  bed 
■ot  been  disfigured  by  carbmcles,  for  which  he  ueed 
cosmetics.  His  eyes  were  prodigtooslf  -  large,  and 
could  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  liia  hair 
hmg  m  the  neck,  contrary  to  the  Roman  oaage ;  walk- 
ed erect,  with  a  stiflT  neck ;  seldom  accoeted  any  one ; 
end.  when  he  spoke,  used  a  wave  of  the  bend  as  In 
condeecension. — ^The  news  of  the  tyrant's  desth  was 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  crita  of  *•  Tiberius  to 
the  Tiber !"  His  body  was,  however,  home  to  the 
city  by  the  soldiers,  and  burned  with  foneral  rites.  In 
bis  will,  Caius,  and  Tiberius  the  son  of  the  younger 
Druses,  were  named  as  his  heirs,  with  a  ftversion  to 
thesorriver.  (Sifrt<m..  Vit.  T\*.— Tact/.,  Ann.,  Kb. 
1, 9.  3,  ^tc.-^EUorCt  Rnman  Emperors,  p.  47,  seqtf.) 

TiBiecus,  now  the  Teisse,  a  river  of  Dacia,  caRed 
•ho  Pethyssus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  western  limit  of  Dacia.  (PAfn.,  4, 19. — Ammutn. 
Mmreeli.,  17.  9 )— II.  (or  Tibtscum),  a  city  of  Dacia, 
on  the  river  Temes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  near  the  junction  of  the  Btstra  with  the  for- 
mer stream.  It  is  now  the  Cavanm.  {Buekoffuni  MIH- 
let,  W9rterb.  der  Oeogr.,  p.  970.) 

TruRis.     Ftrf.  Tiberis. 

Tief^LA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northern  coast, 
ud  OD  the  strait  which  aeperates  that  island  from  Co*- 
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•ite;  hente  it  hecmne  a  venal  landmg-ptoeo.    It  Is 
now  iMtgo  Seard:    {PiaL^JHn.  AmL^  79.) 

TieoLLoa,  Aolos  Albios,  a  Roman  knight,  oelo- 
brated  for  hie  poetical  compositions.  There  exiele 
some  doubt  respeeting  the  period  of  his  biitfa.  Peirue 
Crinitue  and  Lylioa  GyraMua,  the  eocicDt  hot  mao- 
cvrate  biogrephwa  of  the  Roman  poeta,  relying  on  two 
linea  erroneooaly  eeoiibed  to  Tihuilus,  and  ineeited 
in  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  thiid  book, 

Natalem  noeiri  primum  wderc  parente9 
Quum  eecidit  falo  consul  uUrque  pari, 

had  maintained  thet  he  wie  born  A  .U.C.  71 1 ,  in  which 
yeer  the  two  console  Hhtios  and  Panea  were  moftal- 
iy  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Motine.  JuKue  ScaKger 
wae  the  firet  commentator  who  sospeded  that  then 
verses  were  interpoleted,  and  hie  opinion  haa  been 
confirmed  by  Janoe  Donee,  whe  has  ehown,  at  great 
length,  that  the  chronology  thev  would  eetoblieh  eonld 
by  no  nwone  be  reconciled  with  datee  whioh  asnet  he 
aaeigned  to  variooe  events  m  ihe  life  of  the  pooL  He 
ve  that  the  linOe  which  bed  occawmmd  the 
I  the  hinh  of  Tibnttne 
were  intetpolefeed  in  hie  elegiee  from  the  worho  of 
Ovid,  to  wboee  TVielM  they  oeear  (4,  10).  Donaa 
was  followed  by  Biookhoeios  and  Vulpios,  who  al 
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sm  right  in  placmg  the  birth  of  Tifaottae  earlier  than 
U.C.  711 ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  they  had 
doeed  suflloient  anthority  for  carrying  it^uala  eo  tu 
back  ae  900,  which  they  have  fixed  on  for  the  epoch 


of  hie  birth.  It  eppears'  from  an  enigiam  of  Domitina 
Marsoe,  a  contemporaiy  of  Tibullae,  that  he  caaaed 
to  Nve  about  the  ssmo  trnie  with  Virgfl.  Bm  Virgi 
died  in  784,  end,  had  Tihuttua  been  hero  an  aaily  as 
990,  he  most  have  reecbed  the  age  of  forty-fonr  at  the 
time  of  hie  deceese,  which  ia  acareely  eoneietoat  with 
the  prematare  death  depfored  fay  hie  cootomporana% 
or  the  epithet  Jnems  applied  to  him  in  this  very  ep- 
igram of  Demitiua  Marsoe.  On  the  whole,  hie  birth 
msT  be  sefely  oonjeetured  to  have  occorred  between 
A.iJ.C.  996  and  709.  It  haa  been  remarked,  that  few 
ai  the  great  Latin  aoete,  oratora,  or  hiatonana  wen 
bom  at  Rome,  and  that  if  the  capital  had  alwave  con- 
fined the  distincthm  of  Romana  to  the  ancient  fomiliea 
within  the  walls,  her  name  waoM  have  been  deprived 
of  some  of  tte  noMest  ornaments.  TihoHns,  howavert 
is  one  of  the  esceptiotie,  aa  hia  birdi,  in  wheiover  year 
it  may  have  happened,  unqoestionaMy  took  place  to 
the  cepitaf.  He  woe  deecended  of  an  eqoeetrian  Ann* 
ily  of  consideiablo  weeltb  and  poasMaiooa,  thongh  litila 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  hietei>y  of  their  eoontry. 
Hie  frither  bed  boon  engaged  on  the  eido  of  Pompey 
in  the  civil  wara,  and  died  aoon  after  Onsar  bad  finally 
tritimphed  over  the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said*  ba# 
without  any  sofllcient  authority,  that  Tiholloa  himeelf 
waa  present  at  PhiKppi,  along  with  hia  friend  If  eaaah, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  aimy.  He  retirad  m 
eerly  life  to  hie  petomal  villa  near  Pedom.  In  hia 
youth  he  had  tasted  the  eweou  of  affloenco  and  for* 
tone,  but  the  ample  petrimony  he  bed  inhefiled  from 
hie  anceetora  waa  greatly  dimtniabed  by  the  partitioae 
of  land  made  to  the  soldiery  of  the  tiwHivira.  Daoiet 
and  other  French  entice  have  aReged  thet  ho  waa 
mined  by  biaowndiesipetion  and  extrevagonco,  which 
haa  been  denied  by  Vulpine  and  Breukhaetoe,  the 
learned  editor*  and  commentatora  of  Tibolloe,  with 
the  same  eagetness  as  if  their  own  fome  and  fortone 
depended  npon  the  question.  The  partition  of  tho 
lands  in  Italy  waa  probaMv  the  chief  caaeo  of  hia  in* 
digence ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  UMt  hie  own  extnvn* 
gance  may  have  contributed  to  hie  eerly  difficnltiea. 
Re  QtreiB  his  complainta  of  ^e  venality  of  hia  bmo* 
tresaea  and  fovouritoa  in  terme  a^Hch  ahow  thai  he 
had  already  soifersd  from  their  rapacity.  Navmtho- 
less,  he  expreeses  himseK  as  if  prepared  to  pait  with 
•veiy^ttf  to  gfitiff  their  enpidl^.    It  a 
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Ont  no  ptft  of  d^  iMd  of  wUoWUbdlw  W  bMA 
depriTcd  was  rtatorad  to  himt  w  w«  find  not  in  kia  •(- 
egiet  a  aiaglo  expraMioo  of  gfatUttd«  or  cQcnpUmoiU, 
from  which  it  might  be  conjactund  that  Aagostua  had 
•tooad  to  him  ibf  Uia  wiooga  of  Ooanna.  It  ia  evi- 
dent, bowever,  that  be  waa  not  reduced  to  estieme 
want.  It  might  evaii  be  infeRad,  Irom  a  diatich  ia  .ooe 
of  bia  elegiea  (9,  i\  tbat  bia  chief  patenMl  aeat  bad 
beeo  preaerved  to  bim ; 

**  QmneHMim  seieM  jnbeat  ai  vendere  §mia» 
he  nth  tmjMfiiim,  sub  tUulnmqiUf  Lares,** 

Horace,  too,  in  a  complimentary  epiatle  (1, 4),  written 
long  after  the  partition  of  the  lands,  saya  tbat  the  gods 
had  beatewed  on  bim  wealth,  and  tbo  art  of  enjoying 
it; 

**DitiH  UmiuLM  iiderwUt  ttrimjue  frwniL*' 

Hia  own  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  aucb  wealth  aa  he 
possessed  seems  to  have  been  (judging,  at  least,  from 
nis  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranquillitv  and  repose,  of 
which  the  sole  emplovment  should  consist  in  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  husbandry,  and  the  leiaure 
nours  should  be  devoted  to  the  Muses  or  to  pleasure. 
Hia  friendship,  however,  for  Messala,  and,  perhapa, 
aome  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and  diminished 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebrated  com- 
mander in  various  military  expeditiona.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  accompanied  him  in  not  less  than 
three.  But  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  were 
undertaken,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other,  are  subjects  involved  in  much  uncertainty 
and  contradiction.  The  first  was  commenced  in  719, 
against  the  Sallassi,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who 
inhabited  the  Pennine  or  Graian  Alpa,  and  from  their 
fastnesses  had  long  bid  defisnce  to  every  effort  made 
by  a  regular  army  for  their  subjugation. — His  next  ex- 
pedition with  Messala  was  to  Ac^uitanic  GauL  That 
province  having  revolted  in  734,  Messala  waa  intrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  obedience :  and  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  imroedistely  after  the  battle 
of  Actium .  Several  sharp  actiona  took  place,  in  which 
TibuUua  si^alized  hia  courage  ;  and  toe  eoeceas  of 
this  campaign,  if  we  may  believe  himaelf,  waa  in  no 
email  desree  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exertions. 
In  the  following  season,  Messala*  being  intruated  by  the 
emperor  with  an  extraordinary  command  in  the  £aat, 
requeated  TibuUua  to  accompany  bim  i  and  to  thia 
proposal  our  poet,  though,  it  would  appearr  with  aome 
reluctance,  at  length  consented.  He  bad  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  at.  sea,  when  his  health  suffered  so 
severely  that  be  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  abore  at  an 
island,  which  TibuUua  names  by  ita  poetical  appeUa- 
tion  of  Pb«acia,  but  which  waa  then  commonly  called 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  He  aoon  recovered  from  tbia 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
renew  bis  voyage,  he  joined  Meassla,  and  travelled 
with  him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Eg^pt  Having 
returned  to  Itsly,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  at  Pe- 
dum, where,  though  be  occaaionaUy  viaited  the  capi- 
tal, he  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life.— 
TibuUua  was  endued  with  elegant  mannera  and  a 
handsome  person,  which  involved  him  in  ouny  licen- 
tious connexions.  But,  though  devoted,  to  pleasure, 
be  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 
the  most  learned  and  polished  of  bis  countrymen,  as 
Valgiua,  Macer,  and  Horace.  He  continued,  likewiae, 
an  uninterrupted  friendahip  with  Meaaala,  who  waa  now 
at  the  height  of  bia  reputation,  hia  home  being  the  re- 
aort  of  the  learned,  and  his  patronage  the  aureat  paaa- 
port  to  the  gatea  of  fame.  TibuUua'  enjoyment  oi  tbia 
aort  of  life  waa  conaiderably  impaired  by  the  atateof  hie 
health,  which  had  contiiuied  to  be  delicate  ever  aince 
tjbe  illneaa  with  which  he  was  attacked  at  Coicyr^  His 
existence  was  protracted  tiU  784,  and  bis  deiih,  whieh 
hiippenod  in  that  year,  waa  daplored  b|  Ovid  in  a  hn^ 
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_^ ^— TTi#  •fwta  and  eiiwiBwtMWOt  of  *• 

lifeV  TibuUne  have  exeiciaed  a  remarltable  influevoo 
on  hia  wittiii^  Tbofe  oecurreooea  to  which  be  waa 
expoeed  tended  to  give  a  pecuUar  torn  to  hia  thoogbta* 
and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  bia  language.  The  Ro- 
man fair  of  the  bigbeat  rank  had  become  alUte  Ucen- 
tioos  and  fenal ;  and  the  property  of  those  ancient 
poaaeason  of  iho  Italian  soil,  who  bad  adhered  lo  the 


republican  party,  waa  divided  by  unprincipled  naurp* 
their  lapaoioua  aoldieiT.    Unhappy  in  love, 


and  leao  proaperous  in  fortune  than  in  earlyt  youth  ho 
had  reaaon  to  anticipate,  all  that  he  uttera  on  tbeao 
topics  ia  Btanped  with  such  reality,  that  no  reader  ceo 
suspect  for  a  moment  ei^iw  that  his  complaiou  warn 
bofiowad  from  Gro^  sources,  or  were  the  mere  efo»- 
tiona  of  fancy.  Hia  feelinga  aeem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  the  poasession  of  that  perfect  re* 
poao  and  equanimity  of  apirit  which  he  joatly  ao* 
counted  the  chief  bleaaieg  of  life.  That  indiffereneo: 
to  eminence  and  wealth,  whieh  Horaee  perbape  e» 
joyed,  and  which  aeeme  to  have  been  ao  eameetly  do- 
aired  by  TibuUu%  was  rather  pretended  by  him  thMt 
actoaUy  felt ;  and  hia  inability  to  procure  eithef  tho 
advantagoi  of  fortune  or  deligfata  of  contentment  ia 
the  aoorce  of  constant  struggle  and  disappointment. 
Hence  the  irritability,  nelancholyt  and  chanioable- 
neea  of  hia  temper.  Such  circumatancea  in  the  life« 
and  aucb  featurea  in  the  character  of  TibuUue,  will  bo 
found  expUnatoiy  and  illuatrative  of  much  vrhich  wo 
find  in  hia  elegiee.  Theae  elsigiea  have  been  divided 
by  German  wnters  into  Erotic,  JbmU,  J>e«eltoiMi/,ai»d 
Panegyrieal.  The  chief  ingradienta  in  his  poeme  sfw 
no  doubt  derived  from  euch  topics ;  but  many  of  hie 
elegiee  pertako  of  aU  theae  qoalitiea,  and  tbeio  are 
few  of  tbem  which  can  be  aecoonted  aa  purely  belong* 
ing  to  ai^  of  tho  obove.  daaaea.  The  elegiee,  how* 
ever,  in  which  amatory  aentimenU  predominate,  aio 
by  far  the  moat  numeroua.— One  can  acaively  he  e 
poet  and  in  love,  it  hw  been  aaid,  without  also  loTinf 
the  ooontry.  Ita  acenes  aupply  the  aweetest  ioMgee ; 
thera  the  ehepherda  bave  their  cool  retreaia,  and  love* 
aonga  bave  their  echoee.  Accordingly,  the  pastoral 
delineationa  which  occur  m  the  elegiee  of  TiboUue  are 


cloaely  interwoven  with  the  erotic 
there  era  few,  indeed,  of  hia  aaBoroua  veraee  which  era 
not  beautified  by  that  reference  to  rural  feelinga  whiek 
forms  the  great  and  eharaeteriatic  charm  of  the  weifce 
of  the  Latin  poeta.  Again,  aa  rural  picturee  are  inteii' 
mixed,  in  the  elegies  of  Tibulkia,  with  amatory  aao* 
timente  and  feelinga,  ao  hia  poeme,  which  have  been 
claaaed  tcgetber  as  devotional,  are  cloaely  co— ected 
with  hia  paatoral  venea.  They  are  Ml  of  imegea  of 
rural  theology,  and  it  ia  to  the  ruatic  and  doaseatie 
gods  that  hia  devotion  ie  chiefly  paid.  He  rendeve 
thanka  to  these  deitiee  for  the  proaperity  of  his  Kttlo 
farm,  or  piously  preperes  a  festival  to  their  honour.^- 
His  Moegyriea  on  bia  frienda  form  the  leeet  pleaaing 
and  kaat  valuable  part  of  the  wntinga  of  Tibullua. 
Thia  aubject  was  not  suited  to  the  elegise  strain,  er 
to  the  soft  and  tender  fleniua  of  the  poet.  When 
he  amqmea  the  tone  of  familiar  iiriendehip,  aa  in  the 
poema  on  the  birthdays  of  Messala  and  of  hia  fnend 
Comutua,  bis  complimenta  sre  assy  snd  graeefoU 
But  hia  long  and  labooied  panegyric  on  Meaaala,  in 
the  fourth  book,  written  on  occaaion  of  hia  patren  eW 
uining  ^  oonaolship,  shows  how  little  ho  waa  qoali^ 
fied  to  excel  in  tbia  apeciee  of  compoaition.  Tbo 
compoaitiona  eiidently  meet  adapted  to  the  gaoioaof 
TibuUua  aw  poema  not  merely  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  but  which  anawor  to  oor  uodentaading  of  the 
word  Ekgy  in  the  enbjea  and  aentimenta.  The 
tone  0^  complaint  beat  aeeoida  with  his  souL  Ho 
seems  iMiturally  to  have  been  peasamed  of  extremo 
aenaibiUty ;  and  at  tbat  period  of  life  when  the  mind 
laye  in  iu  atera  of  ideaa  far  the  fniuve  voyege,  ho  had 
bew.aubjogtod  to  muoh«uftiBiwg  tod  disuMoiitiiiitti. 
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ffones,  uKMigh  DM  forttuiB  &ft6nvuu  iinpiwcuy  00 
htd  acquired  the  habit  of  Tiewing  obejcu  as  tur- 
rounded  with  a  continual  gloom ;  nor  does  any  other 
mt  so  often  introduce  the  dismal  images  of  desth. 
£ven  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  6(  Tibullus,  some 
mournful  or  plaintive  sentiment  i^  generally  united, 
and  his  moet  gay  and  smiling  Bgures  wear  chaplets  of 
eypre^s  on  their  brows. — It  has  already  been  said,  that 
Tibullus  was  no  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  "is 
eeruinly  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  poets.  His 
elegies  were  the  overflowings  of  bis  sorrows,  his  mia- 
tress  alone  was  the  Muse  that  inspired  htm.  In  the 
few  insunces  in  which  he  has  followed  the  Greeks,  he 
has  imrtaied  them  with  moch  good  taste,  and  some- 
times even  with  improvements  on  the  original. — ^The 
elegies  of  Tibullus  are  divided  into  four  books. — 
These  poems  are  commonly  printed  along  with  those 
of  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Of  the  editions  of  Tibul- 
lus separately,  the  best  are,  that  of  Brouckhostos, 
Anutelod,  17W,  4to;  that  of  Vulpius,  i*atav.,  1749, 
4to ;  that  of  Heyne,  I^#.,  1755-77-98,  8vo ;  that  of 
Wunderlich,  lApw.,  1817,  8vo;  that  of  Lachmann, 
Berot.,  \9t9, 8vo ;  and  that  of  Dissen,  eoliing.y  1885, 
%  vols.  8vo.  {Dunlop's  Roman  lAi.,  vol.  8,  p.  883, 
•eyf.) 

TiaoR,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of 
Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  According  to  Dio- 
nyaitts  of  Halioartiassns,  it  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siculi,  the  nnost  ancient  inhabitonts  of  Latium ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  mentions  thit  the  name  of 
dieelMNi  was  still  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  place. 
{Dum.  Hal.,  1,  16.)  Tjbur,  however,  lays  claim  to  a 
more  illustrious,  though  a  later  origin,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  some  authors,  by  Catlllus,  an 
oifieer  of  Evander,  while  others  pretend  that  this  Ca- 
ttllua  was  a  son  of  Amphiaraos,  who,  with  his  two 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  having  conquered  the 
Siculi,  gave  to  one  of  their  towns  the  name  of  Tibur, 
fiom  his  brother  Tiburtus.  From  this  account  of  So- 
linoa  (c*  8),  as  well  as  that  of  Dionysius,  we  msy  col* 
leet  that  Gatillus  was  one  of  the  Pelasgic  chiefs,  wito, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Aborigines,  formed  settle- 
menta  in  luly. — ^THrar  is  one  01  the  pieces  that  ap- 
pear most  frequently  to  hsve  afibrded  an  asylum  to 
Komait  fugitives.  From  what  period  it  enjoyed  the 
righta  of  a  Roman  city  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  anterior  to  the  civil  wara.  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.  lite  latter,  indeed,  ia  said  to  have 
deffived  the  Tiburtini  of  these  privileges,  but  they 
regained  them  upon  hia  abdication,  and  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hercules  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Tibur; 
and  hie  temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  pres- 
ent esthedral  is  said  to  be  built,  was  famous  through- 
out Italy.  {Simbo,  t88.)  Hence  the  epithet  of  Her- 
euianean^ven  by  the  poets  to  this  city.  The  modem 
name  of  Tibur  is  Tiwdi. — As  rogards  the  Sibyl  of  Ti- 
bur, vid.  Albunea.  {Cramer's  Anc.  haly,  vol.  8,  p. 
86.) 

TiBORTtJs,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which 
is  hence  often  called  TihurUa  Mama.  (Vid.  Tibur) 
He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Amphiaraus.  (  Virg,,  JEn., 
7,678.) 

TioiNVM,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  aitoate  on  (he 
river  Ticinua,  near  its  junction  with  the  Padua.  It 
waa  founded,  according  to  Pliny  (3, 17),  by  the  Levi 
and  Marici,  but,  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tictnos,  it  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  Insubres  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  ascnbes  it  to  that  people. 
Tacitua  is  the  first  historian  that  makes  mention  of  it. 
According  to  that  hiatorian  {Ann.,  3, 5),  Augustus  ad- 
vanced aa  far  as  Tieinum  to  meet  the  cortm  of  Drn- 
sua,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  in  the  deptb  of  winter, 
and  from  thenee  escorted  it  to  Rome.  It  ig  also  fre- 
quently noticed  in  his  Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  nmnioipiom.    Under  the  Lombud 
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knga,  TibiiMiu  acamiMd  the  iiBiBe  ofnipi^  whidi,  is 
Mocesa  of  time,  baa  been  changed  to  Pavia.  {Paul 
iHaeim.,  Rer.  Lang.,  8,  15. —  Cramer's  Anc.  Jiahf^ 
vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

TiciNDs,  now  the  Tettno,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpi- 
na,  rising  in  the  Leopontine  Alps,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Rhodanus,  and  falling  into  the  Po  near  Tieinum. 
It  traveraed  in  its  coorse  the  La«oa  Verbanus,  or  Lag^ 
Maggiore,  At  the  mouth  of  thia  river,  the  Romaoi, 
under  Comeliua  Scipio,  the  father  of  Scipio  Afrioanus 
the  Elder,  were  defeated  by  Hannibal. — Conaolt,  in 
relstion  to  this  battle,  the  remarka  of  Cramer  sJLnc» 
Itahf,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  teyy.). 

TipIta,  a  mountain  range  of  Campania,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Capua.  It  waa  a  branch  of  the 
Apenninea,  and  now  tskes  ita  name  from  the  village 
ofMaddaUmu  near  Caeerta.  The  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word  TifaU,  according  lo  Featua,  anawered 
to  that  of  the  Latin  tlieeta.  This  ridge  is  often  no- 
ticed by  Livy  as  a  favourite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua  (23,  36  €<  39;  26,  5). 
Here  also  wero  two  celebrated  temptea  consecrat«l 
to  Diana  and  Jove.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
205.) 

TirKBNOM,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Metauraa, 
called  hence,  for  distinction*  aake,  Mctaurense.  It  is 
now  St.  Angela  m  Vada.  {Pliny,  3,  18.)— K.  A 
town  of  Umbria,  towards  the  sourcea  of  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  distinguished  from 
that  circumstance  by  the  epithet  of  l\heriKam.  Ita 
aite  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modem  CiUa 
di  CasteUo.  Tifemum  is  chiefly  known  to  na  from 
the  circumstance  of  ita  having  been  situated  near  the 
villa  of  the  younser  Pliny.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  263.)~ni.  A  town  of  Samninm,  aoppoeed 
to  have  stood  near  the  Ponte  di  Limosmu^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tifernus  (now  Bt/smo).  The 
Mons  Tifernus  waa  near  the  source  of  the  same  riv- 
er, above  Boiano,  and  is  now  called  MonU  Matest. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p,  231.) 

TiPsaNua,  a  mountain  of  (Jampania.  ( Vid.  Tito- 
num  Til.) 

TiGKLLiNua,  Sophonius,  an  infamous  character  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whose  viceA  secured  to  him  the  fa- 
vour 01  that  corrupt  emperor.  He  was  prefect  of  the 
pnetorian  guards  when  the  conspiracy  against  Net o  waa 
discovered,  and  for  his  services  on  that  occaaion  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honoura.  Hav- 
ing gained,  according  to  Tacitus,  an  entire  aacendant 
over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  waa,  in  some  iostancea, 
the  adviser  of  some  of  the  worat  acts  of  that  prince, 
and  in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master.  He  corrupted  Nero  at  first,  and  then 
deserted  him ;  and  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  al!*  he 
waa  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  hia  existence  by  order 
of  Otho.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  61,  stqq.-^Id.  ih.^  15, 
72.— W.,  Hist,  1,  72.) 

TioaLLlos,  M.  Hermogenes,  a  singer  and  muaician, 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Julius  Cosar,  and  aA 
terward  in  that  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  and  a  courtly 
and  insinuating  address.  His  moral  character  may  be 
inferred  from  those  who  are  aaid  in  Horace  {Sat.,  1,  2, 
3)  to  have  deplored  his  death,  and  on  whom  he  wooki 
appear  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.  Ci- 
cero, in  -a  letter  to  a  friend,  numbers  Tigelliua  among 
the  **familiarissimi"  of  Cesar,  and  describes  him  aa 
*^hcminem  pestilentiorem  vattia  sua,'*  in  allusion  to 
the  unwholesome  atmoaphere  of  Sardinia,  of  which 
island  this  individual  was  a  native.  {Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  7,  24  )  The  scholiast  informs  us  that  Horace 
attacked  Tifellius  because  the  latter  derided  hia  ver- 
aea.    {ScM.  ad  Herat.,  I.  r.) 

TioBANsa,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son>in-law  and 

I  ally  of  Mithradatea.     He  rendered  himaelf  maater  of 
Aimenia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria,  bat  loai  ail 
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rtftflr  the  daAnt  of  HiitbidatM.  Ln- 
eaUua,  the  Roman  comoiaiidor,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated,  near  Tigranocerta,  the  mixed  and  numerooe 
army  of  Ttgranee.  (  Vid.  LacuUoa. )  The  peeoe  con- 
cluded in  the  year  83  B.C.  left  him  only  Armenia. 
(K«<.  MiikradateaVIL) 

TiomANOciBTA,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  boilt  by 
Tigranea  during  the  Mithndatie  war.  It  waa  aitoate 
to  the  eaat  of  the  Tipria,  on  the  river  Nieepboiina, 
and,  according  to  Taeitua,  atood  on  a  bill  nearly  eo^ 
manded  by  tSa  latter  river.  It  waa  a  large,  rich,  and 
Bowerfol  city.  It  waa  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientate, 
but  alao  by  many  Grecian  coloniato,  and  likewiee  by 
captivea  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Tinanee  liom 
aome  of  the  Greek  ciiiea  of  Syria  whicE  bad  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Seleucids.  Lucollna, 
during  the  Mithradatac  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immenae  richea,  and  no  leaa  than  8,000 
talenu  in  ready  money.  The  Roman  commander  eeni 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  inhabitautai  but 
etill  the  city  remained,  after  thia,  no  onimpoftant  place. 
The  lemaina  of  Tigranocerta  are  at  Seredonth»Bitiu- 
Soo,  (7ac.,^fMi.,  12,  bd^ld,  ibid.,  14,  24.-*P^, 
6,9.) 

TiOBia,  a  large  river  of  Aaia,  riaing  in  the  mount- 
aina  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  dictiict  of  Sophene,  and 
hl\ia§  into  the  £opbratea.  A  riaing  ground  proTenla 
it  from  proceeding  to  the  £uphratea  in  the  earfy  part 
of  ita  coorae.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  moontaine  above 
Amida,  or  DiorfteAir,  opena  a  paaaage  for  it,  and  it 
takea  ita  qieedy  couxae  aeroaa  a  territory  which  it  very 
nneoual,  and  baa  a  powerfol  declivity.  Ita  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  cireumatancea, 
baa  procured  for  it  the  name  of  7^  in  the  Median 
langnage,  Ihglito  with  the  Syrians,  Delkai^  or  Didkh 
UU  in  Arabic,  and  Uiddekel  in  Hebrew ;  all  which 
terma  denote  the  flight  of  an  anow.  ( Wahl,  Votdgr 
tend  MilUl  Asien,  1,  p.  7lO.-~Compare  RMemmUUr, 
Md  Gen,,  S,  14.)  Beaidea  thia  branch,  which  ia  beet 
known  to  the  modema,  Pliny  haa  deacribed  to  oa,  in 
detail,  another,  which  iasuea  from  a  chain  of  monnt- 
aina,  now  the  moontaine  of  KurdistOTi^  to  the  west  of 
the  Araisaa  Paloa  or  Lake  of  Ken.  It  pasaes  by  the 
Lake  Arethuaa.  ,  Ita  course  being  checked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taoroa,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroander,  and  appears  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.  The  identity  of  ita  waters  is  abown  by 
the  reappearance  of  li^bt  bodies  at  ita  iasue  that  have 
been  thrown  op  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  en- 
tera  the  mountaina.  It  paasea  alao  by  the  Lake  Tboe- 
pitis,  nesr  Ananene  or  Erzen,  buriee  itself  again  in 
enbterranean  caVlma,  and  reappears  at  the  disUnce 
of  twenty- five  miles  below,  near  Nyropheom.  This 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.  As  the  Tiffris  and 
Eophratea  approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its 
elevation,  and  is  occupied  hj  meadows  snd  raoraases. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approach- 
ing junction  of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place 
near  the  modern  Kama.  The  river  formed  by  their 
junction  was  called  Pasitigris,  now  jSAot-e^iirtti,  or 
the  river  of  Arabia.  It  lua^  three  principal  mouths, 
beeidee  a  amall  outlet :  theae  occupy  a  spsce  of  thirty- 
eix  miles.  For  farther  particulara,  vid.  Eopfarateii. 
The  Tigris,  thoogh  a  far  leaa  noble  stream  than  the 
Euphrates,  ia  one  of  the  moot  celebrated  rivera  in  his- 
tory, and  many  famooa  cttiea,  at  various  perioda,  have 
decorated  ita  banks :  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and,  in  modem  timea, 
Bagdad,  Manuul,  Diarbekr.    The  length  of  the  Ti- 

S's  is  eight  hundred  miles.    {Herod.,  1,  89. — Id.,  6, 
.— ia.,  6,  M.^Pdyb.,  6, 4»w— Toe..  Ann.,  6, 37.— 
Jd,  ibid..  12,  13— ilfe^  1,  9.— /d.,  3,  9.— Ptin.,  9, 
108.— iii,  6,  ^.-^MaUe-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  191, 
Am.  ed.) 
TiovBiiiiy  a  warlike  people  among  the  Htlvetii, 


wMie  teniloiy  is  enppeaed  to  havn  unwind  in  tb0 
modem  Zuriek.  Considerable  donbt^  however,  bae 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctneas  of  this  opinion* 
(Gonenh  Lemaiire,  Jnd.  Geogr.  ad  Ceu.,  #.  «.— O^sr- 
im.  ad  Cma.,  B.  G.,  1,  97.) 

TiMAoos,  now  the  Tinnok,  a  river  of  Mmaia  falUng 
mto  the  Danube.    (P/tn.,  8,  96.) 

TiHiSoe,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philoaopher,  a  nativo  of 
Loeri,  bom  about  B.C.  880.  He  was  a  preceptor  of 
Plato'a.  We  have  remaining  of  his  prodoetiona  only 
a  single  worl^  (if  indeed  thia  be  hie),  written  in  the 
Doric  dtaleet,  and  treeting  "o/  ike  Saul  of  the  Wortd 
and  of  Nature**  {nepi  fffv^ac  KbofM  itai  fCetoc}. 
There  exiata,  however,  much  uncertainty  aa  to  its 
betngthe  work  of  Tinwua  or  not.  Tennemann  (Syet. 
dor  Piai,  PhU.,  vol.  1,  p.  98)  •ttenipta  to  prove  that 
ii  is  merely  an  extract  from  the  Timwua  of  Plato. 
Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  charge  Plato  with  cop- 
ying from  thia  work  into  his  dislogue.  We  owe  the 
nreeervaiion  of  this  mece  of  Timmis*  to  Prochis,  who 
has  placed  it  at  the  need  of  his  commentary  on  Plato'e 
Timmis.  (Sehm,  Hiet.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  318.)— 
II.  A  native  of  Taoromeninm,'in  Sicily,  who  flourish- 
ed about  260  BO.  Having  been  driven  into  exile 
by  Agatboclea,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  occu- 
pied faimeelf  with  the  compoeition  of  a  greet  historical 
work  on  the  affaire  of  Greece,  on  thoee  of  Sicily,  the 
ware  of  Pytrhua,  of  Agatboclea,  dec.  It  bore  thie  title 
of  'EXXitviiut  KtU  l&uceXiKd,  air,  rather,  lfaJU«d  aat 
^urkucd,  and  waa  divided  into  more  than  40  hocks. 
It  appeara,  from  a  paaaage  in  Polybioe  (8,  89),  thai 
this  work  did  not  contain  a  aynchroniatic  relation  of 
eventa,  but  conaiated  rather  of  detached  portiona  of - 
history,  in  each  of  which  the  sothor  treated  aeparately 
of  aome  important  event.  Cicero  citea  TioMroa  aa  n 
model  of  what  vraa  caUed  the  **  Asiatie"  style.  ( Brut., 
c.  96.— De  Orat.,  9,  la)  Polybioe,  and,  after  bim^  Di- 
odoroa  Sicolos,  have  charged  Timwue  with  credulity 
and  uafairoess.  Naturally  glooniy  and  moroee,  he  waa 
exasperated  by  the  treatment  whioh  ha  had  experienced 
from  Agatboclea.  His  ill-humour,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  nriaanthropy ; 
he  waa  even  open  at  timea  to  kindly  affsctione.  Ti-' 
mdeon  waa  the  hero  whoa»  he  admired ;  and  Cieera 
aaya  that  the  former  owed  a  part  of  hie  fflory  to  thn 
circumstance  of  hia  having  bad  aOch  an  hialoriao  of 
hie  exploito  as  Timsos.  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  4^  19.)  The 
ancients  praiaed  his  geographical  knowledge,  and  his 
can  in  indicatintr  the  cluonology  of  the  evente  which 
he  describes.  He  sppears  slso  to  have  composed  an- 
other work,  on  the  *'  Olympiada,"  and  it  ia  aaid  ho 
was  the  first  historicBl  writer  that  employed  this  era. 
Longinos,  afier  speakinff  of  Timcoa  as  in  general  an 
able,  well-informed,  and  aensible  writer,  charges  him 
with  frequent  puerilities  snd  frigid  expressions,  which 
he  ascribes  to  an  over-eafleroess  for  novelty  of  ideas 
and  language.  (Long.,  9  4.)— We  have  only  aomn 
fragmenta  remaining  of  the  historical  work.  These 
hsve  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  hie  treatise  *^Da 
Siiu  et  Origine  Syraeuearum,*'  p.  209^  oeoq.  {SekbU, 
Hiet.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  219,  0€gq.y-lll.  A  sophist 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Lexicon  voeum  Ptatomearum.  It  was  edited  with 
great  ability  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  BaL,  1754,  8vo.<-^ 
A  later  edition  of  this  ssme,  containing  all  Ruhnken*e 
notes,  appeared  from  the  liCipsic  press  in  1828,  8vo^ 
under  the  editorisl  care  of  Koch. — As  regards  the  pe- 
riod when  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  consult 
the  remsrks  of  Ruhnken  {Praf.^  p.  xiv.). 

TiMAoftitse,  a  native  of  Alexanorea,  son  of  the  bank* 
er  of  Ptolemy  A  oletea.  Having  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry when  the  city  was  taken  by  (yabinios  (66  B.O.),  ho 
waa  brought  to  Rome,  and  sold  to  Fauatua,  the  eon  of 
Sylla,  who  gave  him  hie  freedom.  He  exeroised,  after 
thia,  the  profeaaion  of  a  cook,  and  then  that  of  a  litter* 
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,  he  Mt  «p  M  ft  totobir  ef  fMO" 
lie,  and  met  with  biilliaiii  iveceM^  Hie  eociaty  wee 
nMich  eoagbt  after  oo  aecomit  of  hit  agroeeble  manaera 
end  inteUeciual  qualitiea ;  but  hit  pasaioo  for  uttertng 
horu  mots  ruined  all  hia  proa pecui.  Atigeatue,  it  aeeroa, 
had  appointed  bim  hie  hiatonograpfaerr  and  extended 
hia  faTour  to  him  in  a  marked  deirree,  nntil,  offended 
by  a  witty  apeech  of  Timagenea,  he  forbade  hian  hia 
preaeace.  In  the  reaentment  of  the  moment,  Timag* 
enee  burned  the  hiatorr  which  he  had  oompoaed  of  the 
leign  of  Auguatua,  and  retired  to  Tuaeutum,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Aeinina  PoU 
lio.  In  thia  retreat  he  wrote  &  Hiatory  pf  Alexander 
and  hia  aucceaaora,  entitled  w<pi  fiaatXeuv  ('*0f 
Kings").  Tbia  work  formed  one  of  the  principal 
eooroea  whence  Quintua  Curtiua  drew  the  materiala 
of  hia  biatorical  romance.  Timagenea,  after  thia,  fixed 
hia  reaidence  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  ea»ire,  in 
I>fapattum,  a  city  of  Oarhoene,  where  he  ended  hia 
deya.  It  ia  on  account  of  hia  leaidence  m  thia  pert  of 
ihe  East  that  aome  aothora  give  him  the  epithet  of 
"the  Syrian."  Beaidea  hia  Hiatory  of  Alexander, 
Timagenea  alao  publiahed  a  work  on  the  (jraula,  which 
ie  cited  by  Ammianoa  Maroellinua  and  Plutarch. 
(AeMiRV,  Reehercket  sur  Pkutontn  Timaghi/i.^^ 
Mtm.  de  CAoad.  des  Inter.,  &g.,  vol.  19,  p.  86.) 
Voaaiaa  diatingoiahea  between  Timagenea  the  Alexatv* 
droen  and  Timagenea  the  Syrian,  but  in  chia  he  ie 
wrong.    {SchdU,  Hist.  lAL  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  75.) 

TiMAWTHca,  I.  a  painter,  aaid  by  Euatathiua  {ad  1/., 
94,  IM)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  by  Qoin-i 
tilian  (3,  13),  of  Gythnua.  He  waa  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxie  end  Parrbaaiua  {PUn.,  36, 9, 36),  and  moat, 
conaeqoently,  have  lived  about  Olymp  96.  The  moat 
unpertant -paaaage  relating  to  bim  ia  in  Pliny  <36,  10, 
86).— Timanthea  hae  not  been  ao  aaoch  brought  Ibr^ 
ward  in  the  annala  of  art  aa  Zeuxie  and  Parrbaaiea ; 
hot,  aa  far  aa  we  have  meaoa  given  ua.of  judging,  he 
waa,  at  leaat,  inferior  to  neither  in  geniua.  He  aeeme 
to  have  throvini  a  large  ahare  of  intellect  and  thought 
into  hia  produotioaa.  He  appeara  to  have  been  uoe- 
quailed  both  in  ingenuity  and  feeling^of  which  we 
have  aoaae  remarkable  examplea.  Om  of  tlwae  waa 
diapjeyed  in  the  pictoro  en  the  noble  aubject  of  the 
eaeriice  of  IpbigeniUf  in  which  he  rapieaented  the 
tender  end  beautlfol  vitgtn  atandiw  before  the  altar 
•waiting  her  doom,  and  aurrounded  by  her  effiioted 
lelativea.  All  theae  laat  he  depicted  aa  moved  by  va* 
rimia  degreea  of  aerrow,  and  grief  aeemed  to  have 
leached  ita  utmoatezpreaaion  in  the  ftice  of  Meoelane; 
but  the!  of  Agamemnon  waa  left ;  and  the  painter, 
heightening  the  intereat  of  the  piece  by  a  forbeennee 
of  judgment,  often  erroneoosly  regarded  aa  a  conlaaa- 
ion  of  the  inedeqoacy  of  hia  art,  covered  the  head  of 
the  ^her.witb  hia  mantle,  and  left  hia  agony  to  the 
Mnaf  ination  of  the  apeciatora.— In  Fuadi^a  LeUwtt  an 
Amitnt  Att,  thia  painting  of  Timanthea  ta  made  the 
•nbjeet  of  a  foil  and  very  able  oiiioiani  in  the  coorae 
ot  which  he  diaoento  expreaaly  from  the  oninioo  of  Sir 
Joahoa  ReynoUa,  whe  agreed  with  M.  FaJeonet  in  n- 
gardinf  the  circumatanco  of  the  mantle-enveloped  face 
of  AgaraemooB  aa  little  better  than  a  meie  trick  on 
Ae  part  of  the  artiat  The  nmarka  of  Foaeli^  in 
anewer  te  thia  and  aimilar  aniaaadvecaiena,  are  worthr 
of  hein|  quoted :  ^Neither  the  French  nor  the  £ng- 
lieh  critic  appeara  to  me  to  heve  comprehended  t£e 
Mai  motive  of  Timanthea;  th^  aacribe  to  impotence 
whet  waa  the  forbearance  of  iodgment. '  Tiomthea 
felt  like  a  father;  he  did  not  bide  the  foee  of  Ag»- 
■lemnen  becauae  it  waa  beyond  the  power  of  hia  art, 
nor  becaoee  it  waa  beyond  the  poanMUy,  but  becauae 
it  waa  beyond  the  digmty  of  expraaaion ;  becauae  the 
tnaniring  featme  of  paternal  affection  at  that  moment, 
ana  the  ectien  which,  of  neceaeily,  muat  have  accom- 
panied it.  weuML  either  have  deatroyed  the  gnmdeor  of 
tba  chacaeteraad  the  anitmnity  of  the  enene,  or  aab> 


jecfteddi0fyBter,vfithtlm'iaaimit)ref  hia  jndgee»l0 
the  impotetien  of  inaenaibility.  He  aniaC  either  have 
repmaented  him  in  teara,  or  convolaed  at  the  6aah  of 
the  uplifted  ateel,  forgetting  the  chief  in  the  father,  and 
in  that  etate  of  atupdnction  which  levela  all  featoraa 
and  deadena  expreaaion.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
choaen  a  fourth  mode;  he  might  Imve  exhibited  him 
fainting  and  palaied  in  the  arma  of  hia  attendanta, 
and,  by  thia  coofuaion  of  male  and  female  character, 
meritMi  the  applauae  of  every  theatre  in  Paria.  But 
Timanthea  had  too  true  a  aeoae  of  nature  to  ezpoee  a 
fathar*a  feelinga  or  to  tear  a  paeaion  to  raga;  nor  had 
the  Qreeka  yet  learned  of  Rome  to  steel  the  faee.    If 


anon  bear  hia  calaoHly  aa  a  man,  he 


he  made  Agamemnon  bei 

made  him  alao  feel  it  aa  a  man.     It  became  the 


of  Oreece  to  aanetion  the  ceremony  with  hia  \ 
it  did  not  become  the  father  to  aee  the  <|augfater  ba- 
neath  the  dagger*a  point ;  the  aame  nature  that  threw 
a  real  mantle  over  the  face  of  Tiaaeleon,  when  he  aa- 
aiated  at  the  peniihment  of  hie  brother,  taught  TiaaaiH 
thee  to  throw  en  imaginary  one  over  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  neither  height  nor  depth,  bat  prapnety  of 
expreaaion,  waa  hia  aim."  {Puselu  Leeiure  on  Anc 
ArL^Workst  vol.  3,  p.  49.)— Thia  celebrated  piece 
waa  fiaiiited,  as  Quintiliatt  informa  ua,  in  conteat  with 
Colotee  of  Teoa,  a  painter  and  sculptor  from  the  echoel 
of  Phidiaa,  and  it  was  crowned  with  victory  »t  the 
rival  exhibition.  {QumiiL,  8,  13. -^Cie.,  Oroi.^  », 
^  lA.'^EuMinth.^  L  cy^-On  another  eccaaion,  havimr 
painted  a  aleeping  Cyelopa  in  an  exoeedinc^ly  amatt 
ooropaaa,  yet  wiehing  to  convey  the  idea  of  hia  giga»* 


tie  aite,  he  introduced  a  group  of  Satyra,  meaauriof 
hie  thumb  with  a  thyraas.  A  deep  meaning  waa  to 
be  diacovfred  in  every  work  of  fan  pencil:  yei  the 
tendency  to  expression  and  aigaifieant  delineetioii  did 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  forma  which  he  cm* 
ated ;  for  hia  figure  of  a  prince  waa  so  perfect  »  ila 
proportion  and  ao  majeattc  in  ita  air,  that  it  appeara 
to  have  reached  the  otmoat  height  of  the  ideal.  Tbin 
picture  waa  prcaerved  in  the  temple  of  Peace  ac  Rome. 
{Bmyeloy.  iUiropoLf  div.  3,  vol.  I,  p.  407.-^Silli^, 
JheL  Art.y  t.  9.)«-II.  A  painter,  whe  flouriabed  in 
the  age  of  Antus,  and  made  a  picture  rapnaenting 
the  battle  between  thia  general  and  the  2£toliaaa,naai 
PeUene.  (P/ntf.,  VH.  Arat.,  c  9%^AiUig,  Dut.  ArLf 
e.e.) 

Tinlvva,  a  eelebnited  atieam  of  Italy,  in  thn  trai* 
tery  of  Veaetie,  neitheaat  of  Aqdleia,  mid  falliw  inM 
the  Hadriatic.  Few  atreema  have  been  more  celebn* 
ted  in  antiquity  or  more  sung  by  the  poete  than  the 
Timavna.  Ito  nwneroua  aoareea,  ita  lake  and  aubter* 
ranaan  paaaage,  wkicb  have  been  ibe  theme  of  the 
Latm  mnae  from  Virgil  to  Clandianand  Anaonina,  aro 
now  ao  little  known,  thet  their  exiatenee  hae  even 
been  queatieoed,  and  aaevibed  to  poetical  inventioiL 
It  haa,  however,  been  weH  aaeerUintd,  that  the  name 
of  Ttmoe  is  still  preeerved  by  aome  apringa  which 
rise  neer  S.  Gwtemo  di  Carso  and  the  caatle  of  Dime, 
ami.  fonn  m  river,  which,  after  a  couree  of  little  i 
then  a  mile,  faUa  into  the  Hadrialio.  The 
of  theee  aeuieea  aeems  Ie  vary  accosding  to  the  < 
enee  of  the  eeeaona,  which  cireomatance  will  i 
for  the  variooa  alatemenie  mode  by  ancient  writen  iw» 
apecting  them.  Strabo,  whe  appears  to  derive  his  iD- 
formalion  from  Polybiaav  reckoned  aevcn,  all  of  whidi, 
with  the  exeeption  of  one,  vrere  aalL  According  to 
Peaidonioa,  the  river  really  roae  m  the  asoaniaina  at 
aome  diatance  from  the  aee,  and  diaappeared  under 

Cud  for  the  apace  of  fonrteen  milea,  men  it  iaaoed 
I  again  near  the  aea  at  the  springs  above  mention* 
ed.  {hmk},  316.— Ptiny.  3,  196.)  Thie  accoant 
aeema  dso  verified  by  actual  obaervation.  (Ormncr'a 
itnc.  KUy,  veL  1,  p.  130.) 

TiMDiJioiir  a  Corinthian  of  noMe  birth  and  dieli»> 
guished  ability  as  a  warrior  and  atateaman.     Hia  bratlb> 
hwig^  ppiHr  hf  pqptlwiy  end  |»irtl> 


uigiiizea  oy  ^ 
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%gr  tht  ibi  of  •  ■ooentiy  fecoe,  ntds  hioMttf  tftintef 
Corinth,  TknolooDi  after  vtin  ramoutnnco,  came  to 
bim  with  «  kiOBimn  of  his,  twotber  to  the  wife  of  Ti- 
ttiopbtnet,  and  a  ftwni  naned  Theopompos,  and,  cov- 
ering bia  owo  face,  stood  by  while  tha  otheco  slew  him. 
'When  the  Syracasan  ambassadors  arriTcd  to  seek  aid 
4nm  Corinth  against  their  lyrante,  the  deed  was  recent, 
and  all  Corinth  was  in  a  ferment ;  some  eztoUing  Ti- 
flioleen  as  the  most  magnanimoas  of  patriots,  odkors 
execrating  bim  as  a  fratricide.    The  icqneat  of  the 
6yraeusane  offered  to  the  Corinthians  tba  meana  of 
calming  their  dissensions  by  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
nozioue  individoal,  and  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  benoor- 
able  action,  in  which  he  might  escape  from  the  miagiv- 
ings  ef  hie  own  mind  and  me  reproaches  of  hie  moth- 
er, who  never  foigave  him.    Timoleon  proceeded  to 
6ic9y  with  a  amidl  band  of  meroenariea,  principally 
nised  by  his  own  credit    Cn  aifiving  he  received 
considerable  re-enfoicements,  and  soon  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  Syracuse.    The  greater  part  of  tM  ei^  had  al- 
rrady  been  tadcen  by  Hicetea  from  Diooysioa,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  between  three  parties,  each  hostile 
to  both  the  others.    Timoleon  wss,  in  the  end,  sttoceaa- 
ffa\.    Hicetea  withdrew  to  Leontini,  and   Dionysine 
oorrendered,  himself  and  his  friends  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth ;  while  two  thoosand  meroenariee  of  the  ffaoison 
encaged  in  the  service  of  Timoleon.    This  mml  es- 
poSiion  of  Dionysius  took  pbce  fifty  years  after  the  riae 
of  his  father,  and  four  years  sfier  the  leading  of  Ti- 
moleon in  Sicily  (B.C.  843).    Timoleon  remained  mas- 
ter of  a  city,  me  largest  of  aU  in  ike  Grecian  settle- 
ments ;  but  almost  a  desert,  Enough  the  nraltitudes 
elain  or  driven  into  banishment  in  eoecessive  revela- 
tions.   So  great,  it  is  said,  waa  the  desolation,  that 
ihe  horses  of  the  cavalry  gmed  in  the  maiket-plaoe, 
while  the  grooms  slept  at  their  ease  on  the  lozuriant 
lierbage.    The  winter  waa  paseed  in  assigning  deeefft- 
ed  lands  and  houses  as  a  provision  to  the  fiiw  remain- 
ing Syracusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries instead  of  pay,  which  the  ffeneral  had  not  to 
give.    In  winter,  when  Grecian  wanare  was  slackened 
or  interrupted,  the  possession  of  good  houses  woold 
doubtless  be  gratif)|ing ;  but  to  men  unoeed  to  peace- 
ful labour,  lands  without  slaves  and  cattle  were  of  lit- 
tie  worth ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  spring,  to  find 
them  some  profitable  employment    Unable  aufficieni- 
fy  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  any  Gre- 
cian enemy,  Timoleon  sent  one  thoosand  men  into  the 
territoiy  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.    The  measure  may  seem  rash, 
but  he  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was  preparing, 
and  that  quiescence  woold  not  avert  the  storm,  whim 
a  rich  booty  would  make  his  soldiers  meet  it  better. 
The  Carthaginians  landed  in  Sicily.    Their  foree  is 
elated  at  seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ; 
while  Timoleon  could  only  muster  three  thonsend 
Syracusans  and  nine  thousand  mercenaries.    Never- 
theless, he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  their  own  pAs- 
eessions ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  with 
singular  good  fortune,  won  a  glorious  vioUMy,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  honounUe  peace.    Timoleon, 
professing  to  be  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  next  directed 
nis  arms  against  the  various  chiefs  or  tyrants  who  held 
dominion  In  the  towns.     In  this  he  may  probaUy  have 
'been  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  such  governments ; 
but  he  frequently  seems  to  have  little  consulted  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  dechured  him- 
self.   Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew*  the  more 
powerful,  resisting,  were  conquered ;  and,  being  given 
up  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  pot  to  desth— 4n 
some  cases  with  studied  cruelty.     Amone  the  victims 
was  Hicetes,  who  was  submitted,  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily, to  the  judgment  of  that  mixed  multitude  now  call- 
ed the  Syracusan  people,  and  all  were  pot  death. 
There  is  much  appearance  that  Hicetes  deserved  bis 
fate ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  &e  people  which  doem- 
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od  to  doatb  bU  onoffonding  wife  and  daogblaat  tad 
fidiat  of  the  general,  who,  holding  little  less  thaa  abso- 
Inte  aathority  over  his  followers,  refeved  such  a  mat- 
ter to  the  decision  of  such  a  bodyl    Having  every- 
where  established  for  Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  ea« 
perintendiog  authority,  which  rested  on  the  support  of  a 
prevailing  party,  Kko  the  control  of  Athens  or  Laee- 
damon  over  their  aiiiea,  Timoleon  aongbt  to  reeteio 
ffood  Older,  abondaooe,  and  population  lo  the  lonff«af- 
licled  isknd.    Syraense  wae  atUl  rery  thinly  peopled^ 
and  it  waa  torn  by  motaal  jealousy  between  the  rsa- 
nant  of  the  ancient  Syracusans,  and  the  numerooa  mer« 
canaries  and  foreign  adventorera  who  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  servicee  with  lands  and  houaes,  and  ad« 
miasion  to  all  the  rights  of  citiaens.    At  one  time  the 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  we  know  net 
the  cizeomstances  or  the  issoe ;  but  probably  it  was 
sBppressed  without  the  ruin  ef  either  paitv.    At  once 
t»  supply  the  void  in  the  city  and  toatsengtben  Us  gov- 
ernment by  a  body  of  adherents  who  owed  their  uL  to 
bim,  Timoleon  invited  colonists  from  Greeee,  and  aet« 
tied  at  one  time  four  thousand  familiee  on  the  Syra- 
cusan territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  ffraat 
extent  and  fertility  no  less  than  ten  tlmnaand.    &mi- 
lar  meaaaves  were  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
Wider  hia  control.    He  revised  the  ancient  lawa  of  Syr- 
acoae,  and  reatered  them  with  amendmenta  skilfmly 
adapted  to  the  altered  atate  of  the  commonwealth.    Bat 
to  amalgamate  into  a  united  people  ao  many  bodies  of 
men  of  vaiioos  interests,  and  moatly  trained  to  war 
and  violence,  was  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  ener^  of  one  able  man ;  and  in  accoBsphshing  that 
work,  Timoleon  waa  both  enabled  and  obliged,  by  the 
bnvleaa  habito  of  hia  followera,  to  exerciae  an  authority 
net  leaa  arbitiary  than  that  of  any  tyrsnt  be  had  over- 
thrown.   In  one  moat  important  paitioular  he  is  aupe- 
rior,  not  onlv  to  those  chiefs,  to  Melon  aod  DionysioBy 
snd  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  in  Sicily,  but  per- 
hapa  to  all,  with  the  siimle  exception  of  Wasbingtoo, 
who  have  ever  risen  to  toe  highcwt  power  in  times  of 
tumult;  ibr  he  appeara  to  have  directed  bla. efibrts 
honestly  and  wisely  to  the  obiect,  not  of  establishing  a 
dynasty  of  princes,  but  of  so  settling  the  government 
and  thuning  the  people  that  tbey  ^ould  be  able,  after 
hie  death,  to  govern  themselvea  without  an  arbitrary 
leader.     Ho  died  highly  bonooied  and  generally  bo- 
k>ved ;  and,  for  many  yeara  after  his  deau,  the  whole 
of  fiioily  continued  in  unusual  quiet  and  growing  pros- 
perity.   Yet,  in  doing  justice  to  the  gnsat  quabtiea  of 
Timoleon,  and  the  ainceritv  of  his  smI  for  the  public 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  be  was  unscrupulous  in 
uie  choice  of  meana,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  of 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  hie  fame  ia  tar- 
nished by  some  acts  of  atrociooe  cruelty  and  of  gvoea  in- 
justice.   {Com, Nep.,  ViL  TimeL-^hu.,  Vit,  TimaL 
-^History  of  Greeee  (JUd.  Us.  JTnowf.),  p.  119,  eef.) 
'  TmoHACHVs,  a  painter  of  Byxaotiom,  who  flounsb- 
ed  m  the  age  of  Caisar  the  Dictator,  and  oxeonted  for 
him  pictuf ea  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which  were  f>laeod 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetriz.    For  these  paintings 
the  artiat  received  80  talents.    <P/m.,  86,  11,  40.— 
Id.,  86,  4,  9.)    The  Medea  is  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gnm  in  the  Anthology.    (AnthoL  PalaL,  P,  2,  p.  667.) 
This  emgram  has  been  imitated  by  Aosoniua,  in  the 
28d  of  his  collection.    For  an  aecouat  of  other  pieoee 
of  Timomachoe,  consult  Sillig  (Dic^.  Art.,  s.o.jL 

TiMON,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolehny  Philodelphue,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  years.  He  first  professed  phik>sophy  at  CbalcMlon, 
and  afterward  at  Athena,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  paina  to  invite  diaciplea  to  hia 
school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  opmions  and  dis- 
putes of  the  philosophers  with  contempt ;  for  he  wrote 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  be  inveigba  with  bitter 
sarcasms  against  the  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to 
iHtemperanee.  With  him  tenninated  the  aooceaaioa 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  004^:^  lv. 
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of  th*  pabik  profeMon  in  the  aebool  of  Pynlio.  The 
fragnento  of  Tinion  wen  edited,  in  1830,  by  Wolke, 
Ktfrjae.,  8vo,  and  in  1831,  by  Panl,  Berol.,  8vo. — II. 
SnroBmed  the  MisMUkrape,  wts  a  native  of  the  bor- 
•ough  of  Colyttns  in  Attica,  and  remarkable  for  the 
whimsical  teTcority  of  his  temper,  and  hit  hatred  of 
mankind.  Bom  eome  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  it  is  possible  that  the  vices 

•  and  crimes  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness  during  this 

•  period  of  trouble  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  morose  spirit  which  procured  fpr  him  the 
snrnsme  by  which  he  is  always  known.    It  appears 

-  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  indirectly  from  the  teeti- 
jnony  of  Plato  himself  (Phadtmj  p.  67,  ed.  1602),  that 

this  hatred  totfrards  his  fellow-men  was  originally  exci- 
ted by  the  false  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  others.  He 
lavished  upon  those  around  him  a  laige  fortune  in 
presents  and  in  services. of  sll  kinds,  and,  whsn  his 

•  wealth  was  all  expended,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  not 
'  only  his  property,  but  his  friends.    Misanthropy  then 

•  succeeded  to  unbounded  liberality ;  and,  shunning  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  retiring  to  a  small  spot 
of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 

-  workings  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  dissppointcKl  spirit ; 
or,  if  ever  he  did  mix  on  any  occasion  with  the  busy 
world  at  Athens,  it  was  only  to  applaud,  with  cruel 
ironv,  the  eirors  and  follies  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Cold  and  repulsive  to  all  others,  he  appeared  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  youns  Alcibiaaes ;  but  it  was 
only  because  he  saw  in  him  ue  future  author  of  evil 
to  his  country.  He  even  publicly  declared  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  him  to  this  singular  attachment ; 
for,  happening  one  day  to  meet  Alcibiades  returning 
from  the  pbce  of  assembly,  accompanied  by  a  lai|^e 
concourse,  in  place  of  turning  away  and  avoiding  hun 
as  he  avoided  others,  he  came  directly  np,  and,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Go  on,  my  sob  ;  you  ao 
well  to  augment  your  own  power,  for  you  are  only 
augmenting  it  to  the  lasting  injury  of  these."  One 
account  ssys  that  Timon,  having  subsequently  beeffitae 
possessed  of  a  new  fortune,  probably  by  agriculture, 
changed  to  a  complete  miser,  and  shut  lumMlf  up,  to- 
gether with  his  riches,  in  a  kind  of  tower,  which  was 
called,  for  a  long  time  afkerward,  the  tower  of  Timon. 
This  tradition  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  consistent  with  the 
rank  which  Pliny  (  7, 10)  assigns  him  smong  the  **  otic- 
tores  maxwM  tapientuB,**  nor  with  the  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  him.  by  Stobeus  (iS^rm.,  7,  p.  107),  that 
**  cupidity  and  avarice  are  the  cause  of  sll  human  ills  ;'* 
but  notlung  ought  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
character ;  and  besides,  if  in  the  folly  of  svariee  we 
see  nothinff  of  the  sage,  we  certainly  see  enotM^h  of 
the  misanthrope.  The  end  of  Timon  was  worthy  of 
his  life.  Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  having, 
in  his  aversion  tor  his  fellow-men,  refused  all  assist- 
ance, a  gangrene  set  in  and  he  died.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  seconded  the 
intentions  of  Timon,  by  separating  him,  even  after 
death,  from  the  habitable  work! ;  for  his  tomb  havii^ 
been  erected  near  the  aeashore,  the  ground  around  it 
was  gradually  covered  by  the  water,  ud  the  spot  thus 
rendered  inaccessible.  The  character  of  Timon  is 
made  a  frequent  subject  for  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  and  manv  sayings  of  his  are  quoted  by  the 
ancient  writen.  The  two  following  are  the  beet: 
Timon,  after  having  renounced  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-men, etill  kept  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  vrith  another 
missnthrope  named  A  pimentos.  During  a  repast  in 
which  they  were  celebrating  the  second  day  of  the 
Antheiteria  (^oec)*  Aptmantos,  charmed  with  the  tAte- 
4-tAte,  exclaimed,  "Oh, Timon!  what  an  agreeable 
supper !"  **  Ay,**  replied  the  other,  "  were  voo  only 
away  !*'  On  another  occasion,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  surprised  to  see  him  ascend  the  tribune^  and 
waited  in  profound  silence  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
«*  Athenians,"  esolaiaied  the  new  orator,  **  I  hftve  a 
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email  field,  and  in  this  field  a  fig>>tn^  oa  wUch  i 
citizens  have  already  hung  themselvee.  I  intend  now 
to  build  a  house  on  this  spot,  and  wirii  to  give  joo 
notice  before  I  b^io,  in  order  that  if  there  be  any 
more  of  vou  who  mtend  to  hang  yourselves,  you  may 
come  before  the  fig-tree  is  cut  down.**  {Diag-  Laitrt,^ 
0,  IIS.— iSutcL,  s.  e.— Ziec^erc,  in  Biogr,  Unh.,  voL 
46j>.  88,  aegq.) 

TikophInis,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Tiaoleon. 
He  attempted  to  mske  himself  tyrant  of  his  country 
by  means  of  the  meraenary  soldiers  with  whom  be  hsd 
fought  sgsinst  the  Argives  and  Cieomenes.  TiaM>- 
leon  wisfsd  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
measures ;  and*  when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caue- 
ed  him  to  be  assassinated.  {VuL  Timoleon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article.) 

TiifdTHios,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus,  bom 
446  B.C.  He  was  received  with  hisses  the  first  time 
he  exhibited  in  pobUc  at  Athens,  and  farther  applica- 
tione  would  have  been  totally  abandoned,  bad  not  Eu- 
ripides discovered  his  abilities,  and  encouraged  him 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterward  gained  so 
much  applause.  According  to  Peusanias,  he  perfect- 
ed the  cithan,  by  the  addition  of  four  new  strings  to 
the  seven  which  it  had  before.  Soidas,  however, 
statee  that  it  had  nine  before,  and  that  Timotheus 
only  sdded  two.  The  truth  appean  to  be  this :  the 
lyre  of  Terpander  had  seven  strin{[s ;  that  of  Phrynts,  a 
musical  opponent  of  Timotheus,  nine  strings ;  and  that 
of  Timotheus,  eleven.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  remark 
of  Sttidas,  that  the  last-mentioned  individual  added 
only  two  strings.  Aa,  however,  the  two  strings  added 
by  Phiynis  were  ordered  to  be  removed  hj  a  public 
decree,  Pausanias  might  say,  without  imfiniprie^,  thU 
Timotheus  had  added  lour  strings.  This  innovation 
was  not  well  received  by  the  Lacedsmoniane,  and  it 
was  condemned  by  a  decree,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  in  Boethius  (de  MusicA,  1, 1,  p.  1373,  td,  Bmt 
«t<.,  1670),  and  which  furnishes,  slso,  a  good  specimen 
of  Doric  prose.  {MaiUaire,  DiaUcUc.,  p.  385,  §d. 
Siunf.)  The  decree  concludes  with  ordering  that  the 
kings  and  the  ephori  do  publicly  reprimsnd  Timotheus, 
and  compel  him  to  cut  off  the  newly-added  strings  of 
his  lyre,  and  come  back  to  the  old  number  of  seven. 
Athenaus  relates,  that  when  this  decree  was  on  the 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  Timotheus  show- 
ed, the  Lace&monians  that  they  hsd  in  their  own  city 
a  small  image  of  Apollo  holding  a  lyre  which  had  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  strings  as  bis  own,  and  that, 
upon  this,  he  was  acquitted.  {Athauttu,  14,  p.  636, 
e.  /.)  His  new  eystem  of  music  met  with  nomeroue 
sdversaries  throughout  Greece;  and  Plutarch  and 
Athensue  have  preeerved  many  of  the  sarcasms  that 
were  launched  at  him  in  consequence  by  the  comic 
poete  of  the  dsy.  All  these  atucks,  however,  only 
served  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  musician.  Af- 
ter having  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian oities,  Timotheus  retired  to  Macedonia,  to  the 
court  of  King  Archelaus,  where  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
Yanced  age,  two  yeara  before  the  birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Timotheus  composed  pieces  in  almost 
every  deparMnent  ef  poetry.  A  hymn  in  honour  of 
Diana  obUnMd  for  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  Ephesisns,  for  whom  he  had  composed  it. 
The  ancienta  cite  his  Names,  his  Proems  or  preludes, 
eighteen  DUkyrumbics,  twentv-one  Hymns,  two  Poems, 
entitled  Danai  and  SemsU ;  four  Tragedies,  dec  We 
have  merely  a  few  fragmenU  of  his  productions  re- 
maining. They  are  given  by  Grotius,  in  his  Eseerfts 
ex  tragadns  et  comadus  Grads,  4«.,  Paris,  I6S6, 
4to.  {Recksrches  sur  la  Vie  de  Timothie,  far  Bur 
reUe.—Mem,  de  PAead.  des  Inset,,  vol.  10.— Wwm, 
Biogr,  l/we.,  vol.  46,  p.  »«.  seqq.)—\l.  A  celebrated 
musiciao,  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  celebration 
<tf  tbenaptideofAlcanodeKthAGmt    Heexceltod 
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paxtieiiluly  in  pUyiiig  on  die  Ante ;  and  his  pmfonn- 
mnce  is  said  to  have  animated  the  monarch  in  so  pow- 
erful a  degree,  that  he  started  up  and  seized  his  arms ; 
«D  incident  which  -Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  English  poetry.  {BuretlejRechercheSy  4<. 
-^Weisg,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol  46,  p.  93.)— Ill  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  son  of  Conoo,  inherited  the  valour 
and  abilities  of  his  father.  In  375  B.C.  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Lacedssmonian  fleet  o£f  Cor- 
cyra,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  island.  Then 
directing  his  course  towards  Thrace,  he  took  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  IpMcrates.  The  latter, 
having  wished  to  attack  the  enemy  during  a  violent 
tempest,  and  not  obtaining  the  consent  of  Timotheus 
to  so  hazardous  a  step,  caused  him  to  be  brought  to 
trial  at  Athens.  Timotheus  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  100  talents  ;  ^but,  being  unable  to  raise  so 
large  a  suhei,  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  his  courase  and 
military  talents.  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
any  portion  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  foe.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury  1200  talents. 
There  existed  a  very  close  intimacy  between  Timo- 
theus and  Plato.  (Com.  Nep.,  in  Vu.-'JSHan,  V. 
H.,  2, 10.— iEwAin.,  vol.  1,  p.  247,  ed.  Reiske.^Cie,, 
Off.,  1.  32.— Irf.,  de  Orat.,  3, 34.) 

TiNois,  the  capital  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  Ampelusian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  built  by  the  giant  Anteus,  Serto- 
rius  took  it ;  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  near 
the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a 
skeleton  six  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  k^tcovra  (60)  instead  of  k^  (6) ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copies 
here,  according  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinius  re- 
specting the  stature  of  Ajitteos. — The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Tangier.  (Mela,  1,  5. — Id,,  2,  6. — 
P/tn..  5.  1.)  » 

TiPHYs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
son  of  Haffuius,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbas. 
He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the 
court  of  Lycus,  in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  {ApoUod.,  I,  9. — Hygin.,  fab., 
U,  18.) 

TiBtsus,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Eneres  and  the  nymph  Charicio,  of  the  race  of  Udaus, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  (Vid,  Sparti.)  Various  accounts 
are  given  as  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness :  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  {Phere- 
€yd.,  ap.  ApoUod.,  3,  6,  7.  —  Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  75, 
aeqq.) ;  another  to  his  having  divulged  to  mankind  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.  (ApoUod.,  I.  c.)  The  Melam- 
podiil  related  that  Tiresias,  happening  to  see  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Mount  Citbaeron,  killed  the  female, 
and  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.  In  this 
state  he  continued  for  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, be  killed  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
his  pristine  state.  On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no fell  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  state,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
states.  His  answer  was,  that  of  ten  parts  but  one 
falls  to  man.    Juno,  incensed  at  this,  deprived  the 

Siiltlese  arbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
ereupon,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acts  of  another, 
gave  him,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generations,  and  tne  power  of  foreseeing  coming  events. 
-*-Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  all  the  events  of  the  t^mea  of  Laius  and 
CEdtpus,  and  the  two  Theban  wars.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  he  leeommeDded  the  Thebtns  to  aban- 


don their'  dtjr,  and  he  was  the  eompaniota  of  their 
flight.  It  waa  still  night  when  they  arrived  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilphussa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  life 
was  fated  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  of 
the  Cadmeaoa,  drank  of  its  waters,  and  immediately 
died.  The  victorious  Arrives  sent  his  daushter  Man* 
to,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  Del|3u,  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  oraole,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakios  of  Mycenas  or  Crete, 
founded,  the  town  and  oracle  of  Claras.  She  bore  to 
^  Rhakios  (or,  as  others  said,  to  Apollo)  a  son  named 
'Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Schol,  ad  ApoUon. 
Rhod.,  1,  dOS.-^Paiwan.,  7,  X^Tzetz.  ad  hycophn, 
980.) — The  name  Tiresias  (Tei^^Mrfof )  is  apparently 
derived  from  ripo/Q  (old  form  rupag),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of.  his  daughter  from  ftavrt^,  (Kaghiley^a  ify- 
thology,  p.  844,  teq.) 

TiRinlTBs,  a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Phraates  had  been  expelled  for  his  cruel- 
ly and  oppression.  Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraatea  was  marching  against  him  with  a  nu-« 
meroua  army  of  Scythiana,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Phraates  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  {Vid. 
Parthia.) 

Tiro,  M«  Tullius,  a  lireedman  of  Cicero's,  held  ia 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  and  made  eventually  his 
private  secretary  and  the  superintendent  of  all  his 
atfaira.  He  performed  many  important  services  for 
Cicero,  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  his  flrateful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  he  passed  -ue  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  made  a  collection  of  his  bons 
mots  ijoci)  in  three  books.  This  has  shared  the  fate 
of  his  other  work.  He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of 
several  other  works ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  (Ev.  ad.  Fam.,  10, 18)  gives  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  composition.  It  is  to  the  care  of  Tiro  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  letters  of  Ci* 
cero.  To  him,  likewise,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  or  short-hand  writing.  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  have  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  art  which  had  existed  long 
before.  The  poet  Ennios  was  the  first  who  used  this 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorus  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  art;  in  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,    (/fid.,  Orig.p 

1,  21,  1.— WtfMS,  in  Biogr.  Umv,,  vol.  46,  p.  128, 
wff.) 

TiRYNs  or  TiRTirrHOs,  a  city  of  Argolis,  southeast 
of  Argos,  and  about  twelve  stadia  from  Nauplia.  It 
was  c^ebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  and  is  sakl  to  have 
been  founded  by  King  Prostus,  brother  of  Acrisius, 
who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his. citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  are  the 
Cyclopes,  or  Chirogasteres  as  they  are  sometimea  call-, 
ed,  who  built  the  treasury  at  Athens,  and  the  great 
doorway,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenc.  The 
poeta  have  also  ascribed  to  them  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  Argos.  (Strab.,  dTS.-^AppUod.,  2^  2,  1. 
Euttaih.  adB.,%,  p.  286.)---Proetus  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiryns  to  his  descendant 
Electryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  was 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
have  devolved  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus 
of  Arffos..  His  son  Hercules,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthius.  (Het.,  Here.  Scut.,  81. 
-^ApoUod.,  2, 4, 6.— Pind.,  01, 10,  37.— W.,  hth9n.y 
6,  39.)  This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Iphitua,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  country. 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  as  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos  st  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.    (77., 

2,  559.)    But  it  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Ar- 
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^fiBs,  fuhMf  aboQl  dw  eune  titne  with  the  dtj  of 
Mycwa.  Stnbo  reports  that,  on  abuidoning  their 
liokiiM,  the  Tirynthians  retik'ed  to  the  neichMiuring 
town  of  Epidaurusi  {Strab.^  d7d.)  Bot  Pauaaniaa 
aSmis  that  the  greater  part  were  remoTed  to  Argoa. 
I'he  laet-iDcntioned  writer  deecribea  the  remains  of  the 
walla  of  Tiryna  aa  eahibiting  a  apecimen  of  remarkably 
aolid  maaonry.  (Compere  DodweUf  7\>tfr,  vol  2,  p. 
»60.^OeU,  IHn,  o/  the  Morea  and  ArgvUM.ySitVl. 
Geli  {Itin.  of  ArgoUs^  p.  169)  coxracta  an  error  of 
D'AtiTiUe  With  regard  to  thia  place.  *'  A  mtatake/' 
he  obaervea,  '*  occara  on  the  subject  of  Tiryna,  and  a 
place  named  by  him  Vatkia,  bat  of  which  nothing  can 
be  nndeiau>od.  It  is  possible  that  Vnihiy  or  the  pro- 
foaod  valley,  may  be  a  name  aometimea  uaed  for  the 
Valley  of  Barbitsa,  and  that  thf  place  named  Claustra 
^D'AnTilie  mat  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley,  called 
KleisouTf  which  has  a  corresponding  signification." 

TnYJkTHia.,  a  name  fiVen  to  Anmena,  aa  being  a 
native  of  Tiryna.    ( Vid.  Tiryna.) 

TiiAiiiifqa,  a  son  Of  Oreatea  and  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Menetaoa,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Aij^  and  Lacedtamon.  The  Heraclida  entered  his 
kit^om  in  the  third  jear  of  hia  reign,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  hia  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  loniana 
mar  mike.    {ApoOaL,  8,  l.^PMuwin  8>  1.) 

TiatPHdNi,  one  of  the  Furiea.    {Vii,  Faria.) 

TiaaAMniifta,  a  aatrap  of  Peiaia,  commander  of 
part  of  the  forcea  of  Artaxerxea  at  the  battle  of  Gu- 
Aaxa  against  Cyrua,  and  the  one  who  firat  gave  inform 
mation  to  Artaxerxea  of  the  designa  of  lus  brother. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxea  in 
marriage,  and  att  the  provmcea  over  which  Cyrua  had 
been  sovemor.  This  was  the  same  Tisaaphemes  who 
aei^ed  Abibiadea,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sardia,  af- 
ter the  naval  victory  which  the  ktter  bad  gained  over 
the  Laaedamomsns.  Tissapberoes  was  afterward  da> 
feated  bv  AgeailMs,  upon  #hich  the  Kin^^  of  Penia 
sent  Tituraostea,  another  satrap,  against  hioa,  who  c«t 
off  hia  head.  {PhL,  Vit,  Alab.-^Jd.,  ViL  Age$.^ 
Xen.,  Annh,,  1,  2.) 

Titan  nk  TiTANua,  i.  a  son  of  Cmlus  (or  Uranua) 
and  Veata  (or  Teisra),  brother  to  SatuM  and  Hy^rion. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Cc^a ;  hot  he 
gave  hia  brother  Satom  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the  births 
of  Jopiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  were  concealed  from 
hioa.  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deception,  made  war 
agaihat  Saturn,  and  iiliprisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced 
on  hia  throne  by  bis  son  Jupiter.  {Lactantiust  de  F4tU, 
ltel.y  1, 14.)  This  legend  differn,  it  will  be  perceived, 
ftom  ^e  ordinary  one,  as  mven  under  the  article  Ti- 
tanes.—- II.  A  name  applira  to  the  atfn,  as  the  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans.  ( Tibmll.^  4,  1 ,  60.— 
Virg.,  JSn.,  4, 118.)— III.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Pkometheus  by  the  poevs.  {Soph.,  (Sd.  Cci*, 
M.-^^ueefM^  14,  S4.— Vid.  Ptometheos.) 

TfTlNis,  a  name  ffivtfn  to  the  bons  of  Coetvs  (or 
Ursnus)  and  Terra.  They  wtere  aix  males,  Oceanus, 
Ooios,  Cries,  Hyperion,  lapetiis,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  Cronus;  and  six  females,  Theia,  Rheia  (or 
Rhea),  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phosbe,  and  Tethys. 
TiMse  children,  aceordiRg  to  tha  ^ommonly-teeeived 
legend,  were  bated  by  their  iktber,  who,  aa  soon  as 
thev  were  bom,  throat  thefn  oat  of  sight  hito  a  cavern 
of  'Earth,  i«1io,  grieVed  at  his  umiatoral  condoct,  pre- 
dticed  the  "  eubstance  of  hoary  sosel,*'  and,  fOTtarin^ 
from  it  a  sickle,  roosed  her  children,  the  Titaoa,  to  ve- 
bdlHon  a^ninat  him  ;  but  fiMr  seiaed  on  them  ril  ex- 
cept Saturn  (Ofonus),  who,  lying  in  wait  with  the  aiekte 
with  which  his  mother  had  armed  him,  nmtilated  hia 
unsuspecting  sire.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  oanh 
from  the  wonnd  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyea,'the  GHitita, 
and  the  Mfelfen  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  Into  fhe  isea 
Bprunf^  Aphrodite  or  Venas,  this  goddess  fi^  lafe  ^ni 
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beauty.  Wfaeo  Saturn  sQceaadBd  hie  father  Im  «tr* 
ried  Rhea ;  but  he  devoured  all  hie  male  chiUren,  aa 
he  had  been  inforaoed  by  an  orade  that  he  ahoald  be 
dethroned  by  them  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to 
his  father.  The  wan  of  the  Titaaa  against  the  goda 
are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Gianta ;  but  it  ia  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  war  of  the  Tiuns  waa  a|ainst  8atum» 
and  that  of  the  Oianu  againet  Jupiter.— 'Pesron  {Anti-^ 
guiti  dtt  CeUe9)  indulffea  in  some  whimaical  reraarka 
on  the  aubiect,  and  msles  the  Celts  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Titana,  and  their  princes  the  same  with  the 
GianU  in  Scripture.  According  to  him,  the  Titans 
were  the  descendanta  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet. 
He  adds  that  the  word  Titan  b  perfect  Celtic,  and  he 
derivee  it  from  tit,  earth,  and  aen  or  ten,  man ;  and 
hence,  he  saya,  the  reason  of  the  Greek  appellation  of 
ynyevtlc,  or  earth-h^m^  which  was  applied  to  them. 
The  Titans,  according  to  Bt^ant,  were  thoae  Coshiies, 
or  sons  of  Chos,  called  Gianta,  who  buiH  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  wete  aftenmrd  dispeiaed.— Constant  re- 
garda  the  legend  of  the  gods  and  the  Titana  aa  Um 
txadition  of  a  warfare  between  two  rival  religioaa  aeeta, 
the  Titana  being  conaidered  by  him  aa  Mvrog  wor- 
shipped the  elements  and  stara.  {Constant,  de  ia  Re- 
Ugtin,  vol.  8,  p.  8l6.)-^Tha  beet  solution,  bowevcr» 
appeara  to  be  tnat  which  makee  the  Titans  mere  per^ 
sooifications  of  the  elements,  and  their  vrarfare  with 
the  gods  an  allegorical  pietore  of  the  angry  collisions 
of  uie  elements  in  the  earliest  acea  ^  the  world. 
(0>mpare  Hermann  und  Crtuzer,  Brieft,  p.  156.) 

TiTANina,  the  daughtera  of  Coeloa  and  Terra. 
{Vid.  Titanee,  when  twiT  namea  are  ffiven.) 

TiTAEVsios,  a  river  of  'Hieasaly,  caUed  also  Ihiro- 
tea,  flowing  into  the  Psneos  a  littie  above  the  vale  of 
Tempo.  Tbm  waters  of  the  two  rivera  did  not,  how- 
ever, mingle ;  aa  tfaoee  of  the  Peneua  were  clear  and 
limpid,  while  those  of  the  Titareaios  wen  impre^ted 
witB  a  thick  vnctuoos  sobstance,  which  floated  like  oil 
upon  the  anrfaee.  {Strabo,  441.)  Hence  tlie  fobu- 
lous  account  of  its  being  a  bittich  of  the  infernal  Styx. 
{Hon.,  JL,  %  751.^jLac0n,  t,  376.)  It  ia  now  the 
Saranta  Pwoa,  {CtfaneT*9  Anc,  Greeu^  vol.  1,  p^ 
360.) 

TiTVdNoa,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Thyy»  by 
Strymo,  the  daugfaUr  c€  the  Scamandsr.  He  waa  so 
beautiful  that  Auron  became  enamoured  of  him  and 
carried  bin  away.  She  now  beaought  Jove  to  beatow 
on  him  immortality.  The  aovereign  of  Oivmpoa  aa- 
sented,  and  Tithonua  became  exempt  iiom  death ;  but 
the  love-sfck  goddess,  havine  foigotten  to  have  youth 
joined  in  the  gift,  bepn,  with  tnne,  to  discern  old  m 
'creeping  over  the  visage  and  Grabs  of  her  beautiful 
consorU    When  ehe  saw  his  faain  blanchmg,  she  ab* 


stained  from  his  bed,  but  still  kept  him,  and  treated 
attention,  in  her  palace  on  the  eaatera 


him  with  fond 


margin  of  the  Ocean  stream,  **ffiviiig  h|m  anbroual 
food  and  fair  garmenta.*'  But  when  he  waa  no  longer 
able  to  move  bis  limbst  she  deemed  it  the  wisest  course 
to  shut  him  «p  m  his  chsmber,  whence  his  fosble  vmco 
was  inceeeantly  heard,  (ifom.,  Hynm.  m  Yen.,  816, 
M^.)  Later  poeta  say  that,  oat  of  compaaaion,  sho 
turned  him  into  a  cteada  {rimfi.  {Sehol.  ad  //.,  11, 
L^Tseta.  ad  Lyeojthr,^  l%.)  Memaon  and  ifima- 
thioli  were  the  children  whom  Aurora  bon  to  Titho- 
nua.   iKtighAeif*9  MfthoU^^  p.  63.) 

TitHOftf  A,  a  city  on  Mount  Pamaaaaa,  called  also 
Neon,  for  the  name  «f  Tithorea  was  only  property  ap- 
plied tb  one  of  tbb  peake  of  Patnaaaaa.  {Heni.,  6» 
9%.^-^3lriA0i  439.)  Thia  place,  as  we  lean  from 
Herodotus,  waa  taken  and  burned  by  the  aormy  of 
Xentea  (6,  33).  In  ita  VKiai^,  Phikwwiaa,  the  Pho- 
cian  genend,  waa  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Thebana. 
(FtticMfi.,  10,  6.)-*Dalphi'aBd  TlthMea,«n  difierent 
sides  *of  «he  inountato,  wen  the  halting^laeaa  of  those 
piM^  tfMt  Paniiaaa>  it  (te  4iit«iod  of  30  aadaa 

uigiiizea  oy  vj  v/v/pr^iv. 


TIT 


TITUS. 


htm  Qtek  ethnr ;  bomg  titisate  w  the  towiu  of  Ao9te 
kk  Piedmont,  end  MartinMh  in  the  Valleie,  are  with 
tegard  to  Mont  St.  Bernard.  The  whole  distriet  on 
the  oouthem  side  was  the  Delphic  ;  while  all  the  eoon- 
try  OB  the  northern  tide  lecetved  its  name  from  Titho- 
rea.  The  olives  of  this  city  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  w^  conveyed  as  presents  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  they  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation, 
being  eent  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  pashas  and 
other  ffrandees  of  Turkey.  The  niins  of  Tithorea 
were  £st  observed  by  Dr.  Clsrke,  near  the  modem 
TUIage  of  VUiix€.  ^  We  arrived,"  says  thai  traveller, 
'^  at  the  walk  of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  snrprising 
manner  op  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus, 
-^  *^  rises  behind  the  village  of  Veliiga.  Theee  re- 
ars visible  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the 
"  (!7VeM^,voL7,p.t74.^.0ompamAN{weU, 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  lB9.-^GeW8  /itn.,  p.  S14.) 


TinimAVSTBs,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.C.  895,  ordered 
by  Artaxeriee 
Tisssphemes.) 


Artaxeriee  to  pot  to  death 


ap,  &.U.  »V5,  0 
Tisssphemes. 


{Vii. 


TrriXinrs,  Jolianos,  a  Latin  geographical  writer, 
who  fleeriebed  about  the  commencement  of  the  third 
centory.  Julius  Capitolinns  informs  us  Chat  he  was 
called  **  the  ape  of  his  time,*'  from  his  posseesiDg,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  iknitation.  From  a  passage 
in  Sidonins  Apollinaris  (1,  1)  we  learn  in  emat  this 
imitation  consisted.  Tittanos  imitated  the  style  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thus  he  took  Cicero  for  his 
model  in  the  letters  which  he  publidied  under  the 
namee  of  certain  illustrious  females.  {SekoU,  Hist, 
Jm.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  246.) 

TiToaifus,  a  heidsman  remarkable  for  hie  strenffth, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  far  surpassed  even  Mib. 
The  letter  having  met  him  on  one  occasion,  and  having 
observed  his  great  aize  of  body,  erished  to  make  trial  S 
bie  strength ;  bat  Titormus  declined  at  first,  saying 
that  he  was  not  poseesesd  of  much  power  of  body.  At 
length,  however,  descending  into  the  river  Evenos,  be 
■elected  a  stone  of  enormous  aize,  and  (6t  three  or  four 
timee  m  socceesion  drew  it  towards  him  and  then 
pushed  it  back  again.  After  this  he  imised  it  op  as 
bigh  as  his  knees,  and  finally  took  it  up  on  his  dioui* 
due  end  carried  it  for  some  distance;  at  last  he  ftong 
it  from  him.  Milo,  on  the  other  hand,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty  even  roll  the  same  stone.  Titormus  gave  a 
MooDd  proof  of  hie  vast  strength  by  ffoing  to  a  herd 
of  cattle,  seizing  a  bull,  the  largest  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  fierce  withal,  by  the  foot,  and  holding  it  so 
firmlv  that  it  could  not  eecape.  Having  then  grasped 
enotber  one,  while  in  the  act  of  passing,  with  the  other 
band,  he  held  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Milo,  oo  seeing 
this,  raised  his  hands  to  the  beavene  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Oh,  Jupiter !  hast  thou  begotten  in  this  man  anotber 
Hercules  for  usl**  Hence,  says  .£lian,  came  the 
oommen  expression,  "This  is  another  Hercules.*' 
iJBlum,  F«r.  Hitf.,  23,  82.*-.ffcrQd.,  6,  127.— JUt. 
cum,  de  amMcrib.  Hut.,  p.  600.— JSiuta^  ad  ifom., 
Od ,  6,  p.  206.) 

TiTvs  FtAvius  VisPAsiAirue,  son  of  Vespasian, 
•noceeded  bis  father  on  the  imperial  throne.  Previous 
to  his  accession,  his  miliury  talents  had  been  proved 
hf  the  successful  issue  to  whioh  he  had  brought  the 
•aogttinary  and  protracted' war  which  was  waged  with 
the  Jews,  and  whtch  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
oalem.  At  the  close  of  the  Jewish  war  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  title  of  Cwsar,  and  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  a  joint  trinntph  with  his  father  the 
omperor.  He  soon  became  the  depositary  of  all  pow- 
er, and  the  source  of  the  executive  authority  in  all  its 
braaehee ;  dischsrging  the  office  of  censor,  which  Ves- 
]Meian  had  assum^  and  even  watching  over  the  du- 
ties of  prmtorian  prefect,  never  before  administered 
bat  by  a  Roman  knicht.  The  only  stain  which  was 
over  attached  to  the  life  of  Titus  bdkmgs  to  this  poriod 
of  bie  bistfliy,  before  by  accemicM  to  eowBrfgo  ■nthttr* . 


itff  when  hie  sitqatlon  drew  down  moii  bhn  all  the  te- 
vidiousnese  of  power,  without  supplying  him  with  the 
mesne  of  eeeunng  popoler  afiTection.  He  is  accused 
of  having  acted  in  some  cases  hastily  and  severely ; 
and  even  of  having  gratified  hie  personal  resentment 
by  condenming'  officers  of  rank  to  an  ignominioue 
death.  He  ie,  moreover,  charged  with  avarice  and 
bribery  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  who  asserts, 
that  those  who  had  causes  before  the  emperor  knew 
how  to  obtain  a  fovoniable  hearing,  by  placing  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  bends  of  the  Cwsar.  He  had  given 
ofience,  too,  by  an  unwiee  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  King  Affrippa.  ( Vid.  Berenice  VII. )  In 
a  word,  ao  eeriously  did  the  people  regard  these  frailtiee 
in  the  character  of  their  prince,  that  tney  enticipated  in 
his  reign  a  renewal  of  the  flagitious,  tyrannical,  and 
sanguinary  deede  whioh  had  condemned  to  infotny  the 
name  and  government  of  Nero.  But  from  the  hour 
that  Titus  sscended  the  throne  of  hts  father,  a  total 
change  took  piece  in  all  that  was  previously  vkiooe 
and  objectionable  in  bis  character.  He  discarded  afl 
the  ministers  of  bis  loose  dsys,  and,  being  resolved  to 
reform  the  state  of  public  morals,  began  by  reforming 
himself.  Although  still  strongly  attached  to  the  bean* 
tiful  Berenice,  he  dismissed  her  to  her  own  country, 
becsuse  he  knew  tbst  such  a  connexion  was  disa- 
greeable to  the  eenate  and  people.  '  He  abolished 
also  the  law  of  treason,  under  the  sanction  of  which 
so  many  acts  of  tyranny  had  been  committed ;  and 
he  not  only  discountensnced,  but  severely  punished, 
all  spiee  and  informers.  His  whole  time  was  now 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  hiffb  station,  and  hi! 
chief  pleasure  coneisted  in  rendering  services  and 
kindnesses  to  his  friends  and  to  his  people.  His  be* 
nevolence  and  goodness  of  besrt  would  doubtless  find 
ample  ecope  ;  yet  it  is  rscoided  of  him,  that  one  even- 
ing, recalling  to  mind  the  evenu  of  the  dsy,  and 
not  finding  that  he  had  done  anything  during  ite 
course  beneficial  to  mankind,  be  exclaimed  in  accente 
of  regret,  *•  My  friends,  I  Aae«  lost  a  day  r  This 
welUkoown  ezdamation,  and  the  coerse  of  benevolent 
deeds  by  which  it  wss  accredited,  procured  for  him 
the  truly  glorious  title  of  the  *«  Delight  of  the  HutntM 
Race"  {jXUicia  hmuim  gentris).^^A.  freeh  war  which 
broke  out  in  Britain  was  the  occasion  of  drawing  forth 
the  extraordinary  qualities  of  Cnwus  Julius  Agricola, 
who  poshed  bis  conqueete  far  into  the  country  ;  an4 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  soldiers,  who  hkd  been 
worsted  in  a  skirmish,  taking  to  their  bark,  and  bein|; 
driven  by  the  wind  and  tide  to  a  Roman  camp  on  a 
distant  coast,  he  conceived  the  idea,  and  completed 
the  discovery,  that  Britain  was  an  island.  But  the 
public  prosperity  was  dooded  by  a  terrible  convulsion 
of  Natore^-Uhe  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Aftepr 
an  interval  of  extreme  heat  and  drought,  the  whole 
plain  was  shkken,  aa  in  an  earthquake,  with  a  aound 
of  subtemnean  thunder,  and  a  roaring  agitation  of  the 
air  and  sea;  at  the  same  time,  a  torrent  of  ameke  and 
flame,  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones,  bursting  fi-on 
the  crater,  dukened  the  sun  like  an  eclipee.  Sudden* 
Iv  s  column  of  black  ashee  roee  perpendicniariy  into 
the  air,  hovered  like  a  cloud,  and  fell ;  and  in  lU  foil 
overwhelmed  the  towns  of  Herculaneom  and  Pompeii. 
This  memorable  event  took  place  in  A.D.  72,  an4 
serves  to  give  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  first  year 
of  Titus's  sovereignty.  The  dark  cloud  of  araoke  and 
dust  carried  dismay  even  to  the  walls  of  the  cspital. 
The  darknees  which  sank  down  upon  the  dty  terri* 
fied  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  'such  a  degree,  that 
many  of  them  threw  themselves,  with  their  families, 
hito  ships  bound  for  Afirica  and  Egypt ;  imagining  that 
Italy  was  about  to  atone  for  ite  eins  by  enduring  the 
uttermost  wrath  of  the  gods.  A  pestilence  soon  af- 
ter succeeded  at  Rome,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  10,000  persons  died  daily  during  a  coOp 
etdenble  period.  Thif  nahMiy  is  aecribcd  by  hiataiir 
uigiiizea  oy  v^-J*  vjfgfft  iv. 
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ant  to  the  poUation  which  was  soppowd  to  here  in- 
fected the  fttr  in  consequence  of  toe  eruption  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  orieioated 
in  the  poverty  and  fiith  occasioned  by  the  sodden  in- 
crease made  to  the  population  of  the  capitol,  when  the 
fugitives  from  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  of  Cam« 
pania  sought  an  asylum  within,  its  walls.  Such  mis- 
fortunes wounded  deeply  the  compaesionate  heart  of 
Titus.  He  felt,  aays  Suetonius,  not  only  like  a  prince, 
but  as  a  father,  for  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress. Hastening  in  person  to  Campania  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  sufferers  in  that  quarter,  Titus 
was  recalled  to  his  capital  by  another  frightfal  calam- 
ity. A  fire  broke  out  at  Rome,  which  raoed  three 
days  and  nights  with  the  greatest  violence,  destioying 
an  immense  number  of  bnildings  both  public  and  pri- 
vato.  Among  the  former  were  the  Pantheon,  the  Oc- 
tovian  Library, 'and  the  Capitol,  which  last  had  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demolition  which  it  had 
•ustamed  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Germans  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Vitellius.  No  sooner  had  this  af- 
flictinff  event  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  than  he 
made  known  his  determination  to  indemnify,  out  of  his 
own  coffers,  all  the  losses  which  had  accrocid  either  to 
the  state  or  individuals.  So  unwilling,  in  fact,  was 
he  that  any  one  besides  himself  should  £ive  a  ahare  in 
the  honour  of  relieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  refuwd  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  bv  other  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  by  certain  of  the  ricnest  among  the 
nobility.  Such  was  now  the  constitution  of  Roman 
pociety,  that  attention  to  the  amusemento  of  the  lower 
class  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace  had  become  no  less 
Aseential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  than  military 
talents  during  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Titus  pioceeded  to  finish  the  amphitheatre,  of  which 
his  father  had  laid  the  foundation  ;  adding  to  it  baths 
and  other  comforts  for  the  gratification  of  the  popu- 
lace. Thia  was  the  famous  Colosseum,  or 'Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which,  at  the  present 
iday,  still  present  so  striking  a  feature  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  The  d«iieation  x>f  this  superb  edi- 
fice was  aelebrated  by  games  of  the  most  magnificent 
«harae(er.  The  sporte  lasted  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  waa  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye,  and  of  atimulating  the  depraved  fsn* 
cy  of  tbe  multitude.  It  was  obMrved  that,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  gamea,  the  emperor  appeared  greatly 
dejected,  and  even  shed  tears.  Hoping  that  his  nerves 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  purer  air  of  the  country, 
he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  whence  his 
family  originally  sprang,  and  whither  he  was  accom- 

Knied  by  his  brother  Domitian.  A  fever  with  which 
was  seized  waa  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  to  which  he  had  become  much  addicted ;  and  it 
is  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  greatlv  aggmvated  by  adopting  a  suggestion 
4>f  Domitian*8,  that  the  patient  ahould  be  put  into  a 
tnb  filled  with  snow.  Thus  died,  on  the  13th  day  of 
September,  A.D.  81,  Titus,  in  the  same  house  where 
his  father  had  expired,  after  a  pacific  reign  of  two 
years  and  nearly  three  months.  The  character  of  this 
prince  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  his  actions ; 
and  hia  name,  even  at  the  present  day,  conveys  to  the 
leader  all  those  ideas  of  justice;*  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  mto  the  conception  of  a 

S)d  sovereign ;  and  his  virtues  were  prized  still  more 
hly  when  coatraAed  with  the  violent  and  ungovem- 
e  temper  of  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  {Sueton.,  Vii.  TU.^-^Dio  Cast.,  66, 15,  seqq. 
^•"Encyclop,  MetropoL,  dtv.  3,  vol.  8,  p.  607,  »eqq.) 

TiTYCs,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the  daughter 
of  Orchomenas.     Tityus  happened  to  see  Latona,  on 
•M  oocaalon,  as  aha  waa  going,  to  DelphL    ^^^m»i 
I8S0  •   -^         -»^ 


with  lowi  he  attempted  violence ;  hot  the  goddci 
called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he  soon  lay  slain  by 
their  arrows.  His  punishment,  however,  did  not  end 
with  life.  He  lay  extended  in  Erebus,  covering  with 
his  yast  frame  nine  entire /agero,  while  a  vulture  kept 
feeding  upon  his  liver  and  entrails,  which  were  ooo- 
tinnally  rq)rodoced.  {Od.,  11,  576,  teqq. — ApoUod^ 
1,  4,  1.  — Ktr^.,  JSa.,  6,  695.— ScJW.  ad  ApMm. 
Rhod.,  I,  761.)  Heyne  makes  Tityus  to  have  been 
an  ancient  hero,  and  supposes  that  part  of  the  fable 
which  relates  to  the  nue  acres  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  had,  after  death,  a 
tumulus  of  vast  size  covering  his  remainB.  {AiUiqua- 
rucher  Auft&tze,  vol.  1,  p.  56.). 

Tmolus,  L  a  broad  axid  elevated  mass  of  raoonl^ 
ains  in  Lydia,  which  sends  several  tributary  torrante 
into  the  Heimus  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  Caya- 
ter  on  the  o&er,  and  divides,  in  fact,  the  valleys 
through  which  those  two  rivers  flow.  It  waa  said  to 
derive  ito  name  from  Timolus  or  Tmolus,  a  Lydiaa 
king,  having  been  previously  called  Carmanorins. 
(Aua.  de  Fhtv,  in  Pactol.)  This  mountain  waa 
much  celebrated  for  ite  wine.  {PlitLt  5,  29. — Fwy^ 
Georg.,  2,  97.— Senec.,  Phem.,  602.)  Hence  the  fre- 
quent  reference  to  it  in  the  Baccho  of  Euripides  (v. 
64,  55,  dec.).  It  sppears  also  to  have  abounded  with 
shrubs  and  evergreens  {CalUm.,  fragm.,  03) ;  nor  was 
it  less  noted  for  its  mineral  productions.  It  yielded 
tin ;  and  the  Pactolus  washea  from  ite  cavities  a  rich 
supply  of  golden  ore.  {Strab.t  610,  625.)  Strabo 
reports,  that  on  the  top  of  Tmolus  there  waa  a  watch* 
tower  erected  by  the  Persians  -,  it  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Tmolus  is  now  cslled  Bouz  Dagh 
by  the  Turks.  {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  441, 
seqq. — Compare  ArundeWs  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  25, 
84,  54.) — ^11.  A  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Tmolus.  According  to  Tacitus,  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  under  Tiberius.  {Ann,,  2»  47. — Com- 
pare Nieeph.  CaU.,  1,  17.) 

TooIta,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gaol,  where 
the  inhabitante  wore  the  Roman  toga,  i.  a.,  enjoyed 
the  rigbte  of  Roman  citizenahip.  The  citiee  of  Cisal- 
pine &aul  obteined  the  privilege  of  Latin  cities,  and, 
consequently,  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga, 
by  a  law  of  Pompeins  Strabo,  about  A.U.C.  665.  (As- 
eon.,  Comm.  in  Pison.,  p.  490.— Kid.  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina.) 

ToLBTUM,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tana- 
conensis,  on  the  river  Taeus,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetani.  According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spanish  his- 
torians, this  city  was  founded  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Jews,  who,  on  thoir  emancipation  from  captivity 
54b  yeara  before  the  vulgar  era,  established  them- 
selves here,  and  called  the  place  Takdoth  or  ToUdjoth, 
that  is,  mothsr  of  the  people.  This  is  all-  a  mere  fa- 
ble. Cesar  made  this  citv  a  place  of  anna,  and  Au- 
ffuatue  rendered  it  one  of  the  seate  of  justice  in  Spain 
Modem  Toledo  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  ec- 
quisite  temper  of  its  sword-blades,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Toletum  was  also 
famoos.  {Plin.,  8,  4.— //in.  Ant,,  438,  446.— Grot 
Falise.,  Cynsg.,  361.) 

ToLisTOBOii,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribee  in  Gralatia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  that  portion  of  the  conntiy 
which  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarioa 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thymbris  to  ite  source,  and 
was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  that  river.  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  thia  tribe  waa  Pessinus.  {Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  85.) 

Tol6s4,  now  Toulouse,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  whieh  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustas. 
The  situation  of  Tolosa  was  very  favonrable  for  trade, 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  centre  of  the 
traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  the  Mediterrano- 
aaand  Atlaotioooastooftfaispartof  GaoL  Mincm 
uigiiizea  Dy  vjvj'v/p^LV. 
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lad  a  ndi  tempk  tbiefe,  wfaicfa  Onpio  the  eoiml  plaii- 
derad ;  and  m  be  was  never  after  foctenate,  the  wofda 
murum  Toh^mmm  becane  proverbial.  Cspio  it  eaid 
to  have  phmdered  16,000  talento.  This  wealth  aeems 
to  have  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  private  individ* 
uaU,  who  had  placed  it  in  the  temple  for  safe  keep- 
ing.   (lfek,2,5.— CK^,iV:j>.,8,S0.-.C«ff.,^.&., 

a,  20.) 

ToLUMiiiua.     Vid,  Lara  Tolomnioa. 

TohIrus,  a  monotain  of  Epiroa,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  foot  of  which  atood  the  celebrated  Dodo- 
Ba.  Gallimachna  {Hymn,  in  Ctr^  62)  calU  it  Tma- 
na.  Pliny  (4,  1),  On  the  anthority  of  Tbeopompua, 
assigna  it  a  hundred  springe  around  ita  base.  Cramer 
makes  it  the  same  with  tM  modem  Mount  CktmonH, 
(Consnk  remarks  under  the  article  Dodona,  page  461, 
col.  1,  and  also  0ramtr*9  Anc  Greeee^  vol.  1,  p.  116, 

ToHos  or  ToMi,  a  town  situate  on  the  Western  diores 
of  the  Eozine  Ses,  aboat  $6  milea  below  the  mooChs 
•f  the  Danube.  The  name  waa  fabled  ht  the  Greek 
iB3rthologists  to  have  been  derived  from  roftof,  ^  a  aU- 
Ung'*  or  "  teparoHon,**  because  Medea  had  here,  as 
they  maintained,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Abortus, 
and  strewed  his  remains  alonj^  the  road  in  onler  to 
atop  her  £ither*s  pursuit.  (Fm.  Ovidius,  page  949, 
ooL  S.)  Tomi  is  still  called  Tomuwtr,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  Baba,  It  is  celebrstM  -as  be- 
ing  the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus. 
(Kill.  Ovidiot,  page  949,  col.  1.) 

Tonfnis,  a  queen  of  the  Massageta  in  the  time  of 
Gyrus  the  Great.  The  Persian  monaroh  sent  ambaa- 
eadora  to  her,  asking  her  hsnd  in  marriage ;  but  the 
Scythian  queen,  weU  aware  that  the  kinff  waa  more 
anxious  for  the  crown  of  the  Massageta  fSum  the  poa- 
session  of  her  own  person,  inteidicced  his  entrance 
into  her  territories.  Cyrus  thereupon  marched  openly 
agrainat  the  Massagets,  and  began  to  construct  a 
widge  over  the  river  Arazea.  While  he  waa  thua  em» 
ployed,  Tomyria  sent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise;  but  adding  that,  tf 
he  still  persisted  in  his  design,  the  Scythian  ferees 
would  retire  for  three  diqra*  march  ftom  the  river»  and 
would  thus  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing  with- 
•  ont  the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  be  •could  then  ttj  his  strength  with  her 
mibiects.  Or,  if  be  did  not  like  this  pum,  he  might 
withdraw  his  own  army  a  similar  distance  from  ttie 
river,  and  the  Massagets  would  then  croee  over  into 
the  Persian  territories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
Cyrus,  by  the  advice  of  CroBSus,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  tho  offer,  and,  having  crossed  the  Araxes,  plan- 
ned the  following  straugem,  suggested  to  him  by  Cim- 
aos.  He  advanced  one  day's  mareh  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Masaagetaa,  and  then,  leaving  hia  camp  full 
of  provisions  and  wine,  and  his  worst  troops  in  charge 
of  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  the  bsnks  of  the 
Araxes.  What  he  had  foreseen  took  plaee.  The 
Massageta  came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
force,  under  the  command  of  Spugapiaea,  the  son  of 
Tomyria,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cot  to  pieces  the 
troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqneled  on  the 
abundant  atorea  which  they  (bond  in  the  caaap,  and 
dnok  to  excess  of  the  wine.  Cyras,  retnming  on  s 
sodden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  many,  and 
took  a  much  larger  number^risooers ;  among  the  latter, 
the  aon  of  Tomyria  himself.  This  prince,  on  recover- 
ing irom  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  slew 
himself  through  a  feeling  of  shame ;  and  Tomyria, 
ooon  after,  assembling  all  her  forees,  engaged  in  battle 
with  Cyrus,  whom  she  toully  defeated.  The  Peraian 
monarch  himself  wss  numbered  among  the  slain ;  and 
the  queen,  having  searebed  for  and  found  his  dead  body, 
out  off  the  head,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin-bag  foU  of 
faoman  blood,  exclaiming  at  the  aame  time,  ''I  will 
give  thM  thy  flU  of  Mood*'  (oi  d^ioror  xiofdgu). 


(Heroi,,  1,  905.<*'^OoDfloit  lemariu  nider  fhe  artido 
Cyrus.) 

Torlxos,  an  islsnd  on  the  weetein  side  of  the  Sinus 
Axabicus,  in  what  was  called  the  Sinna  Immmidua, 
and  not  far  U>  the  aouth  of  Berenice.  It  waa  called 
also  Ophiodea,  from  its  containing  many  serpents: 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Agathonia  Insula.  The 
stone  iopaxttt  was  found  here,  whence  the  appeUation 
given  to  the  island.  {Agatharek.  t«  /ludf .  Owgr, 
Min.y  1, 64.— DM.  .SIm:.,  3, 40.— P^.,  87,  a.>^Tho 
topaz  of  the  Romans  waa  the  modem  chiyaolite,  a 
stone  which  has  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  tho 
yellow.  This  probably  proceeds  from  particlea  of  cop* 
per  diaaolved  m  an  acid,  and  taken  op  wiUi  thoee  of. 
the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  <^  its 
orimnal  concretion.    {BUtt  TknofkroHut,  p.  78.) 

ToBONK,  I.  a  haven  of  Epirus,  below  the  river  Thy- 
amis,  and  opposite  Coreyra.  It  appean  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  PturgtL  Ptolemy  gives 
Torooe  aa  the  form  of  the  name  (p.  86),  hot  Pln^ 
tareh  calls  it  Toryne  (Topui^).  Hiis  last  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augoatus  was  moored  here  ibr 
a  short  time  previooe  to  the  battle  of  Aetinm.  ( ViL 
Antcn.) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towards 
the  aoothem  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  peninaula,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Smus  Toionacioa,  or  Golf  of  Ck»- 
ioniria.  The  harbour  of,Torooe  was  catted  Cophoe 
(Kci»^r,  mute,  nfoil),  ftom  the  cireomstance  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  waa  never  heard  there ;  hence  the 
proverb  Ko^ortpof  roB  Topowtuov  Aiftipof.  (Free. 
Orac.  Sck&U.^  p.  101.— Sire^,  880.— Crwnsr's  Ane. 
GruMy  vol.  1,  p.  266.) 

ToBQulTos.     Vii.  Msniins  II. 

Tbabba,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  682,  or  182  B.C.  {Ormim.  U  AuL 
GeU.,  16, 24.)  Some  of  hia  veraee  are  cited  by  Oicerot 
(7\isc.  QiMBrf.,  4,  81.-/4.,  de  Pin.,  2,  4.)  As  re- 
gards the  amusing  deception  played  off  on  Joseph 
Scaliger  by  Moretos  with  some  pretended  lines  of 
Trabea,  consult  Fa^rtems  (BtM.  Lat.,  4, 1, 8.— An^ 
Dut.,  vol  4,  p.  dn.^-aekSUt  Uiti.  LU,  J^em.,  voK  1^ 
p.  189.) 

TkACHia,  or  Tbaohin,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Smus  Ma- 
liacus.  It  waa  to  this  place  that  Herenles  retired  af» 
ter  having  committed  an  invohintary  murder,  as  we 
Isara  from  Sophocles,  who  haa  made  it  the  acene  of 
one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  (  Troc*.,  89.)  Trachia, 
ao  called,  accordinff  to  Herodotua,  from  the  mouniain* 
ooa  character  of  the  country,  forms  the  spproach  to 
Thermopyla  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  (Herdd.,  7, 
178.)  Hincydidea  states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  tbo 
Peloponneaian  war,  B.C.  426,  the  Lacedamoniens,  at 
the  requeet  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  l^ 
the  mountaineen  of  OBu,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  Theae,  jointly  widi  the  Ttachiniana,  both  a 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraelea  was  giten  (TAk* 
eyd,,  a,  92X  distant  about  sixty  sudia  from  Thermop- 
yhB».and  twenty  irOtt  the  sea.  Ita  distance  from  lYe* 
chis  waa  onW  six  stadia.  {VUL  Heraelea  YI.)^!!. 
A  town  of  Phecia»  east  of  I^mopeas,  and  dose  to  the 
Bosotian  frontier.  It  was  anmamed  Phoeica,  for  dis* 
tinetion*  sake  from  the  city  of  Theesaly.  Pauaaniae» 
who  calla  it  Thracia  (OpMtf ),  apeaks  of  it  as  hsving 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pommm.,  10,  8i 
— CromcrV  Ancieni  Greece^  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

TBACHONiTia,  a  pert  of  Judaa,  on  the  other  aide,  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Ptdeetine.  Ite 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rpax^,  rmtgh,  end 
haa  reference  to  ita  being  a  rugged  and  atony  coontiy. 
{Ptin,,  6,  IS.-^Mepk^,  Am,,  16,  18.) 

TBAJANOFdLie,  I.  a  eity  of  Cilieia,  the  aaaae  aa  Se* 
linus.  (7id.  Selinue.>-II.  A  ci^  of  Thrsce,  on  the 
Hebrua,  below  ita  confluence  with  the  Zeroa.  It  bo- 
came  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhodope, 

endt  eccwding  to  Reichaidt  ia  now  Ariehoro,    (PtcL 
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•  '«*filHi.  AnLf  SS9.«*JSEnt.  Hiifoim»f  609.  *  HttrHLf 
631.) 

TmAJlwn,  M.  Ulfiui  CviintM,  •  RonMO  wiper- 
or,  theanccesMr  of  Nerrt.  The  bttw,  towards  tbo 
Olose  of  Us  thori  raign,  foeling  bit  intbilitj  to  control 
the  seditiofia  troopo  of  the  cipital,  resolved  to  adopt 
Trtjin  as  his  colleague  and  soccessor  in  ths  eropiro,  by 
wboee  firmness  and  decision  tbe  prBtoiian  bands  might 
be  kept  in  awe.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  So  high  was  the  character  of  Tiajao,  that  no 
person  couM  be  named  equally  worthy  of  the  empire ; 
and  even  the  aoditioos  soldiery  of  the  nmtorian  camp 
•obmitted  without  a  mormor.  The  selection  of  Tra- 
jan proTented  any  contesU  for  unperial  power  at  the 
death  of  Nenra;  so  that  the  new  emperor  entered 
without  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  high  fonetions.  Ho  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
having  been  bom  at  Itslica,  bat  he  was  of  Italian  ez- 
tractioo,  and  had  been  early  inured  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army  under  his  father,  a  commander  of  coneiderap 
Ue  lepntation.  When  he  himself  became  a  general, 
he  continved  to  practise  the  simple  habiu  of  a  soldier, 
•Koelling  his  tioops,  not  in  personal  indulgences,  but  in 
courage  and  virtue.  On  the  throne  he  continued  to 
•ihibit  the  aame  eieellences,  only  enhanced  by  the 
acqoisitioii  of  a  wider  scope  for  their  full  develop- 
nent  Being  superior  to  fisar,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  also  be  above  harbouring  anspicion.  He  there- 
fore abolished  the  law  0f  treason  (ru^too  mMJestotUyt 
yrhieh  had  been  re-esUblished  by  Domitian  after  hav- 
ing been  abrogated  by  Titus,  and  prepared  to  restore 
as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  monarchy.  He  reatoied 
the  elective  power  to  the  eomitia,  complete  liberty  of 
speech  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  magistrates  their  former 
authority ;  and  yet  he  ruled  the  empire  with  unrivalled 
firmnees,  holdinff  the  reins  of  power  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand.  Of  him  it  has  been  said,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  but  of  aimple  sincerity,  that  he 
ynt  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man : 
and  only  such  s  man  could  with  aafety,  as  emperor, 
liave  used  those  remarkable  worda,  when,  giving  a 
•word  to  the  prafeot  of  the  pmtorian  guarda,  ne  said, 
'*  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otheiwiee,  aninst  me."— 43oon  after  the  accession 
of  Trtjan,  the  Uacian  monarch,  Decebalua,  sent  to  de- 
aund  the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchaaed 
a  disffraceful  peace.  This  Trajan  indignantly  refused ; 
and,  levying  an  aimy«  mai«h#>ri  againat  the  Daciana ; 
who  had  alroady  resumed  their  predatory  incursions. 
The  hostile  armiea  soon^came  to  an  engagement,  for 
both  were  equally  eager ;  and;  after  a  desperate  strog- 

fle,  the  Daciana  were  routed  with  dreadful  carnage, 
(ut  so  great  was  the  loss  of  the  Romane  that  for 
aome  time  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
It  was,  however,  decisive ;  and  the  Dacians  were  com^ 
polled,  not  only  to  for««>  their  demands,  but  even  to 
Docome  tributaries  to  Rome.  But,  unaccustomed  to 
■ervitode,  acid  led  by  their  gallant  King  Decebalua, 
they  mustered  fresh  forces  ss  soon  aa  they  had  some- 
what recovered  from  their  overtiuow,  and  prepared  for 
another  contest.  .  Tbe  warlike  omperor  was  equally 
ready  for  the  ibeck  of  arms.  Not  «atis6ed  with  expell- 
ing the  invsders,  he  now  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  tbe  country  of  the  enemy.  For  ibis  purpose  he 
erected  a  stupendous  bridge  over  tbe  Danube,  witlva 
strong  fortification  at  each  end,  defoated  the  Dacians 
in  every  battle,  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  coon- 
Cry,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  their  chief  town.  De- 
cobalua,  despairing  of  success,  killed  himself,  and  Da- 
cia  was  restored  to  a  Roman  province,  and  aecored  in 
oilbjection  by  colonies  and  standing  camps.  On  his 
letuni  fsom  liie  Dacian  war,  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
pAe  by  vejoiciogs  celebrated  on  tbe  most  magnificent 
ecale ;  for,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  tbe  different 
aho^  that  weie  exhibited  lasted  for  four  months,  in 
136ft 
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are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  amosoment  oftbe  i 
titnde.  It  was  in  oonmemoratien,  alao,  of  the  coo* 
qoesi  of  Decia,  that  the  famous  pillar  in  tbo  knm  el 
Trajan  was  erected,  although  it  was  not  cooepleted 
till  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign. — Thedsepesi 
stain  which  rests  on  the  memory  of  Trajan  is  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  persecutions  of  tho 
Christians.  This  pereecntion  ra^ed  ohiefiy  in  tho 
Asiatic  provmces,  where  Christianity  woe  most  prova- 
lent ;  and  when  Pliny  the  yoonger,  at  that  time  pco> 
coneol  of  Bithynia,  wrote  to  Trajan  ibr  instroclioBo 
respecting  a  matter  which  was  causing  the  death  of 
•o  many  men,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  any  pah- 
lie  crimes,  the  emperac  returned  an  ambiguous  answer* 
the  purport  of  which  was,  "^  that  tho  Christiana  shodd 
not  be  sought  for,  nor  indicted  on  anonymoua  in- 
formation, but  that,  on  conviction,  they  ought  to  bo 
ponidied."  Such  an  answer  waa  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice ;  for,  if  criminal,  they  ought  to 
nave  boon  sent  for ;  if  not  criminal,  they  oojght  not  lo 
have  been  poniehed.  The  persecotion,  being  aomo- 
what  discoorsged,  was  gradually  soffeted  to  abate.  ■■ 
Trajan*s  passion  for  miUtary  fame  bad  been  but  exci- 
ted, not  satiated,  by  hie  Dacian  conquests.  He  next 
directed  his  attention  to  the  Eaat,  and  resolved  to 
wreet  from  the  Parthians,  the  most  formidable  fooe  of 
Rome,  the  empire  of  Central  Aaia.  The  lirat  sceoo 
of  his  glory  waa  Armenia,  which  ho  speedily  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province.  Hence  he  advanced  into  Mes- 
opotamia, throwing  across  the  rapid  Tigris  a  bridge 


not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  spanned  the  Dain' 
The  greater  part  of  what  had  been  the  Assyiisa 


ube. 


empire  was  overrun  by  bis  victorious  arms.  Seieocia 
yielded  4o  his  might ;  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  tbo 
Parthian  kingdom,  could  not  resist  his  proweee ;  all 
oppoaition  appeared  fruitless,  and  victory  seemed  tho 
companion  of  bis  march.  Elated  with  these  soccees- 
es,  and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  ho 
travened  the  countriee  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  exploits,  he  descended  the  Tigrie  to.  behcUi  tho 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  seeing  s  veesel  thsM 
ready  to  sail  for  India,  ho  exclaimed,  Uiat  if  he  wsro 
a  vounger  man,  he  would  carry  hia  arms  sgainst  tho 
intiabiunta  of  India.  While  he  had  been  dreaming  < 
of  the  invaaion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  tho  preco- 
ding  year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasps  As  soea 
ae  the  immediate  terror  of  his  army  was  withdrawn* 
tho  countriee  which  he  hsd  overrun  began  to  ahake  off 
tho  yoke,  and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  empty  glory 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Partbia  to  a  prince  whom 
Dtd'Caseies  calls  Parthamaspatea,  and  whose  reign 
W9B  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  Romano 
were  at  bsod  to  protect  oim.  Not  long  after  thia» 
Maximua,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  on  whom  Trajaa 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  was 
defeated  and  alain  in  MesopoUmia ;  and  Trajan,  at  tho 
end  of  the  season,  fell  back  with  his  forces  into  Syria, 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  the  invasion  in  the  follow^ 
ing  apring.  But  he  was  seixed  with  a  lingering  iU» 
ness,  which  obliged  him  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  t^ 
king  the  commend  in  person ;  and  be  wished,  there* 
foro,  to  retozn  himself  to  Rome,  lesving  the  care  of 
the  army  to  Hadrian,  who  had  married  ms  niece.  Ao 
Trajan  had  no  childron,  his  wife  Plotina  is  said  to 
have  used  sll  her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  edopt 
Hadrian ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  never 
could  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  take  thia  atep,  and 
that  toe  inatniment  which  she  produced,  and -sent 
to  Hadrian  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the  death 
of  Trajan,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.  Tka^ 
jan  died  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicis,  in  A.D.  117,  sfter  a 
reign  of  nineteen  years  and  a  little  mate  than  eiz 
months.— In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
of  his  character,  we  may  remark  that  'Trtjan  waa 
an  affectionate  buiband  and  broihor.     As  « 


uigiiizea  oy  ^ 
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1m  popoluity  duriiv  Uf  liMiM  wu  iqiMHed 
)  nstra  Mit«naiii«d  rar  hit  nmMNry  by  postarilj ; 
M  obin  to  the  title  of  Ofiimusj  wbiek  tbe  teoate 
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■otornnly  bestowed  upon  him,  wee  iuUy  confirmed  by 
tbe  voice  of  tocecediiig  timet ;  ioeamtwch  at  for  two 
hundred  yeart  after  bit  dtath,  the  eenate>  in  pouring 
forth  their  prayert  for  the  happinett  of  a  new  emperor» 
were  acenaiomed  to  with  thu  be  might  eorpaaa  Au- 
guttotin  prosperity  and  Tiajan  in  goodneat  of  charac- 
ter. {Plm.,  Ptmeg,^Aurel.  Viciar,,  Vii.  Traj. — 
JH0  Cotf.,  68,  4,  Mqq.-^Hetkermgtoti'M  Hittory  of 
BamBjxp,  105,  fegf. — Eneydap*  Metropol,,  div.  8, 


YoL  a,  p.  649,  9€qq.) 
"  '    RkiNi, 


now  Ulnekt.^U.  Moaji, 


TaAivcTOt,  I. 
nom  Miutnehi. 

TkALLit,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  abort  dittanee  north 
of  Magoetia  ad  Maandmm.  In  Strabo'e  time  it  wet 
one  id  the  moat  ilourithing  citiet  of  Atia  Minor,  and 
wat  noted  for  tbe  opolence  of  itt  inhabitants.  It  wat 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  tome  Argivet,  together 
with  a  body  of  Thractans,  from  whom  it  took  the  name 
of  Trellet.  {Strab,,  649.— ifetyeA.,  «.  «.  TpdAA«<. 
-—DM.  Sie.,  17,  66.)  It  had  previoualy  home  thoee 
of  Anthea  or  Eoantbea,  £rymna,  Gharaz,  dec.  The 
shape  of  the  town  wat  that  of  a  trapezium,  and  it  was 
defended  bv  a  citadel  and  other  forts.  The  river  £u- 
don  er  Eudonnt  flowed  near  the  wallt.  The  eitiaent 
of  Trallet,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth,  were 
generally  elected  to  the  office  of  atiarcht,  or  pretidentt 
of  the  games  celebrated  in  the  province.  The  conn- 
tiy  around  'Hrallet  wat  much  subject  to  sartbquabea. 
-^Chandler  mistook  the  ruint  of  Trallet  for  thote  of 
Magnetia,  at  M.  Btrbier  du  Bocage  hat  well  proved 
in  nit  notet  to  tbe  FVench  trantlation  of  bit  work. 
They  are  titoated  above  tbe  modem  Gkiuzel'hi9»tar»t 
in  a  petition  conretponding  with  Stiabo*a  description. 
{Cramer*9  Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  464,  tt^f.-^om- 
pare  Fellowt*  Am  Minor,  p.  S76.) 

TsArizos,  a  city  on  tbe  northeastern  coast  of  Pon^ 


tot,  founded  by  a  colony:  from  Sinope.  lu 
name  wat  derived  from  the  tquare  form  in  which  the 
ci^  wat  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (rpaireCa)«  Tra- 
pesus  is  oelefaMted  for  the  hospitable  reception  which 
\\M  inbabiunta  gave  to  the  ten  thoossnd  Greeks  on 
their  retreat,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  wbioh 
the  latter  bad  roaehed  after  the  battle  of  Conaxa.  It 
fell  subsequently  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans,  sad 
nnbeUisbed "    "  "  "  " 


was  embeUisbed  and  improved  by  the  Emperor  Hadri* 
an.  It  was  taken  from  the  Romana,  however,  by  the 
SeylAiians  or  Tartart  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
Gfeek  emperort  became  afterward  mattert  of  it  A 
separate  oyntaty  was  here  established,  commencinff 
with  Alexis  Comnenes,  in  1804,  which  ended  with 
the  eapturo  of  tbe  city  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1462. 
The  princea  who  nigned  in  this  city  are  the  Groek 
empevsrs  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  ro- 
mance  and  ae  little  in  history :  they  mutt  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  imperial  line  at  Gonttantinople. 
Trapecot  it  now  called  Trtkuomi,  or,  at  the  Turks 
pffonooooe  it,  Terdtezoun.  (ilrrtcn,  Ptripl,  Pent. 
Etuo.  in  Hndt.  G.  M,,  1,  IT.^ifein,  I,  19.— P/tn., 
6,  4.)— II.  A  city  of  Ascsdia,  in  the  sonthwsatem 
angle  of  the  eountry,  and  between  the  Acheloiis  and 
Alpheus.  The  inbabitanta  of  this  piece,  in  conse> 
qoenee  of  having  refuted  to  join  in  the  cohmization 
of  Megakipolit,  wero  foreed  to  quit  the  Peloponnetua, 
and  retire  to  tbe  ci^  of  TrafMMut,  on  tbe  Euzine, 
whero  they  wero  roceived  at  a  kindrsd  people.  (Phup 
Mn.,  S,  87,  te^f.) 

TeASiHftitot  Lacos,  a  lake  of  Etruria,  a  few  miles 
to  the  tooth  of  Gortons,  on  whote  tboret  Hannibal 
gained  hit  third  victory  over  the  fovcee  of  the  Romans. 
It  it  now  Logo  di  Peruguu    {Vid.  Hannibal.) 

TmmA,  a  town  of  the  Sabinea,  near  tbe  souroe  of 
ghe  Anio,  now  Trenu  {PHn.,  8,  IS.— P/of.,  p.  65.) 
This  place  mesia  to  have  been,  feitber  distingiiiihBd^ 


by  ihonnMof  AiVgosta;  but  after  wbcb  mapanfi 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.    {Front,,  de  Aoun 
TxiBATios  Tbsta,  C,  a  dittingnithed  hwyer  in. 


OBpeiQti 

M-,2.) 


the  time  of  JuUos  Cwsar  and  Auguttua,  and  a  man 
well  known  for  hia  wit  Both  Cwtar  and  Auguatoa 
held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  Cicero,  on  one  oc- 
casion, eologiaet  him  highly  when  recommending  him 
to  the  former  of  thete,  at  that  time  procontol  in  Gaul. 
Tbe  coiretpondence  between  Cicero  and  Trebatius 
himtelf  occurs  in  the  Ef.  ad  Fam.t  7,  6.  Trebatiua 
stood  highly  alao  as  a  poet  {Schol,  ad  Horat,,  Sat,,' 
S,  1,  4.— Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gundling:  **  C. 
TrebaUut  Tuta,  IClus,  ah  tn/ttnu  v€t$rum  tt  reun^ 
tiomm  Hberatns,"  Hoi.  Sax,,  1710,  and  Menag$» 
Anuaut.  Jwr.  Civ.,  c.  14.) 

TnnnsLUUs  Poluo,  one  of  tbe  "  Hittoriw  Augotts 
Scriptorts.**  He  lived,  under  Conttantine  the  Groat, 
and,  according  to  Vopiacus  <  Vit.  Aurel,),  wrote  the 
livet  of  the  Roman  emperort  from  PbUip  to  Claudioa 
II.  We  have  remaining,  however,  at  the  preaent  day» 
meroly  a  fragment  of  the  life  of  Valerian  I.,  tbe  live* 
of  the  two  Gallieni,  and  of  the  to-called  thirty  tyrants. 
It  wss  Trebelliut  who  lirtt  msde  uie  of  this  ezpret- 
tion  **  thirty  tyrsnts,**  as  applicable  to  a  period  when 
the  empiro  waa  torn  in  pieces  by  competitors  for  the 
throne.  Althoo^  the  style  of  TrobeUius  Pollio  ia 
somewhat  lest  viciout  than  that  of  the  other  writers  of 
his  time,  still  his  cannot  be  ranked  even  among  the 
ordinary  class  of  historical  writers. — The  remams-of 
Trebellius  ire  given  in  the  **  Hi§ioria  Augustm  Sarij^ 
tares.*'    {SckoU,  Hi$t,  Lit.  Rom,,  vol.  3,  p.  166.) 

TasBiA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Citalpina,  which  ran  from 
aouth  to  north,  commencing  in  Liguria,  touUi  of  the 
valley  inhabited  by  the  Friniatea,  and  fallins,  after  a 
courte  of  about  fifty  milet,  into  the  Po  near  riacentia. 
At  the  mouth  of  thit  river  Hannibtl  obtained  a  victory 
ovsr  the  Romana,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lost  oi 
90,000  men.  Both  the  contolt,  Scipio  and  Sempro* 
niot,  were  pretent  at  the  fight.  Thit  victory  waa 
preceded  by  that  of  the  Ticinut,  and  followed  by  thoee 
of  Traaymenot  and  Cannw.  The  etrfy  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cavabr  at  tbe  Trebia  occationed  the  lott  of 
the  day.    {Polub,,  3,  66.— Lis.,  SI,  48,  Mag.) 

TnBBONiA  Lax,  da  Promndia,  by  L.  Treb 


tbe  tribune,  A.U.C.  698.  It  attigned  provincee  t^ 
the  consult  for  five  yeara :  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syrii^ 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Craatut ;  and  prolonging  for 
a  time  tbe  command  in  Gaul,  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed on  Cessr  by  tbe  Vatinian  law.  Cato,  for  opposing 
thit  law,  waa  led  to  priaon.  According  to  Dio,  how- 
ever, he  wat  only  dragged  from  the  attembly. 

TRBt  Tabbbn^  a  ttation  on  the  Appian  Wayi 
about  teven  milet  firom  Aricia,  and  whera  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-rosd  from  Antium.  It  is  mentioned 
by  St.  P^ul  in  his  journey  to  Rome  {AcU,  28,  16)» 
and  likewise  by  Cicero  when  proceeding  thither  from 
Antium.    {Ep.  ad  AU.,  S,  12.) 

Taaviai,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Motella  or  Motelle,  and  Silva  Arduenna.  Their  chief 
city,  Augutta  Trovererom,  called  afterward,  from  its 
inhabitants,  Treveu,  now  Trtve*,  ttandt  on  the  eaat 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  {Caa.,  B.  G.,  5,  3.— 7i2.  ibid., 
6,  2.— Tec,  Ann,,  1,  ^l.^Id,  ibid,,  3,  42.— i^., 
Germ.,  28.— ifefe,  3,  2.) 

TaiBALLi,  a  Thracian  people,  by  far  the  moat  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe  in  that  country,  As  thsy 
bordered  on  the  Pwonians,  and  extended  to  the  DaiH 
ube,  they  wero  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the  most 
sccessible  (rontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  com- 
menced his  roign  by  sn  invasion  of  their  territory,  snd, 
having  defeated  them  in  a  general  engagement,  pui- 
sned  them  scross  the  Danube,  whither  they  had  m- 
treated,  and  compeiled  them  to  ana  for  peace.  {Thh 
e^„  2,  06.— iS/rete,  318.) 

Tatfooci,  a  Germtn  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
RbiM»  tind  between  Uiat  rivtc  aad  tbe  Mediomatmi 

uigiiizea  oy  v^3ft3-^p^  lv. 
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TRIBONUNUS. 


mA  IiMei.  TMr  ebief  eitf  was  Afgentontoiii,  wm 
8trCMh<mrg,  (Todl.,  Oerm.,  96.— C««.,  B.  O.,  1. 
61.— F««.,  4,  17.) 

TBiBONiANin,  a  €0ltbnt«d  jorift,  who  was  mainly 
instrumenud  in  the  compiUlion  of  jQatioian,  was  a 
nativo  of  Pamphylia,  and  his  fether  was  firom  Mace- 
donia. His  learning  was  most  eztenstve ;  he  wrote 
npon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied 
die  Roman  civilians,  of  which  he  had  a  valuable  col- 
lection in  his  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of 
the  prwtorian  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  af- 
terward qusstor,  master  of  the  imperial  household, 
and  consul,  and  possessed  for  about  twenty  years  the 
fiivour  and  confidence  of  Justinian.  His  manners  are 
eaid  lo  have  been  remarkably  mild  and  conetliatiBg ; 
he  WBS  a  courtier,  ud  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  re- 
■pects  he  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  hie  en- 
emies. His  death  took  place  A.D.  646.  He  was  a 
■uperior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  Justinian.— This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  place  to  give  some  accoont  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislatien.  Soon  after  ascendimp  the  throne, 
this  monarch  gave  orders  (Feb.,  638  A.D.)  to  a  com- 
mission, consistmg  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribonian  and  The- 
ophilus,  to  make  a  general  compilation  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  laws  or  constitutions  which  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  begin- 
ning from  Hadrian's  perpetual  edict  down  to  his  own 
time.  Partial  compilations  bad  been  made  in  the  time 
of  Constantino  by  private  individuals,  Gregory  and 
Hermogenes,  of  which  only  fragments  remam,  and  a 
more  complete  one  was  effected  under  Theodosius  II. 
All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  Code  of  Justin- 
ian. A  remarkable  difference  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  be- 
fore Constantino  and  those  promulgated  afterward. 
The  former,  being  issued  at  Rome,  and  framed  upon 
the  decisions  or  ^'responsa**  of  learned  jurists,  are 
clear,  sententious,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
promulgated  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  in  the  decav  of 
the  Roman  language,  are  verbose  and  rhetorical. 
Joannes  and  his  nine  sssociates  completed  their  task 
in  fourteen  months,  and  the  new  Code,  having  receiv- 
ed the  imperial  sanction,  was  published  in  April,  A.D. 
699.  A  few  yesrs  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of 
Tribonian,  ordered  a  revision  of  his  Code  to  be  made 
by  Tribonian  and  four  othen.  Theee  commissioners 
suppressed  several  laws  as  either  useless  or  inconsist- 
ent with  present  usage,  and  added  many  constitutions 
which  the  emperor  Had  been  promulgating  in  the  mean 
time,  as  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  mtricate  points  of 
jurisprudence.  The  Code,  thus  revised,  was  published 
m  Dscember  of  the  year  684,  under  the  title  of  **  Co- 
dex Justinianeus  repetitai  preleetionis,"  and  thence- 
forth had  the  foree  of  law.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books;  every  book  is  subdivided  into  titles, 
and  each  title  into  laws.  The  learned  Oothofredus,  in 
his  prolegomena  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosisn  CX»de,  observes  that  Tribonian  and  bis  aasoei- 
ates  have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Code ;  that  the  order  obeerved  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  titles  is  confused  ;  that  some  of  the  laws 
have  been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure ; 
thst  sometimes  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and 
at  other  times  two  have  been  reduced,  into  one  ;  that 
laws  have  been  attributed  to  emperon  who  were  not 
the  authon  of  them,  or  who  had  given  quite  contrary 
decisions ;  all  which  would  be  stul  more  injurious  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  if  we  had  not  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  which  is  of  great  use  towsrds  rightly  un- 
derstanding many  laws  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  In 
the  year  following  the  publication  of  his  Code,  Justin- 
ian undertook  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
to  extract  the  apirit  of  jurispradenoe  from  the 
\  and  coDjeeUufes,  the  questions  and  disputa- 


tioQSf  ot  hO  RMnan  eirilisDs.  u  um  i 
turies,  vnder  the  republic  and  the  eoipire,  manv  thoo- 
sand  volumes  had  aecumulated,  filled  with  the  Icaraed 
hicubrations  of  the  jurisconsults,  but  which  no  fortsns 
could  purchase  and  no  capaci^  could  digest.  The 
jurisconsults,  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been 
divided  into  opposite  schools,  and  thus 


opinions-  were  often  produced,  which  only  served  to 
pusile  those  who  had  to  decide  what  was  law«  To 
pot  order  into  thta  chsos  was  the  obiect  of  Jnatinian. 
in  December,  680,  he  commissioned  seventeen  law* 
yers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  with  foil  authon^ 
to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  prade- 
cessors,  by  making  a  choice  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  bMt  authorities.  They  chose  about 
forty  out  of  Tribonian*s  library,  most  of  them  juris- 
consults  who  had  livad  during  that  period  of  the  emfiiia 
which  has  been  sooMtimes  called  the  age  of  the  Aa- 
tonines,  from  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  S»- 
verus.  From  the  woiks  of  these  writen,  said  to  haw 
amounted  to  two  thousand  trsatises,  the  i 
appointed  by  Justinian  was  to  extract  and 
all  that  was  suited  to  form  a  methodical,  complete^  and 
never-failing  book  of  reforence  for  the  stodeot  of  lavr 
and  the  magistrate.  Justinian  gave  Tribonian  and  hia 
associates  ten  years*  time  to  perform  their  taak ;  hot 
they  completed  it  in  three  yean.  The  work  waa 
stvled  <*  Digests,'*  and  also  •«  Pandects**  {tmkrmtmg 
aa),  and  was  published  in  December,  686.  It  waa 
declared  by  the  emperor  that  it  should  have  the  foreo 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  should  soparsado  all 
the  text-books  of  the  old  jurists,  which,  in  fotore,  vrei* 
to  be  of  no  authority.  If  the  whole  <*  Digest"  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parte,  the  contributions  of  Ulpi- 
an  are  somewhat  more  than  one  third.  The  **  Dige»- 
ta**  is  divided  into  fifty  books,  each  book  being  also 
divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  Of 
the  merits  and  imperfectiona  of  the  **  Digeet,*'  Cojaa, 
Hotomannua,  Hemeceiua,  Onvina,  Schulting.  Byn- 
kershoek,  snd  many  others,  have  amply  apoken.  With 
all  its  faults,  it  is  a  noble  wock,  and  muai  aoperior  to 
the  Code  in  ita  style,  matter,  and  amngement ;  it  haa, 
in  great  measure,  imbodied  the  wisdMn  of  the  moot 
learned  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  empire ;  meo  who 
grounded  their  opinione  on  the  prindpleii  of  loason  sod 
equity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  peiaonally  ua 
coneeraed  and  disinterested  in  the  sobjeeU  on  whieh 
they  gsve  their  lesponsa.  Tribonian  and  his  col 
leaguea  are  charged  with  making  many  iatetpolationa* 
with  altering  many  paassges  in  the  writings  of  their 
predecessors,  with  substituting  thsir  own  epinieDa» 
and  passing  them  off  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
the  ancient  jurists.  Justinian  himself  seknowledged 
that  he  waa  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old  joriapra- 
dence  to  the  altmed  state  of  the  timee,  and  to  **  naako 
the  lawa  his  own.*'  Another  charge,  which  ia,  howew^ 
or,  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  ia,  that  Jna- 
tinian and  hia  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  old 
text-books  that  had  aerved  them  for  the  compilatiott 
of  the  "PandeoU."  Long,  however,  before  Justin- 
ian's  time,  the  worka  of  the  ancient  juriata  were  partly 
loot,  and  the  vicissitodee  of  the  ages  that  followeo  may 
eaaily  have  obliterated  the  reeL  While  the  Digeei 
was  being  compiled,  Justinian  commissioned  Tribo- 
nian and  two  other  civiliana,  Theophilus  and  ]>xo- 
theus,  to  make  an  abridsment  of  the  firat  principlee 
of  the  law,  for  the  uae  of  young  atudenta  who  abould 
wiah  to  ujply  themselves  to  that  acienco.  Una 
new  work,  bein^  completed,  was  published  under  the 
name  of  **  Institutiones,'*  about  one  month  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Diseat.  The  Inetitotionee 
were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  the  aane  do- 
acription  and  title.  They  are  arranged  in  fonr  hooka, 
and  aobdivided  into  titlas.  As  the  law  baa  three  ob- 
jects, persons,  things,  and  aotiona,  the  first  book  trsata 
of  peiaooa  or  atatiia;  the  •ecflnd  and  thiid,  and  fitat 
uigiiizea  oy  v_jv7v/>^l^^ 
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liY6  ttilei  of  ihe  feoftli,  tmt  of  tUi^;  and  tho  io« 
raaioing  tUlet  of  the  fouith  book  tnaX  of  actioM.  Bo-t 
tides  these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  Insti- 
tutes, end  the  Digest,  Justiniso,  sAe?  the  pablicetion 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Code,  GOntinyed  to  issue 
new  lews  or  constiintiODs,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
together^  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  ttMopai 
Aiard^eif,  or  Novv,  or  ConsiitotioDos  Novella,  or  An- 
thentics.  The  Novells  are  divided  into  nine  CoUa- 
tiones  and  168  Constitutiones,  or,  as  thejr  are  now  of- 
ten called,  Novels.  The  Novelle,  together  with  the 
thirteen  Edicts  of  Justinian,  made  up  the  Toorth  part 
of  his  legislation.  There  are  four  Latin  tranalations 
of  the  Novella,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
Justinian's  death ;  the  third  is  by  Halvander,  printed 
at  Niimberg  in  1531  ;  and  the  fourth  was  printed  at 
Basle,  by  Hervagius,  in  1561.  This  last  translation  is 
that  which  is  prmted  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valuable, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatixed  by  some  with 
the  name  *'  barbaxous ;"  it  is  somelimee  oaUed  Au- 
thentica  Interpretatio,  or  V olgata.  The  version  of  Hal- 
vander is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.  The  Novella  made  many  chsjages  in  the  law 
as  established  by  Justinian's  prior  compilations,  and 
are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was  seized  with  a 
passion  for  legislating ;  a  circumstance  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
»  sod  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpu  Juru  CtnUs,  the 
best  is  that  of  Gothofredus,  CU.  Munal.,  1756, 2  vols, 
folio.  Pothier's  edition  of  the  DigeMt^  reprinted  at 
Paris,  in  5  vols.  4to,  1818-1830,  is  a  useful  edition : 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Cvrfua  Jtaru  re- 
cently published  in  Germany  by  Beck,  8  vols,  small 
folio,  Lajmg,  1829.  (Ene^.  Um.  Knawl.,  vol.  13, 
163-5.— Ludewig,  Vit.  Juttm,  Mag,  et  Theod,^  nee 
non  Trgbmi.,  HtUUf  1731.— Zimmern,  Gctchickte  du 
BJim.  PritatreehU  hit  JiwAmen,  Heidelb.,  1826.— 
Hugo,  Lehrbueh  der  Oeteh.  des  Rom.  RichU,  BerUn, 
1632.— ifistory  ^  ttu  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  by  Per- 
ziere,  transL  by  J.  Beaver,  London,  1724. — Homme- 
lii,  PaUngenesia. — Brinkmannos,  InatitiUunuM  Jurio 
Jtomojn,  SchUswig,  1822.  — System  deo  PandeJUenr 
JUehU,  by  Thibaut,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1828.— Dm  Corpno 
Jwris  in**  DtuUehe  ikhtrMtUU  von  einemverewu  Reekta* 
geUhrter  und  herausgegeben  van  Otto,  Schilling,  und 
Sintenis,  Leipzig,  1881.— Xm  ein^uante*  livree  dn 
DigeaU,  dec.,  traAmiU  en  Fran^  par  feu  Henri  Hes- 
lot,  Paris,  1805.  ^PandeOea  de  Justimen  mins  dona 
un  wmvel  ordre,  dec.,  par  J.  R.  Pothier,  traduiUa  par 
Br^ard  NeuviUe,  revues  et  corrigiespar  M.  Moreau  de 
Montalin,  Avoeat,  Paris,  1810.) 

TaiclLA.,  a  mountain  fortress  and  town  in  Sicily, 
near  the  lower  coast,  east  of  Selinus,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Crimisos.  It  was  also  called  Triocala 
and  Triocla.  -  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
slave-king  Tryphon.  Faeellos  plsces  iu  site  near  the 
modem  CaUUa  Bellata,  but  Reichard  by  Colatrasi 
CasUUo.  (Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  « — PtoL^SiL  Jtol.,  14, 
a71.) 

TaiCASSBs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se- 
nones,  and  through  whose  territories  flows  the  Seqnana, 
or  Seine,  in  the  earlier  part  of  iu  course.  Their  chief 
city  was  Augusta  Bona,  now  Troyes.  {PtoL-^Amm. 
Mart.,  15,  11.— Id.,  16,  2.) 

Tmoga,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  sootheaat  of  Gompbi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Peneos  and  Lsthaos.  It 
is  mentioned  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and  placed 
by  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  .£sculapius. 
(12.,  2, 729 ;  4,  202.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tricca 
poesesssd  s  temple  of  iEIsculapius,  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  (iS/ra&o,  487.)  The  modem  Trtc- 
aU  appears  to  conespond  to  tU  aita  o£  the  •ncient 


eily.  Fmb  iU  Bytmtibe  hkloriiiis  we  mo  that  Um 
name  bad  already  been  comipted  in  their  time  to  the 
pieeent  form  of  Tricala.  {Proeop.,  JBdsf,,  4,  8.  — 
HierocL,  p.  643.  •^Cramsr't  Ane,  Oreeea^  vol  1,  p. 
357,  saqq.) 

TkicobIi,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in 
the  territory  of  Massilia  and  Kqom  Seztia.  (Ltvy, 
21,  31.— PIm.,  3,  4.— itmm.  Mart.,  16,  10,  seqq.) 

Tbidsntoii,  now  Trent  (or,  as  the  Italians  write 
the  name,  TreiUo\  a  city  of  Rhatia,  on  the  river  Athe- 
sis  or  Adige,  and  a  short  disUnce  from  die  northero 
confines  of  Venetia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani, 
who  were  diepoesessed  by  the  Romsns.  {Justin,  20, 
5— Jitn.  Ant.'^PttMl  Wamefr.,  de  Gest.  Long.,  6» 
36,  d£c;)     Some  authors  aflkm  that  the  name  Tri- 


atom  is  derived  from  Neptone^s  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  they  say  the  city  wss  once  consecrated  ; 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
Others  derive  the  name  frem  three  rivers  that  lall  into 
the  Adige  near  the  city  ;  while  others,  again,  ascribe 
the  name  to  the  eircumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  locks  in  the  neighbourhood  which  appear  like 
three  teetb  {tree  dentes).  All  these  etymologioe  ar« 
false ;  the  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  oriiiin. 
-—Trent  is  fsmous  in  OMdera  history  for  the  councu  of 
ecclesiastics  which  sst  there  for  the  poipose  of  regu- 
lating the  afiairs  of  the  church.  It  was  sssembled  by 
Paul  IU.  in  1546,  and  continued  by  twenty-five  ses- 
sions till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV. 
It  had  been  removed  in  1547  to  Bologna,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  a  frlse  ramour  of  a  pestilence  in  Trent,  but 
wss  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  m  1551. 

TaiOABdu,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  yene-< 
tia,  where  the  Padusa,  or  southern  am  of  the  Po,  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  main  stresm.  Its  site  is  near 
that  of  the  modem  Ferrara.    {Pofyb.,  2,  16.) 

TrinaoiIa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily,  froin 
its  three  promontories  (rpetc  dxpai). 

TaiifoaANTBs,  a_people  of  Britain,  in  modem  Essen 
and  Middlesex.    {Tae.,  Ann.,  14,  31.— C«s.,  B.  O., 

5,  «>.) 

TaidPAe  or  Tttops,  a  son  of  Nmtune  bv  Canace 
the  daughter  of  iEolue.  He  wee  father  of  Erisich- 
thon,  w£>  is  called  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  hie 
daughter  Ttit^Os.  {Ovid,  Met.,  8,  754.— ilpoOod.^ 
1,  7,  4.— '/Tcyns,  not.  erit.  ad  ApoUod.,  L  t.) 

TaiopIaM,  a  citv  of  Cans,  founded  by  Triopas,  son 
of  Erisiehthon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory-ofTri- 
opium,  at  the  extremity  of  Doris.  On  the  promontoiyi 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  ii 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Triopaan  tern* 
pie.  The  Boriana  here  celebnted  games  in  bononr 
of  ApoUo ;  hen  also  was  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Doriana  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  llier- 
mcmyla.    (Vid.  Doris.) 

TaiPBTLlA,  the  southem  portion  of  Elia.  It  took 
ita  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  union  of  three 
diflTerent  tribes  (rpe2f  foXai),  the  Epei,  or  original  in* 
habitants,  the  Mmya,  who  migrated  Uiither,  end  the 
Elei.  (Strabo,  837).  Some  authors,  however,  de^ 
doce  the  appellation  from  Triphyhis,  an  Arcadian 
prince.    (Pofyb.,  4,  77,  8.) 

TftiP5Lis,  1.  now  Tarabolus,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
soacoast  below  Aradus.  The  Greek  name  of  this 
place,  Tripdis,  denotmg  three  cities  {rpelf  frbXetf},  is 
explained  by  Scylax  (p.  42.— Compare  Diod.  Sie.,  16, 
41.— P/m.,  5,  W.-^Sttabo,  754).  He  sUtee  that  the 
cities  of  Tyras,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  this  pUce,  who  at  first  inhabited  three  sepsrate 
cities,  but  in  process  of  time  became  united  into  one; 
Diodoras  Siculus,  however,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  to  him,  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  the  parent  states  of  all  the 
other  PhoBnician  cities,  wishing  to  establiah  some 
pbct  of  ganinl  aastmbly,  sent  ench  n  colony  jitth«b 

uigiiizea  r3y  x.43J||^p^LV, 
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•ad  MbM  tins  eitj  (16, 41).  It  hid  a  good  ]n^ 
boor  mod  tztonuTo  oomnwree.  </.  Pkoetu^  c^  4. — 
WtMMdmgt  -ftm-t  P- 149.)— Tho  town  wu  ukm  and 
dcttioyod  in  1S89  by  Um  soltan  of  Egypt,  bat  woo  af- 
torwinl  reboilt,  though  at  aomo  diataoco  from  tho 
•Dcient  aite.  {AJmlfHa,  Tub,  Syr.,  p.  101.)  At  tho 
pioaoQt  day  the  aaod  baa  ao  accomulotod  that  tho  city 
la  aeparated  from  tho  aea  by  a  amail  triangular  plain, 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point  of  wmch  io  the 
village  where  the  Yoaaela  land  their  gooda.  The  oooh 
nerce  of  tho  place  conaiata  almoat  entifely  of  coaree 
8ilka.«— II.  A  region  of  Africa,  oo  the  coaat  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  tho  two  Syrtea.  It  received  ihia 
name  from  ita  containing  three  principal  cttiea ;  Lep- 
tie  Magna,  (£a,  and  Sabrata.  The  aocond  of  theae 
ia  the  niodero  city  of  TripoU.^^llL  A  cig  of  Pontoa, 
on  the  coaat,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Tripolia,  and 
Boithoaat  of  Ceraaua,  now  TriboH.  {Miumert,  04ogr.<, 
vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  884.)«-iy.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the 
weatem  bonk  of  the  Mvander,  northweat  of  Hierapo- 
lia,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Msandor  and  Clo* 
drua.  Ptolemy  and  Stephanoa  aachbe  it  to  Caria, 
Pliny  and  Hieroclea  to  Lydia.  Mannert  conaiden  it 
to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.  {Oeogr,,  vol.  6,  pt.  8, 
p.  137.) 

TfttPTOLBMCa,  aon  of  Celeua,  king  of  Elouaia,  and 
the  oame  with  Demophooo.  (  Vid.  Ccrea,  pase  830, 
eol.  1.)  The  vanity  of  the  people  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend  that  corn  waa  firat  known  and  agrieoltore 
firat  practiaed  in  their  country.  Ceree,  according  to 
them,  taught  Triptolemoa  agriculture,  and  rendered 
him  eerviceable  to  mankind  by  inatrocting  him  how 
to  BOW  com  and  make  bread.  She  alao,  it  waa  fabled, 
gave  him  her  chariot,  which  waa  drawn  by  two  drag- 
one,  and  in  thia  celeatial  vehicle  he  travelled  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  diatriboted  com  to  all  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  world.  At  hia  retdra  to  Eleoaia,  Triptolemua 
leatored  Cerea  her  chariot,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  eaub- 
liahed  feativala  and  myateriea  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reiffned  for  aome  time,  and  after  death  received 
divine  honoura.*«There  aoema  to  be  an  alluakm  in  tho 
name  TriptoUmut  (derived  probably  from  rpelc  and 
9oXiu)  to  an  improvement  introduced  in  early  agri- 
onltore  by  tr€M€  ploughing.  {Hygin.,  fab.,  147.—- 
Pausah.,  8,  14;  B,4.— Jiwim,  2,  e.-^ApoUod.,  1,  5. 
^CMUm,,  H.  in  Ctr.,  38.-.Ond,  Met.,  5, 64A.) 

TaiquiTRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the  Litina, 
from  ita  triangular  form. 

TRiaHBOiaToa,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  prieat  and 
philoaopher,  of  whom  some  mention  naa  been  already 
made  in  a  previoua  article.  (  Vid.  Mereuriua  Triam^ 
^giatua.)  It  remains  bet  to  give  here  a  brief  aketch 
of  hia  worka,  or,  rather,  of  the  productione  that  have 
come  down  to  ua  in  hia  name.— 1.  The  moat  cele- 
brated of  theae  is  entitled  **  Pomnander,*'  UotfuvipiK 
(from  voifttfv,  **  pastor^*),  and  treating  **of  the  nature 
•  of  all  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  ia 
in  the  form  of  a  diakigue.  Thie  work  ia  alao  aomo- 
timea  cited  under  the  foUovring  title,  **  Of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wiadom.'* — %  A  aeeond  work  ia  entitled 
'Atf/cA^irioc,  **  JSteuUpiu*,**  It  ie  a  dialogue  between 
Hermoa  (Mereuriua)  Triamegistue  and  hia  diaciple, 
and  treata  of  God,  man,  and  the  liniverae.  It  boara 
alao  the  name  of  Aoyoc  riXeuKt  but  it  exiata  only  in 
the  ahape  of  a  Latin  traaalation,  which  aome  entice 
aacribe  to  Apuleioa.— 3.  The  third  work  baa  the  fol- 
lowing title:  'larpofioSfffiaTuci  ^  nepl  MaroKXiatof 
potnArruw  Upcyvwrruta  U  n}f  fiadtifiariMiff  iiritfn^- 
^H^,  wpbf  'AJtfMva  Alydirrtav,  '*  LUramatktmatiea,  or 
tit  Art  if  prtMogmg  the  /t«tw  of  Maladus  by  memu 
tf  MtUhnuBtica  (i.  e.,  by  tho  planete  or  aatroloffy),  a 
work  oddireMttd  to  Amman  the  Egypfum?^  Aa  Jniioa 
Firmicna,  a  great  admirer  of  Egyptian  astrology,  and 
m\o  apeaks  of  Hermoa,  makea  no  mention  of  thia 
irark,  the  probability  ia  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
joat  8i0  B.C.,  tho panod  whoa  Fimiiena  wMto..  4. 


A  tro«to«l)«  JtMoftif»oinB«#ifaM^  wUck 

eiiau  merely  in  a  Latin  tranalation.  It  ia  in  two 
booka,  and  treaU  of  the  mode  of  drawing  boroaoopoo. 
Some  phmaea  in  thb  worii  vfoald  aeem  to  indicato 
that  it  b  tranalated  rather  from  the  Arabic  than  the 
(rreek.— 6.  The  Aphorisma  of  Hermoa  or  Mercorino, 
alao  in  a  Latin  veraion.  The  work  conaiato  of  aatio- 
logical  aentencoa  or  propooitiona,  tranalated  Irom  the 
Arabian  about  the  time  of  Manfred,  Hing  of  Sicily. 
It  ia  aometunes  cited  nnder  the  title  of  CaUiloymvm. 
—6.  K9pa»i6eCt  **  CyronidM,**  a  vrork,  the  title  of 
which  haa  given  riae  to  much  apeculation.  Some  au- 
thors derive  the  term  from  the  Aimbic,  and  make  it 
eooivalent  to  the  French  oxprosaion  miitm^eo,  while 
others  pretend  that  it  is  Qnik,  and  that  it  la  naed  in 
aatrology  to  denote  the  ;p0tMr  of  the  atara  (from  c»- 
ptoc).  Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  Gyranidea  of  Trisme- 
gbtna  treat  of  the  magic  powers  and  medical  viitooe 
of  precious  stones,  of  planta,  and  of  aninmla.  Tbo 
Greek  text  of  thia  work  exiate  in  manuscript  in  aomo 
of  the  European  libraries^  but  it  ia  only  known,  th«a 
far,  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  tiana* 
lation. — Besides  theae  astrological  wofka,  these  are 
others  connected  with  chemistry,  or,  more  conectlj 
apeaking,  alchemy,  of  which  the  following  are  the  ti- 
tfeo :  1.  A  chemical  treatiae  on  tho  aeeret  of  pio- 
docing  the  philosopher'a  atone.  Thia  work  ia  dted 
among  adep^  under  the  pompoua  appellation  of  *'  the 
SevenSealsofHermeaTriamegiatua."— 7.  "TA^fm- 
erold  TabUt.'*  Under  this  title  the  receipt  of  Hermee 
for  making  gold  is  knovm.  According  to  tho  adepta» 
Sara,  the  wile  of  Abraham,  found  thia  emerald  tablol 
in  the  tomb  of  Hermea,  on  Mount  Hebron. — The  two 
worka  of  which  we  have  just  apoken  oziat  only  in 
Latin.  A  third,  entitled  ^veucat  Pofai,  **  Cktmkol 
Tinctures,**  exiata,  it  ia  aaid,  in  manuacript  ia  aomo 
libraries. — We  have  alao  a  treatiae  of  Hermea  on 
^*  Preeiout  S(Ofi«f.*' — Stobsua  haa  alao  pteaerved 
fragments  of  the  five  following  worka  of  Triamegia> 
tqa:  1.  Ilpdf  vlov,  or  Updc  Tdr,  or  Upbf  'Aoka^ 
iriov,  •»  To  kit  son,**  <a  ''To  Tot,**  or  •*  To  JSacnla- 
jwau.'*— 8.  npbc  'Afifioihf  mpi  r^  bk^c  OUoropi^, 
''On  tho  Bemomy  of  tks  Vniurse,  a  work  odirsssed 
to  AmiROR."— 3.  iLopn  Hbtmov,  "  The  Virgin  of  tht 
WorldJ*  laia  ia  thoa  named.  The  work  ia  a  dial^gne 
between  laie  and  her  aon  Hona,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Worid.— 4  'k^podlni,  "  Venus,**  a  woric  oo  Genera* 
tion.— ft.  n<^  'EXfAOpitihuK,  a  hexameter  poem  **  oa 
I^«Kfiy.*'— The  lateat  edition  of  the  Poemonder  ia  that 
of  1630,  Col.  Agripp.,  6  vols,  fol.— The  JS«cii^<7aia  ia 
found  united  to  moat  editiona  of  the  Poemandor.— > 
The  UtromaHkemstiea  are  found  in  the  aatroaoaucal 
eoUeotion  of  Camerariua,  and  wore  alao  published  aop- 
antelv  by  Hoeecbel,  ArgeiU.,  1697,  8vo.— Tho  tree* 
tiee  ie  tUvoUuionibus  NaUmiatum  waa  edited  \j 
Wolf,  Basil,  1658,  fol.— The  Aphoriema  were  printed 
at  Venice,  1488,  fol.,  with  the  Tetrabiblon  of  Ptole- 
my, and  at  Ulm,  in  1661  and  1674,  in  18mo.— The 
Cyranidae  were  edited  by  Rivinoa  (Bachmann),  lops., 
1688,  8vo,  and  Frmnoof.,  1681,  l9mo.— The  CAm- 
tea/  Treats  waa  printed  at  Loipeic,  1610,  in  8to. 
It  ia  fonnd,  a1ao>  in  the  4th  volqile  of  tha  Tkuknum 
CAtmtcum,  Argtnl.,  1613,  8vo.  (&AStf,  Hist,  Ul 
Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  118.) 

TiiTJBA,  a  city  of  Achaia,  aoothweot  of  iEginm, 
and  near  the  oonfinea  of  Eltai  It  waa  aaid  to  have 
boon  founded  by  Callidaa,  who  came  from  Cmnm  in 
Italy,  or,  according  to  other  accounta,  by  Monalippoa, 
800  of  Mara  and  Tritsa.  It  waa  made  dependant  on 
Patns  by  oedar  of  Aognatna.  lu  remaina  are  gener- 
ally suppoeed  to  corraepond  with  thoee  olioMisd  bv 
oiodon  tnvellera  at  Qoumtmism.  llieee  mine,  urhidi 
are  very  extenaive,  are  aometlmea  called  Si.  iiadraa, 
from  a  chnreh  dedieatod  to  that  apoetle  ia  the  iauBo- 
diate  vieimty.  (Getf,  /<ia.  of  ih/t  Morw,  p.  186.— 
Crtmsr's  Am.  Grua,  foL  8»  p.  76.) 
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pup  849,  col.  2.) 

Tbiton,  I.  ft  ftfeardeity^  tbt  mki,  wcording  to  H»> 
«iod,  of  Neptune  tod  Ampbitrito.  {Tktog.^  990.) 
Xitter  poets  inide  kirn  hie  father's  tnimpeier.  He  was 
also  maltiplied,  end  we  reed  of  Tritooe  in  the  plunU 
dumber.  Like  the  Nereides,  the  Tritons  were  aegr*- 
ded  to  the  fish-fOrm.  Psasaoies  tells  us,  that  the 
woraMi  of  Tanagim,  in  Bctotia,  goiw  into  the  sea  to 
porify  themselves  for  the  orgies  of  Bsochos,  wore, 
while  there,  assailed  by  Triton ;  but,  on  pimying  to 
their  sod,  he  tanqoished  their  persecutor.  Oibeie, 
ho  odcU,  said  that  Triton  used  to  carry  off  the  oattle 
which  were  driven  dOwn  to  the  sea,  wid  to  seise  all 
■mall  veesels,  till  the  Tanagrians  placing  bowls  of 
wine  on  the  shore,  he  drank  of  mo,  and,  beeommg 
nMoxicatod,  threw  hisMolf  down  on  the  shore  to  eloep, 
wheie,  as  he  by,  ft  Tanagrian  cut  off  his  head  with  an 
ftzo.  He  relates  these  legends  to  aceoont  for  the 
itatae  of  Triton  at  Tanagria  being  heedless.  He  then 
•objoins :  **  I  have  seen  another  Triton  among  (he  €a> 
riositiee  of  Che  Romano,  but  it  ia  not  so  laige  as  this 
of  the  Tanatfhana.  The  form  of  the  Tritons  is  this : 
the  hair  of  their  head  resembles  the  psisley  that  grows 
in  marshos,  both  in  coioaf  and  in  ilw  perfect  likeness 
of  one  hair  to  another :  the  rest  of  their  body  is  ro^gh, 
with  SBAsU  soales,  and  is  of  dboot  the  ssme  hardness  as 
the  skin  of  a  fish :  they  have  fisb^Us  tinder  their 
oars ;  their  nostrils  are  those  of  a  man,  but  their  teeth 
are  broader,  and  like  those  of  a  wild  beast ;  their  eyes 
seem  to  me  sxure,  end  their  bands,  fingers,  and  nails 
are  of  the  form  of  the  shells  of  shell  fiw  ;  they  havo, 
instead  of  feet,  fins  under  their  bressu  sad  belly,  like 
those  of  the  norpotse."  (Pautan.,  9,  SO,  2l,--^K€igki- 
'cy't  Mythology  1  p.  345,  teq.y^L  A  river  of  Africa, 
rising  in  Movrnt  Usaleton,  and,  after  forming  in  its 
eouno  the  tw<o  lakes  of  Tfitonis  tad  Libyi,  dischan^ 
ing  its  waters  into  tbe.Syriis  Minor,  near  Tacape.  M 
is  now  the  Oabs» 

TniTONis  or  Teitom,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  in- 
land from  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Mtnerva  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Tritonia  because  she  first  revealed  herself 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake.  (But  consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Minerva,  page  849,  col.  S.)  Near 
the  Triiomi  Pahu  was  the  Liby€  Palm,  Modem 
tnvellers  speak  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake  in  this  quar- 
tar,  divided  in  two  by  a  ford ;  D'AnvtUe  considers 
these  to  be  the  TVitonis  and  Lil^a  Pshis.  The  mod- 
em name  of  die  former  is  Forawn,  and  of  the  latter, 
Bl'Loudeaih.  (Herod.,  4,  lIS.^-PnuMn.,  9,  83.-. 
Ftr^.,^».,  2,  171.— Ife&r,  1,  7.)— II.  An  appelU- 
tion  given  to  Minerva  by  the  poets.  (Virg^  JEn.,  3, 
SSe.-^Oeii,  M^t.,  8,  137.)->III.  An  epithet  some- 
times given  to  the  sacred  olive  at  Athens.  {Stat., 
Syh^  2,  7,  28.) 

TnivtA,  a  somame  givien  to  Diana,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  places  where*  three Yoads  met.  {Vii.  Di- 
ana, and  Hecate.) 

TBmcuM,  a  place  sitnale  among  the  monntcins 
that  sepsrate  Samnium  from  Anulia.  The  little  town 
•f  Triiieo,  which  appears  on  a  height  ftbo<va  the  coarse 
of  the  ancient  Appian  Way,  mdicabss  the  sile  of  this 
plaoe.     (Horai.,  Smi.,  i,  6,  79.) 

TtimrviBOBCH  Ihs&la,  an  island  in  the  small  livev 
Rhenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  where  the 
trinmvirs  Antony,  Lepidns,  and  Augustus,  met  to  di- 
^de  the  Rooian  empiie  «fter  the  oattle  of  Motina. 
{Dio  duo,,  46,  65.) 

TboXoks,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Tboas,  a  distrioi  on  the  iEgean  eeast  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  extending  as  for  south  as  the  pranootory 
of  Lectom,  now  Cope  Baba,  of  which  Troy  was  the 
capital.  The  kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas 
•f  it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  most  have  been  of 
<voi7  limited  eiteat.  Stisbo,  indeed,  through  f  aitiali- 
tv  for  his  Aivooritopoet,  vaks  to  sBkrgn  the  hmits  of 
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Mifli^s  kingdom,  and  BMkes  it  to  havo  ooamtiMd  tbd 
couotry  on  the  coeet  of  the  Propontis  as  far  as  tho 
river  iEsepue,  nesr  Oyticos.  Homer,  however,  names 
many  expressly  as  aUieo  of  the-Trojans  whom  Strabo 
would  wish  to  consider  as  the  iubjtct9  of  Priam.  Tho 
northern  part  of  T^oas  was  termed  Dardania,  from 
Dardanos,  a  city  founded  by  Dardanos,  one  of  the  an* 
cestors  of  Priam.  The  Trojane  were  very  probably 
of  Thracian  origin.    (  VU,  Troj^) 

Tbocmi,  a  people  of  Oalatia,  on  the  side  of  CappO'* 
docia,  and  between  the  Halys  and  the  last-mentioned 
country.  {Poiyb,,  81,  18.— Lis.,  88,  16.— P/m.,  6, 
82.) 

TaoiziNB,  a  city  of  Aigolis,  situate  on  the  Smua 
Saronicus,  near  the  sootMastem  extremity  of  that 
eouBirjr,  and  northeast  of  Hermione.  The  Traieni- 
ans  pnded  themselves  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  their 
city,  which  had  borne  the  several  names  of  Ores,  Al<* 
thepia,  and  Postdonia,  before  it  received  that  of  Tros- 
Bene  from  TroeMa,  the  aon  of  Pelops,  one  of  the  esrii* 
est  sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  vrss  succeeded  by 
Pittheus,  vvboee  daogbter,  maxrying  .dBgeue,  became 
the  mother  of  Theseus.  This  hero  was  boni  at  Tros- 
sene,  where  he  long  resided.  Man  v  of  his  ad  ventures, 
as  well  as  those  of  Pbsdra  and  Hippolytus,  are  re- 
ferred to  this  city  by  the  tragic  poets.  The  Tnezeni- 
ans  could  also  bosst  of  having  cokmized  Myndos  and 
Halicaroassus  m  Garia,  and  nkewiee  the  borough  of 
Spheuus  and  Anaphlystos  in  Attica.  (Hirod.,  7,  90. 
— Pattsan.,  2,  80.)  On  the  arrival  of  the  Hsraclid» 
and  Dorians,  Trcesene  was  occupied  by  their  forces, 
and  became  a  republic  independent  of  AigM,  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tion. {Pauoan,,  I.  c.^ Herod.,  8,  48.)  In  the  Por* 
sian  war,  the  TitBBomans  received  most  of  the  Athe- 
nian fomiliee  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city. 
{Herod.y  8,  41.)  They  sent  five  ships  to  Artemisium 
and  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy- armed  soldiers  to  Plataa 
{Herod.^  8,  1.— lif.,  9,  28);  they  are  also  named 
among  the  confedentes  who  fooeht  at  Mycale.  {He^ 
rod,,  9,  102.)— TVe  harbour  of  Traesene  obuined  the  - 
name  of  Pogon  from  its  shape,  being  bounded  by  a 
carved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  a  beard  {noyt^). 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Damala,  in  a  plain  sitoato  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mounuins,  which  runs  from  the  Saronic 
Gofr  to  that  of  Hermione.  {Cramer* w  Ane.  Groeta, 
vol.  8,  p.  262,  oeqq.)  **This  |flace,"  observes  Sir 
Wm.  Qell,  in  speaking  of  Tranene,  **now  represented 
by  a  mean  village  of  only  forty-five  habitations,  was 
snciently  of  considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of 
the  city  havinff  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length.  Il 
was  probably,  fike  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  of  a  farm 
approaching  to  a  triangle,  having  a  wall  on  the  plain« 
from  the  extremities  of  which  other  fortifications  ran 
up  the  mountain  to  the  Acropolis,  on  a  crs^sy  snd 
detached  summit,  now  very  prettily  spotted  wiu  wild 
olives.'*     (Compare  LtakeU  Morea,  vol  2,  p.  442, 

Stff^.) 

TbooilTjb,  thveo  sanall  islands  near  Samoa,  named 
Psilon,  Argsnnoo,  snd  Sandalion.  {PHn,,  6,  81.) 
Strabo  namea  only  one,  whiah  he  calls  Trogiliom, 
probably  the  same  alluded  to  in  the  Acto  of  the  Apoe- 
tles  (20,  T5). 

TBootUmi  PbohobtobIom,  a  boU  promontorv  of 
Ionia,  neariy  opposite  to  Gape  Poeidium,  in  the  island 
of  Samoa,  and  separsted  from  it  ^y  a  strait  not  mora 
than  seven  itadia  wide.  {Strah,,  ea%.)  The  TrogiU 
um  pfomomory  is  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  in  the  ao* 
count  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Troaa  to  Miletus,  bjr 
Mytilene,  Chios,  and  Samoa.  From  the  latter  island 
they  crossed  over  to  Trogilium,  and  after  remaining 
there,  it  appears,  one  iiigbt,  diey  reached  Miletus  tho 
following  day.  {JLeU,  20,  16.)  The  modem  oamo 
of  this  onmeatovy  is  Cape  Smta  Mono,  ( Onaijwr^ 
uUtft  Jfanar^  ¥oI.  Af  p*  018.) 
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TEOOLODfTA,  tn  appeUation  denotiitt  a  peo|d9  who 
dwelt  in  cavea  {rpwyXtit  a  eave,  and  mu,  to  enter). 
The  anciento  found  Troglodyte*  in  Tariona  paru  of 
the  world,  but  the  name  remained  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  iohabiunta  of  the  western  coaat  of  the  Si- 
nua  Arabicua  in  JSthiopia ;  and  from  them  the  entire 
coaat  took,  wiih  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Troglodytice 
(TpuyAoc^nx^).  It  commenced  to  the  south  of  Ber- 
enice, and  reached  to  the  aouthemmost  extremity  of 
thejulf.     iPUn.,  6,  29.— /i<.,  S,  70.— /<<.,  6,  19.) 

TBoooa  PoMPBiua,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flouriahed 
in  the  time  of  Augustua.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Gallic  family,  to  which  Pompey  the  Great  had  extend- 
ed the  rights  of  Roman  citizenahip,  and  from  him,  in 
all  probability,  the  name  Pompeius  was  derived,  the 
family  name  having  been  Trogua.  The  father  of  the 
historian  was  secretary  to  Julius  Csaar.  {Justin,  43, 
5, 11.)  Trogns  Pompeius  wrote  an  hiatiNricai  work 
in  forty-four  books,  compiled  from  eome  of  the  best 
of  the  ancient  historical  writera.  An  abridgment  of 
this  work  was  made  by  Justinf  and  has  come  down  to 
us ;  but  the  original  work  itself  is  lost.  (Consult  re- 
marka  under  the  article  Justious  I.) 

TftOJA,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  caoital  of  Troaa,  which 
appears  from  Homer  to  have  stood  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander^  on  a  rising 
ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simo'is.  The  Tro- 
jans or  Teocri  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  their  first  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer. 
In  the  reign  of  thta  king  Troy  waa  not  aa  yet  built. 
Dardanoa,  probably  a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the 
island  of  Samothrace  to  the  Teuchan  territory,  re- 
ceived from  Teucer  his  daughter  Baticia  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  hia  kingdom, 
founded  the  city  of  Dardanua,  and  jealled  the  adjacent 
region  Dardania.  Dardanus  had  two  aona,  Ilus  and 
Erichthonius.  Ilus  died  without  issue,  and  waa  auc- 
ceeded  by  Erichthonius,  who  married  Aayoche,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simo'ia,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Troa.  This  last,  on  socceedins  to  the  throne,  called 
the  country  Troas  or  Troja,  and  had  three  aona,  Ilus, 
Asaaracus,  and  Ganymedes.  Una,  having  come  off 
victorious  in  certain  games  at  the  court  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monarch  of  Phrygia,  received  from  the  latter, 
among  other  rewards,  a  dappled  heifer,  and  penniasion 
to  found  a  city  wherever  the  heifer  alwuld  lie  down. 
The  animal,  having  come  to  a  place  called  the  "  hill 
of  Ate"  ('Artf^  ^^)»  lay  down  thereon,  and  here, 
accordingly,  Ilus  founded  his  city,  which  he  called 
Ilium,  and  which  afterward  obtained  alao  the  name  of 
Troy.  {ApoUod,,  3,  12,  1,  ^e^;.)  This  place,  the 
eitadel  of  which  was  called  Pergamus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troas,  and,  during  the  reign  of  La- 
omedott,  the  successor  of  Ilus,  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  which  the  poets  fabled  were  the  work  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  {Vid.  Laomedon.)  During  the  reign 
of  this  laaUmentioned  monarch,  Troy  waa  taken  by 
Herculea,  assisted  by  Telamon,  son  of  ^acna,  but 
was  restored  by  the  victor  to  Priam,  the  son  of  its 
conquered  king.  {Vtd,  Laomedon,  and  Priamns.) 
Priam  reigned  here  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years,  bavioff  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes  under  hia 
■way,  until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laeonia  by  the 
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fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  abuaed  the  hospitality  of  M< 
elaua  by  eanying  off  his  queen  in  his  abaence. 
the  chie£i  of  Greece,  thereupon  combined  their  foreea, 
under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this 
outrage,  aailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and, 
after  a  aiege  of  ten  yeaiSi  took  and  taxed  it  to  the 
ground  (B.C.  1184). 

1.  Legend  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Jnpiter,  seeing  the  earth  overAocked  with  inhabi- 
tanta,  conaolted  with  Themis  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  beat  course  seemed  to  be  a  war  between  Hellaa 
and  Troy;  and  Diaeoid  thflnupou,  by  hia  dinctioDt 


came  Co  the  banquet  of  the  gods  at  the  nopliala  of 
Peleua  and  Theti8,and  flung  down  a  golden  apple,  in- 
scribed •'  The  Apple  for  the  Fair  One'*  (Ty  eaX§  rd 
fi^Xov).  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  claiming  it,  Ju- 
piter directed  Mercury  to  conduct  them  to  Mount  Ida, 
for  the  question  to  be  determined  by  Parisi  the  aon  of 
Priam.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Venoa,  who  had 
promised  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen  in  marriage. 
Venus  then  directed  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  desirad 
her  son  iEneaa  to  be  the  companion  of  hts  adventure. 
The  aoothsaying  Helenoa  and  Cassandra  announced 
in  vain  the  woes  that  were  to  follow ;  the  Teasel  pot 
to  sea,  and  Paris  arrived  at  Lacedamoo,  where  he 
abared  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  the  husband  of 
Helen.  The  Troja/i,  at  the  banquet,  beatowed  gifts  on 
his  fair  hoateaa,  and  ahortly  after  Menelaiia  sailed  to 
Crete,  directing  his  wife  to  entertain  the  goeau  while 
they  stayed.  But  Venoa  caused  Helen  and  Paris  to 
become  mutually  enamoured ;  and  the  piilty  pair,  fill- 
ing the  ship  with  the  property  of  Menelaua,  embark  and 
depart,  accompanied  by  the  aon  of  Anchiaea.  Mene- 
laiia, returning  to  his  home,  consulted  with  hia  bfother 
Agamemnon  about  an  ezpiedition  againat  Troy.  He 
then  repaired  to  Neator  at  Pylos,  and,  goingtfaroogh 
Hellas,  they  assembled  chiefs  for  the  war.  TTiogai- 
eral  place  of  rendeiToua  waa  Aulia  in  Bosotia.  l^m 
this  port  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  proceeded  to 
Troy ;  but,  reaching  Teuthrania,  in  Mysia,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  taking  it  for  the  Troian  territory,  they 
landed  and  ravaged  the  coontiy.  Telephua,  the  mon- 
arch of  the  land,  came  to  oppoae  them,  and  killed 
Theraander,  the  aon  of  Polynicea,  but  waa  himself 
aeverely  wounded  by  Achillea.  Aa  they  were  aailing 
thence,  their  fleet  waa  disperaed  by  a  atorm.  Tele- 
phua,  after  thia,  having,  by  direction  of  an  oracle,  come 
to  Argoe  in  aearch  of  a  cure  for  hia  wound,  ia  healed 
bv  Achillea;  and  undertakea  to  conduct  the  Greeks  to 
Troy.  The  fleet  again  aaaembled  at  Aulia,  where  the 
affair  of  Iphigenia  occurred.  ( Vtd,  Iphigenia.)  The 
wind,  after  the  anger  of  Diana  had  been  appeaaed,  no 
longer  proving  adverse,  the  fleet  made  aail,  and  readied 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  where  Philoctetes  received  a 
wound  from  a  water^anake,  and  the  amell  from  thia 
proving  very  offenaive,  they  carried  him  to  the  isle  of 
Lemnos  and  left  him  there.  <Ktii.Philoctetea.)  When 
the  Achaan  boat  appeared  off  the  coaat  of  Troy,  the 
Troiana  came  down  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  Pio- 
teailaua  fell  by  the  hand  of  Heetof ;  but  Adiillea,  hav- 
ing slain  Cycnua,  the  aon  of  Neptune,  pot  the  enemy 
to  flight.  An  aasault  on  the  city  having  failed,  the 
Greeks  turned  to  ravaging  the  aorroonding  country, 
and  took  several  towns.  Then  followed  a  war  of  ten 
long  yeara,  the  principal  eventa  of  which  have  been 
given  elaewhere.  {Vid.  Achillea,  Chryaea,  Briacia, 
Agamemnon,  Penthesilea,  Memnou,  dec.)  In  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  Ulyaaea  took  Helenus  by  stratagem, 
and,  having,  learned  from  Um  how  Troy  might  be 
captured,  Diomede  waa  aent  to  Lemnoa  to  fettm  Pfai- 
k>ctete8,  who,  being  cored  by  Machaon,  killed  Paris. 
Minerva  then  direct  Epeua  to  conatruct  a  huge  bone 
of  wood ;  and,  the  horae  being  completed,  the  bravest 
warriors  conceal  themaelvea  in  it,  and  the  reat  set  fire 
to  their  tenu  and  sail  awav  to  Tenedoe.  The  Tko- 
jana,  thinking  their  toila  and  dangers  all  over,  break 
down  a  part  of  their  walla,  and,  drawing  the  hone  into 
the  city,  indulge  in  feativity.  There  waa  a  debate 
what  to  do  with  the  horae ;  aome  were  for  throwing  it 
from  the  rock,  othera  for  burning  it,  others  for  con- 
secrating it  to  Minerva.  The  laat  opinion  prevailed, 
and  the  banoueta  were  apread.  Two  vast  serpents 
now  appeared,  and  deatroyed  Laocoon  and  hie  aona ; 
diamayed  by  which  prodigy,  .£neaa  forthwith  retired 
to  Mount  Ida.  Sinon,  &en,  who  had  got  into  the 
city  by  meana  of  a  forged  tale,  raiaed  totchea  as  a 
aignal  to  thoae  at  Tenedoa.  They  xotozn,  the  wai^ 
nan  dttwoDd  ton  the  booe,  and  the  eity  ia  taknk 
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Such  is  the  naintiv*  of  the  IVojtn  war  at  it  appemd 
in  Um  Uiad  cfHamert  in  the  LUtU  Hud,  and  in  the 
Destruetiim  of  Trotfy  by  the  bard  Aretinna.  It  waa 
.  •  aubjeet,  however,  of  all  othera  open  to  variation  and 
additioo,  aa  may  be  aeen,  in  particnlar,  from  the  £neid 
of  Virgil,  and  alao  in  the  other  form  of  the  atory,  which 
made  ^neaa  and  Antenor  to  have  betrayed  Troy  to 
the  Greeka.    {KeightUy's  Mythology,  p.  485»  teqq.) 

2.  How  far  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  ie  credible. 
The  poema  of  Homer  have  made  the  atory  of  the 
Trojan  war  familiar  to  moat  readera  long  before  they 
are  tempted  to  inquire  into  ita  hiatorical  baaia.  It  is, 
conaequeotly,  difficult  to  onier  upon  the  preaent  inqui- 
ry without  aome  prepoaaeaaione  unfavourable  to  an 
impartial  iadgment  Here,  however,  we  mnat  not  be 
deterred  from  atating  our  view  of  the  aubjeet,  by  the 
certainty  that  it  will  appear  to  aoaae  paradozioal,  while 
othera  will  think  that  it  aavoma  of  exoeaaive  credulity. 
The  reality  of  the  aie|[e  of  Troy  haa  aometimea  been 
quealiooea,  we  conceive,  without  aufficient  ground, 
and  againat  aome  atrong  evidence.  According  to  the 
rulea  of  aound  criticiam,  very  cogent  argomonta  ou^t 
to  be  required  to  induce  ua  to  reject  aa  a  mere  fiction 
a  tradition  ao  ancient,  ao  univeraally  received,  ao  defi- 
nite, and  ao  interwoven  with  the  whole  maaa  of  the  na^ 
tiooal  lecoUectiona  aa  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  muat  atill  have  had  aome  adequate  oc- 
casion and  motive ;  and  it  ia  difficult  to  imavine  what 
thia  could  have  been,  unleaa  it  arose  out  of  ue  Greek 
colonies  in  Aaia ;  and  in  thia  caae,  ita  univeraal  recep- 
tion in  Greece  itaelf  ia  not  eaaily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  the  earlieat  among  theae  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy^  claimed 
Agamemnon  aa  their  anceator ;  but.  if  thia  had  aogw 
geated  the  atory  of  hia  victoriea  in  Aaia,  their  aoene 
would' probably  have  been  fixed  in  the  very  region  oc- 
cupied by  hia  deacendaota,  not  in  an  adjacent  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by  thia  first  <i£o- 
lian)  migration  falla  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradi- 
tion of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeka  in  thia  part  of 
Asia.  We  therefore  conceive  it  neceasary  to  adout  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war  aa  a  general  &ct,  but  beyond 
this  we  scarcely  venture  to  proceed  a.aingle  atep.  Ita 
cauae  and  tta  iaaue,  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  con- 
ducted, and  the  partiea  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved 
in  an  obacurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetnta 
We  find  it  impossible  to  sdopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  ita  inherent  improbability, 
and  partly  because  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is 
a  merely  mythological  peraon.  (Ktd.  Helena.)  The 
common  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  haa  indeed 
been  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  ia  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  mannera  of  the  age ;  juat  aa  if  a  pop- 
ular tale,  whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  them.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  ap- 
pears in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the 
character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta.  As 
to  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature  to  observe  that  she  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  snd  Europe,  and  Me- 
dea, all  of  them  peiaooa  who,  on  diatinct  giounda, 
muat  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mythokwy. 
Thia  aoapicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  paiUculais  of  her 
legend;  by  her  birth;  by  her  relation  to  the  Divine 
Twioa,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  been  ooe  of  the 
most  sncient  forms  of  religbn  in  Peloponnesus,  snd 
especially  in  Laconia ;  and  by  the  divine  hpnoura  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere.  {Herod,,  6,  61.— 
Fautan.,  3,  19,  10.— Zi.,  2,  22,  6.— /d.,  2,  32,  7.— 
riut.,  Vit.  Thes.^  a  20,  seq.)  But  a  atiU  atrooger 
reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned 
by  Homer  for  the  Trojan  war  ia,  that  the  same  incident 
recurs  in  another  circle  of  fictione,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
duction of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an  exploit  also  at- 


tiibated  to  Theseus.  This  adventure  of  the  Attie 
hero  aeema  to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  he  in- 
trodncee  ifithra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  the 
Dioscuri  vrere  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica 
when  they  invaded  it  to  recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's 
company  at  Trov.  Theseus,  when  he  came  to  bear 
her  away,  ia  aaid  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  imsge  Iphigenis  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  home  subsequently  from  Scyth* 
ia ;  a  feature  of  the  legend  which  perhape  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Lacedwmonian  worship  to  which  she  be- 
lopgjed.  According  to  snother  traaition,  Helen  waa 
carried  off  by  Idea  and  Lynceus,  the  Messenian  pair 
of  heroes  who  anawer  to  the  Spartan  twins ;  vartar 
tiona  which  seem  to  show  thst  her  abduction  was  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan 
vrar,  but  which  might  eesily  snd  naturally  be  aasociar 
ted  with  that  event  {ThtrhoaWe  History  of  Greece^ 
voL  1,  p.  151,  seqq.) 

3.  Connexion  between  the  Trcjan  War  and  the  Ar-^ 
gonatUic  Expedition, 

If  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  expUin 
the  real  connexion  of  the  events ;  yet  not  eo  ss  to 
be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.  It  haa  been 
elsewhere  observed  (etd.  Aigonsutw,  p.  188,  col.  2^ 
that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  repre* 
sented  aa  connected  with  the  first  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Troy.  This  waa  according  to  the  legend 
which  numbered  Herculea  among  the  Argonauta,  and 
su|>i)osed  him,  on  the  voysce,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Trojsn  king  Laomedon,  who  afterward  defrauded 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fsct,  however,  that 
Trov  waa  taken  and  aaeked  by  Hereules,  is  recognised 
by  Homer ;  and  thus  we  see  it  already  provoking  the 
enmity,  or  temptinff  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeka  in  the 
generation  before  Uie  celebrated  war ;  and  it  may  ea- 
aily be  conceived,  that  if  ita  power  and  opulence  re- 
vived after  this  blow,  it  might  sffain  excite  the  same 
feelings.  The  expedition  of  Hercules  may  indeed 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  earlier  and  aim* 
pier  form  of  the  aame  tradition,  wluch  grew,  at  length, 
into  the  argument  of  the  Iliad ;  for  there  is  a  atrikiog 
resemblance  between  the  two  ware,  not  only  in  the 
eventa,  but  in  the  principal  aoton.  Aa  the  promi- 
nent figurea  in  the  aecond  aiege  are  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  house  of  Mycen« 
and  that  of  the  decide,  ao,  in  the  firsts  the  Argive 
Herculee  is  accompanied  by  the  ^acid  Telamon; 
and  even  the  quanel  and  reconciliation  of  the  allied 
chie£i  are  featurea  common  to  both  traditions.  Nor 
perhapa  ahoold  it  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to 
a  legend  which  waa  early  celebrated  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  ureece,  the  Greek  fleet  aailed  twice  from  Anlis  to 
the  coest  of  Asia.  In  the  first  voysge  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicos,  where  the  army  landed,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Teliq>hua,  king  of  Myaia ;  but, 
on  leaving  the  Myaian  coast,  the  fleet  waa  diaperaed 
by  a  atoira,  and  compelled  to  reaasemble  >at  Aulia. 
There  aeema  to  be  no  reaaon  for  treating  this  either  as 
a  fictitious  episode,  or  ss  a  fact  really  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  diatinct  l^end,  grounded,  tike  that  of  Herou- 
lea,  on  a  aeriea  ofattacu  ^ada  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  the  aake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  aettlementa.  (ThirU 
waWs  History  of  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  153,  seq.) 

^.  Historical  View,  and  Consequences,  of  the  Trojan 
War, 

Aa  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Ilium,  while  the  leading  facta  are  so  uncertsin,  it  must 
clearly  be  hopeleaa  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of 
iu  detaila.  It  aeema  acarcely  neceasary  to  obaerve, 
that  no  more  reliance  can  be  pUced  on  the  eniunan* 
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^aof  dw  Grtdi  foiesB  m  the  Iliad,  Chin  on  &t  odwr 
fwctt  of  the  poem  which  have  •  more  poetical  aapect, 
•apooially  aa  it  appeara  to  be  a  compilation  adapted  to 
«  laCer  eUte  of  thtnga. '  That  the  nomben  of  the  ar- 
aaameet  are,  aa  Tbocydidee  obaerved,  exaggerated  by 
the  poet,  may  easily  be  believed ;  and  perbapa  we  may 
"very  well  diapenae  with  the  hiatorian'a  auppoaition, 
that  a  detachment  waa  employed  in  the  culuvation  of 
the^  Thracian  Cheraoneae.  '«My  father,'*  aaya  the 
•on  of  Hereolea,  in  the  Iliad,  "came  hitlwr  with  no 
BMre  than  aiz  ahipa  and  a  few  men  :  yet  be  laid  Ilium 
iwaate,  and  made  hor  atreeta  deaolate.*'  A  aonriaing 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  efforta  and  success  of  Agv 
memnon,  who,  with  bis  1200  diips  and  100,000  men, 
headed  by  the  flower  of  the  Ghrecian  chivalry,  lay  ten 
yeara  before  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise in  despair,  and  who,  at  laat,  waa  indebted  for 
victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable  turn  of  affsira. 
It  haa  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  first  calamkv, 
the  city  waa  mora  strongly  fortified,  and  rose  rapidly 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam ;  but  thia  auppo- 
aition can  hardly  reconcfle  the  imagination  to  the 
transition  from  the  eiz  ships  of  Hercules  to  the  vast 
host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  no 
difficulty  m  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motivea  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
may  have  drawn  warriora  together  from  most  parts  of 
Greece,  amons  whom  the  southern  and  northern  Ach»- 
ans,  Qflder  Pelopid  and  ^acid  princes,  took  the  lead, 
•nd  tiiat  it  may  thoa  have  deserved  the  character, 
which  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. The  presence  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
each  attended  by  a  small  band,  would  be  aafficient 
both  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  ^e  achievema^  Imd 
to  account  for  the  event.  If  it  were  not  trespassing 
too  far  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  plan  of  the  Gveeks  was  the  same  which  we 
find  frequently  adopted  in  later  timea,  by  invadera 
whose  force  waa  comparatively  weak :  that  the^  for- 
tified themselves  in  a  poet,  from  which  they  continued 
to  annoy  and  distress  the  enemy  till  stratagem  or 
treachery  gave  them  poaaesston  of  the  town. — Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  accom- 
plished its  immediate  object,  it  aeema  to  be  alao  clear 
that  a  TVojan  atate  aurvived  for  a  time  the  fall  of  Ili- 
-om ;  for  an  historian  of  great  antiquity  on  this  subject, 
both  from  his  age  and  hia  country,  Xanthua  the  Lvdi- 
an,  related  that  auch  a  atate  waa  finally  destroyed  by 
the  invaaion  of  the  Phrygtana,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
war.  (Slrab.t  573, 680.)  And  thia  is  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
Neptune  predicting  that  the  posterity  of  ^Eneaa  ahoold 
long  conunae  to  reign  over  the  Troiana  after  the  raoe 
of  Priam  ahould  be  extinct.  To  the  conqoerora  the 
war  ia  represented  aa  no  leaa  diaaatrous  in  ita  remote 
consequences  than  it  was  glorious  in  its  immediate 
issue.  The  rttumt  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey  included 
only  a  small  part,  and  they  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
cal adventwrea.  This  calanritous  result  of  a  auceesa- 
ful  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  an  eaaential  feature 
in  the  legend  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  hia  re- 
turn, was  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Julio,  and  driven 
out  of  hia  course  by  s  furiooe  tempest.  If,  aa  many 
traces  indicate,  the  legend  of  lYoy  grew  op  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeka,  when  newly  aettled  in  the 
land  where  their  forefalhera,  the  heroes  of  a  better 
generation,  had  won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  biow  it  might  take  thia  mel- 
ancholy turn.  The  aiege  of  Troy  waa  the  laat  event 
to  which  the  emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and 
pride.  But  it  was  a  bright  apot,  seen  through -a  long 
"Vista,  checkered  with  manifold  vicissitudea,  laborioua 
•struggles,  and  fatal  revolntiona.  They  had  come  aa 
axiies  and  ootcaau  to. the  ahoret  which  -their  Mcea- 
1900 


Una  had  left  io  conqMBors :  it  aoemed  aa  if  the  je^ 

ouay  of  the  goda  had  been  rouaed  by  the  sreateat 
echievemoot  of  the  Achsana  to  afflict  and  homUe 
them.  The  chanaea  and  auffcriaga  of  aeveral  genoa- 
tiona  were  naturally  crowded  into  a  ahoit  penod  M- 
lowing  the  event  which  was  viewed  as  thadi  cause, 
and  were  repreaented  in  the  adveme  fortune  of  the 
principal  chiefa  of  the  nation.  {TkirlwaiPs  &ttmy 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  teqq.) 

5.  Top9gr9fhy  of  Andent  Troy, 

The  topography  of  Troy,  which  will  alwaya  be  ]&> 
tereating  to  the  claaaical  reader,  haa  been  so  much 
discussM  and  minutely  inquired  into  by  modem  trav- 
ellera  and  antiquariea,  that  no  additional  light  can  be 
expected  to  be  derived  from  eubsequent  researches. 
A  brief  aummaiy  of  what  haa  been  collected  from  the 
different  authora  arho  have  expressly  written  on  the 
subject  will  be  here  preaented  to  the  reader,  refeniag 
the  etudent,  who  ia  aeairoua  of  inveetigatinff  it  mora 
de^ly,  to  the  liat  of  worka  at  the  end  of  thia  article. 
Thia,  the  moat  claaaical  of  all  ianda,  haa  been  so  com- 
pletely trodden  and  examined,  that  it  may  be  tivly  ssid 
that  the  ancient  writera  who  wrote  on  the  aobjeet 
were  much  leaa  aot^uamted  with  the  actual  topograplij 
of  the  Trojan  plam  than  our  beat-inforaea  modem 
travellera.  The  reaearchea  of  these  iateliigont  men 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  great  hiatorical  fiicta  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  Troy,  which  few  pereona,  in- 
deed, either  in  ancient  or  modem  timea,  have  Tentored 
to  queation,  and  thoae  evidently  for  the  poipose  of 
maintaining  a  paradox ;  but  they  have  served  beanii- 
fully  to  ilioetrate  the  nobleat  poem  of  antiqm'ty,  and 
to  bear  witneaa,  with  doe  allowance  for  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, te  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Homer'a  local 
deaeriptiooa.  They  have  proved,  that  aa  in  every  other 
point  lie  waa  the  most  close  and  happy  delineator  ef 
nature,  ao  here  he  haa  atill  copied  her  moat  faithlblly, 
and  haa  taken  hie  deecription  from  ecenea  actually  ex- 
iatlng,  and  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  bia  eyea. 
In  order  that  thia  may  be  proved  to  the  reader'a  aaiis- 
faction,  aa  far  aa  it  ia  poaaibte,  without  an  actus]  is- 
apection  of  the  country,  we  purpose  first  to  lay  before 
him  all  the  general  and  moat  atriking  featurea  in  the 
Homeric  chonrnphy,  and  then  to  illoatrate  them  by 
a  continued  reference  to  modem  travellera  and  anti- 

Suuriaaa.  It  will  be  aeen,  then,  firom  the  Hied,  that  the 
reeka,  having  arrived  on  the  coaat  of  the  HeUespoot, 
and  e£^ted  a  landing,  drew  up  their  veaeela  in  aev- 
eral rowa  on  the  ahore  of  a  email  bay  confined  betweoa 
two  promontoriea.  (iZ.,  14, 80.)  Elsewhere  be  states 
that  Achillea  waa  posted  at  one  extremity  of  the  line, 
and  Ajax  at  the  other.  (i7.,  8,  S84 ;  11,  7.)  He  no- 
where namea  the  two  promontoriea  which  eneloaed  the 
bay  and  the  armament  of  the  Greeka ;  hot  all  writers, 
h(Ah  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  the  auppoaition  that 
these  are  the  capea  Rboeteum  and  Sigeum,  between 
wh»h  tradition  attached  to  diflferent  apota  the  aaoMa 
of  Nanatathmua,  the  port  of  the  Greeka,  and  the  caa^ 
of  the  Greeka.  {Straboy  586.)  According  to  Pliny, 
the  diatance  from  headland  to  headland  waa  thoty  ata- 
dia  (5, 8»).  Strabo  reckoned  aix^  stadia  ftooi  Hho- 
teum  to  Sigevm,  and  the  tomb  of  Achillea  ckMO  to 
the  latter  </.c.) ;  and  theae  diataneee  agree  aufficieotly 
well  vrith  actoal  meaaurementa.  {F\renek  Stretho^  4, 
170,  in  noL)  Conaiderable  changea,  however,  hBv>e 
taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  agee  in  the 
appearanoe  of  the  coast.  The  promontoriea  reoaain, 
but  the  bay  has  been  completely  filled  op  bf  the  de- 
poeite  ef  rivers  and  the  sccumulation  of  aand  and  aoil, 
and  the  ahore  now  preaenta  scarcely  any  indentnre  be- 
tween the  headlanda ;  but  we  are  assured  by  Choiaeul 
Qouffier,  and  othera  who  have  explored  the  ground, 
that  there  ia  aatisfaetory  proof  of  the  sea  having  ad- 
vanced fcnrmerly  some  way  into  the  land  in  thia  dirse- 
tioB.    (?by.  PiU9resqw,S^  S18.--vLeiuU*«  Awia  Mi- 
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nor,  p.  979.)  The  next  great  feetore  to  be  examined 
in  the  Homerie  chorognpby  is  the  poet*a  account  of 
the  riven  which  flowM  in  the  vicinity  of  Trof,  tnd 
discharged  their  waters  into  the  Hellespont  These 
aie  the  Xanthus  or  Scamander,  and  the  Stmois, 
whose  junction  is  especially  alloded  to.  (JR.,  5, 774.) 
And  again  (6,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojans  took  place  in  the  plain 
Jietween  the  two  rivers.  One  of  the  first  questions, 
then,  to  be  considered,  in  reconciling  the  topography 
of  ancient  Troy  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
is  this  :  Are  (here  two  streams  answering  to  Homer's 
description,  which  unite  in  a  plain  at  a  short  distance 
ttom  the  sea,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rhcetean 
and  Sigean  promontories!  To  this  question  it  cer- 
tainly appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  we  must 
xeply  in  the  negative.  There  are  two  streams  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
do  not  meet,  except  in  some  marshes  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  Meniere,  the  Isrger  of  the  two,  which 
aeems  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
smaller  river  partly  flows  into  these  stagnant  pools, 
an^  partly  into  the  sea  near  the  Sigean  cape.  {Choi- 
•etc/  Oeuffier.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Strabo,  or, 
rather,  from  Demetriua,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place ;  for  he  says,  **  The 
Scamander  and  Simois  aovauce,  the  one  towards 
Sigeum,  the  other  towards  Rhosteom,  and,  after  uniting 
their  streams  a  little  above  New  Ilium,  fall  into  the 
sea  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  what  fs  called  the 
Stomalimne"  (597. — Compare  595).  Pliny,  also,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Palftscamander,  evidently  leads  to 
the  notion  that  the  channel  of  that  river  had  under- 
gone a  material  alteration  (5,  83).  The  observations 
of  travellers  aflbrd  likewise  evidences  of  great  changes 
having  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
•treams ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  eommon  chan- 
nel is  yet  to  be  traced,  under  the  name  of  Mendere, 
near  the  pomt  of  Kum-Kale.  The  ancients  them- 
oeives  were  aware  of  considerable  alteration  having 
taken  place  alonff  the  whole  line  of  coast ;  for  Hie- 
ttea  of  Alexandrea  Troas,  a  lady  who  had  written 
much  on  the  Iliad,  affirmed  that  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween New  Ilium  and  the  sea,  which  Strabo  estimates 
at  twelve  stadia,  had  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposite 
(6i96) ;  and  recent  rstearehes  prove  that  their  distance 
is  now  nearfy  double.  {Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  p.  S95.) 
The  great  question,  however,  after  all,  respecting  the 
two  rivers  alluded  to,  and  on  which  the  whole  inquiry 
may  be  said  to  turn,  is.  Which  is  the  Scamander,  and 
which  the  Simois  of  Homer  1  If  we  refer  for  the  so- 
lution of  this  question  to  Pemetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  district,  sppears  to 
have  been  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  it,  we  shall 
find  that  he  looked  upon  the  river  now  called  Mendere 
•a  corresponding  with  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  a 
supposition  which  certainly  derives  support  from  the 
similaritv  of  names  ;  while  he  considered  the  Simo'is 
to  be  the  stream  now  called  Giumhrek-etm,  which 
tinites  with  the  Meniere  near  the  site  of  Palea  Akteki, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Pagus  Iliensium,  and  which 
Demetrius  himself  identified  with  aneient  Troy.  But 
it  has  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modem  writers 
who  have  bestowed  theh^  attention  on  the  subject,  that 
the  similarity  of  names  is  not  a  convincing  reason  in 
Itself,  since  they  have  often  been  known  to  vary ;  and 
that,  after  all,  we  most  refer  to  the  original  account, 
where  we  find  the  charaetsriatics  of  the  two  rivers  de- 
scribed m  a  manner  which  must  eventusilhr  ssttle  the 
whole  question  as  far  as  regards  their  identtty.  A 
tefeience  to  the  IHad  itself  is  Ihe  mora  neceseny,  as 
Demetrius  does  not  sppear  to  have  satisfeetorily  ex- 
plained,  even  to  himself,  certain  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  naturally  arose  from  oomparing  his  system  ot 
topography  witti  that  suggested  by  the  peroMl  of  the 
post.  Now  it  appeals  nooi  nose  than  sns  passsfs 
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that  tike  Simots,  aceofding  to  Homer,  had  ihi  source  in 
Mount  Ida  {H.,  4,  476  ;  18,  t3) ;  and  though,  In  the 
latter  passage,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  the  Sca^ 
mander,  it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  thst  the  sources  of 
that  river  are  so  plainly  described  as  situated  close  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  never  could  be  said  to  rise 
in  the  main  chain,  unless  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.  When  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector 
by  Achilles  beneath  its  vralls  (i7.,  ti,  148),  he  meri- 
tioAs  certain  marks,  which  point  out  the  double  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  the  discovery  of  them  would,  it  seems,  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  not  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
Ttojan  rivers,  but  also,  in  all  probability,  as  to  the  ait-' 
nation  of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  the  poet^ 
must  have  stood  in  the  immediste  vicinity  of  the 
soorces.  It  is  in  tracmff  this  remarkable  and  most  dis' 
tioguishing  feature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modem  research  and  industry  have  been  particularly 
conspieuous,  and  have  enabled  us  to  solve  a  question 
which  the  ancients,  from  the  want  of  similar  informs^ 
tion,  could  never  underatand.  It  is  to  Monsieur  Choi- 
seul  Oooffier  that  the  merit  of  first  discovering  tihe 
sprines  of  the  Scamander  undoubtedly' belongs  ;  and 
thou^  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  not  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  travellers  as  by  himself,  yet,  by  taking  tho 
positive  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  re* 
peatedly  corroborated  the  statement  made  by  the  poet« 
as  wen  as  the  several  experiments  made  bv  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  and  subsequently  by  Dubois  (roy.  Pittf 
307--8.-*Le«l;s*«  Aeia  Minor,  p.  SS3),  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  there  is  very  sufi^- 
cient  foundation  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  thO 
spot  by  Homer.  M.  Choiseul  describes  the  hot  source 
**  as  one  abundant  stream,  which  gushes  out  from  dif- 
ferent chinks  and  spertures  formed  in  an  aneient  struc- 
ture of  stonework.  About  400  yards  higher  up  are 
to  be  seen  some  more  springs,  which  fall  together  into 
a  square  stone  basin,  supported  by  some  long  blocks 
of  granite.  These  limpid  rills,  after  traversing  a 
chafing  little  wood,  unite  with  the  first  sources,  and 
together  form  the  Scamander."  (Vby.  Piu.,  238.) 
The  latter,  whieh  are  the  cold  springs  of  Homef,  ars 
efclied  Kirk  (huxter,  or  the  Forty  Fomttadne,  bjr  tho 
Turks.  (Jbid„%08.)  If  we,  besides,  k>ok  to  the  gen- 
eral  featores  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamandef 
and  the  Simois  of  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  the  for* 
mer  agrees  remaricably  with  the  beautiful  little  river  of 
Bounitrbacki,  which  is  formed  by  the  sources  above  meiH 
tioned,  while  the  rapid  Simois  finds  a  fit  representative 
in  the  impetuous  Meniere-eott,  which  descends  from 
the  summits  of  Glarffsra,  and  fills  its  bed  with  trees  torn 
from  their  roots,  ana  huge  fragments  of  rock.  The  for« 
mer  is  described  as  a  copious,  rapid,  and  clear  streami 
whose  banks  are  spread  with  flowers  and  shaded  with 
various  soru  of  trees.  (77.,  21,  l.-^fb.,  134 ;  8, 467 1 
31, 350.)  According  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  river  of  Bon* 
norbaehi  **  is  never  subject  to  any  increase  ordiminu-' 
tion  ;  its  waters  are  as  pure  and  pellucid  as  ciystal  f 
its  bordeis  ars  covered  with  flowers ;  the  same  sort  of 
trees  and  plants  which  mw  near  it  when  it  was  at* 
tacked  by  Vulcan,  grow  there  still ;  willows,  lote-treesi 
ssh- trees,  and  reeds  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  banks< 
amd  eels  are  still  caught  in  it.'*  {Deeer.  of  Plain  of 
Troy,  p.  ta.-^  Compare  Voy.  Pitt.,  3,  p.  388.)  It 
was  doubtless  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  copiotis-' 
nsss  of  its  stroam  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  th0 
ScaiBSoder  by  Uie  Trojans  {H.,  A,  77.-^Comparo 
^eeh.f  EpieU,  10,  p.  668.)  The  Simois,  on  the  coin 
tiary,  bears  all  the  narks  of  a  mighty  torrent  rushing 
down  from  dm  moontains  with  furious  haste  and  ro« 
sistlsss  foros.  This  is  evident  from  the  address  of  tiis 
Scamendsr  to  his  brother  god,  invoking  his  aid  againK 
Achiftes  (iZ.,  31,  308) ;  and  all  modem  travellers  and 
tspogxaphsrs  cwncnr  in  allowing  that  this  is  prseisslv 
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the  ehancter  of  the  MenderCt  which  ttket  its  rite  in  e 
deep  cave  below  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  a  tortuous  course,  between  steep  and  ciiggY 
banks,  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  in  a  ruggea  bed,  which 
is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  finds  its  way  into  the  plain 
of  Bounarbaeki.  It  is  true,  that  when  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  wrote,  which  is  sOme  years  after  the  defeet  of 
Antiochus  by  the  Romans  {Strab,,  p.  693),  the  ifm- 
dere  certainly  bore  the  name  of  Scamander,  for  he  de- 
scribes the  source  of  that  river  in  Mount  Ida  veiy  ac- 
curately {ap.  StrabOf  p.  602).  I  should  sdmit,  also, 
that  the  Scamander,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (42),  is  the  Men- 
derei  Hellanicus  likewise  was  of  this  opinion  (ap. 
Schol.  7/.,  21,  242) ;  but  this  objection  may  be  fairly 
disposed  of  by  supposing  that  the  name  of  Scamander, 
which  is  certainly  much  oftener  mentioned  in  Homer, 
had,  in  process  of  time,  been  transferred  to  the  river 
whose  course  was  longer,  and  body  of  water  more  con- 
siderable ;  whereas  it  is  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  presented  by  Homer's  description  of 
the  double  sources  of  the  Scamander.  The  question 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  this  way  :  either  we  must 
allow  that  Homer  drew  his  local  descriptions  from  real 
scenes,  or  that  he  only  applied  historical  names  to  fan- 
ciful and  ideal  localities  ;  in  the  latter  case,  all  our  in- 
terest in  the  comparative  topography  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fruitless  task  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  face  of 
things.  But  if  a  striking  resemblance  does  present  it- 
self, we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  to  take  our 
stand  on  that  ground,  and,  without  regarding  any  hy- 
pothesis or  system  which  may  have  been  advanced 
or  framed  in  ancient  times,  to  seek  for  an  appliestion 
of  the  remaining  local  features  traced  in  the  Iliad  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  .Bcunarhaehi. 
Here,  then,  travellers  have  observed,  a  little  above 
these  springs  and  the  village  of  the  same  name,  a  hill 
rising  from  the  plain,  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
site  of  a  large  town,  and,  in  particular,  satisfying  many 
of  the  local  requisites  which  the  Homeric  Troy  most 
have  possessed ;  such  as  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
aea,  and  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation.  Thia 
is  evident  from  the  epitheu  ^tftoeccot  oliretv^,  and 
h^pv6effaa,  which  are  so  constantly  applied  to  it.  If 
we,  besides,  have  a  rock  behind  the  town  answering 
(he  pui^se  of  such  a  citadel  as  the  Pergamua  of  Troy 
is  described  to  have  been,  '*  Uipyoftoc  dKprf"  rising 
precipitously  above  the  city,  and  presenting  a  situation 
of  great  strength,  we  shall  have  all  that  the  nature  of 
ihe  poem,  even  in  its  historical  character,  ought  to  lead 
ua  to  expect  (Compare  Voy.  FUt.,  2,  238,  and  the 
plan  there  given.)  With  respect  to  minor  objects  al- 
luded to  by  Homer  in  the  course  of  his  poem,  auch  as 
the  tombs  or  mounds  of  Ilus,  iEsyetes,  and  Myrina, 
the  Scopie  and  Erineos,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  tq  seek  to  identify,  as  the  French 
topographers  have  somewhat  fancifully  done,  with  pres- 
ent appearances.  It  is  certain  that  such  indications 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  since  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Ilium,  who  slso  pretended  that  their  town  stood  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  they  could  show, 
close  to  their  walls,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty. (Sirabo,  599.)  With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  brought  affainst  the  aitoation  hiere  as- 
signed to  ancient  Troy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  flight  of  Hector  to  have  taken  place 
round  the  walls,  as  the  poet  has  represented  it,  since 
the  heiflhto  of  BijunariMcki  are  skirted  to  the  northeast 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Mendere^  which 
iMves  no  room  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  along  its 
banka,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedlv  correct  of  wose 
commentators  and  critica  who  think  that  we  oo^ht  not 
to  take  the  words  of  the  poet  in  the  sense  which  has 
commonly  been  assigned  to  them,  but  that  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Hector  and  Achilles  nn  only  lovnd 
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that  portion  of  the  city  which  froots  the  plaiii  firora 
the  Scaan  gates  to  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  and 
back  again.  {Voy.  Pitt.,  2,  p.  288-40.->L<;  CAcm- 
lier'9  VttcriptUm  of  Plain  of  Troy^  p.  136. — LeaU's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  304.)  The  difficulty  in  that  case  wiU 
be  satisfactorily  removed,  and  there  will  then  remain, 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  to  the  system  which 
recognises  the  hill  of  Bounarbaeki  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  and  which  oas  been 
almost  universally  embraced  by  modem  travellers  and 
scholars.  {Cramer^*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  89,  se^q.) 
—The  student  who  is  desirous  of  investigatinff  the 
Trojan  question  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  uie  f<3low- 
ing  works  on  this  subject :  A  comparative  View  of  the 
ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Troad,  by  Biobert 
Woody  subjoined  to  his  essay  on  the  Genius  and  Wri- 
tings of  Homer. — Description  of  the  Plain  of  TroMf 
by  M.  Chevalier,  Edinlmrgrh,  4to,  1791  (Dalaell's 
translation). — ^Tbe  same  work  in  German,.!^  Heyne, 
with  notes. — Le  Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade, 
Paris,  8vo,  1802.— Observations  on  the  Topography 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  by  James  RemieU,  London,  1814, 
^io.^Chandler's  History  of  BiwoMfr  Troy,  London, 
1802,  4to.  —  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Greet,  par 
Choiseul  Goujfier.-^GelTs  Topography  of  Tray,  fol., 
London,  1904.~-Clarke*s  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  234,se9f ., 
ed.  London. — Leake's  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  ch. 
6. — HMouse*s  Journey,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  seqq. — £dtii- 
burgh  Review,  vol.  6,  p.  257,  seqq.  —  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  9,  p.  170,  swq.  —  Maclaren^s  Disoertation 
on  ihe  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  London, 
1822,  8vo.— 7Hnf«r*«  Tour  to  the  Levant,  voL  3,  p. 
222,  seqq.  —  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  viUage,  in 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Memphia.  The  name 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  a  conuption,  on  the  jrart 
of  the  Greeks,  of  so,me  Egyptian  appeliataoB.  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  a  fabulous  tradition  thai  it  was 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives,  settled  here  by 
Menelaiis.  (Strabo,  808.)  In  its  vicinity  was  the 
Mons  Tro'icus,  where  were  quarries  whence  the  sloaes 
for  the  Pyramids  were  obtained. 

TboIlus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecnba,  alain  by 
Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another 
leffeed,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Hecuba.  ( Tsetz. 
adLyeophr.,  207.^ Eudocia,  p.  404,  in  the  latter  of 
whom  ircuddc  must  be  supplied,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  text  altered.)  Troilus  was  remarkable  for  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  diflferently  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Diet.  Cret,,  4,  9. 
— iljina  Fabr.,  ad  loc.-^Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1,  478.) 

TaopHONlas,  according  to  the  common  account,  a 
celebrated  architect,  son  of  Eiginus,  king  of  Orchom- 
enus  in  Bosotia.  The  legend  relating  to  hira  is  as 
follows :  When  Eiginus  had  been  overcome  by  Her- 
cules, his  aflhirs  fellinto  so  reduced  a  sute,  that,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  them,  he  abstained  from  OMtrhnooy. 
As  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wished  to  have  a  family ; 
and,  going 'to  Delphi,  he  consulted  the  god,  who  gave 
him,  in  oracular  phrase,  the  prudent  advice  to  many  a 
young  wife.  {Pausan.,  9,  37,  3.)  Erginns  accord- 
ingly, following  the  counsel  of  the  Pythia,  married 
ai»  had  two  sons,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  though 
some  said  Apdlo  was  the  father  of  the  former.  They 
became  distinguished  architects,  and  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Selphii  and  a  treasury  for  King  Hjiiene. 
{Hom.,  H.  in  Apollo,  118.)  In  the  wall  of  thia  last 
they  placed  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
taken  out ;  and  they,  by  thia  means,  from  time  to  time 
purloined  the  treasure.  This  smazed  Hyrieua :  for  hie 
locks  and  seals  were  untouched,  and  yet  his  wealth 
continually  diminished.  At  length  he  set  a  tnp  for 
the  thief,  and  Agamedes  waa  caught.  Trophonioe.  un- 
able to  extricate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  foond,  he 
would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  discover  his  aeeom- 
plice,  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  ofil  TropAooiae 
hinwelf  ie  said  to  have  been  shortly  aftcrwaid  swal- 
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lowed  op  by  Um  eardL  (P«iiJ«ii.>  L  t.)  A< 
to  Pindar,  wben  they  had  finiahed  tha  temple  of  BeJ 
phi,  they  asked  a  rewazd  of  Uie  god.  Ho  promiaed  to 
gi?e  it  on  the  aeventh  day,  deairiog  them,  meanwhile, 
to  live  cheerful  and  happy.  On  the  aeventh  day  they 
died  in  their  aleep.  (Aiui.,  ap.  Pint.,  de  Cent. — Op., 
Tol.  7,  p.  335,  ed.  HuUen.)  There  waa  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Trophoniaa  at  Lebadea  in  Bcsotia.  Boriiur 
a  great  drought,  the  Boeotiana  were,  it  ia  aaid,  diroeted 
by  the  god  at  Delphi  to  aeek  aid  of  Trophoniua  in  Leb- 
adea. They  came  thither,  but  could  find  no  oracle ; 
one  of  them,  howoTer,  happening  to  aee  a  awarm  of 
beea,  they  followed  them  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 
proved  to  be  the  place  eooght.  {Pmuan.,  9,  40.) 
The  writer  just  quoted  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  consulting  thia  oracle,  from  hia  own  personal 
obeervation  (9, 39).  After  going  through  certain  cer^ 
monies,  the  individual  who  sought  to  inquire  into  fu- 
turity was  conducted  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth  resem- 
bling an  oven,  and  a  ladder  was  furnished  htm  by  which 
to  descend.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  chaam, 
he  lay  down  on  the  ground  in  a  cwtain  posture,  and 
waa  immediatoly  drawn  within  a  cavern,  aa  if  hurried 
away  by  the  vortex  of  a  most  rapid  river.  Then  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  which  he  waa  in  quest.  In 
aome  cases  this  waa  ffiven  to  the  applicants  through 
the  medium  of  the  sight ;  at  others  through  the  hear- 
ing ;  but  all  returned  through  the  same  opening,  and 
walked  backward  as  they  returned.  It  is  e  common 
notion,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  modem  works, 
Uiat  a  visiter  to  the  cave  of  Txophoniua  never  smiled 
after  hia  return.  The  language  of  Pauaanias,  however, 
ezpreasly  disprovea  this ;  for  he  observee  that  aftor- 
ward  the  person  recovers  the  uae  of  hia  reaaon,  and 
laughs  JQst  the  same  as  before  {i^rrepov  fdvroi  ra  re 
uMa  obdev  n  ^poviaei  fulov  ij  wp&repov,  xtd  yiXuc 
knavtiaiv  ol).  It  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  me- 
phitic  vapours,  and  perhapa  aome  violence  from  the 
priests,  which  the  applicant  encouotored  in  hia  descent, 
might  seriously  anect  his  conetitution,  and  render 
him  melancholy ;  and  tbua  Ariatophanea  ationgly  ex- 
presses torror  by  an  observation  in  the  Clooda  (v.  607), 
which  became  proverbial,  <5f  dedooc*  iyu  'Emtv  icar- 
a^aivuv  Ctantp  k^  Tfto^uv'wu.  One  man,  indeed,  is 
noticed  by  Aihencus  (14^  p.  614,  a),  who  did  not  re- 
cover his  power  of  smiling  until  aaaiated  by  another 
oracle.  Parmeniscua  of  Metapontum,  finding  himself 
thus  wofuily  dispirited,  went  to  I)eh>hi  for  a  remedy, 
and  Apollo  answered  that  he  would  find  a  cure  if  he 
resorted  to  his  (Apollo's)  mother.  The  hypochondriac 
interpreted  this  reaponse  aa  relating  to  hia  own  native 
country ;  but,  on  being  diaappointed  in  hia  hope  there, 
be  sought  relief  in  traveliiog.  Touching  by  accident  at 
Deloa,  he  entered  a  tomple  of  Latona;  and,  unexpected- 
ly caating  his  eyes  upon  a  statue  of  that  floddeaa 
(Apollo's  mother)  most  grotesquely  sculptured,  he  burst 
into  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter. — Of  other  recorded 
descents  into  the  cave  of  Trophoniua,  that  of  Timer- 
chus,  described  by  Plutarch  {De  SocrtUis  Geitto.-— 
Op.,  vol.  8,  p.  332,  ed.  Reiske),  ia  dismissed  by  the 
writer  himself  aa  a  mere  fable  {i  fth  Tiftof^ov  fie&do^ 
nitoq).  That  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  {fkdottrat.^ 
Vit.  ApoUon,,  4,  8)  waa  an  irruption,  not  a  legitimate 
viait.  The  impostor  appears  to  have  bullied  the  prieata, 
and  to  have  done  exactly  aoeording  to  hia  pleaaure  both 
above  and  below  ground.  {Eiieycl.  Metrtmol.^  pt.  86, 
p.  664.) — Trophoniua  waa  named  Zeoa-Tropbonioa, 
that  is,  tbe  Nouritking  or  SuaUumng  Zona  or  Jupiter 
(from  rp^,  "  to  rumrUh'^).  He  ia  probably  a  deity 
of  the  Pelaagian  timea,  a  giver  of  food  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  hence  worahipped  in  a  caven.  Ag- 
amedee  (the  Thoughtful  or  Provident)  ia,  perhape, 
only  another  title  of  the  aame  being ;  and  aa  corn  waa 
preserved  in  under-ground  treaaories  or  granariea,  the 
brothera  may  in  one  aenae  have  been  the  builders,  in 
another  the  plonderera  of  theae  receptadea.    {MulUr, 


Ordbni.,  p.  196,  150,  tofq.,  %i%.'^StftJ^49i,^ 
Iav.,  46,  S7.) — The  same  trick  related  above  in  the 
case  of  Hyrieus,  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  on 
Aogeaa,  king  of  Elia,  by  Trophoniua,  the  slepgon  of 
Agamedea,  the  Arcadian  architect.  (CAanue,  ep. 
ScM.  ad  Arutoph.,  iV«^.,,S09.)  It  also  formed  an 
episode  in  the  Telegonia ;  and  there  is  likewiae  a  very 
atrong  aimilarity  between  it  and  the  legend  related  by 
Herodotna  of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampeinitus  (2, 12.1 ). 
Valckenaer  thinks  that  the  story  waa  of  Egyptian  origini 
and  that  aome  Greek  traoaferrad  it  from  the  peges  of 
Herodotus  to  Trophonius  and  Agamedea  {Ytuck.  ad 
Berod,,  I.  c.)  Ilgen  adopta  the  aame  opinion  (ad  Hom^i 
Hymn.^  p.  804).  Bahr  alao  coincidee  in  thia  view  of 
the  aubject,  and  refera  the  legend  at  once  to  early 
egricultore.  {BOhry  Etcurs.,  7,  ad  Hered,,  I.  c,  vol. 
1.  p.  912.)  On  the  other  hand,  Miiller  {Orchom.,  p. 
97)  conaiders  the  fable  as  of  Grecian  origin,  and  makee 
it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  prieato  of  Egypt  at  a 
later  day.  (Compare  Buttnumn^  Die  Minya  der  di' 
tesUn  ZeU.-^Mythdf^.,  vol.  2,  p.  208|  teqq,)  The 
opinion  of  Valckeoaer,  however,  ia  undoubtedly  tho 
true  one. 

Taos,  son  of  ErichthoQins  and  grandson  of  Darda« 
nua.  He  married  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Seaman^ 
der,  by  whom  he  had  Una,  Assaracue,  and  (^nyme^ 
dea.  He  gave  the  name  of  Troja  to  the  adjacent  coun^ 
tiy.    (ApoUod,,  8,  12,  2.— Ftd.  Troja.) 

Tboss^lom,  a  town  of  Etroria,  to  the  weat  of  Fe^ 
tentinum,  some  remaina  of  which  have  been  discovered 
at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  TVo99o.  Pliny 
telle  us  that  thia  town,  having  been  taken  by  cavaky 
alone,  the  Roman  horae  or  equUeff  obtained,  from  that 
cireumatance,  the  name  of  TroasulL  {PHn.,  33,  2.— 
(compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Troasuli.) 

TavPHioDOBua,  a  Greek  poet  auppoeed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  waa 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  of  hia  history  nothing  is  known. 
Tryphiodorus  wrote  a  poem  under  the  tHie  of  Maroi* 
thomaca  (Mapa^4>yicuca),  another  styled  koB^  'Ifnrodd" 
fiHQUf ;  a  Upogrammatic  Odyssey ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  doatruction  of  Troy,  atyled  'IXwv  iXuaif.  The 
laat  is  the  only  one  of  hia  productions  which  baa 
reached  ua.  It  ia  in  681  versea,  and  appears  rather 
to  be  tbe  arvument  of  aome  larger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  peroape  intended  at  one  time  to  write.  The 
Lipogrammatic  Odyasey  had  thia  name  given  to  it 
from  a  peculiar  piece  of  affectation  by  which  it  waa 
marked.  The  poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted 
himself,  in  each  of  hia  twenty-four  hooka,  the  uae  ol 
a  particular  letter  of  the  alphabet  Euatathiua,  how- 
ever, atotea  that  the  letter  £  waa  banished  from  the 
entire  poem.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  on  the 
destruction  of  Troy  is  perhaps  that  of  Wernicke, 
Lip9.,  1819,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Northmore  ia  alao 
a  good  one,  Caniah,,  1791, 8vo,  and  Land,,  1804, 8vo. 
{SchoU,  Hist.  LU,  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  112.) 

TaypBo,  a  mmmarian  of  Alexandrea  in  the  age 
of  Augoatoa.  We  have  aome  worka  of  hia  remaining, 
one  entitled  IIo^^  A«^«wv,  and  another  Uepi  Tp&iruv. 
The  beat  edition  of  theae  two  ia  given  in  tne  Jllfif#eiiifi 
CriHcum  (vol.  1,  p.  32,  teqq.). 

ToBifEO,  Q.  JSlivs,  a  Roman  conaol,  aon-in-law 
of  Paolua,  the  conqueror  of  Peraeoa.  He  ia  celebrated 
for  hia  integrity.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberoa,  with  their 
wivea  and  children,  lived  in  a  email  booae,  and  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  handa.  The  firat 
piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the  house  of  Tubero 
was  a  small  cup  which  hia  father-in-law  preaented  to 
him  after  he  had  conqaered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TuBOKBo,  two  tewna  of  Africa,  catted  Major  and 
Minor.  The  firat  waa  aituate  directly  to  the  south  of 
Tunis,  and  appeara  to  be  now  Tubemok  ;  the  latter 
waa  aouthweat  of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagnidaa,  and  ie 
aaid  to  retain  the  ancient  name.    (PUn.y  5,  4.) 
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Tvo0A«  PuOTivt,  a  ikund  of  Hone«  «m1 
He  and  Vuias  were  ordered  by  Aiiguetiie  to  rense 
the  JSneid  eAer  Virnre  death.    (Ttd.  Viigilioe.) 

TuoBB,  a  town  of  Umhria,  norihweit  of  Spoletium, 
and  near  the  Tiber.  It  was  origioaUj  one  of  the  most 
imoortant  citiee  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  its  worship 
of  Mars.  Ito  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  strength.  It  is  now  ToU  (St/.  Jud., 
4,  2iX^2d.,  464.— CnHiMr't  Ane.  luly,  toL  1,  p. 
»73.) 

TouNot,  a  people  of  Gaol,  reckoned  among  the 
HelYetii  by  some,  but  more  coiiectly  their  neigh- 
boors,  and  of  Germanic  origin.  (C««.,  B.  O.,  1,  6.) 
The  modem  StuhUngen  is  thoo^^t  to  prsserre  tracee 
of  their  name.    {Oberim,  ud  C«t.,  /.  c.) 

TollLl,  I.  a  daughter  of  Senrios  Tullios,  king  of 
Rome.  She  msrriea  Ttrquin  the  Proad  after  she  had 
made  away  with  her  first  husband,  Anns  Tarqttinios. 
CVid.  SerriQs  TulUos.)— II.  A  daogfater  of  Cicero  by 
Tereotia.  She  was  three  times  married.  Her  first 
husband,  Cains  Piso,  died  a  short  time  before  Cicero's 
return  from  exile.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  she 
was  msrried  to  a  second  husband,  Furius  Crassipea, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  patrician  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. She  was  afterward  ditorced  from  this  secoml 
husband,  and  united  to  P.  Comelins  Dolabella.  The 
life  and  character,  however,  of  this  Ust-meotioned  in- 
dividual proved  so  contrary  to  the  manners  and  tem- 
per both  of  Cicero  and  his  daughter,  that  a  divorce 
ensued  in  this  case  also.  Cicero  entertained  the  deep- 
est affection  for  this  his  favourite  child,  and  her  deato, 
at  the  age  of  32,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  bitter- 
est sorrow.  (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Cicero, 
page  346,  column  2.)— Ccslius  Rhodiginus  tells  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  Siztus  IV.  there  was  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
Ciceio,  the  body  of  a  woman  whose  hair  was  dressed 
up  in  network  of  gold,  and  which,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  TuUis*  It  was 
quite  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices  as  to 
have  suffered  no  injury  from  time ;  yet,  when  it  was 
removed  into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  thrse  days. 
But  this  was  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time,  which,  for  want  of  authority  to 
support  it,  soon  vanished  of  itself ;  for  no  inscription 
waa  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  has  it  been  men- 
tioned by  an^F  other  author  that  there  was  any  sepul- 
chre of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cal.  Rhod*, 
Lect,  AfUiq.t  3,  ^^.^MiddUUnC*  life  of  Cicero,  voL 
2,  p.  149,  tn  nol.) 

ToLLiA  Lax,  I.  de  Senatih  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  690,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  libera  It- 
gaiio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should  hold  it  no 
mora  than  one  year.  Such  senators  as  had  a  Ubera 
UgaXio  travelled  through  the  provinces  without  any 
expense,  as  if  they  were  en^>loyed  in  the  afiaira  of 
the  state.— II.  Another,  de  AmoUut  by  the  same,  the 
aame  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years  before 
he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  glsdi- 
ators,  unless  that  task  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Ambihu  wero  punished 
with  the  aqwt  et  igtnt  interdietio  for  ten  years,  and 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Caipurnian  law.  (Dio  Can,^  37, 29. 
— Ctc.,  pro  Mwr.y  32,  oeq^,) 

TobLUNUK,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  pubtie 
prison  at  Rome.  The  prison  waa  originally  built  by 
Ancua  Marcios,  and  waa  afterward  enlarged  by  Serviua 
TuUiua,  whenoe  that  part  of  it  which  wee  under 
ground,  and  built  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tol- 
fianum.  The  full  expression  is  T^^liaM^lm  roimr,  from 
its  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak ;  afterward, 
however,  they  wei*  built  of  stone.  {SaU,^  Cat,,  55.) 
This  duitteon  now  serves  as  a  sobterranean  chapel  to 
a  smallohoreh  built  on  the  apot,  called  Sen  PiOro  in 
CarcerCf  in  eommemontion  of  St.  Peter,  who  i»  sup- 
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posed  to  hsTe  been  coDfined  thste.  Itsonly« 
when  a  dungeon,  was  throuoh  the  arched  roof;  new, 
however,  thwe  is  a  door  in  the  side  walL  **  Notwilh* 
standing  the  change,"  observes  Eustace,  '*  it  has  stiU 
a  most  appalling  appearance."  {Class,  ToaVf  veL  I, 
p.  366,  Loud,  sd.) 

T0U.0S  HosTiLias,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  and  sac- 
cesser  of  Noma.  An  interregnum  followed  the  death 
of  the  last-mentioned  monarch.  At  length  TuUno 
Hoetilios,  a  man  of  Latin  extraction,  waa  efaosen  by 
the CMTkB;  and  his  election  having  been  saBelioned  by 
the  auspices,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  submitted  to 
the  eomiiia  etiriata  the  laws  which  conferred  vpoo 
him  full  regal  power.  The  new  king  was  more  deal* 
rous  of  mihtary  ronown  than  of  the  less  daxsling  fame 
which  may  be  gained  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
An  opportunity  was  soon  offered  for  indulging  hw  war* 
like  disposition.  Plundering  incursions  had  been  made 
into  each  other's  territories  by  the  boiderers  of  tim 
two  sUtes  of  Rome  and  Alba.  Both  nations  sent 
ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  demand  redress. 
The  Romsn  ambassadors  had  private  orders  ftom  Tul- 
lus  to  be  peremptory  in  their  demands,  and  to  limil 
their  stay  within  tM  stated  period  of  thirty  daya. 
They  did  so,  and,  receiving  no  immediate  satiafaction, 
roturned  to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Tnlhie  amneed 
the  Alban  embassy  by  shows  and  banquets,  till,  wbsD 
they  opened  their  commission,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  answer  that  they  had  already  in  vain  sooght  redress 
from  Alba,  and  that  now  they  most  prepare  for  the 
events  of  a  war,  the  blame  of  originating  which  wee 
chargeable  upon  them.  Under  the  command  of  Clu- 
ilius,  the  Albana  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Rome^ 
and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  the  ci^.  Then 
Cluilius  died,  and  the  Albans  elected  Mettiue  Fufsthu 
in  his  stead.  TuUus  Hoetilius,  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  now  drow  near  the  Albana.  But,  when  the  two 
armies  wera  ready  for  a  general  engagement,  Mettios, 
the  Alban  general,  propraed  to  save  the  effasion  of 
blood  by  committing  the  fortune  of  the  vrar  to  the 
valour  of  certain  champions  selected  iiom  either  eide. 
To  this  proposition  TuUus  agreed ;  and  the  effair  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place.  {Vid.  Horatioe 
II.)  After  the  termination  of  tnis  memorable  coonbat, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  which  had  been  enter- 
ed into  between  the  Romans  and  Albana,  the  latter 
wero  unwillinff  to  forfeit  their  national  independence 
without  an  additional  struggle.  This,  however,  they 
were  desirous  to  avoid  provoking  single-handed.  They 
accordingly  encouraged  the  people  of  Fideus  to  n- 
volt,  by  giving  them  secret  promises  of  assistance. 
Tttllos  Hoetilius  immediately  levied  a  Roman  amy, 
and  summoned  the  Albans  to  his  aid.  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Mettiue  Fufetins  endeavoored  to  net  a 
treacherous  part,  but  wanted  courage  and  decision  te 
fulfil  his  own  perfidious  pledge,  and,  on  the  norrow, 
was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Roman  king.  {Vid. 
Mettius  Fufetins.)  After  the  pnnisbmeot  of  Mettiue, 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  raaed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  Albab  people  nmoved  to  Rome,  te  pre- 
vent the  poesibility  of  future  strifo.  Not  only  the 
walls  of  AJba,  but  every  human  habitation,  was  totallv 
demoliahed,  and  the  temples  of  the  gode  alone  left 
standing  in  solitary  majesty  amid  the  ruins.  But, 
though  Tulius  had  thua  pot  an  end  to  the  eeperate 
exiatence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  ite  inhabitanta  to 
slavery.  He  asslgiied  them  hebitataona  en  the  Gslkn 
Hill,  which  had  formeriy,  so  said  the  legend,  been 
possessed  by  the  followers  of  Ovlee  Yibenaa.  Soon 
after  theee  events,  Tulius  mode  war  unon  the  Sabinee, 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  eoeae  time  doobtful  encenn- 
ter,  asain  obtained  the  victoiy.  Another  war  areee 
with  the  confederate  towne  of  Latinm,  who  began  to 
dread  the  growing  povrer  of  Rome  after  the  deecnie- 
tionefAlba.  lie  Latin  war  terminated  withoot  any 
by  either  petty; 
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•lUanee  wat  formed  between  the  Romeiu  and  the  Lat- 
ins. TuUqs  had  now  leisure  to  direct  bis  attention  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  equal 
\j  excel.  The  only  pablic  works  ascribed  to  him 
were  the  enclosing  of  a  apace  for  the  Comitia,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  boilding  of  a  Curia,  or 
senate-house.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  reign  his  mind 
was  disturbed  by  prodigies,  indicating  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  for  religion  ne^eoted  and  temples  left  des- 
olate. A  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  accents  of  a  supernatu- 
ral voice  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  consecrated 
summit  of  the  hill.  A  plague  swept  away  numbera 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  himself  sickened ; 
and,  from  having  been  neglectful  of  religion,  became 
the  slave  of  superstitious  terrors.  In  vain  did  he  sup- 
plicate the  gods.  He  had  disregarded  them  in  the 
dsys  of  his  prosperity,  and  in  his  adversity  no  deity 
regarded  his  prayers  or  sent  relief.  In  his  despair  he 
inresomed  to  use  the  divinations  of  Noms,  by  the  rites 
of  Jupiter  Elicius  {vid.  Elicius) ;  but  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  the  oflfended  sods,  by 
which  Tullus  himself  and  his  whole  hoosehold  were 
smitten  and  consumed.  Another  account,  however, 
ascribed  his  death  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  aasassi- 
aation  on  the  part  of  Ancns  Marcius,  who  could  not 
brook  that  he,  a  descendant  of  Numa,  shoald  be  kept 
from  the  throne  by  a  man  of  private  origin.  Such  is 
the  legend  of  Tullus  Hostilios.  This  monarch  is  said 
to  have  reigned  two-and-thirty  yean.  (Lie.,  1,  88, 
9€qq. — Dion,  Hal.t  8,  I,  seqq.^^HtthermgtotCi  Hi9» 
tory  ofRomty  p.  13,  9eqq.)-^AM  the  reigns  of  Romn- 
his  snd  Numa  represent  the  establishment  of  two  of 
the  tribes  or  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, so  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilios  seems  to  compre- 
hend the  development  of  the  third  tribe,  or  Loceres. 
To  him,  as  to  Romulus  and  Numa,  is  ascribed  a  di- 
vision of  lands,  by  which  portions  were  assigned  to 
the  needy  citizens,  who^  as  yet,  possessed  no  property 
in  the  soil.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Lnceres 
had  hitherto  held  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  not  as  common  proprietors  of  the  public  domain, 
bnt  as  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  state,  which  would 
be  represented  in  the  person  of  the  king.  That  the 
distribution  of  Tullus  Hostilios  effected  Vba  third  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  connected  with  the 
assignment  of  ground  for  building  on  the  Cielisn 
Mount,  and  the  enclosure  of  that  part  of  the  city  with- 
in one  line  of  fortification  with  the  older  town,  if 
there  is  any  weight  in  the  arguments  that  are  adduced 
to  show  that  the  town  on  the  CsBlian  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Luceres.  From  the  circumstance  that 
Hostilins  himself  dwelt  there,  and  that  he  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Latin  town  Medullia  {Dion.  Hal.,  8, 
1),  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  himself  was  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  Luceres,  as  Romulus  to  the 
Ramnes,  and  Numa  to  the  Titienses.  {Malden'f 
History  of  Rome,  p.  127,  teq.) 

Toft«s  (TiJvjyf,  ffTO^),  a  city  of  Africa,  southwest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  being,  according  to  Polybius 
(14,  10),  only  120  sUdia  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Peotineer  table,  however,  gives  the  distance  more 
correctly  at  ten  miles.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Tunis.  Diodo- 
ms  Siculus  calls  it  *'  White  Tunis,'*  perhaps  from  the 
chalky  cliffs  that  lie  around  it  when  viewed  from  the 
sea.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  262.) 

TvivaRi,  a  German  tribe,  probably  the  aame  with 
the  Adoatici  of  Cesar,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the 
Rhine.  They  became  subsequently  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Germania  Inferior.  {Toe,,  Germ.,  %.^-Amm. 
Mare.,  15,  II.) 

ToBDCTiNt,  a  people  of  Betica  in  Spain,  in  the 
southeastern  part.  They  extended  along  the  coaat, 
from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastuli  Pceni,  and  their  territory 
was  fiuned  for  its  beaaty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of 


the  ancient  writes  was  considered  the  most  ikrooied 
spot  oh  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too,  Stnbo  places  the 
Elysian  fields  of  Homer.  This  district,  besides  being 
very  productive,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
snd  lucrative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  inte- 
rior, by  means  of  the  Bvtis,  which  traversed  it. 
{Polyh.,  84,  9.— Lie.,  21,  6.— /i.,  84,  48.) 

Toan&Li,  a  people  of  B«tiea  in  Spain,  sitoate  to 
the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Toidetani.  (Mela,  8, 
l.^Pim.,  8,  1.— K  ibid.,  A,  20.) 

Tonus,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  £de- 
tani,  near  Valentia;  now  the  GuadaUmar.  (Mela, 
2,  16.— P/tn.,  3,  3.) 

ToRNoa,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  l)sonns,  kh^ 
of  Apulia,  and  Venilia,  a  nymph  who  waa  sister  to 
AmsU,  the  wife  of  Latinos.  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  the  arrival  of  ^ne^ 
as  deprived  him  of  his  intended  bride,  and  in  the  war 
which  took  place  between  the  Latina  and  the  Trojans 
Tumus  waa  alain  by  i£neas.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  56, 


ttoNBs,  I.  a  people  in  the  mterior  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  whose  territory  answers  to  the  modem  7ot»- 
raine,  (Amm.  Mare^  16,  11.— Tw.,  iitm.,  3,  41.) 
— II.  A  German  tribe,  aettled  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Heaae,  according  to  Mannert. 

TuKBis,  I.  HAiTNitlLis,  s  Small  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  below  Thapaos.  From  this  Hsnnibal  took 
his  departure  for  Asia,  when  he  ^as  banished  by  his 
faetioua  and  nngrateful  countrjrmen  ftom  Carthage. 
It  is  now  MahdiA-^lL  Stratonis,  the  previoos  name 
of  Ceaarea,  on  the  coast  of  Palesthie.  (Vid,  C«s- 
area.) 

Tusd,  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria.    (  Vid.  Hetmria.) 

TuacoLlivoH,  the  name  of  Cicero's  villa  near  Tns* 
enlom,  and  where  the  scene  of  his  Tuscnlan  Dispnta- 
tions  is  laid.    {Vid,  Cicero,  p.  847,  col.  8.) 

ToscuLOH,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridse  of  hills  which  forms  the  continnation  of  the 
Alban  Meant,  and  above  the  modem  town  of  Fraseatu 
The  nnmerons  remaina  of  the  ancient  place  still  bMt 
the  name  of  U  Toseuio.  According  to  bionysiua  (10, 
80)  and  Joeephus  {Bell.  Jud„  18,  8),  it  waa  distant 
abont  one  hundred  atadia  irom  Rome,  or  twelve  miles 
and  a  half.  Hie  foundation  of  Tosculom  is  ascribed 
to  Telegonos,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulyases.  {Ovid, 
Fast.,  3, 91.— K,  4,  91.— jProperi.,  2.  35.— fifi/.  Ital, 
7,  691.)  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable of  the  Latin  cities  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Tarqnin,  ainee  that  prince  is  said  to  have  aought  the 
alliance  of  Octavius  Manlius,  chief  of  Tusculom,  and 
to  have  given  him  hia  daughter  in  marriage.  (lite., 
1,  49.)  By  this  measure  Tarqnm  secured  the  co- 
operation of  almost  all  the  Latin  cities  in  his  subse- 
Joent  attempta  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  lost.— « 
n  the  second  Punic  war  Tusculum  successfully  r»* 
sisted  the  atUck  of  Hannibal.— This  pisce  could  boast 
of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  several  of 
the  Fabn,  dec.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  the  biMiuty  of 
Its  situstion,  os  welt  as  the  salubrity  of  iu  climate, 
made  it  a  favourite  summer  residence  with  Uie  wealthy 
Romans.  Strabo,  who  has  given  os  a  very  accurate 
description  of  its  position,  says  that,  on  the  side  to« 
wards  Rome,  the  mils  of  Tusculom  were  covered  with 
plantations  snd  palaces,  the  effect  of  which  was  most 
striking.  {Strah.,  239.)  Of  these  villas  none  csn  be 
more  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  Cicero.  {Vid. 
Tusculanum.)  Lucullus  alio  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardens  at  thia  place.  Horace  likewise  alludes 
to  a  villa  of  Macenas  here.  iCramer^s  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

TuscuM  Mark,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  tho 
coast  of  Etmria,  called  also  Tyrrhenum  Mare  snd 
Mare  ht/enun. 

TrlvA,  a  citv  of  Cappadocia,  atrongly  fortified  b^ 
uttun  tnd  art,  lying  oo  the  main  road  to  Cilieia  and 
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Sjria,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taorot.  Stnbo  mjb 
it  was  built  on  what  wai  called  the  causeway  of  Semir- 
amis.  {Strt^y  637.)  Cellarius  is  of  opinion  that 
the  town  called  Dana  by  Xenopbon,  in  the  Anabasis 
(1,  2,  20),  should  be  identified  with  Tyana  {Geogr. 
AnHq.,  voL  2,  p.  291),  and  this  supposition  has  great 
probability  to  reconunend  it. — The  Greeks,  always  led 
£y  a  simiUrity  of  name  to  connect  the  origin  of  cities 
with  their  fables,  pretended  that  it  owed  its  foundation 
to  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  his 
parsuit  thither  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  {Arrian^ 
reripl.  Enx.<,  p.  6.)  From  him  it  was  called  Thoana, 
and  aderwaid  Tuana.  {Steph.  Byz.,  «.  v.  Tvava.) 
Tyana  was  the  native  city  of  the  impostor  Apollonius. 
At  a  later  period  it  became  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  and  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda. 
iGreg,  Naz,,  Ejnst.,  33.~/<i.,  Grot,,  20,  p.  355.) 
This  took  place  in  the  reion  of  Valens.  lu  capture 
by  the  Saracens  is  recorded  by  Codrenus  (p.  477). 
The  modem  Ketck-hissar,  near  the  foot  of  the  central 
chain  of  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  Pass,  is  thought  to 
correspond  to  the  ancient  city.  Captain  Kinneir,  in 
one  of  his  ioumeya,  found  eonaiderable  ruins  here. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  stqq.) 

Tyanitis,  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Cappa- 
docia, near  the  range  of  Taurus.  Its  capital  was 
Tyana,  from  which  it  derived  ita  name.    (  Via,  Tyana.) 

Ttbris.     Vid.  Tiberis. 

TycHB,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides.  {Hesiod,  7%., 
860.)  ~II.  A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
tained a  temple  of  Fortune  (Tvrv)t  whence  the  name. 
(Cfc.,  Verr.,  4.  63.) 

TvpBua  (two  syllables),  a  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
Calydon.  He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidental 
munler  of  one  pf  his  friends,  and  found  a  aafe  asylum  in 
the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daugh- 
ter, De'iphyle,  he  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to 
place  hia  son-in-law  Polynicea  on  the  throne  of  Tbebea, 
Tydeus  undertook  to  announce  the  war  to  Eteocles, 
wno  usurped  the  crown.    The  reception  he  met  with 

Sovoked  his  resentment ;  he  challenged  Eteocles'  snd 
I  principal  chieftains,  and  worsted  them  in  conflict. 
On  leaving  Thebes  and  entering  upon  his  way  home, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  of  the  foe,  purposely 
pUmted  to  destroy  him,  and  he  alew  all  but  one,  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
peven  chiefa  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the 
Theban  war  he  signalised  his  valour  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  fbef  till  he  was 
lit  last  mortally  wounded  by  Melanippua.  As  he  lay 
expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  medicine 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal  (BoecAy/.,  ap,  Sckol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.t  Av,,  1686) ;  but  Amphiaraus,  who  hated  him  as 
»  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what  the  goddeas 
was  about,  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippua,  whom  Ty- 
deus, though  wounded,  had  alain,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and  devoured  the 
brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld  her  aid.  Hia 
remains  were  intened  at  Arcjoa,  where  a  monuifient, 
paid  to  be  hia,  was  still  seen  m  the  sge  of  Pausanias. 
CHom.,  n.,  4,  366,  Mcqq.-^ApoUod.,  1,  8,  8.— iE«cA., 
S^t.  C.  Tkeb.,  372,  seqq.,  ed.  SchoUf.—Pausan., 
9f  18.) 

TypfPXB,  a  patronymic  of  Piomedes,  aa  son  of  Ty- 
deus.   {Virg.,  JEn,,  h  lOl.^Horat.,  Od.,  1, 16,  20.) 

Ttlos,  aa  island  in  the  S'mus  Persicus,  on  the 
Anbian  poast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose  coasta  has 
fender^  it  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
stance still  contributes  to  its  renown  under  the  name 
of  Bakraim,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.  (Ptol. 
^Tkeophroit..  Hist.  Plant.,  4,  9.— -Jd.  ihid.,  6,  6.) 

TYNDAafoj^,  a  patronymic  of  the  children  of  Tyn- 
dsrus,  as  Caator,  Pollux,  Hslen,  dec. 

TrMoXxis*  I.  a  patrppymic  pf  Helen,  at  daughter 
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of  Tyndarus.  (Ftr^.,  JEn.,  2,  669.)— IL  A  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  southwest  of  Messana. 
It  was  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  became  in 
time  an  important  city.  A  part  of  the  ancient  site  has 
been  inundated  by  the  sea.    (Ltv.,  36,  2.) 

TYNPlaos,  a  son  of  CEbalos  and  Goigophone.  He 
was  king  of  Lacedsmon,  and  married  ihe  celebrated 
Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  Philonoe,  dec.,  and 
who  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen  by  Ju- 
piter.    ( Vid.  Leda,  Castor,  Pollux,  Clyteronestra,  &c.) 

Typhosus  (three  syllables^  a  monstrous  giant,  who 
warred  against  the  gods.    {Vid.  Typhon.) 

Ttphon  or  TvpHAON,  a  monstrous  gisnt,  whom 
Earth,  enraged  at  the  destruction  of  her  previous  giant- 
progeny,  brought  forth  to  contand  with  the  gods.  The 
stature  of  this  being  reached  the  sky ;  fire  flaabed  from 
hia  eyes ;  he  burled  glowing  rocks,  with  loud  cries 
and  hissing,  against  heaven,  and  flame  and  atorm  rush- 
ed from  his  mouth.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to 
Esypt,  and  concealed  themselvea  under  the  form  of 
dilerent  animals.  Jupiter  at  last,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, overcame  him,  and  placed  him  beneath  ^Etna,  or, 
as  others  said,  in  the  Palus  Serbonis,  or  "  Serbooian 
bog."  {Find.,  Pylh.,  1, 29,  seq.-^Id.,  fragm.  Epimk., 
5.— iE*c&.,  Prom.  F.,  361,  seqq.-^ApoU.  JtJiod.,  2, 
1215.) — ^Typhon  is  the  same  apparendy  with  l^pboeus, 
though  Hesiod  makea a  difference  between  them.  Their 
names  come  from  rv^, "  to  smoke,**  and  they  are  evi- 
dently personiflcations  of  storms  and  volcanic  erupliona. 
Tvpbon  is  made  the  sire  of  the  Chimera,  Echidna,  and 
other  monsters.  The  Greeks  gave  his  name  to  the 
Egyptian  demon  Baby,  the  opponent  of  Osiris.— -The 
flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bungling  attempt  at 
connecting  the  Greek  niythology  with  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  that  country.  This  change  of  form  on  their 
part  was  related  by  Pindar.  {Porph.,  de  Abst.,  3,  p. 
^l.-^Keightlej/'s  Mythology,  p.  263.) 

TyrannIon,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  intimate 
with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was  Theophrastos, 
and  he  received  that  of  Tyrannion  from  his  austerity  to 
his  pupils.  He  was  taken  by  LucoUus,  and  reatored 
to  his  liberty  by  Mursna.  Tyrannion  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  taught  with  considerable  success.  He 
had  access  to  the  library  of  Apellicon  of  Teos  when 
brought  to  Rome,  and  from  him  copies  of  Aristotle*s 
works  were  obtained  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  (  Vid. 
Apellicon,) 

Tyeas.     Vid.  Danastus. 

Tyros,  a  city  of  Phosnicia.    (  Vid.  Tyrua.) 

Tyrrhbni.     Vid.  Etruria. 

Tyrrhrnuk  Mabb,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  liea  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  also  called 
Inferum,  as  waahing  the  lower  shore  of  the  peninsula. 
{Vid.  Italia.) 

Tyrtjbus,  a  celebrated  poet  of  antiquity.  Hia  age 
is  determined  by  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  which 
he  bore  a  part.  If,  with  Pausanias,  this  war  is  placed 
between  685  and  668  B.C.,  Tyrtsus  would  fall  at  the 
same  time  as,  or  even  earlier  than,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  mentioned  by  Callinus ; 
and  we  should  then  expect  to  find  that  lyrteus,  and 
not  Callinus,  was  considered  by  the  ancienta  as  the 
originator  of  the  elegy.  As,  however,  the  reverse  is 
the  fact,  this  reason  may  be  added  to  others  for  think- 
inff  that  the  second  Messenian  war  did  not  take  place 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
period  at  which  Callinus  flourished.  We  certainly  do 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writers, 
that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  lame  schoolmaster  at  Athens,  sent 
out  of  insolence  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartans^ 
who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  had  applied  to  them 
for  a  leader  in  the  Messenian  war.  So  much  of  this 
account,  however,  may  be  received  as  true,  that  Tyr- 
taus  came  from  Attica  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  the 
place  of  his  abode  being,  according  to  a  precise  state- 
meptf  AphidniD,  ao  Att^oiap  town,  which  is  placed  by 
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the  lesendf  aboat  the  Diotenri  in  Teiy  etrly  eounerion 
with  Ijt*j.)ia.  In  all  probability,  hit  lamenesa  was 
only  a  saiirical  allaaion  to  his  use  of  the  elegiac  meas- 
ure, or  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  the  lat- 
ter being  shorter  by  a  foot  than  the  former. — Tyrtsna 
came  to  the  Lacedttmoeians  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  only  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by 
the  boldness  of  Aristomenes  and  the  desperate  cour- 
age of  the  Messenians,  but  when  the  sute  was  also 
rent  with  internal  discord.  In  this  condition  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  Tyrtaos  composed  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  elegies,  which,  from  its  subject, 
was  called  Ewnomia,  that  is,  **  Justice"  or  **  Good 
Government"  (also  Pditeia^  or  '*  the  Constitution'*), 
fiat  the  Eunomia  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  first 
elegy  in  which  TyrtBus  stimulated  the  Lacedsmoni- 
nns  to  a  bold  defence  against  the  Messenians.  Ex- 
hortations to  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  many  elegies,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing 
epirit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  was  the  duty 
and  the  honour  of  bravery  impressed  on  the  youth  of 
n  nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of  language, 
by  such  natural  and  touching  motives.  That  these 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartana  knew  how  to  value  them,  is  proved  by  the 
constant  use  msde  of  them  in  the  military  expeditiona. 
When  the  Spartana  were  on  a  campaign,  it  waa  their 
custom,  after  the  eveninff  meal,  wnen  the  pean  had 
been  sung  in  honour  of  Sm  gods,  to  recite  these  ele- 
gies. On  these  occasions  the  whole  mass  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
repeatinff  the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject. The  successful  competitor  then  received  from 
the  polemarch  or  commander  a  larger  portion  of  meat 
than  the  others,  a  distinction  suitable  to  the  simple 
taste  of  the  Spartans.  This  kind  of  recitstion  was  so 
well  adapted  to  the  elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Tyrtaus  himself  first  published  his  elegies  in  this  man- 
Ber.  The  elegies  of  Tyrtaus,  however,  wen  never 
Bung  on  the  march  of  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  itself; 
for  these  occasions  a  strain  of  another  kind  was  com- 
posed by  the  same  poet,  namely,  the  anapsstic  march- 
es. {MuUer,  Hut.  Or.  Ui.,  p.  1 10,  ae^^.)— We  have 
eeveral  fragmenta  remaining  of  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaus. 
They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  address- 
ed to  Doriana,  and  are  full  of  enthusisstic  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  anapcatie  marches,  on  the  other  band 
(jUXfi  itokefuar^pia)^  wera  written  in  Doric.  Of  these 
only  a  single  fragment  has  come  down  to  oa. — ^The 
best  editions  of  Tyrtsos  aro  that  of  Klotz,  j^emtf, 
1764, 8vo,  and  that  coouined  in  Gaisford*s  Poeta  Mi- 
fUfrcM  Graci,  vol.  1,  p.  429,  teqg.) 

Tybus  or  Tybos,  a  veryancient  city  of  Phmnicia, 
built  by  the  Sidonians.  "The  strong  city  of  Tsor"  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (19, 29),  and  its  situa- 
tion is  specified  as  being  between  '*  great  Zidon**  and 
Achzib.  Yet  learned  men  have  contended  that  in 
Joshua's  time  Tyra  waa  not  built.  Homer,  it  has  been 
remarked,  never  speaks  of  Tyro,  but  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  Joeephns  states  that  Tyro  was  built  not  above  240 
years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A.M.  2760,  two  hundred  years  after  Joshua.  That 
there  waa  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  aeeinff  that,  in  the  roign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyro ;  and  we  appro* 
hend  that  the  Scriptura  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  iu  having  had  an  existence  beforo  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is  Jo- 
sephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his  au- 
thority on  such  s  point  very  important.  There  was 
Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyrus  on  the  Continent,  or  Pato- 
Tyras ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned  writen 
that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after  the  invaaion 
of  Nebnchadnessar.  But  this  last  aupposition  is  not 
merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Jose- 
phoa,  but  18  scarcely  ncoocilabke  with  the  language  of 


the jnopheta  Isaiah  and  Esekiel,  who  both  seem  to  speak 
of  Tyrees  an  isle,  (hauih,  28, 2, 6.— £zeA.,  26, 17.— 
Jd, ,  27, 8.— Jtf .,  26, 2.)  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantageoua  poaition  of  the  isle  would  be  altogether  neg- 
lected by  a  maritime  people.  The  coast  would,  in- 
deed, first  be  occupied,  and  the  fortified  city  mention* 
ed  in  the  book  of  Joshua  wss  in  all  probability  on  the 
Continent ;  but,  aa  the  commercial  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  port  increased,  the  island  would  naturally 
be  inhabited,  and  it  must  have  been  considered  as  the 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that 
the  Tynans  retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  ancient  city  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that, 
till  that  time,  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  its  be- 
ing much  built  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  when,  at 
length,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  found  it  so 
im^verished  as  to  afford  him  no  compensation  for  hia 
labour.  {Ezek.,  29,  18,  ttgq.)  The  chief  edifices 
were  at  all  eventa  on  the  mainland,  and  to  these  the 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  atrictiv  apply.  Pale-Tynia 
never  roee  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldean  con* 
<^ueror,  and  the  Macedonian  completed  its  destruc- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  time  destroyed,  though  it 
afterward  recovered  from  the  effecta  of  its  invasion. — 
Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  consisted  of  the  fortified 
city,  which  commanded  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
coast,  and  of  the  port  which  was  **  strong  in  the  sea.** 
On  that  aide  it  had  little  to  fear  from  invaders,  as  the 
Tyrians  were  lords  of  the  sea ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
does  not  appear  that  its  Chaldean  conqueror  ventured 
upon  a  maritime  assault.  Josephus,  indeed,  states 
that  Sabnaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  msde  wsr  against 
the  l^rians  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  manned  by  800 
rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  but  twelve  ships,  yet  they 
obtained  the  victory,  dispersing  the  Assyrian  fleet,  and 
taking  600  prisonen.  Salmaneser  then  returned  to 
Nineveh,  leaving  his  land- forces  before  Tyre,  where 
they  remained  for  ^ye  years,  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.  (JosspA.,  Ant.,  9,  14.)  Thia  expedition  is 
sopposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  about  A.M.  3287,  or  717  B.C.  It  must 
have  been  about  thia  period,  or  a  fewyears  earlier,  that 
Isaiah  delivered  hia  oracle  against  Ty'^*  ^^  which  he 
specifically  declaied  that  it  should  be  destroyed,  not 
by  the  power  which  then  threatened  it,  but  by  the  Chal- 
deana,  a  people  "  formeriy  of  no  account."  (IroiaA, 
23, 13.)  The  more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
after,  B.C.  688,  almost  immediately  before  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ia  said 
to  have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  not 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity,  B.C. 
673,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according 
to  Joaephua,  after  ite  foundation.  Its  destruction, 
then,  must  have  been  entire ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
pu^  to  the  sword  or  led  into  captivity,  the  walls  were 
raied  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  '*  a  terror"  and 
a  deaolation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  reason  as- 
si^ed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  for  the  punishment  of 
this  proud  city  is  iU  exultation  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem :  **  I  aball  be  repleniahed,  now  she  ia  laid 
waate"  (26,  3).  This  clearly  indicates  that  ito  over- 
throw was  posterior  to  that  event;  and  if  we  take  die 
aeventy  yeara  during  which  it  was  predicted  by  Isaiah 
(23,  16)  that  Tyre  ehoold  be  forgotten,  to  denote  a 
definite  term  (which  seems  the  most  natural  sense), 
we  may  conclude  that  it  waa  not  rebuilt  till  the  ssme 
number  of  yean  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  oontinental  city,  remained, 
however,  in  ruina  up  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
mvaaion.  Inaular  Tyre  had  then  risen  to  be  a  city  of 
very  conaidenble  wealth  and  political  importance; 
and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumphant.  According  to 
Pliny  (9,  36),  it  was  19  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
cluding Old  Tyre,  bat  without  it  about  four.    It  waa 
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fte  nbbifbof  OH  Tyre,  ihirtjr  fwlonfi  ^S,  thU  np- 
plied  DiftteruU  far  the  giganuc  mole  consUructed  by 
Aleunder,  of  300  feQ(  ia  breadth,  eztending  all  the 
w«y  from  the  contioent  to  the  ialand,  a  diataoce  of  three 
floarten  of  a  mile.  The  aea  that  formerly  sepanted 
them  waa  ahallow  near  the  abore,  but  lowaida  the  iaU 
wid  it  ia  aaid  to  have  beeo  three  fathoma  in  depth. 
The  cauaeway  haa  probably  been  enlarged  by  the  aand 
thrown  up  by  the  aea,  which  now  coven  the  aorfaee 
of  the  iatnmna.  Tyre  waa  taken  by  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  after  a  aiege  of  eight  months,  B.C.  333, 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  ita  deatrvction 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  consequently,  about  one  hun- 
4red  and  aevent^  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Though 
now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  totally  deatroyed, 
since,  only  thirty  yean  aAer,  it  waa  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  Alexander's  suoceasora.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tigonus  invested  and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  montha, 
at  the  ezpiretion  of  which  it  waa  compelled  to  aunen* 
der,  and  received  a  garrison  of  hia  troopa  for  ita  de* 
fence.  About  three  yean  after  it  was  invested  by 
PomPOT  in  person,  and,  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  garri- 
eon,  fell  into  hia  handa.  Ita  history  ia,  after  this  period, 
identified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the  apoatoUc  age  it 
9eema  to  have  regained  aome  measure  of  ita  ancient 
charaeter  aa  a  tnding  town ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  touching 
bere  on  one  occaaion,  in  hia  way  back  from  Macedonia, 
found  a  number  of  Christian  believere,  with  whom  he 
•pent  a  week ;  so  that  the  gospel  must  early  have  beeo 
preached  to  the  Tyrians.  (Ads,  31,  3.)  Joaejp^ua, 
m  apeaking  of  the  city  of  Zabulon  aa  oi  adminble 
beauty,  aaya  that  iu  houses  were  built  like  tboae  in 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Beiytus.  Strabo  alao  apeaka  ot 
the  loftineaa  and  beauty  of  the  buildinm.  In  eceleaii 
aatical  history  it  ia  distinguished  aa  theniat  vchbiahop* 
yic  under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  ahared  the< 
fate  of  the  country  in  the  Saracen  invasion  in  the  be< 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  reconquered 
by  the  crusaden  in  the  twelfth,  and  formed  a  royal 
doinain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  aa  well  as  an 
aiehiepianopal  aee.  William  of  Tvra,  the  weU-knnwn 
bialorian,  an  IJnglishniaQ,  waa  the  fint  aiohbishop. 
to  1389  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saraoeoa,  the  Chiistiana 
being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  effeeta.  When 
Iha  sultan  Selim  divided  9yria  into  pachalica^  Tyre, 
fihich  had  pf ehably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depreasion 
if  commeren,  waa  merged  in  the  territoiy  oi  Sidon. 
In  1766  it  waa  taken  poaseaaion  of  bv  the  Motounliea, 
who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it,  on  the  land 
aide,  with  a  wall  twenty  ieet  high.  The  wnll  waa 
ftandin^  but  the  repaire  had  fiooe  to  ruin,  at.  the  time 
of  Volney*a  visit  (1784).  He  noticed,  howevoE^  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  chuKh  mentioned  by  MaandieU, 
togethor  with  aome  columna  of  red  grenite,  of  a  apfr- 
ciea  unknown  in  Syria,  which  Djiezzar  Pacha  wanted 
to  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find  no  engineen  able  to 
ificomplaah  it.  It  vrea  iX  that,  tine  a  misenblo  vii. 
lege :  Ita  exporu  consisted  of  %  few  s«cka  of  corn  and  of 
cotton ;  and  the  only  morchant  of  whioh  it  conld  boaai 
mpB  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the  aervice  of  the  French  iac« 
tory  at  Sidon,  who  oooJd  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It 
ia  only  within  the  paat  half  century  that  it  haa 
once  more  begun  to  lift  up  iu  head  ftom  the  duet. 
(Modem  TnmiUr,  pA,  3,  p.  46,  «s^.> 

TyaoBoa,  «  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  W  froaa  the 
noast.  below  Tuina  Hannibalis.  It  ia  auppoaed  to 
ooincide  aa  to  position  with  the  modem  el- Jem.  (Pie/. 
^4m.»  SivfU  jM»  4/r »  «•  86»  76.— Plt»^  6^  4.) 


Vaooa.    Fid,  VagiL 

Yacojii,  a  people  at  tho  north  of  Spain,  oatnpyingk 
l^ording  to  Mannart,  what  ia  now  tluB  greater  part  of 
YalMoUd,  Leon,  PaUnei^  and  die proTioceorTWft 
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Vaoojia,  i  goddeea  wonhippad  piineipally  by  the 
Sabinea,  but  ako  by  the  Latins.  According  to  some 
aulhoritiea  ahe  was  identical  with  Victoria,  and  the 
L^  Cutilia  waa  sacred  to  her.  {Amob.,  8,  p.  113, 
tfd.  SUweck.-^Sp^Mgemberg,  De  Vet,  LaJL  JUL  Do- 
vuet,,  p.  47.)  Othen  made  her  analogoua  to  Ditna, 
Ceres,  or  Minerva.  Thia  last  was  VM  opinion  of 
Varro.  {Sehnfl,  ud  HortU,,  £pist„  1,  10,  49.)  Her 
name  apparently  cornea  from  Mce,  the  reason  of 
which  etymology  ia  given  as  follows  by  Vano :  ''quod 
eo  maxime  hi  geudeiU  qiki  sapieniiee  vetiU."  ( Verro, 
ap.  Sckol.,  I  e.) 

VADindNis  LiCUB,  a  lake  of  Etruria,  whoae  waters 
were  aulphureeua.  It  ibnnerly  exiated  close  to  Bsj^ 
eamo,  but  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  ruahea.  {Sen- 
eea,  JVo^.  Hist,  Quast.,  3,  36.-^P/tn.,  3,  86.)  This 
lake  is  celebnted  in  the  history  of  Rome  for  haviog 
witneeaed  the  toul  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Ro- 
mans, A.U.C.  444^  a  defeat  so  decisive  that  they  never 
could  recover  from  ita  effects.  {Lhyj  9,  89.)  An- 
other battle  waa  aoaito  fought  here  by  the  Etruscant, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gaula,  againat  the  Romant, 
with  the  same  ill  anceeaa.  iPdyl.,  3,  UO.^Flor.,  1, 
13.) 

Vaoa,  aometimea,  but  improperly,  written  Vaccs,  t 
town  of  Afirica,  weat  of  Carthage,  on  the  river  Rubri- 
catna,  and  celebnted  among  the  African  and  Numid- 
ian  eitiea  lor « ita  extenaive  traffic.  D'Anville  sod 
Bwbid  du  Bocage  recogniae  traces  of  the  ancient  nams 
in  the  modern  m^'o  or  Bej0,  in  the  diathct  of  Tunis. 
{SfM„  Jug.,  47.— .Si/.  JUd.,  3,  359.) 

Vaobni,  or,  ipore  correctly,  Vaoibiiiii,  a  people  of 
Idguria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  near  ths 
angle  formed  b^  the  separetion  of  the  Apennines 
and  Alpa.  Their  name,  aa  D'Anville  oheenres,  is  aiill 
apperaot  in  that  of  Ktoseno.  Their  capital  was  Aa- 
guata  Yagiennorum,  now  Vieo,  aooorduig  to  D'An- 
viUe,  hot  more  cenectly  Bene^  according  to  Doraodl 
{SiL  Jkd.^  8,  607.-nPti».,  8,  6.— Cr«iiMr*«  Andad 
JUif,  vol.  1,  p.  37.) 

VabIlis,  tae  western  arm  of  the  Rhine,  now  the 
WMi.    (C«r.«  4,  lO.^Toc.,  Ami.,  8,  8.) 

YALiNa,  Flatlm,  an  emperor  of  the  Eaat  Hia 
biognphy  will  be  given  in  eonjunetion  with  that  of  his 
brothel  VAlentinian  I.    ( Vid.  ValoAtininnne  I.) 

ValwitU,  I.  a  eecret  and  hallowed  name  of  Roms^ 
(Pun.,  8,  6.^id.  iM.,  38,  3.--&r«.  ad  JSn.,  1, 
38a.)-^II.  A  city  of  the  Stgovellauni  or  Segalauni,  in 
Gallia  Narbonenaia,  now  Yakwe,  (Plin.,  8,  4.)  It 
lay  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Rhodanus,  above  Alba 
Aoenela.— JU.  A  city  of  Mauritania  TIngitana,  nortb 
of  Volubile  Oppidum,  and  aouth  of  Lixoro,  aituate  on 
the  river  Subur.  It  waa  also  called  Baaasa,  sad  is 
now  Afafneni.  (Pirn-,  6,  1.) — IV.  A  province  of 
Britain,  in  what  ia  now  Scotland,  conquered  in  ibs 
time  of  Yalentinian  from  the  Picto  and  Seats,  and 
fbnned  by  Theodosina  into  a  province.  {Amrn.  Men., 
38,  8.>^Y.  A  city  of  the  Edetani  or  ContesUni,  ia 
Hiapania  Tamconenais,  neu  the  mouth  of  the  Tuaia. 
It  waa  taken  and  aacked  by  Pompey,  hot  waa  after* 
ward  colenited  and  became  an  important  place.  It  ii 
now  Faiajatn.— YI.  or  Yibo  YalenUa.  {Vid,  Hippo- 
ninm.) 

YAifiwriNiIiffira,  I.  the  fint  ef  the  nanae,  a  man  of 
modeiato  rank,  and  bom  at  Cibule  in  Hungary,  waa 
made  eaaperai  by  the  army,  being,  at  the  time  of  Jori- 
an*a  death,  the  eominander  of  the  body-guard.  He  aa- 
sociated  with  himaelf  Yaleaa,  hie  brother,  and,  afiei 
aome  time,  Oratiao,  hie  son,  who,  at  eight  years  old, 
waa  presented  to  the  army  wearing  a  purple  robe. 
Yaleos  fixiM  hia  court  at  Constantinople,  Yalentiniai 
himaelf  repaued  lo  Milan.  Sooo  after  the  acceeaioa 
of  tbsae  eoiperon,  both  the  Weat  and  Eaat  were  dis- 
turbed nearly  at  the  aame  time ;  the  former  by  an 
ioniption  of  the  Alemanm  into  Gaul,  the  latter  by  tbs 
qf  PiPooQpina^  who»  pretending  *  proaiw 
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•f  Jolian  U»t  k«  would  letTt  him  btir  af  dm  Attpin^ 
was  Mluted  Aogaatas  by  the  multituda  at  CooataiiKi- 
nople ;  and,  having  b«en  ioinad  by  the  letfioM  Mot 
against  him  by  VaTana,  raducad  Thrace,  BiuiyDia*  and 
the  Hellespoat.  Deserted  by  his  foUowan  in  Phrygia, 
he  fled  into  the  rooaotaios,  was  taken  alive,  broa|{ht 
bound  before  Valens,  and,  being  sentenced  lo  be  tied 
by  the  legs  to  two  trees  that  wars  forcibly  bent  to  the 
ground,  was  torn  asonder  by  theii  recoil  (A.P.  366). 
le  Aleoianni  defeated  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul, 
killing  the  commanders,  the  counts  Chariatto  and  Sa- 
▼erian ;  but  were,  in  their  turn,  rooted  by  Jovinua,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  slain 
and  four  thousand  wounded.  Valens  marched  against 
the  Goths,  who  had  assisted  Procopios,  and  in  three 
years  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.  He  also  ra- 
presfed  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Isanriana,  a 
aort  of  mountain  robbeia,  and  exacted  hostages.  The 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  had  ravsged  Britain,  were  de- 
feated by  Count  Thaodosius,  and  their  spoil  retaken. 
Valentinian  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  the  Alemanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier with  camps  and  caatlea.  The  Saxons,  who  had 
burst  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treachery.  After 
their  proposition  of  retiriog  from  the  coqntry  had  been 
acceded  to,  they  were  set  upon,  while  passing  through 
a  valley,  by  troopa  planted  in  ambuacade,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  A  similar  act  of  perfidy  was  committed  against 
the  Quadi,  who  had  been  initated  by  the  placing  of  an 
intrenched  camp  on  thsir  soil.  Their  kioff,  Gabinius, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Roman  general  Maximin  to  a 
banquet,  was  waylaid  on  his  retiring,  and  murdered. 
The  result  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Qnadi, 
who  overran  both  Pannonias,  and  cot  to  pieces  two 
entire  legions.  Valentinian  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
wasting  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  sua  for  peace.  Valen- 
tinian, preparing  to  answer  their  address,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  and  expired  of  the  effusion 
of  blood  (A.D.  876).  The  choleric  and  imphM»ble 
temper  of  Valentinian,  urging  him  frequently  to  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  is  singuiarly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  religions  modsntion.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  shout  to  issue  an  order  for  the  magistratea  of 
three  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
judges  had  directed  the  execution  of  a  sentence  legally 
passed  on  a  Hungarian,  and  only  desisted  from  his 
purpose  on  the  expostulation  of  his  quastor  Eoprax- 
los,  who  reminded  the  **mosl  pious  of  princes**  that 
guiltless  persons,  if  slain,  woukl  by  Christians  be  woi^ 
ahipped  as  martyrs.  It  is  also  related,  that,  oo  a  car- 
tain  count  complaining  to  him  of  a  civil  action,  he  sent 
to  execution  not  only  the  plaintiil^  bnt  the  verv  clerks 
of  the  court  who  served  the  notice;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
the  name  of  the  **  Tomb  of  the  lonocenta."  That  ha 
refused  to  admit  the  challenges  of  jadgee  by  defend- 
anta  in  a  cause,  when  pieferrad  on  the  grooiid  of  pri- 
vate enmity,  and  that  ha  condemned  insolvent  debton 
to  death,  are  scarcely  credible  charges.  Not  deatitote 
of  ingenuity,  he  invented  soaaa  new  waapona,  and  had 
a  torn  for  painting  and  modelling.  Rspoct  describes 
him  as  Ull  and  muscular,  with  a  florid  complaxioa, 
hair  of  a  fiery  oolout,  and  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiarly fierce  expression  from  his  always  lookug 
askance.  The  body  of  Valentinian  was  oonvayed  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  Eaat,  another  violation  of  that 
hospitality  which  among  barbariana  ia  hehl  sacred,  took 
place  in  the  person  of  Para,  kia^  of  Aimenia.  Invi- 
ted by  Valens  to  Tarsus,  and  detained  there  speckma- 
ly  as  a  guest,  be  eecaped  on  horseback  by  night  to  his 
own  kingdom,  but  was  then  mveigfted  to  an  enteitahk- 
ment  by  Duke  Trajaoy  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
music,  stabbed  by  a  hired  barbarian  as  ha  reclined  on 
the  suppeF<ooch.  Sapor,  who  had  in  vain  aodeavoor- 
0d  to  Kii[c  Valeaalnto  hia 


oHT  lAieb  he  daeirad  to  place  a  kiqg  of  hie  awn  aks- 

tion,  pieasad  fofward  with  his'army,  but  was  lepalacd 
by  Tiajan  and  Vadomair,  the  allied  king  of  the  Ala- 
raanni.  In  the  mean  time,  a  plot,  having  for  ita  objaet 
to  place  Theodorus,  a  secretary  and  an  accomplished 
chsiacter,  on  the  throne,  was  betrayed  to  Valena ;  and 
the  conspiiaton,  together  with  Theodoma,  consigned 
to  the  aiaeutioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originatA  im 
an  oracle^  divulged  in  Asia,  which  predictad  that  one 
whose  name  began  with  Tbao  should  be  emperor,  and 
this  waa  afterward  interpreted  to  mean  Tbeodosiua. 
A  new  enemy  had  now  tolled  its  congrsgated  num^ 
bera  on  the  Roman  world,  with  tenor  darkening  in 
their  van.  The  Goths  were  displsced  by  the  Huns, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impalaion.  They  obuined 
permission  of  Valens  to  make  a  settlement  m  Thrace, 
and  awore  fealty  to  him,  hot  afterward  revolted  under 
their  general  Fridiflem.  Surprised,  ss  they  were  laden 
with  spoil,  by  the  Romsn  general  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  bootr  waa  reuken.  Oratian,  who  had 
defeated  another  body  of  Gotha  by  his  ffeneral  Frigeiw 
idos,  near  Strasborg,  and  permitted  the  remnant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  V»> 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  es^r  to  distinguish  himself  and 
jealoaa  of  his  nephew,  risked  a  battle  with  all  the  con* 
federated  Gotha,  in  which  the  Romsn  army,  after  a 
iHave  struggle,  the  band  of  lancers,  in  panicolar,  stand* 
ing  firm  to  the  hwt  around  their  emperor,  was  pot  to 
total  rout,  and  the  field  heaped  with  its  dead.  Valena 
taking  refuge  in  a  coontry-hoose  with  only  a  few  fol« 
lowers,  who  resisted  from  the  roof  the  attempt  of  the 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  he  perished  with  the  rest  in  the  flames  (A.D. 
378).  Valens  was  of  a  middle  height,  with  legs  rather 
bowed,  aomewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  high-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  vraa  obstructed  by  a 
cataract,  but  it  wes  not  discernible  st  s  little  distance. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  military  tactica.  •  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
craatinatinff  habit  of  mind  he  united  a  dogmatical  im- 
pstionce  of  temper,  and  in  the  courts  of  Uw,  without 
caring  for  the  menu  of  the  caae,  was  offended  by  anv 
decision  which  coonterscted  his  own  wishes.  Thougn 
bitter  against  those  who  withstood  his  wiU  or  difiered' 
from  him  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  iacapsbla  of  friend- 
ship.—II.  Valaotmian  II.  was  proclaimed  Augustua 
at  four  years  old,  as  the  collesgue  of  Orstian,  and  ra- 
aided  with  his  mother,  the  Empeeee  Jostina,  at  the 
court  of  Milan.  Maximna,  having  aetablished  himself 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  drove  Valentinian  out  of  Italy. 
The  yonth  stood  aa  a  suppUsnt  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinopla  with  the  empfass-mother  and  his  sis- 
tec  Gslla.  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  hospitality  and  aid  of  the  enamoured  Tbeodosius. 
Valentinian  waa  thus  lastored,  thfoogh  the  aid  of  Tbe- 
odosiua, to  the  throne  of  the  Vi^estem  euMNre ;  a  throne 
which  bia  weak  chaiactev  did  not  enable  him  to  fill  end 
defond.  The  new  leign  of  this  young  prince  wae  not 
of  long  dnrntmn.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  coMt 
to  Vienna  (now  Fmium),  on  the  Rhone,  where  ha  waa 
assassinated,  A.D.  308,  by  order  of  Arbogastes,  gen- 
eral of  the  Franka,  whose  authority  had  long  predom- 
inated over  that  of  hie  master.  Thia  prince  wss  a 
yonth  of  axcellant  auabtiea,  temperate,  studious,  and 
afibctwnata.— III.  Yalentinia»  III.  was  the  son  of 
Constantins  and  Plaoidia,  daughter  of  Theodeeius  tha 
Qieat.  Ha  waa  onfy  aix  years  of  sge  when  he  waa 
pcoclaimad  Enporor  of  the  Weet,  AJD.  488;  but  he 
was  not  actually  lacognisad  aa  aoch  until  486,  after 
the  defeat  of  John  the  Notary,  who  hsd  seiied  upon 
the  empirs.  Placniia,  who  possessed  at  first  all  the 
aatherity,  governed  with  much  wisdom.  A Mioe,  wor- 
thy, by  Us  vah>or  and  military  talents,  of  the  Ihirest 
period  of  tha  Roman  lemblic,  ptaaervad  for  the  a»- 
piie  tha  toaitery  of  Gaal,  continuaUy  invaded  by  na^ 
,  «iA  fmad  tha  Iiank%  il»  Gotha,  tha  B«^' 
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gmiditiit,aiidl}i6  AUnitofiieforpMM.  Count  Bod* 
iface,  however,  was  leta  Ibi^amte  in  Afriee,  and  cottid 
not  prevent  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  from  found- 
ing an  empire  there  in  442.  Valentioian  was  by  this 
time  of  an  m  to  govern  for  himself;  but  the  only  use 
he  made  of  nis  power  was  to  commit  crimes  and  to 
disgrace  bimselt  by  acts  of  debancbery.  Aetius  sub- 
sequently (A.D.  ^1)  sained  a  complete  victoiy  over 
Attila,  in  the  plains  of  Dun>>Caialaunnm  (Chalcns\ 
when  Valentioian,  jealous  of  his  glory,  had  him  sent 
for,  and,  on  a  sudden,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  cowardly  act. 
The  following  year,  having  violated  the  wife  of  Petro- 
nius  Mazimos,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  the  outraged 
husband  slew  him  (A.D.  455),  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  sge  and  thirty-first  of  his  reiffn,  and  then  ascend- 
ed his  dkrone.  {HethtringUnCt  History  of  Rome^  p. 
S50,  »€qq. — Elton's  Hist.  Rom^n  EmptrorSt  p.  317, 

V  alibU  Liz,  I.  ds  ProooesHone,  by  P.  Valerius 
Poblicola.  {Vid.  Valerius  I.)  It  granted  to  eveiy 
one  the  liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consols  to  the 
people,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to 
punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed.  This  law 
was  afterward  once  and  again  renewed,  and  always 
by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  (Li*.,  8, 8. — Dion. 
JSm.^  5,  19.-— Ifeui^ee.,  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  346,  segq.,  ed. 
HauboU.h-ll.  Another,  de  Debitorihus,  by  L.  Valeri- 
us Flaccns,  consul  A.U.C.  667.  It  enacted  that 
debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fouith  of 
their  debu.  (VeU.  Patere.,  S,  SS.)—!!!.  Another, 
by  M.  Valerius  Corvinos,  A.U.C.  453,  which  con- 
finned  the  first  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Poblicola. — 
IV.  Another,  called  also  HonUia,  by  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatios,  the  consuls,  A.U.G.  804.  It  revived 
the  first  Valerian  law,  which  under  the  triumvirate  had 
lost  its  force. — V.  Another,  de  Mogistratibus^  by  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  A.U.C.  343.  It  created  two 
qo»8tors  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
{PUt.,  Vit.  PuU.) 

ValbbiInus,  PuBLiua  LioiNios,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army  in  Rhstia,  of  which  he 
was  commander,  A.D.  854.  He  had  been  distinguish- 
ed by  his  virtues  while  in  a  private  station,  and  great 
expectations  were  consequently  formed  of  him  when 
be  ascended  the  throne.  Having  appointed  his  eon 
Gallienus  to  be  his  associate  in  the  empire,  he  left  him 
to  defend  it  agaioat  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Germans,  and  marched  to  the  eaat  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sian king  Sapor.  Valerian  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persiana,  who  treated  him  with  great 
and  contemptuous  cruelty.  His  degenerate  son  Ualli* 
onus  made  no  effort  to  obtain  his  releaae,  being  appa- 
rently more  satisfied  to  reign  alone.  For  many  years 
the  Roman  emperor  bowed  himself  down,  that  his 
body  might  serve  as  a  ateppiog-stooe  to  the  Persian 
king  when  be  mounted  on  horseback :  he  was  at  last 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  in  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man figure  and  dyed  with  scariet,  was  preserved  in  a 
temple  in  Persia.    {Treb.  Poll.,  VaUrian.  Vit.) 

Valbbius  Poblios,  I.  a  celebratsd  Roman,  sur- 
named  Publicola  (vid.  Publicola),  and  who  shared 
with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
Tarqoins  and  of  founding  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
B.C.  569.  Brutus  having  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  Collstinus,  the  colleague  of  the  former,  having 
been  compelled  eventually  to  retire  from  Rome  in 
conaequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  Tarqoin  family, 
Valerius  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Sp.  Lucretius 
Tricipitinos.  This  last  died  during  the  eariier  part  of 
his  year,  and  Valeriua  remained  sole  eonsil.  As  he 
appeared  in  no  haste  to  have  a  new  colleague,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  erecting  a  mansion 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  which,  to  the  jealous  visioo  of 
bis  countrymen,  looked  like  a  foctiwe  igi 
1S70 


Kbertiea,  be  wis  aospeeted  of  a  design  to  make  himself 
absolute.  On  being  informed,  however,  of  the  dissat- 
isfsction  felt  on  this  subject  fa^  the  people,  he  imme- 
diately caused  the  edifice  to  be  nsed  to  Uie  groond, 
took  from  the  fasces  the  sze,  the  emblem  of  ctpital 
punishment,  caused  the  same  fasces  to  be  lowered  be- 
fore the  people  at  their  nezt  general  assembly,  and  a]« 
ways  aftorward  on  eimikr  occasions,  and  finally  had 
the  celebrated  law  of  appeal  {lex  Provocotioms)  passed, 
which  protected  the  rights  and  persons  of  Roman  cit- 
izens  against  the  tyranny  of  magistrates.  ( FuL' Va- 
leria  Lez  I.)  This  conduct  rendered  Valeriua  the  idol 
of  the  populace,  and  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 
Publicola,  in  allusion  to  his  great  popularity.  {Vid. 
Poblicola.)  He  was  also  continued  in  the  consuUbip 
for  the  two  succeeding  years,  B.C.  608  and  507.  He 
was  chosen  consul  anew  in  604.  He  appears  to  have 
died  not  long  after.  The  disinterestedness  of  this  il- 
lustrious citiaen  was  so  nest,  that,  after  having  been 
four  times  consul,  he  died  a  poor  man,  and  the  ezpenas 
of  his  funeral  had  to  be  home  by  the  state.  The  Ro- 
man matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  vear.  {Iac^ 
1,  68— /d.,  3,  8.— /d.,  8,  55.  — W.,  10,  9.— Dwa. 
Hal.,  5,  19.— fW.,  1,  d.-'Plut.,  VU.  PtMic.—Ho- 
rat.t  Sat.t  1,  6,  13.) — II.  Gorvus  Corvinos,  a  tribooe 
of  the  soldiers  under  Camillua.  When  the  Roman 
army  waa  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones,  remark- 
able for  hia  atrength  and  stature,  Valerius  undertook 
to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  by  meant 
of  a  crow  or  raven  {corvua)  that  assisted  him,  and  at- 
tacked the  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of 
Corvus  or  Corvinua.  Valerius  triumphed  over  the 
Etrurians  and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  siz  times  honoured  with  the 
consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  ace,  ad- 
mired and  regretted  for  many  private  and  public  vir- 
tues. {Vol.  Max.,  8,  13.— Lw,  7,  37.)— III.  Anti- 
as,  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
670,  B.C.  84.  Pliny  often  refers  to  him.  Aolot 
Gellius  quotes  the  18th,  S4th,  45th,  and  7Sth  books 
of  his  annals.  {Aul.  GeU.,  7,  9  — 7d.,  1 ,  7,  &c.)— I V. 
Messala.  {Vid.  Meassls.)— V.  Mazimos,  a  Roman 
writer,  bom  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Angostus, 
of  a  patrician  family.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  served  in  Asia  under  Seitus  Pompey,  who  wu 
consul  the  year  that  Augustus  died  (3,  6,  8).  On  bis 
return  to  Rome  he  abstained  entirely  from  public  affairs, 
and  lived  until  the  time  of  the  conapiiacy  of  Sejanns, 
A.D.31.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  his  life.  The 
anonymous  but  ancient  author  of  his  life  makes  him  to 
have  been  deacended  from  the  Valerian  family  on  tbe 
father*a  side,  and  from  the  Fabian  od  the  mother's  aide. 
His  surname  Maztmus  indicates  the  latter  part  of  his 
genealogy.  In  a  work  composed  originally  often  books, 
bat  of  which  only  nine  remain,  end  entitled  Dictonm 
fattorumque  menunrabilium  lihri,  he  has  collected  to* 
gether  the  aayings  and  actiona  of  individuals  of  rarioos 
eras  and  nations,  which  he  found  scattered  over  his- 
torical worka,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  The  collection  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius. 
He  claasifies  the  individuals  of  whom  he  trests,  ac- 
cording to  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  which  tbey 
are  cited  as  ezamples.  He  first  confines  himself  to 
Romans,  and  then  passes  to  other  nations,  especially 
the  Greeks.  The  titles  of  his  chapters  are  the  woik 
of  the  grammariana  or  copyista,  as  appears  very  clear- 
ly from  the  use  of  words  which  were  unknown  during 
tne  best  ase  of  Roman  literature.  Valerius  displsvs 
neither  judgment  in  his  choice  of  anecdotes,  nor  skill 
4n  their  arrangeinent,  nor  good  taate  in  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions, and  in  tbe  transitions  which  he  frequently 
mskes  from  the  natural  order  of  things.  No  one  ever 
carried  flattery  to  a  greater  eztent :  his  preface,  ad- 
dressed to  Tiberius,  is  perfectly  disj^usting.  His  man- 
ner of  narrating  ia  far  from  pleasing,  snd  his  style  is 
cold,  deoUmatoiyi  and  affbotod.    IJotwtUMaadiDg  it» 
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fiiolti,  howerer,  the  woik  ia  intentting  both  for  the 
history  and  ike  study  of  aniiqaity,  and  contains  a  niiin- 
ber  of  little  facts  uken  from  authors  whose  works 
have  not  reached  os.  Some  critics  believe,  though  on 
no  very  sure  grounds,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a 
compilation  from  a  Urgf  r  one  by  the  same  author,  aiid 
was  executed  by  C.  Titus  Probus  or  Julius  Paris. 
Others,  in  like  manner,  ascribe  it  to  Jannarius  Nepo- 
tianos.  These  three  individuals  are  equally  unknown. 
^The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Msximus  are,  that  of 
Vorstius,  Berol.<,  1678,  8vo ;  that  of  Torremus,  IJugd. 
BiU.,  1736,  4to ;  that  of  Kappius,  Ltpt^,  1788,  8vo; 
and  that  of  Hase,  Pom,  1822,  3  vols.  8vo  (including 
Obsequens  de  Prodigiu),  which  last  forms  part  of  the 
collection  of  Lemaire. — VI.  Flaccus,  a  Latin  poet 
who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a  poem  in 
eight  books  on  the  Argonautic  eipedition,  but  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  that  of  Setinus  Balbua.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  this  last  was  the  name 
of  a  grammarian  who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  or 
who,  perhaps,  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  man- 
uscript. The  birthplace  of  the  writer  is  also  involved 
in  some  doubt.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  his  native 
l^ce  was  Patavium,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
various  passages  of  Martial.  Others  suppose  that  he 
was  bom  at  Setia  Campania,  and  allege  the  name  Se- 
tinus in  favour  of  this  position.  The  latter  name,  how- 
ever, has  been  explained  above.  There  has  come 
down  to  us,  among  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  which  the  former  ad- 
rises  him  to  renounce  poetry,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
studies  of  the  her,  as  affording  a  better  means  for  ac- 
comulating  a  fortune.  From  this  some  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  his  poetical  talents  were  not  held  in 
Tery  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  Quintilian, 
however,  speaks  of  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to  litera- 
ture. He  died  A.D.  88,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
The  ^  Aigonautics"  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are  in  eight 
books,  the  last  imperfect.  Had  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  thought  that  it  would  have  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  books.  It  is  an  imiution  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes  on  the  same  subject.  The  critics 
are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  its  merits  :  some  rsnk 
it  next  to  the  i£neid ;  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
of  diction  as  less  essential  than  invention,  assign  it  a 
much  lower  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
ems of  Statius,  Lucan,  and  even  Silius  Itallcos.  In 
truth,  the  "  Argonautics"  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality. The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  ia,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  fable,  is  continually  lost  sight  of  amid  nu- 
merous digressions  and  episodes.  Hence  the  poem 
wears  in  eeneral  a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  beauties ;  it  contains  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  some  very  ingenious 
comparisons.  It  is  remarkable  the t  in  the  passages 
where  Valerius  does  not  imitate  Apollonius,  he  is  far 
more  elegant  than  in  those  where  he  copies  him.  His 
Btyle  is  concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimes  obscure 
and  effected.  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  to 
art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaying  the  stores  of  his 
erudition. — ^The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are, 
that  of  Barmann,  L.  Bat.,  1724,  4to ;  that  of  Harles, 
AiUnb.,  1781,  Svo;  that  of  Wagner,  GoUing.,  1805, 
8vo;  that  of  Weichert,  jtfu.  ap.  Goed.,  1818,  8vo; 
and  that  of  Lemaire  (forming  part  of  his  collection), 
Paris,  1824*^,  2  vols.  8vo.  (SckdU,  Hist  Ul,  Rom,, 
rol  2,  p.  294,  seqq.) 

ValoIos  Rurus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Ausustan  age, 
on  whom  Tibollus  (4,  1,  80)  passes  a  high  euloffiom 
("  ValgiMS,  aiemo  jffopior  ncn  alter  Homtro'*),  which, 
in  all  probability,  comes  rather  from  the  warm  friend 
than  the  sober  critic.  Horace  speaiks  of  him  as  ope  of 
thoaa  bf  whom  h»  wovid  wiah  ma  ptodactiona  to  be 


commended.    (Sat,  1, 10, 88.)    Qvintilnn  i 
mention  of  him.    {SekSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,Y.  1,  p.  887.) 

Vamdalii,  a  people  of  Germany.  The  Vandala 
seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  orisin.  Pliny  and  Pro- 
copiua  agree  in  making  them  sucn,  and  the  latter  wri- 
ter more  especially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the 
Groths  and  Vandals,  though  distiiiguished  by  name* 
were  the  same  people,  agreoins  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  They  were  called  Van- 
dals from  the  Teutonic  term  toenden,  which  signifies 
to  tDonder.  They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
Romans  A.D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Verus : 
in  the  year  410  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Spain,  in  coejunction  with  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  and 
received  for  their  share  what  from  them  was  termed 
Vandalitia,  now  Andalusia.  In  429  they  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Genseric,  who  not  only  made  himself 
msster  there  of  Byaacium,  Gatulia,  and  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  but  crossed  over  into  Italy,  A.D.  466,  and 
plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Genseric  the 
Vandal  power  declined.  {Dio  Cass.,  71,  18. — £»> 
trap.,  8. 13.— Procep.,  B.  G.,  1,  8.— Toe.,  Germ.,  8. 
— JbmaiuC.,  82,  27.) 

Vanoi5nk6,  a  German  tribe  along  the  Rhine.  Their 
capital  was  Augusta  Vangionum,  called  also  Borbeto- 
magus,  now  Worms.  ( Toe.,  Hist,,  4, 70.— Iti.,  Germ., 
88.— P/in.,  4,  17.) 

VAanlNus  or  Vabdan!us,  a  river  of  Asia,  called 
otherwiae  Hypanis,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucasus,  and  falls  into  the  Palus  Mentis  by  several 
mouths.  It  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Oaucasian  chain.  The  ssndy 
plain,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river,  furnish- 
es it  with  more.  Its  two  principal  mouths  embrace 
the  island  of  Taman,  in  which  the  town  of  FaaugoriOf 
the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a  little  trade.  The 
modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hypanis  preservee 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  since,  according  to 
the  prottunciaton  of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
the  A,  uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  (Ptol.^^ 
Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  48,  Am.  ed.) 

Vabids,  L.  s  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  best  tragic  poets  of  his  time.  He  com- 
posed a  drama  entitled  Thtfestes,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilisn,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  the 
finest  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the  Greeks.     He  also  distin- 

Siished  himself  in  the  department  of  epic  verse,  and 
oraee  places  him  at  the  need  of  the  epic  poets  of  hie 
time.  The  iEneid  of  Virgil,  however,^  had  not  yet 
been  published.  Varius  sung  the  exploits  of  Augus- 
tus snd  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  ao  that  his  poem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  historical  than  epic  in  its 
character.  It  is  entirely  lost.  Macrobius,  however, 
has  preserved  for  us  a  few  fine  linea  from  another  poem 
of  Varius*,  on  Death.  {Sat.,  6, 1,  8.)— The  scholiast 
on  Horace,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scholiast  of  Cruouius,  accuses  Varius  of  having  sto- 
len the  tragedy  re/erred  to  above  from  Cassius  Severus 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  mentioned  with 
eulogium  by  Horace.  {Epist.,  1,4,  3.)  This  charge 
has  been  since  reiterated  by  several  of  the  learnt, 
and,  among  others,  by  Vossius  {de  Poet.  Lot.,  p.  83), 
by  Gesner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  respective  editions  ot 
Horace,  and  also  by  Bormann.  Wieland,  however, 
has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scholisst,  who,  in 
making  his  accusation,  confounds  Varius  the  poet  with 
Quintus  Atius  Varus,  who  put  Cassius  to  death  at 
Athens.  ( Vol.  Max.,  1, 7,  J.-^SchoU, Hist  LU.  Rom., 
vol.1,  p.  811.) 

Vabro,  I.  M.  TlBRiNTius,  a  Roman  consul  of  ig- 
noble oriffin,  collesgue  with  L.  ^Emilius  Psulus  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  CanniB  was  fought  His 
rashnees  and  presumption  haatened  that  memorable 
conflict.  (  Vid.  Cann»,  and  Hannibal. )  After  the  bat* 
tie  he  retreated  to  Vennsia,  and  put  himself  in  a  pos* 
tnie  for  teaiftiDg  the  enemy  till  he  could  receive  ia- 
uigiiizea  oy  vj^^ff -vlv. 
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•tnietiooi  ud  rv-enforecoMnUi  firom  Rome.  On  Ins 
■qbfeqaeot  return  to  Rome  he  wis  hoDOonblj  le- 
eeiTed,  notwithttanding  hi*  defeet ;  and  the  •enate  re- 
turned him  thanks  for  his  ondaunted  aspect  after  de- 
feat, and  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  comnioii- 
'  wealth.  {Uv.t  S3,  35,  Mtqq, — Id.,  33,  41,  ttqq. — 
JEl,  33,  tU  *^9')  He  wae  afterward  appointed,  as 
proconsul,  to  defend  Picenum,  and  raise  leTiee  there- 
in ;  and  fajs  proconsolar  authority  was  conthiued  to  him 
year  after  year.  He  appears  to  hare  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  oflSee  of  ambaasador  to  Philip,  as  well  as 
other  public  employments.  {Liv.,  88,  33.— Iif.,  36, 
6.— id.,  30,  36,  dLc.)— II.  A  Latin  writer,  celebrated 
for  his  great  learning.  H^  is  said  to  hare  written  no 
less  than  600  difwent  volumes,  which  are  all  now 
lost  except  a  treatise  de  Re  RusHeOj  and  part  of  an- 
other de  Lingua  Latina,  dedicated  to  the  orator  Ci- 
cero. He  was  bom  in  the  637th  year  of  Rome,  and 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.     It 


is  probable  that  his  youth,  and  even  the  gvsater  part 
of  liis  manhood,  were  spent  in  literary  pureuita,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  Knowledge  which 


has  procured  him  the  appellation  of  **  the  mo9i  Ummed 
of  the  RamoMe."  In  A.U.C.  686  he  served  under 
Pompey  in  his  war  againat  tiie  pirates,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To  the  fortunes  of  that 
commsnder  he  continued  firmly  attached,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  lieutenanU  in  Spain,  along  with 
Afranius  and  Petreiua,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Gasar.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  especially 
confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legions  were  placed 
under  his  command.  After  the  surrender  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Hither  Spain,  Cssar  proceeded  in  person 
against  him.  Vano  appears  to  have  been  little  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  adversary.  One  of  the  le- 
ffions  deserted  before  his  own  eyes;  and  his  retreat  to 
Cadis,  where  he  had  meant  to  retire,  havinff  been  cut 
off,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  with  the  other,  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Oordnba.  From  that  period  he  despaiied  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and,  receiving  his  free- 
dom from  Casar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrhachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  what  had  passed.  This  latter 
place  he  left  almost  immediately  thereafter  for  Rome. 
After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  politi- 
cal concerns,  and  indulged  himself,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure. 
The  only  service  which  be  performed  for  CBsar  was 
that  of  arranginff  the  books  which  the  dictator  had 
himself  procured,  or  which  had  been  acquired  by 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  mana^fement  of 
public  aflEiirs.  He  lived,  during  the  reign  of  Cwsar, 
in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed  at  the  various 
1  in  Italy.    After  the 


villas  which  he  possessed 
nation  of  Cssar,  Vairo*s  principal  villa,  situate  near  the 
town  of  Casinum,  in  the  temtory  of  the  Volsci,  was 
forcibly  seized  by  Marc  Antony,  along  with  almost  all 
his  wealth.  Nor  was  this  all. .  His  name  was  also 
placed  in  the  Utt  of  the  proscribed,  althouffh  he  was  at 
the  advanced  age  of  70  years.  His  friends,  however, 
secreted  him,  and  he  remained  in  a  place  of  safety 
until  a  speeial  edict  was  passed  by  the  consul,  M.  Plan- 
cus,  under  the  triumviral  seal,  ezeeptmg  him  and  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus  from  the  general  slaughter.  But,  though 
Varro  thus  escaped,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  library, 
which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  soldieiy.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  A.U.C.  737,  when  he  was 
90  year*  of  age.  His  wealth  was  restored  by  Augus- 
tus, hot  his  books  could  not  be  supplied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  loes  of  his  books,  which  impeded 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  pravented  the  com* 
poeitioa  of  such  works  as  may  have  required  reference 
end  eonsoltation,  mav  have  induced  Varro  to  employ 
Hm  wainingpart  of  hie  ttfo  in  delivering  those  pi^ 


cepte  of  agrienltara  wU^  had  been  the  neok  of  long 
enerience,  and  which  need  only  leoiiniecence  to  in- 
culcate.    It  was  some  time  afUr  the  leea  of  his  hooka, 
and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that 
Varro  composed  the  woik  on  bushendry,  ae  he  himanlf 
testifies  in  the  introduction.    **  Varro,"  obeerves  Mar- 
tyn,  "  writes  mora  like  a  scholar  than  a  manpnctieal- 
ly  acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits."    Tliis  work, 
together  with  that  de  Ling%a  Xchiu,  aro  the  only  two 
of  vano's  productions  that  have  reached  us ;  and  Uw 
latter  is  incomplete.    It  is  on  account  of  thie  philolo- 
gical production  that  Aulue  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
the  gnmmariana,  who  form  a  numerous  and  importaDt 
dass  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature.    Thie  work 
originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  and  wae  di- 
vided into  three  great  parte.    The  fiist  six  books  weee 
devoted  to  etymoloffical  reeearehes.    The  eecond  di- 
vision, which  extended  from  the  commenceoont  of  the 
seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book,  compiebended 
the  accidents  of  verbs,  and  the  different  changee  which 
they  undem  from  declension,  conjugation,  and  com- 
parison.    The  author  admiu  of  but  two  kinda  of 
words,  nouns  and  veibe,  to  which  he  refers  all  the  other 
parts  of  speech.    He  distinguishee  also  two  sorts  of 
declension,  of  whidi  he  caOa  the  one  arbitrary,  and 
the  other  natural  or  necesssxy.    With  the  mnth  book 
terminates  the  fragment  we  poesess  of  Varro's  tveatiee: 
The  third  part  of  the  work,  which  contained  twelve 
books,  treated  of  syntax.    It  also  contained  a  eort  of 
gloasary,  which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  Latin 
terms.    This  may  be  considered  ae  one  of  the  chief 
worka  of  Vano,  and  was  certainly  a  Uborioue  and  in- 
genious production ;  hut  the  author  ia  evidently  too 
fond  of  deriving  words  from  the  ancient  dialecte  of 
luly  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Grodt,  which,  afler 
the  captura  of  Tarantum,  became  a  great  source  of 
Liatin  terms.    Thero  was  also  a  distinct  treetise,  de 
Semume  Latino,  addressed  to  Mareellos,  of  which  a 
very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Aolus  Gellius. 
The  critical  worka  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
almost  nothing  is  known  of  their  contents.     His  myth- 
ological or  theological  productions  wero  much  studied, 
and  very  firequently  cited  by  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
ticuhrly  by  St.  Augustine  snd  Lactantius.     This  part 
of  his  works  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  repo- 
tatfon  of  Varro,  and  was  extant  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  centuiy.     Petrarch  had  eeen  it  in  his 
vouth.    It  subsequently,  however,  dieappoaivd.    In 
bistorv  Varro  was  also  conspicuous,  and  Plutarch,  in 
his  liM  of  Romulus,  spesks  of  him  as  a  man  of  all  the 
Romans  most  versed  in  this  depsitment  of  knowledge. 
The  philosophical  writiuffs  of  Vairo  an  not  numerous. 
His  chief  woxk  of  this  description,  entitled  de  PAs2e- 
ffOpAui  tibeTt  appears  to  have  been  very  comprehensive. 
St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  Varro  examined  in  it  all 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  he  enumer- 
ated upward  of  380.    The  sect  of  the  Old  Academy 
wss  that  which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.    Vairo  derived 
much  notoriety  from  his  satirical  corapositione.    His 
TrieareTiuM  or  TridpUiiut  wu  a  satiric  history  of  the 
triumvirate  of  Cnsar,  Pompey,  and  Crassos.     Much 
pleasantly  and  sarcasm  were  also  interspersed  in  his 
books,  entitled  Legietonei ;  but  his  most  celehnted 
production  in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself 
entitled  Memppean.    It  wss  so  called  from  the  cynic 
Menippoe  of  Gadara,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  exprsss- 
ing  himself  joculaily  upon  the  most  grave  and  impor- 
tant subjects.     The  appellation  of  Memppemn  was 
given  to  bis  satires  by  Varro,  becaoee  he  imitated  the 
philoeopher*s  general  style  of  humour.    In  ito  external 
form  it  appears  to  have  been  a  aort  of  literary  anomaly. 
Greek  words  and  phnsee  were  interspersed  with  Lat- 
in ;  proae  was  mingled  with  versee  of  vaiiooe  mese- 
uree;  and  pleasantrv  with  aerieus  remaik.   Manyfta^ 
mente  of  this  M^nippean  aatin  nnain»  hot  iktey  are 
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nracli  bioken  and  eoiroptod.  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent sabjects  or  cheptera  contained  in  it,  amountiDff  to 
nearly  160,  have  been  given  by  Fabricias  in  alphwet^ 
ical  order.  Some  of  them  are  iq.  Latin,  others  in 
Greek.  Many  minor  productions  of  Varro  might  be 
also  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  snfficient 
namber,  however,  have  been  cited  lo  justify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  "  His  works. brooght  ue  home,  as  it 
were,  while  we  were  ibreigners  in  our  own  city,  and 
wandering  like  strangers,  so  that  we  might  know  who 
and  where  we  were ;  for  in  them  axe  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country,  a  description  of  the  seaaons, 
the  laws  of  reli^on,  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  do* 
nestic  and  military  occnrrenoes,  the  situations  of 
countries  and  places,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine 
and  human,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and 
the  origin  of  things."  {Dunlvp^s  Roman  lAuratwre, 
ToL  2,  p.  34,  fs^^.)—- St.  Augustine  says  that  it  cannot 
but  be  wondered  bow  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number 
of  books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  volomee ; 
and  how  he  who  composed  so  many  volumes  could 
be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
gain  so  much  literary  information.-^The  beet  edition 
of  the  treatise  i€  Re  Ruttiea  is  that  contained  in  the 
Scriptaru  Rei  lUuHca  of  Greener,  JUpt.,  1735,  9 
▼ole.  4to  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lips.y 
1794r-97, 7  vols.  8vo.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
de  Lingua  Latina  are  the  Bipont,  1788,  %  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Miiller,  JLtjw.,  1833, 8vo.— III.  Attacinus, 
a  poet  of  Attace  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  of  Narbo  itself.  He  waa  born  about  82  B.C. , 
and  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  translated  freely  into 
Latin  verse  the  Argonauttcs  of  Apollonius  Rbodius. 
He  compoeed  also  an  historical  poem  on  Casar's  war 
with  the  Sequani  {Jh  Bello  Sepuinico),  Varro  like- 
wiee  appears  as  a  writer  of  el^ies.  {Wenudorff, 
Poet*  UU,  itfm.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  1894,  teqq.^U., 
■  Excuire,  de  Verrone  Ataeino,  otc.,  p.  1386,  seqq.  — 
Ruhnken,  Efisi,  Crit,,  8,  p.  199.) 

Varus,  I.  Qointilius,  a  Roman  commander,  be- 
longing to  a  family  more  illustrious  for  achievements 
than  antiquity  of  origin.  His  father  had  fought  under 
the  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wishing  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  slain  by  one  of  his  freedmen.  The  son,  never- 
theless, gained  the  favour  of  Auffostus,  who  named 
bim  consul  atong  with  Tiberius,  B.C.  13.  He  wss 
afterward  appointed  proconsul  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Horod,  supported  the  claim  of  Arehelaiia,  the 
son  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chaa- 
tised  severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
prince.  (Josepkust  AfU,  Jud.^  17,  9,  3. — ftav.  Jo- 
jepA.,  VU.,  p.  6,  teqq.t  ed.  Htioercamp,) — According 
to  Velleius  Pstercnlus,  a  contemporary  writer,  Varue 
was  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
(otr  ingenio  mtftt,  monlnu  quUius),  but  still  veiy  ra- 
pacious, who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
rich  one.  ( Veil.  PeUrc,^  3,  1 17.)  Having  been  sub- 
sequently appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
noany,  he  employed  himself  not  so  much  in  watching 
the  movemente  of  warlike  communittea  jealous  of  their 
freedom,  as  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 
institutions,  based  upon  thoee  of  the  Romans.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  arose,  of  which  Arminras, 
a  Germsn  Irader,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Vanis  was  ap- 
prized by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Catti,  of  the  conapiracy 
that  bad  been  formed :  **  Arrest  me  and  Arminius,  to- 

Sther  vrith  the  other  leading  chiefVaine/'  said  this 
thful  ally  of  the  Romans ;  "  the  people  will  not  ven- 
tnre  to  sttempt  anythmg,  ahd  yon  yourself  will  have 
full  time  allowed  yon  to  distinguish  between  the  in- 
nocentand  guilty."  (Tao^.,  ilim.,  1,  66.)  The  rash 
presumption  of  varus  led  him  to  disregaid  this  salu- 
tary advice.  He  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  in- 
tanor  of  the  couaivy,  where  he  wte  Mrpnaed  and  wot- 


voQnded  by  the  foa,  led  on  by  Aminini*  The  Rih 
mans  made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  suocessive 
days,  but  were  compiled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers. 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Varus,  severely 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  enrvive  the  ignomtnv  of  da- 
feat,  slew  himself.  His  ezam]^  was  followed  by  hie 
principal  officera :  the  tribonea  and  chief  centorione 
were  immolated  as  -victims  by  the  barbarians.  ( TacU,t 
AfOLt  1,  61.)  This  dissstrous  event  took  place  B.C. 
9.— The  Romans  hsd  not  experienced  so  severe  a  da- 
feat  since  the  overthrow  of  Ciaesus  by  the  Psrthiansi 
Augastos  was  in  despair,  and  for  several  months  al- 
lowed his  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and^ 
striking  his  head  against  the  door  of  hie  spartment, 
frequently  exclaimM,  **  Varue^  gi9e  me  back  my  (e- 
gione.^  Great  alarm,  too,  waa  felt  by  the  empeoror^ 
lest  the  victorious  6erroans«  uniting  with  other  tribes 
on  the  frontiers,  should  make  a  descent  upon  Italy ; 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varna 
was  the  Tentobeigiensie  Saltus,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modern  Paderbom^  and  reaching  as 
far  as  the  tenitoiy  of  Oenabruek.  (Ske^,  Vit  Aug.,, 
33,  49.— 7d.,  Vit.  Tib.,  17,  #ejr.— Tea/.,  Ann.,  1,  8, 
dtc.-*i<2..  Hit/.,  4, 17.— Id.  t».,  6, 9.— Die  Cues.,  66^ 
23.)  The  remaina  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  whitei> 
ing  the  ground,  were  interred  six  years  aflor  by  tha 
▼ictorioos  Gemanicue.  (TaeU.,  Ann.,  1, 61,  eeq.}^ 
II.  Qointilius,  an  acnte  and  rigid  critic,  mentioned  by 
Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v.  437),  and  whosa 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odea 
(I,  84).  St.  Jerome  calle  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
{Chron.  £iwe6.— Olymp.  189.1,  B.C.  84).  Heyne^ 
however,  doubts  the  propriety  o(  gJTing  him  the  sur- 
name of  Varus.  (Exettre  ,  8,  ad  rirg.,  Eelog.) — IIL 
Lucius,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Cesar. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Qointilian  (6,  3,  78).— IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  l^  Ovid  {Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  4». 
16,  31). — ^V.  Alfenus,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who^ 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it 
and  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lecturee  of 
Servios  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  so 
great  proficiency  in  his  studies  as  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ablest  Iswyer  of  his  time.  His  nsme  often  oe- 
cnrs  in  the  Pandects.  {Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  3,  180.)— VL 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weet 
of  Nicaa  or  Niee.  The  modem  name  of  the  Varus  ia 
the  Var.  At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Italy,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
had  been  marked  by  the  stone  trophy  of  that  emperor 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alps.  {Cramer^s  Ane,  Italy ^ 
vol.  1»  p.  8,  noi.) 

Ya9c6hm»,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberua 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  iVin- 
varre :  their  chief  town  was  Pompelo,  now  Pampelu-' 
no.    {Plinyy  3,  3.) 

VaticInus,  Moffs,  a  hill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pr«>- 
longation  of  the  Janieolum  towards  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  ite  name  from  the  Latin  word  vales 
("a  soothsayer")  or  eafuimwm  (**  divination^X  "  »* 
was  once  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination.  ( Feetue,  s. «. 
Vattcanus.)  The  Campus  Vaticanns  included  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  this  ranse  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitna,  the  air  of  wis  part  of  Rome 
was  considered  Tory  unwholesome.  {Hit..  8,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  placed 
the  great  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter'a.  {BwrUmU  AntiquUiee  rf  Rome,  p.  238.) 
The  ground  now  covered  l^  St.  reter'a,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  was  anciently  designated 
by  Vtttieani  led, "  places  belongrag  to  the  Vatican 
Hin.'>  {Taek.,  Hiet.,  I.  c— Martial,  8,  68.— Bttr- 
gese,  Antiqidtiee  ef  Rome,  toI.  8,  p.  8i56.) 

VatinU  lkz,  de  PfomncOs,  \n  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
ios,  A.U.C.  604.  It  appointed  Casar  governor  of 
OaBia  CiaaUna  and  OWtKum  ibr  five  years,  with  the 
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.commaDd  of  three  legbiie.  (VU.  Gmbi,  pa^e  SM, 
towards  the  end  of  ihefirti  edumn.) 

VATiNivi,  I.  a  Roman  of  moet  impure  life.  Having 
been  brought  fbrwtrd  on  one  occasion  as  a  witness 
•gainst  an  mdividual  whom  Cicero  was  defending,  the 
orator  inveighed  against  him  with  so  much  bitterness 
of  reproach,  and  excited  so  much  odium  against  him 
by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  his  vices,  that  odium 
VcHnUnum  became  proverbial  for  bitter  and  implaca- 
ble hatred.  (Compare  Seneea^t  de  ConttatU,  Sap.^ 
I?.)'-!!.  A  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  deformed  in 
body,  and  addicted  to  scurrilous  invective  agamst  the 
members  of  the  higher  class.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  when  that 
emperor  passed  through  Beneventum.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  peculiar  species  of  cup,  called  after  his 
name.    (TacU.t  Ann.,  15,  ^.^Martial,  14,  96.) 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine,  trans- 
ported across  the  river  by  Agrippa.  Their  chief  town, 
Ubiorum  oppidum,  or  Ara,  called  after  this  Agrippina 
Colonia,  from  the  circumstance  of  Asrippina  (the 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero)  having 
been  bom  there,  is  now  Cologne  or  Koln.  {TacU., 
C,  28 ;  Ann.,  12,  27.— P/m„  4,  17.— Ctf*.,  4,  30.) 

Vbctis  Insula,  the  JmU  of  WigfU^  south  of  Britain. 
iStul.,  VU.  F«sp.,4.— P/fn.,3,4.) 

Vkgbtius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  A.D.  386, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  treatise  de  Re  Militari.  Although  prob- 
ably a  military  man,  his  Latinity  is  pure  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Modern  critics  distinguish  between 
this  writer  and  Vegetius  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterina^  art.  The  best  edition  of  Vegelnut  de 
Re  Militari,  is  that  of  Stewechius,  VestU,  1670, 12mo. 
The  best  edition  of  the  work  of  the  other  Vegetius,  on 
the  veterinary  art,  is  that  by  Geaner,  in  the  writer's  de 
Re  Ruttica. 

VxiBNTBs,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.    (  Vid,  Veii.) 

Vxii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  many 
long  wars  sgainst  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken 
and  destroy^  by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
At  the  time  of  its  destruction  Veii  was  larger  and  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situa- 
tion was  so  eligible  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  inclined  to  mi- 
grate thither,  and  totally  abandon  their  native  home ; 
and  this  would  have  been  canried  into  execution  if  not 
opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
(Chid,  Fast.,  2,  195.— Ctc.,a«  Die..  1,  44.— ifbra*., 
Sat.,  2,  3,  143.- Liv.,  5,  21.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Veii  answers  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  T/n- 
9ola  Fameee,  and  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  northeast  of  the  modern  posthouse  of  la  Storta. 
The  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  found  there  very 
recently  have  placed  rhis  fact  beyond  dispute. — After 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii,  we 
scarcely  hear  of  the  latter  city.  We  collect  only 
from  a  passage  in  Frontinus  {de  Col.)  that  Veii  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  Cssar,  who  di- 
vided its  lands  among  his  soldiers,  but  in  the  civil  wars 
which  ensued  after  his  death  it  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  left  in  a  most  desolate  state,  a  fact  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Lncan  (7,  392)  and  Propertius  (4,  10,  27). 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Veii  again  rose  from  ita 
ruins,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
der Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several  other  monu- 
ments relating  to  his  reign,  were  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  city.  It  existed  m  the  time  of  Pliny  (3, 5),  and 
even  much  later,  under  the  emperors  Coostantine  and 
Theodosia.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  seq.) 

Vbjovis  or  Vbdids,  an  Etruscan  divinity  worship- 
ped at  Rome.  He  was  believed  to  cast  lightnings, 
and  these  had  the  property  of  causing  previous  deaf- 
ness in  those  whom  they  were  to  stnke.  {Amm. 
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UarceU,,  17, 10,  S.)  The  temple  of  Tejovis  at  Rome 
stood  in  the  hollow  between  the  An  and  the  Ospitol 
(**  inier  duos  hiem.^^Ovid,  FasL,  3, 490).  His  stat- 
ue was  that  of  a  youth  with  darts  in  his  hand ;  a  she- 
ffoat  stood  beside  it,  and  a  she-goat  was  the  victim  to 
him.  {Ovid,  I.  c. — Aul.  GelL,  5,  12.)  Hence  some 
viewed  him  as  Young  Jupiter,  while  others  saw  in  him 
the  avenging  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  {Owd^  I.  e. — 
Aul.  Gell.,  I.  €.)  He  was,  however,  ceruinly  a  god 
of  the  onde^world.  {Mart.,  Capeil.,  8,  0.— 7^.,  2. 7. 
— Macrob.,  Sat.,  3,0.)  His  nsme  is 'said  to  have 
aignified  *'  Jr^ritms  God.'*  {Aul.  Gett.,  L  c.-^Keigk- 
Uy*s  Mythology,  p.  581.) 
VblIbbum,  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  the 

Sound  lyinff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  betweso 
e  base  of  3ie  Capitol  and  the  Aventine.  Aecording 
to  Varro,  the  term  was  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  ve- 
here,  because  this  part  was  originally  swampy  and 
subject  to  floods,  when  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
boata  to  pass  from  one  bill  to  the  other  (L.  L.,  4, 
4).  We  find  the  name  subsequently  restricted  to  two 
streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  titlee  of 
Velabrum* Majus  and  Misms.  Nardini  cooceivee  that 
they  nn  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  Circas  Maxi- 
mus  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  intersectioff  the  Vicns 
Tuscns,  the  Vicus  Jugariiis,  and  the  o3ier  atreeis 
which  led  from  the  forum  to  the  Tiber.  In  thie  quar- 
ter were  the  shops  of  the  oil-venders,  dec.  {Horat , 
Sat.,  2,  3,  220.— Oem«r*«  Ane.  Italy,  voL  1,  p.  419, 
seqq.) 

VblIa,  a  city  of  Locania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mare 
Tyrrhenom,  between  the  promontories  of  Palinuram 
and  Posidiom,  and  situate  about  three  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Holes  or  Elees.  It  wae  ibanded 
by  the  Phocsans  after  their  abandonment  of  Alalia  in 
Corsica.  {Vid.  Phocea.)  The  Phocsans  celled  the 
town  Hyele  {*lt(Xrf),  which  the  Latins  afterward  chan- 
ged to  V  elia.  Strabo  asserts,  that  in  his  time  the  city 
was  called  Elea  ('EX^a),  and  so  Stephanos  Bj^zantioos 
gives  the  form  of  the  name.  The  more  correct  mode  of 
writing  the  word,  however,  is  Helia,  which  the  Latins, 
employing  the  JEoMc  digamma  for  the  esperaie,  enon- 
ciated  by  Velia.  (Compare  Plin.,  3,  5  :  «*  Oppidum 
Helia,  qua  rmne  Velia") — Strabo  informs  ua,  that 
from  the  constitution  adopted  by  ita  founders  being  so 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colony  was  enabled  to  resist 
with  success  the  aggressions  both  of  the  PoeidoDiaiB 
and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  advor- 
series  both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  {Strah., 
252.)  Velia  is  particularly  eelebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  science  for  the  school  of  philosophy  which 
was  formed  within  ite  walls,  under  the  auspices  of 
Zeno  and  Parmenides,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  sect.  This  sect  was  after- 
ward transplanted  into  Greece,  where  it  degenerated 
into  a  school  of  sophistry  and  false  dialectic.  (Bruck" 
er.  Hist.  Phil,  vol.  1,  p.  1142.)— Scylax  leada  ds  to 
infer  that  Velia  afterward  received  a  colony  of  Tbo- 
rians,  an  event  which  we  may  suppose  to  hare  occur- 
red about  440  A.C.  {Scylax,  Peripl.,  p.  4.)  Whea 
the  Romans  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  they  sought  a  prieetess  from  Velia,  where  that 
^dess  was  held  in  great  veneration,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  her  wor- 
ship. (Ctc, pro  Balb.,  24.— Va/.  Maz ,  1, 1.)— This 
place  became  subsequently  a  Roman  maritime  oolonj, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy;  but  the  period  at 
which  this  change  in  ite  condition  took  place  is  not 
mentioned  ;  it  was  probsbly  not  lon^  afier  the  colo- 
nization of  Ptestum.  Mention  of  Velia  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided 
there  with  his  friends  Trebatios  and  Talna.  (Ep.  md 
Fam.,  7,  20  ;  ad  Att.,  16,  7.)  The  eitosUoo  of  ths 
town  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  heahby  ;  ss 
Pluurch  says  that  Paulos  iEmilius  was  ordefsd  there 
by  hie  physicians,  and  that  he  derived  considcaible 
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b0D«fit  from  the  air.  Honce  ww  tiM  fecorameDded 
to  visit  Velia  for  a  ditorder  in  hit  eyes.  {Ep.,  1, 16.) 
Id  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly  leduced, 
its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  their 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  aeafar 
ring  occupations. — ^The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  atte  now  called  Caatela' 
mare  tUUa  Bniea,  {Cramer^s  Anc.  Italy ^  vol.  2,  p. 
370.) 

ViLiNA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  de- 
riving its  appellation,  as  is  said,  from  the  lake  Velinos 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  It  was  added  to  the  other 
tribes,  together  with  the  one  termed  Qwrtna,  A.U.C. 
513. — The  locality  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Palatine.    (Horai.,  Ep,,  1,  0,  68.) 

YKLiNys,  a  river  in  the  Sabine  territory,  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  falling  into  the  Nar.  It  occasion- 
ally overflowed  its  banks,  and  formed  some  small  lakes 
before  it  entered  the  Nar.  One  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
chief  of  the  number,  was  called  the  Lacus  Velinua, 
now  Logo  di  PUii  Lugo,  The  drainage  of  the  stag- 
nant waters  prodiced  by  the  occasionsT  overflow  of 
the  lakes  and  of  the  river^was  first  attempted  by  Cn- 
rins  Dentatos,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabinea.  He 
caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinua,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the 
Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  -hundred  feet.  Tbia 
is  the  celebrated  fall  of  T«nit,  known  in  Italy  by  the 
name  of  Caduta  delle  Marmore.  The  Velinua  is  now 
the  Velino.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  316.) 

Vklitr  JB,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  southeast  of 
Aricia,  and  on  the  road  between  Rome  and  Tairacina. 
It  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  and 
considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci.  The  inbabitanta 
were  engaged  in  frequent  boatilities  with  the  Romans, 
and  revoitM  so  often  that  it  became  necessary  to  pun- 
ish them  with  unusual  severity.  The  walla  of  their 
town  were  razed,  and  its  senators  were  removed  to 
Rome,  and  compelled  to  reside  in  the  Transtiberine 
part  of  the  city ;  a  aevere  fine  being  imposed  upon  any 
individual  of  their  number  who  should  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  {lAv.,  8,  14.)  The  colony, 
however,  planted  by  the  Romana  at  Velitne  still  sub- 
sisted in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  as  mention  is  msde  of 
it  at  that  period.  {Front.,  de  CoL)  Its  chief  boast 
was  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Augustus. 
Suetonius  ststes,  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  said 
to  have  been  bom  was  still  shown  in  his  time  near 
Velitrs.  {Vit.  Aug.,  6.)  The  modem  name  of  this 
place  is  Vdletri.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy ,  vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

ViLLAUNODUNUM,  a  city  of  the  Senones,  between 
Agendicum  and  Genabum.  According  to  D'Anville, 
the  modem  Beaune  {en  Gaiinois)  answers  to  the  an- 
cient place.  Lemaire,  however,  thinks  the  opinion  of 
GhMlum  preferable,  who  makea  Genabum  to  have  been 
situate  near  Seinaviire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
some  traces  of  a  ruined  city  still  exist.  {Cos.,  B.  G., 
7,  1 1. — Lemaire,  Ifidex  Gtogr.,  ad  C<bs.,  p.  896.) 

Vkllbda,  a  female  of  ancient  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bructerl  She  was  believed  to  be 
gifted  vrith  prophetic  powers,  and  ezerciaed,  in  conae- 
qoenee,  very  great  infloence  over  the  minds  of  her 
countrymen,  who  ascribed  to  her  a  species  of  divine 
character.  Tacitus-  first  makea  mention  of  her  in 
B.C.  71,  the  era  of  Vespasian.  {HiMt.,  4,  61.— Oom- 
pare  Hist.,  4,  65.— (?€nn.,  8.)  From  SUtiua  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  subsequently  made  captive  by  the 
Romans.  {Syhs.,  1,  4,  89.)  The  more  correct  form 
oi  the  name,  and  the  one  more  nearly  approaching  the 
German,  is  Welda.  {Lips.,  ad  Tacii.,  Germ.,  8. — 
Oherlin.,  ad  loc.)  Dio  Cassius  writes  the  name,  in 
Greek,  BeX^da,  which  fixes  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 
{Dio  Cass.,  fragm.,  zlix.,  67,  5.) 

Vbllxius  Patkboulos,  a  Roman  historian,  de- 
scended from  an  equestrian  hmiij  of  Campania.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  commonly  &ced  at  19  B.C.,  the 


same  year  in  iHiich  Vtigil  died.  We  have  a  very 
few  particQlars  respecting  his  life,  and  theae  we  obtaia 
from  the  writer  himaelf ;  for,  what  is  very  singular,  ne 
other  ancient  author  makea  mention  of  him,  except 
ing  perhaps  Priscian,  who  oitea  a  Marcus  Velleius,  ntd 
Tacitus  {Ann.,  8,  39),  who  speaks  of  Publius  Velleius 
as  commander  of  an  army  in  Thrnee.  In  his  youth 
Paterculus  traveraed,  along  with  Caius  C«aar,  a  part 
of  the  East,  Aoguatua  named  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  a  prefect  of  horse ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
and  siterward  as  quastor  and  lieutenant,  he  accom- 
panied Tiberioa  on  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  Pan- 
nooia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  waa  thoa,  for  the  space  of 
nineteen  years,  his  companion  in  arms  and  tne  wit- 
ness of  his  exploita.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Ti« 
berios,  and  held  the  oflice  of  pnstor  the  year  that  Au- 
gustus died.  Sixteen  years  after,  during  the  consul* 
ship  of  M.  Vincius,  he  composed  or  else  completed 
his  historical  work.  The  following  year,  A.D.  31, 
he  waa  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  who  had 
been  hia  patron,  and  was  pot  te  death  alongwith  the 
other  friends  of  that  aspiring  minister.— The  work 
of  Paterculua  is  entitled  JERstoria  Romano,  but  it 
is  possible  that  this  appellatwn  may  be  owing  to  the 
copyiata.  A  single  manuscript  of  the  work  was  pro- 
served  at  the  convent  of  Murbaek  in  Alsace,  wbera 
Beatus  Rhenanus  found  it.  Thia  manuscript,  which 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  subsequently  lost 
lu  place  is  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhcmnos,  pub^ 
lished  in  16S0,rand  by  a  collation  of  the  manuscript^ 
made  by  Surer  before  Rhenanua  returned  it  to  the  con- 
vent from  which  he  had  borrowed  it.  This  collation  ia- 
added  to  the  edition  of  1546.— The  beainning  of  the 
work  ia  lost,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  uie  plan  which 
the  author  bad  piopoaed  to  himself  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  had  intended  to  give  a  summa- 
ry of  Universal  History,  containmg,  in  particular,  what 
might  prove  intcreating  to  the  Romans.  In  the  first 
fragment  he  treats  of  Greece,  the  Assyrian  empire,  end 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  after  tfaie  there  ia  a  1»* 
cuna,  embracing  the  first  5i33  years  of  Rome.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  first  book,  end  the  second,  which  we 
have  entire,  or  with  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only  a  few 
lines,  ^ive  the  history  of  Rome  down  to  A.D.  30.— 
The  history  of  Paterculus  does  not  enter  into  details. 
It  is  a  general  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  a  nar- 
rative of  individual  evenu.  The  historian  atatee 
merely  results,  and  is  silent  respecting  the  causae 
which  combineid  to  produce  them.  He  loves,  howev- 
er, to  develop  and  draw  the  characters  of  the  princi- 
pal actora,  and  hia  work  is  filled  with  delineationa 
traced  by  the  band  of  a  master.  We  find  in  him,  also, 
a  sreat  many  political  and  moral  observations,  the 
frait  of  experience  and  foreign  travel.  In  his  style 
be  imiutes  the  concise  and  energetic  manaer  of  SsX- 
lust.  His  diction  is  pore  and  elegant,  without,  how- 
ever, being  wholly  free  from  aflfectation,  which  ahowa 
itself  in  the  search  for  archaisms  or  antiquated  forma 
of  expression,  and  .  in  the  too  frequent  use  of  moral 
aentences  and  flgores  of  rhetoric.  Some  Hellenisms 
are  also  found  in  him.  The  charge  of  adulation  to 
his  prince,  which  is  so  often  broogot  agsinat  this  his- 
torian, may  find  some  palliation  in  the  Mct  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  Sejanus  that  the  tyrannical 
spirit  of  Tiberius  began  openly  and  felly  to  develop 
itself;  and  of  tbia,  if  Velleioa  were  involved  in  the  fate 
of  Sejanus,  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  wit- 
ness. Besides,  Tiberius  had  been  the  military  chief 
and  the  benefactor  of  Paterculus.  The  latter  praises 
the  good  deeds  he  performed ;  be  exaggerates  his  mer- 
it ;  he  treato  with  indulgence  his  fauHa;  but  he  does 
not  poah  flattery  ao  far  as  blindly  to  alter  the  trath, 
or  assert  things  that  are  false.  It  is  unjust,  therefore, 
on  account  of  this  venial  failmg,  to  rank  Paterculus 
among  historians  who  are  undeserving  of  confidence. 
He  ii  impaitial  in  the  ncital  of  events  of  which  h» 
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r  a  wltoMs.  Ab  for  iIiom  whieti  pMS- 
•d  under  his  own  eyes,  where  it  the  historian  who, 
in  writing  the  histoiy  of  his  own  times,  is  wholly  ex- 
flopt  from  the  charge  of  partiality  t— The  best  edi- 
tions of  PatereoliM  are,  that  of  Burmann,  iMgd.  Bai.i 
174i,  S  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Rohnken,  1779,  L.  B(U.,  8 
▼ols.  8vo ;  that  of  Krause,  Lijw.,  1800, 8vo ;  and  that 
of  lismaire,  Fcrts,  1833(  8vo,  which  last  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  repablication  of  Rohnken*s.  {SckoU, 
Hist.  LU.  Rom,y  vol.  9,  p.  867.) 
Vblocassbs  or  Bblocassbs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 

r,  slong  the  northern  bank  of  toe  Sequana,  west  of 
Beliovaci,  and -north  of  the  Aolerci  Ebmovices. 
Their  capiul  waa  Rotomagus,  now  Rouen,  {Cia.t 
B.  G.,  7,  7fi.-.«tfi.,  i,  18.) 

Ybnafbum,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  country,  and  near  the  river  Vnkimins. 
{SiTMbo^  858.)  It  is  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
the  excelleooe  of  the  oil  which  ita  tenitory  prodoced. 
(ifonU.,  Od.,  3,  8,  16.-* /d.,  &U.,  S,  4,  68.^ifMt., 
18,  m.^CtOo,  R.  A.,  189.— JP^m.,  18,  S.) 

Vbnbdi  or  yBi(BDJB,a  German  tribe,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Vistala,  near  its  month.  They  gare  name 
to  the  VenedicQs  Sinoa,  off  this  coaat,  m  to  the 
Montes  Venedici,  or  the  low  range  of  movnuins  be- 
tween East  Pntsiia  and  Poland.  (Toe.,  Germ.,  49. 
—Pirn.,  4,  87.) 

VBNiri,  I.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  fabled  to  have  come  from  PjM>h- 
lagooia,  under  the  Avoidance  of  Antenor,  after  the  Tro- 
jan war.  (Fid.  mneii.)  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  centary  by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  AU 
tila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  eveiywhere  ap- 
peared, great  numbera  of  the  people  who  lived  near 
the  Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  VoDiee.  These  islands 
had  previously,  in  A.D.  481^  been  built  upon  by  the 
inbabiunts  of  Patavium  for  the  pnrposes  of  commerce. 
The  arrival  of  freah  hordes  of  barbarians  in  Italy  in- 
creased their  population,  mitil  a  commereial  state  waa 
formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 
—As  regards  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  makes  them  of  Paphlasanian  origin  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  purely  fobniooa.  Man- 
nert,  on  the  other  hand,  has  started  a  learned  and 
plaoaible  theory,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  Northcan  origin.  According  to  this  writer, 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race.    His 

Sounds  for  this  opinion  are,  1,  the  fact  of  the  Veneti 
ing  not  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy  ;  3,  the  anal- 
ogy of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Vandals,  both  being 
derived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  iMnden,  and  de- 
noting  a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
from  the  existence  of  the  amber- trade  among  them, 
and  the  proof  which  thia  furnishes  of  a  communica- 
tion by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  the  n»< 
tions  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  cooi>- 
tries  of  the  north.  {Manneri,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  p.  64, 
oeqq.) — ^The  history  of  the  Veneti  contains  little  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the  remarkable  fea* 
tore  of  their  being  the  aole  people  of  Italy  who  net 
only  ofiered  no  resistance  to  toe  ambitious  projects  of 
Rome,  but  even,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  rendered  that 
power  an  essential  service ;  if  it  be  true,  aa  Polybins 
nporta,  that  the  Gaula  who  had  Uken  Rome  were 
suddenly  called  away  from  that  city  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Veneti  into  their  territory  (8, 18).  The  same  au- 
thor elsewhere  expressly  states  that  an  alliance  was 
afterward  formed  between  the  Roomuis  and  Veneti 
(8,  S3),  a  fact  which  is  coniirmsd  by  Stiabo  (816).— 
This  state  of  aecority  and  peace  would  aeem  to  have 
bests  very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
nation.  According  to  an  old  geographer,  they  count* 
od  within  tbetr  territorr  fifty  cities,  and  a  population 
of  a  anillion  and  a  halL  The  soil  and  elimate  were 
•accellent,  and  their  cattle  wub  npoitcd  to  faned  twice 
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in  the  year.  Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for 
their  fleetness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  gained 
prixes  in  the  gamea  of  Greece.  (Eurtp.,  H^,,  v. 
331,  et  Sehol.,  ad  loc.-^Hetych., «.  v.  'Evmdef)  And 
Strabo  affirms  that  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  kept  a 
stud  of  race-horses  in  their  country.  {Strab,,  813.) 
The  same  writer  asserts,  that  even  in  his  day  there 
was  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  white  horae  to  Diomed. 
When  the  Gauls  had  been  subjugated,  and  their  coon- 
try  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwill- 
ingness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province,  an 
event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  happened  not 
long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Their  territory 
from  that  time  was  included  under  the  general  de- 
nominatton  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  which  that  province  succeesively 
obuinsd.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Venetia  was  emt- 
sidered  as  a  separate  district,  coostitoting  the  tenth 
region  in  the  division  mads  by  that  emperor.  (PkiL, 
3, 18.)  Its  boundaries,  if,  for  the  sake  of  amplifica- 
tion, we  include  withm  them  the  Tridentini,  Medoaci, 
Garni,  and  other  smaller  nations,  may  be  eonaidarod 
to  be  the  Athesis,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to 
the  Padua,  to  the  west ;  the  Alps  to  the  north  ;  tbe 
Adriatic,  aa  far  as  the  river  Formio  (RUano),  to  the 
eaat ;  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Pados  to  the  soatk 
{Cramer*o  Anc.  Itohf,  vol.  1,  p.  118.)— II.  A  nation 
of  Gsul,  at  the  south  of  Armories,  on  the  wostetn 
coaat,  powerful  by  sea.  Their  chief  city  is  now  called 
Vamuo.    {Cat,,  B.  (7.,  3,  8.) 

VbbctYa,  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  m  Gallia  Clo- 
alpina.  {Vid.  rsmarks  at  the  end  of  the  article  Voo- 
eti  I.) 

Vbmbtus  Laoitb,  the  same  with  the  Laeus  Brigan- 
tinoa,  or  Lake  of  Cotutamt,    {Mela^  3,  3.) 

VbnilIa,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mother  of 
Tamus  by  Daunua.  {Virg.,  JEn.,  10,  76.  —  Oeid, 
Met.,  14,  334.— Forro,  L.  L.,  4,  10.) 

Vbnta,  I.  Bbloabvh,  a  town  of  Britain,  nowWm- 
chutor. — II.  Silurom,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Ccsr- 
toont,  in  Monmouthshire.— III.  Icenorum,  now  Catter, 
south  of  Norwich,  aoeoiding  to  Mannert ;  bot  Ro- 
chard  is  in  favour  of  Lynn, 

VbntidIos  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picenum,  was 
brouffht  captive  to  Rome,  while  yet  an  infant,  along 
with  bis  mother.  When  ho  had  grown  up,  he  follow- 
ed for  aome  time  the  humble  empfoyment  of  hiriw  out 
horses  and  moles.  He  afterward  accompanied  (Sssar 
to  Gaol,  and,  by  his  punctual  discharge  of  tbe  varioas 
tasks  confided  to  him,  rose  so  hi^h  in  Csaar'a  favour 
that  the  latter  bestowed  upon  him  several  important 
statiooa.  After  Cssar's  death  he  attached  himself  to 
Antony,  to  wboae  aid  he  brought  three  legiona  at  Mn- 
tina.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  consulship,  aa  el- 
evation which  ezDosed  him  to  many  pasqninadea.  An- 
tony sent  him  afterward  against  the  Parthiana,  whom 
he  defeated  in  three  battles,  B.C.  30,  and  was  tlie  first 
Roman  honoured  with  a  triumph  over  this  formidaUe 
enemy,  (iljiptcn,  BeU,  Cw.,  S,  86,  otqq.^Id,,  BtiL 
PoTtk.^  71,  $eqq.) 

Vsirua,  a  Roman  or  Latin  deity,  generally  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  Greek  Aplaodite  ('Afpodirv), 
though  perhaps  with  but  little  eometocss.  The 
Aphrodite  of  the  Ilfad  is  the  dBoghtcr  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione,  and  by  the  Alesandrean  and  the  Latin  poets 
she  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  aa  her  moth- 
er. (TAescr.,  7,  118.— Bion,  1,  93.— Ond,  A.  A.,  8, 
3,  780.  — id.,  FoMt.,  8,  461.— Sxa/.,  ;^v.,  8,  7.  8.) 
Hesiod  says  that  aha  sprang  fVom  the/oflm  (d^p6f)  of 
the  sea»  into  which  the  motilated  part  of  Uranoa  hsd 
been  thrown  by  his  sod  Saturn.  She  fuat,  he  adds, 
approached  the  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Cvpras,  where  grass  new  beneath 
her  feet,  and  Love  and  Doaira  attsioded  bar.  ^Hts., 
ThMg.t  188,  Mqq.y     One  of  the  Homerida  aii^ 
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(Ifymn.p  0),  thai  ib0  mobt-blowiiu  wwt>wiiid  wafted 
her  in  soft  foam  along  the  wavee  ot  the  aea,  an4  that 
the  gold-filleted  Seasons  received  her  on  the  sbor^  of 
Cypros,  clothed  her  in  immortal  garments,  placed  a 
golden  wreath  on  her  head,  rinss  of  orichalcnm  and 
gold  in  her  pierced  ears,  and  golden  chains  about  her 
neck,  and  then  led  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  immor- 
tals, eveiy  one  of  whom  admired,  saluted,  and  loved 
her,  and  each  god  desired  her  for  his  spouse.  The 
husband  assigned  to  this  charming  goddess  is  usoallj 
the  lame  artist  Vulcan  or  Hephaestus,  but  her  legend 
is  also  interwoven  with  those  of  Mars,  Adonis,  and 
Anchises. — According  to  Homer,  Aphrodite  had  an 
embroidered  girdle  {Ketrrdt  lfiat)j  which  possessed  the 
power  of  insniring  love  and  desire  for  the  person  who 
wore  it ;  ana  Juno,  on  one  occasion,  borrowed  the 
magic  gudle  from  the  goddess,  in  order  to  try  its  in- 
fluence upon  Jove.  {U.,  14,  214.)-*-The  animals  sa* 
cred  to  Ai^odite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows. 
Horace  places  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  svrane  {Od., 
3,  38,  15.— Ji.,  4,  1,  10),  and  Sappho  in  one  whose 
team  were  sparrows.  The  bird  called  lynx  or  Fritil- 
lutf  of  which  so  much  use  was  made  in  amatory  magic, 
was  also  sacred  to  this  goddess,  as  was  likewise  the 
swallow,  the  herald  of  spring.  Her  favourite  plants 
were  the  rose  and  the  myrtl^  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Cythera  and  Cyprus,  in  which  latter  island 
her  favourite  places  were  Paphos,  Golgi,  Idalium,  and 
Amathns ;  and  also  at  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Cos,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Sparta,  6lc.  In  the  more  ancient  temples  of 
this  goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  was  represented  uoider  the 
form  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  But  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  particularly  Praxiteles  and  Apelles, 
▼ied  with  each  other  in  forming  her  image  the  ideal  of 
female  beaoW  and  attraction.  She  appears  sometimes 
rising  out  of  the  sea  and  wringing  her  locks ;  some- 
times drawn  in  a  conch  by  Tritons,  or  riding  on  some 
marine  animal.  She  is  usually  nude,  or  but  slightly 
clad.  The  Venus  de*  Medici  remains  to  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  ancient  art  and  peteeption  of  the  beauti- 
ful.— ^There  is  none  of  the  Olympians  of  whom  the 
foreign  origin  is  so  probable  as  this  goddess,  and  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  being  the  same  with  the  As- 
tarte  of  the  Pbmnicians  :  the  tale  of  Adonis,  indeed, 
sufficiently  proves  the  identification  of  this  last-men- 
tioned goddess  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  latter  (if  we  re- 
ject the  common  Greek  derivation)  appeaia  sinjgularly 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia;  for 
there  one  of  the  names  of  the  j^uddess  of  love  is  fWd-o, 
and  we  see  the  same  root  lurking  in  ^^(tod-ini,  (Com- 
pare the  English  name  Friday^  the  "  dies  Veneris.") 
— When  we  turn  to  the  Roman  Venus,  we  find  her  so 
thoroughly  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
that  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  has  disappeared. 
And  yet  Venus  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  original 
deities  of  Rome,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  in  the  Sa- 
lian  hymns,  and  we  are  assured  that  she  was  unknown 
in  the  time  of  the  kings.  {Mocrob.,  Sat.^  1, 12.)  She 
eeems  to  have  been  a  deiw  presiding  over  birth  and 
growth  in  aeneral,  for,  as  Venus Hortensis, she  was  the 
goddess  of  gardens.  She  was  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  because,  says  Plu- 
tarch {Quaet.  J{&m.,  S3),  the  one  and  the  same  god- 
dess superintends  birth  and  death. — There  was  at 
Rome  a  temple  of  Venua  Fruti  {Feetue,  s.  v.  FnUinal), 
which  latter  term  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  however,  be  connected  with  fruC' 
tuMt  and  refer  to  her  rural  character.  Perhaps  it  may 
form  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  rural  char- 
acter of  Venus,  that,  like  Pales,  her  name  is  of  both 
g[enders.  Thus  we  meet  with  Deus  and  Dea  Venus ; 
and  with  Venus  almue  and  Venus  alma.  {KeiglUUi/*s 
Mylhdogyy  p.  516,  eeqq,) 

VimusIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  great  Appian 
W*7i  leading  to  TarentoDi,  and  about  fiftetD  miles  to 


tliQfoiiih^Atifidiis.  ThiepleeeappeanlfrhilrebcMi 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  impoitaoee  before  the  wat 
against  Pyirhus.  (Dim.  Ai/.,  ExeerpL  I^.^YdL 
Fatere.^  1,  14.)  Afier  the  disaster  at  Gaona  k  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  consul  Varvo  and  the  hsndAil 
of  men  who  eeceped  from  ^t  bloody  field.  The  «er« 
vices  rendered  by  the  Vennsim  on  that  ooeaaion  ob» 
tained  for  them  afterward  the  epedal  thanks  ef  thv 
Roman  senate.  (Lw.,.  S3,  64.— JEi,  »7, 1».)  VeoiH 
sia  deserves  our  attention  still  more,  from  the  asseoia- 
tions  which  connect  it  vrith  the  name  of  Horace^  who» 
was  bom  there,A.U.C.  688.  We  may  infer  Aon 
Strabo  (250),  that  thia  town  waa  in  a  floorishinff  state 
in  his  day.  Mention  of  it  is  also  made  by  Cicero* 
{Ep,  ^  AU.,  6,  6),  Anpian  {BOL  Civ.,  I,  39),  Pliny 
(3,  11),  and  others.  The  modem  Ven^ea  occnpiev 
the  ancient  site.  (Cromsr't  Aneknt  Half^  toK  3,  a 
288,  teqq.) 

VcaZoRit  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  among  the  Gniao 
and  Pennine  Alps.  Cellarius,  however,  reckons  thene 
as  heloi^ng  to  Gallia  Narbo^ensis.    {PIul,  3^  30.) 

Vbkbanus  Laove,  warn.  Logo  Maggiore^  a  lake  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  through  which  flows  the  river  Tioix 
nus.  The  Xio^o  Maggiore  liee  partly  in  Switzerland^ 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  is  twenty-seven  milee  long^ 
and,,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  It  contains  the  Bolr* 
romean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  eveiy  tnw^ 
eUer.    (Ptin.,  3,  18.— .S^rc^.,  209.) 

VxRciLi«c,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  noitb« 
west  of  Ticinum,  and  the  capital  of  the  LibieiL  It 
waa  aituate  on  the  river  Seeeitee,  now  la  Seeim,  and  iut 
aite  oorresponds  with  that  of  the  modem  Barg9  Ver» 
celU.  Tacitus  styles  this  place  a  mnmeipium  (IfibK 
toryt  I«  70),  and  Strabo  meatiens  eome  goid  miaes  ii» 
the  neighbouihood,  near  a  place  oalled  Ictymnloinimi 
Vicus.  (iS^o^.,  2l8.>  AmmianueMateelUane writes 
the  name  VerceUum.  {Craimer's  Ane,  Uahiy  vol  1, 
p.  47.) 

VisciNovroEiz,  a  young  n€>bleman  of  the  Arverait 
dietingoiabed  for  his  abilities,  and  for  his  enmity  to  the 
Roroana.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  thv 
confedecate  army  raised  by  the  states  of  Oaul,  when 
the  mat  insurrection  fairoke  out  in  that  country  against 
the  Roman  power ;  and  he  used  every  endeavonr  t9 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke.  Hie  ef-' 
forts,  however,  were  enauocessful ;  he  was  besieged 
in  Aleeia,  compelled  to  surrender,  and, 'after  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  was  put  to  death  in  prison. 
(Cos.,  B,  &.,  7,  4,  eeqq.'^Dio  Cat:,  40, 41.)  Th» 
name  Vercingetoriz  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  ver-cmnrMo-'rigk,  "  great  cap- 
tain'' or  "  generalimlmo.*'  (TAteiry,  HieU  dee  Oat^ 
loist  vol.  3,  p.  97.) 

Vbrobllus,  a  small  river  near  Canns,  falling  m/lm 
the  Aufidus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  withthft 
dead  bodies  of  the  Remans  on  the  d^  of  their  di8a»* 
tious  overthrow.    (Fler,,  2,  6.— Fo^  Max.,  9,  2.) 

Vtitoiiils,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiades  from  their 
rising  in  the  spring  (vere.— Ftd.  Pleiadas). 

ViBeoBBBTOs^  a  term  used  among  the  ancioDt  Oauls 
as  a  judicial  appellation,  and  a  title  of  office,  Ver»g^ 
breiih,  **a  man  for  jod^ng,"  or  **  a  jodga.*' .  {Caa^ 
B.  G.,  U  16.-- TWrry,  Hiet.  dee  QauUne^  voL  2,  f, 
116.) 

Vbbomandui,  a  people  of  GaUia  Belgica  Semnday 
below  the  Nervii  and  Atrebates.  Their  capital  waa 
Aogusta  Veromandooram,  now  St,  Qiuntin.  (Cot;, 
B,  G.,  2,  4.— P/Jm.,  4,  17.) 

VsBONA,  a  city  of  GralHa  Cisalpina,  m  the  territofy 
of  the  Cenomanni,  and  aituate  on  the  river  Atheeia,  in 
an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Laeus  Benacua.  The  modem  name  is  the  ssme  with 
the  ancient*  The  histoiy  of  its  loiindatieB  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  Piin^  (8,  19)  aseribee  it  to  the 
^^  ]i.  and  Euooei,  while  livy  as  poettively  attrib* 
it  to  the  Cenomanm  (5^  36>.    It  will  be  < 
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ffieoiieUft  theM  two  opinioiM  by  tdmittiiig  that  the 
Cenonwnm  ntde  this  lettlemeDt  in  the  territoir  pre- 
▼ioosly  poMesaed  by  the  Rhieti  «nd  Enganei.  iJiider 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  it  soon  iMcsme  a  large 
and  floarishing  cit^.  {Strab.,  il%.)  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  coloniied  by  Pompeius  Strabo.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  in  later  times  as  a  most  opulent  and  im- 
portant colony,  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Ves- 
Msian*8  party  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the 
Knees  of  Vitellius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
{TaeU,,  Hist.,  8,  8.)  The  celebrity  of  Verona  is  still 
fiuther  established  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Catullus 
(Os.,  Am.,  3,  U.^Martial,  14,  198)  and  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who,  in  his  preface,  calls  himself  the 
countryman  of  Catullus.  It  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona  that  the  famous  Rhstie  wine,  so  high- 
ly commended  by  Virgil,  was  grown.  {Georg.,  8, 
94.— Cramer**  Anc,  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

Vbbrbs,  C,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  province 
of  Sicily  as  pmtor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of 
which  be  was  guilty  while  in  office  were  of  the  most 
flsgrant  description,  and  he  was  sccosed  by  the  Sicil- 
ians of  extortion  on  the  expiration  of  his  office.  Ci- 
cero managed  the  prosecution,  Uortensius  sppeared 
for  the  defence.  Of  Cicero^s  six  orations  against 
Vefres  that  have  come  down  to  us,  only  one  was  pro- 
nounced. Driven  to  despair  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  sfter  the  first  oration,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  The 
other  five  orations  of  Cicero,  forming  the  series  of 
harangues  which  he  intended  to  detiver  after  the  proof 
was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
same  sh^  as. if  Verres  had  actually  stood  his  trisl, 
and  had  made  a  regular  defence.  He  perished  af- 
terward '  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  refusing  to  share  with  him  his  Corinthian 
vases.  Verres  appears  during  his  exile  to  have  lived 
in  great  affluence  on  his  ill-gotten  gains.    {Cic,  in 

VsKBles  Flaccus,  a  freedman  and  grammarian, 
fiimous  for  his  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  wers 
historical  and  grammatical.  Suetonius  also  informs 
us  that  he  caused  to  be  incrusted  on  a  semicircular 
building  at  Prsneste  twelve  tablets  of  marble,  on 
which  was  cut  a  Roman  calendar,  whteh  Suetonius 
and  M acrobius  often  cite.  Four  of  these  tablets,  or, 
iBther,  fragments  of  them,  were  discovered  in  1770, 
and  published  by  Fogeini  in  1779.  They  contain  the 
aaonths  of  January,  March,  April,  and  December,  and 
throw  great  light  on  the  Fatti  of  Ovid.  Verrius 
Flaccus  was  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
grammarians.  His  principal  work  in  this  line  was  en< 
titled  de  Verhorum  SigmJicaJtume.  It  was  abridged  by 
Festus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
abridgment  his  reached  us,  but  the  original  work  is 
lost.  {Yid,  Festus.— iittZ.  OeU,^  4,  b,-^8ueUm.,  U- 
lustr.  Gram.,  17.) 

Vbbtumnvs  or  Vobtumuvs,  a  deity  amonff  the  Ro- 
According  to  some,  be  wss,  like  Mercury,  a 


deity  presiding  over  merchsndise.  {Asam.  ad  Cic. 
m  Verr.t  2,  1,  69.-^Schol.  ad  Herat.,  Ernst.,  1,  30, 
1.)  Varro,  in  one  place,  says  he  was  a  Tuscsn  god, 
and  that,  therefore,  his  statue  was  in  the  Tuscan  street 
at  Rome  (L.  L.,  4,  4,  p.  14) ;  in  another,  he  sets  him 
among  the  sods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine  king  Ta- 
tius.  (If.  £.,  p.  23.)  Horace  uses  Vertwmm  in  the 
plural  number  {EjfUt.,  2,  7,  14),  and  the  scholiast  ob- 
serves that  his  statues  were  in  almost  all  the  munici- 
pal towns  of  Italy.— Vertumnus  (Irom  virto,  **to 
tura"  or  **  change'*)  is  probably  die  tranalation  of  a 
Tuscan  name ;  and  the  most  rational  hypothesis  re- 
specting this  god  is,  that  he  was  a  deity  presidine  over 
the  seasons,  imd  their  manifold  productions  in  the  ve- 
Miild.  {Propert.ti,9.'^Mmer,Btnuk.,'ni. 
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2,  p«  61,  nq.)  Ceres  and  Pomona  were  asMdsted 
with  him.  The  Vortumnalia  were  in  October.  (Fsr- 
ro,  L.  L.,  6,  p.  67.-^Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  884.) 

Vmus,  L.  ^Lius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Venis, 
was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  reeeived 
from  him  the  title  of  Cesar,  A  J>.  136.  He  died,  how- 
ever, a  few  months  before  Hadrian.  Verus  sppesn  to 
have  been  of  but  moderate  abilities,  and  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  well  as  other 
indulgences.  {Spartian.,  Vit,  Ver.y^U.  L.  iEliot, 
Aurenus,  Ceionius,  Commodos,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  sdopted  by  4^ntoninus  Pius,  along  with  MarciM 
Aurelitts,  in  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  Ha- 
drian. At  the  time  of  his  adoption  he  was  only  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  ase,  and  he  afterward  married  Ln- 
cilla,  the  daughter  of  his  adoptive  parent.  After  ths 
death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  senate  declared  Mareoi 
Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good  prince  hsstened 
to  shsre  the  throne  with  his  adopted  brother  Venis. 
The  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  these  two 
emperors,  Aurelius  all  purity  and  excellence,  and  Ve- 
rus most  profligate  and  licentious,  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  the  coraial  harmony  which  subsiated  between 
them  during  the  course  of  tKeir  common  reign.  Verai 
took  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  sent  againit 
the  Parthians,  over  whom,  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
his  generals,  he  obtained  several  considerable  victo- 
ries, and  captured  several  towns,  while  he  himself  wts 
revelling  in  debaucheries  at  Antioch.  At  the  conchh 
sion  of  this  war,  Verus  returned  to  enjoy  the  hoDoan 
of  a  trioraph  which  he  had  no  share  in  obtaming. 
Not  long  aher  this,  when  the  war  of  the  Mareotnanni 
and  other  tribea  of  similsr  origin  broke  out,  the  two 
emperors  left  Rome  to  take  the  field  in  person  against 
these  dsngerous  sntagonists.  Verus  died,  however, 
of  apoplexy  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
at  the  age  of  39.  In  licentiousness  and  debauchery, 
Verus  equalled  the  worst  Roman  emperors,  bat  be  was 
altogether  ftee  from  the  charge  of  cruel  or  tyrannical 
acts.    {Cajfiiol.,  Vit.  Ver.) 

Vtsvvus.     Vid.  Vesuvius. 

VBsPASTlmrs,  TiTus  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  an  obscure  family  at  Reate.  His  val- 
our and  prudence,  but,  above  all,  the  influence  of  Nar- 
cissus, the  freedman  of  Claudius,  obtained  him  the  eon* 
solship,  A.D.  52,  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
Some  Years  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  that  emperor  for  havmg  sofleicd 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sleep  during  the  reading  of 
some  of  that  prince's  poetry.  Itie  Jews  having  revolt- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  year  64,  Nero,  who  did  not 
wish  to  pisce  at  the  head  of  his  forces  a  man  whoae 
birth  or  talents  might  win  the  favour  of  the  soldiery, 
gave  the  command  to  Vespaaian.  While  the  latter 
was  prosecuting  the  wsr  with  great  success,  snd  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Nero  was  cot  off; 

Jba  hardly  reached  the  capital  before  he  kwt  his 
crown  and  life  -,  Otho,  his  successor,  slew  himself  af- 
ter the  defeat  at  Bedriacum ;  and,  amid  the  ferment 
and  agitation  that  everywhere  prevailed,  the  ardoor  of 
his  troops,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  ihe 
East,  induced  Vespasian  to  contest  the  crown  widi 
Vitellius.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legioo*r 
July  1st,  A.D.  69,  and  on  the  20th  December  of  the 
same  year,  his  general  Antonius  Primus  made  himself 
master  of  Rome.  Vespasian  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  became  the  foood- 
er  of  a  dynasty  which  gave  three  emperors  toRomo. 
He  waa  a  man  of  rare  and  excellent  virtues,  thoronsh- 
ly  matured  by  a  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  do- 
ties,  and  with  no  object  superior  to  thst  of  pomoting 
the  public  welfare.  Being  well  aware  of  the  glaiing 
abuses  which  had  long  been  perpetrated  with  impo^ 
ty  in  all  branches  of  the  admmistration,  be  set  himsott 
vigorously  to  the  dangerous  Usk  of  efiecting  a  thor 
ongh  reform.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  (he  leo 
uigiiizea  oy  vjk_7v/^l\^ 
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■tei  and  gtTe  it  once  moTe  an  kctosl  pow^r  in  tbe  gOT* 
eminent*  The  courts  of  law  were  also  subjected  to  a 
most  salutary  reform,  and  rendered  again,  wliat  they 
had  k>Dg  ceased  to  be,  courts  of  justice.  The  insula* 
ordination  of  the  army,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
so  many  bloody  rerolutioDs,  he  repressed  with  a  firm 
and  stesdy  hand ;  and  restored,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  discipline  which  had  made  it  so  powerful  in  iu  bet- 
ter days.  He  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  Ueas- 
uy,  which  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  the  prpdigal 
and  corrupt  expenditure  of  his  predecessors ;  and, 
in  order  to  replenish  its  coffers,  he  regulated  anew  the 
tribute  and  customndoes  of  the  provinces,  and  imposed 
a  number  of  taxes ;  by  which  means,  though  he  was 
accused  of  STarice,  he  placed  once  itaore  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  on  a  stable  basis,  and  restored  them  to  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  large  sums  thus  raised 
Vespasian  did  not  expend  in  revelry,  neither  did  he 
hoard  up  in  useless  masses.  He  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  had  been  destroyed  au- 
rinff  the  tumults  ^t  accompanied  the  fall  of  Vitellius ; 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  public  buildings 
of  great  elegance  and  splendour  ;  thus  evincing,  that, 
though  rifforous  and  exact  in  his  methods  of  amassing 
treasure,  he  knew,  on  proper  occasions,  how  to  use  it 
■with  no  parsioMnious  hand.  Under  him  the  empire 
began  to  breathe  with  fresh  life,  and  to  exhibit  signs  of 
prosperity  and  happiness^  such  as  it  had  not  known 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.  His  son  Titus  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  by  which  name  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  was  designated,  the  peace  and 
weliiare  of  the  empire  seemed  secured  on  a  stable  ba- 
sis. During  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  arms  of  Rome 
were  prosperous  iif  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral sutes  bordering  on  the  Roman  dominions  were 
reduced  by  his  generals  to  the  condUion  of  provinces. 
But  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  formi- 
dable war  which  distincuished  his  reign,  was  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  was  called  to  the 
tburone,  the  war  against  the  Jews.  This  was  conduct- 
ed by  his  son  Titus  after  his  departure  to  Rome  to 
enter  on  the  possession  of  imperial  power.  The  events 
of  this  memorable  war  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  here  be  detoiled.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  closely  invested,  the  Jews  re- 
fused all  terms  of  capitulation,  blindly  truated  in  some 
terrible  interposition  of  divine  power  to  save  them  and 
consume  their  enemies,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
conceivable barbarity  during  every  temporary  cessation 
of  warfare,  enduring  the  wildcat  extremes  of  famine, 
and,  after  Buffering  every  form  and  kind  of  misery,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  their  city 
was  taken,  and,  together  with  their  celebrated  temple, 
vras  reduced  to  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins ;  and  such  of 
them  as  survived  these  awful  calamities  were  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  a  noockery, 
a  proverb,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  victory  over  the  Jews,  Titus  and  the 
emperor  enjoyed  toother  the  honours  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  while  the  rich  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem were  in  gorgeous  procession  borne  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerors.  Soon  after  this  trimph,  the  Bata- 
▼ian  war  broke  out,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  for  the 
empire,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  a  prov- 
ince. It  was  at  length  brought  to  a  propitiona  conclu- 
sion by  Cerealis,  a^er  several  sharp  encounters,  and 
by  a  troaty  rather  than  a  conquest.  The  Roman  arms 
were  moro  successful  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasisn  and  hia  immediate  successor  than  they  had 
previously  been.  In  his  young^er  days,  the  emperor 
bad  himself  been  engased  in  British  wars ;  and,  being 
desirous  of  reducing  the  island  completely  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  gave  the  command  to  Cneius  Julius 
Agricola,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  general 
aiM  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome. 
Not  only  the  southern  division  of  the  island  was  sub- 


d«ed  by  this  distinguished  conuMvderi  fmt  even  tli0 
more  remote  reffions  of  Caledonia,  hitherto  imperviouiT 
to  the  Roman  legions,  were  laid  open.  The  gallant 
resistance  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  under  their  leader' 
Galgacos,  was  ineffectual ;  (heir  untaught  valour  could 
not  witlistand  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  they  sustained  a  seter6  overthrow  A  the  base  of 
the  Giampians.  The  Roman  fleet,  coasting  the  shore, 
ascertained  the  insular  character  of  Britain ;  but  so 
formidable  were  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  Caledonia, 
that  Agricola  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  inta 
the  country,  contenting  himself  ^iih  constructing  a 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
to  defend  the  southern  districts,  and  to  restrain  the  re- 
coil and  assaults  of  the  uoconquered  Caledonians. 
Thus  fflorions  abroad  and  beloved  at  home,  Vespa-« 
sian's  life  began  to  draw  near  its  termination.  FeeN 
ing  the  effects  of  age  and  weakness,  he  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
Rome,  together  with  some  relaxation  from  the  caret 
of  state.  There  he  was  seized  with  a  mala(^  which( 
his  own  sensations  told  him  would  speedily  prove  mor^ 
tal.  His  anticipations  proved  true ;  and  be  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  sffe  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign,  it  is  worthy  of 
remau,  that  Vespasian  was  the  second  of  the  Roman 
emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  first  that 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  {ffetheringtoii's  Sutonf 
of  Rome,  p.  187,  $eqq.) 

Vbsta,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  Hestia  CEorm).  An  idea  of  the  aane- 
tity  of  the  domestic  hMrth  {iffHa),  the  point  of  assem- 
bly of  the  family,  and  the  symbol  of  the  soci^  union, 
gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  fancy  it  to  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  pecuKar  deity,  whom  they  named, 
from  it,  Hestia.  This  goddess  does  not  sppear  in  Uie 
poems  of  Homer,  thou^  he  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  her.  Bv  Hesiod  {TAeogr.,  454 >  she  ie 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.' 
The  hymn  to  Venus  relates  that  Hestia,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  the  only  goddesses  that  escaped  the 
power  of  the  queen  of  love.  When  wooed  bv  Nep* 
tune  and  Apollo,  Hestia,  placing  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  perpetual  virginity.  Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marria^,  gave  her  **  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  msn* 
sion,  receiving  the  choicest  portions  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  be  honoured  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.** 
{Hymn,  in  Ven.,  23,  Me^q.)  In  the  Prytaneum  of  ev* 
ery  Grecian  city  stood  the  hearth,  on  which  the  sacred 
fire  flamed,  and  where  the  offerings  were  made  to  Hee- 
tia.  {Find.,  Nem.,  II,  1,  tegq)  In  that  of  Athens 
there  was  a  atatue  of  the  goddess.-^The  same  obeeo- 
rity  involves  the  Vesta  of  the  Romans  aa  the  corre^ 
spending  Hestia  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  she  is  iden- 
tical in  name  and  office  {^EariOy  Fearia,  VestajL 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  her  worship  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  religion  of  the  aneient  Pelaagian 
population  of  Latlum  {Dum,  Hal.,  9%  60),  as  it  is  by 
sU  testimony  carried  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
sute,  and  its  introduction  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  ( Lie., 
i,  aO.-^PAU.,  Vit,  Num.,  0,  Mqq,y  Like  Heetia,  she 
was  a  deity  presiding  over  the  pebne  and  private  hearth : 
a  sacred  fire,  tended  by  six  virgin-piiestesses,  ciJIed 
Vestals,  flamed  in  her  temple  at  Rome.  As  the  safe- 
ty  of  the  city  was  held  to  be  eonneeted  with  its  coo- 
servstion,  the  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
out,  waa  severely  punished,  and  the  fire  was  rekindled 
from  the  rays  of'^tne  sun. — The  temple  of  Vesta  was 
round  :  it  contained  no  statue  of  the  goddess.  (Owd, 
FaH.,  6,  295,  seq.)  Her  festivsl,  caiebialed  in  June, 
was  called  Vestatia :  plates  of  meat  were  sent  to  the 
Vestals  to  be  oflered  up ;  the  miUstones  were  wreathed 
with  parianda  of  flowen,  and  the  miH-asses,  als^crown- 
ed  with  violets,  went  about  with  cakes  struiw  round 
their  necks*  {(hid,  FoMt.,  6,  Sll,  SS97.— At^pcrf.^ 
4, 1,  23.)    In  the  foram  at  Rome  there  was  a  stato* 
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of  the  Stata  Mater,  placed  there  that  she  might  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  effect  of  the  firee  which 
vaed  to  be  made  on  it  in  the  nighttime.  The  people 
followed  the  example,  and  aetmp  Bimilar  statnea  in 
'  several  of  the  streets.  Stata  Mater  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Vesta.  {Keightleys  Mythology, 
p.  95,  513,  seq.) 

VxstIlbs,  priestesses  among  the  Romans  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Vesta.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  Arst  established  by  Noma,  who  appomted 
four.  Tarquinius  Friscus  added  two  more  ;  and  the 
number  continued  to  be  six  ever  after.  The  Vestal 
virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years. 
After  thirty  years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple 
and  many ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and 
was  always  reckoned  ominous.  {Dion.  Hal,,  2,  67.) 
These  priestesses  were  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
purity  of  nK>rals.  If  any  one  of  them  vioUited  her  vow 
of  clustity,  she  was  buried  alive  in  the  Campus  SceU- 
rahu,  and  her  paramour  was  scouiged  to  death  in  the 
Forum.    {Vid.  Vesta.) 

Vbstini,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Italy,  whose  terri- 
tory was  bounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Peligni  and  Marsi,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Prsetutii  and  Sabines. 
The  history  of  the  Vestim  offers  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest :  they  are  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  Roman  annals  as  allies  of  the  Samnites,  to 
whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valoar ; 
bat,  being  separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the 
Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
were  soon  compelled  to  submit,  A.U.C.  451.  (Ltv., 
8,  29.-^Id.,  10,  3.)  This  people,  however,  were  not 
behind-hand  with  their  neighbours  in  taking  up  arms 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  Thev  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce 
and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received  their  share  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were 
granted  to  the  comederates.  Their  chief  city  was  Pin- 
ua,  now  CimttL  di  Poma,  (Croaitfr't  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
I,  p.  336.) 

V«svius.     Vid.  VesQvios. 

Vksulus,  now  Monte  Fiso,  a  mountain  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Maritime,  and  commencement  of  the 
Cottian,  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  giving 
rise  to  the  radua  or  Po.  Pliny  (3,  16)  mentions  the 
aource  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  The  Po  fiows 
from  two  small  lakes,  the  one  situate  inmiediately  be- 
low the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Vito,  the  other  still 
htfher  up,  between  that  peak  and  the  lesser  one  called 
l^ioUtto.  The  waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent 
io  a  flreat  cavern ;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  source  to 
which  Pliny  ailodee.  (Cramer's  Ane,  Italy,  vol.  I, 
p,  28.) 

VBeuvf OS,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about  aix  miles 
southeast  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  volcano.  It  ap- 
peals to  have  been  first  known  under  the  name  of  Ve- 
eevna  {iMcr.,  6,  747.— K«r^.,  Georg.,  2,  224.— 5/a/., 
Syh„  4,  8,  4)  ;  bat  the  appellations  of  Vesvius  and 
Vesbins  are  no  less  freqiuently  applied  to  it.  {Sil. 
ItaL.,  17,  594.— F«/.  FlaM.,Z,  ^OQ.^MarL,  4,  44.) 
Stiabo  describee  this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at 
its  base,  an  aeeount  in  which  many  ancient  writers 
joree,  bat  as  entirely  barren  towards  the  summit, 
which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of  apertures  and 
cracks,  seenicigly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire; 
whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extin- 
.ffDisbed  from  want  of  fuel.  {Straio,  246.)  Diodonis 
Skalus  <4,  21)  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quies- 
oent  statia,  sinee  he  argues,  from  its  appearance  at  the 
timA  he  waa  wxiting,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at 
some  remote  period.  The  volcano  was  likewise  ap- 
psrsotty  «xtinet,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Florus  relate, 
Spaitacaa,  with  some  of  his  foUowera,  sought  refuge 
in  the  cavities  of  the  moantam  from  the  porsuit  of 
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their  enemies,  and  ancceeded  in  eindtag  cfaeir  i 
(Pha.,  Vit.  Cnut.-^Ftor.,  3, 90.— Crafii«r*#  A 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  176.)— The  first  great  eniption  on  ne- 
ord  took  place  on  ^e  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79,  and 
on  the  same  dsy  the  towns  of  Herculaneam,  Ponpsii, 
and  StabisB  wero  buried  under  showeis  of  vokank 
sand,  stones,  and  scori«.  Such  vras  the  imnwiss 
quantity  of  volcanic  sand  (called  ashes)  thrown  cot 
durine  this  eruption,  that  the  whole  country  was  in- 
volved in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dion, 
the  aahes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  varioas  paru  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  os 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and,  wishing  to  soccoor  those 
persons  who  might  want  to  escape  by  sea,  and  also  to 
observe  this  mnd  phenomenon  mora  neaity,  he  left 
the  Cape  of  Misenum,  and  approached  the  aide  of  the 
bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He  landed,  and  advaiiosd 
towards  it,  but  was  suffocated  by  the  salphureons  va- 
pour.— Alter  this,  Vesuvius  eontinnea  a  burning 
mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having  araptiBBs 
at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  neariy 
extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  to  that  of  the  !6th  eentuiy.  Since  the  emptaon 
of  1506,  it  has  remamed  burning  to  the  preeent  time, 
with  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes  at  intervals.  Vesu- 
vius rises  to  the  height  of  8600  feet  above  the  aea.' 
It  baa  two  summits,  the  more  northern  one  of  wfakh 
is  called  Somrna,  the  other  is  properly  called  Vesuvios. 
Somma  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  cone  of  a 
larger  volcano,  nearly  concentric  with  its  present  eons, 
which,  in  some  great  eruption,  has  destroyed  aU  boi 
this  fragment. 

Vettonis,  a  nation  of  Lusitania,  lying  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  city  of  Augusta  Emerita  (now 
Merida)  took  from  them  the  name  of  Vettoniana  Co- 
lonia.     {Cos.,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  88.— PKn.,  4,  20.) 

VsTULONfi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distia- 
ffuished  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etniria,  e  few  mileB  lo 
Uie  southwest  of  Vetema.  Its  position  was  looff  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  until  an  Italian  antiquary,  Xi- 
menes,  proved  the  ruins  of  the  place  to  exist  in  a  foreat 
still  called  Selva  di  Vetleta. — If  we  may  believe  Silras 
Italicus  (8,  488),  it  was  Vetulonii  that  first  used  the 
insignia  of  magistracy  common  to  the  Etruscans,  and 
with  which  Rome  afterward  decorated  her  consuls  and 
dictators.     {Cramer's  Anfi.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  187.) 

Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  (  Vid.  Coriola- 
nus.) 

Ufbns,  I.  the  Aufente,  a  river  of  Latium,  rising  in  the 
Vplsciao  Mountains,  above  Setts  and  Privemum,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  through  which  it  passed,  contribatinff, 
with  other  streams,  to  form  the  Pontine  marshes.  It 
communicated  its  name,  which  was  originally  written 
Oufens,  to  the  tribe  Oofentina,  according  to  Lncilios, 
as  quoted  by  Festus  («.  v.  Oufens).  Virgil  aRodes  to 
its  sluggish  character.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  toI.  2, 
p.  97.)— 11.  A  prince  who  assisted  Turntis  against 
iEneas,  and  was  slain  by  Gyas.  He  waa  leader  of 
the  Nursian  forces.  {Virg.,  £n.,  7,  T45.— liC  ik., 
10,  518,  dtc.) 

Ufxmttna,  or,  more  correctly,  OtorxNritrA,  a  Roman 
tribe,  first  created  A.U.C.  486,  with  the  tribe  FaUri- 
no,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  population 
St  Rome,  (its.,  0,  20.— FMft/*,  s.  v.  Oufens. — Vid. 
Ufens.) 

Via,  I.  JEuiLijL.  (Vid.  JEmflia  V.  and  VI,>— H. 
Appia.    ( Vid.  A  ppia  Via,  dec . ) 

ViAORUs  or  Vunus,  a  river  of  Germany,  geoerall^ 
regarded  as  answering  to  the  modem  Oder.  Rei- 
chard,  however,  considers  the  Viadus  as  the  same  wKh 
the  Wipper.  {Bischoff  und  MdUer,  Worterb.  ier 
Gem.,  p.  1006.) 

ViBius,  I.  Crispus,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  to  wbona 
some  ascribe  the  declamation  against  Cicero  wfatch  baa 
uigiiizea  Dy  v^Jv/v^pr^LV. 
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eom«  down  to  ui.  {Vid.  PoidM*>--II.  Ssqwrtv,  a 
Latin  writer,  who  has  teft  a  geogiaphical  work,  oo»- 
taining  a  kind  of  nomeiielatara  of  rirora,  (iomitaiiiif 
laket,  fomu,  maahes,  moaDtama,  awl  natknis  HMO* 
tioDed  by  the  poeU.  The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
use  of  Virgitianos,  the  atithor's  sod.  As  no  aacieot 
writer  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  ae  his  pro* 
doction  contains  no  account  either  of  himself,  his 
country,  or  the  period  when  he  wrote,  his  en  oan  only 
be  fixed  by  conjecture.  Oberlinue  believes  that  he 
lived  after  the  &11  of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  century.  The  same  critic  rc^garda 
the  work  as  a  hasty  performanee,  and  as  containing, 
besides  numerous  errors  attributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  fiom  its  eon* 
Uining  seversl  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebrated  Boceacio  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
lar  nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  great 
use  of  the  work  of  Sequester,  witlx>ut  ever  citing  it. 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequester  is  that  of  Obei^ 
linos.  Argent.,  1778,  8vo. 

YiBo,  Valentia.     Vid.  Hipponiom. 

YiCA  PoTi,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
victory  ("poUs  vineendi  atque  potxUMdiV-^Cic,,  de 
Leg.,  2,  11. — Consult  Goerent,  ad  2oc.-— SeiMC.,  Jpo- 
colocynth. — Lte.,  3,  7.) 

VicintIi,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  teni- 
toiy  of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  Patavium  and 
Verona.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Yicetia. 
{Strab.,  214.— iS^n,  F.  H.,  14,  8.)  It  is  dmt  Ft- 
eenza. 

YicTOt,  Sbxt.  Aubslivs,  I.  a  Latin  historian,  bom 
in  Africa  of  very  humble  parents,  but  who  raised  hun- 
self  by  bis  merit  to  some  of  the  hiahest  oflkes  in  the 
state.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sirminm,  A.D.  860,  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Pannonia,  atid  erected  in  nonoui 
of  him  a  statue  of  bronze.  Ammianus  Marcelluras, 
who  states  this  fact,  informs  us  also  that  AurelinsY  ic« 
tor  was  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
acter (21,  10).  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodoeius 
the  Great  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  aeath  is  not  ascertained.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinons,  the  fi^ 
vourite  of  Hadrian,  shows  that  he  wm  not  a  Christiair. 
Three  works  sre  ascribed  to  this  writer.  The  firM 
bears  the  title  of  Origo  genHs  Romanm,  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  ^e  copyists. 
What  we  have  remamin^  of  this  work  coomrisee  only 
the  first  yesr  of  Rome :  it  contains  extiaeta  nom  works 


DOW  lost,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir* 
cumstances  of  which  no  other  writer  speaks.  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Auralios  Yictor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  s 
basis ;  it  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
marUns,  to  whom  we  owe  the  long  additional  tide  al* 
ready  mentioned.  These  grammarians  regard  the 
work  as  subsequent  to  the  time  of  AureUos  Victor. — 
The  teeand  work  is  entitled  '*  De  Ftm  iUu$tribu» 
Honutj^  and  containa  the  lives  of  various  illustriooa 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  king^  of  Rome, 
and  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  ioreigners,  such 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochus,  snd  Mithradates.  This  woi^ 
inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  has  been  sometines  as- 
cribed to  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  Suetonius,  or  to  PJiny 
the  Tounger.  It  is  possible  thst  it  is  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Comelhis  Nepos,  whose  work  besn  a  simi- 
lar title.  The  third  work  is  entitled  "  De  CoMoribue, 
five  Mstoria  ahbreviaUt  per$  altera,  ab  Augueto  Oc- 
taviano,  id  eet,  a  fine  Titi  Lhii  tuque  ad  Cmuaiatum 
deeimum  Consiantn  AugusH  et  Juliam  Ceuarie  ter- 
tium.**  This  production  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  ana  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  information,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with 
impartiality. — The  best  editions  of  Anrelins  Yictor 


aw  Ihkt  of  PitaKOi,  c.  «.  varienm,  Tn^,  ad  M.^ 
1600,  Ovo,  and  that  of  Amtsenius,  Amtt,  1733»  4to. 
^IL  Sumamed,  for  distinction*  sake,  the  Younger,  a 
coDtemporaiy  of  Orosius,  who  made  an  abrid^ent  of 
one  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Yictor  (the  thud  above 
mentioned),  which  he  entitled  "  Epitome  de  Caaari" 
6m«,"  or,  according  to  othera,  <*  De  Vita  et  Moribua 
Jmperatorum  JZomutorum,"  and  which  he  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He 
made  some  changes  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
added  some  new  facta  and  circumstances.  {SchSlL 
Hist.  IM,  J2om.,  vol.  8,  p.  171.) 

YictosIa,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romana,  called 
1^  the  Greeks  N/«9.  The  goddess  of  Victoiv  was 
sister  to  Stieiu[th  and  Yalour,  and  was  one  of  the  at- 
tendanta  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  reprseented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  statue  of  this  oodaess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
wee  presented  to  the  Romans  by  luero,  king  of  Syrar 
cose,  and  dcpoaited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Csnitolioe  Hill     {Varro,  de  L.  L.^^Bygin,,  yraf, 

YicTOEiNOs,  an  African  philosopher,  who  became  a 
convert  to  (Christianity,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  such  a  degree  of  reputation  by 
teachin|f  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected 
to  him  lo  one  of  the  public  places.  He  was  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  works, 
be  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  Bibliolheca  Patntm. 

YiovcAasKs,  a  people  of  (jallia  Lugdunensis  Se* 
cunda,  on  both  aides  of  the  river  OTina  or  Oma. 
Theb  chief  city  was  Aiegenus,  now  Bayeux,  {Plm.p 
4,  18.) 

YiwfNA,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges^  in  Gallia  l^rans- 
alpina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  famed  for  its  wealth 
and  the  civilisation  of  ita  inhabitanta.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yien* 
nesis,  and  in  the  fifth  centun  the  reaidence  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kings.  It  ia  now  Vtenne,  The  classical  name 
of  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  modem 
appellation  of  the  ancient  Yindobona,  on  the  Danube. 
(Ctfs.,  B.  O.,  7,  9.— Tflc.,  Arm.,  U,  l.—M^  2,  5t 
^PUti^,  3,  4.— ilmm.  Mare,,  16,  11.) 

Yix.Ua  Lax,  AmuUie  oi  Annaria,  by  L.  Yilliua,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  674,  defined  the  proper  age  required 
for  holding  oflSces.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  regulation  of  the  kind  even  before  this. 
(Ltey,  40,  43.— /d.,  26,  2.) 

YiiftMALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of  osiers  {vinUna) 
which  grew  there.  Servios  Tullius  first  made  it  part 
of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  be 
was  called  Yiminalis.  (Lwy,  1,  44.~ Farro,  L.  X.» 
4,  8. — Feetue,  s.  «.  ViminaL) 

Yxiinniici,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory, 
called  YindeUcia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  or  Lake  of  Conetanee,  to 
the  Danube ;  whiM  the  lower  part  of  the  (Enus  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  country  an* 
swered,  therefore,  to  part  of  Wirtemherg  and  Banana. 
This  nation  derived  their  name  from  the  two  rivers 
which  water  their  territory,  viz.,  the  Yindo  and  Licus, 
now  the  Wertaek  and  the  Lech.  In  the  anflle  formed 
by  the  two  rivera  was  situate  their  capital,  Augusta 
Yindeliconim,  now  Avgsbwg.  {Cluver.,  vol.  1,  p. 
412,  Hgg. — Mamurt,  Uecgr.,  vol  3,  p.  618,  eecq,'^ 
Horai.,  Od.,  4,  4, 18.) 

Yiimnx,  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  firom  his  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
Spain,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  him  in  ef- 
fecting his  purpose ;  but»  before  anv  junction  could  be 
efiect^  ho  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Yirginiue 
uigiiizen  dv  l^kj- v/p^  lC 
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Rufus,  and  destroyed  himselt  (SuOon^  Vit.  €W«» 
9.— 7i.  tft.,  U.— iP/irt.,  Vit.  Gtdb.,  4.— Die  Cass^ 
es,  23,  t<jj.) 

ViNDicins,  1  dftTe  who  discovered  the  conspincy  to 
restore  Tarqum  to  bis  throne.    ( Vid.  Brutos  1.) 

y iKins,  T.,  a  firiend  of  Oalba*s,  wlio,  on  the  acces* 
sion  of  the  Utter  to  the  imperial  throne,  became  coii' 
sol,  commander  of  the  preiorian  guards,  and  principal 
minister  of  the  new  monarch.  He  emptoyed  nis  new* 
ly-acqttired  power,  boweyer,  in  criminal  and  oppress- 
ife  acts,  plundering  others  to  enrich  himself.  Vin- 
ius  advised  Galba  to  adopt  Otho  for  bis  successor ; 
but,  Oalba  having  nominated  Piso,  Otho  revolted,  de- 
throned Galba,  and  Vintus  perished  along  with  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  protestations  to 
the  soldiery  that  Otho  had  not  ordered  his  death.  It 
it  probable  that  Vinius  was  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Otho  itself  against  his  friend  and  protector. 
iTacU.,  Hist,  1,  ll,du:.) 

VirbIos  (qui  vir  bis  fuit),  a  name  given  to  Hlppol- 
Ttus  after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life  by  icscn- 
Japius,  at  the  instance  of  Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfor- 
tunate end.  Viigil  makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus. 
iJEtLy  7,  7^9.— Ovid,  Met.,  15,  644.) 

TiBoiiaas,  Mako  Publids,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  the  village  of  Andes,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Mantua,  about  70  B.C.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
iiis  name  should  be  Vergilius  or  Virgtlius.  *<  De  Mcrip- 
tura  nominiM,*'  says  Heyne,  '*  digutdiali  nmi  inur  se 
cum  veCeres  turn  recentiores  grammdUci.**  The  let- 
ters e  and  f  were  frequently  convertible  in  the  old  Lat- 
in language ;  and  sanction  may  be  found  for  either 
mode  of  spelling,  both  in  MSS.  and  inacriptions.  At 
the  revival  of  Tetters,  Politian  contended  sCremioue- 
ly  for  Vergilius ;  but  even  his  authority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  brinff  thu  orthoffrapby  into  general  practice. 
There  exist  out  few  auUientic  materials  from  which 
we  can  collect  any  circumstances  concerning  the  life 
of  the  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  remarks 
•of  ancient  commentators  or  grammarians,  and  a  life 
by  Donatus,  of  very  dubious  authority.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatos,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  some  time  after  .Alius  Donatus,  'so  wen 
known  as  a  cominentator  on  Terence.  Heyne  thinks 
that  the  'basis  of  the  Life  was  laid  by  Donatus,  but  that 
it  was  altered  and  interpolated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  grammarians,  and  librarians  of  the  convents.  It 
is  thus  apparently  written  without  «ny  arrangement  in 
the  series  of  events,  and  many  things  are  recorded 
whi(ih  are  manifestly  fictitious.  The  monks,  indeed, 
•of  the  middle  sges  seem  to  have  conspired  to  accumu- 
late fables  concerning  Virgil. — It  appears  that  Virgil's 
lather  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  Hiat,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  "he  was  engaged  in  ihe  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  to  some  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  brickmaker  -,  and,  according  to  others,  the  'hire- 
ling  of  a  travelling  merchant,  called  Maffos  or  Mains. 
He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his  master, 
that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and 
•was  intrusted  with  the  cnarge  of  a  farm  wKioh  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble  -parents. 
The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the  origin  of  c^e- 
brsted  nations,  has  been  frequently  surrounded  by  the 
marvellous.  Hence  the  droam  of  his  mother  Mais, 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  -the 
prodigy  of  the  swannofl>ees  which  lighted  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  VirgH  commenced  at 
Cremona,  where  he  remained  tfll  he  assumed  the  toga 
yirilis ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitanto  of  Cremona 
pretend  to  show  a  house,  in  the  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
.omew,  in  which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  -iCre- 
mana  Literata,  It,  p.  401,  ap.  Foftr.,  BibL  Lat.,  lib.  1, 
.c.  12:)  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Medio- 
lanum,  and  shortly  afterward  to  NeapoUs,  where  be 
JUid  the  foundatipn  of  that  moltiiariotw  Uaning  whicli 
IStt  ^ 


shinet  m  coospkiuiiialy  in  the  JEneidt  and  which  1m 
employed  with  so  much  judgment  as  richly  to  meiit 
the  eulogy  of  Macrobius,  *'  Virgilius  quem  nuUius  oa- 
quam  discipline  error  iavolvit."    {In  Somn.,  Sdp.,  2, 
8.)    During  his  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  writers,  being  instructed  io 
their  language  and  literature  by  Paxthenius  Nicenns 
(idscroi.,  ^.,  6,  17),  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
collectioo  of  amatioiy  tales,  which  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  Cornelius  Oallus,  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  ma- 
terials  for  elegies  and  other  poema.    Viigil  likewise 
carefully  read  the  Greek  historiana,  particularly  Thu- 
cydides  {MureH  Opera^  vol  3,  p.  312,  td,  Ruknk.\ 
and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of  philoso^y 
under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect.    But 
medicine  and  mathematics  were  the  sciences  to  which 
he  was  chiefly  addicted  -, .  and  to  this  early  tincture  of 
geometrical  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
be  ascribed  his  ideas  of  lommous  oider  and  masterly 
amngement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as  well 
as  eaiactnese  of  expression,  by  which  all  his  wricioge 
were  distinguished. — Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  wss  re- 
garded as  a  wizard  during  the  dark  ages.    His  char- 
acter as  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  ia  hie 
koowledge  of  mathematics ;  in  the  Phannaceutria  of 
his  eighth  eclogue  ;  in  his  revelation  of  the  socreu  of 
the  unknown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .£neid ; 
and  in  the  report  that  he  had  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned,  which  naturally  created  a  suspicion  that  ha  had 
disclosed  in  them  the  mysteries  of  toe  blsck  art     In 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  the  belief  in  his 
magic  powers  appears  to  hsve  prevailed  as  soon  ss  man- 
kind lost  the  refinement  of  taste  which  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  his  exquisite  productions.    The  cnrreat 
fictions  concerning  the  msgical  operations  of  Virgi] 
were  first  iocoqporated  about  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  *'  OUalmperialia^*  of  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  cfaancellor  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  to 
whom  he  presented  bis  extravagant  compilation.    The 
fables  of  Gervase  were  transcribed  by  Helinandoa  the 
monk,  in  his  "  Unmertal  CkronicU  ,**^  and  similar  tales 
were  relsted  in  the  work  of  Neckhsm,  "  De  Naturis 
Rentm,'*  snd  io  *'  The  Seoen  Wise  Masters:^    Soch 
books  supplied  materials  for  the  old  French  romances 
of  "  Vergditts,''  and  the  Enclish  **  Lyfe  of  VergHiu*,** 
in  which  stories  are  told  of  miraculous  palaces,  won- 
derful lsmps,and  magical  statues  which  he  construct- 
ed.   Vergdius,  the  sorcerer  of  the  middle  aoea,  is 
identified  and  connected  with  the  author  of  the^neid, 
from  sevenl  circtimstances  being  related  of  the  for- 
mer io  the  romances  which  actually  occurred  in  the 
life  of  the  poet,  particularly  his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  the  loss  of  nis  inheritance,  which  he  recovered 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.     It  was  also 
a  common  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, as  sppeare  from  the  writings  of  that  age,  that 
the  Mantuan  bard  and  the  eorcerer  were  one  and 
the  aame  person.     It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  spir- 
it that  a  learned  and  ingenioua  writer  of  our  own 
daya  seeks  to  convert  the  bard  into  a  member  of  the 
Draid  priesthood !    {Higgins*  Celtic  Druids,  p.  32.) 
— Donatus  affirms,  that*  ^ter  Virgil  had  finished  his 
education  at  Naples,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
skill  in  the  diseases  of  all  sorts  of  animals  procured  him 
an  appointment  in  the  stables  of  the  empoor.     Stories 
are  related  concerning  his  {vediction  as  to  the  defects 
of  a  colt,  which,  to  all  the  jockeys  of  the  Aognstaa 
age,  appeared  to  pcomiae  remarkable  swiftness  and 
spirit ;  and  concerning  a  query  propounded  to  him,  as 
if  be  had  been  a  soreerer,  with  regard  to  the  parentage 
of  Augustus ;  all  which  are  evidently  inventiona  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  bear,  indeed,  much  reaemblance  to 
a  tale  in  the  CeiUo  NmieUe  Antieke,  as  also  to  the 
stories  of  the  "Three  Shaipers,"  and  the  "Sulun  of 
Temen  with  his  three  Sons,'*  published  some  yeare 
ago  in  Mr.  iScott*s  additional  volume  to  the  Arabian 
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Tales.— It  does  not  aeem  certaio,  or  even  proMble, 
that  Yirgtl  went  at  all  to  Rome  ftom  Naples.  It  rath- 
er appears  that  he  returned  to  his  natiye  country,  and 
to  the  charge  of  his  paternal  farm ;  and  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally sapposed,  he  intended  to  describe  his  own  life 
and  character  under  the  person  of  Tityrus,  in  the  first 
eclogue,  it  k  evident  that  he  did  not  yisit  Rome  until 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  consequent  division  of 
the  lands  among  the  soldiery.  Some  poems  which 
are  sUU  extant,  as  the  Culez  and  Cihs,  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  genius  at 
this  early  period.  We  are  also  told,  that,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  formed  the  bold 
design  of  writing,  in  imitation  of  Eonius,  a  poem  on  the 
wars  of  Rome,  but  that  he  was  detened  from  proceeding 
by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ancient  Italian  names,  which 
wounded  the  delicacy  of  his  ear.  It  seems  certain,  at 
least,  that,  previous  to  the  composition  of  his  Eclogues, 
be  had  made  imperfect  attempts  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  heroic  poetry.  {Eclog.t  6,  3.) — The  battle 
of  Mutina  (Jifddena)  was  fought  in  711  A.U.C:,  and 
the  triumvirate  having  been  shortly  afterward  formed, 
Asinus  Pollio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Antony, 
to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  of 
Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  who  was  a  noted  extortioner,  lev- 
ied enormous  contributions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
when  the  pecuniary  supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  an- 
cient colonists  from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.  -  He  was  fond,  however,  of  poetry,  and 
was  a  generous  protector  of  literary  man.  The  rising 
genius  of  Virgil  had  now  begun  to  manifest  itself.  His 
poetic  talents  and  amiable  manners  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  Pollio ;  and,  so  long  as  that  chief 
continued  in  command  of  the  Mantuan  district,  he  was 
relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protected  m  the  peace- 
able possession  of  his  property.  Residing  constantly 
in  the  country,  and  captivated  with  the  rural  beautiea 
of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  Virgil  early  became  ambi- 
tious of  introducing  this  new  species  of  poetry  into  his 
native  land  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  seems  to  have  bent 
his  chief  endeavours  at  this  time  to  imitate  and  rival 
the  sweet  Sicilian.  The  eclogue  entitled  "iii^xif," 
which  is  usually  placed  second  in  the  editions  of  hiS" 
works,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  pastoral  pro- 
duction, and  to  have  been  written  in  711,  the  year  in 
which  Pollio  came  to  assume  the  military  command 
of  the  territory  where  our  poet  resided.  It  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  ''DaphnW  and  *'SiUnu9,*^  as  also 
by  the  **Palamony**  in  which  he  boasts  of  the  favour 
of  Pollio,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  favour 
that  leader  bad  extended  to  him.  But  the  tranquillity 
he  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short 
duration.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  tri- 
umvirs had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Augustus  returned  to  Italy  in  712,  after  his  victory 
at  Fhilippi,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  claims,  to  commence  a  division  of  lands  in  Italv 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  even  than  he  had  intended. 
In  that  country  there  were  considerable  territories 
which  had  been  originally  and  legally  the  patrimony  of 
the  state.  But  extensive  tracts  of  this  species  of  pub- 
lic property  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  appropriated 
by  corporations  and  individuals,  who  were  unwilling 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions.  Julius  C»sar 
had  set  the  example  of  reclaiminff  these  farms  and 
colonizing  them  with  his  soldiers.  His  successor  now 
undertook  a  similar  but  more  extensive  distribution. 
In  the  middle  and  south  of  Italy^  however,  the  lands 
were  chiefly  private  inheritance,  or  had  been  so  lone 
retained  by  individuals  that  a  claim  had  been  acquired 
to  them  by  length  of  possession  ;  hot  in  the  north  of 
Italy  they  were  for  the  most  part  public  property,  on 
which  colonists  had  been  more  recently  settled.  Those 
were  the  lands  first  assigned  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the 


district  to  the  north  of  Ihe  Po  was,  in  consequence, 
chiefly  affbeted  by  the  partition.  Cremona  had,  un-' 
fortunately,  espoused  the  csuse  of  Brutus,  and  thus' 
peculiarly  hacurred  the  vengeance  of  the  yictorious 
party.  But  as  its  territory  was  not  found  adequate  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  among 
whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the 
fsrm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  discontent  which  this  op- 
pressive measure  created  m  Italy,  being  augmented 
Of  the  artifices  of  Fulvia  and  Lucius  Antony,  the 
wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir,  gave  rise  to  the  war 
indkich  terminated  favourably  for  Augustus  with  the 
capture  of  Perugia.  Pollio,  being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Antony,  and  supporting  the  party  of  his  brother 
and  Fulvia,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  division 
of  the  lands,  had  it  probably  no  longer  in  his  pow- 
er to  protect  Viiejl  from  the  aggressions  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  oispossessed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  violence,  and  which  even  threatened  dan- 
ger to  his  personal  safety ;  beinff  compelled  on  one 
occasion  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  centurion  Arrius 
by  swimming  over  the  Mincius.  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Alphenua 
Varus,  with  whom  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Na- 
ples, under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who  now  ei- 
ther succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district, 
or  was  appointed  by  Aufi;ustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  tne  division  of  3ie  lands.  Under  his  protec- 
tion Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  was 
received,  not  only  by  Mecenas,  but  by  Augustus  hiok- 
self,  from  whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  commencement  o(  the  year  714;  and  du- 
ring the  course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composied  his  eclogue  enti- 
tled Tityros,  in  which  he  introdocee  two  shepherds, 
one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and 
complains  of  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery,  while 
the  other  rejoices  over  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  and 
vows  ever  to  honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  re- 
stored it.  The  remsining  eclogues,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  tenth,  called  **  GaUiu^^  were  pro- 
dueea  in  tne  course  of  this  and  the  following  year.— 7 
Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition 
of  pastoral  poetry  and  in  constant  residence  on  his 
farm,  except  during  the  two  journeys  to  Rome  which 
he  was  compelled  to  undertake  for  its  preservation. 
In  his  pastorals,  however,  though  written  in  his  native 
fields,  we  do  not  find  many  delineations  of  Msntuan 
scenery,  or  very  frequent  allusions  to  the  Mincius  and 
its  borders.  His  great  object  was  to  enrich  his  na- 
tive language  with  a  species  of  poetry  unknown  in 
LAtium,  and,  to  promote  his  success,  he  chose  Theoc- 
ritus as  his  model.  With  few  attempts  at  invention, 
he  pretended  to  little  more  than  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  imitated  the  Sicilian  poet,  and 
hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow,  not  only  the  sen- 
timents and  images,  but  even  the  rural  descriptions  of 
his  master. — ^The  situation  of  Virsirs  residence  was 
low  and  humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaint  with  which  he  was  affected,  in- 
duced him,  about  the  year  714  or  716,  when  he  bad 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky.  To 
this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was  farther  in- 
stigated by  his  increasing  celebrity  and  the  extension 
of  nis  poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  coinposition,  and  by 
the  successful  boldness  with  which  Virgil  bad  trans- 
ferred the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to  a  language  which, 
before  his  attempt,  must  have  appeared,  ^om  its  hard- 
ness and  severity,  but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
the  softness  of  rural  description  or  the  delicacy  of  am- 
orous sentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  pis^ejgtjh^^-*-  -' *^ 
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nvmbfln  m  the  ptttonl  moM  deaiiiided.  The  Bo* 
coUcs  accordingiy  wwe  leliihed  uid  adound  by  all 
oUaaes  of  hia  contomporariea.  S«  oiuYanal  waa  their 
jx>piilariqri  that  the  philoaopbic  acloflue  of  SUemu, 
aeon  after  ita  compoaition,  waa  puUicTy  recited  in  the 
iheetie  by  Cytheria,  a  celebratea  actreaa  of  mimea.— 
On  quitting  hia  pateinal  fielda,  Viigii  firat  proceeded 
to  the  capital.  Have  hia  pivate  A^ne  waa  conaid- 
enbly  augmented  by  the  liberality  of  Mecenaa  {Mar- 
tioL  8,  56) ;  and  auch  waa  the  iavour  he  poeeeaaed 
with  hie  patron,  that  we  find  him,  aoon  after  hia  ani- 
'val  at  Ilome^  intiodocing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the 
miniater  {Hor.,  Sat^t  1,  6),  and  attending  him,  aloi^ 
with  that  poet,  on  a  political  miaaion  to  Brundiaiom. 
l^or  did  Virgil  enjoy  leaa  &vour  with  the  emperor  him- 
eelf  than  with  hia  miniater.  It  ia  aaid  that  he  never 
«eked  anything  of  Auguatua  that  waa  refoaod ;  and  Do- 
natua  even  a££ma,  though,  it  muat  be  confeaaed,  with- 
4iat  the  leaat  probability,  that  Auguatqa  cooaulted  him 
with  regaad  to  hia  reaignation  of  the  government,  aa  a 
aert  of  umpire  between  Agr^pa  ami  Mascenaa.  It 
waa  probably  during  thia  perioid  of  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  hia  miniater  that  Virgil  contributed  the 
▼eraea  in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  preaided  over 
•the  gardena  of  Mscenaa ;  and  wrote,  though  without 
ackiMwledging  it,  that  well-koown  diatich  m  honour 
•of  Auguatua, 

^*  NoeU  pluit  tota ;  redeunt  tpeciacula  mane ; 
J>im9um  imperium  cwn  Jote  Casar  kabet,^ 

Tbe  atoty  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllua,  a  con- 
temptible poet  of  the^lay,  claimed  theae  veraee  ae  hia 
own,  and  waa  Itberatly  rewarded.  Vexed  at  the  im- 
poature,  Virgil  agam  wrote  the  'veraea  in  queation  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them,  ' 

**  Ho9  ego  wrmemlow  fecit  iuUt  aUer  konoru  ; 

avith  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  theae  worda, 

**  ^tp  «M  wm  «o^," 

four  timea  repeated.  Auguatua  wiahed  the  linea  to  be 
finished;  Braiyllua aeemed unable ;  and Viivtl at laat, 
hf  completing  the  atanza  in  the  following  order, 

•**Sicwf9  man  voUU  nidifeaHa  oeea ; 
.SU  9oa  non  vobie  vellerafertiM  eves ; 
Sic  vo$  wm  vo^  meiUficaii*  apes  ; 
Sie  toe  wm  vobia  fertU  aratrA  booee^** 

jMroved  himaelf  te  be  the  author  of  the  diatich,  and  the 
fioetical  uaurper  became  the  aport  and  ridicule  of 
Rome.  During  hia  reaidence  at  Rome,  Virgil  ii^b- 
ited  a  bouae  en  the  Eaquiline  Hill,  which  waa  fur- 
iiiahed  with  an  wcellent  library,  and  waa  pleaaantly 
situated  near  Uie  gardena  of  Maecenas.  The  aupnoeed 
^te,  and  even  ruina  of  thia  manaion,  were  loog  anown 
40  modem  travellera. — Yet,  however  enviable  waa 
Virgira  preeent  lot,  the  buatle  and  luxury  of  an  im- 
CEienae  capital  were  little  auited  to  hia  taate,  to  hia 
•earlv  liabita,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  hia  conatitution, 
while  the  obaervance  and  attention  Im  met  with  were 
etrongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  hia  dia- 
|>oaition.  Such  waa  the  populaiity  which  be  derived 
from  his  general  character  and  talents,  that,  on  one 
-occaaion,  when  aome  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who 
<waa  present,  with  the  same  respect  which  they  would 
^ave  paid  to  the  emperor.  {De  Caue.  carr.  ehq.t  c. 
13.)  And  ao  sreat  was  the  annoyance  which  he  felt 
^on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  iu  the  streets  of  Rome, 
that  he  aoasbt  ahelter,  it  is  said,  in  the  neareat  riiops 
'OT  alleys  m>m  public  observation. — At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popuUuity 
iiA4he  capita],  Naplea  was  a  &wttzite  retreat  /fd  ilUis- 
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triooa  and  litsniy  men.  Thidwr  Yuffi  salimd  about 
A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age ; 
and  he  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
dwell  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Campania  Felix,  m  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Nola,  ten  miles  eaat  of  Naplea,  leading  a  life 
which  may  be  considered  aa  happy  when  compared 
with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic  poets,  Homsr, 
Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the  mind  or  the  vision 
was  darkened.  About  the  time  when  he  first  went  to 
reside  at  Naplea,  he  commenced  his  Georgics  by  or- 
der of  Mscenas,  and  continued,  /or  the  aeven  fellow* 
ing  years,  cloaely  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
that  inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period  he  waa 
accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  veraea  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  apend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reviaing  and 
correcting  them,  or  reducing  them  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber, comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  a  she-besr, 
which  licks  her  misshapen  ofispring  into  proper  form 
and  proportion.  (AtU.  Geil,  N.  A.,  17,  10.)  Little 
ia  known  concerning  the  other  ciicnmatancee  of  Vir- 
gil*s  life  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in 
perfecting  his  Georgics.  He  had  a  dispute,  it  b  said, 
with  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitania  of  Nola,  from 
whom  he  requeated  ^rmisaion  to  convey  a  amaH 
atream  of  water  into  hia  villa,  which  vras  adjacent  to 
their  town.  The  citizens  would  not  grant  the  fevour, 
and  the  ofiended  poet  expunged  the  name  of  Nola  from 
the  following  lines  of  his  Georgics, 

**  TaUm  dives  arat  Cavua,  et  VfCM  Vevevo 
NoUjugo—" 

and  aobatitued  the  word  ora  inatead  of  the  ofaooxious 
city.  {Aul.  Gell.,  N,  A.,  7,  80.)  The  story,  howev- 
er, ia  entitled  to  no  credit.  ( Vid.  Nola.)— llie  geniua 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  stens,  the.  meas- 
ure of  confidence  which  at  length  imboloened  him  to 
attempt  epic  poetry.  He  had  Mgun  hia  experience  in 
verae  with  humble  efforts  in  the  pastoral  line ;  though 
even  there  we  behold  his  ardent  Muse  freqoenuy 
bursting  the  barriers  by  which  she  ought  natoiaUy  to 
have  bMn  reatrained.  He  next  undertook  the  bolder 
and  wider  topic  of  husbandrv ;  and  it  waa  not  till  he 
had  finished  this  subject  with  unrivalled  success  that 
he  presumed  to  write  the  iBneid.  This  poem,  which 
occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in  734^ 
the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  his  Geor- 
gics. After  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
Its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest 
concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  A  work,  it 
waa  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Ib'ad  (ProperLf  2,  34,  66) ; 
and  the  passage  which  describes  the  shield  of  .fncas 
appeals  to  have  been  seen  by  Propertius.  Augustus 
himself  at  length  became  desirous  of  reading  the 
poem  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  ;  and,  in  the  year 
73d,  while  absent  from  Rome  on  a  miliUry  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author  from 
the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating  him  to  be  al- 
lowed a  perusal  of  it.  Mscrobius  has  preserved  one 
of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus :  **  I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  you  frequent  Otters.  With  regard  to  my 
iEneas,  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listening 
tOj  I  would  willingly  send  it.  Bat  so  vast  is  the  un- 
dertaking, that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  or 
understanding ;  especially  since,  as  you  know,  other 
and  far  higher  studies  sre  required  for  such  a  perform- 
ance." (oo/.,  1,  24.) — Prevailed  on,  at  length,  by 
these  importunities,  Ttigil,  about  a  year  after  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus,  recited  to  him  the  sixth  book,  in 
presence  of  his  sister  Octavia,«wbo  had  recently  lost 
her  onlv  son  Marcellua,  the  darling  of  Rome,  and  the 
adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The  poet,  nrobabty,  in 
the  prospect  of  this  recitation,  had  inserteo  the  a&ct- 
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ing  pntago  in  which  he  lUodtft  lo  dw 
death  of  the  helored  yoath : 

**  O  iMie,  tN^oitefii  btctmn  tu  qutare  teoncm,' 

Bot  he  hMl  •kiUuUy  sappieaaed  the  nune  o( 
Cfll  he  came  to  the  Una, 
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It  may  weU  he  believed  that  the  widowed  mother 
of  MafceUoe  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these 
verses,  which  no  onot  even  at  this  day,  can  read  uup 
moved.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
afflicted  parent  10,000  sesterces  {dena  settertia)  for 
each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passsge. — It  was  much 
the  prsctice  among  the  Roman  poeu  to  read  their 
productiona  aloud ;  snd  Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited 
nia  verses  with  wonderful  sweetness  and  propriety  of 
articalatioe.  During  the  composition  of  the  ^neid, 
he  occasionally  repeated  portions  of  it  to  those  friends 
whose  criticisms  he  thought  might  improve  the  pas- 
sage he  rehearsed.  Eros,  his  librarian  and  freedman, 
used  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  reciting,  his  master  hsd  eztemporarily 
filled  up  two  hemistichs;  the  one  was  "  muenum 
JEolidfti,"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  non 
9rMUHtior  Miter,'*  and  the  other  the  half  verse  fol- 
lowing, **  JBre  dare  mros"  to  which,  as  if  struck,  by 
poetic  inspiration,  he  subjoined,  *'  Marttmqiu  accen- 
den  cantu  ;'*  and  he  immediately  ordered  his  amanu- 
ensis to  insert  these  additions  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  poem.— Having  brought  the 
iBneid  to  a  conclosion,  but  not  the  pufection  which 
he  wished  to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into 
Greece,  that  he  might  correct  and  polish  this  great 
production  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination. 
It  waa  on  ondertakiog  thia  voyage  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  affiMtionate  ode  beginning, 

'*SieU  Dha  poiens  Cy]^*'  Ac.  (1,  8). 

Virgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  com- 
menced the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the 
Geoivics.  He  had  been  thus  engaffed  for  some  mon^ 
at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrivea  at  that  city,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  from  a  progress  through  his  eastern  do- 
minions, when  he  embarked  for  Greece,  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that 
country  in  the  correction  of  his  poem ;  after  which  he 
proposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his  natire  country  of  Man- 
tua, and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, or  to  the  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem. 
The  arrival  of  Augustus,  howeyer,  mduced  him  to  short- 
en his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But  the  hand  of 
death  was  alresdy  upon  hint  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  and,  as  age  advanced, 
he  was  affiicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma,  and 
spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mala- 
dies, and  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during 
his  residence  in  Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  when 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor.  When 
he  agvn  went  on  board,  his  distemper  was  so  increased 
by  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  ex- 
pired a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Brundisinm, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happen- 
ed A.U.C.  Tdi,  when  he  was  in  the  51st  year  or  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his 
friends  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  with 
him,  to  bum  the  iErfeid  as  an  imperfect  poem.  The 
aacient  classical  authorities  only  say  that  Viigil  com- 
manded the  iEneid  to  be  burned.  {PKn.,  7,  30.— 
AuL  Gea.,  N,  A.,  17,  lO.^Maerob.,  8ai.,  1,  94.) 
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IWoitn  nya  that  he  had  oidtted  it  to  he  bwMihar 
adds,  that  oo  Varius  and  Tucca  lepresenting  to  him 
that  Augustus  would  not  permit  it  to  he  deatioyed» 
he  committed  it  to  them  lor  revisal  and  conectkm. 
Moreri  rolatoa  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  Hecrobiusy 
Aohis  Getlius,  and  Pliny ;  and  Bayle,  as  naeal,  rep-, 
rehends  hun  because  he  has  not  given  it  aecordp 
ing  to  the  Teiaion  of  Donatos.  Augustus,  however^ 
interposed  to  save  a  work  which  he  no  doubt  saw 
would  at  onoe  confer  immortality  on  the  poet  and  on 
the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It  waa  accordingly 
intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  revise 
and  retrench,  but  with  a  chaise  that  they  should  make 
no  additions ;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly  oh* 
served  aa  not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs  which 
had  been  left  imperfect.  They  are  asid,  however,  to 
have  struck  out  tvfenty-two  Tsrses  from  the  second 
book,  where  .dBneas,  perceiving  Helen  amid  the  smo- 
king ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  desimi 
is  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.  (Consult  &- 
trom,  (Bumte  de  Virgiie;  DisserL  eur  le  fUL  litre 
de  VBneide,  note  10.)  These  lines,  accocdingly,  wave 
wanting  in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they 
have  bM  subsequently  reelored  to  their  place.  Then 
was  also  a  rsport  long  cmrent,  that  Varius  had  made 
a  change,  which  still  subsists,  in  the  airangeBsent  of 
two  of  the  books,  hj  transposing  the  order  of  the  sec« 
ood  and  third,  the  latter  having  stood  first  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  Accordibg  to  soom  accounts,  the 
tear  lines  **BU  ego  fuondam,'*  dte.,  which  are  atill 
prsfized  to  the  iEneid  in  many  editiona,  were  eapno- 
ged  by  Variua  and  Tucca ;  hot,  according  to  others, 
they  never  were  written  by  Vimil,  and  are  no  better 
than  an  interpobtion  of  the  middle  ages. — ^Virgil  be- 
queathed the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  con- 
siderahle,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
smong  his  patron  Mseenaa,  and  his  fiimids  Varius  and 
Tucea.  Befofe  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded 
that  hia  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he 
had  lived  so  long  and  so  happily.  This  order  was  fu^ 
filled,  under  charge  of  Augustns  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  meet  com- 
monly received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Viigil  lies  ehonfe 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naplea,  on  the  abpe  of  the 
hill  of  Fausilippo,  and  over  the  entrance  to  tne  grotto 
or  subterraneous  passsge  which  has  been  cut  ttoou(rik 
its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples  to  PnteoU. 
Clnvenos  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  pkced  the  tomb 
on  the  other  aide  of  Naplea,  near  the  foot  of  MomH 
Vesuvius ;  but  the  other  opinioB  is  based  upon  the 
common  tradition  of  the  coimtiy,  and  accords  with  the 
belief  of  Petrarch,  Sannaiarius,  and  Bemho :  it  nmy 
still  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  elimhe 
the  hill  of  Pansilippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  he 
'Is  the  shade  or  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashee 

Xie.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  venentioii 
h  the  Romans  entertained  for  the  works  of  Vimil, 
hia  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Maitnl^ 
who  declaree  that  s£us  Italieus  lint  restored  its  kmg- 
foigocten  honours.  What  is  at  preeent  called  the 
tomb,  is  hi  the  torn  of  a  small,  aquare,  flat-roofed 
building,  placed  on  e  seit  of  platfovmy  near  the  brow 
of  a  ptfeci|)ice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  aheltered 
by  a  auperincumbent  rock.  Half  a  centoy  ago^  vdbaa 
More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot,  peiw 
hsps,  of  the  same  which  Petraith  had  planhed)  eeeiw 
hung  the  simple  edifice.  {Mare*e  Travels^  Letter  66.) 
Wi&in  the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  pieced  ths  um 
supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  ViigiL  Pietro  Ste- 
fano,  who  lived  in  the  thuteeeth  cenduiy,  mentieae 
thet  he  hsd  seen  die  um,  with  the  epitaph  meeribed  on 
it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  1^  the  poet  faim- 
self  a  few  momenta  before  hia  death : 

^  Jfenfmr  me  gemiit ;  Cdaknrttfitere;  iMufmm^ 
FarlftsiwM.     Ctemi  vMeum,mriu  itete/*  \cs\c> 
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It  wtt  a  eonnnon  Imctice  nma/ag  the  lAtto  poett  to 
write  their  own  epiuphs ;  and,  if  the  above  distich  be 
the  prodaction  of  Viigil  himself,  it  is  emiDentlj  ez- 
prestiTe  of  that  modesty  which  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  amiable  features  of  his 
oharacter,  aod  which  is  by  no  means  observable  in  the 
epitaphs  composed  for  themselves  by  Ennius  and  N«- 
TiiWt  The  Italian  writer  just  cited  also  remarks, 
that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehensive  fdr  the  safety  of 
each  a  relic  during  the  civil  wars,  had  the  urn  conveyed 
to  Castel  Nvato.  It  seems  that  so  much  care  was 
taken,  that  it  was  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  after* 
ward  discovered. — ^We  have  seen  that,  at  Rome,  Yii^ 
:il  avoided  all  public  honours,  and  was  disconcerted 
marks  of  general  admiration.  But,  though  he 
loved  retirement  and  contemplation ;  though  he  was  of 
%  thouffhtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  temper ;  and 
though  ne  felt  not  that  anziety  for  paltry  distinctions 
or  trivial  testimonies  of  honour  which  harassed  the 
morbid  mind  of  Tasso,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  glory,  as  Donatus  and  As- 
oonius  Pedianus  have  asserted.  He  was  evidently 
fond  of  fame,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries.  And  while  he  shunnca  the  vul- 
gar gaze  and  shrunk  from  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  not,  in  the  hours  of  retirsment,  without 
that'  proud  exultation  of  spirit,  that  consciousness  of 
high  mtellectual  endowments  and  strong  imaginative 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  he  was  called 
to  immortality,  and  destined  to  confer  immortality  on 
his  country. — It  has  ah«ady  been  remarked,  that,  in 
his  pastoral  poetry,  Virgil  was  the  professed  imitator 
of  Theocritus :  his  images,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  and 
bis  scenery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  observ- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Mineius.  Yet,  with  all  this  im- 
itation and  resemblance,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  are  widely  different.  Thus,  the  delineations  of 
character  in  Theocritus  are  more  varied  and  lively. 
His  Idyls  exhibit  a  gallery  of  portraits  which  enter- 
tains by  its  variety  or  delighu  by  its  truth ;  and  in 
wkaeh  every  rural  figure  is  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  it 
stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  canvass,  in  a  defined 
and  certain  form.  But  that  want  of  discrimination  of 
character,  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  iEneid,  is  also  observable  in  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil. His  Thyrsis,  Daphnis,  and  Menalcas  resemble 
each  other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiar disposition  or  humour ;  they  all  speak  from  the 
Upe  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by  thQ 
standard  of  his  own  eleoant  mind.  A  difference  is 
likewise  observable  in  toe  scenes  and  descriptions. 
Those  of  Theocritus  poesess  that  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy so  cot^ucive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality ;  Virgil's 
representations  are  more  general,  and  bring  only  vague 
images  before  the  fanc^.  In  the  Idyls  of  Theocntus 
we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wildness  of  thought,  and  the 
BMMt  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect  But 
Virffil,  in  borrowing  his  images  and  sentiments,  has 
seldom  drawn  an  idea  from  his  Sicilian  master  without 
beautifying  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  langua^.  The  chief 
merit,  however,  of  VirgiPs  imitations  lies  in  his  judi- 
etoos  sdections.  Theocritus^s  sketohes  of  manners  are 
often  coarse  and  unpleasing ;  and  his  most  beautiful 
descriptions  are  almost  alwsys  too  crowded.  But  Vir- 
gil refined  whatever  was  gross,  and  threw  aside  all  that 
was  ov«rioeded  or  superauous.  He  made  his  shep- 
herds more  cultivated  than  even  those  of  his  own  time. 
He  represented  them  with  some  of  the  features  which 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  swains  in  the 
early  mm  of  the  world,  whra  they  were  possessed  of 
great  &ck8  and  herds,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music  ;  when  the  pas- 
toral life,  in  short,  appeared  perfection,  and  nature 
had  lavished  all  her  stores  to  rmer  the  sfaepheid  hap- 
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py.— Thas  much  for  the  pastonl  poeby  of  Viigil. 
We  come  next  to  the  Georgics.  This  poem,  which  is 
in  four  books,  derives  ito  title  from  the  Greek  Ytufiyi- 
«cd,  which  last  is  compounded  ofyka  (yy),  "  ike  utrtk/* 
and  iffYov,  *'  labour.**  The  subject  is  husbandly  in 
general.  The  poem  of  the  Georj^cs  is  as  rsmukable 
lor  majesty  and  magnificence  ofdiction,  as  the  Ec- 
logues are  for  sweetoess  and  harmony  of  versificstioD. 
It  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem 
in  the  Latin,  or  pernaps  in  any  language ;  and,  thsogh 
the  choice  of  subject  and  the  situations  afforded  lets 
expectation  of  soccess  than  the  pastorals,  so  much  btt 
been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  oifiScuIt  to  appear  as  such.  Rome,  from  its  locti 
situation,  was  not  wsU  adapted  for  commerce ;  and, 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Cesar,  agricd- 
ture  had  been  the  chief  care  of  the  Romans.  Iti  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen, 
and  its  precepta  inculcated  by  the  profoondest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  fatal  ravages  of 
the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an  almost  general 
desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  depopqla- 
ted  of  ito  husbandmen.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
lands  were  newly  occupied,  had  too  long  ravished  die 
fields  to.  think  of  cultivating  them ;  and,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insur- 
rection had  nearly  ensued.  {Georg.,  1, 606.)  In  these 
circumstances,  Maecenas  resolved,  if  poesible,  to  revive 
the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habita  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural  improve- 
ment, as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  the  prevailing 
amusement  among  the  great :  and  he  wisely  judged, 
that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to  tbese 
important  objecta  as  a  recommendation  of  agricultme 
by  all  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Gtorgia^ 
which  were  thus,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  from  a 
political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ;  and,  as  in  the  eclogue  which  an- 
nounces the  rstum  of  the  golden  age,  he  strove  to 
render  his  woods  worthy  of  a  conaul,  so,  in  his  Geor- 
gics, he  studied  to  make  his  fields  deserving  of  Mb- 
cenas  and  Augustus.  But,  though  written  with  a  pa- 
triotic object,  by  order  of  a  Roman  statesman,  and  on 
a  subject  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of 
Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  aod  the  author  could  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Georgics,  to  a  Grecian 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  siffns  and  prognostics  of 
the  weather  have  been  translated  from  the  Phanomena 
of  Arattts.  But  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  is  the 
pattern  which  he  has  chiefly  held  in  view.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  be  himself  styles 
his  Georgics  an  Ascnsan  poem  ;  and  he  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.  In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  successive  ages  of  i^e  world,  points 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Of 
these  the  proper  exercise  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal.  He  accordingly  gives  directions  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  and  enumerates  those  days  on  which 
the  various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. It  IS  chiefly,  then,  in  the  first  snd  second 
books  of  the  Georgics  (where  Virgil  discourses  on  Ul- 
lage and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  the  Works  and 
Days.  Hesiod  has  not  treated  of  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle or  care  of  bees,  which  form  the  aubjecto  of  the  thini 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Roman  poet.  But  in  the  for- 
mer books  he  has  copied  his  predecessor  in  some  of 
his  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
his  injunctions  with  regard  to  toe  superstitious  observ- 
ance of  days.  Virgil's  arrangement  of  his  topics  is 
at  once  the  most  natural,  and  that  which  best  csrries 
his  reader  alon^;  with  him.  He  begins  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  inert  mass  of  earth  and  the  sowing  of 
grain,  which  form  the  most  intractable  part  of  his  sub- 
uigiiizea  oy  v.jk-J'v/^ia^ 
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j^t  Tbra  he  discloees  to  oar  Tiew  t  more  open 
proepec^  and  •  wider  horison,  leediog  as  amoiig  the 
nch  end  diversified  scenes  of  natoie,  tbe  shades  of 
vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.  He  next  pre* 
eenU  us  with  pictures  of  joyoas  and  animated  exist- 
The  oaefol  herds,  the  courageoas  horse,  the 


Nomadee  of  Africa  and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and 
the  fiuicy  is  excited  by  images  of  the  whole  moTing 
creation.  He  at  length  conclodes  with  those  insects 
which  havfrfonned  themselves  into  a  «(^ell-oideiedeom- 
mnnity,  and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  govem- 
■lent,  seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  human  spe- 
cies. Many  of  Viigirs  rules,  particolarly  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  agrieoltufml  writers  of  his  own 
oountry.  Seneca,  indeed,  talks  lightly  of  tbe  accuracy 
and  value  of  his  precepts.  .But  Columella  speakrof 
him  as  an  aflricoltural  oracle  (**  verusimo  vaH  velut 
crmeuio  eredwrnntus*') ;  and  all  modem  tiavellers,  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture 
even  at  this  day  practised  in  Italy,  besr  testimony  to 
his  exactness  in  the  minutest  particulars.  His  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descriptiona  are  de- 
livered with  dignity,  and  the  moet  common  observa- 
tions have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic 
embellishment.  It  is  thus  that  be  contrives,  by  con- 
verting roles  into  images,  to  give  s  picturesque  col- 
ouring or  illustration  to  the  moat  unpromising  topics, 
to  scatter  roses  amid  his  fields,  and  to  cover,  as  it 
were,  with  verdure  the  thwns  and  briers  of  agriooltural 
discussion.  This  talent  of  exwessing  with  elegance 
what  is  trifling  and  m  itself  little  attractive,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  arta  of  poetry,  and  no  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  Virgil.  But,  though  he  has 
inculcated  bis  precepta  with  as  much  clearness,  ele- 
gance, and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  sdmita, 
and  even  in  this  respect  bas  greatly  improved  on  Ho- 
siod,  still  it  is  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  beau- 
ty of  tbe  Georgics  depends.  With  the  various  discus- 
sions on  com,  vines,  cattle,  and  bees,  he  has  interwo- 
ven every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mythological  episode 


on  which  he  could  with  propriety  seize.  In  all  didac- 
tic poems  the  episodes  are  the  chief  embellishmenta. 
The  noblest  passa^  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which 
be  80  sincerely  painU  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
delighta  of  moderation  and  contentment.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  are  hia  invocations  to 
tbe  gods,  his  addresses  to  Augustus,  his  account  of  the 
prodigies  before  the  death  of  C»sar,  and  his  deserip* 
tion  of  Italy.  How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his 
praises  of  a  country  life  !  how  solemn  and  majestic  his 
encomiums  on  the  sage  who  had  triumphed,  as  it  were, 
over  the  powers  of  destiny ;  who  had  shut  his  ears  to 
tbe  murmurs  of  Acheron,  end  dispelled  from  his  ima- 
gination those  invisible  and  inaudible  phantoms  which 
wander  on  the  other  side  of  death !  In  these  and 
many  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  contends 
with  Lucretius,  and  strives  hard  to  surpaas  him. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  topics  on  which 
these  two  poets  descant,  but  a  wide  difference  between 
them  in  tone  and  manner.  Lucretius  is  more  bold  and 
simple  than  his  successor,  and  "displays  more  of  the 
mvida  vu  anwrn ;  but  his  outlines  are  harder,  and  we 
never  find  in  Viigil  any  of  those  rugged  verses  or  un- 
polished expressions  which  we  so  nequently  encoun- 
ter in  Lucretius.  In  the  theological  parte,  and  those 
which  relate  to  a  state  of  future  existence,  Lucretius 
assumes,  as  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Virgil 
is  more  calm,  contemplative,  and  resigned.  As  the 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  or,  at  all  events,  were  the  first 
classical  productions  which  were  brought  to  light  or 
etudied  at  the  revival  of  literatore,  we  find  imitations 
of  the  Georgics  in  the  earliest  poeta  who  appeared  af- 
ter that  period.  The  <*  Rustwus"  of  Politian,  <*  m 
Virgilu  Oeorgicdn  em/notUm  frommdataf**  is  an 


abridgment  of  the  subject  of  that  poem,  and  teveial 
passages  are  nearly  copied  from  it.  Of  other  mod- 
era  Latin  poems  which  have  been  written  in  imi* 
tation  of  the  Georgics,  Vaniere's  PrtBdium  Rusiieum 
approachee  neareet  to  it  in  the  subject ;  but  it  is  a 
tedions  and  languid  production.  Tbe  Italian  poem 
of  Alamanni,  in  six  books,  entitled  **  Delta  CoUtoaxv- 
oiw,"  enlarges  on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the 
first  three  books  of  Viigil ;  while  Rucellai,  the  coun- 
tryman' and  contemporary  of  Alamanni,  has,  in  his 
poem  Le  Apt,  nearly  translated  the  fourth  book,  omit- 
ting) however,  the  hh\e  of  Aitstsoa.  Both  theae  po- 
ems, in  vkrsi  sctoM,  are  written  with  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  and  contain  many  passages  which 
might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  parte 
of  that  immortal  work  on  which  they  were  modelled. 
A  few  linee  in  the  fourth  book  have  also  given  to  Ra- 
pin  the  hint  for  his  Latin  poem,  Ifortt ;  hot,  as  Addi« 
son  has  remarked,  *'  there  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden  which  Virgil  gives  us,  than 
in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  waterworka  of  Rapin.'* 
Ther  same  subject  has  been  enlarged  on  by  Dehlle, 
who  was  a  translator  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Vir- 
gil, and  has  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  fineet 
passsges,  both  in  La  Jardins,  and  his  other  poem, 
VHomme  dei  ChampMi  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Georgics,  by  adding  a  moral  part 
to  the  Latin  poem.  St.  Lambert,  in  his  Smtenf,  and 
Roocher,  in  his  M&is,  have  also  frsquentlv  availed 
themselves  of  the  Geoigics.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
point  out  particular  imitations ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poems  in  general,  that  they  are  vague  and 
diffuse,  arid  never  reach  that  pregnant  brevitv  of  s^le 
by  which  their  great  original  m  mstinguished.  It  haa 
been  remarked  by  WhwtoQ,  that,  of  all  our  Engliah 
poems,  **  Philip's  Ciders  which  is  a  dose  imitation  of 
the  Georgics,  conveys  to  us  the  fullest  ides  of  Virgil's 
manner,  whom  he  bas  exactly  ibilowed  in  conciseness 
of  style,  in  throwing  in  frequent  moral  reflections,  in 
varying  the  method  of  giving  his  precepta,  in  his  di- 
gressions, and  in  his  happy  i^dress  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject;  in  his  knowledge,  ttnd  love  of  philoeo- 
phy,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  antiquity,  and  in  a  cer* 
tain  primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  So  con- 
spicuous m  both."  But  no  English  poet  bas  been  so 
much  indebted  to  Virgil  for  his  fame  as  Thomson. 
In  his  Suaont  he  sometimes  aasembles  together  diC> 
ferent  passsges  from  the  Geoigics,  and  sometimes 
scatters  verses  belonging  to  the  same  passage  through 
different  parte  of  his  own  production,  but  at  otMr 
times  he  iranslatte  straightforward.  In  his  Spring, 
though  Lucretius  has  contributed  a  share,  he  has  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  the  description  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  desires  which  the  early  season  excites  smong 
the  brate  creation.  From  the  same  scarce  he  has  bor- 
rowed, in  his  Summer t  many  circumstsnces  of  the  thun- 
der* storm,  and  the  panegyric  on  Great  Britain,  which  is 
parodied  from  the  praises  of  Italy.  The  eulogy  which 
ne  introduces  in  his  Autumn  on  a  philosophical  lifo 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  closeness  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  he  imitates  the  Latin  poet. 
— The  JEuew  next  claims  our  attention.  It  has  for  ito 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy.  This 
production  belonfls  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
tiie  Georgice,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  ite 
kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  hi^rbest  order,  and 
it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that  Virgil  was  most  fit- 
ted to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion,  and 
never  hurried  away  by  the  currant  of  ideas,  he  calmly 
consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which  his 
fancy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  his  under- 
standing hsd  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too, 
and  depth  of  tbe  design  proposed  in  the  iEneid,  ren- 
dered this  subjection  to  the  judgpment  indispensable. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that 

Viigil  intoided  togive  instmetion  to  princes  in  the ut 
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J  colnms  (Oofenpis  iEmru  ii  VkgiU^  toL 
3»  p.  406),  or  lo  swpplT  Aogatlas  with  polilical  rules 
fioc  the  govenment  and  UgMlation  of  m  great  empire ; 
but  he  eridenlly  designed,  not  inorely  to  deduce  the 
deecent  of  Augustus  and  the  Ronane  from  .£neas  and 
his  compenioDs,  but,  hy  ereatiug  a  perfeet  ehatacter  in 
his  heio,  to  shadow  out  the  eminent  qualities  of  his  im- 
perial patron ;  to  recommend  his  Tirtusa  to  his  coim- 
txjmsn,  who  would  readily  apply  to  him  the  amiable 
portrait ;  and  perhaps  to  sunest,  that  hs  was  tfas  ru- 
ler of  the  woild  amKNmced<»old  by  the  prophecies  and 
eraclee  of  the  Salumian  land.  {JBn.,  6,  769,  9eqq.) 
No  one  who  has  read  the  iBneid,  and  stodied  the  hietor* 
ioal  character  of  Augustus,  or  the  earlr  events  of  his 
reign,  can  doubt  that  ^neas  is  an  alM|pncal  repre- 
sentation of  that  emperor. — The  chief  objection  which 
eritice  in  all  ages  have  urged  against  the  iEoeid,  or,  at 
least,  a|(ainst  the  poetical  character  of  its  author,  is  the 
defect  m  what  forms  the  moot  essential  quality  of  a 
poet,  originality  and  the  power  of  inrention.  It  has 
never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  he  possessed  a  species 
of  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  catted,  which  consists  in 

e«ng  ideaa  that  have  been  preoccupied  in  a  new 
t,  or  presenting  assembkgesy  which  have  been  al- 
ready ezhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  he  often  succeeds  in  beetowing  on 
them  the  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  per- 
fect diction,  and  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  li^ts  on  into  gold.  But  it  is  aUeged  that 
he  has  contrived  few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no 
new  veins  of  thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
man dnmatic  writers,  instead  of  contnving  plots  of 
dieir  own,  translated  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  sad  Mensnder.  Ths  same  imitative  spirit 
naturally  enough  prevailed  in  the  first  attempta  at  Epic 
poetry,  "^^len  any  beautiiul  model  exists  in  an  art, 
H  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  the  mind,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  eiecote  suecesefully  any 
work  of  a  similsr  description,  the  approved  prototype 
must  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  that  what  had  pleas- 
ed once  most  please  always ;  and  circumstanoBs,  in 
themselvee  nnimportsnt,  or  perfaape  accidental,  are 
eonverted  into  general  and  immutable  mlee.  It  was 
■atoral,  then,  for  the  Romans,  struck  with  admiration 
ai  the  sublime  and  beaotifol  productions  of  the  epic 
muse  of  Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility. 
The  mind  of  Vircil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  Hie 
eaeelleoce  lay  in  &e  proprietf,  beauty,  and  majesty  of 
his  poetinl  character,  in  his  judieioue  conirivanoe  of 
eempoeition,  his  coirectnete  of  drawing,  his  puritv  of 
taste,  his  srtf  ol  adaptation  of  the  conceptions  of  others 
to  his  own  purposee,  and  hia  skill  in  the  combination  of 
nn^T«*'«  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  fint  applied  hii»- 
sstf  to  frame  a  poem,  which  mi^t  celebrate  his  im- 
perial master,  and  emolau  the  piodoctions  of  Greece, 
in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  ahe  wis  ss  yet  unri- 
valled, he  fixst  natarally  bent  a  reverent  eyo  on  Ho- 
mer ;  and,  though  he  dilbred  widely  from  Us  Greoian 
master  in  the  qualitiee  of  his  mind  and  genioe,  he  be* 
came  hie  moet  strict  and  devoted  discipto.  Ths  Lat- 
in dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  for  the  stsge, 
had  fluently  compoinded  them  of  the  plots  of  two 
Greek  plays,  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  end  thus 
eompeiHsted  fat  the  want  of  invention  and  severe  sim- 
plicity of  comMMition  by  giaoter  richness  and  vnrie^ 
of  incident.  From  their  example,  Virgil  eompxeheno- 
ed  m  his  plan  the  ar^mente  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odysssy ;  the  one  serving  him  as  aguide  lor  the  wan* 
dsnngs  and  adventnns  of  his  hero  previous  to  the  land- 
ing in  Latium,  and  the  ether  m  »  sMdel  for  the  wars 
which  hs  sttsUined  in  Italy,  to  ^am  his  deetined  bride 
Lavinia.  He  had  thus  before  him  all  the  beautiee  and 
delbcte  of  Homer,  as  UghU  to  gase  at  and  as  rocks  to 
he  shunned,  with  the  jodgmem  of  sges  on  both,  as  a 
chart  which  miofat  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  perfec- 
tion.   In  the  ftad*  hsweveri  them  was  this  superior- 


ily,  that  a  ienee  of  iMT  (cMly  oomnnnicattd  to  Ik 
reader)  existed  smong  the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  0^ 
sey,  we  feel,  ss  it  were,  the  hero's  desire  ef  retaining 
to  his  nstive  country.  But  both  these  ruling  princi- 
ples of  action  are  wanting  in  the  ^neid,  where  ths 
Trojans  rather  infliot  than  sostam  injury,  and  reloe- 
tantly  seek  a  sottlnnent  m  new  and  unknown  ksdi. 
— Beaidee  the  well-known  and  nuthenCie  worin  of  Vi^ 
gil  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  ssvertl  pocon 
stall  exist  which  are  very  ^erally  ascribed  to  him, 
but  which,  from  their  inferiority,  are  soppassd  to  bs 
the  productions  of  his  esrly  youth.  Of  tbsse,  the  low- 
est is  the  Cntor,  which  hss  been  translated  by  Spm- 
ssr  under  the  title  of  VirgiP$  Gnat  There  caa  be 
no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (8, 66;  14, 
185X  that  then  was  a  poem  called  CWex  which  hid 
been  written  by  Virgil.  Qat  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  CuUx  to  which  Martial  allodee  be  the  samsinth 
the  poem  under  that  name  which  we  now  pieiBn. 
Ths  CuUx,  which  stiU  appears  in  some  of  the  sditiov 
of  Virgil,  is  not  without  passsffes  of  considenbls  mat- 
it  ;  but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  jadgmeat 
of  the  Mantoan  bard.  A  compressed  end  pngnat 
brevity  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  mt 
poet's  genuine  works ;  hot  the  CuUx,  ss  we  now  atie 
it,  is  overloaded  and  difTuse,  every  thought  end  doKrip- 
tion  being  spun  out  through  ss  msny  Imes  ss  pocaiUe. 
Those  critics  who  contend  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Oulex,  acoount  for  this  redundancy  by  supponog  tint 
it  was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  a  boyish  prodoctioD  of  in 
illustrious  author.  The  Ciitoc,  however,  which  Viigil 
wrote,  had  no  claim  to  such  an  excuse.  For  Sutioi 
mentions,  in  his  OmutkkMetm  of  Lncan,  that  the  Fbir- 
salia  ef  that  poet  had  been  competed  by  him  befon 
the  age  at  which  VinU  wrote  the  (hUex.  Now  the 
Pbarsalia  was  finish^  when  Lucan  waa  twentj-di; 
so  that,  accoiding  to  Sutins,  the  Ctdex  could  not 
have  been  written  till  after  Virgil  had  attuned  thit 
age,  and  ought,  coneeqoently,  to  fauTe  been  u  perfect 
in  point  of  composition  as  his  earlieet  eclogues.  The 
pnAability  therofbro  ia,  that  the  subject  was  of  Ti^ 
gil^  invention,  and  that  some  of  the  versss  are  inij 
Virgtlian^  bnt  that  the  poem  had  been  lengthened  oat 
and  interpolated  by  tiie  tranoeribers  of  ths  middb 
ages.  The  subject  of  the  Chdex  may  be  coiwidefed 
as  partly  paatoml  and  partly  mock-heroic ;  but  the 
mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  delicaU  dessriptioi,  ud 
nmeh  reel  beauty  and  tendemeea  break  out  amid  ibe 
aasumed  eolemnity.  A  goatherd  leeds  out  hie  fioein 
to  feed  upon  the  pasCuves  near  Mount  Githerop. 
Having  faUen  asleep,  he  is  suddenly  roosed  from  bii 
slumbers  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  and,  while  awskeoiBg, 
he  crushes  to  death  the  insect  which  had  inflicted  tbe 
wound.  He  then  perceives  a  huge  serpent  spproac^ 
ing,  which,  if  his  sleep  had  not  been  Woken,  would 
hiovitehly  have  deetroy  ed  him.  The  shsde  of  the  gut 
appears  to  the  shepherd  on  the  followiag  nisbt,  isd 
reproachee  him  with  having  occasioned  its  dsath  at  Um 
momem  when  it  had  saved  hia  life.  The  ineect  d^ 
scribee  all  that  it  had  aeen  m  tfie  infernal  ngwoe  donqg 
iu  wanderings,  having  as  yet  obtsined  no  fixed  habiu- 
tion.  Next  day  Che  shepherd  preparee  a  toob,  in  on« 
to  procun  repeae  for  the  gboet  of  his  beBsfsctor,  aod 
celebrates  in  due  form  its  foberal  obsequies.  By  w 
the  fineet,  and  probably  the  moet  genuine,  peeeage  of  tbe 
poem  is  that  near  the  beginning,  in  which  the  autbor 
deecribes  the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  tbeir 
pasture,  and  in  which  he  descsnU  on  the  pleasoiei  o[» 
country  life.  Ae  amended  by  Heyne,  and  cleared  fttNt 
the  inteipolalione  of  the  scholiasts,  we  may  find  ia  it  tM 
germe  ot  thoae  flowera  of  song  which  afieiwird  «xpu»- 
ed  to  such  maturity  and  perfection  in  the  Gesfgica.— 
The  Cirif,  a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenucjty 
with  the  Cuiix^  and  which  aome  commsatatonbaTt 
attributed  to  Oonielius  Galus,  records  ths  weU-kDO«n 
mythol<«ical  Woof  Scylia,dMvhteKof  Ni«i%»i»' 
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l«iHibniii(ti«n  klo  th»  bkd  Mdlid  Cim,  ftom  iPflM 
poamdemrM  its  tatto.  That  part  which  is  ntrodnetoiy 
to  tba  c— pjaiut  of  Scylla  is  tiot  Teiycioar  in  langvage 
m  lofty  in  point  of  coocoptioD.  The  lameotaiWD  it- 
•elf  is  OB  good  as  night  be  ezpedcd,  eonsidsrh^  the 
postlioii  in  which  it  was  attored,  Minos  having,  on  his 
Tome  home,  fastened  her  lo  the  side  of  his  Tessel, 
end  van  dragged  her  abng  tfannigh  the  eea.  Some 
of  the  hnes  are  paipahte  initations  of  the  soiiloqoy  of 


CatuUos.  Peihaps  the  best  passage  is 
one  in  which  that  poet  has  also  been  ckMely  imitatedt 
descxibkig  the  effects  of  ongoremable  love  in  the 
bresatef  Scyila.  Prom  the  dm,  Spenser,  who  had 
jbranaiated  the  CuUx,  imitated  a  lonr  passage,  which 
coBstitates  part  of  the  Legend  ^  Britomttrtt  im  the 
third  book  of  the  Fmry  Qii«efi.— The  itfbreemn  would 
certainly  be  a  corioos  and  intevesting  prodoction,  coold 
it  be  aathenticated  as  the  work  of  Virgil  or  Septimtos 
Seremis,  to  whom  Wemsdoiff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
floorished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the  Flayian 
lamily.  Its  enbject  is  one  coocsnun^  which  few  reU 
ice  hare  deeoended  to  us  from  sntiqni^.  It  gives 
an  accoom  of  the  occnpattons  and  daily  life  of  an  Ital- 
ian peasant ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  eveiything  is  re- 
Intoa  with  the  greatest  minoteness ;  but  the  employ- 
meois  only  of  the  momioff  are  recorded.  The  peasant 
Simiikia  rises  with  the  dawn.  He  gathers  together 
the  ashes  of  the  yesterday's  fire.  He  then  bakes  some 
biead ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  African  freed- 
woaan  named  Gybale,  he  prepeies  a  sort  of  food  call- 
ed iforeAMi,  which  gives  name  to  the  poem,  and  was 
chiefly  composed  of  herbs  culled  from  his  garden. 
Thie  introduces  a  curious  description  of  a  peasant's 


kitchen-garden,  ami  the  sort  of  plants  which  were  rear^ 
ed  in  it.    The  poem  concludes  with  the  peasai 
yoking  his  ozen,  and  beginning  to  plough  nis  field. 
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it  is  probable,  hpwever,  that  what  is  now  extant  is 
only  a  firagnwnt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Marstum^ 
or  the  finrt  ol  a  series  of  rustie  eclovues,  in  whiich  the 
avocations  of  a  peasant  were  described  in  succession 
through  the  whole  day.  The  dma  merely  contains 
an  invitation  firom  an  hostess,  who  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrBy  in  a. place  of  enter* 
tainment  which  she  kept  beyond  tbs  eates  of  Rome ; 
but  a  geod-hnmoured  drbkinghgong  by  the  majestic 
autbor  of  the  Geoigics  snd  iEneid  is  in  itself  a  curi- 
osity.— ^The  best  edition  of  Virgil  ie  that  of  Heyne, 
which  first  appeared  from  the  I^ipsic  press  in  1767* 
68, 4  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  often  rioted :  the  most 
csomplete  is  that  with  the  additions  of  Wagner,  Z«^., 
1881.  TheediUon  of  Forbtger,  Lipf.j  1836-9, 3  vols. 
8vo,  is  also  a  very  oaeful  one.  {Dtadofi^M  Roman 
JbUeratwrtt  vol.  8,  p.  68,  8Mq.) 

VuLoiNiA,  a  daughter  of  toe  centurion  L.  Viigmina. 
The  maiden  had  be^  betrothed  to  f^  Icilios,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  author  of  the  law  known  by  bis  name. 
Her  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  passions  of  Appios 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  he  caused  one  of  his  cli^ 
onts,  M.  Glaudins,  to  seise  her  as  his  slsTe,  intending 
in  this  manner  to  get  the  person  of  the  damsel  within 
his  power.  InteUigence  waa  immediately  sent  to  the 
canop  to  Virmnius,  who,  obtaining  leavo  of  absence, 
baatened  to  Rome  to  protect  his  daughter.  But  in 
vain  did  he  claim  his  child ;  in  vain  appeal  to  the  sym- 
petby  of  the  people ;  in  vain  address  himself  to  the 
better  ratnd  of  Appius.  The  deoemvtr,  blind  to  ev- 
erything but  the  beanty  of  Virginia,  and  deaf  to  all  but 
the  impulse  of  hie  own  passion,  passed  sentence,  as- 
signing the  maiden  to  Claodiue.  Upon  this,  Viisinioa, 
snatohmg  up  a  butcher's  knife,  CTchiimed,  **This  is 
the  only  way  left,  my  Child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  un- 
stained !"  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart ;  then,  turning 
to  Appios,  he  cried,  *«  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the 
cmnse  of  this  innooent  blood !"  Appios  ordered  him 
io  be  seised,  but  in  vain.  Waving  aloft  the  bloody 
knifoy  he  burst  thnogh  the  mnltkode^  flew  to  the 


gttet,  momted  a  bone,  and  epmed  beidhng  to  tho 
camp  near  To^ulum.  The  w3d  and  frantic  aspeei 
of  Viigteius,  hie  attire  stained  with  Mood,  and  the 
bloody  knife  still  held  convulsively  in  his  c;nsp,  in- 
stantly drew  a  crowd  of  the  soldieiy  around  nim.  In 
brief  but  burning  terms  he  told  his  tale^  and  called 
aloud  for  veogeenoe.  One  tbrillinff  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathising indignation  filled  every  bosom ;  thev  celled 
to  nautf  plucked  up  their  standards,  and,  maiching  to 
Rome,  seised  upon  the  Aventine.  The  anny  neer 
Fidene  caught  a  similar  spirit,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  tM  bloody  tragedy  from  IcOius.  They,  in 
like  manner,  threw  off  the  authoriw  of  their  command- 
ers, chose  military  tribonee  to  lead  them,  and,  hasten- 
inff  to  Rome,  iohiod  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine 
h3i.  In  the  city  all  was  tumult  end  tenor.  The  de- 
cemvirs were  unsble  to  make  head  a^net  the  excited 
multitude,  and  the  senate  itself  felt  its  power  inefiec^ 
nal  to  aHay  the  tempest.  Tbey  bc^an  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  the  army,  yet  with  duatoriness,  hoping^ 
the  ferment  would  soon  abate,  and  they  mi^t  stiu  re- 
tain their  power.  But  the  people  were  m  earnest. 
Leaving  a  strong  body  to  defend  the  Aventine  for  the 
present,  they  marched  in  military  array  through  the 
city,  and  once  more  posted  tiiemselves  on  the  sacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  the  plebeian  party, 
men,'Women,  and  children.  Tlien  were  the  patricians 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned.  ( Fid. 
Appius,  and  Decemviri.) 

ViaeiKios,  the  father  of  Vliginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  afiair  of  his  daughter.  (ViuL 
Virsmta.) 

ViRilTiivs,  a  shepherd  of  Lneitania,  a  hunter,  a 
robber,  and  finally  a  military  hero,  ahnost  unrivalled  m 
fiertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  hie  forces,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  bittle.  Like 
the  fluerilla  leeders  of  modem  times,  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivdry  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  irapenetttble  fastnesses  of  his  conn- 
tiy ;  but,  superior  to  them,  he  was  equally  able  to 
ffuide  a  troop  and  to  marshal  an  army.  Sis  years  did 
he  maintain  the  contest;  and  at  length  the  consul 
CsBpio,  unable  to  subdue  hhn  in  the  fleKl,  procured  his 
aasassination.  The  Lusitanians,  deprived  of  their 
brave  leader,  were  soon  afterwaid  completely  sub- 
dued, B.C.  40     (Flar.,  S,  17.— Voi.  Mux.,  6,  4.) 

VisOKOls,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Wetefj  and 
falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  {VelL  FttterCf  9, 
106.-*rac.,  Ann.r  1,  70.) 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  mto  the  Baltic,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  ancient  Germany,  now  the  VithUa,  or,  as 
the  Germane  write  the  word,  the  WeiehMel.  (Jfe/o, 
8,  4w— -/%».,  4,  IS.— -Xfim.  Mare.f  38,  8.) 

ViTSLLios,  f .  AvLos,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  came 
after  Otho.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
eesy  admission  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The 
matest  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  st  Caprew,  where 
his  willingness  to  gnrtlff  the  moot  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  digni^  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  in 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and  flattering 
to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  hie  conduct,  and  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Oaligula  was  pleas- 
ed with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  Claudius  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  mreat  gamester ;  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sio^  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such 
an  msmuating  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Vitelliue  became  so  great.  He  did  not  faH  with  his 
patrona,  like  the  other  fhveurites  ;  but  the  desth  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and 
to  procure  him  freeh  applause.  He  passed  through  all 
the  oflkee  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soMleiy  I7  do- 
nationa  aud  liberal  promises.    He  was  at  the  head  of 

te  RooMB  legions  iA  Gemany  when  Otho  was  pro- 
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ckimed  enuMcori  and  the  ezaltation  of  hii  rival  was 
DO  fOOQec  heard  ia  the  camp,  thaii  he  was  likewise 
ioTested  with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  aceepu 
ed  with  pleasure  the  dangerotts  office,  and  instantly 
marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were  fought, 
and  in  all  V  itellius  was  conquered.  A  fourth,  how- 
ever, in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  left 
him  master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Vitellius  began  his  reign  by  endeayouring  to  concili- 
ate the  favour  of  the  populace  and  the  troops  by  large 
donations  and  expensive  amusements.  He  then  ffave 
a  loose  rein  to  his  own  debasing  appetites,  of  which 
the  chief  was  absolute  fftuttony  of  the  very  grossest 
jund.  It  is  almost  incredible,  though  stated  by  histo- 
rians, that  in  less  than  four  montlw  he  expended  on 
the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
aeven  millions  sterling.  This  bloated  and  pampered 
rujer  was  soon  regarded  by  all  his  subjects  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust  The  unrestrained  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery  tended  equally  to  make  his  reign  hated 
and  feared  by  all  who  were  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
outrages  in  which  they  indulged.  To  supply  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  excessive  luxury, 
he  resorted  to  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  listening  to 
the  accusations  of  spies,  and  putting  to  death  all  euch 
accused  persons,  that  he  might  seize  upon  their  prop- 
erty. While  thus  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  debasing  appetites,  Vitellius  was  startled  by  ti- 
dings of  a  very  alarming  nature.  Vespasian,  who  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria 
in  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  been  detained  there  by  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  his  own  son 
Titus  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Galba,  But,  before 
his  arrival,  Galba  was  dead,  and  Otho  and  Vitellius 
were  contending  for  the  empire.  Titus  returned  to 
his  father  for  instructions ;  and,  though  Vespasian  ap- 
peared ready  to  acknowledge  Vitellius,  his  own  troops 
were  esger  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty.  Being  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
armjr,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  Europe.  The 
lUyrian  and  Pannonian  armies  .immediately  declared 
in  his  favour ;  and  that  of  Illyricum,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonius  Primus,  crossed  the  Alpe  and 
marched  towards  Rome  to  dethrone  Vitellius.  The 
Vitellian  umj,  commanded  by  Ciscina,  encountered 
that  of  Antomus  near  Cremona,  but  was  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  the  city  was  taken.  Anteniua  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  Rome,  and  crossed  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  while  the  emperor  was  hastening  to 
secure  them.  Vitellius  fled  to  Rome,  which  was  soon 
invested  by  the  victorious  army  of  Antonius.  An  in- 
suneotionary  tumult  arose  in  the  city  itself,  during 
which  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  8a- 
binns,  tho  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  killed.  The 
troops  of  Antonius  At  length  forced  an  entianoe  into 
the  city,  stormed  the  quarters  of  the  pnstorian  guards, 
and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  the  swoid.  Vitel- 
lius endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  but  was  discov- 
ered, dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment lor  common  malefactors,  put  to  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
cast  into  the  Tiber  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude. Eight  months  and  five  days  had  this  despica- 
ble wretch  seemed  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  supreme  do- 
minion, when  thus  overtaken  by  the  doe  reward  of 
his  debsochery  and  crimes.  il(uher%ngton*»  ffUiory 
of  Rome,  p.  186,  seqq.) 

y iTBuviDS  PoLLxo,  M.,  s  Celebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, bom  at  Verona,  and  contemporary  with  Ju- 
lius Casar  and  Augustus.  Some,  as,  for  example, 
Newton,  his  English  translator,  have  placed  him  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  but  they  have  been  refuted  by  Hiit, 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  hbtory  of  ancient  architec- 
ture {Geschiehte  der  Baukunsi  hei  dem  aiUn,  Berlin, 
1822,  2  rols.  4to),  at  the  end  of  Ins  dissertation  on 
the  Pantheon.  {GQmpu9Scim,HietLU,B4m.,ifol 
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2,  p.  180,  Hfq.^  in  ndfts.)  Under  Aiunoitiis,  who,  do- 
ring  the  civil  contest,  had  employed  mm  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  engines,  be  wsa  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  pnbhc  buildings  ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
this  prince,  and  avaifing  himself  as  well  of  the  Grsek 
works  already  written  on  that  subiect,  as  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience,  that  Vitmvios  publisbsd 
his  work  on  Architectore.  It  is  in  ten  books.  Ths 
first  seven  treat  of  architecture,  in  its  proper  seme ; 
the  last  three  of  hydraulic  architecture,  gnomonics,  sod 
mechanics.  The  style  of  Vitruvius  is  onostentatious, 
concise,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Its  obecurity,  bow- 
ever,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  Vitmvios  having  been  the 
first  Roman  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  ardiitectarf, 
and  has  using,  in  consequence,  new  terms  and  fmrns  of 
expression,  to  convey  tne  meaning  which  he  intends. 
The  beet  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  L^e.,  1807,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plans  wfaick 
originally  accompanied  the  work  of  Vitmvios  are  lost 
to  us.  (The  following  works  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  in  relation  to  Vitruvius :  Hirt,  Gtachidot, 
dec.,  already  referred  to. — StiegUtz,  ArchaoUgU  ier 
Baukuiut,  Weimar,  ISOL-^OeiuUi,  Briefe  uber  Vi- 
iruv.,  BraMwckw.  und  BerUn,  1802.— iZdscA,  £r/iic 
terungen  zu  Vitrw'e  Baukutut,  StuUg.,  1602.— iSfof- 
iUx  archaolog.  utUerhaU.,  1  Abth.,  Leipx.,  1820.) 

U1.PIA  TsAJANA,  e  city  of  Dacia,  the  resideDce  of 
Decebalos.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  called  by  his 
name.  Its  previous  appellation  appears  to  have  beeo 
Sarmitegetusa.  The  modem  name  is  Vtrkdy  or 
Varhel,  {Inecript.,  ap.  Orut,^'In§cript.,  sp.  Zemot. 
AnaUd.,  &) 

Ulpianum,  I.  a  town  of  upper  MoBsia,  said  by  Pro- 
copius  to  have  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  called  Justiniana  Secunda.  It  is  now  Gi' 
UMtendU,  {Proeop.,  B.  <?.,  4,  25.)— II.  One  ef  the 
principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps  KoUouar. 

Ultcanus  DoHiTius,  one  of  thoee  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  honour  on  Roman  jurisprodeoce, 
was  bom  at  Tyre.  Under  Septimius  Sevens  he  be- 
came the  collea§[ue  of  Sextus  Pomponios4n  the  jodi- 
cisl  stations  which  he  filled.  He  continued  to  dis- 
chaige  theee  aame  official  duties  nnder  Caracalla  and 
Macrinus,  but  was  sent  into  exile  after  the  death  of 
Heliogabalos.  Alexsnder  Severas  recalled  him,  mide 
him  one  of  his  council,  and  treated  him  with  the  grettp 
est  regard.  He  aopointed  him,  also,  prastorian  pre- 
fect. In  this  post  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
eoldiery,  who  complained  that  he  wished  to  abndjge 
the  privileffes  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Hetio- 
gabalus.  They  frequently  demanded  his  desth ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  the  emperor,  to  save  him,  covered 
him  with  his  purple.  Ulpian,  however,  was  at  lut 
massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  the 
emperor*  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  peo- 
ple took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a.  violent  cooteit 
arose,  which  lasted  durine  three  days.  Ulpian  wrote 
Om  most  works  of  any  Roman  jurist :  we  have  the 
titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  productions,  among 
which  was  a  digeet  in  forty-eight  books  ;  a  comment- 
aiy  on  the  Edictam  Pfrpehutrnj  in  eighty-three ;  and 
another  on  the  Lex  Julia  Papia,  in  twenty.  Of  all 
these  works  there  remain  twenty-nine  chapters  of  that 
entitled  ReguUi  Juris,  and  which  consisted  of  mm 
books.  They  were  inserted  in  the  abridement  of 
the  Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alaric.  We  have 
also  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on  Demostheoes. 
The  heathen  writers  have  concurred  in  their  eulMf 
of  Ulpian,  but  the  Chriatians  have  roproached  him  lor 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecution  of  their  sect 
{SdOU,  HiMt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  286,  aeyj.-*i»r, 
Geech.  der  Rom.  LU,,  p.  660.) 

Ulubbjb,  a  smsll  town  of  Latium,  at  no  great  diS' 

tance,  probablv,  from  VeUlrsB.    Its  marshy  eitortJoa 

is  plsinly  alluoed  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  iaiw- 

itants  UtOe  froge.    {tp,  ad  F«m.,  7, 18.)    H«nc« 

uigiiizea  oy  v^v^/v/p^ix. 
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tt&d  Juv«ntl  giv«  m  but  a  wrstebed  idea  of  the  pltce. 
{Horai.,  Ep.,  1,  11»  80.— Jiw.,  10,  lOl.-^CrMMr'ff 
^lu;.  Jloiy,  Tol  2,  p.  85.) 

ULTaras,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  ADtieloa  and  La- 
ertea,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphas.  (Kid.  Sia- 
yphoa,  and  Aatictea.)  He  became,  like  the  other 
prmcea  of  Greece,  one  of  the  suitera  of  Helen  ;  bat, 
aa  be  deapaiied  of  snceeae  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  bia  competitoia,  be  io- 
licited  the  bami  of  Penelope,  the  ^agfater  of  Icarius. 
Tyndams,  the  father  of  Helen,  faToored  the  addreaeee 
of  Ulyasea,  ae  by  him  he  waa  directed  to  choose  one 
of  hie  daughter's  suiters  without  offending  Uie  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
unite  Uwether  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  o&red  to  her  person.  Ulysses  had  no  sooner 
obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  &tber  reaigned  him  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.  The  abduction 
of  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  sad  as  he  wss  bound,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  m- 
truder,  he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
prineea  of  Greece.  -  Pretondmg  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  hia  beloved  Penelope,  he  ycked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where  he 
sowed  salt  instead  of  ffrain.  The  artifice,  however, 
waa  soon  detected ;  andPalamedes,  by  placing  before 
the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  infant  son  Telemaohus,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  father  was  not  insane,  who 
had  the  foreaight  to  torn  away  the  plough  from  the 
fonow,  not  to  hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  waa  therefore 
obliged  to  go  to  the  war ;  but  he  did  not  foiget  him 
who  bad  exposed  hia  pretended  insanity.  (  Vtd.  Pala- 
medea.)  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  King  of  Ithaca 
distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  a^  sagacity 
as  well  as  by  his  valour.  By  iiia  means  Achilles  was 
discovered  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros  (vid,  Achilles) ;  and  Philoctotea  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  with  the  arrows  of  Herculee.  (Vid.  Philoe- 
totes.)  With  the  assistance  of  Diomedes  he  slew 
Rhesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  sleeping  Thra- 
ciana  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  {vid.  Rhesus,  and 
Bolon) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  wairior, 
he  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  {Vid,  Palla- 
dium, where,  however,  other  accounts  are  given.) 
These,  as  well  aa  other  services,  obtained  for  bim  the 
armour  of  AchiUes,  which  Ajaz  had  disputed  with 
him.  After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
nis  native  conntiy :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coaste  of  Africa,  and  visited  Uie  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  {vid.  Lotophagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
pbemua  occurred.  ( Vid.  Cyclopea,  and  Polyphemus.) 
He  came  next,  in  the  course  of  bis  wanderings,  to  the 
island  of  iBolua,  monarcb  Of  the  winda,  who  gave 
him,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  the  winda  wbidi 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca;  but  the  curi- 
osity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
teined  proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
and  hurried  them  back  to  JSolia;  the  king  of  which, 
judginff,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
hated  by  the  goda,  drove  them  with  reproaohea  from 
his  isle.  Thence  be  was  carried  to  the  land  of  the 
Lcstrygonians  {vid.  LsMtrygonesX  where  he  lost  all 
hia  vesMla  except  the  one  in  which  he  himself  was ; 
and,  on  escaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
he  came  to  the  island  of  iKtaa,  the  abode  of  Ciice. 
After  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  wairior 
and  his  companions  were  anxious  to  depart ;  but  the 
goddess  told  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  en 
uie  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hadea,  to  consult 
the  bliod  prophet  Tireaiaa.    Accordingiy,  they  left 


JBmt  rather  late  in  the  day,  aa  it  would  appear,  and, 
impelled  by  a  &vouring  north  wind,  their  ahip  reached 
by  sunset  the  opposite  coast  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per« 
petual  gloom,  tllysses  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit,  into  which  he  poured 
mulae,  wine,  water,  flour,  anq  the  blood  of  the  viotima. 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  the  abode  of  Hadea, 
and  Ulysses  there  saw  the  hereinee  of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shadea  of  Agamemnon  and  AchiU 
lea.  Terror  at  length  came,  over  him ;  he  hastened 
back  to  his  ship ;  the  stream  canried  it  along,  and 
they  reached  JEm^  while  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
i£ea  on  their  homeward  voyage,  Ulysses  and  hia 
companions  came  to  the  islanda  of  the  Sirens  (vtd. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  havmg  escaped  ftom  these,  and 
shunned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  they  reached  the* 
terrific  Seylla  and  Charybdia.  ( Vtd.  Scylla  and  Gha- 
lybdia.)  As  he  sailed  by  ScyUa,  Ulysses  saw  six  of 
lus  followen  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  camo  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun-god.  {Vid.  Thrinakia.)  Here  his  companiona 
sacrilegiously  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punished  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  sooi^ 
er  had  they  lost  si^t  of  land  than  a  violent  atorm 
arose ;  their  vessel  waa  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulyasea. 
When  his  ship  bad  been  thus  destroyed,  he  fastened 
the  mast  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  clinging  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  GharySdis.  As  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  abeorbed  the  mast  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wikl  fig-tree  that  grew  on  the  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
rsached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Galypso.  After  eight 
yean'  residence  with  this  ocean-nymph  (vtd.  Calypso), 
Ulysses  resumed  his  wanderings  on  a  nft  of  his  own 
construction ;  and  he  had  ahready  come  in  si^t  of  the 
island  of  the  Phmaeians  {vid.  Pheacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  means  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  st<mik 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  aa 
he  swam,  by  a  strong  northerlv  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  the  island  of 
Pheacia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Alci- 
noiis  and  his  daughter  Nausicaa.  Here  he  recited  the 
narrative  of  hia  adventurea,  and  after  this  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Phaacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  yean,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  hia.  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wastins  the  resources  of  the  mon« 
arch  of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  as  a  beggar,  Ulya- 
ses  made  himself  known  merely  to  his  son  Telema- 
ohus and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eumsus.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  hiy 
throne.  These  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiten  were  all  slain,  and  Ulysses  was  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  hia  femily.  {Vid.  Laertea,  Penelope, 
Telemaohus,  Eumeua.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  yean 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonua,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  fether.  This  unfortu- 
nate event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
something  Uiat  waa  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  (Vtd.  Telegonus.)  The  adventurea  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  {Keighlley*M  MythoUtgy^  p. 
259,  seqq.) 

UhbbU,  a  country  of  Italy,  to  the  east  of  Etmria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  Latin  writen 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  (compare  Flonut  1,  17. 
— P/tn.,  8,  14),  and  Dionysius  or  Halicamassus  aa- 
awea  oa  that  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  no* 
uigiiizea  oy  v_18t^L^p^  lv. 
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jBMonmtioDioftbi land (1,19).  FmmlM woonalt; 
M  weH  M  from  Heiodoliis  (1,  94),  it  would  appatr 
tbat  the  Umbri  ware  elieady  setUed  in  luly  long  be- 
fiwB  the  anriTal  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony.  To  the 
iSfeeks  they  were  known  under  the  name  of  'O^ukoc, 
a  word  which  they  snpposed  to  be  derived  from  ^ 
6poc,  under  the  idea  tnat  they  were  a  people  saved 
firom  an  nnnraal  dflnge.  {Plm.y  l.  c— So/m.,  6.) 
Dionyaiua  has  farther  acquainted  us  with  some  partic- 
vlars  respecting  the  Umbri,  which  he  derived  from 
Zenodotus,  a  Greek  of  Trozene,  who  had  written  a 
history  of  this  people.  This  author  ^>pears  to  have 
eonsktsied  the  umbri  an  indigenous  race,  whioae  pri- 
mary aeat  was  the  country  around  Reate,  a  district 
which,  according  to  Dionysios,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Umbri. 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Umbri, 
there  is  another  question  not  unworthy  our  attention. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Bocchus,  a  Ro- 
■lan  writer  quoted  by  SoUnus  (c.  S.^Serv.  ad  Mn., 
1%  758)  and  Isidorus  {Orig.,  8,  8),  that  the  Umbri 
were  of  the  same  mee  with  the  ancient  Oaols.  This 
opinion  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  hand,  I7  Cluveri- 
us  and  Maffet,  while  it  has  served,  on  the  other,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  svstems  of  Froret  and  fiardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri. — On  the 
rise  of  the  Etrorian  nation,  the  Umbrian  name  began 
to  decline.  They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their  mora  en- 
teiprisin|^  and  vrarlike  neighbours,  though  an  ancient 
Greek  historian  makes  hononrable  mention  of  the  val^ 
•ur  of  the  Umbri.  (iVte.  Datfuifc.,  ap.  Stob.,  7,  89.) 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we  ara  told, 
possessed  themselves  of  three  hundred  towns  previous- 
ly occupied  by  the  Umbri.  (P/m.,  8, 5.)  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up,  however,  between  the  two  na- 
tions; as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo  that,  when  either 
made  an  expedition  into  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
other  immediately  directed  its  effi>rts  to  the  same 
quarter.  (Stntb.,  226.)  Both  nations,  however,  bad 
soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gauls 
who  mvaded  Italy ;  and,  after  vanquishing  and  ezpell- 
mg  the  Tuscans  ham  the  Padus,  penetr^ed  stiU  far- 
Uier,  and  drove  the  Umbri  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  These  were  the  Seoo- 
nes,  who  afterward  defeated  the  Romano  on  the  banks 
of  the  AUia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  lesietance  to 
the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  politic 
people  took  advsntage  of  their  differences  with  the 
Etruscans  to  induce  them  to  remain  neuter  while 
they  were  contending  with  the  latter  power.  The 
eubmissioh  of  Southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken 
place  A.U.C.  446  (iLtv.,  9,  41).  The  northern  and 
maritime  parts  were  reduced  aft»r  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterward. 
^Cramer^s  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  261,  teqq. — Compare 
NiebukrU  Roman  History t  vol.  1,  p.  119,  mj^., 
Cambridge  ifarul.) 

UvBLLi,  a  people  of  Gillia  Luadonensis  Seeunda, 
whose  country  formed  part  of  the  Tractus  Armoricos, 
and  answers  to  that  part  of  modem  Normandy  in  which 
are  Valt^rnes,  CouUmut^  and  Chtrbourg,  in  the  de- 
partment de  la  Manehe.  Their  capital,  at  first,  was 
Crociatooum,  answering  to  the  modem  VaUjgna. 
Afterward,  however,  thnr  chief  city  was  Constantini 
Castra,  now  Coutamees.  {Lemaire,  Index  Oeogr.  ad 
C<M.,  p.  373.) 

VoconU  Lex,  de  TestametUis,  by  Q.  Voeonius 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.U.O.  684,  enacted  that  no  one 
ahould  make  a  woman  bis  heiress  {Cie,  in  Verr.,  1, 
42),  nor  leave  to  any  one,  br  way  of  legacy,  more  than 
to  bis  heir  or  heirs.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  those  who  wen  rich,  to  prevent  the 
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mctiiietkn  of  opolnit  ftailifti.  OnaMOimt  of  iu ee- 
verity,  however,  it  fell  into  diaoso.  (Ctc,  de  At.,  2 
U.—Aul.  GeU.,  20,  1.) 

yoooMTli,  a  people  of  Grallia  Naibonensia,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dmma  or  Drome,  Their  principal  cities  were  Vaaio, 
now  Vaieon;  Locus  Aogusti,  now  Luc;  and  Dca 
YocoBtiorum,  now  jOie,  {Ctte.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.  — Le- 
mctrtf,  Index  Geogr.  ad  Cme,^  p-  401.) 

y  ooiavs,  now  ul  Voege,  a  mountain  of  Belgic  Gaol, 
a  branch  of  the  chain  of  Jon,  stretching  in  a  northern 
direction;  and  in  which  are  the  souices  of  the  Aisr 
(now  JSadne),  the  Mosa  (now  Meuee),  and  the  Moeella 
(now  Sheelle),  Ita  greatest  height,  XHrnnon,  is  aboot 
400  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  length  60 
leagues.    (Lttcm,  1,  397.— C««.,  B.  G.,  4,  10.) 

VoLATMRiB,  a  city  of  Etiuria,  northwest  of  Sena, 
and  nor^ast  of  Vetukmii.  It  stood  nearly  fifteen 
miles  inland,  on  the  ridit  bank  of  the  river  Oseina. 
The  modem  name  is  YoUerra  ,*  its  Etmrian  «ppelk- 
tton,  as  appean  on  numerous  eoina,  was  Velathri. 
Even  if  we  had  not  the  express  authonty  of  Dionysms 
of  Halicainassus  (8,  61)  for  aasigning  to  Volaten*  a 
n4ace  among  the  twelve  principal  citiea  of  ancient 
Etroria,  the  extent  of  ita  remains,  its  masaive  waUs, 
vast  s^ralcbrsl  chambers,  and  numerous  objocu  of 
Etnscan  ait,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  its  antique 
aplendoor  and  importance,  and  claim  for  it  thai  nnk. 
Aom  the  monumenta  alone  which  have  been  diaoov- 
ered  within  its  walls  and  in  the  iminediata  vicinity, 
no  small  idea  ia  raised  of  thepower,  civihxation,  and 
taste  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  lis  walla  ware  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones,  pilsd 
on  each  other  without  cement;  and  their  cireuit,  which 
is  still  distinctly  masked,  embraced  a  cixcumforaBce 
of  between  three  and  four  miles.  The  citadel  was 
built,  as  Stnbo  reports,  on  a  hill,  the  aaceni  to  which 
was  fifteen  atedia  (Strah.,  228) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Tyrrhenian  city  of  which  Aristotle  {De  IftrwA.,  p. 
1168)  speaks,  under  the  name  of  (Enarrea,  as  brag 
built  on  a  hiU  thirty  stadia,  high,  is  Volatenw.  The 
fint  mention  of  VolatemB  in  the  Roman  hiatory  occnis 
in  Livy  (10,  12),  where  an  engagement  of  no  greet 
miportanee  is  stated  lo  have  taken  place  near  tjue  d^, 
at  the  close  of  a  war,  in  which  the  Etruscana  vrere 
leagued  with  the  Samnitea  a^ainat  the  Romana,  A.U.C. 
464.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  Volaism 
among  the  other  cities  of  Etraria  that  were  xealona  in 
their  offen  of  naval  atores  to  the  Romana.  (Z«o.,  26, 
46.)  Many  yean  afterward  Yolateme  soetained  a 
aiege,  which  lasted  two  years,  against  Sylla ;  the  be- 
sieged consisting  principally  of  persons  whom  that  dic- 
tator had  proscribed.  On  its  surrender  Italy  is  aaid  to 
have  enjc^ed  peace  for  the  first  time  a/lor  ao  much 
bloodshed.  Finally,  we  hear  of  VolatemB  aa  a  eolooy 
somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augostua.  (PronL,  de 
Co2.— Compare  Plm.,  3,  &.— Cramer^e  Ane.  liaiy, 
vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

ToLATiBSlN A  Vini,  a  haxfaoor  on  the  coast  of  Etra- 
ria, deriving  ite  name  from  the  city  of  Vdatefm, 
which  ky  inland.  It  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Veda.  (Cie,,  pro  Qmmt,,  6.— Ptot,  3,  6. — iZMil., 
/<ttt.,  1,  463.) 

VoLC  JB,  a  ndmeroue  and  powerful  nation  of  eootbem 
Graol,  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Aiecomici 
and  Tectosages.  I.  The  Volew  Areeomici  occupied  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Roman  province  in  GanI, 
and  had  for  their  chief  city  Nemausoa,  now  Mmes.— 
II.  The  Volcw  Tectosagee  lay  without  the  Roman 
province,  in  a  aouthweat  directioo  from  the  Arecomid. 
Their  capital  was  Tofosa,  now  TmiIoicm.— The  natieB 
of  the  Volcw  wouM  appear  from  their  name  to  have 
been  of  German  origin.  Compare  the  Geiuan  sett, 
•«peo^'*  dee.,  whence  comes  the  Ei^^liah  "foDL" 
The  Roman  prononciation  of  YoIob,  mowofoi>  was 
Fofibe.    iC0»,,B.a.,7,74^9eqq.y 

uigiiizea  oy  vjv./vj'p^Lv. 


ite  nanjr  of  Ihft  kfltgi 
Qs(  lim  MmftB  eaiiMr- 


y«M«inn,  a  asm  ecu 
<of  PuriWt,  vfbo  naie  wtr  agtinst 
4iiii.    (Fti.  Part^) 

y<OL«oi,  a  peeplt  d  Latiam,  aloog  the  coaak  below 
Antinm.  No  eotice  •ppoeia  to  be  ukea  by  any  Laud 
4ftiler  of  the  ofiffiQ  of  thia  people.  Acooidiiig  to  Ca- 
lo,  tbey  ooeepied  the  coantiy  of  the  Aborighiea  (<^ 
FfistimLf  4i),  and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the 


(JU.,  €p.  Serv.,  JBm^  11,  567.)  W« 
learn  fron  Titkntna,  an  old  eomic  whter  ^oted  by 
Feetae  (#.  e.  Oacvm),  that  the  Volaci  had  a  necoliar 
idiom  distioot  from  the  Oecan  and  Latin  dialeote. 
They  need  the  Latin  chaiactcrfl,  howerer,  both  in  their 
inecripcioBa  and  on  their  eoin.  Notwithatanding  the 
mmII  eattent  of  eevotry  which  they  eocnpied,  -reaching 
<Nilj  from  AntiiMB  to  Tertacina,  a  line  of  coast  of 
•boat  fifty  miles,  and  little  mom  than  half  that  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  to  the  moantains,  it  swamied  with 
citiee  fitted^  with  a  haidy  nee,  deatined,  mys  the  Ro- 
man hiatoriBD,  as  it  wem  by  fertene,  to  train  the  Ro- 
mm  aoldier  to  aima  by  their  perpetual  hoaidity.  (  Lte., 
•,  %V\  The  Volsoi  wem  fint  aitaeked  by  the  second 
Tarqnin,  and  war  was  carried  on  afterward  between 
4lia  two  natiOBO,  with  ahoit  intervals,  for  upward  of 
awo  huBdred  Teen  ^ht:^  1,  68);  and  thoo^  this  ac- 
ceanl  ia  no  ^ubt  grmtly  ezaggented  by  jUry, 
tiie  nomben  raoch  overmted,  enough  wUl 


,  enough  win  mmain  lo 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  waa  at  that  time  £ur  more 
popalona  and  better  cultivated  than  at  preeent  (  Ora'- 
mm*9  Anc.  /lafy*  vol.  B,  p.  82.) 

YoLroMNiB  Fanvm,  a  spot  in  Etnuia  whsre  the 
general  aseembly  of  the  Etniriana  waa  held  on  solemn 
«ocasiona.  (Lte.,  4,  S8.— /d.,  6, 17.)  Some  tnoe  of 
the  ancient  name  is  preeerved  in  that  of  a  church 
caUed  BmOa  Maria  in  VoUmmo.  {Lanxi,  voL  3,  p. 
107.— <;huiiet«»  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  SS8.) 

yo^enntrfl.     Vid,  Vulsinii. 

VolubTlis,  a  city  in  Mauritaaia  TingitaBa,  between 
Tecolosida  and  Aqa»  Daeioe,  in  a  fruitful  put  of  the 
comtry.  It  is  now  WaliH,  {him.  AtU,y9».'^Mda, 
9,  10.) 

YoLvmiA,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.    (Lie.,  8»  40.) 

Vonsovs,  one  of  the  writen  of  the  Augustan  His- 
tory. He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  contemporary 
with  Trebellios  PoHio,  having  flourished  towards  the 
«lose  of  the  third  and  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  His  father  and  grandfather  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Bioclesian.  In  Ihe  year 
^1  or  393,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus, 
ynevailed  upon  Vopiscus  to  write  a  life  of  AureliuB, 


which  no  LAlin  historian  had  as  vet  taken  up.    He 
supplied  hhn  with  various  materials  from  the  private 


had  as  vet 
I  materials  from  the 
papers  of  that  prince,  and  also  from  the  Ulpian  fibiary. 
Among  the  books  consulted  by  him,  Vopiscus  names 
some  Greek  works.  This  biography  was  followed  by 
the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florian,  Frobus,  Firmos,  Satur- 
ninus,  Proculns,  Bonosus,  Cams,  Numerian,  sjid  Ca- 
rious. Flavius  Vopiscus  is  distinguished  from  his 
inrethren  in  the  Augustan  collection  l^  possessing  more 
of  Older  and  method :  the  letters  and  official  papen, 
moreover,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history,  impart 
a  considerable  value  to  the  woric.  As  to  style,  bow- 
ever,  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  other  writen  m  the  Au- 
gustan History.  He  states,  in  bis  life  of  Aunlian,  hia 
mtention  of  writing  the  life  of  Apollontus  of  T^na,  a 
project  which  be  never  executed.  Hia  works  are  giv- 
en in  the  Hisiaritt  Auguata  Seriptores.  (Sctott, 
Hist,  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  166.) 

UbarTa,  the  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  repreeent- 
ed  as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  the  other  a  rod, 
with  which  she  is  emptoyed  in  tracing  out  some  fig- 
ure. (Ftd.  Muss.)  by  some  she  wss  said  to  be  the 
{CatuUut,  61,  3— JVomwf, 


mother  of  Hymemaus. 
83,  67.) 

UbamopSlis,  according  to  most 
on  the  peninsula  of  Atbos, 
8  0 


tphers,  a  city 
Alexander* 


UTI 

0iCm9mAniAih^,%B€Uniik»mUi^ 
nrhidk  is  called  CaUU».  {Ciwmr's  Ane,  Gruae, 
voL  1,  p.  860.)  GmU  however,  maintaine  that  no  suidi 
fiity  ever  existed,  and  that  the  nune  was  a  general  aa- 
pettatioB  for  the  whole  peainaala  of  Athoe»  with  iuAia 
cities.    {Grmilt  AtUa,  p.  31.) 

UaJbRss  (O^Vkiv^*  ''Haa!»an''  or  '<«V')>  <i  ^^t 
the  same  ae  Ccslna,  the  most  ancient  of  aH  the  gods. 
He  auiried  Tena,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  be  had  tlm 
Ticana    (FidL  Titaoee.) 

UboinIoii,  a  town  on  the  western  ceaet  of  Corsica, 
east  of  she  Bhiom  Promontorium.  It  waa  foUed  a> 
have  been  founded  by  Euryaaoee,  the  son  of  Ajai» 
and  is  now  Ajaedo. 

UbIa  (Ureiam  or  Hyreinm),  a  toum  on  the  coaat  of 
Apulia,  giving  name  to  the  Sions  Unas*  or  Gulf  of 
Manfire&nia.  The  -poaition  of  this  town  has  naver 
been  aery  clearly  easeriaiDed,  partly  from  .the  ciioum- 
alaoee  of  there  being  another  town  of  the  aamemime 
ia  Meaaapia,  and  pvtly  from  the  aituation  assigned  to 
it  by  Pliny,  to  the  aomh  of  the  pwmootory.of  6s^- 
nus,  not  agreeing  with  the  topogmphy  of  Surabo. 
(Fiin.,  3,  lU^Strabo,  384.)  Heace  Ciuvarius  aid 
Gellarins  wese  led  to  imagine  that  there  wem  two 
distinct  towns  named  Una  and  Hyarium ;  ikhe  fmmer 
aitaated  to  the  south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Gaiga- 
nua.  (ItaL  Aniiq,,  val  3,  p.  1313.—  Gatgr,  AtU.,  hb. 
3, «.  0.)  It  Buat  be  obaerved,  however,  that  Diooye- 
iua  Periegetes  and  Ptolemy  (p.  68)  mention  only 
Hynnm,  and  fhewfam  itis  piobaUe  that  the  enw  km 
originated  with  Pliiqr.  At  any  data,  we  may  aafely 
place  ihe  Hyreium  of  fitiabo  at  RoiL  (Crmmr'a 
Amc.  lial^  voL  3,  p.  878,  asf  f .) 

Usipbtbs  or  UeiPii«  a  Oemnn  Idbe.  Zhriven  by  tib 
Soesvi  foom  the  uterior  of  Germany,  the  Usipatea  pie- 
aented  themselvee  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
croased  that  atmam,  and  neaeed  throogh  the  territorias 
of  the  Meaapiiinto  Oaul.  Gnsar  deZsated  them  and 
drove  them  baok  over  the  Bhine,  and  wa  ithen  find 
them  settling  to  the  north  of  the  Limpia  or  14^, 
and  reaching  to  the  aaatem  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At 
a  aidMequeat  period  they  had  their  eettleaieat  betwaen 
the  Sieg  and  Lakn,  but  ffrsdually  merged  into  the 
name  of  AUemamiL  (luaasit,  <rsf|gr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
158,  380.) 

UaricA,  a.mountain  and  valley  in  the  Sabine  teiri- 
tory,  neer  Homoe*s  fsntL    (ifonBt.,  Od.,  1, 17, 11.) 

UvloA,  a«ity  of  Afriea,  on  the  eeaeoaat,  northweet 
of  Carthage,  and  sepanted  from  its  immediate  district 
by  the  river  fiagradas.  The  Greeks  caflad  the  name 
Ityke  ('M«c9),  probably  by  a  corruption.  Utica  was 
tlie  earlieet,  or  one  of  the  aarliest  coloniee  pJanted  by 
Tyre  on  the  African  ooast,  and  Bochait  dedhicee  tfaa 
name  from  the  Phonician  AtkOf  i.  e.,  **  anoienL" 
(Geofr.  iSacr.,  1,  84,  eol.  474, 1. 1.)  Velleius  Pa- 
teieuks  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  aboet  the  time 
that  Cedrua  waa  king  at  Athene,  about  lliO  B.C., 
consequently  in  the  period  wiien  the  Greeks  were  be- 
gianioff  to  make  their  aettlemanta  along  the  eoeat  cf 
Asia  Miner  (1,  3).  Joetaa  aaserts  that  Utica  wee 
more  aacieat  than  Caithaoe  (16^  4,  5).  It  waa  origi- 
aally  a  fiae  and  independent  dty,  like  all  the  oUwr 
large  settlements  of  the  PhcBnioiana,  and  had  a  aenale 
ana  suffetea,  or  preeiding  magiatntes,  of  ita  own.  As 
Carthage,  however,  roae  gmdualfy  into  power,  it  ae- 
sumed  a  kind  of  pmteetieo  over  Utica,  as  vrookl  ap- 
psar  in  particular  from  the  language  of  the  eecond 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  where  the  latter 
state  speaka  not  only  for  itaelf,  but  alao  for  the  people 
of  Utica.  {PclyK  8, 34.)  At  a  aobaeqnent  perwd 
we  find  Utica,  it  is  true,  still  with  a  sepsrate  eoaetita- 
tion  of  its  own,  bat,  in  reabty,  more  or  Jem  dependant 
upon  the  power  of  Carthage.  Hence  the  disaffiretion 
ifaquently  ahewo  by  the  iababitants  to  the  Carthi^in- 
ian  cause,  the  aaae  with  which  Agathooles  made  hmi* 
self  maMer  af  the  pkce,  and  ka  aiding  with  the  la- 
uigiiizea  Dy  v-j^ 


^UL 
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'  ^M  MtoKMaties  after  tlie  fixnt  Pufo  waor.  <2Wirf. 
Sic.,  »0|  54.  ^P«fy6.,  1,  83,  88.)  The  punifhrnent 
inflieted  by  the  Cftithaginians  on  the  peopn  of  Utiea, 
on  tbe  qneUing  of  this  nb«UioD,  protmbij  drew  more 
«letely  the  comaexioD  between  the  two  ettiee  ;  at  least 
Scipio  besieged  Utica  in  vain  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  contest, 
bowever,  the  inhabitonu  of  Utica  regarded  it  as  tbe 
eafer  coarse  to  separate  their  interesto  from  thoee  of 
Carthage.  They  gave  themselvies.  op,  therefore,  vol- 
vntahiy  to  the  power  of  Rome,  and  thia  letter  state 

'  had  now  a  firm  foothold  for  the  prosecution  of  all  her 
ambitious  plans  in  relation  to  Africa.  {Polyb»,  36, 1.) 
As  some  recompense  to  the  XJticenses  for  the  valuable 
aid  they  had  afforded  during  tbe  war,  the  Romans,  at 
ito  close,  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  immediately  adiacent  to  Carthage  (Appian, 
BM,  Fun,, «.  135) ;  and  Utica  was  now,  and  remain- 
ed as  long  as  Carthage  continued  in  riiins,  the  first  city 
of  Aftica  in  pcint  of  importance,  and  the  seat  of  the 
proconsul.  And  yet  it  never  became  a  very  fioorish- 
ing  city,  since  in  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 

•taehments  of  one  party  or  the  other  invariably  landed 
near  thie  place,  and  fought  many  of  their  battles  here. 
Thus,  it  was  near  Utica  that  Pompey  defeated  the  op- 
ponents of  Sylla  (Orofow,  6,  31) ;  here,  too,  Corio 
contended  for  Cesar,  and,  not  long  alter,  Cesar's  op- 
ponents selected  Utica  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  war. 
The  issue  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  republican 

(party,  and  Cato  (hence  called  Utieenht)  found  here  a 
death  by  his  own  hand«  Hitherto  Utica  had  remained 
a  firee  city,  with  its  old  constitution ;  and  hence  Hir- 
tios  speaks  of  its  senate.  {Auct.,  Bell.  Afr.%  c.  87, 
00.)  Auguatus  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
{Dio  Ca$9,,  49,  16.**P&n.,  5,  4.)  It  still«  however, 
retained,  in  some  measure,  its  early  eonatitotion,  and 
hence  is  styled  by  Aulua  Gellius  a  munieipium  (16, 13). 
At  a  later  period,  Utica  was  regarded,  after  Carthage, 
the  latter  having  been  rebuilt,  aa  the  second  in  Africa. 

■UUca  had  no  harbour,  but  safe  roads  in  front  of  the 
town.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near 
dPorto  FmHa,  {Mamurt^  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p. 
988,  seqq.) 

VuLCANALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  brought 
to  Rome  from  Prsneste,  and  observed  in  the  month  of 

•Aogost.  The  streeU  were  ilUiminated,  firea  kindled 
everywhere,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  ss  a 
aacrifice  to  the  deity.  (  Fiorro,  L.  jL^  5,  3. — PUn., 
18,  13.) 

VuLClNi  Insula;  Yid,  JEohai  (Innuki),  and  Li- 
para. 

YoLciNus,  the  god  of  fire,  the  same  with  the  He- 
phestus  {li^aurroc)  of  tbe  Greeks.  Hephastus,  the 
Olympian  srtist,  is  in  Homer  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  {S^  1, 572, 578.)  According  to  Hesiod,  how- 
ever, he  was  tbe  son  of  Jano  alone,  who  was  unwill- 

.xng  to  be  outdone  by  Jupiter  when  he  bad  given  birth 
to  Minerva.  {Tkeog.,  937.)  He  was  bom  lame,  and 
Ins  mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him  that 

>ahe  flung  him  from  Olympus.  The  Oeean-nymph  £u- 
rynome  and  the  Nereid  Thetis  saved  tcud  concealed 
htm  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  Ocean,  where,  during 
nine  yeara,  be  employed  himself  in  manufacturing  for 
them  varioms  ornamenu  and  trinkets.  (ZZ.,  18,  894, 
»eqq.y    We  are  not  informed  how  his  return  to  Olym- 

Ss  was  effected  ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  Iliad,  firmly 
ed  there  ;  and  all  the  mansions,  furniture,  omamenta, 
and  arms  of  tbe  Olympiads  were  the  work  of  bis  hands. 
It  would,  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  ennmerete  all 
the  artiekea  formed  by  Jlsphftstus.    Only  the  chief  of 

•  them  will  here  be  noticed.  One  thing  is  remarkable 
concerning  them,  that  they  were  all  made  of  the  vari- 

.  oua  metals ;  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  other  subatance 
'  entering  into  their  compoaidQB :  they  wen,  more 

•  freaoently  endowed  with  automatiam.  Hephnstus 
made  armour  for  Achilles  and  other  mortal  beioes. 
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(A.,  8,  195.)  Tb^hM  coUar  el  Hamooia  mm  Qm 
work  of  his  hands.  {AfoUod.,  3, 4,  3.)  Tbe  braae- 
footed,  brass-throated,  fire-breathing  bulla  of  i£ete% 
king  of  Colchis,  were  the  gift  of  H^ihisetoa  to  iEetes' 
father  Helius.  {ApMon.  Khoi,,  3,  3Sa)  He  also 
made  for  Alciooiis,  king  of  the  Pl»soisns,  the  gold 
and  ailver  doga  which  guarded  his  hoese.  (<M.,  7. 
01.)  For  himself  he  formed  the  golden  raaidene,  who 
waited  on  him,  and  whom  be  endowed  with  reaaon 
and  speech.  (iZ.,  18,  419.)  He  gave  to  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  the  braxen  man  Talus,  who  each  day  com- 
paaaed  his  island  three  times  to  gusrd  it  from  the  in- 
vaaion  of  stranoen.  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  36.)  The  bra- 
zen cup,  in  whidi  the  Sun-god  and  his  horses  and  char- 
iot are  carried  round  the  earth  every  night,  was  also 
the  work  of  this  god.  The  only  instances  we  meet 
of  Hepbttstos'  working  in  any  other  substance  than 
metal  are  in  Hesiod,  where,  at  the  command  of  Jupi- 
ter, he  forms  Pandora  of  earth  and  water  {Op.  U  D^ 
60),  and  where  he  uaee  gypsum  and  ivory  in  the  lor- 
mation  of  the  shield  which  he  makes  for  Hercules^ 
{Sou,,  Hen.,  141.)  That  framed  by  him  for  Achiiiee 
in  the  Iliad  ia  all  of  metal— In  the  liiad  (18,  383), 
the  wife  of  Hephsstns  is  named  Charis ;  in  Hesiod 
{Theog.,  045),  Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Graces  ;  in 
the  interf>olated  Ule  in  tl^e  Olyssev  (8,  366,  se^.). 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty. — The  favourite  haunt 
of  Hephsstus  on  earth  wss  the  isle  of  Lemnoa.  It 
was  here  that  he.  fell  when  flung  from  Heaven  by  Jupi- 
ter for  attempting  to  aid  his  mother  Juno,  whom  Ju- 
piter hsd  suspen£d  in  the  air  with  anvils  iastened  to 
her  feet  As  knowledge  of  tbe  earth  increased,  <£toa 
and  all  other  places  where  there  wss  subterranean  fire 
were  regarded  as  the  forges  of  Hephsistus ;  and  the 
Cyclopea  were  associated  with  him  as  his  assistants. 
In  Homer,  when  Thetis  wants  Hepbestian  armour  for 
her  son,  she  seeks  Olympus,  and  the  armour  is  fash- 
ioned by  the  artisugod  with  his  own  hsnd.  In  tbe 
Augustan  age  Venus  prevails  en  her  husband,  the 
master- smith,  to  furnish  her  son  ^neas  with  arms ; 
and  he  goes  down  from  Heaven  to  Hiera  (one  of  the 
Liparean  isles),  and  directs  his  men,  the  Cyclopee,  to 
execute  the  order.  {JEn.,  8,  407,  seqq.)  It  is  thus 
that  mythology  changes  with  modes  of  life.  Hephss- 
tus  and  Minerva  are  frequently  joined  together  as  the 
communicaton  unto  men  of  the  arts  which  embellish 
life  and  promote  civilization.  The  philosophy  of  this 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  correct  and  elegant.  (Od., 
6,  333.-/4.,  33,  160.  — Warn.,  Hynw.,  80.— Piatt^ 
Po/tZ.,  p.  177.—  ToUker,  Myth,  dcr  lap.,  p.  21,  seq.) 
*-The  artist-god  is  usually  represented  as  of  ripe  a^e, 
with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form :  Lis 
hair  hangs  in  curls  on  his  shoulders.  He  generally 
appears  with  hammer  and  tongs  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short 
tunic,  and  his  right  arm  bare  -,  sometimes  with  a  point- 
ed cap  on  bis  bead.  The  Cyclopes  are  occasionally 
placed  with  bim.-^Hephsstus  must  have  been  regard- 
ed originally  as  simply  the  fire-god,  a  view  of  his  char- 
acter which  we  find  even  in  tbe  Iliad  (20,  73 ;  21, 330^ 
Mff.).  Fire  being  the  great  agent  in  reducing  and 
working  the  meuls,  the  fire-god  naturally  became  on 
artist.  The  former  was  probably  HephsBstus'  Pelasgi- 
au,  the  latter  his  Aclwan  character.  —  Tbe  Vulcan  of 
the  Latins  was  also,  like  Hepbestus,  the  god  of  fire, 
but  he  is  not  repreeented  as  an  artist.  He  was  said,  in 
one  legend,  to  be  tbe  father  of  Servius  Tullius,  whose 
wooden  statue  waa,  in  consequence,  epared  by  the 
flames  when  they  consumed  the  temple  of  Fortune  in 
which  it  stood.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  6, 627.— Dwa.  Hal.,  4, 
40.)  He  waa  also  the  reputed  father  of  Cecolus,  the 
founder  of  Prsneste,  the  legend  of  whose  binh  is  nearly 
aimilar  to  that  of  Servius.  {Virg.,  Mn.,  7, 678,  eeqa. 
— jSerrittS,  ad  loc.)    Vulcan  Was  united  with  a  female 

I  power  named  Maia.    {Keighikfe  Mythology^  p.  107, 
518.) 
VulcatIus,  GaUicanus,  one  of  the  wzitere  of  the 
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Wtt«,  whiob  indieates  ibst  he  was  a  tenator.  Vaka* 
Kaaa  U?ed  ander  Dioclaeiao,  and  proposed  to  faimaelf 
to  write  a  Itistory  of  aU  the  Roouui  emperors ;  we 
hftve  from  him,  however,  only  the  life  of  Avidios  Cae- 
MOf.  Some  manaicripta  even  assign  this  biogiaphj 
to  Spartianos. 

VoLsiNU  or  YoLsiMii,  and  also  Y ulsimiom  or  Vol- 
siMiDM,  a  eity  of  Etniria,  situate  on  the  northern  ahore 
of  the  Lactts  Volsiniensis.  It  is  generally  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  country.  An  account 
of  its  early  contest  with  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  liivy 
(5,  81).  About  the  time  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhua, 
y  olsinii,  which  the  Roman  writers  represedt  as  a  UMSt 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  «o  enervated  by 
its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to  allow  its  slaves  to  over- 
tlnow  the  constitntion,  and  give  way  to  the  most  un- 
biidled  licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  eiti- 
zees  were  forced  to  seek  for  that  pgotection  from  Rome 
which  they  could  not  derive  from  their  own  resonicea. 
The  rebels  weie  speedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishmenl.  ( VuL  ifos.,  8, 1  ^^Flor.^  1,  21.— 
OnM.,  4^  6.)  As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vulsittii,  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  on  the  authovity  of  Me- 
trodorus  Scepstos,  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans,  no  less  than  3000  sUtoes.  {Pirn.,  34, 
7,)  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etruscan  foddeaa 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  was  custom- 
siy  to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temples 
(7,  3).  ?olsinii,  at  a  later  period,  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanus.  ( Tec.,  Ann.,  4,  1.)  It  is  now 
BoUena.    ( Cramer's  Ane.  IkUy,  vol.  I,  p.  321,  seqq.) 

VoLTVRMnH,  a  town  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  VoKumas,  and  on  the  left  bank.  It  b  now 
CasUl  di  VoUurno.  The  origin  of  this  city  was  pnb- 
ably  Etrusean,  but  we  do  not  find  it  mentiooed  in  hie- 
tory  until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.G*  653. 
(Xtfv.,  34, 46.)  According  to  Frontinos,  a  second  col- 
ony was  sent  thither  by  Cesar.  Festus  includes  it 
among  the  prsfeetnnB.  (Cremtr'r  Ane, '  Italy t  vol. 
3,  p.  146.) 

VoLvuBNue,  L  a  river  of  Campania,  now  VoUuntOt 
rising  among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  8aami- 
um,  and  diaishaiging  its  waters  into  the  bwer  sea. 
At  its  month  stood  the  town  of  Vultumum.  The 
naodem  name  is  the  VoUumo.  A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  trim^phal  aich,  was  thrown  over  this  river  by 
Bomitian  when  he  caused  a  reed  lo  be  constructed 
from  Sinnessa  to  Polepli ;  a  work  which  Statins  has 
tmdertaken  to  eulogise  in  some  hundred  lines  of  in- 
dififennt  poetry.  {Sylv.^  4,  3. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy ^ 
Tol.  3,  p.  144.  )^n-  A  name  apnlied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  the  sontbeast  wind,  ano  answering  to  the 
Greek  E6p6veror.    (Aul.  GdL,  3,  SS.-^Ktfrwe.,  1, 6.) 

UxAVTts,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  bow 
UshmU.    (Itm,  Hieroe.,  609.) 

UxELioDCNOH,  a  city  in  Aquitanic  Graul,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cadoici ;  now  PiMcAe  d'/stoAm.  (C<s»., 
JB.  Q.,  8,  38.) 

Uxli,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the  ranges  that 
run  on  each  side  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  separate 
Persis  from  Snsiana.  They  were  predatory  in  their 
habita.  {Didd.,  37, 67.--^mafH  Jud.,  3,  18 — ^P^, 
6,  37.) 


Xantbippb  (2aW7i4nr9),  less  correctly  Xantip^ 
the  wife  of  Socmte%  rspfesested  by  many  of  the  an- 
cieDt  writers  as  a  perfect  termagant.  It  is  moss  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  infirmities  of  thto  good 
woeoan  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  cahwmy  has 
bad  some  head  in  finismng  her  pictnro;  for  SocrOea 
himaelf,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son  Lamprocles  (Afem., 
3^  3),  allows  her  many  domestic  virtnes ;  and  we  iind 
bet  aftemard  expressing  great  afieotion  for  b«r  hofc 


hand  dnfaffl^is  kinciteniieiiti 
ss  defideiit  in  mgderstanding  aa  sho  was  froward  ill 
dis^sitien  if  she  had  not  profiled  by  the  daily  lessone 
whioh,  for  twenty  years,  she  ledeived  from  such  B 
master.  {EnfiMe  Hutm  of  Philoeopky,  vol.  1,  p. 
171.^-Compen  the  remarka  of  Mendelsohn,  in  biB 
life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  German  version  of 
Plaio'9  PkitiM,  p.  17,  seqq.) 

XAVTinppve,  I.  a  Spartan  leader,  who  fought  on  tbe 
side  ef  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
defeated  Regulus.  He  is  said  to  have  left  Carthage 
soon  after  this  suooess,  epprehending  evil  consequences 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitaBto.  <  Vid, 
Regulus. >^n.  An  Athenian  commander,  who  led  tbB 
forces  of  Athens  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  Ei- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pericles.    (  Vid,  Mycale.) 

Xanthus  or  Xabthos,  I.  a  river  of  Troas  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ssbm  as  the  Scemander,  and,  according  to 
Homer,  called  Xantfaue  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  b^ 
men.  (  Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Troja,  **  Topog* 
raphy  of  Troy.")— II.  A  river  of  Lyda,  falling  into 
the  sea  above  Pstara.  It  wss  tbe  most  considerable 
of  the  Lvcian  streams,  and  at  en  eariy  period  bore  thB 
name  of  Sirbes,  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but  Sibros  ac- 
cording to  Panyaais  {ap.  Staph.  Byz.,  *.  e.  T/M^'%9). 
This  stream  was  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  and  ab 
the  distance  of  aeventy  stadia  from  its  mouth  was 
Xanihus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lyciaas.  (  Crmmm*9 
Ana  MinTy  vol.  3,  p.  347.)  Bochart,  with  great  prob- 
abili^  on  hie  side,  regards  the  name  Xantbas  as  b 
mere  tanslation  into  meek  of  the  Oriental  and  earlier 
name,  since  the  term  Zirbaj  both  in  Arabic  and  Phos- 
moian»  is  cquivslent  to  the  Greek  ^0of,  "yellow.'* 
{Q€ogr.  Sscr.,  1,  6,  col  833.)^III.  The  chief  city 
of  Lyoie,  sitnate  ob  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  th^ 
dietance  of  seven^  stadia  from  its  month.  Pliay  say* 
it  wee  iltaen  mtiee  ftron  the  eea ;  but  that  distance  ie 
too  coneiderable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lycian 
capital  occupied  the  site  of  Ak»emd€^  which  occurs  in 
the  situation  deseribed  by  Strabo  (666.— Compare 
Heeataus,  ap.  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kdv&o^).  The  Xan- 
tbians  have  twice  been  recorded  in  bisterv  for  the 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  they' 
defended  Ibeir  mtj  acainat  a  hostile  srany.  The  first 
occasion  occurred  in  the  invasion  of  Lycia  by  the  army 
of  Cyroa  under  Harpagus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  when  thegr  bnried  themselves  under  the  raine 
of  their  walla  and  houses.  {Herod.,  1,  176.)  The 
second  event  here  elloded  to  look  place  many  cento- 
riee  later,  during  the  civil  wan  oonaequent  on  the 
death  of  Casar.  The  Xantbiana  having  refused  to 
open  their  gatee  to  the  rep«blioan  army  commanded  by 
Bmtos,  that  general  inveated  the  town,  and,  after  re« 
polling  every  attempt  made  by  the  citizens  to  'break 
through  his  lines,  finally  entered  it  bv  foree^  The 
XantmsBe  are  said  to  have  resisted  still,  and  even  to 
have  periahed  in  the  flamee,  with  their  wives  and  cbil- 
dreo,  rather  than  fall  into  the  handa  ef  the  Reman  gen- 
eral, who  made  many  attempts  to  turn  them  away 
from  their  desperate .  purpose.  (PbU.,  Vit.  Brut.^-^ 
Appimtt  Bell.  Cw.,  4,  18.— Ate  Cost.,  47,  34.)— Mr. 
Fellows  deacribee  the  remains  at  Xantbus  as  all  of  the 
same  date,  and  that  a  very  early  one.  **  The  walls  ai» 
many  of  them  Cyclopean.  The  langoage  of  tho  innii-' 
merable  and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  the  Pho^' 
nician  or  Etrusoan ;  and  the  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
rocks  are  also  of  Tory  early  date.  The  city  has  not 
tbe  appearanoe  of  having  been  very  large,  but  ite  re- 
mains show  that  it  waa  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombe.**  A  detailed  account  of  sevenl  of  these 
tombs,  and  of  tbe  aculptufes  upon  them,  is  also  given 
by  the  same  treveller.  {Fdlow^  A*ia  Minor,  p. 
235,  eeqq.y^IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  Wb 
learn  from  Suidas  («.  e.  Zavdop)  that  his  father's  nemo 
was  Candaoles ;  that  he  flonrisbed  st  the  time  of  the 
ai|itttre9fSaidMibythBl0BianeX01«3d);  andthatbB 
uigiiizea  oy  vJ03i*^p:^  iv. 
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ft  Hiitan' •f  Lydit  in  fimrbooka  Smtu 
the  BMMd.  Diooysiw  of  HalicBOnamis  ■bo  Motet 
tiM  work,  tsd  opotka  of  tbe  oothor  in  ttroM  of  higb 
•onmoiMblion.  {Ant  Rom^  voL  1 ,  p.  8S,  ed.  Reukt. ) 
The  L^diaca.  are  quoted  by  Faithemos,  in  Stephenue 
of  Byzantiam,  and  probably  by  the  acholiaat  on  Apol- 
kmiiM  Rbodina :  hy  Heph«stionalao(p.  14,  ed,  Gaitf.). 
The  fraffments  of  Xanthaa  are  given  by  Greuxer  in 
his  "iSttonecntm  ChreKontm  Amiquigs.  Fragment 
la/'  Heidelb..  180S,  8vo,  p.  148,  seqq.  {Mut,  Crit., 
Tol.  3»  p.  109,  Btqq,) 

XsNdoLBB,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  ndicnled  by 
AriatophaiMa,  and  yat  the  conqueror  of  Euripidea  on 
•ne  occaaion  (Olym.  91.S,  B.C.  415).  He  waa  of 
dwarfiah  atatarc,  and  son  of  the  tngtc  poet  Careinna. 
In  the  JPcE,  Ariatopbanea  appUea  the  term  ^;ifavodt^ 
lo  the  family.  From  the  acholiaat  it  appeaia  that  Xen- 
oclet  waa  celebrated  for  introducing  machinery  and 
atago-ahowB,  especially  in  the  aacent  or  deacent  of  hia 
goda.    {ThttHre  of  the  Greeks^  8d  ed.,  p.  66.) 

XiHoomlTBa,  1.  an  ancient  philoeopher,  bom  at 
Chakedon  in  the  96lh  Olympiad,  B.C.  400.  H  fiiat 
attached  himaelf  to  iEachinea,  but  afterward  became 
a  diadple  of  Plato,  who  took  mvch  paina  in  cnltiTating 
hia  geniua,  which  was  naturally  heavy.  Plato,  com* 
paring  him  with  Ariatotle,  who  waa  alio  one  of  hia 
pwpila,  called  the  former  a  dull  asa,  who  needed  the 
mr,  and  the  latter  a  mettlesome  horee,  who  required 
the  curb.  Hia  temper  waa  gloomy,  hia  aspect  aevero) 
and  hia  aaannera  little  tioctuM  with  urbanity .  Theae 
material  defoeta  hia  maater  took  great  paina  to  cor- 
Mct,  frequently  adviaing  him  to  aacrifice  to  the  Ors^ 
cea;  and  the  pupil  waa  patient  of  inatmction,  and 
knew  bow  to  value  the  kinaneaa  of  his  preceptor.  He 
eompared  haowelf  to  a  veaael  with  a  naorrow  orifice, 
whkh  leceivea  with  difficulty,  but  firmly  Tetania  what- 
•f  er  ia  put  into  it  So  affectionately  was  Xenooratea 
attaehaa  to  hia  maalaa,  that  when  Dionyaina,  in  a  vio- 
lont  fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  find  one  who  ahould  cot 
off  hia  head,  be  aaid,  "  Not  before  he  baa  cut  off  this,'* 
pointing  to  hia  own.  Aa  long  es  Plato  bred,  Xenoc* 
Mtoa  waa  one  of  hia  moat  esteemed  diaciplea;  after 
hia  death  he  cloaeW  adhered  to  hia  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
die  aecond  year  or  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olyn^piad, 
B.C.  339,  he  took  the  chair  in  the  Academy  aa  the 
ancceaaor  of  Spenaipana.  Ariatotle,  who,  about  thia 
time,  returned  from  Macedoma,  in  expectation,  aa  it 
abonld  seem,  of  fiUinff  the  chair,  waa  greatly  diaap- 
poiated  and  chagrined  at  thia  nominatioD,  and  imme- 
diately inetitnted  a  school  in  the  Lyceum,  in  oppoai- 
tion  lo  that  of  the  Aoodemy  where  Xenocratee  eon- 
timwd  to  pnaide  titt  hia  death.  Xenocratee  waa  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Atheniana,  not  only  for  hia  wiadom, 
bot  also  for  hia  virtnea.  ( YaL  Max.^  S,  10.— C«.,  ad 
AU.,  3, 16.—- JDtoir.  LasrL,  4,  7.)  So  eminent  waa 
hia  rspntation  for  Integrity,  that  when  he  waa  called 
to  give  evidence  in  a  judicial  tranaaotion,  in 
i  an  oalh  waa  uanally  required,  the  jodgea  nnan- 
•ly  agreed  that  hia  suaple  asaevention  should  be 
taken,  as  a  pobtie  teatiaMny  to  hia  merit.  Even 
Philip  of  Macedon  found  it  imposaible  to  corrupt 
bin.  'When  he  waa  aent,  with  aeveral  othera,  upon 
an  embaaay  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  private  in- 
tercoorae  with  him,  that  be  might  eacape  the  tempts^ 
tioik  ef  a  bribe.  Philip  afterward  eaid,  ttiat  of  all  thoae 
who  had  come  to  him  on  embaaaiee  from  foreign 
atatea,  Xanocratea  waa  the  only  one  whoee  friendehip 
he  had  not  been  aUe  to  purchaae.  {Diog,  Laeri.j  4, 
8.)  During  the  time  of  the  Lamiae  «»ar,  beinff  aent 
an  ambaaiMor  to  the  court  of  Antipater  for  Uie  re- 
demption  of  aeveral  Athenian  captivea,  he  wae  invited 
bjr  the  prince  to  sit  down  with  him  at  supper,  but  de- 
tlined  tha  invitatfon  in  the  worda  of  Ulysses  to  Circe. 
{Ody$M.,  10, 888.)  This  pertinent  and  ingenious  ap- 
pUeatton  of  a  passage  in  iiomar,  or,  rather,  tbe  gen- 
a8d  pataotie  apirit  udaek  it 


to  AntlpilOT  that  ha  inmediataly  lelaHid  thi 
priaoners.  It  may  be  mentioned  aa  aaother  enamplo 
of  moderation  in  Xenocrates,  that  when  Alesaader,  to 
mortify  Ariatotle,  againat  whom  he  had  an  accidental 
pique,  aent  Xenocratee  a  aw^ficent  preeent  of  fifty 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  mtN«,  returning  the 
rest  to  Alexander  with  this  message :  that  the  laim 
sum  which  Alexander  had  aent  waa  mora  than  he 
should  have  been  able  to  spend  during  hia  whole  lifo. 
So  abatemioue  waa  he  witii  respect  to  food,  that  hia 
provirion  was  ^uently  spoiled  before  it  waa  con- 
sumed. Hie  chastity  waa  invincible.  Laia,  a  cole« 
brated  Athenian  courtesan,  attempted,  without  aoe- 
ceea,  to  aednce  him.  Of  hia  humanity,  no  other  proof 
can  be  neceeaary  than  the  following  pathetic  IncideBt 
A  sparrow,  which  waa  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flew  into 
hia  boaom ;  hd  afforded  it  ahelter  and  protection  tiU 
ita  enemy  waa  out  of  eight,  and  then  let  it  go,  aayiag 
that  he  would  never  betrav  a  suppliant.  (^.,  V.  H., 
18,  81.)  He  waa  fond  of  retirement,  and  waa  aeldom 
seen  in  the  cttjr.  He  waa  discreet  in  the  oae  of  hie 
time,  and  carerally  allotted  a  cextain  portion  of  each 
day  to  ita  proper  boainese.  One  of  theae  ho  employ- 
ed in  silent  meditetion.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the 
mathematical  aciences,  and  waa  so  folly  convinced  of 
their  utility,  that,  when  a  young  man  who  waa  unac- 
quainted with  geometry  and  astronomy  deaired  ad- 
miaaion,  he  refuaed  hia  raqoest,  aayinr  that  ho  viae 
not  yet  poaaeased  of  the  hsndlea  of  philoaophy.  in 
fine,  Xenocratee  waa  eminent  both  for  the  purity  of 
hia  morale  and  for  hia  scquaintance  with  seienco,  and 
supported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  acbool  by  hia  leo- 
tutes,  hia  writinga,  and  hia  conduct  {Piui.,  dc  Virt. 
M&r.,  S,  p.  390.)  He  lived  lo  the  first  year  of  the 
116th  Olympiad,  B.C.  816,  or  the  88d  of  hia  age, 
when  he  lost  hia  life  by  accidentally  falling,  m  um 
dark,  into  a  reeervoir  of  water.  The  philoso|^cal 
tenets  of  Xenocntee  were  truly  Platonic,  bot  m  hie 
method  of  teaching  he  made  uee  of  tbe  languago  of 
the  Pythagoreana.  He  made  Unity  and  Diversity  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  or  gods  ;  the  former  of  whom  bo  rep' 
reeented  aa  the  fother,  and  the  latter  aa  tbe  mother 
of  the  univerae.  He  taught  that  the  beavona  are  di- 
vine, and  the  atara  celeatial  goda ;  and  that,  beaidea 
these  divinities,  there  are  teneatrial  demona  of  a  mid- 
dle order,  between  the  ^s  and  man,  which  partake 
of  the  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are  there- 
fore, like  human  beings,  capable  of  paaaiona  and  liable 
to  diverrity  of  character.  {Diog.  Laert.,  4,  9, 10.«» 
PhU.  m  AUx.,  vol.  6,  p.  651.—  Fa/.  Jlf«x.,  4,  3.— 
Stob,,  Ed.  Phfs.,  h  8.  — Pfui.,  deU.it.  Ow.,  vol  S, 
p.  157.— £fi/i0/d'a  Ata/.  PkOos,,  voL  1,  p.  844,  a«f«.) 
— U.  A  Greek  phyaician  of  Aphrodiaiaa,  a  woric  Of 
whoee  ia  atill  remaining,  on  the  aliment  afforded  by 
fiahea.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  published  at  Naplca 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  ia  baaed  upon  the  edition  of 
Franzina,  which  last  appeared  in  1774,  lap*.,  8vo. 
{Sprekgely  IRh.  de  U  Med.,  vol.  8,  p.  57.) 

ABifopBlNBs,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  aeet,  vraa 
a  native  of  Colophon,  and  bom,  according  to  Eoaebi- 
ua,  about  B.C.  656.  Fnm  aome  canao  which  ia  not 
relaledi  Xaoaphanea  eariy  left  hia  country  and  took 
refugn  in  Sicdy,  whera  he  aopported  himaelf  by  re- 
citing, at  tbe  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  var« 
see,  which  he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the  The- 
offonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  he  paaa- 
ed  over  into  Magna  Orecia,  where  he  took  op  the 
profoeeion  of  phihMOphy,  and  became  a  celebrated  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Pythagorean  achool.  Indulging,  bow- 
ever,  n  greater  fireedom  of  thought  than  waa  uaoal 
among  1&  diaciplea  of  Pythagona,  he  veamred  to  in- 
troduce new  opiniona  of  hia  own,  and  in  many  par- 
ticnlara  to  oppose  the  dootrinee  of  Epimenidee,  Tha- 
lee,  and  Pythagoraa.  Ha  possessed  the  I^tfaagoraan 
chair  of  philoaophy  about  70  yeara,  and  Uved  to  the 
Mttsamo  ag«  of  100  yaan.    Ia  oMliqphjaics^  XwioplK 
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vm  taught  thftt  if  «fa«ke  ^tet  had  been  •  tine  wImi^ 
BOlhmg  exicted,^  nothing  coald  erer  beve  existed. 
Th»l  whatever  is,  alwmys  haa  been  from  eternit]!',  with- 
out deriviog  ita  existence  from  any  prior  prinQiple ; 
that  natttie-  is  one  and  withoat  limit ;  that  what  is  one 
ie  siBaiiar  in  all  its  parta»  elae  it  would  be  many ;  that 
Ibe  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneooa  uniTeise 
ie  immutable  and  incapable  of  cbange ;  that  God  is 
one  incorporeal  eternal  being,  and,  like  the  universe, 
spherical  in  fbrm  ;  that  he  ie  of  the  sane  nature  with 
the  uniTerse,  comprehending  sU  thb^ within  himself; 
is  inteHigent,  and  pervades  all  things^  but  bean  no  re- 
semblance to  human  nature  either  in  body  or  mind. 
{BnJUWt  Huiory  of  Pkiloioph^,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

XmdFaoir,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  QtjV- 
Ins,  distinguished  ms  an  historisn,  philosopher,  and 
commander,  bom  at  Eicheia,  a  borough  of  the  tribe 
^aeis,  B.C.  44&  {LUnmu,  Biogr,  Unh,,  toI.  61, 
p.  370.)  Xenopben  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  respectable  characters  among  the  diaciples  of 
Socrstes.  He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his 
nnester  in  action  as  well  as  opinion,  and  employed  pht- 
bMophy,  net  to  furnish  him  with  the  mesns  of  osten- 
tation, but  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  snd 
private  life,  w  hile  he  was  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck 
with  the  comeliness  of  his  person  (for  he  legarded  a 
£iir  form  as  a  probable  inaication  of  a  weU-propor- 
liooed  mind),  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  his  staff  across 
the  path,  and,  stopping  him,  asked  where  those  things 
were  to  be  purchased  which  are  necessaiy  to  human 
life.  Xenophon  appearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  to  this 
unexpected  salutauon,  Socrates  proceeded  to  aak  him 
where  honest  and  good  men  were  to  be  found.  Xen- 
ophon still  hesitating,  Socrstes  said  to  him,  **  Follow 
me,  and  learn."  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that 
moral  wisdom  for  which  bis  master  was  so  eminent. 
Xenophon  accompanied  Socrates  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  fought  courageously  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. It  wss  at  the  battle  of  Deliom,  in  the  esriy  part 
of  this  war,  that  Socrates,  sceording  to  some  accounts, 
saved  the  life  of  his  pupil.  In  another  battle,  also 
fought  in  Bmotia,  but  of  which  history  has  preserved 
no  trace,  Xenophon  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Philostratus  (ViL  Soph.^ 
1,  12)  informs  us  that  he  attended  the  instructions  of 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bosotia. 
How  his  time  was  employed  during  the  period  which 
preceded  his  serving  m  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  not  as- 
certained ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  engaged  during  the  interval  in  aeveral  campaigns, 
aince  the  skill  and  experience  displayed  in  conaucting 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  presuppose  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
throe  or  forty-four  yeara,  he  was  invited  by  Proxenus 
the  BoBotian,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Goigias  of  Leon- 
tini,  and  ooe  of  Xenophon*s  intimate  friends,  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  of  Peraia.  Xenophon  consult- 
ed Socrates  in  relation  to  this  step,  and  the  philoso- 
pher disapproved  of  it,  being  apprahensive  lest  his  old 
pupil  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  by 
joining  a  prince  who  had  shown  himself  disposed  to 
aid  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  war  sffainst  Athens. 
He  adviaed  him,  however,  to  visit  Delphi,  snd  consult 
the  god  about  his  intended  scheme.  Xenophon  obey- 
ed, but  merely  asked  the  oracle  to  which  one  of  the 
gods  he  ought  to  sacrifice  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  ensoro  the  success  of  what  he  was  then  meditating. 
For  this  Socrates  blamed  him,  but,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vised him  to  do  what  the  god  had  enjoined,  and  then 
to  take  his  departure.  At  Sardis,  Xenophon  met  his 
friend  Proxenus,  and  obtained,  Uurough  him,  an  intro- 
doctioB  to  Gysusi'  by  whom  he  .wu  well  receiTed. 


Tim  lirtnoe  promised,  if  he  wodd  enter  into  his  «^- 
vice,  to  send  him  home  in  safety  afier  hts  expedition 
sgainst  the  Pisidians  should  have  terminated.  Xen6- 
pbon,  believing  the  intended  expedition  to  have  no 
other  end  than  this»  consented  to  take  pert  in  it*  being 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenus  himself;  for,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  accompsAied  Cyrus,  Clearchus  alone 
vras  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.  The  srmy  of 
Cyrus  marched  Hom  Sardis,  through  Lydis,  Phiygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Cihcia,  passed  through  CUicia  and  Syria  to  the  En- 
phratce,  forded  this  river,  passed  through  A  pert  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  roached  the  plain  of 
Cunaxa.  AAer  the  fatal  bstile  of  Cunaxa  and  the 
fall  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  adviaed  his  felbw-soidien 
rather  to  trust  to  their  own  braveiy  than  surronder 
themselves  to  the  victor,  and  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
their  own  country.  They  listened  to  his  advice ;  and, 
havinff  had  msny  proofs  of  his  wisdom  ss  well  as  com^ 
sge,  £ey  elected  him  one  of  the  five  new  commanders^ 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  their  former  leaden^ 
who  bad  been  entrapped  and  slain  by  Tisssphefnes. 
Xenophon  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Proxenoa,  and 
aoon  became  the  soul  of  all  the  movemenle  of  the 
Groeks  in  then  memorable  retreat,  aequiriiw  great 
glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  vrith  which  he  eon* 
ducted  them  back,  through  the  midst  of  innumerable 
dangers.  The  psrticttlan  of  diia  memorable  adven* 
tnro  aro  rolated  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Anabaskt 
or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thatuand,  In  retresting,  the 
object  of  the  Grreeks  was  to  strike  the  Euxine ;  but 
the  error  they  committed  was  in  making  that  sea  ex« 
tend  too  far  to  the  easL  From  Cunsxa  they  turned 
their  course  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  that  river,  marched 
through  Media,  northward,  atiU  following  the  course 
of  the  Tigris.  They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the 
sourcee  of  the  river  just  mentioned.  After  this  they 
traversed  Armenia,  erossed  the  Euphrates  not  fsr  from 
ita  source,  lost  manv  of  their  number  in  the  marahee 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  end  came  to  the  Phasis, 
Leaviitt  this  stream,  they  passed  through  the  countries 
of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes,  Ma<^ones,  Colchians,  snd  at 
last  reached  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapexus  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  As  thero  wero  not  ships 
enough  there  to  receive  them  all,  they  determined  to 
return  home  by  land,  and,  marching  along  the  coaat  oC 
the  Euxine,  came  to  Chryaopolis  opposite  Bysantium. 
After  having  crossed  over  to  the  latter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan 
admiral,  they  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  had  solicited  their  aid*  Thia  princoi 
however,  proving  faithless,  and  paying  them  only  a 
part^  of  their  stipulated  recompenae,  they  finally  en* 
tered  into  the  service  of  Thymbron^  who  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Spartans  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  satraps  Phsrnabazus  and  Tissaphemes.  Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  whole  distance  traversed  by 
the  Greeks,  botn  in  goin^  and  returning,  was  1155 
parasangs,  or  34,650  stadia.  The  whole  time  taken 
up  was  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itoelf  oc- 
cupied lesa  than  eight. — Having  retnmed  to  Greece, 
Xenophon,  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  yean,  joined 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  alao  against  the  Thebans  st  home, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea.  The  Atheniana,  displeased 
at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  sccusation  sgainst 
him  for  bis  former  conduct  m  engaging  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spar- 
tans, upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man,  un- 
der their  protection,  and  provided  him  with  a  comfort- 
able retreat  at  Scilluns  in  Elis,  making  him  a  pressnt 
of  a  dwelling  there,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.  According  to  Pausanias  (5,  6),  they  gave  him 
the  entire  town  of  Scilluns.     Here  he  remained,  if  we 
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days,  tnd  m  tliii  retrett  dedicated  hie  time  to  Utenry 
•  punuits.  Xenophon  himself  hes  giren  ue,  in  the  Am- 
buie  (5, 3, 7),  an  tnteiesting  account  of  hie  reaideaee  at 
SciUune,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  Ephesian  Di- 
ana, in  perfonnance  of  a  vow  made  doring  the  famous 
retreat  which  he  eo  ably  co&ducted.  In  this  place  he 
diedv  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Pansanias,  who  vie- 
ited  the  ruins  of  SciUane,  states  that  the  tomb  of  Xen- 
ophon was  pointed  out  to  hhn,  and  over  it  his  statue  of 
Penteljc  marble.  He  adds,  that  when  the  Eleane  took 
Scillans,  they  bmogfat  Xenophon  to  triai  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  estate  at  the  hands  of  the  8pertans,  but  that 
he  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reeide  there  without 
molestation.  The  common  account,  however,  makes 
him  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  when  a  war  had  bro- 
-ken  out  between  the  Spartane  and  Eleans,  and  to 
liave  ended  his  days  there.  The  integrity,  the  piety, 
and  the  moderation  of  Xenophon  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  Socratic  School,  and  proved  how 
.much  he  had  profited  by  the  precepts  of  his  master. 
His  whole  military  conduct  discovered  an  admirable 
union  of  wiedom  and  valour.  And  his  writings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  affoided,  to  all  succeed- 
ing a|ree,  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  purity, 
•tmpiicity,  and  harmony  of  language,  abound  with  sen- 
timents truly  Socratic— By  his  wife  Phitesia  Xeno- 
phon had  two  sons,  Oryllus  and  Diodorus;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  fril  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
xwa,  after  having  inflictMl  a  mortal  wound  on  Epam- 
inondas,  the  Tfaeban  commander.  (Vid.  Gryllus.) 
—The  works  of  Xenophon,  who  has  been  styled, 
from  the  sweetness  and  gnceful  simplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  **  Attic  bee,'*  are  as  follows  :  1.  *EXX7Jvik& 
(**  Oredan  Hittory^*)^  in  seven  books.  In  this  work 
Xenophon  gives  a  continuation  of  the  histonr  of  Tho- 
cydides,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea*  It  was  un- 
dertaken at  an  advanced  a^e,  amid  the  retirement  of 
Scilluns,  and  completed  either  there  or  at  Corinth. 
The  work  is  full  of  lacun»  and  falsified  passages. 
The  recital  of  the  battle  of  Leuctn  is  not  ffiven  with 
sufficient  dev^opment,  and  it  is  evident  that  Xeno- 
phon relates  with  regret  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  his  adopted  country.  Xenophon  does  not  imitate 
in  this  production  the  manner  or  Thucydides.  That 
of  Herodotus  accorded  better  with  hie  general  char- 
acter as  a  writer,  and  bad  more  analogy  to  the  style 
of  eloquence  that  marked  the  school  of  Isoerates, 
of  which  Xenophon  had  been  a  disciple. — 3.  'kvaBtt- 
mc  ("  The  Rxfediiion  into  Upper  Asia"),  otherwise 
called  **  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  Xeno- 
phon, as  has  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  la|ge  share 
m  this  glorious  expedition.  His  narrative,  written 
with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  to  us  by  an- 
tiquity.—8.  Kvpov  aatSeia  ("  The  Education  of  Cy 
nu**).  '  This  work  not  only  gives  a  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  of  his  whole  life, 
and  ef  the  laws,  institutions,  and  government  employ- 
ed by  him  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.-^ 
Op.^  vol.  6,  p.  777,  ed.  Reiske)  cnaracterizes  the  work 
«s  the  eiKova  poinXio^  ayaBov  leai  evdaiftovoCt  and 
Cicero  {Bp,  ad  Q.  Fr.,  1,  1,  8)  warns  us  not  to  con- 
eider  this  treatise  as  constructed  with  historic  faith, 
hot  as  a  mere  pattern  of  just  government.  In  fact, 
the  Cyropasdia  is  less  a  history  than  a  species  of  his- 
torical romance.  Cyrus  is  represented  to  us  as  a  wise 
and  magnanimous,  a  just,  generous,  and  patriotic  king ; 
as  a  great  and  experience,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
commander ;  a  bright  exemplar  to  those  who  are  called 
to  wield  the  military  energies  of  nations,  to  defend 
their  father-land  from  hostile  aggression,  to  conquer 
on  a  foreign  soil  the  enemies  of  their  country,  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  empire,  and  to  diffuse 
over  subject  millions  the  blessings  of  civil  order  and 
Maceful  industry,  of  extended  manufactuieai  trade, 
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and  eomtrRiee.  Plato  (de  Leg.,  ft.— Op.,  vol.  8,  p. 
14S,  €d.  Bip.)  denies  that  Cyrus  6pdic  fnu&iuac  i^^dbx, 
and  this  statement  is  considered  by  Valckenaer  to  have 
been  directed  against  ^e  representations  of  Xene- 
pboo ;  and  hence  we  need  feel  do  surprise  «t  the  op- 
position between  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  and  tnt 
written  by  Plato.  From  Aulue  Gelliua  {N.  A.,  14, 8) 
we  discern  some  traces  of  this  persona)  hostility  be- 
tween these  great  philosophers.  {Barker,  de  Xm., 
Cyfdp.,  1,  1.  — Compare-  remarks  under  the  article 
pMto.)-— As  regards  the  more  received  aeeounu  rela- 
tive to  the  elder  Cyrus,  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
article  itself — Some  modem  entice  have  thought  that 
Xenophon,  in  this  work,  is  not  as  romantic  m  his  de- 
tails as  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but  that  he 
ffives  us  the  mode  of  education  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  younff  Persians  that  belonged  to  a  privileged  caste, 
that  of  the  warriors  namely,  and  not  the  mamier  of 
rearing  which  was  oommon  to  the  people  at  laigt. 
One  thine  at  least  is  certain,  that  nothmg  in  the  Cyre- 
pedia  inoicatea  the  intention  of  its  author  to  piodttee 
a  work  of  the  imagination.  Others  have  soppoeed 
that  Xenopbon's  object  in  writing  the  treatise  in  ques- 
tion waa  to  criticise  the  first  two  books  of  Plato*s  Re- 
public, and  that  the  latter  retaliated  in  his  third  book 
of  laws  by  drawing  a  character  of  Cyrus  quite  different 
firom  that  which  Xenophon  had  depicted.  (Consnlt 
Attl.  Odl.y  I.  c,  and,  in  relation  to  the  Cyropsdie  gesi- 
erally,  the  Diasertation  of  Fraguier,  Mem.  de  I* Acad, 
dee  inscr.f  dec.,  vol.  3,  o.  48. — Satnte-Croiz,  O&sereo- 
tione,  dec.  ibid.^  vol.  48,  p.  3&9.— Baden,  Omuemla 
Latina,  Havn.,  1768,  8vo,  n.  9. — Damm,  Berkner 
Monatschrift,  1 796,  vol.  I ,  p.  69. )  Though  the  Gyro- 
pedia  be  ceruinly  the  work  of  Xenophon,  some  donbCs 
have  nevertheless  arisen  with  respect  to  the  latter  pen 
of  the  history,  and  which  Valckenaer,  Schneider,  P. 
A.  Wolfe,  and  many  other  modem  scholars  regard  as 
the  addition  of  some  later  writer,  who  wished  to  weak- 
en the  favourable  impression  tovrards  the  Persians 
which  the  perusal  of  the  main  work  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  (Compare  SchiUtf  De  Cyropetdi<M  epSege, 
dec.  Hal.t  1806,  8vo. — Bomemannj  Epilog,  der  Cyre" 
ptedUt  dkc.,  Leipz.,  1819,  8vo.) — 4.  Aoyo^  elf  ArTot- 
Xaov  {"Eloge  on  Agesilaue**).  Xenophon  had  fol- 
lowed this  prince  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  his  victories  in  that  country. 
He  had  accompanied  him  also  in  his  Grecian  can>- 
paigns,  and  his  attachment  to  this  eminent  commander 
was  the  secret  cause  of  his  banishment  from  Athens. 
No  one,  therefore,  was  better  qualified  to  write  the  bi- 
ography of  this  celebrated  Spartan.  Cicero,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  work  of  Xenopbon's,  says  that  it  surpasses 
all  the  statues  ever  erected  to  the  Laced^oniaa 
monarch  (Ep.  ad  Fom.,  5, 13) ;  and  yet  some  modem 
critics,  with  Valckenaer  at  their  head,  have  regarded 
this  piece  of  biography  as  below  the  standard  of  Xen- 
ophon*s  acknowledged  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  the 
production  of  some  sophist  or  rhetorician  of  a  subs^ 
quenl  age. — 6.  'Airoftvijfun^evfiaTa  Imcpdrovc  ("  Me- 
moirs  oj  Socrates"),  the  best  of  Xenopbon's  phik>- 
sophical  works.  It  gives,  first,  a  juatification  of  Soc- 
rates against  the  charge  of  having  introduced  strange 
deities  instead  of  worahipping  the  national  ones,  and 
of  having  corrupted  the  young  by  his  example  and 
maxima.  It  then  goea  on  to  aidduce  various  conver- 
sations between  Socrates  and  bis  disciples  on  topics  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature.  (Consult  DUeen^  De  pJ^ 
loeovMa  morali  in  XenopJumtis  de  Soerate  eommenta' 
rne'iraiita,  Gdtt.,  1813.)  This  work,  written  widi 
singular  ffrace  and  elegance,  offends  in  many  instances 
against  the  rules  and  the  form  of  the  dialogue,  and  be- 
comes, on  these  occasions,  an  actual  monologue,  ft  is 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
anciently  more  voluminous. — 6.  HoKpdrovc  'AiroAo- 
yia  Trpdf  rov^  diKoard^  {**  Defence  of  Socrates  k- 
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.  t  plnding  dettteMd  m  tbt  pmeMa  of 
hk  judges ;  neMwr  i»  it  a  defence  of  himaelf,  on  Um 
pert  of  Sooimtei,  ageintt  the  ▼ices  end  eiimee  laid  lo 
hie  ebarge ;  it  ie  rather  a  developoBent  of  the  motivee 
which  induced  the  aage  to  prefer  death  to  the  hooiili* 
ation  of  addrenintf  eatreatiee  end  euppticationa  to 
prajudicedjudgee.  Valckenaer  end  Schneider  consider 
the  wovk  nnwMthy  of  Xeoophon.  The  former  of  these 
critics  sees  in  this  the  pioduetaen  of  the  same  indi- 
▼idual  who  febricaied  the  latter  part  of  the  Cyropsdia; 
whife  Schneider  thinks  that  it  once  formed  a  portion 
of  the  MemeiiB  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  grammari- 
ans, after  deUching  it  from  this  work,  falsified  and 
eomipted  it  in  many  plaeee.-^7.  Svuwoaiov  ^tXoao* 
fu¥  ( "  Bamquet  of  FhiUmphen**).  The  object  which 
XenophoD  had  in  view  in  writing  this  piece,  which  is 
n  chef  iaoKtrt  in  point  of  style^  wee  to  place  in  the 
deareat  light  the  purity  of  hie  master's  priaciplee  rela- 
tive to  friendship  and  love,  and  to  render  a  jaat  hom^ 
age  to  tiie  innocence  of  his  moml  ehsracter.  Some  of 
the  anciente  were  persuaded  that  Xeoophon  had  an- 
€»lher  and  secondary  object,  that  of  opposing  his  '*  Ban- 
^uet"  to  Plato's  diafegoe  which  bears  the  same  title, 
end  in  which  Socratee  had  not  been  depicted,  as  Xen- 
€)phon  thought,  with  all  the  simplicity  that  marked  his 
character.  Schneider  and  Wciske,  two  celebrated 
commentators  on  Xenophon,  sa  well  aa  an  essellent 
iodge  in  maturs  of  taste,  the  distingmshed  Wieknd 
\AUuihA  MuMeum,  vol.  4,  p.  76),  hai^e  adopted  thie 
same  opinion ;  but  it  has  been  attacked  by  two  other 
aobolars,  Boeckh  and  Aat.  The  former  believea  that 
Plato  wrote  his  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  and  that,  m  place  of  Socratee  aa  he  reelr 
)y  was,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  wiahed  to  trace, 
nnder  the  name  of  this  phikisopher,  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  true  ssge,  such  as  he  had  conceived  the  charaoter 
to  be.  {Commentatio  Aeademiea  de  nrmtUaU  qua 
PUactti  cum  XenophonU  uUereunsse  ftrtwt^  BtroLf 
1811,  4to.)  Aat  goes  still  farther,  and  pretends  to 
lind  in  the  Bsnqnet  of  Xenophon  sure  indicationa  of 
ite  having  been  one  of  the  woiks  of  his  youth.  (Aatf 
PUUaru  Leben  u*d  Sckriflen,  p.  814.)— 6.  'Ufium  i 
Tifpawoc  {**Hierf/*)y  a  diafegne  between  the  Syraco- 
aan  monarch  and  Simonides,  in  which  Xenophon  ooaa* 
pares  the  troublesome  hfe  of  a  prince  with  the  tran* 
qui!  existence  of  a  private  individual,  intermingling 
from  time  to  time  observations  on  the  art  of  govsvn- 
ing.— 9.  OltsovofUKd^  ^oyoc  {'^  Difomrse  en  Eanuh 
tmf").  This  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  d ialooue  between 
Socrates  and  Critobulus,  eon  of  Onto,  and  one  of  his 
disciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  it  as  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  lees  a  theoiy  of,  than  a 
eoloffium  on,  rural  economy,  or,  in  other  woida,  a 
treatise  on  morality  as  applied  to  rural  and  domeatic 
life.  It  conuins  slso  some  intereeting  and  instructive 
deuils  relative  to  the  state  of  agricultttre  among  the 
Greeks :  we  find  in  it,  likewise,  some  anecdoiea  re- 
specting the  yoonger  Cyras.  Cksero  tanslated  this 
work  into  Latin,  and  Virgil  has  drawn  from  it  the  vaa^ 
teriale  for  some  peasages  in  hia  Oeorgica.-— 11.  TUpl 
lirmKftc  ("  On  Ac  KnmoUdg*  rf  HonetT),  A  very 
useful  treatise,  in  which  Xenophon  makes  known  the 
marks  by  which  a  good  horse  may  be  discovered. 
He  eitee,  abridges,  and  completee  the  work  of  a  ceik 
tain  Simon,  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  Ubb. 
«— 1 1.  Iinrap^cft^  {*^  Hiffttrchicmt  w  the  dutisf  tf,  m 
oj^ccr  9feaBalry'*y  After  having  said  aomething  re- 
specting the  knowledge  of  horses  neoeesary  foe  an  of- 
ficer of  cavalry  to  have,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
rules  that  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  offiser 
himself,  and  then  tracee  the  general  dntiea  appertain- 
ing to  the  etation.  *- IS.  Kvv^crtx6c  0*0/  the 
chase").  A  eologium  on  the  ezerciee  of  hunting, 
after  which  Xenophon  unfolds  the  theonr  of  the  sport. 
•—13.  n^pot  ^  vepl  wpoa66u»  (**  On  the  revemut  of 
»*').    Thoobjectof  thif  tiaatiaaiitoahowtltat 


or  AMiea,  if- 
cfent  for  its  population,  without  the  need  of  the  Athe- 
nians lendenng  thcmeelvae  odious  b^  azsotieae  frsna 
their  elliee  or  eubjecls.-^14.  AwoedeufEOwiuv  irawUrefet 
{^  Oooemmmiio/the  L(ititdmmomMtf*),*^l5.  AOifPtU*" 
u9  woXenla  ("'Oooormmenioftke  Athgnmni^'),  These 
two  emnll  works  are  very  piohefaly  imt  Xenophon's.-^ 
We  have  aleo  eoven  letters  of  thie  aaaaa  vrriiar.— The. 
beet  editions  of  the  works  ti  XenepheD  sre,  liwt  of 
Schneider,  Life.,  I800|  reprinted  at  OzliMd,  18ii,  6* 
vols,  avo,  and  that  of  Weiske,  Lim.,  1798-*t60S,  ft 
vola  8vo.  There  are  nomeraas  editnos  also  of  tho 
seperate  works,  some  very  ueeful.-*^il.  A  Qreek  n>*' 
mance  writer,  a  native  of  Epheeaa,  vdwee  era  and  bis* 
tory  are  equally  unknown.  With  the  eaeepiien  of 
Sttidas,  no  ancient  writer  makes  anv  mention  of  hmi, 
not  even  Photine,  who  hae  recorded  the  names  of  eo' 
roeny  writere  of  the  middling  class.  The  Banm  dl 
Lscella  plscee  him  on  the  age  el  the  Antonines^  and*- 
others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oeniuriee.  Peerllnmpf 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  hie  editors,  eonaidera  him 
to  be  the  eailiest  of  the  Greek  Mamncem,  and  fencasa* 
that  he  is  able  to  detect  the  imitatkina  of  the  reet. 
The  same  eathor  afiirms  that  Xenophon  is  en  assoBaed 
name,  and,  farther,  that  no  Greek  romancer,  wiib  tho' 
exception  of  Hdibdorne,  baa  written  in  hia  real  naao*. 
Mr.  Donkip,  in  hie  Hiatny  of  Fididn,  mentions  three* 
Xenophone,  who.  lived  eboat  the  time  of  Chariton ; 
but  Chariton  most  have  lived  in  or  after  the  fifth  cen^ 
twry,  at  a  distance  of  no  less  than  800  yeere  from  the 
time  in  which  we  have  placed  Xenophen,  on  the  -best* 
aothoritiee  we  cen  find.  The  three  Xenophone,  so- 
cordhig  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  were  Antioehns,  Cypriua,  and 
£pheeiU8,  and  their  worics,  <*  Babylowca,"  **  Cypriaea,'* 
and  «'  Ephesiaca."  Of  theee,  only  the  last  has  beoA 
published.  It  is  entitled  'Sfeetwca  ra  xerd  'Avfiiay 
Kal  'Adpottdftiip  (**  EpkeoiaeOf  or  the  homo  of  Abro*> 
comes  and  Aidkm**),  The  story  is  commoaplace,^ 
and  yet  impiabable ;  but  the  aiyle  ia  simple,  and  tha» 
;  conlbsion.    For  a  long  tinre  the. 
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actk>n  busy 'Without  * 
existence  of  this  work  was  denied. 
ceatoryv  Aogelo  Poliaisno  quoted  a  i 
romance;  but  the  mcrednllK  of  the  learned  wae  still 
■mnilBeted  two  ventoriee  after.  At  length,  in  1780^ 
an  Italian  transbtmn  w«a  pubfisbed  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  same. year  the  Greek  text  eppeared 
in  print.  Even  this,  however,  wae  insufficient;  for, 
eigbt  years  after,  we  find  Lenglet  d«  Frssnoy,  in  hia 
pseudaoymoos  work  on  the  cuetomo  of  the  Romans^ 
aseeittag  thst  **  nsither  the  minal  Greek,  nor  mf 
other  veraion,**  wae  known.  Thm  beet  edition  ol- 
XenopboQ  of  Ephesns  ie  that  of  Peerlkamp,  HmrUm^ 
1818,  4to.  lliere  ie  slso  a  good  editwn  by  Fusow^ 
I^«.,  1888,  ISmo.  {Fonign  Quaftefhy  Rtmiw^  voU 
6,  p.  184»  MOfq,) 

Xbbxbs,  L  son  and  ancceesor  of  Darius  Hyataspis  oa 
the  throne  of  Perria.  He  was,  in  foot,  the  eecoM  son 
of  that  monaich,  but  the  first  bom  onto  him  of  Atosaa^ 
the  daughter  of  Cyme,  whom  Darine  had  married  aftst 
ha  osme  to  the  throne.  The  elder  son  wae  Aitabanne, 
horn  unto  Darins  whilb  yst  in  a  private  atation.  The 
two  princee  contended  for  the  empin,  Artabanna 
noundinff  his  claim  on  the  oommon  law  ol  inheritenee^ 
Aeizee,  Uie  yomiger,  on  his  deecent  from  tfw  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  Demaratos,  the  exiled  king  of 
Sparta,  aided  Xerxee  with  hie  eotmeele,  and  suggeeU 
ed  to  him  another  aignmeat,  drawn  fnm  the  Spartan 
rale  of  anooession^  by  whidi  a  son  bom  after  the  ac» 
oeesion  of  a  king  waa  preforred  to  his  eUet  brothea. 
Derioe  decided  m  his  fovoor,  and  declared  him  hie 
heir ;  awayed,  peifaapey  much  flMve  b^  the  influence  of 
Atoesst  which  was  slways  great  with  him,  than  My 
reaeon  or  ossge.  In  .the  foHowing  year  (B.C.  485), 
befora  he  bed  ended  bis  prepentione  sgainst  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxea  aacended  the  throne. 
Thnathe  Pawfop  scaptra  pasaqd  firom  the  handa  of  st 
uigiiizea  oy  v_ji,^|889x  ii-\^ 


idlMeiriM^hia  wquaM  it.  by  hm  ImUdm  «d:pn»* 
dMic^  td  one  hma  in  Ihe  p«kca«  the  fivo«rit«  won  of 
tht  lavowi^  quotn,  wlia  had  batft  acoustonied^  from 
hu  infancy,  Uk  zagnd  the  kinsdom  as  bia  inharilaiioe, 
^achap«  to  tbiak  UmA  tbo  Mood  df  Cynia  wbicb  flowed 
i»bia  veio^iasoed  bim  abote  bis  ioiber.  Bred  vp  m 
the  pompous  Iozwt  ef  tba  Persian  cooit,  aaonp  alavos 
and  women,  a  msffk  fot  tbeir  ilstteiy  and  mtrinoa,  be 
hsd  none  of  tbo  experience  wbioh  I^rioa  bad  gained 
in  tbii  period  of  bis  life  when  Ssjibson's  cloak  waa  a 
welcome  present.  He  was  probably  infenor  to  bia 
Mier  in  abililjr ;  but  tbo  difference  between  tbem  in 
fortune  aod  edocation  aeems  to  base  left  moro  traces 
in  their  history  than  any  diipari^  of  natnre;  Amhi- 
tioQ  waa  not  the  prominent  faatoM  in  tho  cbancter  of 
Xenea ;  and,  bad  be  fallowed  his  unbiased  inclinap 
tion,  he  would,  perhaps^  have  been  content  to  torn  the 
piepantions  at  D«tns  against  tboicrrolted  Egyptiana, 
and  have  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to 
which  be  was  not  spoired  by  any  personal  motiToa. 
But  he  waa  anrtoanded  by  men  who  wem  led  by  vazi- 
ous  passions  and  inlerasts  to  dtesiie  that  ho  shoald 
niosecnte  his  father'a  plans  of  aonquest  and  revenao. 
Mandonios  was  eager  to  renew  an  enterpcise  in  which 
be  bad  been  foiled  thiou||b  unavoidable  mischance,  not 
thseiigh  his  own  iasaaacity.  He  bad  reputation  tare- 
tmove,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  poesessionof  a 
great  Earopean  aotrapy,  at  such  a  diatance  fvom  the 
oourt  as  would  make  bidi  slmoet  an  absolote  tofvn' 
oign.    He  waa  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks,  wba 


bnd  been  drawn  to  8osa  by  the  report  of  tboappnaoh* 
ins  iovaaion  of  their  country,  and  who  wantea  foreign 
sfil  to  aoeomplisb  tboir  designs. 


\  invaaion  of  their  country,  and  who  wanted  foreign 
DcompUsb  tboir  designs.  The  Tbeeaalian 
house  of  the  Alouads,  either  beesaso  they  thought 
their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase  it  by  be- 
coming  vassals  of  the  Peiiiatt  king,  sent  their  emissa- 
ries lo  htvite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  ex- 
iled Pieistratids  had  no  other  chance  for  the  recoveoy 
of  Athens.  They  had  brought  a  man  named  Onomae- 
riiCB  with  tjiulm  to  court,  who  was  one  of  the  firet 
among  Ihe  GmOks  to  pcactiee  an  art,  afteorwaid  very 
oomnunv  that  of  fusing  ptopbeeiea  and  onclee. 
While  tbeir  family  nibd  at  Atbans,  be  bad  been  de- 
tected in  fabrieating.  verses,  wbicb  be  had  interpolated 
in  a  woriL  ascribed  to  tho  ancient  sect  Mnssos,  and 
Hippeiebua,  befoie  bis  patron,  bad  batnshed  him  from 
the  city.  But  the  exilee  saw  the  use  they  might  make 
of  his  talents,  and  had  taloen  him  into  their  aervice. 
They  now  recommended  hioa to  Xerxes  aa  aman who 
peasosssd  a  treasore  of  propbetieol  knowledge^  end  the 
youBg  king  lietened  with  unsnspeeting  eoiMdenee  to 
the  encouraging  pradictiona  which  OiuimacriAoe  drew 
from  bh  inexbauetible  stores.  Tbeee  varioua  engines 
ai  length  pvevailed.  The  imagbiation  of  Xerxes  was 
inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivolliog  or  surpassmg  the 
Mhievementa  of  his  glorious  piedecessois,  and  of  ex- 
tending bis  domhiion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  {Hnod^t 
7»8.)  He  reeoUed  on  tho  invasion  of  Greece.  First, 
howeverp  in  Ibe  seeond  year  of  bia  leiga,  he  led  an  army 
against  £gypt»  and  brouffht  It  again  under  the  PorsiaA 
yoke,  whi^  was  pniposdy  made  sMre  burdensome  end 
galling  tban  before*  He  intrusted  it  to  tho  care  of  his 
biotiier  Aoh«nenoB»  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  and 
bent  aU  his  tbouffhia  townids  the  West.  Only  ono  of 
^s  connaeUorskllie  uneln  Artabanus,  is  said  to  have 
been  wiae  and  honset  enoogb  to  endeavour  to  divert  him 
fa>m  the  enteipriae,  and  esneoialW  to  dissuade  htm  from 
risking  bis  own  pereen  in  ii.  u  any  relianoo  coold  be 
nlseed  on  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  about  the  do- 
iiberationa  held  on  this  qneetion  in  tbe  Persian  oabinet, 
.wo  might  sttspect  that  Ibe  influence  and  atto  of  the 
Magian  priestnood,  which  wo  find  in  this  roign  rising 
in  credit,  bad  been  set  at  woik  by  the  odveBsariee  of 
Artabanus  to  counteract  his  infloenoe  over  the  mind 
of  bts  nephew,  and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his  martial 
.  Tbo  vaat  prasamtioni  wom  continaed  witbin- 
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donbM  activilyv  to  raieo  en  amamenC  worthy  of  flm 
nrasence  of  the  kmg.  His  aim  was  not  merehr  to  col- 
lect a  force  soffieisnt  to  ensure  tho  success  ot  bis  nn- 
dertsking,  and  to  scare  away  all  oppoaition,  bni  also^ 
and  perbeps  principally,  to  set  bis  whole  enomono 
power  in  magnifioem  amy,  that  be  might  enjoy  tbo 
aigfat  of  it  bimsslf,  and  display  it  to  the  admiration  of 
the  worid.  For  four  yeara  (anger  Asia  waa  atiU  kept  in 
restless  turmoil :  no  less  time  waa  needed  to  piovido 
the  means  of  subsistsnce  for  the  countless  host  that 
waa  about  to  bo  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Beaidee 
tho  stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  wbick 
was  to  accompany  the  army,  it  waa  necessary  that 
magazines  should  be  formed  along  the  whole  Uno  of 
march  aa  fsr  aa  the  confines  of  Greece.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  prudent  precautions,  two  works  were  b^ 
gun,  which  scarcely  served  any  other  porpoee  than  that 
of  showing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxee,  and  pro- 
ving that  he  would  suflbr  no  obataeles  to  bar  bia  prog* 
Mee.  it  would  have  been  easy  to  tranaport  bia  troope 
in  ahipe  over  the  Hellespont ;  but  it  wsa  better  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  who  was  about  to  nnito 
both  continenta  under  his  dominion,  to  join  them  by  a 
bridge  laid  upon  the  aubject  channel,  and  to  march 
across  as  along  a  n^al  road.  The  atorm  that  bad  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  which  accompanied  Mardonioa  in  bia 
unfortunate  expedition,  had  made  the  coast  of  Atboe 
terrible  to  tho  Peraiana.  The  aimpiest  mode  of  avoid- 
mg  this  formidable  cape  wookl  bave  been  to  draw 
their  ships  over  the  narrow,  low  neck  that  connocte  the 
mountein  with  the  mamland.  But  Xerxee  preferred 
to  leave  a  monnmeni  of  bis  groatness  and  of  hie  en- 
terprise, in  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmoa,  a  diatance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  work  employed  a 
multitude  of  men  for  three  yean.  The  construction 
of  the  two  bridges  which  were  thrown  across  the  Hel- 
lespont vras  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians.  When  these  preparationa  were  draw- 
rag  to  a  cloee,  Xerxes  set  fortn  mr  Sardis,  where  bo 
designed  to  spend  the  following  winter,  and  to  receive 
the  re-enforeementa  which  he  had  appointed  there  to 
join  the  main  army  (B.C.  481).  During  hta  atny  at 
Sardis,  the  Phonician  and  Egyptian  engtneen  com- 
pleted their  bridgea  on  the  H^lespont ;  but  the  work 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  violent  atorm,  which 
broke  it  to  piecea  soon  after  it  was  finished.  How  far 
thia  diaaster  was  owing  to  defects  in  its  couatructioo, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordinaiy  skill  and 
foresight,  does  not  appear.  But  Xeries  is  said  to 
hove  been  eo  much  angered  by  the  accident  that  be 
put  the  architecta  to  death.  Such  a  burst  of  paasion 
would  be  eiedible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  render^ 
ed  doubtful  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained  cred- 
it on  the  subject  smong  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  bridge 
ing  of  the  focred  HelUspontt  saw  the  banning  of  a 
long  caroOT  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  trano- 
formed  the  Isstenings  with  which  the  passage  was  final- 
ly secured  into  feuen  and  scourges,  wita  which  the 
bsibarian,  in  bia  madness,  had  thought  to  chastise  the 
sggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.  The  conatme* 
tkm  of  new  bridsea  waa  committed  to  other  engineers, 
perbapa  to  Greeks  ;  but  tbeir  namea  have  not  paaesd 
down,  like  that  of  Mandioclea.  By  tbeir  art  two  firm 
and  broad  causeways  were  made  to  stretch  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos  to  a  projecting  point  in  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Cbersonesus,  resting  each  on  a 
row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  affainet  tho  strong  cur- 
rent that  bore  upon  tbem  from  unb  north  by  archon 
and  by  cables  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  channel ; 
tho  length  wee  not  for  short  of  a  mile.  When  aU  was 
in  readineaa,  the  mighty  annament  waa  set  in  motion. 
Early  in  the  sprinff  (B.C.  480),  Xerxes  began  bia  march 
ftom  Sardis,  in  aU  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  Tho 
bsggage  led  the  way :  it  waa  followed  by  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  armed  crowd  that  bad  been  broo^  to- 
gether Aon  the  tribnttry  nations;  a  motley  thi«^  in* 
uigiiizea  oy  vjk^v/^ia^ 
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I  of  cwptowo,dftit,  ind 
Iw^ttftge.  comnMnM  by  ThetMlian  gwiemla,  bat  n* 
UiiUDg  each  tribe  ils  naiioiwl  tirooiur  tod  mode  of  fighl- 
ing.  An  intarrfel  via  Umh  loft,  after  which  cum  lUOO 
piefced  PoceieD  cotaliy,  ibUowod  bv  u  oqiiel  oomber  of 
■pf^^«>*»,  wboee  leocoi,  which  they  carried  wiih  the 
poioke  turned  downwtrd,  eodtd  in  knobs  of  gold. 
Mezt,  ten  Mcred  bonee^  of  the  NiMan  breed,  were  led 
m  goifeoua  caparison*,  preceding  the  chariot  of  the 
Penian  Jove,  drawn  bj  eight  white  horMs,  the  dh- 
▼er  foUowiog  on  foot.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot, 
elM  drawn  by  Nissan  horsect  in  which  Xenes  sat  in 
atate ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  ezchangad  it  for  an 
eeaier  carriage,  which  aheltered  him  from  the  aun  aod 
the  changee  of  the  weather.  He  was  followed  by  two 
bends  of  horse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  imme> 
diately  before  him,  aod  by  a  body  of  10,000  Persian 
infantiy,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
the  Immortals,  because  their  nnmber  was  kept  coo- 
atantly  full.  A  thousaind  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
OQtar  ranks,  bore  lanoea  knobbed  with  gold ;  thoee  of 
the  rest  were  similarly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
were  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavaliv. 
The  remainder  of  the  host  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
this  order  the  army  reached  Abydus,  and  Xcrzes,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  sorrejed  the  crowded  sides  sod  bosom 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  image  of  a  seafight;  a 
•peetacle  whieh  Herodotus  might  well  think  sufficient 
to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 
The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  had  prayed  lo 
Urn  ruing  sun,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate  the  Hellee- 
pont  itself  by  Ubations,  and  by  castuij}  bto  it  golden 
vessels  and  a  aword.  After  the  br&ges  had  been 
•tfewed  with  myrtle  snd  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Tlmesand  Immoruls,  crowned  with  chapleta,  led  the 
way.  The  army  ciOMod  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage 
by  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flowM  without  inter- 
niasbn  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  before  the 
last  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king  himself,  the 
taUast  and  most  majestic  person  in  the  host,  had  tf- 
rived  oo  the  European  ahore.  In  the  great  plain  of 
Doriscus^  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  number  the  land  foroe.  A  space  waa  en- 
cloeed  large  enough  to  contain  10,000  meni  into 
thia  the  myriads  wero  soeoessively  poured  and  dis- 
ehsfged,  till  the  whole  mesa  hsd  been  rudely  counted. 
They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to  their  natural  di- 
▼kions,  aod  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  rocorded  the  names,  and  most 
likely  the  equipments,  of  the  different  racea.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecturo  of  Heeron's  (i&cii, 
1,  p.  137),  that  this  authentic  document  was  the  ori- 
ginal source  from  which  Herodotus  drow  his  minute 
deecriptwn  of  their  dross  and  weapons.  The  real  mil- 
itary strong  of  the  armament  was  almost  lost  amoQg 
the  undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  inpef^  its 
movemonta  as  well  as  consume  iu  storss.  The  Per- 
aiane  wen  the  com  of  both  the  land  and  sea  foice }  none 
of  the  other  troope  aro  said  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage ;  aod  the  four-and-twenty  thous- 
and men  who  gttaided  the  roval  person  wero  the  flower 
of  the  whole  nation.  Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their 
glittering  armour,  as  well  as  from  their  perfoimanaea, 
wero  much  better  fitted  for  show  than  for  action;  aod 
of  the  rest,  we  hear  that  they  were  distinguished  from 
tlie  mass  of  the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
and  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  bv  the  train  at  carriages,  women,  and  sei<- 
vanta  that  followed  them,  and  by  the  provisions  set 
apart  for  their  use.  Though  Xences  himself  was  ela- 
ted bj  Che  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  aod 
the  shores  of  Doriscua,  it  must  have  filled  the  clear- 
sighted Greeka  who  accompanied  him  with  mi^ivings 
aa  to  the  iesue  of  the  enterpriee.  The  Isngusge  of 
Damaratue,  in  the  conversation  which  Herodotoe  aup- 
I  htm  to  havi  had  with  TLaam  after  the  roview, 
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thooghta  which  could  acaroely  hil  to  oceor  to  the 
Spartan.  Poverty,  be  is  made  to  obeerve,  waa  the 
endownsent  which  Greece  bed  received  from  nature ; 
bat  law  and  reaaon  had  armed  her  with  inetrnmenta, 
with  which  ahe  bad  cultivated  her  berren  iahentance^ 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  iovaaioD  even  of 
Xenea  and  hie  boat.  {TkirkMUPt  History  nf  Grete^ 
vol.  3,  p.  S49,  Mff.y^Ou  limite  will  not  allow  na  to 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movemenu  of  Xenee; 
and,  beaides,  we  have  abeady  given,  under  otber  aitw 
cles,  a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  {VU.  An^ 
miaiom,  Thermopybs,  Salamie,  dcc.)-^Aftar.the  disao- 
trous  defeat  at  Salaaua,  Xerxes  felt  deeinme  of  e» 
coping  from  a  aUte  of  thinga  which  waa  now  beoom- 
ing  troubleeome  and  dangerous,  and  Mardoniua  aaw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  propoaal  that  would 
facilitate  his  retura.  He  wss  aware,  that,  without  a 
fleet,  the  war  micht  probably  be  tediooe,  in  which  caae 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  preeent  aimy  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Mardonius  was  flsttered  with 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  be  fsersd  that,  if  he  now  returned,  he  might  be 
made  anawerable  for  the  ill  saocess  of  the  expeditioB 
which  he  had  advieed.  He  therefore  propeeed  to 
Xerxea  to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  Uie  ansy, 
leaving  himaelf,  with  800,000  of  the  beat  troope,  to 
complete  the  conqueat  of  Greece.  Xerxee  assented, 
and  the  army  having  retired  into  Bowtia,  liaidonina 
made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanyanfl  the  king 
into  Tbesssly,  there  parted  from  him,  leaving  bim  to  pnv- 
aue  his  march  towarda  Asia,  while  he  himaelf  prepaied 
lo  winter  in  Theasaly  and  Macedonia* — Widely  differ- 
ent from  the  appeannce  of  the  gbtteriog  hoet,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the  pisins  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  Greece^ 
was  the  aapect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  burying 
back  along  the  same  road.  The  splendour,  the  pomp^ 
the  hunry,  the  waate,  were  exchanged  for  disaster 
and  distress,  want  and  diseaae.  The  magaxines  had 
been  emptied  bv  the  careless  profusion  or  peculation 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them ;  the  granaries  of 
the  countries  traversed  by  the  retreating  multitude  were 
unable  to  supply  its  demands ;  ordinary  food  waa  of^ 
ten  not  to  be  found;  and  it  waa  compelled  to  draw  a 
scanty  and  unwboleaome  nooriahment  from  the  herb* 
age  of  the  plaina,  the  bark  snd  leaves  of  the  trsee. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  spread  iu  revagea  among 
them,  and  Xerxes  waa  compelled  to  conaign  numben 
to  the  care  of  the  dtiea  that  lay  on  his  reed,  already 
impoverished  bv  the  cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  tend  their  guests,  and  would  not  sell 
them  into  slavery  if  they  recovered.  The  pesssge  of 
the  Sirymon  is  said  to  have  been  peculiariy  disastrous. 
The  river  had  been  froien  in  the  night  hard  enouib 
to  bear  those  who  arrived  firat.  But  the  ico  aoddenly 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  the  morning  aim,  and 
numben  perished  in  the  waten.  It  ia  a  little  svrpii* 
sing  that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  desoribiiig  the  mie* 
eries  of  the  retreat,  doee  not  notice  this  dissster, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  namUve  of  the  Persian 
messei^er  in  JEIschyloa.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  fact ;  and  peifaape  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  too  much  etreee  on  the  si« 
leoce  of  Herodotus,  aa  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
important  and  interesting  facte  which  are  only  men* 
tiooed  by  later  writers,  though  such  aa  he  must  heve 
heard  of,  and  roisht  have  been  expected  to  relete.    It 


possible  that  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xeixee 
embarking  at  Eion  (8, 1 18)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passsge  of  the  Strymon.— In  forty-five  deys  %U 
tor  he  bad  left  Mardonius  in  Theessly,  he  reached  Um 
Helleapont ;  the  bridges  hsd  been  broken  up  by  §ovX 
weather,  but  the  fleet  waa  there  to  carry  the  army  over 
to  Abyduf.    Hero  it  reeled  iron  ite  fotigues,  uid  fomid 
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idontiCbl-  qitvtcn;  but  mtompente  indolgenM  ren- 
dered the  tuddea  cbtnge  from  aeircity  to  abundance 
aimost  aa  pemiciotia  aa  the  previoos  famine.  The 
iwnnant  that  Xeixea  bfoogbt  back  to  Sardie  waa  a 
.wreck,  a  fiagment,  rather  than  a  part  of  hie  huge  hoet. 
-^The  hiatoiy  of  Xerzee,  after  the  termination  of  bis 
Grecian  campaign,  may  be  compriaed  in  a  brief  com- 
^aa.  He  gave  faimaelf  up  to  a  life  of  diaaolote  pleaa- 
m«,  and  waa  alain  by  Artabanus,  a  captain  of  the  royal 
gnaida,  B.C.  464.  ( Fid.  Artabanoe  II.-^TAtr/imi/^'f 
Hisiory  of  Greece,  voL  S,  p.  316,  weq.y^ll.  A  aon  of 
Artazerzea  Mneraon,  who  succeeded  his  ^ther,  but 
was  alain,  afber  a  reign  of  forty-five  daya,  by  hi*  brath- 
«r  Sogdianoa.    (Kuf.  Sogdianoa.) 

Xola,  a.  city  of  Egypt,  situate  on  an  island  in  the 
Phatnetic  branch  of  ^e  Nile,  below  SebennyCas. 
Mannert  takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Papremis  of 
Herodotus  {Geogr.f  vol.  10,  p,  671). 

XoTHus,  a  aon  of  Hellen,  gvandson  of  Deucalion. 
(Fid.  Hellas,  ^1). 


ZabItus,  a  river  in  the  noifhera  part  of  Assyria, 
tiaing  in  Mount  Zagrus,  and  falling  into  the  Tigris. 
It  is  csUed  Zabatua  by  Xenopbon,  but  otherwise  Za- 
bns  or  Zerbis,  and  traverses  a  lai^  portion  of  Assyria. 
This  stream  waa  also  termed  Lycus  {Avkoc),  or  *^  the 
teelfj**  by  the  Greeks ;  but  it  has  resumed  its  primitive 
denominstion  of  Zdb,  or,  aoeording  to  aome  modem 
travellers,  Zt^b.  {Pdyh.,  6,  61.— ilmm.  Marc.,  98, 
14.  —  Xm.,  Anab,,  2.  6.  —  P/in.,  6,  86.)  Farther 
down,  another  river,  named  Zabus  Minor,  and  called 
by  the  Mscedonians  Caprus  (Kdfrpof),  or  **  ike  boar," 
is  also  received  by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by 
the  Turks  Altoneon,  or  the  nver  of  gold,    {Folyb.i  6, 

ZkBmotvK,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  was 
situated  a  city  named  Zabda  or'Bezabda.  It  was 
yielded  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian.  {Amm.  Mare., 
»6,  7.) 

Zabvs,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the  Tigris. 
(Ftd.  Zabatua.) 

Zaoynthus  (Zdjcvv^),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
to  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  below  Gephalle- 
nia.  Pliny  afRrms  that  it  waa  once  called  Hyrie ;  but 
diis  fset  is  not  recorded  by  Homer,  who  constantly 
uses  the  former  name  (J7,  2,  634.  ^Od.,  1,  246), 
which  waa  said  to  be  derived  from  Zacynthus,  the  son 
of  Dardanus,  an  Arcsdian  chief  {Patuan.,  8,  24.) 
A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus  the 
foundation  of  Ssffuntum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rutuli  of  Aidea.  (Lw.,  21,  7.)  Thucydi- 
des  informs  us  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  island  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Achteans  from  Peloponnesus  (2, 
66.)  Not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  isl- 
and was  reduced  by  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general, 
fifom  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to,  or, 
rather,  dependant  upon,  Athena.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  handa  of  Philip  HI.,  king  of  Macedon  {Polyb., 
6,  4),  and  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
under  Val.  Levinos,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
On  this  occasion,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  which 
bore  the  aame  name,  was  captured,  with  the  exception 
of  its  citadel.  (Lto.,  26,  24).  Zacynthus,  however, 
was  subsequently  restored  to  Philip.  It  was  afterward 
sold  to  the  Achsans,  and  given  up  by  them  to  the 
Romana  on  its  being  claimed  by  the  latter.  The  mod- 
em name  is  ZatUe,  {Cramer'' 9  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  66,  ee^.) 

Zalvocvs,  a  lawgiver  in  Magna  Gnaeia,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Locrian  state  in  that  auarter  of  Italy. 
Eusebius  plaeea  him  in  Olymp.  29,  which  is  40  years 
before  Draco,  and  60  before  Pythagoras  was  bom. 
{Bentley,  on  Phalarie,  vol.  1,  p.  880,  ed.  Dyce.)  Ao- 
'COfding  to  the  Mdinary  Moouat,  he  was  of  obseuie 
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birtli,  and  in  his  VMth  lived  in  temtade,  ha  the  oapa^ 
city  of  a  shepherd.  But  his  eztraonhnary  abilities  ud 
merit  obtained  him  his  fxeedotn,  snd  at  length  laJssd 
him  to  the  chief  magistracy.  The  laws  which  he 
framed  were  severe  ;  but  they  were  so  well  adapted 
to  the  situation 'and  mannera  of  the  Locriana,  that  their 
constitution  was,  for  several  agea,  highly  celebrated. 
So  vigerous  was  the  discipline  of  Zaleucos,  that  he 
prohibited  the  use  of  wine  exeept  in  cases  where  it 
was  prescribed  ss  a  medicine ;  and  be  ordained  that 
addteren  ehould  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  their 
eyes.  When  his  own  son  hsd  subjected  himself  to 
^s  penalty,  Zaleucua,  in  onler,  at  the  aame  time,  to 
preaerve  tbeeuthoiity  of  the  lawa,  and  show  some  de- 
gree of  paternal  lenity,  ahared  the  punishment  with  the 
offender,  and,  that  he  might  only  be  deprived  of  one 
eye,  submitted  to  lose  one  ef  his  own.  {Clem.  Aks.^ 
Strom.,  1,  p.  309.— Fa/.  Afar.*  I,  2,  4.— id.,  6,  6,  8. 
-^Diog.  Laert.,  8,  le.^Stob.,  &rm., ».)— -Bentley 
throws  doubt  on  the  existence  of  snch  a  person  ss 
Zaiencus,  and  regards  his  code  of  laws  aa  the  foigeiy 
of  a  sophist.  (Diee.  on  Phaiariey  vol.  1,  p.  378,  sd. 
Dyee.)  Against  this  opinion^  however,  see  Fabricios, 
Btblioth.  Gr.y  lib.  2,  c.  14«  and  Wariwrten,  JDie.  Leg, 
ofMoees,  vol.  1,  book,  2,  ^  8.     {Dyee  ad  BerUi,,  l.  c> 

Zamolxis,  a  celebmted  personage  among  the  Scyth- 
ians, whom  many  repreaent  not  only  aa  tM  father  of 
wisdom  with  respect  to  the  Scythisns,  but  as  the 
tescher  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  Innsoiign- 
tion  to  the  Celtic  Druids  and  to  Pythsgons.  {Origen., 
Phtioe.,  c.  26,  p.  170.--i$tftd.,  s.  v.)  Olhere  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythsgocais,  who,  after 
having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his  manu- 
mission, and  taught  his  master's  doctrine  among  the 
Getaa.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  known  to  the  northern  nstions  long 
before  the  time  ef  Pythagoraa ;  and  Herodotus,  men- 
tioning a  common  tndition,  that  Zamolxis  waa  a  l^th- 
agorean,  expressly  says  (4,  96),  that  he  flourished  st  a 
much  eariier  period  than  Pythagoraa.  The  whoto 
stoiy  of  the  connexion  of  Zamolxis  with  Pythagona 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pytbafforaena,  to 
advance  the  fame  of  their  master.  {Et^teid^  Ihet. 
Philoe.,^.  l,p.  118.) 

Zami,  I.  a  city  of  Africa,  called  Zaroa  Regta,  and 
lying  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Carthage,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadnimetom.  Ssllust  deecnbes 
it  as  a  large  place,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  became 
the  residence  subsequently  of  Juba,  and  the  deposite 
for  his  treasures.  (Auct.,  Bell.  Afr.,  91.)  Stnbo 
speaks  of  it  ss  being  in  his  dsys  a  ruined  city ;  it  prob- 
ably met  with  this  fste  during  the  civil  ware.  It  sp- 
peara  to  have  been  afterward  rebuilt,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modem  Zotoarim 
marks  the  ancient  site.  (Msnnerl,  vol.  10,  pL  2,  p. 
365.)— II.  A  city  of  Numidia,  five  days*  jotiraey  west 
of  Carthage,  aecording^  to  Polybioa  ( 1 6,  6).  Near  this 
place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  the  elder 
Afrtcanus  and  Hannibal.  (ilfaiifwr<,  Geogr,^  vol.  10, 
pt.  2,  p.  866.) 

Zanoli,  the  eariier  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 
(Vid.  Messana.) 

Zakanojbi  or  Dbanojb,  a  nation  of  Upper  Asia, 
southeast  of  Aria,  having  for  their  capital  Proplilhaeia, 
now  Zarang.  {Plin.,  6,  28.— ilrricn,  Evp.  Alex,^  S, 
2.)  Some  authorities,  however,  make  the  ZagKogaa 
only  a  part  of  the  Dnng».  {Bteohojf  wtd  MBUer^ 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  1013.) 

Zaitiaspa  Bactka,  the  capital  of  Bactriana,  on  the 
river  Bactrus,  now  Balkh,    (P2tn.,  6,  16.) 

ZB1.A,  a  city  ef  Pontua,  aoutheast  of,  snd  not  for 
from,  Amasea.     It  waa  originally  a  village,  but  Poos- 

J  increased  it,  and  nised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 

.era  Mithradates  defeated  the  Romana  under  Triari- 
us ;  snd  here,  too,  Cvsar  defeated  Phamacea.    It  waa 
in  writing  home  wwd  of  this  vietery  thtt  C«mt  awlf 
uigiiizea  oy  v_JK_7v/p:^Lv. 
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«M  of  die  w»U-k]Ki<^  expremoBs,  **F«fn,  vt'di,  vtei.'' 
— T^  modern  ▼ilbge  of  ZUe  or  Ziel  occopiet  4he 
•ito  of  the  ancittit  city.  {Pirn.,  63.^Htrmc«»  B. 
A.,  7t.) 

Zbno,  I.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  bom 
et  CHiom,  in  the  ieland  of  Cj]iras.  His  Mber  was  by 
profession  a  msfchant,  bat,  discovering  in  his  son  a 
strong  propensity  towards  learnings  he  early  devoted 
htm  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  his  mercantile  ca- 
pacity, the  former  had  frequent  occasions  to  visit  Ath- 
ens, where  he  purchased  for  the  young  2<eno  several  cf 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Socratic  philosophers. 
These  he  read  with  great  avidity ;  and,  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrsted  both  as  a  mart 
o?  trade  and  of  science.  Whether  this  voyage  was  in 
part  mercantile,  or  wholly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  thosb  philosophers  whose  writings 
Zeno  had  king  admired,  is  unceruin.  If  it  be  true, 
ae  some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  val- 
uable cargo  of  Phoenician  purple,  which  was  k>st  by 
shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  this  circumsteoce 
will  account  for  the  facility  with  which  he  at  first  at- 
tached himself  to  a  sect  whose  lesding  principle  was 
contempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Athens, 
going  accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  he  took 

XB  volume  of  the  commentaries  of  Xenophon,  and, 
r  reading  a  few  passages,  was  so  much  delighted 
with  tho  work,  and  formed  so  high  an  klea  of  its  author, 
that  he  asked  the  bookseller  wfame  he  might  meet  with 
mich  men.  Cntes,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  bappeninff 
at  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Follow  that  man."  Zeno  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleaaed  with  his  doc- 
ttine  that  be  became  one  of  bis  disciples.  But,  though 
he  highly  admired  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  Cynic  school,  he  could  not  easily  reconcile  him- 
oelf  to  their  peculiar  manners.  Besidee,  his  inqniei- 
tive  turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  that 
indiflerence  to  every  scientific  inquiry  which  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect  He  there- 
fore attended  upon  other  masters,  who  professed  to 
instruct  their  disciples  in  the  nstore  and  causes  of 
things.  When  Crates,  displeased  at  his  following 
other  philosophers,  attempted  to  drag  him  by  force 
out  of  the  school  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  said  to  him,  **  You 
may  seize  my  body,  but  Stilpo  has  laid  hold  of  my 
Yttind.*'  After  continuing  to  attend  upon  the  lectures 
of  Stilpo  for  several  years,  he  passed  over  to  other 
schools,  particularly  those  of  Xenocraiee  and  Diodo- 
rus  Chronus.  By  the  latter  he  was  instructed  in  dia- 
lectics. At  last,  after  attending  almoet  every  other 
maeter,  he  offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo. 
This  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  awaie  that  Ze- 
|]o*s  intention  in  thus  removing  fW>m  one  school  to 
another  was  to  collect  msterials  firom  various  quarters 
for  a  new  system  of  his  own ;  for,  when  he  came  into 
Polemo's  school,  the  latter  said  to  him,  **I  am  no 
stranger  to  your  Phoraician  arts,  Zeno;  I  perceive 
that  your  design  is  to  creep  slyly  into  my  garden  and 
steal  away  my  fruit.**    Polemo  was  not  mistaken  in 


his  opinion.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  ten- 
ets of  others,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the  found- 
er of  a  new  sect.  The  place  which  he  made  choice 
of  for  his  school  was  called  the  PaeiU  {UotKiXii  Zmod), 
or  Painted  Porch ;  a  public  portico,  so  called  from 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  and  other  eminent  mas- 
ters, with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  being 
the  ntost  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Zroa,  the  Porch.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Slotcs, 
i.  e.,  the  men  of  the  Porch.  Zeno  excelled  in  that 
kind  of  subtle  reasoning  which  was  then  popular.  At 
the  same  time,  he  taught  a  strict  system  of  moral  doc- 
trinoi  and  eihibtted  a  pletsmg  picture  of  noni  dis- 


oipline  in  his  own  Hfo.    The  Stole  eeetyin  foet, wee  % 
branch  of  the  Cynic,  and,  as  far  as  reepected  morale* 
differed  from  it  more  in  words  than  in  reality.     Its 
founder,  while  he  avoided  the  singularitiee  of  the  Cyn* 
ics,  retained  the  spirit  of  their  moral  doctrine :  at  the 
same  time,  horn  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  teneU 
of  other  mastera»  he  framed  a  new  system  of  specula- 
tive philosophy.     It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  obtained  the  applause  and  affection  of  Bumer« 
ous  followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
great    Antigonus  Gronatas,  king  of  Macedon,  while 
he  was  resident  at  Athens,  attended  his  leetures,  and, 
upon  his  return,  earnestly  invited  him  to  hie  court 
He  possessed  so  large  &  share  of  esteem  among  the 
Athenians,  that,  on  account  of  his  approved  integrity^ 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  hie  h»ods. 
They  also  honoorsd  him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  • 
statue  of  brass.    Among  his  countrymen,  the  iohab- 
itante  of  Cyprua,  and  with  the  Sidonians,  from  whom 
bis  family  was  derived,  he  was  likewise  highly  esteeok^ 
ed.    In  his  person  Zeno  was  tall  and  slender ;  hie 
aspect  was  aevere,  and  his  brow  contracted.    His  con- 
sftitotion  was  feeble,  but  he  preserved  his  health  by 
great  ahetemiousnees.    The  supplies  of  his  table  ooo- 
sieted  of  figs,  Inead,  and  honey;    notwithstanding 
which,  he  was  frequently  hononred  with  the  company 
of  great  men.     He  paid  more  attention  to  neatneae 
and  decorum  in  his  personal  eppeamnce  than  the  Cyn<^ 
ic  philosophers.    In  his  ^dress,  indeed,  he  was  plain, 
ana  in  his  ezpenees  frugal ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  external  mag- 
nificence.    He  showed  aa  much  respect  to  the  poof 
ae  to  the  rich,  and  conversed  freely  with  persons  of 
the  meaneet  occupations.     He  hsd  only  one  servant, 
or,  according  to  Seneca,  none.     Although  Zeno's  so- 
briety and  continence  were  even  proverbial,  he  was 
not  without  enemies.    Among  his  contemporaries,  sev- 
eral philosophers  of  great  ability  and  eloquence  em- 
ployed their  talenta  against  him.    Arcesilaus  and  Gar- 
neades,  the  founders  of  the  Middle  Academy,  were  hie 
profeaeed  opponents.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  found  another  powerful  antagonist  in  Epicurus, 
whose  temper  and  doctrinee  were  alike  inimical  to  the 
severe  gravity  and  philoeopbical  pride  of  the  Stoie 
sect.    Hence  mutual  invectives  passed  between  the 
Stoics  and  other  aects,  to  which  little  credit  is  due. 
{Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  EpiatruM.)    Zeno 
Hved  to  the  extreme  age  of  98,  and  at  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident,  put  an  end  to  his  life.    As  he 
was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  in 
the  fall  broke  one  of  his  fingers.    He  was  so  affected, 
upon  this,  with  a  consciousness  of  infirmity,  that, 
striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed, 'Ep!;(<yiai,  n  fi"  a^ici 
*^I  am  coming,  tokj^  callest  tknu  me  ?"  and  immedi- 
ately went  hoine  and  strsngled  himself.    He  died  B.C. 
264.    The  Athenians,  at  the  request  of  Antigonn% 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  CMamicoe. 
From  the  particulars  that  have  been  related  concern- 
ing Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  kind 
of  influence  hie  circumsUncee  and  character  must 
have  had  upon  his  philosophical  svstem.    If  his  doo- 
trinee  be  diligently  compared  with  the  hiatoiy  of  his 
life,  it  will  appear  that,  having  attended  upon  many 
eminent  preceptors,  and  been  intimately  conversant 
with  their  opinions,  he  eompiled  out  of  their  variooe 
teneta  a  heterogeneous  system,  on  the  credit  of  which 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  a  founder  of  a  new 
sect.    When^  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  school,  to  deeert  the  philosophy  of  Pythegorae 
and  Plato,  in  whieh  be  had  been  perfectly  instructed 
by  Xenocratee  and  Polemo,.  it  became  necessary  ei- 
ther to  invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  en  air 
of  novelty  to  old  systems  by  the  introduction  of  new 
terms  and  definiUona.    Of  these  two  undertakings, 
Zeno  prudently  made  choiee  of  the  easier.    Ciceio 
seys  concaming  him,  that  he  htd  little  reason  for  d%> 
uigiiizea  oy  v_j  ^JIjQiJ^  lv. 
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•ertitig  his  mtttert,  espaeiAlly  those  of  the  Platonic 
echool,  and  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of 
new  opinions  as  of  new  terms.  That  this  was  the 
real  character  of  the  Porch  will  folly  appear  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  clear  and  accurate  comparison 
which  Cicero  has  drawn  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics,  in  his  Academ- 
ic Questions.  As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynic 
sect,  to  which  Zeno  adhered  to  the  last,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  transfecred  it  almost  without  alloy 
into  his  own  school  In  morals,  the  principal  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Cynics  and  the  Stcncs  was,  that 
the  former  disdained  the  cnltivation  of  nature,  the 
latter  affected  to  rise  above  it.  On  the  subject  of 
physics,  Zeno  received  his  doctrine  from  Pythagoras 
and  Heraclitos  through  the  channel  of  the  Platonic 
school,  as  will  fully  sppear  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  their  respective  systems.  The  moral  part  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy  partook  of  the  defects  of  its 
origin.  It  may  as  justly  be  objected  against  the  Sto- 
ics as  the  Cynics,  that  they  assumed  an  artificial  se- 
verity of  manners  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above  the 
condition  of  man.  Their  doctrine  of  moral  wisdom 
WIS  an  ostentatious  display  of  words,  in  which  lit- 
tle regard  was  paid  to  nature  and  reason.  It  professed 
to  raise  human  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown ;  but  its  real  effect  was  merely  to  amuse  the 
ear  and  captivate  the  fancy  with  fictions  that  can  never 
be  realized.  The  Stoical  doctrine  concerning  nature 
is  as  follows:  according  to  Zeno  and  his  followers, 
there  existed  from  eternity  a  dark  and  confused  chaos, 
in  which  were  contained  the  first  principles  of  all  fu- 
ture beings.  This  chaos  being  at  length  arranged, 
and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  became  the  worid 
as  it  now  subsists.  The  world,  or  nature,  is  that 
whole  which  comprehends  all  things,  and  of  which  all 
things  are  parts  and  members.  The  universe,  though 
one  whole,  contains  two  principles,  distinct  from  ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.  The  passive 
principle  is  pore  matter  without  qualities ;  the  active 
principle  is  reaaon,  or  God.  This  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  nature.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato,  which  derives  the  human  mind  from  the 
soul  of  the  world,  has  a  tendency  towards  enthusiasm, 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, which  supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return  into, 
the  divine  nature.  As  reaards  a  divine  providence,  if 
we  compare,  the  ^ular  language  of  the  Stoics  upon 
this  head  with  their  general  system,  and  explain  the 
former  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  agency  of  deity  is,  according  to 
them,  nothing  more  than  the  active  motion  of  a  celes- 
tial ether,  or  fire,  possessed  of  mtelligence,  which  at 
first  gave  form  to  tlie  shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter, 
and  being  always  essentially  united  to  the  visible  worid, 
by  the  same  necessary  sj^eney,  preserves  its  order  and 
harmony.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  is  only  an- 
other name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which 
Ood  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists  of 
both,  is  immutably  subject.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  upon  which  Seneca  has 
written  with  so  much  elegance,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Christian  doctrine ;  for,  according  to  the 
Stoice,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  ^  voluntary  ap- 
pointment of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  but  by  the  law 
of  fate ;  and  are  not  renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
better  and  happier  condition,  but  drawiuback  into  their 
former  state  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Accordingly, 
Seneca  says,  **This  restoration  many  would  reject, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  Ufa  is  accompanied 
with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  eventa.*'  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  depenus  the  whole  Stoic  doctrine  of 
moral$.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  principal  part  of 
nature,  by  whose  energy  all  bodies  are  formed,  moved, 
•ad  arranged,  and  homan  teaMm  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
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Divinity,  it  was  their  fimdamentU  doctrine  la  ethics, 
that,  in  human  life,  one  ultimate  end  ought  for  ita  ovo 
sake  to  be  pursued ;  and  that  this  end  is  to  live  agres- 
ably  to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  sf 
fate  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  to  the  reason 
of  that  divine  and  celestial  fire  which  animates  all 
things.  Since  man  is  himself  a  microcosm,  composed, 
like  the  worid,  of  matter  and  a  rational  principle,  it 
becomes  him  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and 
to  accommodate  all  hia  aesires  and  poisuits  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  nature.  Thus,  to  live  aecord- 
ing  to  nature,  as  the  Stoics  teach,  is  virtue,  and  virtoc 
is  itaelf  happiness ;  for  the  supreme  good  is  to  life 
acGordinff  to  a  just  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  cnoosing  that  which  is  itaelf  eligible,  and  le- 
jecting  the  contrary.  Every  man,  having  within  him- 
self a  capacity  of  discerning  and  foUowii^  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a 
divinity  to  himself.  Wisdom  consista  in  distinguish- 
ing good  from  evil.  Good  is  that  which  produces  hap- 
piness according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being. 
Since  those  things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  be- 
coming and  virtuous,  and  virtue,  which  is  sested  ia 
the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  bappineM,  extanal 
things  contribute  nothing  towards  happiness,  snd, 
therefore,  are  not  in  themselvee  good.  Tne  wim  man 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  ex- 
ternal eojoymento  as  means  and  inatrumenta  of  ?i^ 
tue ;  for,  in  every  condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  pos* 
session  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature.  Paia, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  Tbs 
wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  toiture.  All 
external  things  are  indifferent,  smce  they  cannot  af- 
fect the  happiness  of  man.  Every  viitne  being  a 
conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  dcTiatimi  fima 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.  One  act  of  benefi- 
cence or  justice  is  not  more  truly  so  than  another ;  one 
fraud  is  not  more  a  fraud  than  another ;  therefine 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  easential  nature  «f  moral 
actions,  except  that  some  are  vicious  and  others  vixts- 
ons.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Horace  ridicules  in 
the  4th  satire,  1st  book.  The  Stoice  advanced  many 
extravagant  assertions  concerning  their  wise  man ;  for 
example,  that  he  feels  neither  pam  nor  pleasure ;  that 
he  exercisee  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  from  foulta ;  thai 
he  is  divine ;  that  he  does  all  thinga  well ;  that  hs 
alone  is  great,  noble,  ingenuous ;  that  he  is  a  prophet, 
a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vaunt-  . 
ings  an  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.  In  order  ta 
understand  all  thia,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  theSio- 
ics  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  bat 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  ioaage  of 
perfection,  towards  which  every  man  abould  continn- 
ally  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  notione  which  are  to 
be  found  in  their  writmgs  on  this  subject  may  be  re- 
ferred to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency 
of  virtue  to  l^ppiness,  and  the  consequent  indiffer- 
ence of  all  external  cireomstanees.  The  sum  of 
man's  duty,  according  to  the  Stoics,  with  respect  u> 
himself,  is  to  subdue  his  passions  of  joy  and  soirow, 
hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity.  He  who  ie»  io  this  re* 
spect,  perfectly  master  of  himself,  is  a  wiae  man; 
and,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  a  etate  of  apathy, 
we  advance  towards  perfection.  A  wise  man,  mors- 
over,  may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life 
whenever  he  finds  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life 
and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture indifferent,  hot  also  because  life  may  be  less  con- 
sistent with  virtue  than  death.  Concemiog  the  whole 
moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be  remarked,  that, 
although  deserving  of  high  encomium  for  the  purity, 
extent,  snd  variety  of  its  doctrines,  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  many  select  passa^  of  the 
Stoic  writings,  it  appean  exceedingly  brilliant,  it  is 
nevertheless  founded  in  false  notions  of  nature  and  of 
man,  and  ia  raiasd  to  a  degi«e  of  refinement  which  is 
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txtft^gtnt  tnd  iinfMrtetktble.  The  piety  which  it 
tmche*  is  nothing  more  Ihtti  a  quiet  eebmieBion  to  ir- 
lesJMible  fkte ;  the  self^commaiKl  which  it  er^oine  ai>- 
nihilatee  the  beet  affecliotM  of  the  haiiian  heart ;  the 
indalgence  which  it  grants  to  seicide  is  inconsistent, 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  piety,  bat  even 
with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of  Stoical 
perfiKtioB  ;  and  even  its  moral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
ie  tinetned  with  the  fancifo!  principle,  which  lay  at  the 
feondation  of  Uie  whole  Stoical  system,  that  eveiy 
being  is  a  portion  of  one  great  whole,  ftom  which  it 
woud  be  nnnatoral  and  impioas  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion. {EnfiMa  HUtory  of  PkUotofhy,  vol.  1,  p.  816, 
99qq,y-\l.  A  philosopfeier,  a  native  of  Taisns,  or,  ac- 
cording lo  some,  of  Sidon,  and  the  immediate  soeceo- 
■or  of  Chrysippns  in  the  Stoic  echool.  He  does  not 
appesr  to  have  receded  in  anv  respect  from  the  Stoic 
tenets,  except  that  he  withheld  his  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  oon6agration.  (Diog,  Laert.^  7,  88. 
^BM9a.j  Prop.  E9.,  16, 18.)— III.  A  nhiloeopher  of 
£lea,  called  the  Eleatic,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ze- 
no  the  Stoic.  He  flonrished  about  444  B.C.  Zeno 
wae  a  sealoos  friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  celebrated 
for  his  eonrageons  and  sneeessful  opposition  to  tyrants ; 
hot  the  inconsistency  of  the  stories  related  by  different 
writeie  concerning  him  In  a  great  measare  destroys 
their  credit.— The  invention  of  the  dialectic  art  has 
been  improperly  ascribed  to  him ;  but  there  can  be  no 
de<abt  that  this  philosopher,  and  other  metaph)rsical 
disputants  in  the  Eleatic  seat,  employed  much  inge- 

nand  subtlety  in  exhibiting  examples  of  most  of 
»^cal  arts  which  were  afMrwaid  reduced  to  rule 
by  Anstotle  and  others.  According  to  Aristotle,  Ze- 
no of  Elea  tauffht  that  nothing  can  be  prodnced  either 
from  that  which  is  similar  or  dissimilar ;  that  there  is 
only  one  being,  and  that  is  God ;  that  this  being  is 
eternal,  bomogeneons,  and  spherical,  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  neither  quiescent  nor  moveable ;  that  there 
ere  many  worlds ;  that  there  is  in  nature  no  vaenum, 
«dce.  If  Seneca's  account  of  this  philosopher  deeerves 
credit,  he  reached  tile  highest  point  of  sceptioism,  and 
denied  the  real  existence  of  external  objects.  (Seiu 
COS,  Bp.,  68.— jJft^KeU,  Hi$L  P/kOot.,  vol.  1,  p.  418, 

•ey.) 

ZcwoeiA,  a  celebrated  prioeess,  wife  of  Odenatos, 
and  after  his  death  queen  of  Pelmyrs.  {Vid.  Odena- 
ttts,  and  Pelmyra.)  With  equal  talents  for  jurispro- 
denoe  and  finance,  dioroughly  skilled  in  the  arte  and 
duties  of  government,  and  adapting  severity  and  olem- 
eney  vrith  nice  discernment  to  the  exigency  of  the 
circnmetaBoee,  her  agile  and  elastic  frame  enuiled  her 
to  direct  and  share  the  labours  and  enterprises  of  war. 
Disdaming  the  female  titter,  she  was  continually  on 
horsebeck,  and  could  even  keep  pace  en  foot  with  the 
maMh  of  her  eoldiery.  Hist<«y  has  preserved  soqe 
Mminiseences  of  her  personal  appeerance,  her  diess, 
and  her  habits,  which  represent  tins  appuei 


appuent  amaxon 
•e  a  woman  of  the  most  engaging  beauty,  gifted  vrith 
^  veieaCile  graces  of  a  court,  and  accomplished  in 
liteiaty  endowmente.  In  eomplexiott  a  btanetto,  her 
teeth  were  of  a  peariy  whiteness,  and  her  eyes  black 
and  sparkling ;  her  mien  was  animated,  and  her  voice 
dear  and  powerfal.  With  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
wearing  a  purple  mantle  fringed  with  ffcma  and  elasp> 
cd  with  a  buckle  at  tiie  waist,  so  ss  toleave  one  of  her 
anis  bare  to  the  shoulder,  she  presented  hersrif  at  the 
ecoDcil  ol  war ;  and  aibctfaig,  from  the  policy  of  her 
ccontry,  a  regal  pomp,  she  was  woiebipped  with  Per- 
eian  prostiatioo.  Pure  in  her  manners  te  the  ntmoet 
refinement  of  delicacy,  and  temperate  in  her  habita, 
ahc  would  neveithelees  challenge  m  their  cope  her 
Persian  and  Armenian  guests,  and  retire  the  victor 


without  ebriety.  Chiefly  versed  in  the  languagee  of 
Syria  and  E^pt,  her  modeety  restrained  her  ftom 
eoavcfiing  fieeiy  in  Latin ;  but  she  had  read  the  Ro* 
vvuk  hictsiy  in  Qieek,  was  binelf  in  •kagiDt  histori- 


an, and  bed  compiled  the  Amiak  of  AlenndiM  and 
the  East.  Her  authority  was  acknowledged  by  a  larse 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Anrelian  succeeded  te  the 
empire.  Envious  of  her  power,  and  determined  te 
dispossess  her  of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  compre* 
bended  in  her  dominions,  he  marched  at  the  heed  of  a 
powerful  army  to  Asia.  Havmg  defeated  the  queen's 
general  near  Antioch,  he  compelled  her  te  retreat  te 
Emesa.  Under  the  walls  of  this  city  another  engage- 
ment  was  fought,  in  whidi  the  emperor  was  again  vic- 
torious. The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determmed  te 
support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and,  on  ma- 
king his  approachee  te  the  walls,  found  them  mounted 
in  every  part  with  mural  engines,  which  plied  the  be- 
siegers with  stance,  darts,  and  missile  fires.  To  the 
summons  for  a  sunender  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  her  life  being  spared,  Zenobia  replied 
in  a  proud  and  spirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  her 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longtnus.  Her  bopee  of 
victory  eoon  venished  ;  and,  tlwugh  she  haiaesed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  salliee  from  hei 
walls  and  the  working  of  her  military  engines,  she  de» 
spaired  of  soccees  when  she  heard  thst  the  armiee 
which  were  marchinff  to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Per- 
sia, and  the  East  had  either  been  intercepted  or  gain- 
ed over  by  the  foe.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the 
night  on  her  dromedaries,  but  was  overteken  by  the 
Roman  hone  while  attempting  te  cross  the  Eophntes, 
and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
tried  before  a  tribunal  at  Emesa,  Aurelian  hnnself 
pesiding.  The  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death ; 
but  she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former  fame^ 
ssved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the  blame  on  hoc 
counsellors,  especiallv  on  Longjinos,  who  was,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  death.  Zenobia  was  csrried  to  Rome, 
te  grace  the  emperor's  triumph,  and  was  led  along  ia 
chains  of  gold.  She  ie  said  to  have  almost  sunk  b^ 
neath  the  weight  of  jewels  with  which  she  wae  adonH 
ed  on  that  occssion.  She  wae  treeted  with  ^reat  hu- 
manity, and  Aurelian  gave  her  kige  posseesione  near 
Tibur,  where  she  wss  permitted  te  pass  the  remain- 
der of  her  daya.  Her  two  eons  afterward  aBarried  into 
distinguished  fswilies  at  Rome.  (Has.  FoptfC.,  Ftf. 
Awrel.'^Tra,  PoUio,  Trigint.  7ymfm,^Vk,  Ife- 
reiiMAyi.) 

ZsNODOKus,  a  stetearv*  whose  native  country  ie  wi- 
eertein.  He  exercised  his  art  in  Cisalpine  GauU  end 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pliny  epeake 
of  a  Mercury  of  his,  snd  auo  of  a  colosssl  stetue  of 
Nero,  afterward  dedicated  to  the  eun  on  the  downfott 
of  that  emperor.  (Tkiirsck,  fpodk.  8,  iidnctf.  108. 
SaUf,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  e.) 

ZbfhtbIvm,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Orscia,  mi 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  fower  extremitv  of  Bnittiumt 
whence  the  Loerisne  derived  the  appeJlatioo  of  Epi* 
xephyrii.  It  is  now  Ctipo  di  Bruztamo,  {Stniof 
868.)— II.  A  promontory  on  the  weetem  coest  of  th* 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  dosing  the  Bay  of  Bdfo  te  ths 
west.    (Stnk.fm.) 

ZiPBt BUS,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  Astraus  and 
Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favotmu  of  the  Latins.  He 
had  a  aon  named  Carpoe  (Kcwndp,  fntU)  by  one  of 
the  Seasons.  (Sere.  cdr«'^.,£e2(;!^.,  6, 48.)  Zepby* 
ms  is  deecribed  by  Homer  as  a  strong-blowiiig  wind; 
but  he  was  afterwaid  resavded  aa  {[cotle  and  soft* 
breathing.  In  the  days  of  Hemer,  the  idea  of  darknese 
was  also  aeeociated  with  the  vHsum  regions  of  thn- 
id  heimp  the  wind  Zephyros  derived  ite  nsn» 
Cdfoff  "  diwkneu,*'  **  giiom.**  In  a  succeeding 
age,  when  the  west  wnd  began  te  be  rsgarded  an 
genial  in  ite  influence  both  on  Bun  end  all  nature,  th» 
name  was  considered  as^^syimnymons  with  juffdjpof^ 
A/e-Asomr.  (fTseiod,  Tkugr^  877. ->Fwyi2,  JBi^ 
1,  lafiv^-Osid,  UhL,  1,  84;  l6,700^-*Praperim9, 1, 
18.  84,  dM.) 

ZiTM,  Baoo  of  Becia%  king  of  Thrace,  and  Qrid^ 
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yki  who  MeoiaptmdL  tbo  Aimaato  to  Gokhii  along 
with  his  broUictr  CaUm.  In  Bithynia,  the  two  broth- 
en,  who  are  repraaeeted  with  winsa,  delirered  Phio- 
eQs  from  the  peraecotien  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove 
theae  moDaiera  aa  fai  as  the  iaUnda  called  Stfophadea. 
iVid,  Strophadea,  and  HiT^im.'^ApoUod.,  1, 9 ;  3, 15. 
^^ygin.,  fab.,  14.— Omi,  Mu.,  6,  716.— P«M«a»., 
3*  16.) 

ZaTHua,  a  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  brother  to 
ArophioD.    (Vid.  Amphion.) 

ZaoaiB  or  Zkugitana,  a  diatrict  of  Africa  in  which 
Carthage  was  aitiiatad.  It  extended  from  the  river 
Tuaca  to  the  Hermoan  promeotory,  and  from  the 
coaat  to  the  mountains  that  aeparated  ii  from  Bysaci- 
nm.    (/nU,  JUmL,  14^  6.— Ptift.,  5,  4.) 

Zbdoma,  or  the  Bridge,  the  name  of  the  principal 
paaaage  of  the  river  Euphratea,  aouthweat  of  Edeaaa. 
Ao  ancient  fortresa  by  which  it  waa  commanded  ia 
atill  called  MoumrCtUa,  m  the  Roman  Caatle ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  on  the  oppoaiie  abore  there 
ia  a  place  called  Zeugme,  (P/m.,  6,  24.— CNr/.,  3, 
7.— Tacil.,  Ann.,  12,  12.) 

Zbqs,  the  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks. 
(Ktd.  remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zbozis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Heraclea,  in 
Magna  Grwcia,  and  who  flourished  about  B.C.  400. 
{PUn.,  85,  9,  ^.^JBUan,  V.  H.,  4,  12— Hare^outn, 
ad  Plm ,  2.  c— ^%,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  130,  not.)  He 
aiudied  ander  either  Demophilus  or  Neaeaa,  artiata  re- 
specting whom  nothing  ia  known  but  thai  one  of  them 
waa  his  master.  Soon,  however,  he  far  outstripped 
bis  instructer,  aa  Apollodorua  intimated  in  verses  ax- 
preaaive  of  his  indignation  that  Zeoxia  ahould  have 
moulded  to  his  own  use  all  previous  inventions,  and 
atolen  the  gracea  of  the  beat  masters ;  thus  paying  a 
high  though  involuntary  compliment  to  his  gifted  rival. 
Apollodorua  having  first  practised  chiaro-osooro,  could 
not  endure  that  his  glory  ahould  be  eclipsed  by  a 
younger  artiat,  who  availed  himself  of  his  improve- 
menta  to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  Zeux^ 
ia  aeema  to  have  rapidly  riaen  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  Greece,  and  acquired  by  the  exerciae  of  his 
art,  not  only  renown,  but  riches.  Of  the  latter  ad- 
vantage he  waa  more  vain  than  became  a  man  of  ex- 
alted genius.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games 
attired  in  a  mantle  on  which  hia  name  waa  embroidered 
in  lettera  of  gold,  a  piece  of  moat  absurd  display  in 
one  whose  name  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  hearts 
and  imaginationa  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  avarice  ;  or,  at  least,  this  paasion,  if  it  existed, 
was  subservient  to  his  pride ;  for«  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  hia  fame,  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive money  for  hia  pictures,  but  made  presents  of 
them,  because  he  regarded  them  aa  above  all  peconi- 
ary  value.  In  the  earlier  pari  of  hia  career  he  waa 
accuatomed,  however,  to  exhibit  hia  productions  for 
Money,  especially  hia  moat  celebrated  painting  of  Hel- 
en. The  truth  seeros  to  have  been,  that  the  ruling  paa* 
•ion  of  Zeuxis  was  the  love  of  pomp,  an  ever-reatless 
vaaity,  a  constant  deaire  and  craving  after  every  kind 
of  diatinction. — Very  little  ia  known  reapecting  the 
oventa  of  the  life  of  thia  celebrated  painter.  He  waa 
DOt  only  apeceaaful  in  aecuring  wealth  and  the  applauae 
of  the  multitude,  but  waa  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ahip  of  Archelaiia,  king  of  Macedon.  For  the  palace 
of  thia  monarch  he  executed  numeroua  pictorea.  Ci- 
eeiD  informa  ua,  that  the  inhabitanu  «f  Crotona  pi»» 
vailed  on  Zeuxia  to  come  to  their  city,  and  to  paiat 
there  a  number  of  niecea,  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  the  temple  of  Juno,  for  which  he  waa  to  receive 
a  luge  and  atipulated  aum.  On  hia  arrival,  he  in- 
ffunnA  them  that  he  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  aatiafied,  becauae  he 
waa  regarded  aa  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  delineation 
U  women.  He  accoxdinffly  deaised  to  aee  the  most 
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hetotifal  majdena  m  the  city,  and,  hiving  ariartad  five 
of  the  faireat,  copied  all  that  waa  moat  beantiftil  aad 

Sirfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus  completed  hia 
elen.  Pliny,  in  hia  relation  of  the  aame  eircaoh 
stonce,  omiu  to  give  the  particular  subject  of  the 
painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  and 
atates  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the  people 
of  Crotona,  but  tfaoae  of  Agrigentum,  for  whom,  be 
aaya,  the  piece  was  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by 
them  to  the  goddess.  This  great  artist,  on  aeveral 
occaaions,  painted  pictorea  for  cities  and  states.  He 
gave  hia  Alcmena,  representing  Hercules  atiangliBg 
the  aerpenta  in  hia  cradle,  in  the  sight  of  his  paients, 
to  the  Agrigentines,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  to  hia  patron 
Archelaiia  of  Macedon.  The  most  celebrated  of  iha 
picturea  of  Zeuxis,  besides  the  Helen  and  the  Alcm^ 
na,  were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Pliny  aaaurea  us  that 
not  only  form,  but  character,  waa  vividly  expreeaed;  a 
repreaentation  of  Jupiter  aeated  on  hia  throne,  with 
all  the  gods  around  doing  him  homage ;  a  Manyas 
bound  to  a  tree,  which  waa  preserved  at  Rome ;  and 
a  wrestler,  beneath  which  was  inscribed  a  verae,  to  the 
efiect  that  it  waa  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate  its  ex- 
cellence. Lucian  has  left  us  an  admirable  descriptiott 
of  another  painting  of  hia,  representing  the  Centaun, 
in  which  he  particularly  applauda  ihe  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  liarmony  of  the  colouring,  the  aouness  of 
the  blendinff  shadea,  and  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
portiona.  He  left  many  draughts  in  a  aingU  colour 
on  white.  Plioy  cenaurea  him  for  the  too  great  sise 
of  the  heada  and  joints,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  figures.  Aristotle  eomplaina  that  he  was  a 
painter  of  forma  rather  than  of  manneie,  which  aeena 
contrary  to  the  eulogium  passed  by  Pliny  on  the 
representation  of  Penelope.^- The  story  respecting 
the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Pairhaaiaa  haa  been 
frequently  related.  It  ia  said  that  the  former  paint* 
ed  a  cloatei  of  gcapes  with  auch  perfect  skill  that 
the  birda  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Elated  with  so 
unequivocal  a  teatimony  of  hia  excellence,  be  called 
to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain,  which  he  sop- 
posed  concealed  hia  work»  anticipating  a  certain  tri> 
umph.  Now,  however,  he  found  himael/  entrapped, 
for  what  he  look  for  a  curtain  was  only  a  painting  of 
one  by  Parrhaaius ;  upon  which  he  ingennonaly  con- 
feaaed  himself  defeated,  aince  he  had  only  deceived 
birds,  but  hia  antagonist  had  beguiled  the  aensas  of  an 
experienced  artist.  Another  atory  ia  related  of  a  aimi* 
lar  kind,  in  which  he  overcame  himaelf,  or,  rather,  one 
part  of  hia  work  waa  shown  io  have  excelled  at  theax* 
penso  of  the  other.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a  baaket  ef 
grapea,  to  which  the  birda  aa  before  reaorted ;  on  which 
he  acknowledged  that  the  hoy  could  not  be  well  painted, 
since,  had  the  aimilitude  been  in  both  caaea  equal,  the 
bifds  would  have  been  detened  from  appreacbino; 
From  theae  stories,  if  they  may  be  credited,  it  would 
appear  that  Zeoxia  excelled  more  in  depicting  fruit  than 
in  painting  the  human  form.  If  thia  were  the  caae^  it  ia 
strange  that  all  boa  greater  efforts,  of  whioh  any  ae- 
counta  have  reached  ua,  were  portraita,  or  ^[lovpa  of 
men  or  deitiea.  The  readineae  which  Zeoxia  has,  in 
theae  inatancea,  been  repreaented  aa  manUeating  to  ac- 
knowledge hia  weakneaa,  ia  acaicely  conaiatent  with  the 
uaual  tenour  of  hia  apirit.  At  all  evaota,  the  vicierf 
of  Parrhaaius  proved  very  little  reapecting  the  merit  of 
the  two  artiata.  The  man  who  could  repreaent  a  cui* 
Uin  to  perfection  would  not  neceaaarily  be  the  meat- 
eat  painter  in  Greece.  Even  were  exactneea  m  imi- 
tation the  aole  excellence  in  the  picture,  regard  moat 
be  had  to  the  caat  of  the  objecta  imitated,  in  refareoce 
to  the  ekill  of  the  artiata  by  whom  they  were  chaaan. 
*-Zenxia  ia  aaid  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  finiah  bis 
chief  productiona,  observing,  when  reproached  for  hie 
alowneaa,  that  he  waa  painting  for  eternity.— Festoa 
relatea  that  Zeuxia  died  with  laughter  at  the  nictoie 
of  an  old  woB»an  which  he  himaelf  had  paintad.    8o 
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a  circamstance,  howeyer,  woqM  surely 
have  been  afiaded  to  by  some  other  writer,  bad  it  been 
true.  There  seems  sood  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
it  fictitious.  {Encyelop,  Metropol.,  diy.  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
406.  9eqg.) 

ZoiLos,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  rec#ived  the 
name  of  Homeronuutix^  or  the  chastiser  of  Homer, 
and  also  on  the  productions  of  Plato  and  other  writers, 
^lian  {V.  H.^llflO)  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
tare  of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  all  this,  however,  there  is  very  probably  much  of 
exaggeration.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Ep.  ad 
Pomp.)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
he  ranks  him,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  censured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
sire for  the  truth.  The  age  of  Zoilus  is  uncertain. 
Vitruvius  (Praf.,  ad  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  followed  by  Vossius. 
Reinesius,  however  {Var.  Lect.,  d,  2),  and  lonsius 
{d6  Script.  HitL  Phil.,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause Zfoilus  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
rates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
the  remarks  of  Perizonius  on  this  subject,  ad  JElian,, 
V.  if.,  /.  e.)  Some  say  that  Zoilus  was  stoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  waa  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.  According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
his  invectives  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
snd  was  thrown  from  a  rock  ht  his  offence.  {JSlianf 
V,  //.,  /.  e.—Longin.,  9.  4.) 

Zona,  or  Zonk,  a  city  on  the  iCgean  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (7,  59)  and  by  HecatsBus  (ap. 
SUph.  Byz.),  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  his  strains 
drew  after  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tenanted  them.     (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  1,  28.) 

ZoNARAS,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.  He  held  the  oflfices 
originally  of  Grand  Dungarius  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  sub- 
sequently to  A.D.  1118.  His  Annals,  or  Chronicle, 
extend  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
A.D.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  They  pos- 
sess a  double  interest :  for  more  ancient  times,  he  has 
availed  himself,  independently  of  Entropius  and  Dio 
Cassius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lost  to  us  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  witness.  Though  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
still  displayed  great  good  sense  in  adding  noising  of 
his  own  to  the  extracts  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
history,  except  what  miffht  serve  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.  There  results  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a  great  variety  of  style  in  his  work,  but  this  is 
easily  pardoned,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonaras 
had  not  indicated  with  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  he  drew  his  materials.  The  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.  This  work  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzsntine  Historians. — Zonaras 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
manner  of  Hesychius  and  Suidaa.    It  was  published 


by  Tittman,  in  1808,  at  ^e  Leipzig  pvess,  along  with 
the  lioxicon  of  Photius,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  two 
volumes  being  devoted  to  the  Lexicon  of  IZonsiaa. 
{Sch»ll,  Hisi.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  288.) 

ZopYRus,  a  Persisn,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hystaspis  by  a  strat- 
agem similar  to  that  by  which  Sextus  Tarquinius 
S lined  Gabii  for  bis  father.  (  Vid,  Tarquinius  III. — 
erod.,  3,  154,  segq.) 

ZoaoASTBR,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magian 
religion,  whose  era  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what  - 
points  his  doctrines  may  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obscure  and  diflicult  ques- 
tion. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred laws  which  he  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
caste.  Its  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachera  and  counsellors  of 
the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom  he  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginningof  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hys- 
ta8)>is.  This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  date. — ^The 
so-called  *'  Oracles  of  Zoroaster''*  have  been  frequently 

f>ublished.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very 
earned  and  able  remarks  of  Parisot,  Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  52,  p.  434,  seqq.,  and  also  Rhode,  die  halige  SagSf 
dec,  der  Baktrer,  Meder,  dec.,  p.  112,  seqq.) 

ZosiMus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  between  A.D.  430  and  591 .  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus down  to  his  own  time.  His  object  m  writing 
this  was  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dowufaU 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  ^e 
introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zosimus 
was  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  spesks  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
his  death  prevented.  A  certain  negligence  of  style, 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  a  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  have  been  that  of  Cel- 
larius,  8vo,  Jcfue,  1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
laps.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  is  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  Hist.,  Bonn,  1837, 8vo. 
— II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemistry  {XvfievTiK^, 
in  28  books.  The  Paris  and  Vienna  MSS.  contaio 
various  detsched  treatises  of  this  writer,  which  form- 
,ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produc- 
tion ;  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  and  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  silver,  dec.  There  exist  also 
five  other  works  of  this  same  writer,  such  m  **  On  the 
Art  of  making  Beer"  {rrepi  Coduv  iroi^oeuc),  dec.  Ad 
edition  of  this  last-mentioned  work  was  published  in 
1814,  by  Griiner,  Solisbae.,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Bib' 
Uogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  SaO.^SchoUt  Hist.  Lit.  €hr.,  vol.  7» 
p.  210.) 
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GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


Ths  metrological  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mtiis,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the  determination 
of  their  standards,  hsTe  been  regarded  with  interest 
by  those  corioits  in  antiquarian  researches.  While 
the  relations  of  the  Tarious  parts  of  each  system  ha^e 
been  satisfiMtority  ascertained,  the  values  which  have 
been  assigned  to  their  units,  whether  of  length,  capa- 
city, or  weight,  when  refened  to  those  of  modem 
times,  exhibit  considenble  discrepance.  This  may  not 
excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  these  Taloes 
have  been  deduced  from  observations,  made  with  dififer- 
ent  degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possessing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  perfection.  A  learned  professor  of  Stut- 
gud*  has  reviewed  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
these  inquiries  with  masterly  skill,  and  has  imparted 
to  his  investigations  a  precision  which  entitles  them  to 
reliance.  His  results  have  been  adopted,  and  his  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
conformity  with  his  plan,  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
possess  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  Roman 
standards  than  of  those  of  the  Qreeks,  which  furnish 
more  accurate  dau  for  the  estimate  of  both,  the  former 
will  be  first  treated  of. 

i   I.  ROMAN  MBISORBS  OF  LBNOTH. 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  derived 
their  measures  of  length  from  the  different  members 
of  the  human  body,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pes  was  divided  both  into  IS  unaa  and  16  iti- 
giH,  The  first  division,  by  which  it  was  recognised 
as  the  Mt  or  unit,  and  itsparts  expressed  by  tmcue, 
vnus  generally  adopted.  Thus,  when  anthers  make 
mention  of  ^«  uncialit,  they  understand  the  ^^  of  pes; 
thus,  also,  pes  dodrantaHs  means  |,  hessalis  f ,  jwin- 
eunqtudis  -^,  trierUaUs  },  quadranUdis  \,  and  sendunr 
cialis  -^  of  pes.  The  second  division,  into  16  digili, 
is  the  more  natural,  and  vna  principally  used  by  archi- 
tects and  land  surveyors ;  and,  though  it  latterly  came 
into  more  general  use,  is  seldom  found  in  the  speci- 
mens of  the  peSt  unaccompanied  by  the  first.  Palmus, 
the  palm,  or  the  width  of  the  hand,  is  the  iraXaurr^  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  invariably  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  fourth  of  pes ;  hut  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
ments on  Ezechiel  {cap.  40),  has  assumed  it  as  the 
three  fourths,  by  which  admeasurement  it  nearly  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  aKida/tn,  and  the  modem  Italian 
Palm.  Cubitus  is  sesqmpes  or  1)  pedts,  and  is  sel- 
dom met  with  except  when  it  is  used  in  translating 


F.  Worm.  His  determinations  are  given  in  tbe  old 
I  meesares,  weights,  &c.,  end  have  been  redaeed  to  tbe 
Boglisb  and  American  standards  by  a  compsrison  of  the**  Bfea- 
ual  des  Folds  el  Mesares"  of  M.  TsibA,  and  Mr.  Hassler's  able 
report  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  18SS.  Other  worin  have 
been  eonsulted,  of  which  msy  be  mentioned  those  of  Oreavee, 
Hooper,  snd  Arbothnot,  tbe  papers  of  Raper  in  tlw  Fbilosophl- 
cal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  SoeieCy  of  London  ftnr  tbe  years 
1700  and  1771,  and  tbe  proflrand  resort  of  FresUent  ' 
tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  Statee  in  18S1. 


t  Ses  Ills  ssotlon  on 
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the  Greek  fc^xvc  It  is  sometimes  improperly  con- 
founded with  Ulna.  Ulna  is  the  Greek  ipyvia  (**itc- 
ta  ulna  itird  ruv  &Xiv<Jv,id  est  a  braekHs;  praprie  est 
spatium  in  quantum  utraque  extenditur  manus." — Ser- 
vtitf  ad  Virg,t  Eel.,  8, 105.)  Pes  sestertiUss=%i  ped, 
is  rendered  by  Boediius  and  Frontiuus  gradus  or 
"  step,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  classical 
writer.  Passus  ( "  a  passis  pedibusl'*)  was  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  pedes.  Deeetnpeda  or  Pertica  (modem  Perch) 
was  employed  in  measuring  roads,  buildings,  lan^,  dec. 
Actus  ia  the  length  of  a  furrow,  or  the  distsnce  a  plough 
ia  sped  before  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlone : 
it  equalled  ISO  ped.  The  Itinerary  unit,  by  which  the 
Romans  assigned  the  length  of  their  own  roads,  was 
mHUare  {miue  patsiittm)==ftOOO  ped. ;  that  by  which 
they  expressed  the  valuation  of  maritime  diatanee,  or 
that  between  places  situated  in  Greece,  was  the  stikdir 
iMn^l26  jMW«t«=785  ped. ;  and  that  employed  in 
measoting  the  roads  of  the  Gaola  was  tbe  leuca  or 
^»^a  (whence  our  League  is  derived,  though  more  than 
double  in  valae)=l^  mttfiorta. 

4  8.  ROMAN  MBASITRIS  OF  BXfBMT. 

The  unit  of  extent  was  Jugerum  (nearly  f  of  our 
acre),  which  was  also  distributed  into  uncim :  Colu- 
mella describes  it  as  being  840  pedes  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth=88,800  pedes  qtiadrati ;  and,  conse- 
quently, ttiiaa=8400,  Sidliquus^Wi,  Sextula^^iOO^ 
and  iS^ruptt^m=lOO  ped.  quad. ;  which  last  is  evi- 
dently a  decempeda  quadrata.  These  were  used  by 
surveyors ;  but  those  more  commonly  mentioned  by 
writers  on  husbandry  were  C/nmt,  Actus,  JugenMi, 
Hercdium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus,  Ctima  is  a  square 
whose  side  is  60  ped.  {ColumsUa,  6,  1.)  Actus 
qttadratus  (**  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum  aratro,  cum 
impetu  justo.*^ — Plin.,  18, 3)  is  thus  explained  by  Col- 
umella :  **  Actus  quadratus  undique  fiiutur  pedibus 
180,  et  hoc  duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  quod 
erat  junetum,  nomsn  jugeri  usurpavit.^*  ( Co^iim.,  I. 
c.)  Actus  minimus  or  simplex  was  130  ped.  in  lenffth 
and  four  in  breadth.  Yarro  (JR.  R.,  1, 10)  thus  de- 
scribes the  Hercdium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus ;  "Bina 
Jugera,  qua  a  Bomulo  primum  dioisa  dicebantur  piri- 
Km,  quod  heredem  sequerentur,  hercdium  appeUarunt. 
Heredia  centum  centuria  dicta.  Hm  porro  quMuor 
centuria  conjuneta,  ui  sint  in  utramque  partem  Miut» 
appeUatur  in  agris  viritim  dvrisis  puUice  saltus.** 
Versus=:lO,aOOped.  quad,  answers  to  the  Greek  w?^ 
pov. 

^  8.  ROMIN   MBASURRS  OP   CAPACITT. 

1.  For  liquids.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadrantal  or  Amphora  (derived  from  the 
Greek  ii/i^pe6i:)t  being  a  cubic  vessel  each  of  whose 
sides  vms  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  according  to  an  old  de- 
cree of  the  people  preserved  by  Festus,  it  contained 
80  Ubeee  (Rotnta  pounds)  cf  wine.  ColnmeU*  fre* 
uigiiizea  oy  v-JJiiVX^v, 
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Siently  makes  caduw  synonymoas  with  it,  and  by  the 
reeks  it  was  called  Kepofiwv,  6fi^ivc%  ud  fierptfT^c 
ItoXucoc.  The  greatest  liquid  measure  was  the  Cu- 
leus  or  CuUeu9=20  amphora.  The  diyisions  of  the 
amphors  are  easily  inferred  from  the  plebiscitum  just 
mentioned,  and  from  the  following  passage  of  Volasios 
Mscianos:  ^^'QuadraaiUal^  quod,  nunc  pimque  ampho- 
ram  vocanif  habet  umat  2,  modioM  3,  temmodiM  6, 
congio*  8,  sextarios  48,  heminas  96,  quartarioa  192, 
eyathos  576.*'  The  Uma  was  so  called,  according; 
to  Varro,  '*  ab  urinando,  quod  in  aqua  hauriendd,  un- 
not,  hoc  est  mergiiur,  ui  urinator.**  Congius  was  the 
cube  of  half  a  pes ;  one  of  Vespasian's  is  still  extant, 
marked  with  the  letters  P.  X.,  which  denote  pondo 
decern,  ten  beinff  the  nmnber  of  pounds  it  contained  by 
law.  Congii  of  wine  or  oil  were  given  to  the  people  by 
the  emperors  and  chief  magistrates  on  holydays,  which 
ffifis  were  hence  called  eongiarii,  and  persons  frequent- 
Ty  derived  surnames  from  the  number  of  congii  of  wine 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  a  draught ;  hence 
Cicero's  son  was  called  Bicongius,  and  Novellus  Tor- 
quatiM,  a  Milanese,  Tricongius.     {Plin.,  14,  32.) 

Sesiarius  was  ^  of  the  congiuss=:2  Astni9MB=;4  quar- 
tens=12  eyaihi ;  hence  the  sextarius,  from  the  fact 
of  its  containing  12  cyatH,  was  regarded  as  the  «  or 
unit  of  liquid  measures,  and  its  uncuz  or  cyathi  were 
denominated,  according  to  their  numbers,  sexians, 
qwadi\ms,  dtc.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ancients, 
at  their  entertainments,  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
as  many  cyathi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  names  of 
their  mistresses.  {Martial,  Epijg.,  9,  93;  1,  72.) 
There  were  two  kinds  of  sextarO,  the  castrentis  and 
whicus,  the  former  being  double  of  the  latter,  or  com* 
mon  sextarius.  AeetaJmlum  was  half  the  quartarius, 
and  was  so  called,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  (to  whose 
h^vSa/^  it  corresponded),  from  aceium,  since  it  was 
first  used  for  holding  sauce  for  meat.  Ligitla  or  lin^ 
gula  at  first  simply  signified  a  spoon,  but  was  after- 
ward regarded  by  the  liatin  physicians  as  a  fourth  of 
the  cyathus ;  Pliny  and  Columella  make  cochlear  or 
eochUare  synonymous  with  it 

2.  For  things  dry.  The  unit  of  this  measure  was 
the  modms,  which  contained  two  semimodii,  and  was 
I  of  the  amphora,  as  is  apparent  from  the  passage  of 
Vdasius  M.ecianus  above  quoted.  The  remaining 
measures,  sextarius,  hemma,  <Stc.,  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  amphora  in  the  dry  as  in  the  liquid 
measure. 

^  4.  DBTBRMUfATlOK  OP  THI  BOKAN  MBA8DBM. 

The  measures  of  Length,  Extent,  and  Capacity  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  the  determination  of  their 
values  vrill  easily  be  deduoed  from  that  of  the  f€s. 
Various  measurements  have  been  made,  and  Tanous 
modes  of  investigation  been  pursued,  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  which,  from 
the  imperfection  of  instruments,  the  want  of  accuracy 
of  obaervation,  and  of  attention  paid  to  the  degree  of 
injury  which  the  specimens  examined  may  hare  suf- 
fered, differ  considerably  in  their  results.  We  shall 
gire  a  brief  account  of  most  of  these  obeervations,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  assign  to  each  its  proper  degree  of 
credence.  AU  that  bSs  served  as  a  means  of  calcula- 
ting the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  following  classes :  (a)  Specimens  of  Uie  pes 
found  on  tombstones,  {b)  Foot-rules,  (c)  Milestones. 
(<{)  Distances  of  plaees.  («)  CongiL  (/)  Dimeosions 
of  ancient  building  at  Rome. 

(a)  There  remam  four  celebrated  specimens  of  the 
Roman  foot  represented  on  tombstones,  which  have 
been  vespectively  named  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  JSbu- 
tian,  ana  Capponian  feet.  1.  The  Statilian  foot  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century  in  the  Vatican  Gar- 
dens at  Rome,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Statilius : 
though  in  a  state  of  good  preeervation,  it  is  of  clumsy 
woriunanship,  and  cacekMsly  subdivided,     Gfeayes 


found  it  .972  feet,  which  measurement,  however  accu- 
rately it  may  have  been  determined,  can  now  be  of 
little  use,  inasmuch  as  the  present  standard  foot  is 
greater  than  that  employed  by  him,  by  an  excess  not 
easily  ascertained,  though  it  has  been  estimated  by 
^P^'  ^^  TVT*  ^^^^  applied  as  a  correction,  woold 
give  the  Statilian  foot  .970056  ft.  Ao^ut,  sccordiag 
to  Raper,  found  it  .96996  ft.,  and  Revillas  .96979  ft. 
The  mean  value  of  the  Statilian  foot  deduced  from 
these  observations  is  then  11.639224  inch.— 2.  The 
Cossutian  foot  was  found  on  the  tombstons  of  Cn. 
Cossutius  (probably  the  same  with  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect mentioned  by  Vitruvius),  and  dug  up  about  the 
same  time  with  the  Statilian,  in  the  gardens  of  Angelo 
Colozzi,  from  whom  it  has  taken  the  name  of  Colotian; 
the  divisions  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  Greaves  found 
it  .967  ft.,  which,  corrected,  is  .965066  ft.— 3.  The 
^butian  foot  was  discovered  on  the  monument  of  M. 
iObutins,  in  the  Villa  Mattei ;  it  is  but  rudely  divided 
into  palmi,  and  its  mean  length  is  11.6483  nch.— 4. 
The  Capponian  foot  was  found  on  a  marble  without 
inscription  in  the  Via  Amelia,  and  presented  by  the 
Marquis  Capponi  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  when  it 
is  preserved  with  the  three  others.  Reviilaa  found  it 
1  h6S5  inch.  The  value  of  the  pes,  if  cpnsidered  u 
the  mean  of  these  four  feet,  is  11.623326  inch. 

(h)  From  the  fool-roles  we  might  expect  to  derives 
result  more  worthy  of  reUance,  since  they  were  coa- 
structed  for  the  direct  purpoee  of  measurement,  those 
on  the  marble  being  probably  intended  to  explain  the 
profession  of  the  maividQals  to  whose  memoiy  they 
were  erected.  The  foot-rules  were  bars  of  iron  or 
brass,  of  the  length  of  a  pes.  Those  most  celebreted 
are  the  three  discovered  by  Pottus,  equal  in  length,  of 
which  a  model,  cut  in  marble,  was  plsced  by  him  in 
the  Capitol,  whence  the  foot  has  been  etyled  the  Cap- 
itoline, and  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  tne 
Roman  foot  From  the  numerous  measniements  it 
has  undergone,  it  has  sensibly  increased,  so  that  its 
value  must  be  a8sumed==128.695  Par.  lis.,  its  origi- 
nal determination  by  Pcetus,  reduced  to  the  French 
standard  by  Wurm.  Now  the  Paris  line  being  (ac- 
cording to  the  mean  value  of  the  toises  of  Canivet  and 
Lenoir,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hassler)  equal  to  .007401829 
English  feet,  the  Capitoline  foot  equalled  .95258  feet. 
Besides  the  Petian,  other  foot-rules  remain,  not,  how- 
ever, celebrated ;  their  values  are  mostly  between  .967 
and  .97  ft. 

(c)  The  distances  between  the  milestones  might  fbr- 
nish  a  correct  determination  of  the  Roman  foot,  were 
it  not  that  none  are  now  standing  within  80  miles  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  none  to  be  much  relied  on  as 
having  be^  originally  measured  off  with  accuracy. 
Bianchinus,  however,  a  celebrated  Italian  philosopher 
and  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  dis- 
tances of  the  milestones  on  the  Appian  road,  deduced 
the  Roman  foot^ldO.6  Par.  lin.=l  1.60015  inch. 

{d)  The  measures  of  the  public  roads  recorded,  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table, 
can  be  of  little  assistance  in  our  inquiry,  smce  those 
records  not  only  omit  fractions,  whicn  must  have  ex- 
isted, but  are  frequently  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Besides,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  distances  are 
reckoned  from  the  market-places  or  from  the  gates ; 
and  an  error  of  half  a  mile*in  sixty,  being  equivalent 
to  an  error  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  no 
exact  value  of  the  Roman  foot  could  be  hence  derived, 
even  though  the  mensurations  of  Cassinj,  Riccioli,  and 
others  were  totally  unexceptionable. 

(«)  In  Use  description  of  the  measures  of  capacity, 
it  waa  stated  that  the  eoagios,  in  accordanee  with  a 
plebiscitum  (the  Silian  law),  contained  ten  Roman 
pounds  of  wine  or  water.  By  the  determination  of 
the  libra,  which  is  given  in  section  v.,  the  cosgias 
weighed  60405.9064  gis. ;  now  as  a  cubit  inch  of 
distilled  water,  at  masinraflOL  density^  we%ha  852.632 
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gn.,  tha  eoDgias  contaiiM  199.8769tl  cubic  iochta,  | 
and,  consequently,  its  side  is  6.8468  inch.  Bat  the 
side  of  the  conffius  was  half  the  Roman  foot ;  hence 
the  valae  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  deduced  from  the  con- 
gius,  is  11.6936  inch.  Though  this  nsolt  is  very 
near  the  correct  one,  much  reliamce  cannot  be  placed 
on  this  mode  of  arriving  at  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  ancient  wine  (80  libra  of  which  were 
conutned  in  the  congios)  being  unknown.  But^  as 
Rhemnios  Fannius  informs  us  that  the  ancients  ae- 
oovnted  no  difference  to  exist  in  the  specific  gravities 
of  wine  and  water,  we  have  considered  them  equal,  and 
supposed  distilled  water  of  maximum  donsity  to  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  them, 
which  was  very  probsbly  pure  rain-water.  There  re- 
main two  congii,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Vespasian  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Famesian ;  the 
other  is  preserved  at  Paris.  These  have  been  filled 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Patus,  Villalpandos,  Ao- 
sout,  and  others,  who  have  hence  souffht  to  determine 
the  libra  and  pes ;  but  the  results  of  their  experiments 
are  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  any  inferences 
drawn  from  them  objectionable. 

( /)  The  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
leads  to  the  most  satisfactoiy  conclusion,  consists  in 
the  Boeasurement  of  the  ancient  buildings  now  stsnd- 
ing  at  Rome  ;  and  though  many  have  ascertained  the 
length  of  some  single  psrts  of  them,  yet  no  one  has 
compsred  the  measures  of  the  principal  paru  with  so 
touch  assiduity  and  success  as  Mr.  Raper.  Havhig 
carefully  examined  the  work  entitled  "  Lss  Edifiees 
4mtiqtuM  de  Rame^^*  by  M.  Desgodets,  he  very  inge- 
niously deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  from 
65  dimensions=.97075  ft.  From  this  value  of  the 
pes,  which  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted  in  Oe^ 
many  and  France,  are  easily  deduced  all  the  measures 
of  length.  (See  Tables  1.  iind  II.)  The  jugerum 
being  28800  ped,  qnad.,  equals  27139  sq.  a.:s2  roods, 
19  poles,  and  187  ft. ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
in  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calcuUted.  The 
amphora  being  the  cube  of  the  pes,  equals  1680.75 
cub.  inch. ;  but  as  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  wster  at 
maximum  density  weighs  252.682  grs.,  and  a  gallon 
10  lbs.  avoirdupoise  or  70,000  grs.,  the  amphora  equals 
6  galls.,  2  qts.,  1.64  pU. ;  whence  the  Capacious  meas- 
urss  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  have  been  computed. 

^  5.    BOMAIf  WIIOHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  oriffinally  denominated  ils, 
and  subsequently  Libra  or  AaLihralis.  It  correspond- 
ed nearly  with  our  Troy  pound.  Its  multiples  were 
Dupondius  (2  pondo  or  librs),  Sestertius  (2i  asses), 
Tressis  (3  asses),  QuatrussiSf  QuinquessiSy  and  so 
on  till  Centussis.  The  term  as,  though  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  weight  of  a  Roman 
pound,  was  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  meas- 
ures expressing  their  units,  but  also  denoted  the  entire 
amount  of  inheritances,  interest,  houses,  farms,  and  all 
things  which  it  was  customary  to  divide  ;  and  refer- 
ence being  constantly  made  l^  authors  to  it  and  its 
subdivisions,  it  is  imporUnt  that  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  as  and  its  several 
parts. 
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Tha  Ronums  made  their  weights  of  marble,  iron,  or 
brass.  A  few  specimens  of  tbeee  are  now  extant,  and 
have  been  weighed  by  Rome  de  Tlsle  and  Eisen- 
schmid,  whose  results  vary  from  4900  to  5100  grs. 
Others  have  attempted  the  determination  of  the  libra 
from  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  congius, 
the  latter  having  been  determined  to  contain  197.6 
oub.  inch,  nearly.  If  we  assume  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  waten=258  m,  a  congius  of  water  would 
weigh  49992  gn.,  and  the  libra  would  equal  4999.2 
grs. ;  but  if  we  suppose  a  cubic  inch  of  the  Roman 
wine,  which  waa  employed  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
libra  and  congius  with  regard  to  one  another,  to  weigh 
256  grs.,  the  value  of  the  libra  wouM  be  6058.6  grs. 
It  is  then  evident  that,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  ancient  wine,  we  can  arrive  at  no 
more  accurate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  libra  from  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  census,  than  from  the  weight  of  those  rougti 
specimens  just  noticed.  This  assertion  may  be  sub- 
stantiated by  mentioning  the  valuations  eiven  by  dif- 
ferent metrologists,  wIm  have  employed  either  the 
congius  or  the  specimens  as  the  basis  of  their  calcu- 
lations. Budeus  makes  the  libra=:5904  grs.,  Rome 
de  I'Isle  4968,  Auxout  5105,  Eisenschmid  5097, 
Paocton  5175,  and  Arbuthnot  5245^^  grs.  The  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  the  hypothesis  thst  the 
ancients  exercised  at  least  a  tolerable  decree  ottiicety 
in  standarding  their  moneys,  haa  been  justly  recom- 
mended as  the  most  perfect  we  can  employ.  It  con- 
sists in  sscertaining  the  value  of  the  scrupulum,  snd 
hence  that  of  the  libra,  from  certain  aurei  which  are 
extant,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  weight  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  scrupula,  indicated  by  the  stamp  they 
bear.  Letronne,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  exper- 
iments on  the  ancient  coins  have  entitled  him  to  impli- 
cit reliance,  from  the  weight  of  54  aurei  deduced 
the  scrupulumr=21.4  Par.  grs. ;  hence  288  scrupula  or 
the  Iibrasr6l63.2  Par.  grs.  We  may  safely  pot 
the  Roman  pound,  as  Letronne  advises,  =6160  Psr. 

£s.,  since  an  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  in 
e  value  of  the  scrupulum  just  assigned  would  pro- 
duce one  of  2.88  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  The  li- 
bra then  equals  6160  Par.  grs.=5049.53  mint-pound 
grs.,*  and  the  remaining  weights  sre  hence  eaaily  cal- 
cubted.    (See  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.) 

^  6.    BOMIN  MONITS. 

Festui  informs  us  that  the  Romans  during  the  reign 
of  Romulus  had  not  established  coined  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  used  for  this  purpose  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  pieces  of  metal,  the  values  of  which 
were  determined  by  weight.  That  Numa  caused  cop- 
per to  be  cut  into  rough  pieces  {ara  rudia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libra,  is  asserted  by  some  authors,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  leather,  &c.,  were  still  used 
in  the  time  of  Numa,  and  that  Servius  Tullius  fiht 
ordered  round  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pound 
weight,  called  asses  librales,  with  the  images  of  cattle 
{pecudes)  rudely  sketched  on  them,  and  that  hence  the 
term  pecunia  was  auplied  to  money.  Copper  contin- 
ued to  be  in  general  circulation  till  A.U.C;.  485,  when 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  foreign  coins 
of  this  metal  had  been  previously  introduced;  the 
coinage  of  gold  followed  62  years  after.  The  temple 
of  Juno  Moneta  was  appropriated  as  the  general  depos- 
itory of  standards,  and  the  coins  were  issued  from  it, 
having  been  previously  inspected  by  Nummularii  or 


*  The  Paris  grain  equate  .819799  niDt^poand  grs ,  or  .89007S 
Troiighton*s  gn. ;  since  the  French  KUoKram  equals  18837.15 
Par.  grs.,  15433.  Ift9  mlnt-poiind  grs.,  or  15489.019  Trongti- 
ton'B  grs.  It  may  he  here  rtmarkeo,  that  we  lisve  eesptoyed  ilis 
mint-poond  grs.  of  Philadelphia,  ofwhich  Um  mlnt-pcmnd  eon- 
tains  7000,  in  assigning  the  Taloee  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weights,  and  those  Who  wish  to  obtain  them  In  Troaghton's  grs. 
can  effiict  their  object  by  multiplying  those  wo  have  given  by 
LOOOUBi.    (Sos  l6.  Bsasto^  Baport.) 
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MWjrmftften.  The  entire  mint  waa  under  the  general 
■operintendenee  of  throe  men,  appointed  by  the  people 
at  the  Comitia  Tribota,  denominated  Trmmoiri  Mon- 
ttaUt,  The  Romana  counted  by  a««e«,  sestertiiy 
denarUf  and  aureu  The  as  (originally  a«m,  from 
aes)t  or  astipondium,  waa  at  fint  libralia,  and  bore 
the  impreaaion  of  Janua  geminua,  or  bifrona,  on  one 
aide ;  on  the  raverae,  the  roatnim  of  a  ship,  and  waa  at 
firat,  as  we  have  noticed,  libralis ;  but  in  the  firat  Panic 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  re- 
piblie  ordered  aaaes  to  be  struck  weighing  3  uncia, 
by  which,  aa  Pliny  informs  us,  it  gained  |  and  dis- 
charged ita  debt ;  it  was  subsequently  reduced,  when 
Hannittal  invaded  Italy,  to  the  weight  of  an  uncia,  and 
lastly  by  the  Papirian  law  to  that  of  a  aemiancia ;  and 
thouffh  thia  rapid  diminution  of  ita  weight  was  required 
by  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 
eventually  have  been  accompliahed  by  the  increasing 
abundance  of  silver  and  gola.  The  om  thus  reduced 
waa,  in  nference  to  ita  original  weight,  denominated 
hUUat  and  the  older  coins  are  diatinguished  from  it 
by  later  writers  when  they  speak  of  d»  graoe.  Be- 
aides  the  or,  its  subdivisions,  viz.,  semUge*,  trienUSt 
quadranieSt  sextanteSf  sHpes  uncialeMf  senuuncut^  and 
MextuUB  (the  smallest  of  the  Roman  coina  according  to 
Yarzo),  and  ita  multiples,  dupondu,  guatnuMUf  and 
d»cu99e*,  were  coined ;  specimens  of  which  remain  at 
the  preaent  day,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  moat  valu- 
able collections  of  ancient  coins.  But  those  pieces 
leas  than  the  as  which  were  most  frequently  coined, 
were  the  semissis  and  quadranSt  bearing  the  impreaa 
of  a  boat  inatead  of  the  roatrum  of  a  ship ;  the  former 
was  also  named  sembella  {qttasi  semiUbeUa),  the  lat- 
ter ieruncius.  The  sestertius^  mimarius^  and  dena- 
rius were  ailver  coina,  and  called  Ingati  or  quad- 
rigalif  from  the  impreaaion  of  a  chariot  dnwn  by  two 
or  four  horses,  which  they  bore  on  one  eide,  that  en 
the  reverse  being  the  head  of  Roma  with  a  helmet. 
The  sestertius  (or  semistertius)  waa  ao  called  by  a 
figure  bonowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  equalled  Si 
asses ;  ita  aymbol  is  H.  S.,  abbreviated  from  L.  L.  S., 
the  initiala  of  libra^  libra,  semis.  The  sesiertiuniy 
or  1000  sestertii,  was  expressed  by  the  symbol  HS ; 
it  waa  not  a  coin,  but  waa  employed  by  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  sestertius ,  in  computing  large  sums 
of  money.  Their  method  of  notation  waa  eflfected  by 
combining  the  symbols  with  their  numeral  characten ; 
thus  HS.  MC.  indicates  1100  sestertii;  but  if  the 
numerals  have  a  line  over  them,  centena  millia  or 
100,000  is  understood ;  thus  HS.  NIC.  meana  1 10 
millions  of  sestertii.  When  the  numerals  are  separ- 
ated by  points  into  two  or  three  orders,  the  1st  on 
the  right  hand  denotes  units,  the  2d,  thousands,  the 
3d,  hundred  thousands ;  thus.  III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  de- 
notes 300,000-|-12,000-|.600=3 1 2600  sestertii.  The 
following  illustration  mav  be  also  added.  Pliny  aays, 
that  seven  years  before  toe  first  Punic  war  there  were 
in  the  Roman  Treasury  "  attri  pondo  XVI.  DCCCX. ; 
areenti  pondo  XXII.  LXX. ;  et  in  numerato  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCC."  (33,  3);  that  is,  16,810  pounds 
of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  6,275,400  ses- 
tertii of  ready  money.  The  quinarius  was  equal  to  5 
astes,  and  marked  Y ;  by  the  Clodian  law  it  was  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  Victory,  and  hence  called 
victoriatus.  The  denarius,  at  its  first  institution, 
equalled  10  asses,  and  was  stamped  with  the  numeral 
X  or  ^.  But  when  the  Romana  were  pressed  by  Han* 
nibal,  A.U.C.  537,  the  as  having  been  made  uncialis^ 
the  denarius  passed  for  16  asses,  the  quinarius  for 
8,  and  the  sestertius  for  4;  and  when  the  as  waa 
made  semiunciaUs  the  aame  proportion  waa  retained, 
except  in  the  payment  of  the  aoldiera,  with  whom  the 
denarius  preaerved  its  original  value.  The  denarius 
was  not  used  aa  a  weight  until  the  Greek  physiciana 
came  to  Rome,  who,  finding  it  nearly  equal  to  their 


drachm,  prescribed  by  it ;  it  was  then  eoDaidcied,  u 
we  are  informed  by  Com.  Celaua,  as  the  |  of  an  uneia. 
Butitf 
(• 


itffndually  diminiahed  in  weight  under  the  Cssan 
I  l^ble  XII.) ;  and  having  aubeequently  regainsd 


its  original  weight,  though  with  a  conaiderable 
ment  of  ita  purity,  it  continued  to  be  the  current  silver 
money  of  tne  empire  till  Constantino  aubatituted  the 
miHarensis  in  ita  atead.  Letronne  having  carefully 
weighed  1850  conaular  denarii,  deduced  the  weight 
of  the  il<fiartua=73  Par.  gn.=50.84  mint-poimd 
gn.  Now  ita  purity  being  .97,  ita  value  ia  easilj 
calculated  =:8d.  8.17  far^slfi  eta.,  4.7  mills.  (Ses 
Tablea  X.  and  XI.) 

The  golden  coina  of  Aurei  were  iaaued  A.U.G. 
546,  weighing  1  or  more  scrupula,  the  sentpulum  of 
gold  paaaing  for  20  sutertiL  Some  few  remain  with 
the  numerala  XX.  and  XXXX.,  which  indicate  their 
valuea  to  be  reapectively  20  and  40  aeetercea.  Tbej 
have  the  head  of  Man  and  the  numenk  denotiag 
their  value  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagls 
standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  Afterward  it  waa  thought 
proper  to  coin  40  aurei  out  of  the  pound,  each  valued 
at  85  denarii ;  their  mean  weight  is  186.68  gn.  The 
aureus  gradually  diminished  in  weight  durins  the  tins 
of  the  emperon  (see  Tab.  XII.),  till  in  PUny°a  time  45 
were  atrnck  out  of  the  pound.  The  Emperor  Sevens 
coined  semisses  and  iremisses  of  gold,  whence  tbe 
aureua,  being  coneidered  the  integer,  waa  denominated 
SoUdus.  Soon  after,  the  coinage,  becoaaing  itregulsr. 
waa  entirely  remodelled  by  Conatantine,  who  coined 
78  soUdi  out  of  the  pound,  each  weighing  then  4 
scrupula  or  70.13  gn.,  and  made  the  pound  of  gold 
equal  to  1000  mt/torsfiaea ;  so  that  thtsoUdus  eqoal- 
led  13J.  mtZtarciUM,  though  it  paaaed  for  14. 

The  ntio  of  gokl  to  silver  during  the  lepoblic  snd 
the  twelve  Csaan  ia  given  in  Tab.  XII. 


The  Grecian  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  benv 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  were  mostly  deteraimed 
by  them  to  have  some  definite  relation  to  their  own ; 
80  that  they  will  oppoae  leaa  difficnltiea  in  aaaigning 
their  valuea. 

i  7.    OEBCIAN   MCiaURla   OP   LENGTH. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  adopted  by  the  Grseb 
was  the  foot  (Iloi^),  of  which  the  doKTvXoc,  or  finger*! 
breadth,  waa  -j^,  and  the  vaXaiar^^  or  palm,  i.  The  | 
latter  was  also  undentood  by  Sox/iv*  from  dixoftai,  **  to 
receive,"  by  the  compound  term  SoKrvXodoxfint  "id  by 
dcipov,  which  properly  si^ifies  a  gift ;  the  application 
of  the  latter  term  to  this  measure  is  commonly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  nato- 
rally  extended  in  receiving  a  gift,  lirtdofitt,  or  span, 
equala  18  doxrvAot,  and  is  defined  by  Hesychius  to 
be  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  to 
that  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  hand  ia  opened  with 
a  view  of  grasping  or  measuring  any  object.  The  di* 
visions  of  the  noi)c,  more  rarely  employed,  are  vopdv- 
^1  ^^XOft  ^X^f  ^^  hp666opm ;  the  fint  being  2 
duKTvlioi,  and  the  second  i  -nov^,  hence  entitled  by 
Theophrastus  fjuiwo^tov.  The  2^x^  ^^  10  ddxrv- 
Xoi,  and  the  bpo6dupov,  bein^  the  length  of  the  hand 
from  the  wrist  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger, 
equalled  1 1  SaKrvXoL.  Pollux  (lib.  3),  from  whom  the 
previous  definitions  have  been  derived,  informs  us  thit 
mrm^lS  ddcrvAot,  was  the  distance  from  the  elbow  I 
to  tne  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger,  while  that  reckoned  to  the  extremity  of  its  first  | 
phalanx  was  inryuv=^  daKTvXoi,  and  that  ff$;rvf=^  ' 

dojcrvXot,  was  the  cubit,  or  the  distance  from  the  el- 
bow to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The  in^ 
then  contained  1  ^  frodef .    The  p^fta  was  8i  iroSec,  and  I 

thus  corresponded  to  the  pes  sestertius  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  employed  by  the  people  at  large  as  the  unit 
of  distance,  whenc^,||^^|^^j|^,Mfpitn  of         I 
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loads.  'OpyvMx,  or  fathom,  from  bpiyot  "  ^  extendt^^ 
is  the  distance  from  the  hands,  when  the  arme  are 
raised  and  extended,  measured  along  the  breast,  and 
equals  6  irddcf ;  hence  it  has  received  from  Herodo- 
tus  the  epithets   TetpdirvXVC  ^^  ^^flffddiyC' The 

measure  from  which  the  Romans  probably  borrowed 
their  decempeda  was  dxaiva  or  KaKafW^=^lO  ffodey ; 
six  of  these  constituted  the  'AfifM,  which,  together 
with  the  nXiepw=\00  irodtf,  and  the  na^xifuKt  was 
used  principally  in  the  measurement  of  lands.  The 
most  ancient  itinerary  measure  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
ardSioVt  which  appears  to  have  had  a  very  rode  ori- 
gin. It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Hercu- 
les, whose  athletic  exertion  it  exhibited,  since  it  com- 
prehended the  disunce  which  he  was  able  to  run  with- 
out taking  breath.  Isidorus  informs  us  that  it  took 
ito  name  from  larnfu^  "  to  ttandy*'  and  assigns  as  a 
reason,  **pu)d  in  fine  respirasset  simtdgue  stetuset." 
It  was  established  as  the  measure  of  the  length  of  the 
o^A^Ci  or  foot-course,  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  from 
the  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  it  be- 
came an  itinerary  measure.  This  distance,  the  hero 
who  instituted  it  measured  by  the  length  of  his  foot, 
which  he  found  equal  to  one  six  hundredth  part  of  the 
eoorse.  Censorious  and  M.  Gossellin  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  there  were  different  stadia  em- 
ployed among  the  Greeks,  but  their  remarks  have 
been  completely  refuted  by  Wurm.  linrt«^,  or  the 
distance  a  horse  could  run,  "  *ttA  uno  apiritUj''  eouals  4 
arddiay  and  ^6Xix<K  ^^  been  variously  assumed  as  6, 
7,  8,  and  even  24  araSia,  but  more  coiiectly  as  12. 
Those  linear  measures  which  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  were 
MtXiov,  or  the  Roman  mile=8  inadia;  napaaay- 
yj7(=:30  ffrddia,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  6)  and 
Xenophon  {Anab.t  5,  7),  though  Strabo  makes  it,  in 
different  places,  40  and  60  ffrdSia ;  and  2;^orvoc,  an 
Egyptian  measure,  whose  value  is  differently  assigned 
to  be  60,  40,  and  32  orddia. 

^  8.   DBTKXHINATION    OF  THB   OBBBK  FOOT. 

There  are  two  methods  of  investigating  the  value  of 
the  irodc  proposed  to  us  :  the  first  consists  in  ito  de- 
termination by  its  ratio  to  the  Roman  foot ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  means  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
which  are  yet  standing. 

1.  All  authors  agree  that  the  ratio  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Greek  foot  is  24  :  25,  as  might 
also  be  inferred  from  the  value  the  Greeks  assigned 
to  iiiJltov,  which  we  have  mentioned  was  8  <rra(5ta= 
4800  tr6<Jcf=6000  pedes.  Now  the  Roman  foot  hav- 
ing  been  determined=.97076  ft.,  the  value  of  the 
Greek  foot  hence  deduced  is  1.0111812  ft. 

2.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  examined  the  temples  remain- 
ing at  Athens,  found  the  average  ratio  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Roman  foot  to  be  25.04  :  24.  {Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  10,  p.  280.)  The  Greek  foot  would  hence 
=1.0128168  ft.  '         ..„ 

The  mean  of  these  two  values  is  1.011999  ft.  We 
prefer,  however,  adopting  Wurm*s  determination,  who 
has  examined  Mr.  Stuart's  measuremento  with  great 
accuracy,  and  has  equalled  the  Greek  foot  to  136.65 
Par.  lin.=1.01146  ft.    (See  Tab.  XIII.  and  XIV.) 

^  9.    G SBC! AN   HBASURBS   OF  BXTBNT. 

The  unit  of  extent  was  'Apowpo,  being  a  square 
whose  side  is  50  v66ec ;  it  was  divided  into  sixths  and 
twelfths,  respectively  called  Uroi  and  if/ueKroi.  The 
irXidpov  contoined  4  apowpat,  and  is  the  measure 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  superficial  measure- 
mento of  lands.  The  values  and  relations  of  the  oth- 
ers are  exhibited  in  Table  XV. 

^  10.    OBBCIAN  MBASUBBS   OF   CAPACITT. 

1.  For  Liouide. — The  greatest  liquid  measure  was 
Urrprnvc^  which  was  also  called  Kodof ,  fr6m  x«Jetv, 
**to  amtain  ;*'  icepafuov,  probably  (took  ito  being  inade 


of  horn ;  and  ^^pet^c,  from  dft^ifopevCf  receiving  ito 
name  from  the  two  handles  by  which  it  was  carried. 
Another  synonyme  was  trraitviov  (*'  Kepofiwv  roif  <Avov 
if  iSaroc  atafiviov,"  Hesychius.)  From  the  verses  of 
Rhemnius  Fannius, 

"Attica  vrOterea  dicenda  est  amphora  noifis 
Seu  cadus ;  home  fades,  si  nostm  addideris  umam,^ 

it  appears  that  the  ^erp^r^f^Ii  amphor<x=^8  galls.,  2 
qts.,  0.46  pto.  It  contained  12 xo^,  72  ^^crrai,  and  144 
KoriiTicu ;  and,  by  comparing  the  Roman  and  Greek  ca- 
pacious measures,  we  will  perceive  that  the  xoifC  corre- 
sponded in  value  to  the  eongius,  Hotik  to  sextarius,  and 
KOT^%n  to  Aemtna.  Certoin  festivals  at  Athens  were 
called  xo^f  because,  according  to  Suidas,  every  man  had 
a  x"^  0^  wi°®  f^sen  him,  and,  as  Athenesus  declares, 
because  Demophooo,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  sweet- 
cake,  andDionysius  the  tyranta  crown  of  goki,  as  a  prize 
to  the  first  person  who  drank  a  x"^  o^  w^'*®*  KorvX^ 
derived  its  name  from  ito  cavity,  and  Galen  mentions, 
that  the  Koriikn  and  hmina  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
physicians  to  the  same  use  with  the  modem  graduated 
glasses  of  our  apothecaries,  being  vessels  of  hom,  of 
rectongolar  or  cylindrical  shape,  divided  on  the  out- 
side, by  mesns  of  lines,  into  12  parto,  which  they 
called  ounces  of  measure  {oirfyiai  furpucal),  and  cor- 
responded to  a  certain  number  of  ounces  by  weight 
{oijyyiat  aroBfUKoi).  Now  the  hemuui,  berog  ^  of 
the  amphora,  weighed,  when  filled  with  vrine,  10  im- 
ci<B,  so  that  the  account  of  Grslen  is  involved  in  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  the  ounce  by  measure  was  hence  f  of 
that  by  weight.  Ttraprov,  b^6a^,  and  K^adoc  were 
respectively  equal  to  the  quartarius,  acetabuium,  and 
cyatkus  of  the  Romans.  The  remaining  measures  are 
KoyxTjt  Itvarpov,  x^firf,  and  Kox^Mptov,  concerning 
which  authors  are  slightly  at  variance.  Cleopatra 
makes  a  greater  and  less  Koyxn^  the  greater  beine^  the 
same  with  the  b^Sat^ov,  the  less  i  xvadog ;  while  Pliny 
(12,  25)  makes  the  Koyxv  &  determinate  measure. 
VLvarpov  or  fivor'kav  was  borrowed,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, from  the  shell  of  the  sea-mouse,  and  was  of  two 
Kinds :  the  less  and  more  common  being  \  Kva6oc,  the 
greater  i^  of  the  KorvXtf.  XnftVi  derived  also  from 
some  shellfish,  was  divided  into  the  greater  or  rustic, 
=^  KOTvXn ;  and  the  less,  or  that  used  by  physi- 
cians, =^  KOTvhi,     Kox^dpiov  was  equal  to  \ 

xifV' 

2.  For  things  dry. — ^The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  srain  was  lAEdifivo^=.6  modii. 

Ito  divisions  were  rpiro^,  UroCt  and  i^/JueKTov  ;  and 
it  conUined  48  xotviKef ;  so  that  the  x<^^^^  equalled 
4  KOTv^Ai.  The  remaining  measures  were  the  same 
with  the  Uquid  measures.    (See  Tab.  XYI.  and  XYII.) 

^11.    OBEOIAN  WBIORTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  dpaxfin  or  drachm=6  bSo" 
7U)i  *06oX6c  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  xo^oi, 
and  tYiexo^o^t  on  the  authoritv  of  Suidas  =7  Xeirra ; 
though  Pliny  makes  the  66oXoc=10,  and  Suidas  :=6 
Xdhcoi.  The  Romans  translated  x^^bc  areolus,  and 
"kiitrov  tniniUa  or  mirmtia.  Though  Rhemnius  Fan- 
nius  asserts  that  the  Greeks  used  no  weights  less  than 
the  6^^  Of,  the  physicians  employed  some  smaller, 
viz.,  Kcpdnov,  equal  to  the  siliqua  of  the  Romans, 
==1-1^  uncia,  and  airdpiov,  or  grain,  =i  siliqua. 
The  multiples  of  the  ponderal  unit,  or  the  weighto 
greater  than  the  6paxf«7i  ^^^  ^b®  /^''d  or  mina=100, 
and  Ta^vrov==6000  SpaxfuU.  From  libra,  the  later 
Greeks  derived  their  Xirpa,  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans,  they  divided  into  12  oiryyttu ;  the  rd^JivTov 
being,  according  to  Livy  (38,  38),  80  librsB,  the  li- 
bra=75  dpaxfial,  and  the  dpaxfJ^^-^  libra=67.327 
grs. ;  which  result  differs  very  little  from  that  assigned 
by  Wurm.  Considering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 
the  SpaxfiV  miffht  be  obtoined  from  the  coins  extent, 
he  has  foUowed  the  de^5pp3%|i^J[^^t5^^and 
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■ssamed  it=a3](.  Par.  gn.=d7.d840  gn.  The  valaec 
of  the  remuninff  weights  are  easily  calculated,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

^  13.    ORICIAN  COINS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  when  the  Greeks  commenced 
•the  coinage  of  metallic  ores.  The  Oxonian  marbles 
render  it  apparent  that  Phido,  king  of  the  Aleves, 
about  700  B.C.  stmck  some  siWer  pieces,  and  there 
yet  remain  many  Macedonian  coins  purportiDg  to  be 
struck  five  eentnries  B.O.  Of  all  the  Greek  cities, 
Athens  was  most  celebcated  for  the  fineness  of  her  sil- 
ver, and  the  justness  of  its  weisht;  and  Xenophon 
mentions,  that  wherever  Attic  silver  was  earned,  it 
sold  to  advantage.  Indeed,  their  money  deeerves  our 
particular  attention,  since  we  have  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  its  standard  weight,  and  since  it  furnishes 
vs  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  moneys  of 
the  other  Greek  cities.  Coppor  was  not  coined  till 
the  36th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Callias 
was  a  second  time  aichon.  It  was  soon  after  publicly 
cried  down  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  silver 
the  lawful  money  of  Athens ;  it,  however,  was  shortly 
after  again  introduced.  The  common  opinion,  that 
the  Athenians  corned  gold,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  without  sufficient  authority.  That  they  had  no 
gold  coin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
appears  from  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  treas- 
ure amassed  in  the  Acropolis,  which  consisted  of  sil- 
ver in  coin,  and  sold  and  silver  in  bullion.  AthenaBus 
tells  us  that  gold  was  very  sparingly  circulated  in 
Greece,  until  the  Phocians  despoils  and  plundered 
the  temple  at  Delphi.  But  the  jgold-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi  were  so  improved  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  to  yield  lOOO  talents  yearly,  from 
which  iwere  struck  the  Philippics.  When  Greece  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  the  standard  of  the  con- 
querors was  introduced,  and  there  remain  some  gold 
coins  which  were  struck  subsequently  to  this  event, 
of  the  weight  of  the  aureus ;  one  of  these  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  a  little  worn, 
bears  the  evidence  of  elegant  workmanship :  its  im- 
press on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
other  an  owl  and  oil-bottle,  with  the  inscription  A9H, 
NH,  the  last  two  letters  being  placed  under  the  oil- 
bottle.  The  Persian  daric  seems  to  have  been  the 
gold  coin  best  known  at  Athens  when  in  her  lofty  state 
of  independence,  and  was  called  crraT^p,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  originally  the  standard  by  which  the 
dpaxfiTi  was  adjusted  ;  and  subsequently  the  Philippics 
were  standarded  by  means  of  the  daric  or  the  drachma. 
The  Greeks  counted  by  means  of  raXavra,  uvaXy  rev- 
pddpaxfui,  and  dpaxftai,  and  their  method  of  standard- 
ing  excelled  the  Roman  in  point  of  ease  and  conve- 
nience, since  their  coins  were  weights  also. 

The  brazen  coins  were  XaA#u>K=i  bSoXoc;  and 
Ae7rT0v=JS  Xa^ovC'  The  bSoUc  was  so  called,  be- 
cause, previously  to  the  introduction  of  coined  mon- 
ey, it  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  spit.  The  silver 
coins  referring  to  the  b6oX6^  are,  reTjB66oAw,  rpiSSo- 
Aov,  SioSoTioVt  rffuo66Xiov,  and  Stxa^ov ;  but  those 
are  most  celebrated  which  refer  to  the  Spaxfi^,  viz., 
StdpaxMov,  TMdpaxfioVt  Ttroadpaxitav.  Rome  de  Tlsle 
mentions  a  Greek  coin  of  silver,  =11  ^paxfuU,  and 
Plato  and  Julius  Pollux  speak  of  the  iretrrnKOvrddpax' 


ftiovt  which,  were  it  a  coin,  must  have  been  Teiy  lam. 
dkoax/i^  quasi  dpayft^,  is  interpreted  a  handful  of  6 
iio^oif  which  were  equal  to  it  in  value ;  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  computations  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  ses- 
tertius was  by  the  Romans,  Plutarch  afibrding  us 
many  examples.  The  ^xi*^  varied  in  different  conn- 
tries  determining  the  toXowtov  of  corresponding  vari- 
ation; that  of  .£gina  was  called  nax^ioj  since  it 
equalled  I|  Attic  drachms,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Attic,  called  Xeirri. 

There  is  mention  made  of  the  /Jovf ,  a  coin  so  called 
from  the  stamp  of  an  ox  with  which  it  was  impressed, 
reputed  equal  to  the  diSpaxfMv,  and  coined  of  gold 
and  silver.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  coins,  being  known  to  Homer,  if  we  credit  the 
testimony  of  Juliqs  Pollux,  and  to  it  that  immortal 
bard  is  supposed  to  allude  when  he  aings  of  Glaucus 
changing  lus  ffolden  armour,  worth  100  06ec»  for  the 
brazen  one  of  Diomede.  The  TeTp&dpaxfuv^  or  silver 
arar^p,  appears  to  have  been  the  coin  most  generally 
in  use  among  the  Greeks.  lavy  informs  us,  that  be- 
tween the  years  564  and  666  A.U.C.  there  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Fulvius  118,000,  by  M.  Acil- 
ius  113,000,  by  L.  A.  Regillus  34,700,  and  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus  23,400  reTpd6paxiM,  So  many  specimecs 
of  them  remain,  that  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  almost  every  collection.  Letronne  baring 
accurately  examined  600  of  them,  and  arranged  them 
according  to  the  centuries  in  which  they  were  struck, 
deduced  the  mean  weight  of  the  old  Attic  dpaxf4t 
coined  two  centuries  and  more  B.C.,  =82|  Par. 
grs.=67.3349  grs. ;  snd  its  purity  being  .97,  its  value 
IS  Od.  3.86  far.,  or  17  cts.  5.93  mills  Federal  curren- 
cv.  The  latter  Attic  dpaxf^i  was  also  found=77| 
Far.  grs.=63.286  grs. ;  and  iu  value  thereby  deter- 
mined is  9d.  0.487  far.,  or  16  cts.  5.23  mills.  The 
XpvaoCc,  or  golden  arar^pf  weighed  3,  and  was  val- 
ued at  30  ^;(^i;  golden  piecea  were  coined  of 
double  and  half  its  weight ;  and  though  no  Attic  staters 
remain  at  the  present  day,  there  have  been  preserved 
some  darics  simI  Philippics,  whose  purity  is  very  re- 
markable, being  .079.  The  ratio  oif  gold  and  silver 
varied  at  different  periods.  Herodotus  estimates  it  as 
13  to  1 ;'  in  the  dialogue  of  Hipparchus,  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Plato,  it  is  13  to  i ;  and  Lysias,  the  orator, 
assumes  it  as  10  to  1,  which  last  ratio  was  preserved 
without  attention. 

The  Mina  (Mvd),  according  to  Plutarch,  equalled  75 
dpaxfuut  till  the  time  of  Solon,  who  made  it  contain 
100.  The  Attic  talent  of  silver  equalled  60  mine ; 
that  of  iEffina,  which  was  current  st  Corinth,  was 
100  ;  and  the  Attic  talent  of  gold  was  600  mins,  sc- 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  just  pre- 
mised. For  Uie  values  of  the  different  coins,  see  Ta- 
bles XX.  and  XXI. 


N(yrc.— The  method  of  calcolating  the  raliie  of  the  old  Attic 
draofam  Is  as  follows :  Its  weight  being  97.SM0  mint-poinid  grs., 
or  87.3031  Troiightaii*s  gn.,  and  its  parity  being  .97*  M  eoMaias 
(0.3148  mt  pd.  gra,  or  66^493  Tr.  grs.  of  pttn  aUver.  Now 
S71.S9  mt.  pa.  grs.  of  pure  siWer  being  ooined  into  100  cis.,  and 
5328  Tr.  grs.  of  pare  sllTer  being  coined  into  TOSd.  (see  Praa. 
Adams's  Repoit),  the  value  of  the  old  AUio  draebn  la  tm 
teraiined  in  the  Federal  and  Sterilng  earraneies.  la  a  i 
manner,  the  values  of  the  less  Attic  drachm  and  of  the  denarius 
have  been  oalcalaied. 
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Sextula 


H 


18 


72 


.  TABLE  I. 

I.  ROBCAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

1.  Meaturu  hsUw  HUfoot,    [Unit:  Pus^li^  ineh.) 


Siciliquus 

Semiuncia.,... 
Digitas. 


2 


3 


12 


48 


li 


2 


6 


24 


U 


16 


Uncia 


3 


12 


Palmus.. 


Pet. 

10. 

100. 

1000. 


Feet       locbM, 
.16 

.24 

.48 

.73 

.97 

2.91 

11.65 


9 

97 
970 


8.4S 

0.9 

9. 


TABLE  XL 

I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Measurew  above  the  foot,    {Umt :  MiU^e=zi^  miU.) 

Pes -       -              

MUM. 

1 

9 

91 

.     919 

Yds. 

1 
3 

38 

1617 

666 

839 

1631 

476 

Faec. 
.97 

Ol 

1.46 

2.43 

1.85 

0.71 

2.49 

2.76 

2.62 

0.5 

2. 

2. 

U 

f^linmMi- ..     ^ 

li 

Gobi 

tas 

2i 

2 

1} 

Pes  Seatertiaa __.   __     

IS 

6 

4 

8i 

2 

Paasi 

10 

8 

61 

4 

2 

Decempeda 

120 
5000 

96 

80 

48 

24 

12 

Actofl 

...••..«...•.....••*.........-. 

4000 

3383] 

2000 

1000 

600 

411 
621 

Minii 

M........  ................ 

7500 

6000 

5000 

3000 

1500 

750 

H 

Le«g*. 

10  M 

UUtria 

100 

do      

lonn 

do.            

^^^^^^ 

^mm^mi 

^^HM 

Pes  QU8 

drattis. 

TABLE   UL 
n.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 

RoodSL  Pwclies.  Sq.  Ft. 
.94 

94.24 

1     104.69 

1  180.08 

2  20.91 
8      83.65 

12    125.48 

34    167.06 

1      9    229.67 

100 

Decern 

peda  qn 
Sextula 

adrata     .»       .hk*....*»..«..........— •—--•••-••••• 

400 

4 

480 

*i 

H 

Actus   aunnlAy 

w.              1 

IUM».».  ..••»*•«..••..*...•.••*>•-•..•» 

600 

6 

U 

H 

Sieiliqi 

2400 

24 

6 

6 

4 

Uii€ia« 

3600 

36 

9 

n 

6 

U 

CKflN 

i               .                .............  a.... 

10000 

100 

25 

80J 

16! 

H 

2} 

Verso 

8    ..*••......•••••.. 

14400 

144 

36 

80 

24 

6 

4 

Hi 

Aetna  qaadnt«a 
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ROMAN  MEASDBJBS  OF  EXTENT  AND  CAPAOmT. 


Uncia 

II. 

TABLK   IV. 
ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
3.  VneiiUaMintuMtrfAeJugtritm. 

Boo^ 

8 
16 
S4 
33 

1 

9 
18 
26 
34 

3 
11 
19 

.   8q.FL 
83.65 

167.31 

250.96 

62.36 
146.02 
229.67 

41.07 
124.73 
206.38 

19.78 
103.44 
187.09 

Sezta 

HI.... 

2 

Qmd 

nif*  T- 

3 

H 

Trioni 

■*..• . 

4 

2 

1» 

Quinc 

nnx           »«..«.,...»■.,.«..•....••--•«-.-.- 

6 

ai 

If 

U 

6 

3 

S 

H 

n 

Semi 

I..... •••...•..•••.••.••«...• -••.... 

7 

H 

8» 

11 

If 

»i 

Septu 

nz 

8 

4 

»l 

2 

If 

u 

Bea.. 

9 

^ 

3 

«i 

»i 

u 

U 

DodtMM 

10 

5 

3i 

2i 

s 

IJ 

U 

1* 

Dezt 

UDS .......•«•* 

11 

5i 

3! 

3* 

«i 

1* 

u 

»» 

llV 

Decunz 

12 

0 

4 

3 

8f 

s 

u 

u 

IJ 

l.jSr   JuoIbum 

2 
200 


800 


100 


400 


TABLE  V. 

II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 

3.  MeatuTtB  alum  the  Jugtrum, 


Jogeram 

Herediom 

Centuria. 


Saltus. 


Aeras. 

BMdi. 

2 

19 

8q.Pr. 
187 

1 

0 

39 

lOS 

124 

2 

17 

lie 

498 

1 

29 

167 

TABLE  VI. 

ni.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
I.  Fcr  Liquidi.    {Unit:  Amphora=zb^  gaUoiu.) 


Ligola* 


12 


24 


48 


288 


1152 


2304 


46080 


Cy«thii8. 


H 


12 


72 


288 


676 


11520 


Aeetabulam  ........  . 

QuaxtaxittB..... 

Hamizia- 


8 


48 


192 


384 


7680 


24 


96 


192 


8840 


2. 


12 


48 


1999 


Cab.  Ineh. 
^  0.69 

2.74 

4.12 

8.23 

16.47 

32.93 


Seztarins 

Congins.......-^ 1^7.69 

Uma 870.38 

Ahfhoba 1580.76 

..  31615.01 


24 


48 


060 


8 


160 


40J    20|Cntea«-. 


GaU. 

'"-0^ 

0.08 

0.12 

0.24 

0.48 

0.95 

2    1.70 

2 

3    0.82 

6 

2    1.64 

114 

0    0.80 

r  BMriy  with  dim  dnekmC  3  III) 


By  a  cOTii»ri>on  of  tlw^nglM  inft  tl»  Utea.  tl»  UgBlt  wffl  be  ftmrt 
Oquid  meaaare of  tbe  apoHweazlM.  uigiiizea  oy  x.j  \^ v/p^^  iv. 
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Ligola 

TABLE  VIL— III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPA 

8.  For  OiMgM  4ry.    {UnU:  JMmus?  qU.,  1  pt. 

Mb.  8.      Old),  meh. 
, , 0.69 

DITY. 

) 
bdsh. 

2 
23 

237 

pseka. 

1 
3 
2 

qts. 

8 

7 

4 
0 

6 

o!S2 
0.08 
0.12 
0.24 
0.48 
0.96 
1.61 
1.21 

0.13 
1.33 
1.26 

4 

Cyath 

as 2.74 

6 

li 

Acetabalam- 

4.12 

tanas 8.23 

12 

3 

2 

Qoarl 

24 

6 

4 

2 

HemL 

oa 16.47 

48 

l^ 

8 

4 

2 

SexU 

irias 32.93 

384 

96 

64 

32 

16 

8 

Semimodius 263.46 

768 

192 

128 

64 

32 

16 

2 

Modi  vs....                   626.92 

10 8            86.17 

100 80          861.69 

1000 304        1684.89 

Siliqoa 

TABLE  VIII.-IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
1.    {UnU :  Libra=:lO  oz.,  10  dwtt.,  9.6  grs.  Troy  Weight.) 

Troy  Weight 

'  llM.    «■.  dim.   gn.  ' 
2Q 

Its. 

78_ 

01.      dn. 
O.ll 

0.32 

0.64 

L28 

2.66 

8.86 

6.13 

7.69 

15.39 

11     8.67 

2    2.85 

Obolt 

IS 8.8 

8 

6 

2 

Scrapulnm 17.6 

12 

4 

2 

SamiseztuU 1  ll.l 

24 

8 

4 

2 

Sezti 

ala 8  22.1 

36 

12 

6 

3 

H 

Sicfli 

Quns .........................               4    9.2 

48 

16 

8 

4 

2 

li 

DuelU 6  80.3 

72 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

H 

Semiancia 8  18.4 

144 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

3 

2 

Uncia 17  18.8 

I72y 

676 

288 

144 

72 

48 

36 

24 

12 

Libra 10  10    9.6 

172800 

67600 

28800 

14400 

7200 

4800 

3600 

2400 

1200 

100 

Cent.  pod.    87    7  19  17.1 

TABLE  IX.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTJ 
2.  Subdhn$ian»  of  tk$  Libra, 

3. 

TfOTWdglK. 
OBi  dwta.   en. 

17  18.8 

AvoMiipofaeWt 

Uneia 

10 

11 

dn. 

16.89 

14.78 

14.17 

13.66 

12.96 

12.33 

11.72 

11.11 

10.60 

9.89 

9.28 

8.67 

If  ... 

1  15     1.6 

2 

SezUi 

Quad 

rans  . 

2  18  14  4 

3 

U 

Trier 

S. -..-....•.-.--.---...•..•...... 

3  10    32 

2 

H 

4    7  16.0 

6    6    4,8 

8i 

11 

U 

Qainconx 

3 

2 

li 

n 

Semi* 

6    2  17.6 

3i 

n 

1* 

•} 

U 

Septi 

mx.,, ,, --.... , 

Be*     -- 

7    0    6.4 

4 

21 

2 

11 

U 

7  17  19.1 

9 

4* 

3 

8i 

1* 

U 

li 

Dodii 

ins......... 

8  15    7.9 

IX....     9  12  20.7 
Libra  10  10    9.5 

10 

5 

3* 

8i 

s 

H 

u 

Ji 

Dextana 

11 

6i 

31 

SI 

«i 

1* 

11 

1* 

lA 

Deoui 

12 

6 

4 

3 

JL 

2 

1* 

U 

li 

^■Al 
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ROMAN  MOirSYS. 


TABLE  X^V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

Unit:  Dinafiu»siil5^ CtnU. 
1.  Tbe  mooeyi  i«An«d  to  tbB  viloe  which  Uis  As  and  8ert«rtias  bad  Iwlbn  A.n.C.  fi^ 


2 


Terunciua 

Sembella 

As,  Libella,  Assipondiam. 
Dupondias 


8 


10 


20 


40 


1000 


10 


20 


500 


2i 


10 


250 


H 


2i 


125 


Sestertias 

QQinarius,  or  Yictoriatas 

Denarius 

Aureus,  or  Solidiie 


2 


100 


^     (taw 

.5 

1.1 
2.1 
2.8 
0.5 
1.1 


50 


25 


17 


8  8.2 

9  2.3 


10. 

100. 

1000. 


8     17     11     2.9 

88     19      9     1.3 

889     17      9     1.8 


•      ds.  mOli. 
2.4 

4.8 

9.7 

3    0.9 

3    8.7 

7     7.4 

16     4.7 

8    86     8.5 

38    68     4.6 
386     84     6.2 
3868    46     2. 


TABLE  XL— V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 
S.  The  monsys  referred  to  the  valae  which  the  As  and  SesteiUus  hi 

£ 

idSSfl 

s. 

17 

7 
11 
11 

-7aOA.U.C 

d.      far. 
0.9 

1.7 

3.4 

1  2.8 

2  0.6 
4    1.1 

8  2.2 

9  2.8 

1  1.7 

2  1.2 
10    3.7 

• 

3 

1 
15 

154 

•IS.   mUla. 
3.9 

7.7 

1     6.5 

3     0.9 

3     8.7 

7     7.4 

16     4.7 

86    8.5 

64    7.4 

47    3.8 
73    8.5 

2 

SemlH 

jlla.^ ^..,   ...   ..^.^.,. 

4 

2 

,       -..,^^^w_ _.. 

18i 

6f 

8i 

Dupondius 

16 

8 

4 

U 

Sestei 

tins....  •.       w...^wk. ....... 

32 

16 

8 

2i 

2 

Quinarius,  or  Victoriatns 

64 

32 

16 

5 

4 

2 

Denar 

ins.... .......... 

1600 

800 

400 

136 

100 

50 

26 

Aureus,  or  Solidus 

10 

Denarii 

100 

do.     3 

1000 

do 35 

MB^Ml 

^^^^ 

i^a^ 

^^^^ 

TABLE  XIL— 
REUS,  AND 


VI.  THE  MEAN  WEIGHTS 
THE  RATIO  or  GOLD  TO 


AND  VALUES  OF  THE  DENARIUS  AND  AU- 
SILVER,  UNDER  THE  TWELVE  CAESARS. 


Julius  Cesar. 
Augustus  ... 

Tiberius 

Caligula  .... 
Claudius..., 

Nero 

Galbe 

Otho 

Vitellius 

Vespasian . . . 

Titus 

Domitian . . . . 


DENARIUS. 


59.84 
58.36 
57.22 
57.71 
66.77 
53.98 
52.30 
51.48 
51.97 
52.01 
51.72 
52.30 


d.  fir. 

8  2.17 
8  1.33 
8  0.67 
8  0.96 
8  0.41 
7  2.82 
7  1.87 
7  1.40 
7  1.68 
7  1.70 
7  1.64 
7  1.87 


16  4. 

15  0. 
14  8. 
14  9. 
14  6. 
13  9. 
13  5. 
18  8. 
13  4. 
13  4. 
13  3 
13  5 


AUREUS. 


185.62 
121.90 
119.43 
118.45 
118.53 
114.43 
112.88 
112.14 
112.67 
112.66 
112.55 
112.75 


1.     d. 

17  9 

17  4 

17  0 

17  1 

16  10 

16  0 

15  6 

15  3 


15 
15 
16 


15  6 


2.29 
1.23 
0.85 
3.87 
2.41 
262 
2.63 
2.93 
1.95 
2.58 
2.44 
2.63 


86  8.4 
77  3.1 
69  8.9 
73  0.7 
66  9.7 
48  9.6 
38  0.9 
82  7.9 
36  9.7 
86  2.4 
84  3.9 
88  0.9 


RATIO  or  oou> 

TO  BILTKR. 


11.9086 
11.9697 
11.9766 
12.1799 
11.9726 
11.8727 
11.5824 
11.6497 
11.5314 
11.6133 
11.4967 
11.3015 
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TABLE  Xm. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH. 

1.  SmaU  Measures.    (  Unit :  naOc=zl .01  feet.) 

AUKTVXOC - ___ 

Feet. 

Inchet. 
0.76 

1.68 

8.03 

6.07 

7.69 

8.34 

9.10 

0.14 

1.65 

3.17 

6.81 

3 

KovSv 

^ 

4 

8 

• 

8 

4 

8 

A«XOf. 

ot'Hfuir6Stm 

10 

6 

2* 

11 

Aixoi 

11 

6i 

21 

11 

lA 

v4 

1 

18 

6 

3 

H 

U 

iiV 

2m9< 

16 

8 

4 

3 

IS 

lA 

li 

Uo6t -     - 

1 

18 

9 

4* 

«i 

1* 

lA 

1* 

1* 

nvyiti 

} 

1 

80 

10 

5 

2i 

s 

lA 

1} 

14 

H 
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M--..  ....  ....... 

1 

84 

18 

6 

3 

8| 

«A 

S 

H 

H 

H 
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TABLE  XIV. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2,  Great  Measures.    {Unit  s  ZTdawv^:^B07  feet.) 
IloCf-.--      - - 

MUei.     Tde. 

2 

3 

20 

34 

202 

404 

809 

1    667 

Feet. 
1.01 

2.63 

6.07 

Ml 

0.69 

2.15 

0.88 

0.75 

0.50 

•1.61 

2* 

MlM.. ---    --      ---    -- 

m^rffmmm 

6 

»f 

'Opyvia 

10 

4 

1! 

Aexdirouct  'AMUva,  KcUd^ 

UOC  mmmm  .•.....•••.••........ 

60 

84 

10 

6 

'Xfifia 

100 

40 

161 

10 

1} 

maspov 

600 

840 

100 

60 

10 

6 

Zrudu 

E7V.  ....••   •••••..•*....•.••.. 

1800 

480 

800 

180 

80 

18 

8 

AtavXoc 

8400 

960 

400 

840 

40 

84 

4 

8 

*liriru 

c6y 

7800 

8880 

1800 

780 

180 

78 

18 

6 

3 

AdXixPC ••-• 

IIoJ;f. 
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TABLE  XV. 

n.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  EXTENT. 

{Unit:  Wiidpov=^  acre.) 


1666} 


2500 


10000 


'E^atrodnc- 
8j     'AKoiva, 


23A 


46/, 


69| 


277} 


8i 


161 


25 


100 


•EiCTOf. 


12 


H 


'Apovpa^ 


4       m^pov. 


10. 

100. 

1000. 


hens.   Roods.  Peiehee.   Sq.Ft. 
1.08 

36.83 

103.81 

8        85.79 

6        71.59 

0       107.88 

37      157.26 


3 

23 

884 


LllLJlliUJ  Uj  ' 


15 
87 
IT 


211.88 
208.08 
175.07 
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GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACmr.— GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


TABLE  XVI 

—III. 

GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 

•1          ^rr..  .•«  .    m«- .<..    At     ...»  ..     x 

0.016 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

0.12 

0.24 

0.48 

0.96 

2  1.70 

4  1  0.23 

8  2  0.46 

85  2  0.60 

866  2  1.97 

8667  1  1.70 

IT/yvT^/*  A//nf                                                                         

cob.  ft.  eab.fn.! 
0.27 

2 

_ 0.66 

2i 

U 

MiJcrr/ 

501;              0.69 

6 

2i 

2 

^oyxn 

1.87 

10 

6 

4 

2 

Ki5a^of 2.74 

16 

7^ 

6 

3 

li 

'Ofu^a 

^i> 4.12 

30 

16 

12 

8 

3 

2 

T^oprov ., 8.23 

60 

30 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2 

KottJXj7 16.47 

120 

60 

48 

24 

12 

8 

4 

2 

%itmK 32.93 

720 

360 

288 

144 

72 

48 

24 

12 

6 

Xa 

0C 197.^ 

4320 

2160 

1728 

864 

432 

288 

144 

72 

36 

6 

t^Umi 1185.66 

~2~Mer^T9f        1    643.13 

8640 

4320 

3466 

1728 

864 

676 

288 

144 

72 

12 

10.-       18  1247.26 
100..     137    376.60 
1000..  1372    310. 

K.ox^MLpiw 


TABLE  XVn.-.III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 
2.  For  things  dry.    {UnU:  Ue6tfivot=zl^  hutheU.) 


10 


16 


60 


120 


240 


960 


1920 


3840 


11520 


U 


12 


24 


96 


192 


384 


1152 


*0^6<u^ 

Kov&Xfj 


8 


16 


64 


128 


266 


768 


16 


33 


64 


192 


2 


Xotvt^. 


16 


82 


96 


llfUeKTOV 

•Eicrof. 


16 


48 


12 


TptTOC- 


tUdtfOfOC. 


cob.  ft.  cub.  in. 
0.22 

2.74 

4.12 

16.47 

32.93 

65.86 

263.46 

626.92 

1063.83 

I  1433.6 


10...       18     611. 

100...     182  1664. 

1000...   1829    980. 


14 

142 

1426 


pki.  qia.  pt0. 
.008 

.079 

.12 

.48 

.96 

1.90 

8  1.61 

7  1.21 

1  7  0.43 

1  6  1.28 

1  0  0.8 

2  3  2. 
0  7  2. 
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TABLE  XVIII.— IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
Weight*  below  the  Draehm,    {Umt :  ApaXf4=Q7 gre,) 

Atolntapote  WL 

T^Anfnn  /  A  ...m 

•iL.\ 

^  iM^            gn. 
0.2 

dTL 

0.007 

0.06 

0.21 

0.41 

0.82 

2.46 

LittpiUI 

'^^"""^^ 

7 

Chalcus  {XaXKoiX) 

1.4 

rniiuuiA/i7juw\ - ^'^ 

28 

4 

TTftir  n^^i"- 

t  mftnlAr\                          Il'*^ 

66 

8 

2 

Obola 

112 
336 

16 

4 

2 

TlinhAlna  rAtrt^Xov^                 -    ..............                             22.4 

48 

12 

6 

3      DiACHM  (ApoAi^) «           ">-3 

1       — 

"c3- 

GREOIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  BfONETS. 
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TABLE  XIX. 
TV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
2.  WeighU  above  tJu  Draekm. 

AToMnpofae  Wt 

Dnchm  tAnnvu^^ 

_____           -         _    -                             9     IflS 

Ua.        OB.        dn.^ 

2.46 

4.93 

15    6.25 

57    11     7.18 

96      3     1.3 

" 

2 

Didiacbm  f  AidoayiiDv) fi     14.7 

12      0    13.5 

100 

50 

Mint  rMvfi) 

^       ' 

ra]«nt  (TdXai^roy) 70      1     13    17.3 

5000 

3000 

60 

Attic  • 

10000 

5000 

100 

1} 

Talentof^giDft 116     10     16      4.8 

Leptc 

milLgn 

TABLE  XX. 

V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 

I.  JToneyt  hdow  the  Dnekm.    {Unii :  Apaxfti^l7\  eenU.) 

:t6») 

ftr. 
0.1 

0.8 

1.6 

8.2 

8.5 

1. 

1.9 

2.8 

CtM. 
1 

2 

5 
11 

17 

nrilli. 
0.5 

8.7 

7.8 

4.7 

9.3 

8.6 

7.3 

5.9 

7 

Chalena  tXaXxoBA 

•   •                        •             •  •           »••••»••> 

14 

2 

DiehlleAn  rA/yoIUov) - — 

\         A 

' 

1 

28 

4 

2 

Half  Obolus  fH^ooWAiw) _ 

56 

8 

4 

2 

Oholw  r06oJij6c\ _   L 

^ 

•'                                        — -— — 

8 

112 

16 

8 

4 

2 

Diobolon  (At66oJiM'i 

bol<m(Ter^Aav) 

6 
9 

224 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

Tetiol 

336 

48 

24 

12 

6 

8 

1^ 

Dfticmi  (Aixrnn) 

Dnchm  ^AiMxyin^. 

TABLE  XXL 
V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
2.  Money  9  abooe  the  Draekm. 

£      1.  d.   te. 
9  2.9 

1    7  1.7 

8    2  8.4 

16    2  1. 

4    0  11  1.2 

242  16    6    . 

404  14    2    . 

2428    5    1    . 

9     ct&  m. 
17  5.9 

85  1.9 

70  8.7 

3  51  8.6 

17  59  3.2 

1056  69    . 

1769  82    . 

10555  98    . 

2 

Didracbm  r  AzifoavuAv)  .  -  - 

4 

2 

Tetndnchm  (;reTp66fM^cfiav),  ot  SilTtr  Irarip 

20 

10 

5 

OttjmM  (XfwaoOc),  Baric  (Aay»CM^)»  Stator  of  Gold 

100 

50 

25 

5 

Mina(Mi*) 

6000 

3000 

1600 

300 

60 

Attic  Talent  of  SUTor  (T^Aairrx>y) 

10000 

5000 

2500 

500 

100 

11 

Talent  of  .£gina 

BOOOO 

30000 

15000 

3000 

600 

10 

6    1  Attic  Talent  of  Gold 

TBS  BMD. 
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D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  Aathor^ 
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Familiar  Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy,  selected 

Sincipally  from  Danieirs   Qhenupal  Philosophy, 
y  James  Renwick,  LL.D.     ISmo.    En^vings. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry ;.  being  a.  iSuniliar  Intto-. 
duction  to  the  Study  of  that  Science.    By  Professor 

Renwick.     18mo.    EngraTings: 

T\»  Elements  of  Geolosy,  for  Popular  Use ;  contain- 
ing a  Descrqstion  of  the  Geological  Formations  and- 
Hivieral  I^souroes  of  the  United  States.  By  Ghas. 
A.  Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.  '  18mo.    Engrarings'. 


[The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preserra- 

'  tion  of  Heahh,  and  to  the  Improrement  of  Physical 
and  Mental  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D. 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions.     18mo. 

ApnUcAtiQqs.  of  (he  Scieooe  of  Mechanics  to  Practical 
rurposes.    By  James  Renwick.    Engnvings. 

Animal  MechtaiMS  and  Physiology ;  being  a  pUin 
and  familiar  Exposition  of  the  Stroctnre  and  Fddc- 
tions  of  the  Human  System.  BesigDed  for  the  oss 
of  Families  and  Schools.  By  Jomi  H.  Griscom, 
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Uniyersal  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Decease  of  GeDroe  III.,  1820.  By  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Fraser  TyUer  and  Re?.  E.  Nares,  D.D. 
Edited  by  an  American.    In  6  vols.  18mo. 
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from  the  French  of  M.  Boucbarlat.  With  Addi- 
tions and  Emendations,  designed  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Use  of  the  Csdets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
By  Edward  H.  Coortenay.    8yo. 

A  Table  of  Logarithms,  of  Logarithmic  Sinee,  and  a 
Traverse  Table.     12mo. 
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First  Latia  Lessons,  containing  the  most  importapit 
Peito  of  the  Grammar  of  the  liatia  'Langoaffe,  to- 


gether with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the  tranalating 
and  writing  or  Latin,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
Chariee  Anthon,  LL.D.     12mo. 

FbvI  vieek  uessene,  eontainifig  tae  boss  MipeileMt 
Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  LanguagOi  to- 
gether with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the  translating 
and  writing  ot  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
Charies  Anthon,  LL.D.     13mo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Cbsrles  Anthon,  LL.D. 
ISmo. 

Ofeek  Reader.  Piineip^ly  from  Ja«Qb«.  With  Epg- 
lish  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  In- 

.  dex  to  Homer  and  Anaoreon,  and  a  cepiooe  LexieoB. 
By  Charles  Anthon,  LLD.     12mo. 

A  System  of  Gcieek  Prosody  and  Metre,  for  ^e  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges;  together  with  the  Choral 
Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinetus'  of  .£icl^luB, 
and  the  Ajax  and  CEdipas  Tvrannus  of  So^iocles  \ 
to  which  are  appended  Kemarks  on  the  tndo-uerman- 
ic  Analogies.    By  Chades  Anthon,  LL.D.     12mo. 

Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War ;  and  the 
First  Book  of  the  Greek  Ptttphiase ;  with  Ei^Usb 
Notes,  critical  end  eiphaetoty,  Pleas  of  Bellies, 


Sie^[es^  dec.,  and  Historical,  Geogranhical,  and  Ar- 
duMlogical  Indexes.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LLD. 
12mo.    Map,  Portrait,  6k, 

Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
With  an  English  Commentary,  and  Geographical 
ead  Hiatorif  ariadexee.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 
Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo. 
Portrait. 

fleled  Osations  of  Cicero.  With  English  Notes,  crit- 
ical and  explanatory,  and  Historical,  Geomphical, 
and  Legal  Indexes.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  A 
new  Edition,  with  improvements.     13mo.    Portrait 

The  Woiks  of  Horace.  With  English  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory.  B^  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  New 
Edition,  with  corrections  and  improvements.     1 2mo. 

A  Clsnical  Dielionaiy,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Aothors,  and 
intended  to  ekieidete  all  the  important  Points  con- 
nected with  the  Geography,  History,  Biography, 
ArduBology,  Mythology,  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  uraeks 
and  Romans,  together  with  an  Account  of  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  with  Tabular  Values  of  the 
same.    By  Chariea  AnUion,  IJ«.D.    8vo. 

A  System  of  Latin  Prosody  and  Metre,  with  an  Es- 
say oa  Leonine  and  Macaronic  Veraification,  by 
Charlee  Anthon  LL.D.    ISmo.    [Neariy  ready.] 

vpbam's  philosophical  works. 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  abridged,  and  design- 
ed as  a  Text-book  in  Academies  sm  High-schools. 
By  Thomas  C.  Upham.     12mo. 

Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action. 
By  Thomas  C.  Upham.    18mo. 


Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy ;  embracing  the  two 

Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  Sensibilities.    By 

Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moni 

PhilosophjT  in  Bowdoin  College.    2  vols.  12mo. 
A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  WiD. 

By  Thomas  C.  Upham.    12mo. 
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